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A  M  E 


America. 


AMERICA  (from  Americus  Vefputius,  falfely  faid 
to  be  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  continent)  ;  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  probably  the  largeft 
of  the  whole,  and  from  its  late  difcovery  frequently  de- 
i  nominated  the  New  World. 

Boundaries.  This  vaft  country  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  of 
north,  to  the  56th  degree  of  fouth  latitude ;  and, 
where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th  to  the  136th 
degree  weft  longitude  from  London  ;  ftretching  be¬ 
tween  8000  and  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  great- 
eft  breadth  3690.  It  fees  both  hemifpheres,  has  two 
fummers  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety 
of  climates  which  the  earth  affords.  It  is  waftied  by  the 
,  two  great  oceans.  To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa  ;  to  the 
weft  it  has  the  Pacific  or  Great  South  fea,  by  which  it 
;  •;  is  feparated  from  Afia.  By  thefe  feas  it  may,  and  does, 
carry  on  a  diredt  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts 
2  of  the  world. 

America  is  not  of  equal  breadth  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  but  is  divided  into  two  great  continents,  called 


America 


North  and 
South  con¬ 
tinent. 
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Remark¬ 
able  pre¬ 
valence  of 
cold. 


North  and  South  America,  by  an  ifthmus  1500  miles  mous 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  90  N.  is  only 
60  miles  over.  This  ifthmus  forms  with  the  northern 
and  fouthem  continents,  a  vaft  gulf,  in  which  lie  a 
great  number  of  iflands,  called  the  Wejl  Indies,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  which  are 
called  the  Eaji  Indies. 

Between  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  there  are  fe- 
veral  very  ftriking  differences  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable 
is  the  general  predominance  of  cold  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  America.  Though  we  cannot,  in  any 
country,  determine  the  precife  degree  of  heat  merely 
by  the  diftance  of  the  equator,  becaufe  the  elevation 
above  the  fea,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  affedl  the  cli¬ 
mate  ;  yet,  in  the  ancient  continent,  the  heat  is  much 
more  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than 
in  any  part  of  America.  Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid 
zone  extends  over  half  that  which  lhould  be  temperate 
by  its  pofition.  Even  in  thofe  latitudes  where  the  win¬ 
ter  is  fcarcely  felt  on  the  old  continent,  it  reigns  with 
great  feverity  in  America,  though  during  a  ihort  pe¬ 
riod.  Nor  does  this  cold,  prevalent  in  the  new  world, 
confine  itfelf  to  the  temperate  zones  ;  but  extends  its 
influence  to  the  torrid  zone  alfo,  confiderably  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  excefs  of  its  heat.  Along  the  eaftcm  coaft,  the 
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climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  neverthelefs  confiderably 
milder  than  in  thofe  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa  which 
lie  in  the  fame  latitude.  From  the  fouthem  tropic  to 
the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  the  cold  is  faid 
to  be  much  greater  than  in  parallel  northern  latitudes 
even  of  America  itfelf. 

For  this  fo  remarkable  difference  between  the  climate 
of  the  new  continent  and  the  old,  various  caufes  have 
been  afligned  by  different  authors.  The  following  is 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr  Robertfon  on  this  fub- 
je£l.  “  Though  the  utmoft  extent  of  America  to-  j 
wards  the  north  be  not  yet  difcovered,  we  know  that  fon’i  rea- 
it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or  ions  for  tb>; 
Afia.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  north,  which  fuP«rior  d? 
are  open  during  part  of  the  year  ;  and,  even  when  co-^.'0^’ 
vered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is  lefs  Arnica, 
intenfely  cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  thevoL  i.  p. 
fame  latitude.  But,  in  America,  the  land  ftretchesa53-  . 
from  the  river  St  Lawrence  towards  the  pole,  and 
fpreads  out  immenfely  to  the  weft.  A  chain  of  enor- 
mountains,  covered  with  fnow  and  ice,  runs 
through  all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind  parting  over 
fuch  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  im¬ 
pregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keen- 
nefs,  w  hich  it ’retains  in  its  progrefs  through  warmer 
climates ;  and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of  North 
America,  a  north-wefterly  wind  and  exceflive  cold  are 
fynonymous  terms.  Even  in  the  moft  fultry  weather, 
the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  pe¬ 
netrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from  heat  to 
cold  no  lefs  violent  than  fudden.  To  this  powerful 
caufe  we  may  afcribe  the  extraordinary  dominion  of 
cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  fouthcrn  provinces 
in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

“  Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminifh  the  ac¬ 
tive  power  of  heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  di¬ 
rection  from  caft  to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe 
acrofs  the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries 
which  flretch  along  the  weftern  thorc  of  Africa,  inflam¬ 
ed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  collected 
from  the  fultry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fands 
in  the  African  deferts.  The  coaft  of  Africa  is  accord 
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America,  ingly  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  moil  fer- 
<— v— '  vent  heat,  and  is  expofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of 
the  torrid  zone.  But  this  fame  wind,  which  brings  fuch 
an  acceflion  of  warmth  to  the  countries  lying  between 
the  river  of  Senegal  and  Caffraria,  traverfes  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  fhore.  It  is 
cooled  in  its  paffage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water  ;  and 
is  felt  as  a  refrefhing  gale  along  the  coafts  of  Brafil  and 
Guiana,  rendering  thofe  countries,  though  amongft  the 
warmeft  in  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with 
thofe  which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in  Africa.  As  this 
wind  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets 
with  immenfe  plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts  ; 
or  occupied  by  large  rivers,  marfhes,  and  ftagnating  wa¬ 
ters,  where  it  can  recover  no  confiderable  degree  of  heat. 
At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north 
to  fouth  through  the  whole  continent.  In  pafling  over 
their  elevated  and  frozen  fummits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly 
cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond 
them  hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feem  expofed 
by  their  fituation.  In  the  other  provinces  of  America, 
from  Terra  Firma  weftward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the 
heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea ;  in  others,  by  their 
extraordinary  humidity  5  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous 
mountains  fcattered  over  this  trafl.  The  iflands  of  A- 
merica  in  the  torrid  zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refrefhing  fea  and 
land  breezes. 

“  The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  feas  beyond  it, 
cannot  be  afcertained  in  a  manner  equally  fatisfying. 
It  was  long  fuppofed,  that  a  vaft  continent,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Terra  Aujiralis  Incognita ,  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  ant¬ 
arctic  pole.  The  fame  principles  which  account  for  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which 
is  felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and  the  ri¬ 
vers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  were  mentioned 
and  admitted  by  philofophers  as  caufes  fufficient  to  oc- 
cafion  the  unufual  fenfation  of  cold,  and  the  ft  ill  more 
uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of 
the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which  fuch 
influence  was  afcribed  having  been  fearched  for  in  vain, 
and  the  fpace  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having 
been  found  to  be  an  open  fea,  new  conjectures  muft  be 
formed  with  refpeCt  to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of 
climate,  fo  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  ex¬ 
perience  in  countries  removed  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  oppofite  pole. 

Ibid.  p-4St.  “  The  moft  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  this  fu- 
note  xxxi.  perior  degree  of  cold  towards  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  America,  feems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent 
there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ftretches 
from  St  Antonio  fouthwards  ;  and  from  the  bay  of  St 
Julian  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  its  dimenfions  are  much 
contracted.  On  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  it  is  wafhed 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  From  its  fouth¬ 
ern  point,  it  is  probable  that  an  open  fea  ftretches  to 
the  antarCtic  pole.  In  whichever  of  thefe  directions 
the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the 
Magellanic  regions,  by  pafling  over  a  vaft  body  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  can 
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recover  any  confiderable  degree  of  heat  in  its  progrefs  America. 

over  it.  Thefe  circumftance.s  concur  in  rendering  the  - v  --  * 

temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftriCt  of  America  more 
fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continen¬ 
tal  climate  ;  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  fummer  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  The  north  wind 
is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But,  from  an  atten¬ 
tive  furvey  of  its  pofition,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  diminifti  than  augment  the  degree 
of  heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  An¬ 
des,  which  ftretches  nearly  in  a  direCt  line  from  north 
to  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent. 

The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana, 

Brafil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country7 
of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  fituated  con- 
fiderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the  fouth¬ 
ern  extremity  of  America  an  increafe  of  heat  collected 
in  its  paflage  over  torrid  regions  ;  but,  before  it  arrives 
there,  it  muft  have  fwept  along  the  fummits  of  the  An¬ 
des,  and  become  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that 
frozerf  region.”  5 

Another  particularity  in  the  climate  of  America,  is  Extreme 
its  exceffive  moifture  in  general.  In  fome  places,  in-  "heAmerf 
deed,  on  the  weftern  coaft,  rain  is  not  known  •,  but,  in  can  £^_ 
all  other  parts,  the  moiftnefs  of  the  climate  is  as  re-raate. 
markable  as  the  cold.  The  forefts  wherewith  it  is 
everywhere  covered,  no  doubt,  partly  occafion  the 
moifture  of  its  climate  ;  but  the  moft  prevalent  caufe  is 
the  vaft  quantity  of  water  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  with  which  America  is  environed  on  all  fides. 

Hence  thofe  places  where  the  continent  is  narrowed  are 
deluged  with  almoft  perpetual  rains,  accompanied  with 
violent  thunder  and  lightning,  by  which  fome  of  them, 
particularly  Porto  Bello,  are  rendered  in  a  manner  un¬ 
inhabitable.  6 

This  extreme  moifture  of  the  American  climate  is  Large  re¬ 
productive  of  much  larger  rivers  there  than  in  any  vers> 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  luxuriance 
Indus,  or  the  Ganges,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Mif-  0f  vegeta- 
fiflippi,  the  river  St  Lawrence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons;  tion. 
nor  are  fuch  large  lakes  to  be  found  anywhere  as  thofe 
which  North  America  affords.  To  the  fame  caufe  we 
are  alfo  partly  to  afcribe  the  exceffive  luxuriance  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  country. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the 
climate  is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  woods 
are  almoft  impervious,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  is 
hid  from  the  eye,  under  a  thick  covering  of  flirubs, 
herbs,  and  feeds.  In  the  northern  provinces,  the  fo¬ 
refts  are  not  encumbered  with  the  fame  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  ;  neverthelefs,  they  afford  trees  much  lar¬ 
ger  of  their  kind  than  what  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
elfe.  _  7 

From  the  coldnefs  and  the  moifture  of  America,  an  Malignity 
extreme  malignity  of  climate  has  been  inferred,  and  af-  of  climate 
ferted  by  M.  de  Paw,  in  his  Recherches  Philofopliiques.  j  {0 
Hence,  according  to  his  hypothefis,  the  fmallnefs  and  Araer|ca> 
irregularity  of  the  nobler  animals,  and  the  fize  and 
enormous  multiplication  of  reptiles  and  infefts. 

But  the  fuppofed  fnjallnefs  and  lefs  ferocity  of  the 
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America.  American  animals,  the  abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  in- 

1 — -  ftcad  of  the  malignity,  demonftrate  the  mildnefs  and 

Hi/lory  of  bounty  of  the  clime,  if  we  give  credit  to  Buffbn,  at 
Mexico,  whofe  fountain  M.  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whofe 
vo  '  teftimony  he  has  availed  himfelf  again!!  Don  Pernetty  : 

p'  2S3'  Buffon,  who  in  many  places  of  his  Natural  Hiilory 
produces  the  fmallnels  of  the  American  animals  as  a 
certain  argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of 
America,  in  treating  afterwards  of  favage  animals  ,  in 
tom.  11.  fpeaks  thus  :  “  As  all  things,  even  the  moft 
free  creatures,  are  fubjedl  to  natural  larvs,  and  animals 
as  well  as  men  are  fubje&ed  to  the  influence  of  climate 
and  foil,  it  appears  that  the  fame  caufes  which  have 
civilized  and  polilhed  the  human  fpecies  in  our  climates, 
may  have  likewife  produced  fimilar  effects  upon  other 
fpecies.  The  wolf,  which  is  perhaps  the  fierce!!  of  all 
the  quadrupeds  of  the  temperate  zone,  is,  however,  in¬ 
comparably  lefs  terrible  than  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and 
the  panther,  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  white  bear  and 
hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air 
and  the  earth  are  more  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the 
tigerj  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  are  not  terrible  but  in 
the  name.  They  have  degenerated,  if  fiercenefs,  join¬ 
ed  to  cruelty,  made  their  nature  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  they  have  only  fuflfered  the  influence  of  the 
climate  ;  under  a  milder  Iky,  their  nature  alfo  has  be¬ 
come  more  mild.  From  climes  which  are  immoderate 
in  their  temperature,  are  obtained  drugs,  perfumes, 
poifons,  and  all  thofe  plants  whofe  qualities  are  ftrong. 
The  temperate  earth,  on  the  contrary,  produces  only 
things  which  are  temperate  ;  the  mildeft  herbs,  the  moft 
wholefome  pulfe,  the  fweeteft  fruits,  the  moft  quiet 
animals,  and  the  moft  humane  men,  are  the  natives  of 
this  happy  clime.  As  the  earth  makes  the  plants,  the 
earth  and  plants  make  animals ;  the  earth,  the  plants, 
and  the  animals,  make  man.  The  phyfical  qualities  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  feed  on  other  animals,  de¬ 
pend,  though  more  remotely,  on  the  fame  caufes  which 
influence  their  difpofitions  and  cuftoms.  This  is  the 
greateft  proof  and  demonftration,  that  in  temperate 
climes  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  in¬ 
temperate  climes  every  thing  is  exceffive  ;  and  that  fize 
and  form,  which  appear  fixed  and  determinate  qualities, 
depend,  notwithftanding,  like  the  relative  qualities,  on 
the  influence  of  climate.  The  fize  of  our  quadrupeds 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  elephant,  the  rhi¬ 
noceros,  or  fea-horfe.  The  large!!  of  our  birds  are  but 
fmall,  if  compared  with  the  oftrich,  the  condore,  and 
cafoare So  far  M.  Buffon,  whofe  text  we  have  co¬ 
pied,  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  what  M.  de  Paw  writes 
again!!  the  climate  of  America,  and  to  Buffon  himfelf 
in  many  other  places. 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  intem¬ 
perate  climes,  and  fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  tem¬ 
perate  climes,  as  M.  Buffon  has  here  eftablifhed  $  if 
mildnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofition  and  cuftoms 
of  animals,  M.  de  Paw  does  not  well  deduce  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  the  climate  of  America  from  the  fmaller  fize 
and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  animals  ;  he  ought  rather  to 
have  dtduced  the  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefsof  its  climate 
from  this  antecedent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmaller 
fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  the  American  animals,  with 
refpedl  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  are  a  proof  of 
their  degeneracy,  arifing  from  the  malignity  of  the 
clime,  as  M.  de  Paw  would  have  it,  we  ought  in  like 


manner  to  argue  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Eu-  America. 

rope  from  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  ani- 1  v - 

mals,  compared  with  thofe  of  Africa.  If  a  philofo- 
pher  of  the  country  of  Guinea  !hould  undertake  a  work 
in  imitation  of  M.  de  Paw,  with  this  title,  Rtc/ierches 
P/n /of up h iques  fur  les  Europeens,  he  might  avail  him¬ 
felf  of  the  fame  argument  which  M.  de  Paw  ufes,  to 
demonftrate  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe, 
and  the  advantages  of  that  of  Africa.  The  climate 
of  Europe,  he  would  fay,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
produdlion  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  found  incompara¬ 
bly  fmaller  and  more  cowardly  than  ours.  What  are 
the  horfe  and  the  ox,  the  large!!  of  its  animals,  compa¬ 
red  with  our  elephants,  our  rhinocerofes,  our  fea-horfes, 
and  our  camels  >  What  are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or 
intrepidity,  compared  with  our  crocodiles  ?  its  wolves, 
its  bears,  the  moft  dreadlul  of  its  wild  beafts,  when  be- 
fide  our  lions  and  tigers  ?  Its  eagles,  its  vultures,  and 
cranes,  if  compared  with  our  oftriches,  appear  only  like 
hens. 

As.  to  the  enormous  fize  and  prodigious  multiplica-  Amer| 
tion  of  the  infers  and  other  little  noxious  animals,  not  more 
“  The  furface  of  the  earth  (fays  M.  de  Paw),  infefted  infefted 
by  putrefaction,  was  overrun  with  lizards,  ferpents,  rep-  ,h‘ln  °!,ler 
tiles,  and  infefh,  monftrous  for  fize,  and  the  activity  of 
their  poifon,  which  they  drew  from  the  copious  juices  fetfis  anj 
of  this  uncultivated  foil,  that  was  corrupted  and  aban-  noxious 
doned  to  itfelf,  where  the  nutritive  juice  became  /harp,  an*raa*s' 
like  the  milk  in  the  breaft  of  animals  which  do  not 
exercife  the  virtue  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs, 
butterflies,  beetles,  fpiders,  frogs,  and  toads,  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  of  an  enormous  corpulence  in  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  multiplied  beyond  what  can  be  imagined. 

Panama  is  infefted  with  ferpents,  Cartbagena  with 
clouds  of  enormous  bats,  Porto  Bello  with  toads,  Suri¬ 
nam  with  kakcrlacas,  or  cucarac/tas ,  Guadaloupe,  and 
the  other  colonies  of  the  iflands,  with  beetles,  Quito, 
with  niguas  or  chegoes,  and  Lima  with  lice  and  bugs. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Mexico,  and  the  emperors  of 
Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  ridding  their  fubjefts 
of  thofe  infefts  which  fed  upon  them,  than  the  impo- 
fition  of  an  annual  tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  .lice. 
Ferdinand  Cortes  found  bags  full  of  them  in  the  palace 
of  Montezuma.”  But  this  argument,  exaggerated  as 
it  is,  proves  nothing  again!!  the  climate  of  America 
in  general,  much  lefs  again!!  that  of  Mexico.  There 
being  fome  lands  in  America,  in  which,  on  account  of 
their  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
infeCts  are  found,  and  exctflively  multiplied,  will 
prove  at  moft,  that  in  fome  places  the  furface  of  the 
earth  is  infefled,  as  he  fays,  with  putrefaftion ;  but 
not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that  of  all  America,  is 
ftinking,  uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to  it¬ 
felf.  If  fuch  a  deduftion  were  juft,  M.  de  Paw  might 
alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent  is  barren, 
and  (links  ;  as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodi¬ 
gious  multitudes  of  monftrous  infefts,  noxious  reptiles, 
and  vile  animals,  as  in  the  Philippine  illes,  in  many  of 
thofe  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  feveral  countries  of 
the  fouth  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in  fome 
of  Europe.  The  Philippine  illes  are  infefted  with 
enormous  ants  and  monftrous  butterflies,  Japan  with 
fcorpions,  the  fouth  of  Afia  and  Africa  with  ferpents, 

Egypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armies 
of  ants,  Holland  with  field  rats,  Ukrania  with  toads. 
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America,  as  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  affirms  ;  in  Italy,  the  Cam- 

- — -  uagna  di  Roma  (although  peopled  for  fo  many  ages) 
with  vipers,  Calabria  with  tarantulas,  the  Ihores  of 
the  Adriatic  fea  with  clouds  of  gnats  ;  and  even  in 
France,  the  population  of  which  is  fo  great  and  fo  an¬ 
cient,  whofe  lands  are  fo  well  cultivated,  and  whofe 
climate  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there  appeared, 
a  few  years  ago,  according  to  M.  Buffon,  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  field  mice,  larger  than  the  common  kind,  called 
by  him  furmolots,  which  have  multiplied  exceedingly, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  his 
Compendium  of  the  Hiftory  of  Infects,  numbers  77 
fpecies  of  bugs  which  are  all  found  in  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood.  That  large  capital,  as  M.  Bomare 
fays,  fwarms  with  thofe  difguftful  infeds.  It  is  true, 
that  there  are  places  in  America,  where  the  multitudes 
of  infects  and  filthy  vermine  make  life  irkfome  •,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuch  excefs 
of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place  $  at  leaft 
there  cannot  be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this 
caufe  of  depopulation  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  conti¬ 
nent,  which  are  attefted  by  Theophrafius,  Varro,  Pli- 
nv,  and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopulated  one 
place  in  Gaul,  and  the  locufts  another  in  Africa. 
One  of  the  Cyclades  was  depopulated  by  mice ;  Ami- 
das,  near  to  Taracina,  by  ferpents ;  another  place, 
near  to  Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poifonous  ants  j  and 
another  by  fcolopendras  :  and  not  fo  dillant  from  our 
own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multiplication 
of  rats  as  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a  French 
author. 

With  refped  to  the  fize  of  the  infeds,  reptiles,  and 
fuch  animals,  M.  de  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  teflimony 
of  M.  Dumont,  who,  in  his  Memoirs  on  Louifiana, 
fays,  that  the  frogs  are  fo  large  there  that  they  weigh 
37  French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  croaking  imitates 
the  bellowing  of  cows.  But  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  lays 
(in  his  anfwer  to  Don  Pernetty,  cap.  i7-)> 
thofe  who  have  written  about  Louifiana,  from  Hene- 
pin,  Le  Clerc,  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  con¬ 
tradicted  each  other,  fometimes  on  one  and  fometimes 
on  another  fubjed.  In  fad,  neither  in  the  old  or  the 
new  continent  are  there  frogs  of  37  pounds  in  weight  ; 
but  there  are  in  Alia  and  Africa,  ferpents,  butterflies, 
ants,  and  other  animals,  of  fuch  monftrous  fize,  that 
they  exceed  all  thofe  which  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  new  world.  We  know  very  well,  that  fome  A- 
merican  hiftorians  fay,  that  a  certain  gigantic  fpecies 
of  ferpents  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  which  attrad 
men  with  their  breath,  and  fwallow  them  up  j  but  we 
know  alfo,  that  feveral  hiflorians  both  ancient  and 
modern,  report  the  fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  Alia, 
and  even  fomething  more.  Megafthenes,  cited  by 
Pliny,  faid,  that  there  were  ferpents  found  in  Afia,  fo 
large,  that  they  fwailowed  entire  flags  and  bulls.  Me- 
trodorus,  cited  by  the  fame  author,  affirms,  that  in  Afia 
there]  were  ferpents  which,  by  their  breath,  attraded 
birds,  however  high  they  were,  or  quick  their  flight. 
Among  the  moderns,  Gemelli,  in  vol.  v.  of  his  lour 
of  the  World,  when  he  treats  of  the  animals  of  the 
Philippine  ifles,  fpeaks  thus  :  “  There  are  ferpents  in 
thefe  iflar.ds  of  immoderate  fize  j  there  is  one  called 
ibilin ,  very  long,  which  fufpending  itfelf  by  the  tail 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  waits  till  flags,  bears,  and 
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alfo  men  pafs  by,  in  order  to  attrad  them  with  its  America, 
breath,  and  devour  them  at  once  entirely  From  - v— 

whence  it  is  evident  that  this  very  ancient  fable  has 
been  common  to  both  continents. 

Further,  it  may  be  alked,  In  what  country  of  Ame¬ 
rica  could  M.  de  Paw  find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  called  fu/u'm,  refpeding  which  Her¬ 
nandez  affirms,  that  they  were  fix  fingers  breadth  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth  ?  Who  has  ever  feen  in 
America  butterflies  fo  large  as  thofe  of  Bourbon,  Ter- 
nate,  the  Philippine  ifles,  and  all  the  Indian  archipe¬ 
lago  ?  The  large  If  bat  of  America  (native  of  hot  fliady 
countries),  which  is  that  called  by  Buffon  vampiro ,  is, 
according  to  him,  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.  La  rou- 
gette,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  large  as  a  raven  ; 
and  the  rou/ette,  another  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  big  as  a 
large  hen.  Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  from 
tip  to  tip  three  Parifian  feet,  and  according  to  Ge¬ 
melli,  who  meafured  it  in  the  Philippine  ifles,  fix 
palms.  M.  Buffon  acknowledges  the  excefs  in  fize  of 
the  Afiatic  bat  over  the  American  fpecies,  but  denies 
it  as  to  number.  Gemelli  fays,  that  thofe  of  the  ifland 
of  Luzon  were  fo  numerous  that  they  darkened  the  air, 
and  that  the  noife  which  they  made  with  their  teeth, 
in  eating  the  fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  miles.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  talking  of 
ferpents,  “  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  new  world 
has  (hewn  any  ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which  Mr 
Adanfon  faw  in  the  deferts  of  Africa.”  The  greateft 
ferpent  found  in  Mexico,  after  a  diligent  fearch  made 
by  Hernandez,  was  18  feet  long  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Moluccas,  which  Bomare 
fays  is  33  feet  in  length  :  nor  with  the  anaconilaja  of 
Ceylon,  which  the  fame  author  fays  is  more  than  33  feet 
long  ;  nor  with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa  mentioned  by 
the  fame  author.  Laftly,  The  argument  drawn  from 
the  multitude  and  fize  of  the  American  infeds  is  fully 
as  weighty  as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fmallnels 
and  fcarcity  of  quadrupeds,  and  both  deted  the  fame  ig¬ 
norance,  or  rather  the  fame  voluntary  and  ftudied  for- 
getfulnefs,  of  the  things  of  the  old  continent. 

With  refped  to  what  M.  de  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  lice  in  Mexico,  in  that  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things  he  difcovers  his  ridiculous  credulity.  It  is  true 
that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  magazines  of  the 
palace  of  King  Axajacatil.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Mon¬ 
tezuma  impofed  fuch  a  tribute,  not  on  all  his  fubjeds, 
however,  but  only  on  thofe  who  were  beggars  •,  not  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  thofe  in- 
feds,  as  M.  de  Paw  affirms,  but  becaufe  Montezuma, 
who  could  not  fuffer  idlenefs  in  his  fubjeds,  refolved 
that  that  miferable  fet  of  people,  who  could  not  la¬ 
bour,  Ihould  at  leaft  be  occupied  in  loufing  themfelves. 

This  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant  tri¬ 
bute,  as  Torquemada,  Betancourt,  and  other  hiftorians, 
relate  •,  and  nobody  ever  before  thought  of  that  which 
M.  de  Paw  affirms,  merely  becaufe  it  fuited  his  prepof- 
terous  fyftem.  Thofe  difgufting  infeds  poffibly  abound 
as  much  in  the  hair  and  clothes  of  American  beggars  as 
of  any  poor  and  uncleanly  low  people  in  the  world  5  but 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  if  any  fovereign  of  Europe 
was  to  exad  fuch  a  tribute  from  the  poor  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  not  only  bags  but  great  veffels,  might  be  filled 
tvith  them. 

At  the  time  America  was  difcovered,  it  was  found 

inhabited 
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America,  inhabited  bv  a  race  of  men  no  lefs  different  from  thofe 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  the  climate  and 
9  natural  productions  of  this  continent  are  different  from 
fcriprion  oi ^h°fe  of  Europe,  Ada,  or  Africa.  One  great  peculia- 
the  natives,  rity  in  the  native  Americans  is  their  colour,  and  the 
identity  of  it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  Europe  and  Alia,  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  northern  countries  are  of  a  fairer  complexion  than 
thofe  who  dwell  more  to  the  fouthward.  In  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  both  in  Africa  and  Ada,  the  natives  are  en¬ 
tirely  black,  or  the  next  thing  to  it.  This,  however, 
mutt  be  underflood  with  fome  'limitation.  The  ptople 
of  Lapland,  who  inhabit  the  moft  northerly  part  of 
Europe,  are  by  no  means  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  ;  nor  are  the  Tartars  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  who  lie  under  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude. 
Neverthelefs,  a  Laplander  is  fair  when  compared  with 
an  Abyflinian,  and  a  Tartar,  if  compared  with  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  iflands.  In  America,  this  diftin&ion 
of  colour  was  not  to  be  found.  In  the  torrid  zone  there 
were  no  negroes,  and  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
there  were  no  white  people.  All  of  them  were  of  a  kind 
of  red  copper  colour,  which  Mr  Forfler  obierved,  in  the 
PefTerays  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  have  fometbing  of  a 
glofs  refembling  that  metal.  It  doth  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  matter  hath  ever  been  inquired  into  with 
fufficient  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  ot  the  inland  patts 
of  South  America,  where  the  continent  is  widefl,  and 
confequently  the  influence  of  the  fun  the  molt  power¬ 
ful,  have  never  been  compared  with  thofe  of  Cana¬ 
da,  or  more  northerly  parts,  at  leal!  by  any  perfon  of 
credit.  Yet  this  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that 
in  many  inftances  too,  before  it  could  be  afferted  fo 
positively  as  moft  authors  do,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft 
difference  of  complexion  among  the  natives  of  America. 
Indeed,  fo  many  fyftems  have  been  formed  concerning 
them,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  moft  Ample  fa&s.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  the  Californians  are  fwarthier  than  the 
Mexicans  ;  and  fo  poutive  is  be  in  his  opinion,  that  he 
gives  a  reafon  for  it.  “  This  difference  of  colour,”  fays 
he,  “  proves,  that  the  civilized  life  of  fociety  fubverts, 
or  totally  changes,  the  order  and  laws  of  nature,  fince 
we  find,  under  the  temperate  zone,  a  favage  people  that 
are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the  torrid  zone.” 
—On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Robertfbn  claffes  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Spanifh  America  together  with  regard  to 
colour,  whether  they  are  civilized  or  uncivilized  ;  and 
when  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any 
peculiarity  in  their  colour  more  than  others.  The  ge¬ 
neral  appearance  of  the  indigenous  Americans  in  vari¬ 
ous  diftrifts  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  Chevalier  Pinto  : 
“  They  are  all  of  a  copper  colour,  with  fome  diverfity 
of  fhade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the 
equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  ot 
the  territory  in  which  they  refide.  Thofe  who  live  in 
a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  marfliy  low 
lands  on  the  coaft.  Their  face  is  round  ;  farther  re¬ 
moved,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval 
fhape.  Their  forehead  is  fmall  •,  the  extremity  of  their 
ears  far  from  the  face-,  their  lips  thick;  their  nofe  fist  ; 
their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour,  fmall,  but  ca¬ 
pable  of  difeerning  objeCts  at  a  great  diftance.  Their 
hair  is  always  thick  and  fleek,  and  without  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  curl.  At  the  firft  afpeft,  a  South  American 
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appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent  :  but,  on  a  more  atten-  America, 
tive  view,  one  difeovers  in  his  countenance  fometning ' — ^ — > 
wild,  diftruftful,  and  fullen.”  °  I0 

_  The  following  account  of  the  native  Americans  isDonUlloa’s 
given  by  Don  Antonio  Ulioa,  in  a  work  entitled  Me-  account- 
moires  Philofophiques ,  HiJloriques,et  Physiques,  concern- 
ant  la  decouverte  de  l' Amerique,  lately  publiftied. 

I  he  American  Indians  are  naturally  of  a  colour  bor¬ 
dering  upon  red.  Their  frequent  expofure  to  the  fun 
and  wind  changes  it  to  their  ordinary  dulky  hue.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  refpeCt.  There  is  no  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  complexion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
and  thofe  of  the  low  parts  of  Peru  ;  yet  the  climates 
are  of  extreme  difference.  Nay,  the  Indians  who  live 
as  far  as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fouth  or  north  of  the 
equator,  are  not  to  be  diftinguilhed,  in  point  of  colour, 
from  thofe  immediately  under  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  general  conformation  of  features  and 
perfon,  which  more  or  lefs  characterizes  them  all. 

I  heir  chief  diftinCtions,  in  thefe  rel'peCts,  are  a  fmall 
forehead,  partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  eyebrows,  lit¬ 
tle  eyes  ;  the  nofe  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towards  the 
upper  lip  ;  a  broad  face;  large  ears;  black,  thick,  and 
lank  hair ;  the  legs  well  formed,  the  feet  fmall,  the  bo¬ 
dy  thick  and  mufcular ;  little  or  no  beard  on  the  face, 
and  that  little  never  extending  beyond  a  fmall  part  of 
the  chin  and  upper  lip.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that 
this  general  defeription  cannot  apply,  in  all  its  parts,  to 
every  individual ;  but  all  of  them  partake  fo  much  of 
it,  that  they  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed  even  from  the 
mulattoes,  who  come  neareft  to  them  in  point  of  co¬ 
lour. 

The  refemblance  among  all  the  American  tribes  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  in  refpecl  to  their  genius,  charafler, 
manners,  and  particular  cuftoms.  The  moft  diflant 
tribes  are,  in  thefe  refpe&s,  as  fimilar  as  though  they 
formed  but  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a  peculiar  pleafure  in 
painting  their  bodies  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  earth.  The  mine  of  Guan§avelica  was  former¬ 
ly  of  no  other  ufe'than  to  fupply  them  with  this  mate¬ 
rial  for  dyeing  their  bodies  ;  and  the  cinnabar  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  was  applied  entirely  to  this  purpofe. 

The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and  Canada  have  the  fame  paf- 
fion ;  hence  minium  is  the  commodity  moft  in  demand 
there. 

It  may  feem  fingular  that  thefe  nations,  whofe  na¬ 
tural  colour  is  red,  ftiould  affeCl  the  fame  colour  as  an 
artificial  ornament.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they 
do  nothing  in  this  refpeCt  but  what  correfponds  to  the 
praftice  of  Europeans,  who  alfo  ftudy  to  heighten  and 
difplay  to  advantage  the  natural  red  and  white  of  their 
complexions.  The  Indians  of  Peru  have  now  indeed 
abandoned  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  bodies  :  but  it 
was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  it  ftill  remains  the  cuftom  of  all 
thofe  tribes  who  have  preferred  their  liberty.  The  nor¬ 
thern  nations  of  America,  befides  the  red  colour  which 
is  predominant,  employ  alfo  black,  white,  blue,  and 
green,  in  painting  their  bodies.  tt 

The  adjuftment  of  thefe  colours  is  a  matter  of  a*  fVculi.it 
great  confideration  with  the  Indians  of  Louifiana  and 
the  vaft  regions  extending  to  the  north,  as  the  oma-  f4n^cn1  lr*a 
ments  of  drefs  among  the  moft  poliihed  nations.  The  jn.,. 
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America,  "bufinefs  itfelf  they  call  maBaclier ,  and  they  do  not  fail 
—— v—  ;  to  apply  all  their  talents  and  affiduity  to  accomplifh  it 
in  the  moft  finifhed  manner.  No  lady  of  the  greateft 
falhion  ever  confulted  her  mirror  with  more  anxiety, 
than  the  Indians  do  while  painting  their  bodies.  The 
colours  are  applied  with  the  utmoft  accuracy  and  ad- 
drefs.  Upon  the  eyelids,  precifely  at  the  root  of  the 
eyelafhes,  they  draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  the  fmalleft 
thread ;  the  fame  upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  the 
noftrils,  the  eyebrows,  and  the  ears;  of  which  laft  they 
even  follow  all  the  inflexions  and  finuofities.  As  to 
the  reft  of  the  face,  they  diftribute  various  figures,  in 
all  which  the  red  predominates,  and  the  other  colours 
are  aflorted  fo  as  to  throw  it  out  to  the  beft  advantage. 
The  neck  alfo  receives  its  proper  ornament ;  a  thick 
coat  of  vermilion  commonly  diftinguifhes  the  cheeks. 
Five  or  fix  hours  are  requifite  for  accomplifhing  all  this 
Avith  the  nicety  which  theyaffedf.  As  their  firft  attempts 
do  not  always  fucceed  to  their  wifti,  they  efface  them, 
and  begin  anew  upon  a  better  plan.  No  coquette  is 
more  faftidious  in  her  choice  of  ornament,  none  more 
vain  Avhen  the  important  adjuftmentis  finifhed.  Their 
delight  and  felf-fatisfadtion  are  then  fo  great,  that  the 
mirror  is  hardly  ever  laid  down.  An  Indian  maElached 
to  his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the  human  fpecies.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  left  in  their  natural  ftate, 
and,  excepting  Avhat  is  called  a  cachecul,  they  go  entirely 
naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  themfelves  eminent  for 
bravery,  or  other  qualifications,  are  diftinguifhed  by 
figures  painted  on  their  bodies.  They  introduce  the 
colours  by  making  pundtures  on  their  {kin,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  furface  which  this  ornament  covers  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  exploits  they  have  performed.  Some 
paint  only  their  arms,  others  both  their  arms  and  legs, 
others  again  their  thighs;  while  thofe  Avho  have  attain¬ 
ed  the  fummit  of  Avarlike  renown,  have  their  bodies 
painted  from  the  Avaift  upwards.  This  is  the  heraldry 
of  the  Indians;  the  devices  of  Avhich  are  probably  more 
exadtly  adjufted  to  the  merits  of  the  perfons  who  bear 
them  than  thofe  of  more  civilized  countries. 

Befides  thefe  ornaments,  the  warriors  alfo  carry  plumes 
of  feathers  on  their  heads,  their  arms,  and  ancles.  Thefe 
likeAvife  are  tokens  of  valour,  and  none  but  fuch  as  have 
been  thus  diftinguifhed  may  Avear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  civilized  or  favage.  The  only  em¬ 
ployment  of  thofe  Avho  have  preferved  their  independence 
is  hunting  and  filhing.  In  fome  diftridlsthe  Avomen  ex- 
ercife  a  little  agriculture  in  railing  Indian  corn  and 
pompions,  of  Avhich  they  form  a  fpecies  of  aliment  by 
bruiting  them  together :  they  alfo  prepare  the  ordi¬ 
nary  beverage  in  ufe  among  them,  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  children,  of  Avhom  the  fathers  take  no 
charge. 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of 
South  America  pradtife  what  is  called  the  urcu  (aAvord 
which  among  them  fignifies  elevation).  It  confifts  in 
throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
upon  the  broAV,  and  cutting  it  round  from  the  ears  to 
above  the  eye ;  fo  that  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  are 
entirely  covered.  The  fame  cuftom  takes  place  in  the 
northern  countries.  The  female  inhabitants  of  both 
regions  tie  the  reft  of  their  hair  behind,  fo  exadtly 
in  the  fame  fafhion,  that  it  might  be  fuppofed  the  ef¬ 


fect  of  mutual  imitation.  This,  however,  being  im-  America, 
poflible,  from  the  vaft  diftance  that  feparates  them, 
is  thought  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  the  whole 
of  America  being  originally  planted  Avith  one  race  of 
people. 

This  cuftom  does  not  take  place  among  the  males. 

Thofe  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  Avear  long  and  Solv¬ 
ing  hair,  Avhich  they  reckon  a  great  ornament.  In  the 
loAver  parts  of  the  fame  country  they  cut  it  fliort,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate;  a  circumftance  in 
AA'hich  they  imitate  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of 
Louifiana  pluck  out  their  hair  by  the  roots  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  fonvards,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large 
forehead,  otherAvife  denied  them  by  nature.  The  reft  of 
their  hair  they  cut  as  ibort  as  poflible,  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  feizing  them  by  it  in  battle,  and  alfo  to 
prevent  them  from  eafily  getting  their  fcalp,  fhould 
they  fall  into  their  hands  as  prifoners.  12 

The  Avhole  race  of  American  Indians  is  diftinguifhed  Remark- 
by  thicknefs  of  fkinand  hardnefsof  fibres:  circumftancesa^.e’n^enfi* 
which  probably  contribute  to  that  infenfibility  to  bodily  biilty  t0 
pain  for  Avhich  they  are  remarkable.  An  inftance  of^aln, 
this  infenfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  Avho  Avas  under 
the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone.  This 
operation,  in  ordinary  cafes,  feldom  lafts  above  four  or 
five  minutes.  UnfaA’ourable  circumftances  in  his  cafe 
prolonged  it  to  the  uncommon  period  of  27  minutes. 

Yet  all  this  time  the  patient  gave  no  tokens  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  pain  commonly  attending  this  operation:  he  com¬ 
plained  only  as  a  perfon  does  Avho  feels  fome  flight  un- 
eafinefs.  At  laft  the  ftone  Avas  extradled.  Tavo  days 
after,  he  exprefled  a  defire  for  food,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  from  the  operation,  he  quitted  his  bed,  free  from 
pain,  although  the  Avound  Avas  not  yet  thoroughly 
clofed.  The  fame  Avant  of  fenfibility  is  obferved  in 
cafes  of  fradlures,  Avounds,  and  other  accidents  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature.  In  all  thefe  cafes  their  cure  is  eafily  effedt- 
ed,  and  they  feem  to  fuffer  lefs  prefent  pain  than  any 
other  race  of  men.  The  Ikulls  that  have  been  taken  up 
in  their  ancient  burying-grounds  are  of  a  greater  thick¬ 
nefs  than  that  bone  is  commonly  found,  being  from 
fix  to  feven  lines  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  fuperficies. 

The  fame  is  remarked  as  to  the  thicknefs  of  their 
{kins. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  their  compara¬ 
tive  infenfibility  to  pain  is  OAvingto  a  coarfer  and  flronger 
organization  than  that  of  other  nations.  The  eafe  Avith 
Avhich  they  endure  the  feverities  of  climate  is  another 
proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of 
Peru  live  amidft  perpetual  froft  and  fnow.  Although  an(j 
their  clothing  is  very  flight,  they  fupport  this  inclement  inclemen- 
temperature  without  the  leaft  inconvenience.  Habit,  itcies  of 
is  to  be  confeffed,  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  this,  weather, 
but  much  alfo  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  compadt  texture 
of  their  {kin,  Avhich  defends  them  from  the  impreflion  of 
cold  through  their  pores. 

The  northern  Indians  refemble  them  in  this  refpedh 
The  utmoft  rigours  of  the  Avinter  feafon  do  not  prevent 
them  from  folloAving  the  chafe  almoft  naked.  It  is 
true,  they  Avear  a  kind  of  woollen  cloak,  or  fometimes 
the  Ikin  of  a  wild  bead,  upon  their  flioulders  ;  but  be¬ 
fides  that  it  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  body,  it 
Avould  appear  that  they  ufe  it  rather  for  ornament  than 
W’armth.  In  fadl,  they  Avear  it  indiferiminately,  in 
the  feverities  of  Avinter  and  in  the  moft  fultry  heats  of 
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America,  furnmer,  •when  neither  Europeans  nor  negroes  can  fuf- 
v— —  fer  any  but  the  flighted  clothing.  They  even  frequently 
throw  afide  this  cloak  when  they  go  a  hunting,  that  it 
may  not  embarrafs  them  in  traverfing  their  forefts,  where 
they  fay  the  thorns  and  undergrowth  would  take  hold  of 
it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  Aide  fmoothly  over  the 
furface  of  their  naked  bodies.  At  all  times  they  go 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  without  fuffering  the  lead 
inconvenience,  either  from  the  cold,  or  from  thofe  coups 
de  foleil ,  which  in  Louifiana  are  fo  often  fatal  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  other  climates. 

The  Indians  of  South  America  diftinguilh  them- 
felves  by  modern  drefles,  in  which  they  affe£l  various 
taftes.  Thofe  of  the  high  country,  and  of  the  valleys 
in  Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  Spanilh  falhion.  Inftead 
of  hats  they  wear  bonnets  of  courfe  double  cloth,  the 
weight  of  which  neither  feems  to  incommode  them 
when  they  go  to  warmer  climates,  nor  does  the  acci¬ 
dental  want  of  them  feem  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
the  molt  piercing  cold  reigns.  Their  legs  and  feet  are 
always  bare,  if  we  except  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  the 
Ikins  of  oxen.  The  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
compared  with  thofe  of  North  America,  are  defcribed 
as  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  lefs  vigorous 
in  the  efforts  of  their  mind,  of  gentler  difpofitions, 
more  addifted  to  pleafure,  and  funk  in  indolence. — 
This,  however,  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  Many  of 
14  their  nations  are  as  intrepid  and  enterprifing  as  any 
Terrible  others  on  the  whole  continent.  Among  the  tribes  on 
trials  un-  the  banks  Qf  the  Oroonoko,  if  a  warrior  afpires  to  the 
their°chiefs  P°^  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a  long  fall, 
more  rigid  than  any  ever  obferved  by  the  moft  abfte- 
mious  hermit.  At  the  clofe  of  this  the  chiefs  af- 
femble  ;  and  each  gives  him  three  lafties  with  a  large 
whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his  body  is  almoft 
flayed.  If  he  betrays  the  lead  fymptom  of  impatience, 
or  even  of  fenfibility,  he  is  difgraced  for  ever,  and  re¬ 
jected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour.  After  fome  inter¬ 
val,  his  conftancy  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating 
trial.  He  is  laid  in  his  hammock  with  his  hands  bonnd 
faff  ;  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants, 
whofe  bite  occafions  a  violent  pain  and  inflammation, 
are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  ftand 
around  the  hammock  ;  and  whilft  thefe  cruel  infects 
fatten  upon  the  moft  fenfible  parts  of  his  body,  a  figh, 
a  groan,  or  an  involuntary  motion  expreffive  of  what 
he  fuffers,  would  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of 
which  he  is  ambitious.  Even  after  this  evidence,  his 
fortitude  is  not  deemed  to  be  fufficiently  afcertained, 
till  he  has  flood  another  teft  more  fevere,  if  poflible, 
than  the  former.  He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  ham¬ 
mock,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A 
fire  of  (linking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he 
may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved  in  fmoke.  Though 
fcorched  and  almoft  fuffocated,  he  muft  continue  to 
endure  this  with  the  fame  patient  infenfibility.  Many 
perilh  in  this  effay  of  their  firmnefs  and  courage  ;  but 
fuch  as  go  through  it  with  applaufe,  receive  the  enfigns 
of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnitr,  and  are  ever 
after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe 
behaviour  in  the  moft  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour 
to  their  country.  In  North  America,  the  previous 
trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  formal  nor  fo  fevere : 
Though,  even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to 
bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by 
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blows,  by  fire,  and  by  infults,  more  intolerable  to  a  An-.erivi. 
haughty  fpirit  than  either.  y— . -» 

Of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  North  Ameri-  lS 
cans  more  particularly,  the  following  is  the  moft  con  ^  j'j™5 
fiftent  account  that  can  be  collected  from  the  belt  in-™nSofthe 
formed  and  moft  impartial  writers.  North  A- 

Wben  the  Europeans  firft  arrived  in  America,  they  mericar  s 
found  the  Indians  quite  naked,  except  thofe  parts  mjrt,paIti' 
which  even  the  moft  uncultivated  people  ufually  con- CU 
ceal.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  generally  ufe  a 
coarfe  blanket,  which  they  buy  of  the  neighbouring 
planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabins  are  made  of  (takes  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  on  the  floor  either  on  mats 
or  the  ikins  of  wild  beads.  Their  diihes  are  of  tim¬ 
ber  ;  but  their  fpoons  are  .made  of  the  (kulls  of  wild 
oxen,  and  their  knives  of  flint.  A  kettle  and  a  large 
plate  conftitute  almoft  the  whole  utenfils  of  the  family. 

Their  diet  confifts  chiefly  in  what  they  procure  by 
hunting  ;  and  fagamite,  or  pottage,  is  likewife  one 
of  their  moft  common  kinds  of  food.  The  moft  ho¬ 
nourable  furniture  among  them  are  the  fcalps  of  their 
enemies  ;  with  thefe  they  ornament  their  huts,  which 
are  efteemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  fort  of 
fpoils. 

The  character  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded 
upon  their  circumftances  and  way  of  life.  A  people 
who  are  conftantly  employed  in  procuring  the  means 
of  a  precarious  fubfiftence,  who  live  by  hunting  the 
wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war 
with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  luppofed  to  enjoy 
much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  a  high  flow  of  fpirits.  The 
Indians  therefore  are  in  general  grave  even  unto  fadnefs : 
they  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to  jg 
fome  nations  of  Europe,  and  they  defpife  it.  Their  Their  re¬ 
behaviour  to  thofe  about  them  is  regular,  m«deft,  and  mark  hie 
refpeftful.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  amuftmcnt,  of 
which  that  of  faying  trifles  agreeably  is  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable,  they  never  fpeak,  but  when  they  have 
fomething  important  to  obfcrve  ;  and  all  their  actions, 
words,  and  even  looks,  are  attended  with  fome  mean¬ 
ing.  This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  w  ho  are  almoft 
continually  engaged  in  purfuits  which  to  them  are  of 
the  higheit  importance.  Their  fubfiltence  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their  hands  ;  and 
their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them, 
may  be  loft  by  the  fmalleft  inattention  to  the  defigns 
of  their  enemies.  As  they  have  no  particular  objefl 
to  attach  them  to  cne  place  rather  than  another,  they 
fly  wherever  they  expect  to  find  the  neceffaries  of  life 
in  greatelt  abundance.  Cities,  which  are  the  effects  of 
agriculture  and  arts,  they  have  none.  The  different 
tribes  or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafon  extremely 
fmall,  when  compared  with  civilized  focieties,  in  which 
induftry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united 
a  vaft  number  of  individuals  whom  a  complicated  lux¬ 
ury  renders  ufeful  to  one  another.  Thefe  fmall  tribes 
live  at  an  imroenfe  diltance  ;  they  are  feparated  by  a 
defert  frontier,  and  bid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable 
and  almoft  boundlefs  forefts. 

There  is  eltablilhed  in  each  fociely  a  certain  fpecie*  r 
of  government,  which  over  the  whole  continent  of  A- 
merica  prevails  with  exceeding  little  variation;  becaufc  ,  .  .-  j 
over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  manners  and  way  ihcm. 
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America.  o£  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniferm.  Without  arts, 
u~— v ""  '  riches,  or  luxury,  the  great  inftruments  of  fubjeftion 
in  polifhed  focieties,  an  American  has  no  method  by 
■which  he  can  render  himfelf  confiderable  among;  his 
companions,  but  by  fuperiority  in  perfunal  qualities  of 
body  or  mind.  But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  lavilh 
in  her  perfonal  diftinftions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame 
education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  defire 
to  remain  fo.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing 
pafiion  of  the  Americans ;  and  their  government,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  fentiment,  is  better  fecured 
than  by  the  wifeft  political  regulations.  They  are  very 
far,  however,  from  defpifing  all  fort  of  authority  ;  they 
are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  which  experience 
has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  enliil  under  the 
banners  of  the  chief  in  whole  valour  and  military  ad- 
drefs  they  have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.  In 
every  fociety,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  confidered  the 
power  of  the  chief  and  of  the  elders  •,  and,  according  as 
the  government  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  ariftocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are 
moll  engaged  in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  natu¬ 
rally  predominant  •,  becaufe  the  idea  of  having  a  mili¬ 
tary  leader  was  the  firft  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  and 
the  continual  exigencies  of  the  ftate  requiring  fuch  a 
leader,  will  continue  to  fupport,  and  even  to  enhance 
it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather  perfuafive  than  co¬ 
ercive  ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared 
as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no  offi¬ 
cers  of  juftice  ;  and  one  aft  of  ill-judged  violence  would 
pull  him  from  the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the  other 
form  of  government,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In  fome  tribes,  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whole  in¬ 
fluence  being  conftantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more 
confiderable.  (See  the  article  Niagara).  But  this 
fource  of  power  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  common  among  the  natives  of  America.  In  mod 
countries,  therefore,  age  alone  is  fufficient  for  acquiring 
refpeft,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age  which 
^  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource  of 
Their  pu-  knowledge  among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe 
blic  affem-  perfons,  bufinefs  is  condufted  with  the  utmoft  fimplici- 
blies.  ty,  and  which  may  recal  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  antiquity  a  picture  of  the  moll  early  ages.  The 
heads  of  families  meet  together  in  a  houfe  or  cabin  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpofe.  Here  the  bufinefs  is  difcuffed  ; 
and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftinguifhed  for  their  elo¬ 
quence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
thofe  talents.  Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftyle,  ftronger  than 
refined,  or  rather  foftened,  nations  can  well  bear,  and 
with  geftures  equally  violent,  but  often  extremely  natu¬ 
ral  and  expreffive.  W  hen  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and 
they  happen  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  they  ap¬ 
point  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  almoft  the 
whole  nation  partakes.  The  feaft  is  accompanied  with 
a  long,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their 
forefathers  are  celebrated.  They  have  dances  too, 
though,  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly 
of  the  military  kind  ;  and  their  mufic  and  dancing  ac¬ 
company  every  feaft. 


To  affift  their  memory,  they  have  belts  of  fmall  America, 
(hells  or  beads,  of  different  colours,  each  reprefenting  v  ■ 
a  particular  objeft,  which  is  marked  by  their  colour 
and  arrangement.  At  the  conclufion  of  every  fubjeft  Wampum 
on  which  they  difcourfe,  when  they  treat  w  ith  a  foreign  or  belts, 
ftate,  they  deliver  one  of  thofe  belts  j  for  if  this  cere¬ 
mony  ffiould  be  omitted,  all  that  they  have  faid  paffes 
for  nothing.  Thefe  belts  are  carefully  depofited  in 
each  town,  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation  j  and  to 
them  they  occafionally  have  recourfe,  when  any  public 
conteft  happens  with  a  neighbouring  tribe.  Ot  late,  as 
the  materials  of  which  thofe  belts  are  made  have  be¬ 
come  fcarce,  they  often ’give  fome  Ikin  in  place  of  the 
wampum  (the  name  of  the  beads),  and  receive  in  return 
prefents  of  a  more  valuable  kind  from  our  commiffion- 
ers  ;  for  they  never  conlider  a  treaty  as  of  any  weight, 
unlefs  every  article  in  it  be  ratified  by  fuch  a  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations, 
fcattered  as  they  are  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  one 
another,  meet  in  their  excurfions  after  prey.  If  there 
fubfifts  no  animofity  between  them,  which  feldom  is  the 
cafe,  they  behave  in  the  moft  friendly  and  courteous 
manner  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war,  or 
if  there  has  been  no  previous  intercourfe  between  them, 
all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed  enemies,  and  they 
fight  with  the  moft  favage  fury. 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  Their  war;, 
of  the  men  :  as  to  every  other  concern,  and  even  the 
little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left  to  the  women. 

Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  war, 
when  it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter 
or  interference,  is  either  to  revenge  themfelves  for  the 
death  of  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire  prifoners  who 
may  affift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt 
into  their  fociety.  Thefe  wars  are  either  undertaken 
by  fome  private  adventurers,  or  at  the  inftanee  of  the 
whole  community.  In  the  latter  cafe,  all  the  young 
men  who  are  difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  no  one 
is  compelled  contrary  to  his  inclination),  give  a  bit  of 
wood  to  the  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  defign  to  ac¬ 
company  him  j  for  every  thing  among  thofe  people  is 
tranfafted  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  many  2T 
forms.  The  chief  who  is  to  conduft  them  faft3  feve- Ceremonies 
ral  days,  during  which  he  converfes  with  no  one,  andb.efore  fet* 
is  particularly  careful  to  obferve  his  dreams  j  which tln^  out' 
the  prefumption  natural  to  favages  generally  renders  as 
favourable  as  be  could  defire.  A  variety  of  other  fu- 
perftitions  and  ceremonies  are  obferved.  One  of  the 
moft  hideous  is  fetting  the  war-kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an 
emblem  that  they  are  going  out  to  devour  their  ene¬ 
mies  ;  which  among  fome  nations  mull  formerly  have 
been  the  cafe,  finer*  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in 
clear  terms,  and  ufe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  ufage.  Then  they  difpatch  a  porcelain,  or  large 
ffiell,  to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  For  with  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

“  A  generous  friend fhip  no  cold  medium  knows  $ 

“  But  with  one  love,  with  one  refentment,  glows.” 

They  think  that  thofe  in  their  alliance  mull  not  only 
adopt  their  enmities,  but  have  their  refentment  wound 
up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfelves.  And  indeed 
no  people  carry  their  friendftiip  or  their  refentment  fo 
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far  as  they  do  ;  and  this  is  what  (hould  be  expe&ed  from 
'  their  peculiar  circumftances  ;  that  principle  in  human 
nature  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  focial  affeftions,  a£ts 
with  fo  much  the  greater  force  the  more  it  is  retrained. 
The  Americans,  who  live  in  fmall  focieties,  who  fee 
few  objefls  and  few  perfons,  become  wonderfully  at¬ 
tached  to  thefe  objects  and  perfons,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived  of  them  without  feeling  themfelves  miferable. 
Their  ideas  are  too  confined  to  enable  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  juft  fentiments  of  humanity,  or  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence.  But  this  very  circumftance,  while  it  makes 
them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree  towards 
thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  adds  a  new  force  to 
their  particular  friendlhips,  and  to  the  common  tie 
which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe 
different  tribes  which  are  in  alliance  with  one  another. 
Without  attending  to  this  refleftion,  fome  fatfts  we  are 
going  to  relate  wmuld  excite  our  wonder,  without  in¬ 
forming  our  reafon  ;  and  we  (hould  be  bewildered  in  a 
number  of  particulars,  feeminglv  oppofite  to  one  an¬ 
other,  without  being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufe  from 
which  they  proceed. 

Having  finiflied  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the 
war,  and  the  day  appointed  for  their  fetting  out  on  the 
expedition  being  arrived,  they  take  leave  of  their  friends, 
and  exchange  their  clothes,  or  whatever  moveables  they 
have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendlhip;  after  which  they 
proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  and  female  relations 
walking  before,  and  attending  them  to  fome  diftance. 
The  warriors  march  all  dreffed  in  their  fineft  apparel 
and  moft  (howy  ornaments,  without  any  order.  The 
chief  walks  (lowly  before  them,  finging  the  war-fong, 
while  the  reft  obfervethe  moft  profound  filence.  When 
they  come  up  to  their  women,  they  deliver  them  all 
their  finery,  and  putting  on  their  word  clothes,  pro¬ 
ceed  on  their  expedition. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  ftandard, 
which  is  generally  fome  beaft,  bird,  or  filh.  Thofe 
among  the  Five  Nations  are  the  bear,  otter,  wolf,  tor- 
toife,  and  eagle  ;  and  by  thefe  names  the  tribes  are 
ufually  diftinguifhed.  They  have  the  figures  of  thofe 
animals  pricked  and  painted  on  feveral  parts  of  their 
bodies  j  and  when  they  march  through  the  wood*,  they 
commonly,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  their  enfign  on  trees,  efpecially  after  a  fuccefe- 
ful  campaign  ;  marking  at  the  fame  time  the  number  of 
fcalps  or  prifoners  they  have  taken.  Their  military 
drefs  is  extremely  fingular.  They  cut  off  or  pull  out 
all  their  hair,  except  a  fpot  about  the  breadth  of  two 
Englilh  crown  pieces,  near  the  top  of  their  heads,  and 
entirely  deftroy  their  eyebrows.  The  lock  left  upon 
their  heads  is  divided  into  feveral  parcels,  each  of 
which  is  ftiffened  and  adorned  with  wampum,  beads, 
and  feathers  of  various  kinds,  the  whole  being  twilled 
into  a  form  much  refembling  the  modern  pompoon. 
Their  heads  are  painted  red  down  to  the  eyebrows, 
and  fprinkled  over  with  white  down.  The  griftles  of 
their  ears  are  fplit  almoft  quite  round,  and  diftended 
wi  th  wires  or  fplinters  fo  as  to  meet  and  tie  together 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Thefe  are  alfo  hung  with 
ornaments,  and  generally  bear  the  reprefentation  of 
fome  bird  or  beaft.  Their  nofes  are  likewife  bored  and 
hung  with  trinkets  of  beads,  and  their  faces  painted 
with  various  colours,  fo  as  to  make  an  awful  appear¬ 
ance.  Their  breads  are  adorned  with  a  gorget  or 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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medal,  of  brafs,  copper,  or  fome  other  metal  and  that  America 

dreadful  weapon  the  fcalping  knife  hangs  by  a  firing  ' - /— - 

from  their  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance 
and  attention,  to  give  and  to  avoid  a  furprife  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all  nations  in  the  2. 
world.  Accufiomed  to  continual  wandering  in  theQuicWs 
iorefts,  having  their  perceptions  Iliarpened  by  keen  ne-oftheir 
ceffity,  and  living  in  every  refpefr  according  to  nature, fenle5' 
their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree  of  acutenefs  which 
at  fir  ft  view  appears  incredible.  They  can  trace  out 
their  enemies  at  an  immenfe  diftance  by  the  fmoke  of 
their  fires,  which  they  fmell,  and  by  the  tracks  of 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an  Euro¬ 
pean  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  diftinguilli 
with  the  utmoft  facility.  They  can  even  difiinguifli 
the  different  nations  with  whom  they  are  acquainted 
and  can  determine  the  precife  time  when  they  paffed’ 
where  an  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glaffes,  di- 
ft inguifh  footfteps  at  all.  Thefe  circumftances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  fmall  importance,  becaufe  their  enemies 
are  no  lefs  acquainted  with  them.  When  they  go  out, 
therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  any 
thing  by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a  difco- 
very.  They  light  no  fire  to  warm  themfelves  or  to 
prepare  their  vifiuals  :  they  lie  clofe  to  the  ground  all 
day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night  ;  and  marching  along 
m  files,  he  that  doles  the  rear  diligently  covers  with 
leaves  the  tracks  of  his  own  feet  and  of  theirs  who 
preceded  him.  When  they  halt  to  refrefli  themfelves,  Vigilance 
fcouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  beatand  «r- 
up  every  place  where  they  fufpeft  an  enemy  to  lie  con-c.umfpec* 
cealed.  in  this  manner  they  enter  unawares  the  vil-tl0D‘ 
lages  of  their  foes  ;  and,  while  the  flower  of  the  nation 
are  engaged  in  hunting,  maffacre  all  the  children,  wo¬ 
men,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as 
many  as  they  can  manage,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to 
be  ufeful  to  their  nation.  But  when  the  enemy  is  ap- 
prifed  of  their  defign,  and  coming  on  in  arms  againft 
them,  they  throw  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among 
the  withered  herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are 
painted  to  refemble.  Then  they  allow  a  part  to  pafs 
unmolefted,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous  Ihout, 
riling  up  from  their  ambufli,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  muf- 
ket  bullets  on  their  foes.  The  party  attacked  returns  Manner  of 
the  fame  cry.  Every  one  (helters  himfelf  with  a  tree  fightinS 
and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  foon  as 
they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fe- 
cond  fire.  Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  the 
one  party  is  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of 
farther  refiftance.  But  if  the  force  on  each  fide  con¬ 
tinues  nearly  equal,  the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  lavages, 
inflamed  by  the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be 
reftrained.  They  abandon  their  diflant  war,  they  rulh 
upon  one  another  with  clubs  and  hatchets  in  their 
hands,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  infolting 
their  enemies  with  the  bittereft  reproaches.  A  cruel 
combat  enfues,  death  appears  in  a  thoufand  hideous 
forms,  which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions  to  behold,  but  which  roufe  the  fury  of  fas  ages. 

They  trample,  they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tear¬ 
ing  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  wallowing  in  their  blood 
like  wild  beads,  and  fometimes  devouring  their  flrth. 

The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  rrfiflance  j 
then  the  prifoners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men, 
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America,  whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful  than  theirs 
t-- — y— — '  -who  have  died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors  fet  up  a 
hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loft. 
They  approach  in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to 
their  own  village  ;  a  meffenger  is  fent  to  announce  their 
arrival,  and  the  women,  with  frightful  (hrieks,  come 
out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  hulbands. 
When  they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  elders  a  eircumftantial  account  of  every  parti¬ 
cular  of  the  expedition.  The  orator  proclaims  aloud 
this  'account  to  the  people  ;  and  as  he  mentions  the 
■  names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  {hrieks  of  the  wo¬ 
men  are  redoubled.  The  men  too  join  in  thefe  cries, 
according  as  each  is  moft  connefted  with  the  deceafed 
by  blood  or  friendfhip.  The  laft  ceremony  is  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  viflory  :  each  individual  then  forgets 
his  private  misfortunes,  and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  his 
nation  ;  all  tears  are  wfiped  from  their  eyes,  and  by  an 
unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in  a  moment  from 
the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But 
the  treatment  of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time 
remains  undecided,  is  what  chiefly  characterizes  the 
lavages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  af- 
feftions  or  refentment?.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall 
focieties,  connected  within  themfelves  by  the  firmed 
ties,  their  friendly  affedlions,  which  glowT  with  the 
moft  intenfe  warmth  within  the  walls  of' their  own  vil¬ 
lage,  feldom  extend  beyond  them.  They  feel  nothing 
for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  ;  and  their  refentment 
is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  injured 
them  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners, 
who  have  themfelves  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  conquerors,  and  are  prepared  for  them. 
Treatment  The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to 
of  their  pri- the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  diftribution  made 
toners.  by  the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lofs 
of  a  citizen.  If  thofe  who  receive  him  have  their  fa¬ 
mily  weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt 
the  captive  into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a 
member.  But  if  they  have  no  occafion  for  him,  or 
their  refentment  for  the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too 
high  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  connedled  with  thofe 
who  rvere  concerned  in  it,  they  fentence  him  to  death. 
All  thofe  who  have  met  with  the  fame  fevere  fentence 
being  colledled,  the  whole  nation  is  affembled  at  the 
execution,  as  for  forne  great  folemnity.  A  foaffbld 
is  eredled,  and  the  prifoners  are  tied  to  the  flake,  where 
they  commence  their  death-fong,  and  prepare  for  the 
enfuing  feene  of  cruelty  with  the  moft  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage.  Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  are  determin¬ 
ed  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  refined  and  ex- 
2S  quifite  tortures.  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his 
Shorkmg  body,  and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  parts. 

One.  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by  one ; 
another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the 
flefli  with  his  teeth;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled 
:  s  it  is,  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which 
he  fmokes  like  tobacco ;  then  they  pound  his  toes  and 
fingers  to  pieces  between  two  ftones  ;  they  cut  circles 
about  his  joints,  and  gafhes  in  the  flefhy  parts  of  his 
limbs,  which  they  fear  immediately  with  red-hot  irons, 
cutting,  burning,  and  pincing  them  alternately  ;  they 
pull  off  his  flefh,  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit, 
devouring  it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces 
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with  the  blood  in  an  enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury,  America. 
When  they  have  thus  torn  off  the  flefh,  they  twift  the  '■  — -v-  ■  -v 
bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and 
fnapping  them,  wbilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling 
and  extending  their  limbs  in  every  way  that  can  in- 
creafe  the  torment.  This  continues  often  five  or  fix 
hours  ;  and  fometimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  fa- 
vages,  days  together.  Then  they  frequently  unbind 
him,  to  give  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what 
new  torments  they  (hall  infliift,  and  to  refrefh  the 
ftrength  of  the  fufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a 
variety  of  unheard-of  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  deep,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to 
aw7ake  him,  and  renew  his  fufferings.  He  is  again 
fattened  to  the  flake,  and  again  they  renew  their  cruel¬ 
ty  ;  they  flick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of 
wood  that  eafily  takes  fire,  but  burns  (lowly ;  they  con¬ 
tinually  run  (harp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body  ; 
they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thruft  out  his 
eyes;  and  laftly  after  having  burned  his  flefh  from  the 
bones  with  flow  fires;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body 
that  it  is  all  but  one  wound;  after  having  mutilated  his 
face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  nothing  human  in  it ; 
after  having  peeled  the  fkin  from  the  head,  and  poured 
a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked 
fkull — they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch  ;  who,  blind, 
and  daggering  with  pain  and  weaknefs,  affaulted  and 
pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and  ftones,  now  up, 
now  dow'n,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  flep,  runs, 
hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out 
of  compaftion,  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  club  or  dagger.  The  body  is  then  put  into  a 
kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fucceeded  by  a 
feafl  as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the 
female  nature,  and  transformed  into  fomething  worfe 
than  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in  this  feene  of  hor¬ 
ror  ;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit 
round  the  flake,  fmoking  and  looking  on  without  the 
lead  emotion.  What  is  moft  extraordinary,  the  fuf-Confta^cy 
ferer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals  of  his  torments,  ot  the  fuf- 
fmokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converfes  with  ferer*. 
his  torturers  about  different  matters.  Indeed,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  feems  a  conteft 
which  fhall  exceed,  they  in  inflifting  the  moft  horrid 
pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firmnefs  and  con- 
ftancy  almoft  above  human  :  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh, 
not  a  diftortion  of  countenance  efcapes  him  ;  he  pof- 
ftffes  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midft  of  his  torments; 
he  recounts  his  own  exploits  ;  he  informs  them  what 
cruelties  he  has  inflicted  upon  their  countrymen,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his 
death  ;  and,  though  his  reproaches  exafperate  them  to 
a  perfe£l  madnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues  his 
in ful ts  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  torment¬ 
ing,  pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquifite  methods,  and 
more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body  to  be  afflitfted.  The 
women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well  as  the  men; 
and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  Indian  to  behave  otherwife,  as 
it  would  be  for  any  European  to  fuffer  as  an  Indian. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  an  early  inftitution, 
and  a  ferocious  third  of  glory.  “  I  am  brave  and  in¬ 
trepid  (exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  hi3  tormen¬ 
tors)  ;  I  do  not  fear  death,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures  ; 
thofe  who  fear  them  are  cowards;  they  are  Jtfs  than 
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women  :  life  is  nothing  to  thofe  who  have  courage  : 

J  May  my  enemies  be  confounded  with  defpair  and  rage! 
Oh  !  that  I  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood 
to  the  laft  drop.” 

But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  nor  the  in¬ 
flexibility  on  the  other,  are  among  themfelves  matter 
_  of  aftonifnment :  for  vengeance,  and  fortitude  in  the 
midft  of  torment,  are  duties  which  they  confider  as 
facred  ;  they  are  the  effefts  of  their  earlieft  education, 
and  depend  upon  principles  inftilled  into  them  from  their 
infancy.  On  all  other  occafions  they  are  humane  and 
compafllonate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  warmth  of  their 
affeftion  towards  their  friends,  who  confifl  of  all  thofe 
who  live  in  the  fame  village,  or  are  in  alliance  with  it. 
Among  thefe  all  things  are  common  ;  and  this,  though 
it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  poffefling  very  di- 
ftinft  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  ftrength  of  their  attachments  ;  becaufe 
in  every  thing  elfe,  with  their  lives  as  well  as  their  for¬ 
tunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends.  Their 
houfes,  their  provifions,  even  their  young  women,  are 
not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  Has  any  one  of  thefe 
fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  ;  has  his  harveft  failed  ; 
or  is  his  houfe  burned — he  feels  no  other  effeft  of  his 
misfortune,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended,  the 
American  is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fentiments, 
he  appears  reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or  fur- 
prife  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  a  horrible  re¬ 
venge.  No  length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  re- 
fentment  ;  no  diftance.of  place  great  enough  to  protect 
the  objeft  :  he  croffes  the  fleepeft  mountains,  he  pier¬ 
ces  the  mod  impracticable  forefts,  and  traverfes  the 
moft  hideous  bogs  and  deferts  for  feveral  hundreds  of 
miles  ;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue 
of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirtl,  with 
patience  and  cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his 
enemv,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  moft  fhocking  bar¬ 
barities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flefti.  To  fueh  ex¬ 
tremes  do  the  Indians  pufh  their  friendlhip  or  their  en¬ 
mity  5  and  fuch  indeed,  in  general,  is  the  charafter  of 
all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  we  have  faid  1  efpefting  the  Indians  would 
be  a  faint  picture,  did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of 
their  friendfhip,  which  principally  appears  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  dead.  When  any  one  of  the  fociety  is 
cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole.  On  this  occafion 
a  thoufand  ceremonies  are  praftifed,  denoting  the  moft 
lively  forrow.  No  bufinefs  is  tranfafted,  however  pref- 
fing,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the  dead  are 
performed.  The  body  is  wafhed,  anointed,  and  paint¬ 
ed.  Then  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  hideous 
bowlings,  intermixed  with  fongs  which  celebrate  the 
great  aftions  of  the  deceafed  and  his  anceftors.  I  he 
men  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  1  he  whole 
village  is  prefent  at  the  interment,  and  the  cnrpfe  is 
habited  in  the  moft  fumptuous  ornaments.  Clofe  to 
the  body  of  the  defunft  are  placed  his  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  with  whatever  he  valued  moft  in  his  life,  and  a 
quantity  of  provifions  for  his  fubfiftence  on  the  journey 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  take.  This  folemnity,  like  every 
other,  is  attended  with  feafting.  The  funeral  being 
ended,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  confine  themfelves 
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to  their  hut  for  a  confiderable  time  to  indulge  their  Amer  - . 
grief.  After  an  interval  of  fome  weeks  they  vifit  the 
grave,  repeat  their  forrow,  new  clothe  the  remains  of 
the  body,  and  aft  over  again  all  the  folemnities  of  the 
funeral. 

Among  the  various  tokens  of  their  regard  for  their 
deceafed  friends,  the  moft  remarkable  is  what  they  call 
th &  feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  fenf  of  fouls.  The  day  for 
this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the  council  of  their  chiefs, 
who  give  orders  fur  every  thing  which  may  enable  them 
to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  the 
neighbouring  nations  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  At  this  time  all  who  have  died  fince  the 
preceding  feaft  of  the  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  graves. 

Even  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft  di- 
ftance  from  the  villages  arc  diligently  fought  for,  and 
condufted  to  this  rendezvous  of  the  dead,  which  exhibits 
a  feene  of  horror  beyond  the  power  of  defeription. — 

When  the  feaft  is  concluded,  the  bodies  are  dreffed  in 
the  fined:  (kins  which  can  be  procured,  and  after  being 
expofed  for  fome  time  in  this  pomp,  are  again  committed 
to  the  earth  with  great  folemnity,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  funeral  games. 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingre-  Superfli- 
dient  in  their  charafter,  gives  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  re-d°ns- 
ligion.  Arelkoui,  or  the  god  of  battle,  is  revered  as' 
the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  be¬ 
fore  they  go  into  the  field  ;  and  according  as  his  dif- 
pofition  is  more  or  left  favourable  to  them,  they  con¬ 
clude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some  na¬ 
tions  worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  ;  among  others  there 
are  a  number  of  traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of 
the  w’orld  and  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  :  traditions  which 
refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  ft  ill  more 
abfurd  and  inconfiftent.  But  religion  is  not  the  pre¬ 
vailing  charafter  of  the  Indians :  and  except  when 
they  have  fome  immediate  occafion  for  the  aftiftance  of 
their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worftiip.  Like 
all  rude  nations,  however,  they  are  ftrongly  addifted 
to  fuperftition.  They  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  a 
number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirits,  who  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  hap- 
pinels  or  mifery.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  that  our  difeafes  proceed  j  and  it  is  to  the  good 
genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The  minifters  of  ' 
the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phy- 
ficians  among  the  favages.  Thefe  jugglers  are  fuppof¬ 
ed  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  moft  commonly 
in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events  j 
they  are  called  in  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  fick,  and  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii  whether  they 
will  get  over  the  difeafe,  and  in  what  way  they  mull 
be  treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  are  extremely  Ample  in 
their  fyltem  of  phyfic,  and,  in  alrnoft  every  difeafe, 
direft  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  patient 
is  enclofed  in  a  narrow  cabin,  in  the  midft  of  which  is 
a  (tone  red  hot  :  on  this  they  throw  water,  until  he  is 
well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  his  own  fweat. 

Then  they  hurry  him  from  this  bagnio,  and  plunge 
him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method, 
which  cofts  many  their  lives,  often  performs  \-ery  ex¬ 
traordinary  cures.  The  jugglers  have  likewife  the  ufc 
of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  and  all  the 
favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  herbs.  But  the  power  of  thefe  remedies  i>  al- 
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•ways  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremonies  with  which 
they  are  adminiftered. 

Though  the  women  generally  bear  the  laborious  part 
of  domettic  economy,  their  condition  is  far  from  being 
fo  flavifh  as  it  appears.  On  the  contrary,  the  greateft 
refpedl  is  paid  by  the  men  to  the  female  fex.  The  wo¬ 
men  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  (hare  in  all 
deliberations  which  concern  the  Hate.  Polygamy  is 
pra&ifed  by  fotne  nations,  but  is  not  general.  In  mod, 
they  content  themfelves  with  one  wife  ;  but  a  divorce  is 
admitted  in  cafe  of  adultery.  No  nation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  without  a  regular  marriage,  in  which  there  are 
many  ceremonies  ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  the  bride’s 
prefenting  the  bridegroom  with  a  plate  of  their  corn. 
The  women,  though  before  incontinent,  are  remarkable 
for  chaftity  after  marriage. 

Liberty,  in  its  full  extent,  being  the  darling  paftion 
dent  love  of  of  the  Indians,  their  education  is  directed  in  fuch  a 
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manner  as  to  cherilh  this  difpofition  to  the  utmoil. 
Hence  children  are  never  upon  any  account  chaftifed 
with  blows,  and  they  are  feldom  even  reprimanded. 
Reafon,  they  fay,  will  guide  their  children  when  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  it,  and  before  that  time  their  faults 
cannot  be  very  great  :  but  blows  might  damp  their  free 
and  martial  fpirit,  by  the  habit  of  a  flavifh  motive  to 
adlion.  When  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing  like 
command,  dependence,  or  lubordination  ;  even  ltrong 
perfuaficm  is  induftrioufly  withheld  by  thofe  who  have 
influence  among  them. — No  man  is  held  in  great  efteem, 
unlefs  he  has  increafed  the  ftrength  of  his  country  with 
a  captive,  or  adorned  his  hut  with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  his 
enemies. 

Controverlies  among  the  Indians  are  few,  and  quick¬ 
ly  decided.  When  any  criminal  matter  is  fo  flagrant 
as  to  become  a  national  concern,  it  is  brought  under 
the  jurifdiflion  of  the  great  council  :  but  in  ordinary 
cafes,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compromifed  by 
the  parties  concerned.  If  a  murder  be  committed,  the 
family  which  has  loft  a  relation  prepares  to  retaliate  on 
that  of  the  offender.  They  often  kill  the  murderer  j 
and  when  this  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  laft  perfon 
flain  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and 
to  have  the  fame  light  to  vengeance,  as  the  other  party. 
In  general,  however,  the  offender  abfents  himfelf  j  the. 
friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  thofe  of  the 
perfon  that  has  been  murdered.  The  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  at  length  appears  with  a  number  of  prefents,  the 
delivery  of  which  he  accompanies  with  a  formal  fpeech. 
The  whole  ends,  as  ufual,  in  mutual  feaftings,  fongs, 
and  dances.  If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one  of 
the  fame  family  or  cabin,  that  cabin  has  the  full  right 
of  judgment  within  itfelf,  either  to  punilh  the  guilty 
with  death,  or  to  pardon  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  give 
fome  recompenfe  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  flain. 
Inftances  of  fuch  a  crime,  however,  very  feldom  hap¬ 
pen  ;  for  their  attachment  to  thofe  of  the  fame  family 
is  remarkably  ftrong,  and  is  Laid  to  produce  fuch  friend- 
ftiips  as  may  vie  with  the  moft  celebrated  in  fabulous 
antiquity. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Indian  nations  ;  but  every  tribe  has  fomething  pecu- 
different  of  liar  to  itfelf.  Among  the  Hurons  and  Natcbes,  the 
aations.  dignity  of  the  chief  is  hereditary,  and  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion  in  the  female  line.  When  this  happens  to  be 
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extinft,  the  moft  refpeftable  matron  of  the  tribe  makes  America, 
choice  of  whom  fhe  pleafes,  to  fucceed.  <„  i.-v— ■  > 

The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  feveral  fachems  or 
chiefs,  elefled  by  the  different  villages  ;  as  are  alfo  the 
Creeks  and  Chadlaws.  The  two  latter  punilh  adultery 
in  a  woman  by  cutting  off  her  hair,  which  they  will  not 
fuffer  to  grow  till  the  corn  is  ripe  the  next  leafon  j  but 
the  Illinois,  for  the  fame  crime,  cut  off  the  women’s 
nofes  and  ears. 

The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  formed  into  a  fort  of 
empire  ;  and  the  emperor  is  eledltd  from  theeldeft  tribe, 
which  is  that  of  the  Ottowawaws.  He  has  the  greateft 
authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  iince  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  perfon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a  defign  of  unit¬ 
ing  all  the  Indian  nations  under  his  fovereignty  j  but  he 
mifearried  in  the  attempt. 

In  general,  the  American  Indians  live  to  a  great  age,  Longevity 
although  it  is  not  poffible  to  know  from  themfelves  the  of  the  In- 
exaft  number  of  their  years.  It  was  alked  of  an  In-dians. 
dian,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  age  he 
was  of  ?  I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  Upon 
putting  the  queftion  in  a  different  form,  by  reminding 
him  of  certain  circumftances  in  former  times,  My  machu, 
faid  he,  fpoke  to  me  when  I  was  young  of  the  Incas ; 
and  he  had  feen  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  re¬ 
ply,  there  mufl  have  elapfed,  from  the  date  of  his  ma- 
chu’s  (his  grandfather’s)  remembrance  to  that  time,  a 
period  of  at  leaft  232  years.  The  man  who  made  this 
reply  appeared  to  be  1  20  years  of  age  :  for,  befides  the 
whitenefs  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his  body  was  almoft 
bent  to  the  ground  •,  without,  however,  Ihowing  any 
other  marks  of  debility  or  fuffering.  This  happened 
in  1764.  This  longevity,  attended  in  general  with  un¬ 
interrupted  health,  is  probably  the  confequence  in  part 
of  their  vacancy  from  all  ferious  thought  and  employ¬ 
ment,  joined  alfo  with  the  robuft  texture  and  conforma¬ 
tion  of  their  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  did  not  de- 
ftroy  one  another  in  their  almoft  perpetual  wars,  and  if 
their  habits  of  intoxication  were  not  fo  univerfal  and 
incurable,  they  would  be,  of  all  the  races  of  men  who 
inhabit  the  globe,  the  moft  likely  to  prolong,  not  only 
the  bounds,  but  the  enjoyments,  of  animal  life  to  their 
utmoft  duration. 

~  8 

Let  us  now  attend  to  other  piflures  which  have  other  pic- 
been  given  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  new  tures  of  the 
world.  The  vices  and  defeats  of  the  American  In-  Americans, 
dians  have  by  feveral  writers  been  moft  unaccountably 
aggravated,  and  every  virtue  and  good  quality  denied 
them.  Their  cruelties  have  been  already  deferibed 
and  accounted  for.  The  following  anecdote  of  an  Al¬ 
gonquin  woman  we  find  adduced  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  innate  third  of  blood.  That  nation 
being  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  fire  happened  to  be 
made  prifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one  of  the  villages 
belonging  to  them.  Here  fhe  was  dripped  naked,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their 
cabins.  In  this  condition  Ihe  remained  ten  days,  the  ^ 
favages  fleeping  round  her  every  night.  The  eleventh  Anecdotes 
night,  while  they  were  afleep,  fhe  found  means  to  dif-ofan  Al- 
engage  one  of  her  hands,  with  which  fhe  immediately  £on<luin 
freed  herfelf  from  the  ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.  'vornan' 
Though  fhe  had  now  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  unper¬ 
ceived,. 
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America,  ceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  flip  fo  fa- 
“—Y”— '  vourable  an  opportunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies. 

The  attempt  was  manifeftly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own 
life  }  yet,  fnatching  up  a  hatchet,  (he  killed  the  favage 
that  lay  next  her  :  and,  fpringing  out  of  the  cabin,  con¬ 
cealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  (he  had  obferved 
the  day  before.  The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon 
alarmed  the  other  favages,  and  the  young  ones  imme¬ 
diately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her. — Perceiving  from  her 
tree,  that  they  all  direfted  their  courfe  one  way,  and 
that  no  favage  was  near  her,  (he  left  her  fanftuary,  and, 
flying  in  an  oppofite  dire£lion,  ran  into  a  foreft  with¬ 
out  being  perceived.  The  fecond  day  after  this  hap¬ 
pened,  her  footfteps  were  difcovered,  and  they  purfued 
her  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  third  day  (he  difco¬ 
vered  her  enemies  at  her  heels.  Upon  this  (he  threw 
herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water  ;  and,  diving  among  fome 
weeds  and  bulruflies,  (he  could  juft  breath  above  wa¬ 
ter  without  being  perceived.  Herpurfuers,  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  moft  diligent  fearch,  were  forced  to  return. — 
For  35  days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe  through 
woods  and  deferts,  without  any  other  fuftenance  than 
roots  and  wild  berries.  When  (he  came  to  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  (he  made  with  her  own  hands  a  kind  of 
a  wicker  raft,  on  which  (he  eroded  it.  As  (he  went  by 
the  French  fort  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well  knowing 
where  (he  was,  (he  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages  > 
and,  fearing  they  might  be  Iroquois,  run  again  into  the 
woods,  where  (he  remained  till  funfet. — Continuing 
her  courfe,  foon  after  (he  faw  the  Trois  Rivieres ;  and 
was  then  difcovered  by  a  party  whom  (he  knew  to  be 
Hurons,  a  nation  in  alliance  with  the  Algonquins.  She 
then  fquatted  down  behind  a  bu(h,  calling  out  to  them 
that  (Ire  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  becaufe  (he 
was  naked.  They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket, 
and  then  conduced  her  to  the  fort,  where  (he  recounted 
her  (lory. 

4°  Perfonal  courage  has  been  denied  them.  In  proof 
wdth^ufil  °f  t*le^r  pufdlanimity,  the  following  incidents  are  quot- 
lanimftv.  *  ed  from  Charlevoix  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Sketches  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Man.  “  The  fort  de  Vercheres  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was,  in  the  year  1690, 
attacked  by  fome  Iroquois.  They  approached  fllently, 
preparing  to  fcale  the  palifade,  when  fome  mu(ket  (hot 
made  them  retire.  Advancing  a  fecond  time,  they  were 
again  repulfed,  wondering  that  they  (hould  difeover  none 
but  a  woman  who  was  feen  everywhere.  This  was 
Madame  de  Vercheres,  who  appeared  as  refolute  as  if 
fupported  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  hopes  of  ftorm- 
ing  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it  occafioned  reite¬ 
rated  attacks.  After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fear¬ 
ing  to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  Two  years  after, 
a  party  of  the  fame  nation  appeared  before  the  fort  fo 
unexpectedly,  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
proprietor,  had  but  time  to  (hut  the  gate.  V  ith  the 
young  woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier. 
She  (howed  herfelf  with  her  afliftant,  fometimes  in  one 
place  and  fometimes  in  another  ;  changing  her  drefs  fre- 
quently,  in  order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a  garrifon  ; 
and  always  fired  opportunely.  Fhe  faint-hearted  Iroquois 
decamped  without  fuccefs.” 

There  is  no  inftance,  it  is  faid,  either  of  a  (ingle  In¬ 
dian  facing  an  individual  of  any  other  nation  in  fair 
and  open  combat,  or  of  their  jointly  venturing  to  try 
the  fate  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes. 
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Even  with  the  greateft  fuperiority  of  numbers,  they  Amem. 
dare  not  meet  an  open  attack.  Yet,  notwithftanding  -v— ' 

this  want  of  courage,  they  are  (till  formidable  j  nay, 
it  has  been  known,  that  a  fmall  party  of  them  has 
routed  a  much  fuperior  body  of  ^regular  troops  :  but 
this  can  only  happen  when  they  have  furprifed  them  in 
the  taftneflfes  of  their  forefts,  where  the  covert  of  the 
wood  may  conceal  them  until  they  take  their  aim  with 
the  utmoft  certainty.  After  one  fuch  difeharge  they 
immediately  retreat,  without  leaving  the  (mailed  trace 
of  their  route.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  than  an  on- 
fet  of  this  kind  mull  produce  confufton  even  among  the 
fteadieft  troops,  when  they  can  neither  know  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  nor  perceive  the  place  where  they  lie 
in  ambulh.  4I 

Perfidy  combined  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  made  a  Accuiedof 
part  of  their  charaCler.  Don  Ulloa  relates,  That  the  In-Per^>'- 
dians  of  the  country  called  Notches ,  in  Louifiana,  laid 
a  plot  for  maffacring  in  one  night  every  individual  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French  colony  eftabli(hed  there.  This 
plot  they  aftually  executed,  notwithftanding  the  feem- 
ing  good  underftanding  that  fubfifted  between  them 
and  thefe  European  neighbours.  Such  was  the  fecre- 
cy  which  they  obferved,  that  no  perfon  had  the  lead 
fufpicion  of  their  defign  until  the  blow  was  (truck. 

One  Frenchman  alone  efcaped,  by  favour  of  the  dark- 
nefs,  to  relate  the  difafter  of  his  countrymen.  The 
compaflion  of  a  female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  to  his  exemption  from  the  general  maffacre. 

The  tribe  of  Natches  had  invited  the  Indians  of  other 
countries,  even  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  to  join  in 
the  fame  confpiracy.  The  day,  or  rather  the  night, 
was  fixed,  on  which  they  were  to  make  an  united  at¬ 
tack  on  the  French  colonifts.  It  was  intimated  by 
fending  a  parcel  of  rods,  more  or  lefs  numerous  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  diftance  of  each  tribe,  with  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  abftra6l  one  rod  daily  •,  the  day  on  which  the 
lad  fell  to  be  taken  away  being  that  fixed  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  plan.  The  women  were  partner?  of  the 
bloody  fecret.  The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diftri- 
buted,  that  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happen¬ 
ed  to  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  a  female,  i  his  woman, 
either  moved  by  her  own  feelings  of  compaflion,  or  by 
the  commiferation  exprefl'ed  by  her  female  acquaint¬ 
ances  irr  the  view  of  the  propofed  feene  of  bloodthed, 
abftradled  one  day  three  or  four  of  the  rods,  and  thus 
anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe’s  proceeding  to  the 
execution  of  the  general  confpiracy.  I  he  confcquence 
of  this  was,  that  the  Natches  were  the  only  aftors  in 
this  carnage  ;  their  dillant  affociates  having  dill  feveral 
rods  remaining  at  t lie  time  when  the  former  made  the 
attack.  An  opportunity  was  thereby  given  to  the  co¬ 
lonifts  in  tliofe  quarters  to  take  menfures  for  their  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  preventing  a  more  extenfive  execution  of 

the  defign.  _  _ 

It  was  by  confpiracies  fimilar  to  this  that  the  Indians 
of  the  province  of  Macas,  in  the  kingdom  of  (^uito, 
deftroyed  the  opulent  city  of  Logrogno,  the  colony  of 
Guambaya,  and  its  capital  Sevilla  del  Oro  ;  and  that  fo 
completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  in  what  place 
thefe  fettiements  cxifted,  or  where  that  abundance  of 
gold  was  found  from  which  the  lalt  mentioned  city  took 
the  addition  to  its  name.  Like  ravages  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  upon  l’Imperiale  in  Chili,  the  colonics  of  the 
Millions  of  Chuncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  Firma, 

and  i 
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America,  and  many  other  places  which  have  afforded  fcenes  of 
— v—***-'  this  barbarous  ferocity.  Thefe  confpiracies  are  always 
carried  on  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fecret  is  invio¬ 
lably  kept,  the  aftors  affemble  at  the  precife  hour  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  every  individual  is  animated  with  the  fame 
fanguinary  purpofes.  The  males  that  fall  into  their 
hands  are  put  to  death  with  every  (hoc-king  circum- 
ftance  that  can  be  fuggelted  by  a  cool  and  determined 
cruelty.  The  females  are  carried  off,  and  preferved  as 
monuments  of  their  victory,  to  be  employed  as  their  oc- 
cafions  require. 

Nor  can  this  odious  cruelty  and  treachery,  it  is  faid, 
be  judly  afcribed  to  their  fubjeftion  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
■feeing  the  fame  character  belongs  equally  to  all  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  vad  continent,  even  thofe 
who  have  preferved  their  independence  mod  complete¬ 
ly.  Certain  it  is,  continues  he,  that  thefe  people,  with 
the  mod  limited  capacities  for  every  thing  elfe,  difplay 
an  adonilhing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlety  with 
refpeft  to  every  object  that  involves  treachery,  blood- 
thed,  and  rapine.  As  to  thefe,  they  feem  to  have  been 
all  educated  at  one  fchool ;  and  a  fecret,  referring  to 
any  fuch  plan,  no  confideration  on  earth  can  extort  from 

42  them. 

Their  un-  Their  underdandings  alfo  have  been  reprefented  as 
derltanding  not  iefs  contemptible  than  their  manners  are  grots  and 
reprefented  bruta]  Many  nations  are  neither  capable  of  forming 
an  arrangement  for  futurity  ;  nor  does  their  folicitude 
or  forefight  extend  fo  far.  They  fet  no  value  upon 
thofe  things  of  which  they  are  not  in  fome  imme¬ 
diate  want.  In  the  evening,  when  a  Carib  is  going  to 
red,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  ham¬ 
mock  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for 
the  flighted  trifle.  At  the  clofe  of  winter,  a  North 
American,  mindful  of  what  he  has  fuffered  from  the 
cold,  fets  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erefting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect  him  againfl  the 
inclemency  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  :  but  as  foon  as 
the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  abandons  his  work,  and 

43  never  thinks  of  it  more  till  the  return  of  the  cold 
Alleged  in- compels  him  to  refume  it. —  In  fliort,  to  be  free  from 
dolence  and ]ab0ur  feems  to  be  the  utmod  with  of  an  American. 

'  lP1  1  y-  They  will  continue  whole  days  dretched  in  their  ham¬ 
mocks,  or  feated  on  the  earth,  without  changing  their 
pollure,  railing  their  eyes,  or  uttering  a  Angle  word. 
They  cannot  compute  the  fucceflion  of  days  nor  of 
weeks.  The  different  afpefts  of  the  moon  alone  engage 
their  attention  as  a  meafure  of  time.  Of  the  year  they 
have  no  other  conception  than  what  is  fuggefted  to 
them  by  the  alternate  heat  of  dimmer  and  cold  of  win¬ 
ter  ;  nor  have  they  the  lead  idea  of  applying  to  this 
period  the  obvious  computation  of  the  months  which 
it  contains.  When  it  is  afked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru, 
even  the  mod  civilized,  what  age  he  is  of-,  the  only  an- 
fwer  he  can  give  is  the  number  of  caciques  he  has  feen. 
It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  only  recollect  the  mod 
didant  of  thefe  princes  in  whole  time  certain  circum- 
dances  had  happened  peculiarly  memorable,  while  of 
thofe  that  lived  in  a  more  recent  period  they  have  lod 
all  remembrance. 

The  lame  grofs  dupidity  is  alleged  to  be  obfervable 
in  thofe  Indians  who  have  retained  their  original  liberty. 
I  hey  are  never  known  to  fix  the  dates  of  any  events  in 
their  minds,  or  to  trace  the  fucceflion  of  circum dances 
that  have  arifen  from  fuch  events.  Their  imagination 
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takes  in  only  the  prefent,  and  in  that  only  what  rati-  America, 
mately  concerns  themfelves.  Nor  can  difcipline  or  in-  k— — y—— - > 
ftruftion  overcome  this  natural  deleft  of  apprehenfion. 

In  faft,  the  fubjefted  Indians  in  Peru,  who  have  a  con¬ 
tinual  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  furnifti- 
ed  with  curates  perpetually  occupied  in  giving  them 
leffons  of  religion  and  morality,  and  who  mix  with  all 
ranks  of  the  civilized  fociety  eltabliflied  among  them, 
are  almod  as  dupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen 
who  have  had  no  fuch  advantages.  The  Peruvians, 
while  they  lived  under  the  government  of  their  Incas, 
preferved  the  records  of  certain  remarkable  events. 

They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  regular  government,  defcribed 
by  the  hidorians  of  the  conqued  of  Peru.  This  go¬ 
vernment  originated  entirely  from  the  attention  and  abi¬ 
lities  of  their  princes,  and  from  the  regulations  enafted 
by  them  for  direfting  the  conduft  of  their  fubjefts. 

This  ancient  degree  of  civilization  among  them  gives 
ground  to  prefume,  that  their  legiflators  fprung  from 
fome  race  more  enlightened  than  the  other  trjbes  of  In¬ 
dians  j  a  race  of  which  no  individual  feems  to  remain  in 
the  prefent  times.  44 

Vanity  and  conceit  are  faid  to  be  blended  with  their  Their  va. 
ignorance  and  treachery.  Notwithdanding  all  they  nity  antl 
differ  from  Europeans,  they  Hill,  it  is  faid,  confider concelS- 
themfelves  as  a  race  of  men  far  fuperior  to  their  con¬ 
querors.  This  proud  belief,  arifingfrom  their  perverted 
ideas  of  excellence,  is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known 
continent  of  America.  They  do  not  think  it  poffible 
that  any  people  can  be  fo  intelligent  as  themfelves. 

When  they  are  detefted  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their 
common  obfervation,  that  the  Spaniards,  or  Viracohas , 
want  to  be  as  knowing  as  they  are.  Thofe  of  Loui- 
fiana,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  are  equally  vain  of 
their  fuperior  underdanding,  confounding  that  quality 
with  the  cunning  which  they  themfelves  condantly 
praftife.  The  whole  objeft  of  their  tranfaftions  is  to 
overreach  thofe  with  whom  they  deal.  Yet,  though 
faithlefs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of 
promife  on  the  part  of  others.  While  the  Europeans 
feek  their  amity  by  prefents,  they  give  themfelves  no 
concern  to  fecure  a  reciprocal  friendfliip.  Hence,  pro¬ 
bably,  arifes  their  idea,  that  they  mud  be  a  fuperior 
race  of  men,  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who 
are  at  fuch  pains  to  court  their  alliance  and  avert  their 
enmity.  43 

Their  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried.  The  Their  elo- 
free  tribes  of  favages  who  enter  into  conventions  with  quence  dif- 
the  Europeans,  it  is  obferved,  are  aceudomed  to  makePara£ed’ 
long,  pompous,  and,  according  to  their  own  notions, 
fublime  harangues,  but  without  any  method  or  connec¬ 
tion.  The  whole  is  a  colleftion  of  disjointed  meta¬ 
phors  and  comparifons.  The  light,  heat,  and  courfe 
of  the  fun,  form  the  principal  topic  of  their  difcourfe; 
and  thefe  unintelligible  reafonings  are  always  accompa¬ 
nied  with  violent  and  ridiculous  gtdures.  Numberlets 
repetitions  prolong  the  oration,  which,  if  not  inter¬ 
rupted,  would  lad  whole  days  :  At  the  fame  time, 
they  meditate  very  accurately  beforehand,  in  order  to 
avoid  mentioning  any  thing  but  what  they  are  defirous 
to  obtain.  This  pompous  faculty  of  making  fpeeches 
is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  conceive  them¬ 
felves  to  be  fuperior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  :  They 
imagine  that  it  is  their  eloquence  that  procures  them 
the  favours  they  atk.  The  fubjefted  Indians  converfe 

precifely 
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America,  precifely  in  the  fame  ftyle.  Prolix  and  tedious,  they 

s-— y  — never  know  when  to  flop  ;  fo  that,  excepting  by  the 

difference  in  language,  it  would  be  impoflible,  in  this 
refpeft,  to  diftinguilh  a  civilized  Peruvian  from  an 
inhabitant  of  the  moft  favage  diftridts  to  the  north¬ 
ward. 

46 

All  thefe  But  fuch  partial  and  detached  views  as  the  above, 
views  par-  were  they  even  free  from  mifreprefentation,  are  not  the 
tial,  andnotju^.  groun(j  Up0n  which  to  form  an  eftimate  of  their 
mifrepre-  charafter.  Their  qualities,  good  and  bad  (for  they  cer- 
fentation.  tainly  poffefs  both),  their  way  of.  life,  the  (fate  of  fo- 
ciety  among  them,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  their 
condition,  ought  to  be  confidered  in  connexion,  and 
in  regard  to  their  mutual  influence.  Such  a  view  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding^  part  of  this  article  :  from 
which,  it  is  hoped,  their  real  charafter  may  be  eafily 
deduced. 

Many  of  the  difagreeable  traits  exhibited  in  the  anec¬ 
dotes  juft  quoted,  are  indeed  extracted  from  Don  Ulloa, 
an  author  of  credit  and  reputation,  but  a  Spaniard, 
and  evidently  biaffed  in  fome  degree  by  a  defire  to  pal¬ 
liate  the  enormities  of  his  countrymen  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  And  with  regard  to  the  worft  and  leaft 
equivocal  parts  of  the  American  chara&er,  cruelty  and 
revenge,  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  whether  the  in- 
ftances  of  thefe,  either  in  refpect  of  their  caufe  or  their 
atrocity,  be  at  all  comparable  to  thofe  exhibited  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  hiftory,  and  ftaining  the  annals  of  Chriftendom  : 

— to  thofe,  for  inftance,  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  at 
their  firft  difcovery  of  America  •,  to  thofe  indicated  by 
the  engines  found  on  board  their  mighty  Armada  ;  to 
thofe  which,  in  cold  blood,  were  perpetrated  by  the 
Dutch  at  Amboyna  ;  to  the  dragoonings  of  the  French  ; 
to  their  religious  maffacres  ;  or  even  to  the  tender  mer- 

47  cies  of  the  Inquifition  ? 

The  phyfi-  Still  harlher,  however,  are  the  defcriptions  given  by 
«al  defcrip-  Buffon  and  de  Paw  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  conti- 
*,0"s  of  ,  nent,  in  which  the  moft  mortifying  degeneracy  of  the 
De  Pawle-  human  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inferior  animals,  is 
futed.  afferted  to  be  confpicuous.  Againft  thofe  philofo- 

Hift.  of  phers,  or  rather  theorifts,  the  Americans  have  found 

Mexico,  an  advocate  in  the  abbe  Clavigero  ;  an  niftorian 

p0'1^'  whofe  fituation  and  long  refidenee  in  Arqerica  afford¬ 

ed  him  the  belt  means  of  information,  and  who,  though 
himfelf  a  fubjeft  of  Spain,  appears  fuperior  to  preju¬ 
dice,  and  difdains  in  his  defcription  the  gloffes  of  po- 
licy. 

Concerning  the  ftature  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw 
fays  in  general,  that  although  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
ftature  of  the  Caftilians,  there  is  but  little  difference 
between  them.  But  the  abbe  Clavigero  evinces  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  countries  lying  between 
9  and  40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  are  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  are  more  than 
five  Parifian  feet  in  height,  and  that  thofe  who  do  not 
reach  that  ftature  are  as  few  in  number  among  the  In¬ 
dians  as  they  are  amongft  the  Spaniards.  It  is  befides 
certain  that  many  of  thofe  nations,  as  the  /dpachcs , 
the  Hiaquefe,  the  Pimefe,  and  Cochirnies ,  are  at  leaft  as 
tall  as  the  tailed  Europeans  }  and  that,  in  all  the  vart 
extent  of  the  new  world,  no  race  of  people  has  been 
found,  except  the  Efquimaux,  fo  diminutive  in  ftature 
as  the  Laplanders,  the  Samojeds,  and  I  artars,  in  the 
north  of  the  old  continent.  In  this  refpefl,  therefore, 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents  are  upon  an  America, 
equality.  «— — j 

Of  the  lhape  and  charafler  of  the  Mexican  Indians  4s 
the  abbe  gives  a  moft  advantageous  defcription  ;  which 
he  afferts  no  one  who  reads  it  in  America  will  contra-  1  ’ 
di<ft,  unlefs  he  views  them  with  the  eye  of  a  prejudi¬ 
ced  mind.  It  is  true,  that  Ulloa  fays,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Indians  of  Quito,  he  had  obferved,  “  that  imperfect 
people  abounded  among  them  ;  that  they  were  either 
irregularly  diminutive,  or  monftrous  in  fome  other  re- 
fpeft  •,  that  they  became  either  infenfible,  dumb,  or 
blind,  or  wanted  fome  limb  of  their  body.”  Having 
therefore  made  fome  inquiry  refpefting  this  Angularity 
of  the  Quitans,  the  abbe  found  that  fuch  defects  were 
neither  caufed  by  bad  humours,  nor  by  the  climate, 
but  by  the  miftaken  and  blind  humanity  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  who,  in  order  to  free  their  children  from  the 
hardftiips  and  toils  to  which  the  healthy  Indians  are 
fubjedted  by  the  Spaniards,  fix  fome  deformity  or  weak- 
nefs  upon  them,  that  they  may  become  ufelefs  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  mifery  which  does  not  happen  in  other 
countries  of  America,  nor  in  thofe  places  of  the  fame 
kingdom  of  Quito,  where  the  Indians  are  under  no 
fuch  oppreflion.  M.  de  Paw,  and,  in  agreement  with 
him,  Dr  Robertfon,  fays,  that  no  deformed  perfons  are 
to  be  found  among  the  favages  of  America  ;  becaufe, 
like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  they  put  to  death 
thofe  children  which  are  born  hunch-backed,  blind, 
or  defective  in  any  limb  ;  but  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  formed  into  focieties,  and  the  vigilance 
of  their  rulers  prevents  the  murder  of  fuch  infants, 
the  number  of  their  deformed  individuals  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  any  country  of  Europe.  This  would 
make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  difficulty 
if  it  were  true  ;  but  if,  poflibly,  there  has  been  in  A- 
merica  a  tribe  of  favages  who  have  imitated  the  bar¬ 
barous  example  of  the  celebrated  Lacedemonians,  it  is 
certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no  grounds  to  impute 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  reft  of  the  Americans  •,  for  that 
it  has  not  been  the  practice,  at  leaft  with  the  far 
greater  part  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  be  demonftrated 
from  the  atteftations  of  authors  the  beft  acquainted  with 
their  cuftoms.  49 

No  argument  againft  the  new  world  can  be  drawn  Errors  con- 
from  the  colour  of  the  Americans  ;  for  their  colour  is“:  ^ 

lefs  diftant  from  the  white  of  the  Europeans  than 
from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a  great  part  of  the&a 
Afiatics.  The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians,  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfc 
and  thick  ;  on  their  face  they  appear  to  have  little,  and 
in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs :  but  it  is  an 
error  to  fay,  as  M.  de  Paw  does,  that  they  are  entirely 
deftitute  of  hair  on  all  the  other  parts  of  their  body. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  paffages  of  the  Philofophical 
Refearches,  at  which  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other 
nations,  muft  fmile  to  find  an  European  philofopher  fo 
eager  to  divert  them  of  the  drefs  they  had  from  nature. 

Don  Ulloa,  indeed,  in  the  defcription  which  he  give 
of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair  neither  grows 
upon  the  men  nor  upon  the  women  when  they  arrive 
at  puberty,  as  it  does  on  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  but, 
whatever  Angularity  may  attend  the  Quitans,  or  occa- 
fion  this  circumftance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  among 
the  Americans  in  general,  the  period  of  puberty  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  fame  fymptoros  as  it  is  among 
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America,  other  nations  of  the  world.  In  fa£t,  with  the  North 
Americans,  it  is  difgraceful  to  be  hairy  on  the  body. 
They  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs.  They  therefore  pluck 
out  the  hair  as  fall  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders  who 
marry  their  women,  and  prevail  on  them  to  dilcontinue 
this  praftice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame  with  them  as 
with  the  whites.  As  to  the  beards  of  the  men,  had 
Buffon  or  De  Paw  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  cofts 
them  to  pluck  out  by  the  roots  the  hair  that  grows  on 
their  faces,  they  would  have  feen  that  nature  had 
not  been  deficient  in  that  refpe£l.  Every  nation  has 
its  cultoms.  “  I  have  feen  an  Indian  beau,  with  a  look.- 
ing-glafs  in  his  hand  (fays  Mr  Jefferfon),  examining  his 
face  for  hours  together,  and  plucking  out  by  the  roots 
every  hair  he  could  difcover,  with  a  kind  of  tweezer 
made  out  of  a  piece  of  brafs  wire,  that  had  been  twill¬ 
ed  round  a  Hick,  and  which  he  ufed  with  great  dex- 

So  terIty- 

Their  form  I  he  very  afpe£l  of  an  Angolan,  Mandingan,  or  Con- 
and  afpedt'  gan,  would  have  (hocked  M.  de  Paw,  and  made  him 
withthofe  reca^  t'lat  cenfure  which  he  paffes  on  the  colour,  the 
0ff0me  make,  and  hair,  of  the  Americans.  What  can  be  ima- 
Other  na-  gined  more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and 
tions.  the  perfeftion  of  the  human  frame,  than  a  man  whofe 
body  emits  a  rank  fmell,  whofe  Ikin  is  as  black  as  ink, 
whofe  head  and  face  are  covered  with  black  wool  in- 
llead  of  hair,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blackifh,  and  whofe  nofe  is  flat  ? 
Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  very  large  portion  of  A- 
frica,  and  of  many  itlands  of  Alia.  What  men  can  be 
more  imperfedl  than  thofe  who  meafure  no  more  than 
four  feet  in  ftature,  whofe  faces  are  long  and  flat,  the 
nofe  comprefled,  the  irides  yellow-black,  the  eyelids 
turned  back  towards  the  temples,  the  cheeks  extraor¬ 
dinarily  elevated,  their  mouths  monftroufly  large,  their 
lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their 
vifages  extremely  narrow  ?  Such,  according  to  Count 
de  Buffon,  are  the  Laplanders,  the  Zemblans,  the  Bo- 
randines,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars  in  the  eall.  What 
obje&s  more  deformed  than  men  whofe  faces  are  too 
long  and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their  nofes  thick 
and  comprefled,  their  eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  cheeks 
very  much  raifed,  their  upper  jaw  low,  their  teeth 
long  and  difunited,  eyebrows  fo  thick  that  they  (hade 
the  eyes  ;  the  eyelids  thick,  fome  bridles  on  their 
faces  inftead  of  beard,  large  thighs  and  fmall  legs  ? 
Such  is  the  pifture  Count  de  Buffon  gives  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars  ;  that  is,  of  thofe  people  who,  as  he  fays,  inhabit 
a  tra£l  of  land  in  Alia  1 200  leagues  long  and  upwards, 
and  more  than  750  broad.  Among  thefe  the  Cal- 
mucks  are  the  mod  remarkable  for  their  deformity  ; 
which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavernier,  they 
are  the  mod  brutal  men  of  all  the  univerfe.  Their  faces 
are  fo  broad,  that  there  is  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  inches 
between  their  eyes,  according  as  Count  de  Buffon 
himfelf  affirms.  In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  on  thefe  regions,  a  race  of  men  who  have  one  or 
both  of  their  legs  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and 
that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almoff  hereditary. 
1  he  Hottentots,  befides  other  grofs  imperfections, 
have  that  monflrous  irregularity  attending  them,  of  a 
callous  appendage  extending  from  the  os  pubis  down¬ 
wards,  according  the  tedimony  of  the  hidorians  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Struys,  Gemelli,  and  other 


travellers  affirm,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  in  America, 
the  ifiands  of  Formofa  and  of  Mindoro,  men  have  been  1  -  ■■v— -  ' 
found  with  tails.  Bomare  fays,  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  elongation  of  the 
os  coccygis ;  but  what  is  a  tail  in  quadrupeds  but  the 
elongation  of  that  bone,  though  divided  into  didimfl 
articulations  ?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
that  elongation  renders  thofe  Afiatics  fully  as  irregular 
as  if  it  was  a  real  tail. 

If  we  were,  in  like  manner,  to  go  through  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Alia  and  Africa,  we  Ihould  hardly  find  any  ex- 
tenfive  country  where  the  colour  of  men  is  not  darker, 
where  there  are  not  dronger  irregularities  obferved, 
and  groffer  defefls  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  de 
Paw  finds  fault  with  in  the  Americans.  The  colour  of 
the  latter  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than  that  of  almod  all 
the  Africans  and  the  inhabitants  of  fouthern  Alia. 

Even  their  alleged  fcantinefs  of  beard  is  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  of  all  the  In¬ 
dian  archipelago,  to  the  famous  Chinefe,  Japanefe, 

Tartars,  and  many  other  nations  of  the  old  continent. 

The  imperfe&ions  of  the  Americans,  however  great 
they  may  be  reprefented  to  be,  are  certainly  not  com¬ 
parable  with  the  defefls  of  that  immenfe  people,  whofe 
chara6ler  we  have  iketched,  and  others  whom  we 
omit. 

M.  de  Paw  reprefents  the  Americans  to  be  a  feeble  S1 
and  difeafed  fet  of  nations  j  and,  in  order  to  demon- 
flrate  the  weaknefs  and  diforder  of  their  phyfical  con-  and  corpo- 
flitution,  adduces  feveral  proofs  equally  ridiculous  and  rat  abilities, 
ill-founded,  and  which  it  will  not  be  expefted  we  fhould 
enumerate.  He  alleges,  among  other  particulars,  that 
they  were  overcome  in  wreftling  by  all  the  Europeans, 
and  that  they  funk  under  a  moderate  burden  that  by 
a  computation  made,  200,000  Americans  were  found 
to  have  perifhed  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft  point,  the  abbe  Clavigero 
obferves,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  the  experiment  of 
wreftling  was  made  between  many  individuals  of  each 
continent,  and  that  the  victory  fhould  be  attefted  by  the 
Americans  as  well  as  the  Europeans.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  meant  to  infill,  that  the  Americans  are  ftronger 
than  the  Europeans.  They  may  be  lefs  ftrong,  with¬ 
out  the  human  fpecies  having  degenerated,  in  them. 

The  Swifs  are  ftronger  than  the  Italians  ;  and  Hill  we 
do  not  believe  the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor  do  we 
tax  the  climate  of  Italy.  The  inftance  of  200,000 
Americans  having  died  in  one  year  under  the  weight  qf 
baggage,  were  it  true,  would  not  convince  usfo  much  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Americans,  as  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  Europeans.  In  the  fame  manner  that  thofe  200,000 
Americans  periffied,  200,000  Pruflians  would  alfo  have 
perilhed,  had  they  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of 
between  300  and  400  miles,  with  100  pounds  of  bur¬ 
den  upon  their  backs  j  if  they  had  collars  of  iron 
about  their  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  load 
over  rocks  and  mountains ;  if  thofe  who  became  ex- 
haulled  with  fatigue,  or  wounded  their  feet  fo  as  to 
impede  their  progrefs,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  they 
might  not  retard  the  pace  of  the  reft  5  and  if  they  were 
not  allowed  but  a  fmall  morfel  of  bread  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  fo  fevere  a  toil.  Las  Cafas,  from  whom  M. 
de  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  200,000  Americans 
who  died  under  the  fatigue  of  carrying  baggage,  re¬ 
lates  alfo  all  the  above-mentioned  circumllances.  If 
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America,  that  author  therefore  is  to  be  credited  in  the  laft,  he  is 

- v—  ■'  alfo  to  be  credited  in  the  fird.  But  a  philofopher  who 

vaunts  the  phyfical  and  moral  qualities  of  Europeans 
over  thofe  of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  better, 
we  think,  to  have  fuppreffed  fafts  fo  opprobrious  to  the 
Europeans  themfelves. 

Nothing  in  fad  demondrates  fo  clearly  the  robudnefs 
of  the  Americans,  as  thofe  various  and  lading  fatigues  in 
which  they  are  continually  engaged.  M.  de  Paw  fays, 
that  when  the  new  world  was  difcovered,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  but  thick  woods  ;  that  at  prefent  there  are 
fome  lands  cultivated,  not  by  the  Americans,  how¬ 
ever,  but  by  the  Africans  and  Europeans  ;  and  that 
the  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  foil  which  is  uncultivated 
as  2000  to  2,000,000.  Thefe  three  aflertions  the  abbe 
demondrates  to  be  precifely  as  many  errors.  Since 
the  conqued,  the  Americans  alone  have  been  the 
people  who  have  fupported  all  the  fatigues  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  all  the  vad  countries  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  North 
America  fubjed  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  No  Euro¬ 
pean  is  ever  to  be  feen  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
field.  The  Moors  who,  in  comparifon  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  are  very  few  in  number  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain,  are  charged  with  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane 
and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  fugar  ;  but  the  foil  de- 
dined  for  the  cultivation  of  thofe  plants  is  not,  with  re- 
fped  to  all  the  cultivated  land  of  that  country,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two  thoufand.  The  Americans 
are  the  people  who  labour  on  the  foil.  They  are  the 
tillers,  the  lowers,  the  weeders,  and  the  reapers  of  the 
wheat,  of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of  the  beans,  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulfe  •,  of  the  cacao,  of  the  va¬ 
nilla,  of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all  other  plants 
ufeful  to  the  fudenance,  the  clothing,  and  commerce  of 
thofe  provinces;  and  without  them  fo  little  can  be 
done,  that  in  the  year  1762,  the  harved  of  wheat 
was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account  of  a  lick- 
nefs  which  prevailed,  and  prevented  the  Indians  from 
reaping  it.  But  this  is  not  all ;  Americans  are 
they  who  cut  and  tranfport  all  the  neceflary  timber 
from  the  woods ;  who  cut,  tranfport,  and  work  the 
dones  ;  who  make  lime,  plader,  and  tiles  ;  who  con- 
ftruft  all  the  buildings  of  that  kingdom,  except  a  few 
places  where  none  of  them  inhabit:  who  open  and  re¬ 
pair  all  the  roads;  who  make  the  canals  and  fluices, 
and  clean  the  cities.  They  work  in  many  mines  of 
gold,  of  filver,  of  copper,  &c.  ;  they  are  the  (hepherds, 
herdfmen,  weavers,  potters,  balket-makers,  bakers,  cur¬ 
riers,  day-labourers,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  they  are  the  per- 
fons  who  bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours.  T  hefe, 
fays  our  judly  indignant  author,  are  the  employments 
of  the  weak,  dadardly,  and  ufelefs  Americans ;  while 
the  vigorous  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  indefatigable  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  are  occupied  in  writing  inveiflives  againfl 
them. 

Thefe  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  are  continually 
employed,  certainly  atteft  their  healthinefs  and  ftrength; 
for  if  they  are  able  to  undergo  fuch  fatigues,  they  can¬ 
not  be  difeafed,  nor  have  an  exhauded  dream  of  blood 
in  their  veins,  as  M.  de  Paw  infinuates.  In  order  to 
make  it  be  believed  that  their  conditutions  are  vitiated, 
he  copies  whatever  he  finds  written  by  hidorians  of 
America,  whether  true  or  falfe,  refpefling  the  difeafes 
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which  reign  in  fome  particular  countries  of  that  great  America. 

continent.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  fome  coun-  — — * - - 

tries  in  the  wide  compafs  of  America,  men  are  expofed 
more  than  elfewhere  to  the  didempers  which  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  or  the  perni¬ 
cious  quality  of  the  aliments  ;  but  it  is  certain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  affertion  of  many  refpedable  authors  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  new  world,  that  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  for  the  mod  part  healthy  ;  and  if  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  difpofed  to  retaliate  on  M.  de  Paw,  and 
other  European  authors  who  write  as  he  does,  they 
would  have  abundant  fubjeft  of  materials  to  throw  dif- 
credit  on  the  clime  of  the  old  continent,  and  the  confti- 
tution  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  endemic  didempers  which 
prevail  there. 

Ladly,  The  fuppofed  feeblenefs  and  unfound  bodily 
habit  of  the  Americans  do  not  correfpond  with  the 
length  of  their  lives.  Among  thofe  Americans  whole 
great  fatigues  and  excedive  toils  do  not  anticipate  their 
death,  there  are  not  a  few  who  reach  the  age  of  80, 

90,  and  ico  or  more  years,  as  formerly  mentioned; 
and  what  is  more,  without  there  being  obferved  in  them 
that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  in  the  hair, 
in  the  teeth,  in  the  Ikin,  and  in  the  mufcles  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by  the 
Spaniards  who  refide  in  Mexico,  cannot  be  afcribed  to 
any  other  caufe  than  the  vigour  of  their  conditutions, 
the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity  of  their 
clime.  Hidorians,  and  other  perfons  who  have  fojourn- 
ed  there  for  many  years,  report  the  lame  thing  of  other 
countries  of  the  new  world. 

As  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  rhe,A,e,, 
Paw  has  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  other  characters  tal  quali- 
than  a  memory  fo  feeble,  that  to-day  they  do  not  re-bes. 
member  what  they  did  yederday  ;  a  capacity  fo  blunt, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their 
ideas  in  order ;  a  difpofition  fo  cold,  that  they  feel  no 
excitement  of  love  ;  a  daftardly  fpirit,  and  a  genius  that 
is  torpid  and  indolent.  Many  other  Europeans,  in¬ 
deed,  and  wThat  is  dill  more  wonderful,  many  of  thofe 
children  or  defcendants  of  Europeans  who  are  born  in 
America,  think  as  M.  de  Paw  does ;  fome  from  igno¬ 
rance,  fome  from  want  of  refleftion,  and  others  from 
hereditary  prejudice  and  prepoffedion.  But  all  this 
and  more  would  not  be  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  tedi- 
monies  of  other  Europeans,  whofe  authority  has  a 
great  deal  more  weight,  both  becaufe  they  were  men 
of  great  judgment,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  thelc 
countries,  and  becaufe  they  gave  their  tedimony  in  fa¬ 
vour 'of  drangers  againd  their  own  countrymen.  In 
particular,  Acoda,  whofe  natural  and  moral  hidory 
even  M.  de  Paw  commends  as  an  excellent  wort,  em¬ 
ploys  the  whole  fixth  book  in  demondrating  the  good 
fenfe  of  the  Americans,  by  an  explanation  of  their  an¬ 
cient  government,  their  laws,  their  hidories  in  paint¬ 
ings  and  knots,  Calendars,  &c.  M.  de  Paw  thinks 
the  Americans  are  bedial ;  Acoda,  on  the  other  hand, 
reputes  thofe  perfons  weak  and  prefumptuous  who  think 
them  fo.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  mod  acute  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  inferior  in  indudry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudcd 
nations  of  the  old  continent  ;  Acoda  extols  the  civil 
government  of  the  Mexicans  above  many  republics  of 
Europe.  M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 
conduct  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarity,  c\- 
C  travagancc, 
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America,  travagance,  and  brutality ;  and  Acofta  finds  there,  laws 
— — v- that  are  admirable,  and  worthy  of  being  preferved  for 

55  ever- 

M.de  Paw’s  M.  de  Paw  denies  them  courage,  and  alleges  the 
proofs  of  conqueft  of  Mexico  as  a  proof  of  their  cowardice, 
cowardice  “  Cortes  (he  fays)  conquered  the  empire  of  Mexico 
with  450  vagabonds  and  15  horfes,  badly  armed  ;  his 
miferable  artillery  confided  of  fix  falconets,  which  would 
not  at  the  prefent  day  be  capable  of  exciting  the  fears 
of  a  fortress  defended  by  invalids.  During  his  abfence 
the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  the  half  of  his  troops. 
What  men  !  what  events  ! — 1c  is  confirmed  by  the  de- 
pofitions  of  all  hiftorians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the 
firfl:  lime  into  Mexico  without  making  one  (ingle  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  artillery.  If  the  title  of  hero  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  him  who  has  the  difgrace  to  occafion  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cor¬ 
tes  might  pretend  to  it  ;  otherwife,  I  do  not  fee  what 
true  glory  he  has  acquired  by  the  overthrow  of  a  tot¬ 
tering  monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed  in 

5 6  the  fame  manner  by  any  other  affaffin  of  our  continent.” 
Refuted.  Thefe  paffages  indicate  either  M.  de  Paw’s  ignorance 

of  Lhe  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  or  a  wilful 
fuppreftion  of  what  would  openly  conlradiift  his  fyfiem; 
fince  all  who  have  read  that  hiftory  know  well,  that  the 
conqueft  of  Mexico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but 
with  more  than  200,000.  Cortes  bimfeif,  to  whom.it 
was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Paw  to  make 
his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  his  .conqueft  appear  glo¬ 
rious,  confefies  the  excefiive  number  of  the  allies  mho 
were  under  his  command  at  the  fiege  of  the  capital, 
and  combated  with  more  fury  againft  the  Mexicans 
than  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  which  Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
the  fiege  of  Mexico  began  with  87  horfes,  848  Spanilh 
infantry,  armed  with  guns,  crofs-bows,  fwords,  and  lan¬ 
ces,  and  upwards  of  75.000  allies,  of  Tlafcala,  Hue- 
xotzinco,  Cholula,  and  Chaleo,  equipped  with  various 
forts  of  arms;  with  three  large  pieces  of  iron  cannon, 
15  fmall  of  copper,  and  13  brigantines.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  fiege  were  affembled  the  numerous  nations  of 
the  Otomies,  the  Cohuixcas,  and  Matlazincas,  and  the 
troops  of  the  populous  cities  of  the  lakes  ;  fo  that  the 
army  of  the  befiegers  not  only  exceeded  200,000,  but 
amounted  to  4,000,000,  according  to  the  letter  from 
Cortes;  and  befides  thefe,  3000  boats  and  canoes  came 
to  their  affiftance.  Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  fuf- 
tained,  for  full  75  days,  the  fiege  of  an  open  city,  en- 
gaging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in  part  pro¬ 
vided  with  arms  fo  fuperior,  and  at  the  fame  time  hav¬ 
ing  to  w'phftand  the  ravages  of  famine  ?  Can  they  me¬ 
rit  the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  after  having  loft 
feven  of  the  eight  parts  of  their  city,  and  about  50,000 


citizens,  part  cut  off  by  the  fword,  part  by  famine  and  America. 

ficknefs,  continued  to  defend  themfelves  until  they  were  - v — .~) 

furioufly  affaulted  in  the  laft  hold  which  was  left  them? 

See  the  article  Mexico.  ^ 

According  to  M.  de  Paw,  “  the  Americans  at  firfl:  Remark- 
were  not  believed  to  be  men,  but  rather  fatyrs,  or  large  able  in- 
apes,  which  might  be  murdered  without  remorfe  or  re-l::l,nces  °f 
proaeh.  At  laft,  in  order  to  add  infult  to  the.  oppref- jj®1 m 
fion  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  original  bull,  in 
which  he  declared,  that  being  defirous  of  founding  bi- 
(hoprics  in  the  richeft  countries  of  America,  it  pleafed 
him  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  acknowledge  the  Americans 
to  be  true  men  :  in  fo  far,  that  without  this  decifion  of 
an  Italian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new'  world  would  have 
appeared,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a 
race  of  equivocal  men.  There  is  no  example  of  fueh  a 
decifion  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by  men  and 
apes.”  Upon  this  paffage  the  abbe  animadverts,  as  be¬ 
ing  a  lingular  inftance  of  calumny  and  mifreprefenta- 
tion;  and  gives  the  following  hiftory  of  the  decifion  al¬ 
luded  to. 

“  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftablilhed  them- occafion  0f 
felves  in  America,  not  lefs  powerful  than  avaricious,  the  famous 
defirous  of  enriching  themfelves  to  the  detriment  of  the  bull  of 
Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  made^au^ 
ufe  of  them  as  (laves  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  re¬ 
proaches  which  were  made  them  by  the  bilhops  and 
miflionaries  who  inculcated  humanity,  and  the  giving 
liberty  to  thofe  people  to  get  themfelves  inftru&ed  in 
religion,  that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the 
church  and  their  families,  alleged,  that  the  Indians 
were  by  nature  Haves,  and  incapable  of  being  inftruil- 
ed  ;  and  many  other  falfthoods  of  which  the  chronicler 
Herrera  makes  mention  againft  them.  Thole  zealous 
ecclefiaftics  being  unable,  either  by  their  authority  or 
preaching,  to  free  thofe  unhappy  converts  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  fucli  mifers,  had  recourfe  to  their  Catholic  ma- 
jefties,  and  at  laft  obtained  from  their  juftice  and  clemen¬ 
cy  thofe  laws,  as  favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honour¬ 
able  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  compofe  the  Indian 
code,  which  were  chiefly  due  to  the  indefatigable  zeal 
of  the  bilhop  de  las  Cafas.  On  another  fide,  Garces 
bilhop  of  Tlafcala,  knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore, 
notwithftanding  their  perverfitv,  a  great  refpeft  to  the 
decifions  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  made  application 
in  the  year  1586  to  Pope  Paul  III.  by  that  famous  let¬ 
ter  cf  which  we  have  made  mention  ;  reprefenting  to 
him  the  evils  which  the  Indians  fuffered  from  the  wic¬ 
ked  Chriftians,  and  praying  him  to  interpofe  his  autho¬ 
rity  in  their  behalf.  'I  he  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy 
remonftrances,  defpatched  the  next  year  the  original 
bull,  a  faithful  copy  of  which  we  have  here  fubjoin- 
ed  (a),  which  was  not  made,  as  is  manifeft,  to  declare 

the 


(a)  Paulus  papa  III.  univerfis  Chrifti  Fidelibus  prefentes  Literas  infpefluris  Salutem  et  Apoftolicam  Bene- 
diclionem — “  Veritas  infa,  quae  nec  falli  nec  fallere  poteft,  cum  Piaedicatores  Fidei  ad  officium  praedicationis 
deftinaret,  dixiffe  dignofeitur  :  Euntes  docete  omnes  gentes :  omnes,  dixit,  abfque  omni  deledlu,  cum  omnes  Fidei 
difeiplina  capaces  exiftant.  Quod  videos  et  invidens  ipfius  humani  generis  aemulus,  qui  bonis  operibus,  ut  pe- 
reant,  temper  adverfatur,  modum  excogitavit  hadlenus  inauditum,  quo  impediret,  ne  Verbum  Dei  Gentibus,  ut 
falvae  fierent,  praedicaretur  :  ut  quofdam  fuos  fatellites  commovit,  qui  fuam  cupiditatem  adimplere  cupientes, 
Dccidentales  et-Meridionales  Indos,  et  alias  Gentes,  quae  temporibus  iftis  ad  noftram  n(  titiam  pervenerunt,  fub 
prsetextu  quod  Fidei  Catholicsc  expertes  exiftant,  uti  bruta  animalia,  ad  noftra  obfequia  ridigendos  effe,  paffini 
AiTen  re  pracfujnant,  et  eos  in  fervilutem  redigunt,  tantis  affli&ionibus  illos  urgentes,  quantis  vix  bru'.a  animalia 

illis 
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America,  the  Americans  true  men  ;  for  fuch  a  piece  of  weak- 
v— nefs  was  very  diftant  from  that  or  any  other  pope :  but 
folely  to  fupport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans 
againd  the  attempts  of  their  oppreffors,  and  to  con¬ 
demn  the  injuftice  and  inhumanity  of  thofe,  who,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  fuppofing  thefe  people  idolatrous, 
or  incapable  of  being  inftrudled,  took  from  them  their 
property  and  their  liberty,  and  treated  them  as  {laves 

59  and  beads.” 

Reprefen-  If  at  fird  the  Americans  were  deemed  fatyrs,  nobody 
ution  of  can  better  prove  it  than  Chridopher  Columbus,  their 
difcoverer.  Let  us  hear,  therefore,  how  that  celebrated 
admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catholic  fovereigns 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  of  the  fird  fatyrs  he  faw  in  the 
ifland  of  Hayti  or  Hilpaniola.  “  I  fwear  (he  fays),  to 
your  majedies,  that  there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the 
world  than  thefe,  more  affectionate,  affable,  or  mild. 
They  love  their  neighbours  as  themfelves  :  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  fweeted,  the  fofted,  and  the  mod  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  for  they  always  fpeak  fmiling  $  and  although  they 
go  naked,  let  your  majedies  believe  me,  their  cudoms 
.  are  very  becoming ;  and  their  king,  who  is  ferved  with 

great  majedy,  has  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives 
great  pleafure  to  fee  him,  and  alio  to  conuder  the  reten¬ 
tive  faculty  of  that  people,  and  their  dedre  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  incites  them  to  alk  the  caufes  and  the  ef- 

60  feCls  of  things.” 

Conelufions  “  We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Ameri- 
concernir.g  cans  (continues  the  abbe)  ;  have  lived  for  fome  years 
ties  ofthe"  *n  a  ^em’nar7  dedined  for  their  indruClion  ■,  faw  the 
Americans.  ere&i°n  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Guada- 
loupe,  founded  in  Mexico  by  a  Mexican  Jefuit,  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  •,  had  afterwards  fome  In¬ 
dians  among  our  pupils  •,  had  particular  knowledge  of 
many  American  reCtors,  many  nobles,  and  numerous 
artids  •,  attentively  obferved  their  chara&er,  their  ge¬ 
nius,  their  difpofition,  and  manner  of  thinking  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  examined  befides,  with  the  utmod  diligence,  their 
ancient  hidory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their 
laws,  and  their  cudoms  :  After  fuch  long  experience 
and  dudy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  en¬ 
abled  to  decide  without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to 
M.  de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mental  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Americans  are  not  in  the  lead  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Europeans  •,  that  they  are  capable  of  all, 
even  the  mod  abdraft  fciences ;  and  that,  if  equal  care 
was  taken  of  their  education,  if  they  were  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  feminaries  under  good  maders,  were 
protected  and  dimulated  by  rewards,  we  fliould  fee  rife 
among  the  Americans,  philofopbers,  mathematicians, 
and  divines,  who  would  rival  the  fird  in  Europe.” 
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But  although  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  torrid  America 

climates  of  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  old, - — — 

efpecially  under  the  additional  depredion  of  flaverv]  .6l 
there  was  an  inferiority  of  the  mental  powers,  the  Chi- 
lefe  and  the  North  Americans  have  diicovered  higher atTerted 
rudiments  of  human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than  have 
ever  been  known  among  tribes  in  a  fimilar  date  of  fo- 
ciety  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  Americans  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  and  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  paflage  from  Montefquieu  :  “  Imagine 
to  yourfelf,  that,  by  fome  accident,  you  are  placed  in 
an  unknown  country  ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not 
doubt  that  you  are  arrived  among  a  polidied  people.” 

Bui  if  by  money  we  are  to  underdand  a  piece  of  metal 
with  the  damp  of  the  prince  or  the  public,  the  want  of 
it  in  a  nation  is  no  token  of  barbarity.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  employed  oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did 
ffieep.  The  Romans  had  no  coined  money  till  the  time 
of  Servius  Tullius,  nor  the  Perfians  until  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hydafpes.  But  if  by  money  is  underdood  a 
fign,  reprefenting  the  value  of  mercbandife,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  employed  money 
in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  which  they  made 
condant  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they 
wanted,  was  employed  for  this  purpofe,  as  fait  is  in  A- 
byffinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  done  bridges  were  unknown 
in  America  when  it  was  fird  difcovered  ;  and  that  the 
natives  did  not  know  how  to  form  arches.  But  thefe 
affertions  are  erroneous.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Tezcuco,  and  dill  more  their  vapour  baths, 

{how  the  ancient  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the 
Mexicans.  But  the  ignorance  of  this  art  would  have 
been  no  proof  of  barbarity.  Neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
Babylonians  underdood  the  condruclion  of  arches. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma 
was  nothing  elfe  than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from 
the  affirmation  of  all  the  hidorians  of  Mexico,  that  the 
army  under  Cortes,  confiding  of  6400  men,  was  all 
lodged  in  the  palace  ;  and  there  remained  dill  fufficient 
room  for  Montezuma  and  his  attendants. 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  tbe'Tokens  of 
dudy  of  adronomy  is  perhaps  the  mod  furprifing  prooffciencc. 
of  their  attention  and  fagacity  ;  for  it  appears  from 
Abbe  Clavigero’s  hidory,  that  they  not  only  counted 
365  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo  knew  of  the  excefs 
of  about  fix  hours  in  the  folar  over  the  civil  year, 
and  remedied  the  difference  by  means  of  intercalary 
days. 

Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of 
C  2  a 
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illis  fervientia  urgeant.  Nos  igitur,  qui  ejufdem  Domini  nodri  vices,  licet  indigni,  gerimus  in  terris,  et  Oves  grt- 
gis  fui  nobis  commiffas,  quae  extra  ejus  Ovile  funt,  ad  ipfum  Ovile  toto  nixu  exquirimus,  attendentes  Indos  iplos, 
utpote  veros  homines,  non  folum  Chridiame  Fidei  capaces  exidere,  fed,  ut  nobB  innotuit,  ad  I  idem  ipfam  promp- 
tiffime  currere,  ac  volentes  fuper  his  congruis  remediis  providere,  pnedi&os  Indos  et  omnes  alias  gentry  ad  notitiam 
Chridianorum  in  poderum  deventuras,  licet  extra  fidem  Chridi  exidant,  fua  libertate  et  dominio  hujufmodi  u  i,  et 
potiri,  et  gaudere  libere,  et  licite  poffe,  nec  in  fervitutem  redigi  deberc,  ac  quicquid  locus  fieri  contigtrit  irritutn 
et  inane,  ipfofque  Indos,  et  alias  GentesVerbi  Dei  prcedicatione,  et  exetnplo  borne  vita;,  ad  diclam  fidem  C.  brill i 
invitandos  fore.  Audloritate  Apodolica  per  praelentes  literas  decernimus,  et  declaramus,  non  obdantibus  prt  r  1. 
fis,  caeterifque  contrariis  quibufeunque.”  Datum  Roroae  anno  1537’  N"n-  Pnntificatus  nollii  anno  III. 

Qua;da,  e  non  altra  e  quella  famofa  bolla,  per  la  quale  s’  £  fatto  un  fi  grande  fehianiazzo. 
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America,  a  Mexican  to  his  fon  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.  “  My 
^  “  fon,  who  art  come  into  the  light  from  the  womb  of  thy 
im=n  rnot^ier  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it  art 
.,f  their  mo- PreParin8  to  fly  though  the  world,  we  know  not  how 
rality.  long  Heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that 
precious  gem  which  we  poffefs  in  thee  ;  but  however 
ihort  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  exaftly,  praying 
God  continually  to  affift  thee.  He  created  thee  :  thou 
art  his  property.  He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  {till 
more  than  I  do  :  repofe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day 
and  night  direct  thy  fighs  to  him.  Reverence  and  fa- 
lute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.  To  the 
poor  and  diftreffed  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words 
of  comfort.  Honour  all  perfons,  particularly  thy  pa¬ 
rents,  to  tvhom  thou  owed  obedience,  refpeft,  and  fer- 
vice.  Guard  againft  imitating  the  example  of  thofe 
wicked  fons,  who,  like  brutes  that  are  deprived  of  rea- 
fon,  neither  reverence  their  parents,  liften  to  their  in- 
ftruftion,  nor  fubmit  to  their  correction  :  becaufe  who¬ 
ever  follows  their  fteps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  will 
die  in  a  defperate  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed 
and  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 

“  Mock  not,  my  fon,  the  aged  or  the  imperfeft. 
Scorn  not  him  whom  you  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or 
tranfgreffion,  nor  make  him  reproaches  ;  but  reftrain 
thyfelf,  and  beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame  error 
which  offends  thee  in  another.  Go  not  where  thou 
are  not  called,  nor  interfere  in  that  which  does  not 
concern  thee.  Endeavour  to  manifeft  thy  good  breed¬ 
ing  in  all  thy  words  and  aftions.  In  converfation,  do 
not  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much, 
nor  interrupt  or  difturb  another’s  difcourfe.  When 
any  one  difcourfes  with  thee,  hear  him  attentively,  and 
hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing  with 
thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor 
fpitting  too  often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and 
there,  nor  rifing  up  frequently,  if  thou  art  Tilting  ;  for 
fuch  aftions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low  breed¬ 
ing.” — He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices 
which  are  to  be  avoided,  and  concludes, — “  Steal  not, 
nor  give  thyfelf  to  gaming  :  otherwife  thou  wilt  be  a 
difgrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft  rather  to 
honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If 
thou  wilt  be  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked 
to  ftiame.  No  more,  my  fon  ;  enough  has  been  faid 
in  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father.  With  thefe 
counfels  I  with  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not, 
nor  aft  in  contradiftion  to  them  ;  for  on  them  thy  life 
and  all  thy  happinefs  depend.” 

Notions  of  As  ranging  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  abbe  Clavi- 
M.  de  Bof-  gero,  the  ingenious  Mr  Jefferfon  deferves  particular 
fon  con-  attention.  This  gentleman,  in  his  Notes  on  the  State 
de^'enera'r  has  taken  occafion  to  combat  the 

of  animal °P>nions  of  Buffon  ;  and  feems  to  have  fully  refuted 
nature  in  them  both  by  argument  and  fafts.  The  French  phi- 
America.  lofopher  afferts,  “  That  living  nature  is  lefs  aftive,  lefs 
energetic,  in  the  new  world,  than  in  the  old.”  He 
affirms,  i.  I  hat  the  animals  common  to  both  conti¬ 
nents  are  fmaller  in  America.  2.  That  thofe  peculiar 
to  the  new  are  on  an  inferior  fcale.  3.  That  thofe 
which  have  been  domefticated  in  both  have  degenera¬ 
ted  in  America,  And,  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpe- 


cies  of  living  creatures.  The  caufe  of  this  he  afcribes  America, 
to  the  diminution  of  heat  in  America,  and  to  the  pre-  <— v— - 
valence  of  humidity  from  the  extenfion  of  its  lakes  and 
waters  over  a  prodigious  furface.  In  other  words,  he 
affirms,  that  heat  is  friendly  and  tnoijiure  adverfe  to  the 
produftion  and  developement  of  the  larger  quadrupeds.  g 
The  hypothefis,  that  moifture  is  unfriendly  to  animal  The  hypo- 
growth,  Mr  Jefferfon  fhows  to  be  contradifted  by  ob- thefis,  that 
fervation  and  experience.  It  is  by  the  afliftance  ofmo>ftureis 
heat  and  moifture  that  vegetables  are  elaborated  from  unfriendly 
the  elements.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  more  hu-  growth, 
mid  climates  produce  plants  in  greater  profufion  than  confidered, 
the  dry.  Vegetables  are  immediately  or  remotely  the 
food  of  every  animal ;  and,  from  the  uniform  opera¬ 
tion  of  Nature’s  laws  we  difcern,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  food,  animals  are  not  only  multi¬ 
plied  in  their  numbers,  but  improved  in  their  fize.  Of 
this  laft  opinion  is  the  count  de  Buffon  himfelf,  in 
another  part  of  his  work  :  “  En  general,  il  paroit  que 
les  pays  un  peufroids  conviennent  mieux  a  nos  boeufs 
que  les  pays  chauds,  et  qu’ils  font  d’autant  plus  gros 
et  plus  grands  que  le  climat  eft  plus  humide  et  plus 
abondans  en  paturages.  Les  boeufs  de  Danemarc, 
de  la  Podolie,  de  1’ Ukraine,  et  de  la  Tartarie  qui’ha- 
bitent  les  Calmouques,  font  les  plus  grands  de  tous.” 

Here,  then,  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  largeft  xhe 
too,  has  been  increafed  in  its  dimenfions  by  cold  and  trary  main- 
moifture,  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  hypothefis,  which  taincd  by 
fuppofes  that  thefe  two  circumftances  diminifti  animal 
bulk,  and  that  it  is  their  contraries,  heat  and  drynefs,  ^°n’ 
which  enlarge  it.  But  to  try  the  queflion  on  more 
general  ground,  let  us  take  two  portions  of  the  earth, 

Europe  and  America  for  inftance,  fufficiently  extenfive 
to  give  operation  to  general  caufes ;  let  us  confider  the 
circumftances  peculiar  to  each,  and  obferve  their  effeft 
on  animal  nature.  America,  running  through  the  tor¬ 
rid  as  well  as  temperate  zone,  has  more  heat  colleftive- 
ly  taken,  than  Europe.  But  Europe,  according  to 
our  hypothefis,  is  the  drieft.  They  are  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  then  to  animal  produftion  ;  each  being  endowed 
with  one  of  thofe  caufes  which  befriend  animal  growth, 
and  with  one  which  oppofes  it.  Let  us,  then  take  a 
comparative  view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and 
America,  prefenting  them  to  the  eye  in  three  different 
tables ;  in  one  of  which  {hall  be  enumerated  thofe 
found  in  both  countries  ;  in  a  fecond,  thofe  found  in 
one  only  ;  in  a  third,  thofe  which  have  been  domefti¬ 
cated  in  both.  To  facilitate  the  comparifon,  let  thofe 
of  each  table  be  arranged  in  gradation,  according  to 
their  fizes,  from  the  greateft  to  the  fmalleft,  fo  far  as 
their  fizes  can  be  conjeftured.  The  weights  of  the 
large  animals  (hall  be  expreffed  in  the  Englifh  avoirdu¬ 
pois  pound  and  its  decimals  ;  thofe  of  the  fmaller  in 
the  ounce  and  its  decimals.  Thofe  which  are  mark¬ 
ed  thus  *,  are  aftual  weights  of  particular  fubjefts, 
deemed  among  the  largeft  of  their  fpecies.  Thofe 
marked  thus  f ,  are  furnifhed  by  judicious  perfons,  well 
acquainted  with  the  fpecies,  and  faying,  from  conjec¬ 
ture  only,  what  the  largeft  individual  they  had  feen 
would  probably  have  weighed.  The  other  weights  ' 
are  taken  from  Meffrs  Buffon  and  D’Aubenton,  and 
are  of  fuch  fubjefts  as  came  cafually  to  their  hands  for 
diffeftion. 
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America. 


Comparative  View  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Europe  and 
of  America. 

Table  I.  Aboriginals  of  both. 


Europe. 

America. 

Mammoth 

lb. 

lb. 

Buffalo.  Bifon  « 

White  bear.  Ours  blanc 
Caribou.  Renne 

# 

OO 

O 

O 

Bear.  Ours 

Elk.  Elan.  Original,  palmated 

*53-7 

*410 

Red  deer.  Cerf 

288.8 

*273 

Fallow  deer.  Daim 

167.8 

Wolf.  Loup 

69.8 

Roe.  Chevreuil 

Glutton.  Glouton.  Carcajou 

56-7 

Wild  cat.  Chat  fauvage 

+3° 

Lynx.  Loup  cervier 

2  5- 

Beaver.  CafUr 

18.5 

*45 

Badger.  Blaireau 

13.6 

Red  fox.  Renard 

Grey  fox.  Ifatis 

13-5 

Otter.  Loutre 

8.9 

fl2 

Monax.  Marmotte 

6-5 

Vifon.  Fouine 

2.8 

Hedgehog.  Heriflon 

2.2 

f6 

Martin.  Marte 

1.9 

oz. 

Water  rat.  Rat  d’eau 

7-5 

Weafel.  Belette 

2.2 

oz. 

Flying  fquirrel.  Polatouche 

2.2 

+4 

Shrew  moufe.  Mufaraigne 

1. 

Table  II.  Aboriginals  of  one 

™ly. 

Europe 


Bouquetin.  Wild  goat 
Lievre.  Hare 
Lapin.  Rabbit 
Putois.  Polecat 
Gennete 

Defman.  Mulk  rat 
Ecureuil.  Squirrel 
Hermine.  Ermine 
Rat.  Rat 
Loirs 

Lerot.  Dnrmoufe 
Toupe.  Mole 
Hamfter 
Zifel 
Leming 
Souris.  Moufe 


America. 

lb. 

lb. 

280. 

Tapir 

534* 

56- 

Elk,  round-homed  f  450. 

Puma 

7. 6  Jaguar 

218. 

3-4) 

Cabiai 

109. 

3-3 

Tamanoir 

199. 

3*i 

T  amandua 

65-4 

oz. 

Cougar  of  N.  Amer.  7 5- 

12. 

Cougar  of  S.  Ame 

59-4 

8.2 

Ocelot 

'7-5 

Pecari 

46-3 

3-1 

Jaguaret 

43-6 

1.8 

Alco 

1.2 

Lama 

•9 

Paco 

Paca 

32-7 

Serval 

Sloth.  Unau 

271 

Saricovienne 

Kincajou 

Tatou  Kabaffou 

21.8 

Urfon.  Urchin 

Table  II.  continued. 


Europe. 


America. 


lb. 

16.5 


Raccoon.  Raton 
Coati 

Coendou  16.3 

Sloth.  Ai  13. 

Sapajou  Ouarini 
Sapajou  Coaita  9.8 

Tatou  Encubert 
Tatou  A  par 
Tatou  Cachica  7. 

Little  Coendou  6.5 

Opoffum.  Sarigue 
Tapeti 
Margay 
Crabier 

Ageuti  4.2 

Sapajou  Sai’  3.5 

Tatou  Cirquin^on 
Tatou  Tatouate  3.3 

Mouffette  Squafh 
Mouffette  Chiche 
Mouffette  Conepate. 
Scunk 

Mouffette.  Zorilla 
Whabus.  Hare.  Rabbit 
Aperea 
Akouchi 

Ondatra.  Mulk  rat 
Pilori 

Great  gray  fquirrel  f  2.7 
Fox  fquirrel  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  f  2.625 

Surikate  2. 

Mink  +2. 

Sapajou.  Saj°u  1.8 

Indian  pig.  Cochon 
d’Inde  1.6 

Sapajou.  Saimiri  1.5 
Phalanger 
Coquallin 

Leffer  gray  fquirrel  f  1 . 5 
Black  fquirrel  +  1.5 

Red  fquirrel  10.  oz. 

Sagoin  Saki 
Sagoin  Pinche 
Sagoin  Tamarin  oz. 

Sagoin  Ouiditi  4.4 

Sagoin  Marikine 
Sagoin  Mico 
Cayopollin 
Fourmillier 
Marmofe 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne 
Tucan 

Red  mole  oz. 

Ground  fquirrel  4. 


Table 


America. 
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6^ 
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table. 
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the  fecond 
fable. 
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Table  III,  Domejlicated  in  both. 


Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cow 

763- 

*2500 

Horfe 

*2366 

Afs 

Hog 

*1 200 

Sheep 

*125 

Goat 

*80 

Dog 

67.6 

Cat 

7- 

The  refult  of  this  view  is,  that  of  26  quadrupeds  com¬ 
mon  to  both  countries,  feven  are  faid  to  be  larger  in  A- 
merica,  feven  of  equal  fize,  and  12  not  fufficiently  exa¬ 
mined.  So  that  the  firft  table  impeaches  the  firft  men- 
ber  of  the  affertion,  that  of  the  animals  common  to  both 
countries  the  American  are  fmalleft,  “  Et  cela  fans  au- 
cune  exception.”  It  fhows  it  not  juft  in  all  the  latitude- 
in  which  its  author  has  advanced  it,  and  probably  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  diftinCtion  between  the 
two  countries. 

Proceeding  to  the  fecond  table,  which  arranges  the 
animals  found  in  one  of  the  two  countries  only,  M.  de 
Buffon  obferves,  that  the  tapir,  the  elephant  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  but  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  preferve  our 
comparifon,  Mr  Jefferfon  ftates  the  wild  boar,  the  ele¬ 
phant  of  Europe,  as  little  more  than  half  that  fize.  He 
has  made  an  elk  with  round  or  cylindrical  horns  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  America,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  becaufe  he  has  feen 
many  of  them  himfelf,  and  more  of  their  horns  •,  and 
becaufe,  from  the  belt  information,  it  is  certain  that  in 
Virginia  this  kind  of  elk  has  abounded  much,  and  ftill 
exifts  in  fmaller  numbers.  He  makes  the  American 
hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  believing  it  to  be  different  from 
both  the  European  animals  of  thefe  denominations,  and 
calling  it  therefore  by  its  Algonquin  name  w /tabus,  to 
keep  it  diftinCt  from  thefe.  Kalm  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 
The  fquirrels  are  denominated  from  a  knowledge  deri¬ 
ved  from  daily  fight  of  them,  becaufe  with  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  appellations  and  defcriptions  feem  irreconcilable. 
Thefe  are  the  only  inftances  in  which  Mr  Jefferfon  de¬ 
parts  from  the  authority  of  M.  de  Buffon  in  the  con- 
ftruCtion  of  this  table  ;  whom  he  takes  for  his  ground¬ 
work,  becaufe  he  thinks  him  the  beft  informed  of  any 
naturalift  who  has  ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that 
there  are  18  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Europe  ;  more  than 
four  times  as  many,  to  w'it,  74  peculiar  to  America  ; 
that  the  firft  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  largeft  of  the 
animals  peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  the 
whole  column  of  Europeans;  and  confequently  this  fe¬ 
cond  table  difproves  the  fecond  member  of  the  affertion, 
that  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  new  world  are  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  fo  far  as  that  affertion  relied  on  European 
animals  for  fupport :  and  it  is  in  full  oppofition  to  the 
theory  which  makes  the  animal  volume  to  depend  on 
the  circumftances  of  heat  and  moifture. 

The  third  table  comprehends  thofe  quadrupeds  only 
which  are  domeftic  in  both  countries.  That  fome  of 
thefe,  in  fome  parts  of  America,  have  become  lefs  than 
their  original  ftock,  is  doubtlefs  true  ;  and  the  reafon  is 
T  ery  obvious.  In  a  thinly  peopled  country,  the  fpon- 


taneous  produ£lions  of  the  forefts  and  wafte  fields  are  America, 
fufficient  to  fupport  indifferently  the  domeftic  animals  of  w- y— ■ 
the  farmer,  with  a  very  little  aid  from  him  in  the  fe- 
vereft  and  fcarceft  feafon.  He  therefore  finds  it  more 
convenient  to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in 
that  indifferent  ftate,  than  to  keep  up  their  fize  by  a 
care  and  nourilhment  which  would  coft  him  much  la¬ 
bour.  If,  on  this  low  fare,  thefe  animals  dwindle,  it  is 
no  more  than  they  do  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where 
the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner,  redu¬ 
ces  them  to  the  fame  fubfiftence.  It  is  the  uniform  ef-. 
feCt  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whether  aCting  on  this 
or  that  fide  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  erring,  there¬ 
fore  againft  that  rule  of  philofophy,  which  teaches  us 
to  afcribe  like  effeCts  to  like  caufes,  lhould  we  impute 
this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to  any  imbecility  or 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  nature.  It  may 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  in  thofe  countries,  and  with 
thofe  individuals  of  America,  where  neceffity  or  curio- 
fity  has  produced  equal  attention  as  in  Europe  to  the 
nourilhment  of  animals,  the  herfes,  cattle,  ftieep,  and 
hogs  of  the  one  continent,  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  other.  There  are  particular  inftances,  well  at- 
tefted,  where  individuals  of  America  have  imported 
good  breeders  from  England,  and  have  improved  their 
fize  by  care  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years.  And  the 
weights  actually  known  and  ftated  in  the  third  table, 
will  fuffice  to  (how,  that  we  may  conclude,  on  probable 
grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care,  the  climate  of 
America  will  preferve  the  races  of  domeftic  animals  as 
large  as  the  European  ftock  from  which  they  are  de¬ 
rived  ;  and  confequently  that  the  third  member  of  M. 
de  Buffon’s  affertion,  that  the  domeftic  animals  are 
fubjeCt  to  degeneration  from  the  climate  of  America, 
is  as  probably  wrong  as  the  firft  and  fecond  were  cer¬ 
tainly  fo. 

That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms, 
that  the  fpecies  of  American  quadrupeds  ace  compara¬ 
tively  few,  is  evident  from  the  tables  taken  altogether; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the  abbe 
Clavigero:  According  to  Buffon’s  lateft  calculation,  in 
his  Epoques  de  la  Nature ,  there  are  300  fpecies  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  ;  and  America,  though  it  does  not  make  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  contains,  according  to 
Clavigero,  almoft  one  half  of  the  different  fpecies  of  its 
animals. 

Of  the  human  inhabitants  of  America,  to  whom  the  n,e ‘human 
fame  hypothefis  of  degeneracy  is  extended,  M.  Buffon  inhabitants 
gives  the  following  defcription  :  “  Though  the  Ame-  compre- 

rican  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  ftature  with  men  in  llencfed  ln 
polifhed  focieties  ;  yet  this  is  not  a  fufficient  exception 
to  the  general  contraction  of  animated  nature  through- uf  fiegene- 
out  the  whole  continent.  In  the  favage,  the  organs  of  racy, 
generation  are  fmall  and  feeble.  He  has  no  hair,  no 
beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.  Though  nimbler  than 
the  European,  becaufe  more  accuftomed  to  running, 
his  ftrength  is  not  fo  great.  His  fenfations  are  lefs 
acute ;  and  yet  he  is  more  timid  and  cowardly.  He 
has  no  vivacity,  no  aCtivity  of  mind.  The  activity  of 
his  body  is  not  fo  much  an  exercife  or  fpontaneous  mo¬ 
tion,  as  a  neceffary  aCtion  produced  by  want.  Deftroy 
his  appetite  for  victuals  and  drink,  and  you  will  at  once 
annihilate  the  aCtive  principle  of  all  his  movements  : 

He  remains  in  ftupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for 
whole  days.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  the 
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life  of  favages,  and  of  their  eftrangement 

pre- 
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71 

Obferva 


America,  fcattered 

from  fociety.  They  have  been  refufed  the  moll 
cious  fparks  of  Nature’s  fire  :  They  have  no  ardour  for 
women,  and,  of  courfe,  no  love  to  mankind.  Unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mod  lively  and  mod  tender  of  all 
attachments,  their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are 
cold  and  languid.  Their  love  to  parents  and  children 
is  extremely  weak.  The  bonds  of  the  mod  intimate 
of  all  focieties,  that  of  the  fame  family,  are  feeble  ; 
and  one  family  has  no  attachment  to  another.  Hence 
no  union,  no  republic,  no  focial  date,  can  take  place 
among  them.  The  phyfical  caufe  of  love  gives  rife  to 
the  morality  of  their  manners.  Their  heart  is  frozen, 
their  fociety  cold,  and  their  empire  cruel.  They  regard 
their  females  as  fervants  dellined  to  labour,  or  as  beads 
of  burden,  whom  they  load  unmercifully  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  hunting,  and  oblige,  without  pity  or  gra¬ 
titude  to  perform  labours  which  often  exceed  their 
drength.  They  have  few  children,  and  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  Every  thing  mud  be  referred  to  the 
fird  caufe  :  They  are  indifferent,  becaufe  they  are  weak  ; 
and  this  indifference  to  the  fex  is  the  original  dain 
which  difgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding, 
and,  by  dedroying  the  germs  of  life,  cuts  the  root  of 
fociety.  Hence  man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has 
been  advanced.  Nature,  by  denying  him  the  faculty 
of  love,  has  abafed  and  contracted  him  more  than  any 
other  animal.” 

A  humiliating  picture  indeed  !  but  than  which,  Mr 
tions  by  Mr  Jefferfon  affures  us,  never  one  was  more  unlike  the 
Jefferfou.  original.  Mr  Buffon  grants,  that  their  dature  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe  ;  and  he  might  have 
admitted,  that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  Lenopi 
or  Delawares  taller,  than  people  in  Europe  generally 
are  :  But  he  fays  their  organs  of  generation  are  fmaller 
and  weaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans  •,  which  is  not  a 
faCt.  And  as  to  their  want  of  beard,  this  error  has 
been  already  noticed  (N°  49 .fupra.') 

Seumtn  “  They  have  no  ardour  for  their  females.”  It  is 

coldnefs  of  true,  they  do  not  indulge  thofe  exceffes,  nor  difcover 
the  Ameri-  that  fondnefs,  which  are  cudomary  in  Europe  $  but 
cans  to  the  ;s  no(;  owing  to  a  defeCt  in  nature,  but  to  manners. 

Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.  This  is  what 
procures  them  glory  among  the  men,  and  makes  them 
the  admiration  of  the  women.  To  this  they  are  edu¬ 
cated  from  their  earlied  youth.  When  they  purfue 
game  with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chafe,  when  they  fudain  and  fuffer  patiently  hunger 
and  cold,  it  is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  they 
purfue,  as  to  convince  their  parents  and  the  council  of 
the  nation,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number 
of  the  warriors.  The  fongs  of  the  women,  the  dance  of 
the  warriors,  the  fage  counlel  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales 
of  the  old,  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  warriors  return¬ 
ing  with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and  the  refpeCt  paid  to 
thofe  who  didinguidi  themfelves  in  battle,  and  in  fub- 
duing  their  enemies  ■,  in  fliort,  every  thing  they  fee  or 
hear  tends  to  infpire  them  with  an  ardent  defire  for 
military  fame.  If  a  young  man  were  to  difcover  a 
fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 
would  become  the  contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  (corn 
and  ridicule  of  the  women  :  or  were  he  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in  war,  and  much  more 
were  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  lud, 


fex  account 
ed  for, 


he  would  incur  indelible  difgrace.  The  fteming  fri-  America. 

gidity  of  the  men,  therefore,  is  the  effect  of  manners, ' - v— — * 

and  not  a  defeCt  of  nature.  ’I  hey  are  neither  more 
defective  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  the  fe¬ 
male,  than  are  the  whites  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and 
exercife.  1 

“  Ihev  raife  few  children.” — They  indeed  raife  few- Why  they 
er  children  than  we  do  j  the  caufes  of  which  are  to  behave  lew 
found,  not  in  a  difference  of  nature,  but  of  circum-chlltl^en, 
dance.  The  women  very  frequently  attending  the  men 
in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  childbearing 
becomes  extremely  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  laid, 
therefore,  that  they  have  learned  the  pradtice  of  pro¬ 
curing  abortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable  ;  and  that 
it  even  extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confider- 
able  time  after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed 
to  numerous  hazards,  to  excelfive  exertions,  to  the 
greated  extremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes, 
the  nation  depends  for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of 
every  year,  on  the  gleanings  of  the  fored  ;  that  is,  they 
experience  a  famine  once  in  every  year.  With  all  ani¬ 
mals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  her 
young  peridi ;  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced 
to  like  want,  generation  becomes  lefs  adtive,  lefs  pro- 
dudtive.  To  the  obdacles,  then,  of  want  and  hazard, 
which  Nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplication  of  wild 
animals,  for  the  purpofe  of  redraining  their  numbers 
within  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of  voluntary 
abortion  are  added  with  the  Indians.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do.  Where  food  is  regu¬ 
larly  fupplied,  a  fingle  farm  will  (how  more  of  cattle 
than  a  whole  country  of  foreds  can  of  buffaloes.  The 
fame  Indian  women,  when  married  to  white  traders, 
who  feed  them  and  their  children  plentifully  and  regu¬ 
larly,  who  exempt  them  from  exceflive  drugery,  who 
keep  them  dationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  produce 
and  raife  as  many  children  as  the  white  women.  In¬ 
dances  are  known,  under  thefe  circumfiances,  of  their 
rearing  a  dozen  children. 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  “  deficient  in  natural  af- Of  their 
feCtion.”  On  the  contrary  their  fenfibility  is  keen,  even  'ynfibility, 
the  warriors  weeping  mod  bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their 
children  ;  though,  in  general,  they  endeavour  to  appear 
fuperior  to  human  events. 

Their  frienddiips  are  drong  and  faithful  to  the  ut- 
termod  extremity.  A  remarkable  indance  of  this  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,  who  was  fent 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfaCt  fome  bufinefs  with 
them.  It  happened  that  fome  of  our  diforderly  peo¬ 
ple  had  jud  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was 
therefore  propofed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokecs, 
that  Col.  Byrd  (hould  be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  for 
the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a 
chief,  called  Si/ouce,  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had 
contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friendlhip  with  Col. 

Bvrd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and 
told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  lkould  not  kill  him. 

After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determi¬ 
nation  was,  contrary  to  Siluute’s  expectation,  that 
Byrd  lhould  be  put  to  death  ;  and  fome  warriors  were 
defpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them; 
and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  “  This 
is  my  friend  :  before  you  get  at  him,  you  mult 
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America,  kill  me.”  On  which  they  returned  ;  and  the  council 

' - v - refpefted  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their 

1$  determination. 

Of  their  That  “  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly,”  is  a  cha- 
courage.  rafter  with  which  there  is  little  reafon  to  charge  them, 
(See  alfo  -prhen  we  recolleft  the  manner  in  which  the  Iroquois 

fupra^J  5“met  Monf.  - ,  who  marched  into  their  country  ; 

in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcorned  to  fly,  or  to  furvive 
the  capture  of  their  towrn,  braved  death  like  the  old 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  which  they 
foon  after  revenged  themfelves  by  lacking  and  deftroy- 
ing  Montreal.  In  fliort,  the  Indian  is  brave,  when  an 
enterprife  depends  on  bravery  ;  education  with  him  ma¬ 
king  the  point  of  honour  confift  in  the  deftruftion  of 
an  enemy  by  ftratagem,  and  in  the  prefervation  of  his 
own  perfon  free  from  injury  :  or  perhaps  this  is  nature, 
while  it  is  education  that  teaches  us  to  honour  force 
more  than  fineffe.  He  will  defend  himfelf  againft  an 
hoft  of  enemies,  always  choofing  to  be  killed  rather 
than  to  furrender,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  he 
knows  will  treat  him  well.  In  fome  fituations  alfo,  he 
meets  death  with  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tor¬ 
tures  with  a  firmnefs  unknown  almoft  to  religious  en- 
thufiafm  among  us. 

Much  lefs  are  they  to  be  characterized  as  a  people  of 
no  vivacity,  and  who  are  excited  to  aftion  or  motion 
only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and  thirft.  Their  dances, 
in  which  they  fo  much  delight,  and  which  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  would  be  the  moft  fevere  exercife,  fully  contradift 
this  ;  not  to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the 
toil  they  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  undergo  in  their 
military  expeditions.  It  is  true,  that  when  at  home 
they  do  not  employ  themfelvesjn  labour  or  the  culture 
of  the  foil  :  but  this  again  is  the  effeft  of  cuftoms  and 
manners,  which  have  afligned  that  to  the  province  of  the 
women.  But  it  is  faid  “  they  are  averfe  to  fociety  and 
a  focial  life.”  Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable  than 
this  to  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in  clans  ?  Or 
can  they  be  faid  to  have  no  republique ,  who  conduft  all 
their  affairs  in  national  councils  •,  who  pride  themfelves 
in  their  national  charafter  ;  who  confider  an  infult  or 
injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a  ftranger  as  done  to  the 
whole,  and  refent  it  accordingly  ? 

To  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental 
powers,  Mr  Jefferfon  obferves,  more  fafts  are  want,- 
ing  •,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  fltuation  which  call  for  a  difplay 
of  particular  talents  only.  This  done,  we  fhall  pro¬ 
bably  find  that  the  Americans  are  formed,  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model  with  the  homo  fa¬ 
stens  Europceus.  The  principles  of  their  fociety  for¬ 
bidding  all  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and 
to  enterprife  by  perfonal  influence  and  perfuafion. 
Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery  and  addrefs  in 
war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with 
them.  To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are 
direfted.  Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have 
multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  have  been  the  fubjefts 
on  which  they  were  exercifed.  Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed 
chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some,  however,  we 
have  of  very  fuperior  luftre.  We  may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any 
more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furniflied  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  Angle  paflpge  fuperior  to  the 


fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dumore  America 
when  governor  of  this  ftate.  The  ftory  is  as  follows  ;  1  1  v  "■ 
of  which,  and  of  the  fpeech,  the  authenticity  is  un- 
queftionable.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1774,  a  rob-  76 
bery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  ofStory  of 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia-by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawa-LoSan- 
nee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their 
cuftom,  undertook  to  punifti  this  outrage  in  a  luminary 
way.  Colonel  Crefap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many 
murde.rs  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much  injured  peo¬ 
ple,  collefted  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanha¬ 
way  in  quell  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of 
women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  feen  com¬ 
ing  from  the  oppofite  Ihore,  unarmed,  and,  unfufpefting 
any  hoftile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his 
party  concealed  themfelves  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ; 
and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  Ihore,  Angled 
out  their  objefts,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  perfon  in 
it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who 
had  long  been  diftinguiflied  as  a  friend  of  the  whites. 

This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  a  decifive  battle  was 
fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between 
the  collefted  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and 
Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginian  militia. 

The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace  ;  Logan, 
however,  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants : 
but,  left  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  Ihould  be  diftrufted, 
from  which  fo  diftinguilhed  a  chief  abfented' himfelf, 
he  fent  by  a  meflenger  the  following  fpeech,  to  be  de-  77 
livered  to  Lord  Dunmore  : — “  I  appeal  to  any  white  Specimen 
man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Logan’s  cabin  hungry,  olj  *n<*‘an 
and  he  gave  him  not  meat :  if  ever  he  came  cold  ande  ° 
naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle 
in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as 
they  pafled,  and  faid,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men. 

I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the 
injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Crefap,  the  laft  fpring,  in 
cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations 
of  Logan,  not  fparing  even  my  women  and  children. 

There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  fought  it ;  I  have  killed  many  ;  I  have  fully  glut¬ 
ted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life  ?  Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  Not  one.” 

To  the  preceding  anecdotes,  in  favour  of  the  Ameri-  other  a- 
can  charafter,  may  be  added  the  following  by  Dr  Ben-necdotes, 
jamin  Franklin.  The  Indian  men,  when  young,  are 
hunters  and  Avarriors  :  when  old,  counfellors  ■,  for  all 
their  government  is  by  the  counfel  or  advice  of  the 
fages.  Hence  they  generally  ftudy  oratory  ;  the  belt 
fpeaker  having  the  moft  influence.  The  Indian  wo¬ 
men  till  the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nurfe  and  bring 
up  the  children,  and  preferve  and  hand  down  to  pofte- 
rity  the  memory  of  public  tranfaftions.  Thefe  employ¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women  are  accounted  natural  and  ho¬ 
nourable.  Having  few  artificial  wants,  they  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  leifure  for  improvement  by  converfation.  Our 
laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  with  theirs,  they 
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America,  efteem  flavifli  and  bafe  ;  and  the  learning  on  -which 
‘—V—  we  value  ourfelves,  they  regard  as  frivolous  and  ufe- 
lefs. 

Having  frequent  occafions  to  hold  public  councils, 
they  have  acquired  great  order  and  decency  in  conduct¬ 
ing  them.  The  old  men  lit  in  the  foremolt  ranks,  the 
warriors  in  the  next,  and  the  women  and  children  in 
the  hindmolt.  The  bufinefs  of  the  women  is  to  take 
exad  notice  of  what  paffes  ;  imprint  it  in  their  memo¬ 
ries,  for  they  have  no  writing,  and  communicate  it  to 
their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council, 
and  they  preferve  tradition  of  the  ffipulations  in  trea¬ 
ties  a  hundred  years  back  ;  which,  when  we  compare 
with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exafl.  He  that 
would  fpeak  rifes.  The  reft  obferve  a  profound  filence. 
When  he  has  finilhed,  and  fits  down,  they  leave  him 
five  or  fix  minutes  to  recoiled,  that  if  he  has  omitted 
any  thing  he  intended  to  fay,  or  has  any  thing  to  add, 
he  may  rife  again  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  ano¬ 
ther,  even  in  common  converfation,  is  reckoned  highly 
79  indecent. 

Politenefs  The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  converfation  is, 
-^t^indeed,  carried  to  excefs  •,  fince  it  does  not  permit 
meriean  In-  them  to  contradict  or  deny  the  truth  of  what  is  afferted 
dians.  in  their  prefence.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid 
difputes  ;  but  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  their 
minds,  or  what  impreffion  you  make  upon  them.  The 
miffionaries  w'ho  have  attempted  to  convert  them  to 
Chriftianity,  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  great- 
eft  difficulties  of  their  miffion.  The  Indians  hear  with 
patience  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  explained  to  them, 
and  give  their  ufual  tokens  of  affent  and  approbation  ; 
but  this  by  no  means  implies  conviction ;  it  is  mere 
civility. 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our  towns,  our  people 
are  apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  in¬ 
commode  them  where  they  defire  to  be  private  ;  this 
they  elteem  great  rudenefs,  and  the  effeCt  of  the  want 
cf  inftruCtion  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners. 
“  We  have  (fay  they)  as  much  curiofity  as  you  ;  and 
when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  with  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  looking  at  you  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  we  hide 
ourfelves  behind  bullies  where  you  are  to  pafs,  and  ne- 
?o  ver  intrude  ourfelves  into  your  company.” 

Their  hef-  Their  manner  of  entering  one  another’s  villages  has 
totality.  Jikewife  its  rules.  It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  travelling 
flrangers  to  enter  a  village  abruptly,  without  giving 
notice  of  their  approach.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  Hop  and  holla,  remaining 
there  till  invited  to  enter.  Two  old  men  ufually  come 
out  to  them,  and  lead  them  in.  There  is  in  every  vil¬ 
lage  a  vacant  dwelling,  called  the  Jlranger's  liovfe.  Here 
they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut 
-to  hut,  acquainting  the  inhabitants  that  flrangers  are 
arrived,  who  are  probably  hungry  and  weary  ;  and  eve¬ 
ry  one  lends  him  what  he  can  fpare  of  viduals  and  fkins 
to  repofe  on.  When  the  flrangers  are  refrellied,  pipes 
and  tobacco  are  brought ;  and  then,  but  not  before, 
converfation  begins,  with  inquiries  who  they  are,  whi¬ 
ther  bound,  what  news,  &c.  and  it  ufually  ends  with 
offers  of  fervice,  if  the  flrangers  have  occalion  for  guides, 
or  any  neceffaries  for  continuing  their  journey  ;  and  no¬ 
thing- is  exaCled  for  the  entertainment. 

The  fame  hofpitality,  efteemed  among  them  as  a 
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principal  virtue,  is  pradifed  by  private  perfons  •,  of  America, 
which  Conrad  Weifer,  the  interpreter,  gave  Dr  Frank- 
lin  the  following  inftance :  He  had  been  naturalized 
among  the  Six  Nations,  and  fpoke  well  the  Mohock 
language.  In  going  through  the  Indian  country  to 
carry  a  meffage  from  our  governor  to  the  council  at 
Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canaffetego, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  fpread  furs 
for  him  to  fit  on,  placed  before  him  fome  boiled  beans 
and  venifon,  and  mixed  fome  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refreflied,  and  had  lit  his 
pipe,  Canaffetego  began  to  conveife  with  him  ;  alked 
how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  fince  they  fad  feen 
each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  what  had  oceafioned 
the  journey,  Sc c.  Conrad  anfwered  all  his  queftions  ; 
and  when  tbe#  difeourfe  began  to  flag,  the  Indian,  to 
continue  it,  faid,  “  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among 
the  white  people,  and  know  fomething  of  their  cu¬ 
ff  oms  ;  I  have  been  fometimes  at  Albany,  and  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  once  in  feven  days  they  (hut  up  their  (hops, 
and  affemble  all  in  the  great  houfe  ;  tell  me  what  it  is 
for  ? — What  do  they  do  there  ?”  “  They  meet  there 
(fays  Conrad)  to  hear  and  learn  good  things .”  “  I  do 

not  doubt  (fays  the  Indian)  that  they  tell  you  fo  ;  they 
have  told  me  the  fame  :  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
they  fay,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reafons.  I  went  lately 
to  Albany  to  fell  my  lkins,  and  buy  blankets,  knives, 
powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know  I  generally  ufed  to  deal 
with  Hans  Hanfon  ;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this 
time  to  try  fome  other  merchants.  However,  I  called 
firff  upon  Hans,  and  alked  him  what  he  would  give  for 
beaver.  He  faid  he  could  not  give  more  than  4s.  a 
pound  ;  but  (fays  he)  I  cannot  talk  on  bufinefs  now  j 
this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to  learn  good 
things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought 
to  myfelf,  fince  I  cannot  do  any  bufinefs  to  day,  I  may 
as  well  goto  the  meeting  too;  and  I  went  with  him. 

— There  flood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily.  I  did  not  underlland  what 
he  faid ;  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much  at  me 
and  at  Hanfon,  I  imagined  he  was  angry  at  feeing  me 
there  ;  fo  I  went  out,  fat  down  near  the  houfe,  Itruck 
fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  Ihould 
break  up.  I  thought  too,  that  the  men  had  mentioned 
fomething  of  beaver,  and  I  fufpeded  that  it  might  be 
the  fubjed  of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out 
I  accofted  my  merchant. — Well  Hans  (fays  I),  I 
hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a-pound 
“  No  (fays  he),  I  cannot  give  fo  much,  I  cannot  give 
more  than  3s.  6d.”  “  I  then  fpoke  to  feveral  other 

dealer^,  but  they  all  fung  the  fame  fong,  three  and  fix- 
pence,  three  and  fixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  my  fufpicion  was  right  ;  and  that  whatever  they 
pretended  of  meeting  to  learn  good  things,  the  real  pur¬ 
pofe  was,  to  con  full  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price 
of  beaver.  Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  mull 
be  of  my  opinion.  If  they  meet  lo  often  to  learn  good 
things,  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fome  btforc 
this  time.  But  they  are  flill  ignorant.  You  know  our 
pradice.  If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our 
country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  ?s 
I  treat  you;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him 
if  he  is  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he 
may  allay  his  tliirfl  and  hunger ;  and  wc  fpread  foft 
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m  return. 


But  if  I  go  into 


a  white  man’s  houfe  at 
Albany,  and  afk  for  victuals  and  drink,  they  fay,  Where 
is  your  money  ?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  lay,  Get  out 
you  Indian  dog.  You  fee  they  have  not  yet  learned 
thofe  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meeting  to  be 
|h ft r tided  in  ;  becaufe  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us 
when  we  were  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impoftible 
their  meetings  (hould  be,  as  they  fay,  for  any  fuch  pur- 
pofe,  or  have  any  fuch  effeCt  5  they  are  only  to  contrive 
the  cheating  of  Indians  in  ihe  price  of  beaver .” 

The  next  queftion  that  occurs  is,  \T\  hether  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Americans,  or  the  difparity  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  afford  fufficient  grounds 
for  determining  them,  as  fome  have  done,  to  be  a  race 
of  men  radically  different  from  all  others  ? 

In  this  queftion,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  fhall  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  Lord 
Karnes  ;  who  is  of  opinion,*  that  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  ;  and 
gives  a  hypothefis,  whereby  he  pretends  his  opinion 
3r  may  be  maintained  in  a  confiftency  with  revelation. 
Lord  “  if  .(/avs  he)  the  only  rule  afforded  by  nature  for  claf- 
Kames’s  animals  can  be  depended  on,  there  are  different 

f7dffentS  r*>ce?- men  as  ueil  as  °*  dt'gs  :  a  “aftiff  differs  not 

■fwcies!reRt  fr<mi  a  fPaniel>  than  a  white  man  ,from  a  negro> 
or  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane.  And  if  we  have  any 

faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants  were 
created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  cli¬ 
mates  ;  and  fo  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that 
ail  men  are  not  fitted  equally  for  every  climate.  There 
is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural  to  fome  men, 
where,  they  profper  and  flourifh;  and  there  is  not  a  cli¬ 
mate  but  where  fome  men  degenerate.  Doth  not  then 
analogy  lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  as  there  are  different 
climates  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  fo  there  are  different 
races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates  ? 

“  M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which  can 
procreate  together,  and  whole  progeny  can  alfo  pro¬ 
create,  are  of  one  fpecies)  concludes,  that  all  men  are 
of  one  race  or  fpecies  ;  and  endeavours  to  fupport  that 
favourite  opinton,  by  afcribing  to  the  climate,  to  food, 
or  to  other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are 
found  among  men.  But  he  is  ferioully  of  opinion,  that 
any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caule, 
can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  fruooth  chin 
univerful  among  the  Americans  ;  the  prominence  of  the 
pudenda  univerfal  among  the  Hottentot  women  ;  or  the 
black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfal  among  the  female  Samoi- 

eftes  ? _ It  is  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  the  low 

ilature  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or 
the  overgrown  fize  of  their  heads.  It  is  equally  in  vain 
to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the  Laplanders, 
or  their  ugly  vifage.  The  black  colour  of  negroes, 
thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank  fmell, 
diftinguifh  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.  I  he 
Abyffinians,  on  the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made, 
their  complexion  a  brown  olive,  features  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  eves  large  and  of  a  fparkling  black,  thin  lips,  a 
nofe  rather  high  than  flat.  There  is  no  fuch  difference 
of  climate  between  Abyflinia  and  Negroland  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  ftriking  differences. 

“  Nor  fhall  our  author’s  ingenious  hypothefis  con¬ 
cerning  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  purchafe  him 


impunity  with  refpect  to  the  fallow  complexion  of  the  America,. 
Samoicdes,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders.  Ti;e  Fir.- 
landers,  and  northern  Norwegians,  live  in  a  climate 
not  left  cold  than  that  of  the  people  mentioned  ;  and 
yet  are  fair  beyond  other  Europeans.  I  lay  more, 
there  are  many  inftances  of  races  of  people  preferving 
their  original  colour,  in  climates  very  different  from 
their  own  ;  but  not  a  fingle  inftance  of  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn.  There  have  been  four  complete  ge¬ 
nerations  of  negroes  in  Pennfylvania,  without  any  vilible 
change  of  colour  ;  they  continue  jet  black,  as  origi¬ 
nally?  Thofe  who  afcribe  all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  con- 
fider  how  little  probable  it  is,  that  the  colour  it  impref- 
fes  on  the  parents  (hould  be  communicated  to  their 
infant  children,  who  never  fan-  the  fun  :  I  fliould  be  as 
foon  induced  to  believe  writh  a  German  naturalift,  whole 
name  has  efcaped  me,  that  the  negro  colour  is  owing  to 
an  ancient  cultom  in  Africa,  of  dyeing  the  Ikin'  black. 

Let  a  European,  for  years,  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun 
in  a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown;  his  children 
will  neverthelefs  have  the  fame  complexion  with  thofe 
in  Europe.  From  the  aCtion  of  the  fun,  is  it  poflible 
to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with 
a  ruddy  Ikin,  which  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  ? 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  draw  fome  arguments 
for  the  exiftence  of  different  races  of  men,  from  the 
various  tempers  and  difpolitions  of  different  nations ; 
which  he  reckons  to  be  fpecifc  differences,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  colour,  ftature,  &c.  and  having  fummed  up  his 
evidence  he  concludes  thus :  “  Upon  fumming  up  the 
whole  particulars  mentioned  above,  would  one  hefitate 
a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion,  were  there 
no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  ‘  That  God  creat- 
‘  ed  many  pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from 
‘  each  other,  both  externally  and  internally  ;  that  he 
‘  fitted  thofe  pairs  for  different  climates,  and  placed 

*  each  pair  in  its  proper  climate  ;  that  the  peculiari- 
‘  ties  of  the  original  pairs  were  preferved  entire  in 
‘  their  defcendanls ;  who  having  no  affiftance  but  their 
‘  natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from. 

‘  experience,  and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe) 

‘  to  form  a  language  for  itfelf ;  that  figns  were  fuffi- 
‘  cient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any  language 

*  but  what  nature  iuggefts  ;  and  that  a  language  was 
‘  formed  gradually  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  numbers, 

‘  and  in  different  occupations,  to  make  fpeech  necef- 
‘  fary  ?’  But  this  opinion,  however  plaufible,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  adopt  ;  being  taught  a  different  leffon 
by  revelation,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fingle 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies.  Though  we  cannot  doubt 
the  authority  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  con¬ 
tradict  every  one  of'  the  faCts  mentioned  above.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  account,  different  races  of  men  were 
not  formed,  nor  were  men  formed  originally  for  differ¬ 
ent  climates.  All  men  muft  have  fpoken  the  fame 
language,  viz.  that  of  our  firft  parents.  And  what  of 
all  feems  the  moft  contradictory  to  that  account,  is  the 
favage  ftate  :  Adam,  as  Mofes  informs  us,  w-as  endued 
by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of  knowledge ; 
and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many 
generations.  Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men 
into  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  account  for  that  difmal  ca- 
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taftrophe,  mankind  mud  have  fullered  Tome  terrible  con- 
vulfion.  That  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  tower  of  Babel  contained  in  the  nth 
chapter  of  Genefis,  which  is,  ‘  That,  for  many  cen- 
‘  turies  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
‘  language,  and  of  one  fpeech  ;  that  they  united  to 
‘  build  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a 

*  tower  whole  top  might  reach  unto  heaven  ;  that  the 
‘  Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have 
‘  all  one  language,  ar.l  that  nothing  would  be  re- 

*  drained  from  them  which  they  imagined  to  do,  con- 
‘  founded  their  language  that  they  might  not  ur-der- 
‘  Hand  one  "another,  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon 

*  the  face  of  all  the  earth.’  Here  light  breaks  forth 
in  the  midd  of  darknefs.  By  confounding  the  language 
of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  they  were  rendered  lavages.  And  to  harden 
them  for  their  new  habitations,  it  was  neceffary  that 
they  (hould  be  divided  into~  different  kinds,  fitted  for 
different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  change  of 
conditution,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poflibly 
have  fubfided  in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in 
the  frozen  region  of  Lapland  ;  houfes  not  being  prepa¬ 
red,  nor  any  other  convenience  to  protect  them  againft 
a  dellruflive  climate.” 

We  may  fird  remark,  on  his  lordffiip’s  hypothefis, 
that  it  is  evidently  incomplete;  for,  allowing  the  human 
race  to  have  been  divided  into  different  fpecies  at  the 
confufion  of  languages,  and  that  each  fpecies  was  ad¬ 
apted  to  a  particular  climate  ;  by  what  means  were 
they  to  get  to  the  climates  proper  for  them,  or  how 
were  they  to  know  that  fuch  climates  exifted  ?  How 
was  an  American,  for  indance,  when  languidiing  in  an 
improper  climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  the  land  of  the 
Amazons,  or  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own 
country  ?  or  how  was  he  to  know  that  tbefe  places 
were  more  proper  for  him  than  others  ? — If,  indeed 
we  take  the  Scripture  phrafe,  “  The  Lord  fcattered 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,”  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  fenfe,  we  may  account  for  it.  If  we  fuppofe  that 
the  different  fpecies  were  immediately  carried  off  by 
a  whirlwind,  or  other  fupernatural  means,  to  their  pro¬ 
per  countries,  the  difficulty  will- vanilh  :  but  if  thesis 
his  lordffiip’s  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  a  very  An¬ 
gular  one. 

Before  entering  upon  a  confideration  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  arguments  ufed  by  our  author  for  proving  the  di- 
I'erfity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  it  will  be  proper 
to  lay  down  the  following  general  principles,  which' 
may  ferve  as  axioms.  (1.)  When  we  affert  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  we  bring  in  a  fu- 
pernatnral  caufe  to  folve  a  natural  phenomenon  :  for 
thefe  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  work 
of  the  Deity.  (2.)  No  perfim  has  a  right  to  call  any 
thing  the  immediate  effect  of  Omnipotence,  unlefs  by 
exprefs  revelation  from  the  Deity,  or  from  a  certain¬ 
ty  that  no  natural  caufe  is  fuffieient  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
fect.  The  reafon  is  plain.  The  Deity  is  invifible,  and 
fo  are  manv  natural  caufes;  when  we  fee  an  effect,  there¬ 
fore,  of  which  the  caufe  does  not  manifed  itfelf,  we 
cannot  know  whether  the  immediate  caufe  is  the  Deity 
or  an  invifible  natural  power.  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  earthquakes, 
which  were  often  aferibrd  immediately  to  the  Deity, 
but  are  now  difeovered  to  be  the  cftt&s  of  elcftricity. 
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(3.)  No  perfon  can  affi  rt  natural  caufes  to  be  in  fuffieient  a-  -re*. 

to  produre  fuch  and  fuch  effefts,  unlefs  hr-  perfe&ly  - - - - 

knows  all  thefe  caufe9  and  the  limits  of  their  power  in 
all  poffible  cafes;  and  this  no  man  has  ever  known  or 
can  know. 

By  keeping  in  view  thofe  principles,  which  we  hope 
are  felf-evident,  we  will  eafily  fee  Lord  Karnes’s  ar¬ 
guments  to  confid  entirely  in  a  petitio  principii. — In 
fubftance  they  are  all  reduced  to  this  fingle  lenience  : 

“  Natural  philofophers  have  been  hitherto  unhccefsful 
in  their  endeavours  to  account  for  the  differences  ob- 
ferved  among  mankind;  therefore  thefe  differences  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for  from  natural  caufes.”  s . 

His  Lordfhip,  however,  tells  us  in  the  paffages  al-  Irconint- 
ready  quoted,  that  “  a  maftiff  differs  not  more  from  a  e‘  v  *" 
fpaniel,  than  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane;”  that  “  it  i -  ft 
vain  to  aferibe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the  Lap-  ar„M,nt. 
landers,  or  their  ugly  vifage.” — Yet,  in  a  note  on  the 
word  Laplanders ,  he  fubjoins,  that,  “  by  late  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  Laplanders  are  only  degenerated 
Tartars ;  and  that  they  and  the  Hungarians  originally 
fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  men,  and  from  the  fame 
country.”— The  Hungarians  are  generally  bandfome 
and  well-made,  like  Danes,  or  like  other  people.  The 
Laplanders,  he  tells  us,  differ  as  much  from  them  as  a 
maftiff  from  a  fpaniel.  Natural  caufes,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Kames  himfelf,  may  caufe  two  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  mankind  differ  from  each 
other  as  much  as  a  maftiff  does  from  a  fpaniel.  s< 

While  we  are  treating  this  fubjeft  of  colour,  it  may  Bcraark- 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  a  very  remarkable  differ-  able  <  .f,  r. 
ence  of  colour  may  accidentally  happen  to  individuals’1  e  1  Cu* 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  a  fin- ‘  . ’j 

gular  race  of  men  has  been  difeovered. — They  are  oftaufis, 
low  ftature,  of  a  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  endu¬ 
ring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead  milk-white  ;  not 
refembling  that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans,  but 
without  any  bluffi  or  fanguine  complexion.  Their  (kin 
is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white; 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  eyebrows,  and  eyelalhes, 
are  of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  fmgular 
form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light 
of  the  fun  ;  but  they  fee  clearly  by  moonlight,  and  are 
moft  atftive  and  gay  in  the  night.  Among  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  iflands, 
a  fraall  number  of  thefe  people  are  produced.  They 
are  called  Albinos  by  the  Portugutfe,  and  Kacberlaht 
by  the  Dutch.  g_ 

This  race  of  men  is  not  indeed  permanent  ;  but  it  L  (V, Hlr 
fuffieient  to  (how,  that  mere  colour  is  bv  no  means  the  cl..  r..c><  r- 
chara&eriftic  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  mankind.  A  he  dif-  or  * 
ference  of  colour  in  thefe  individuals  b  undoubtedly  ' '  r'  "  ’ 
owing  to  a  natural  caufe.  To  conllitute,  then,  a  rar  e  1 
of  men  of  this  colour,  it  %vould  only  be  neceffary  that 
this  caufe,  which  at  prefent  is  merely  accidental,  (hould 
become  permanent,  and  we  cannot  know  but  it  may  be 
fo  in  fome  parts  of  the  world.  sj 

If  a  difference  in  colour  is  no  charafteriflic  of  a  dif- nor  ftature. 
ferent  fpecies  of  mankind,  much  lefs  can  a  diffi  rcnce 
in  ftature  lie  thought  fo.  In  the  foul  hem  parts  of  A- 
merica,  there  is  laid  to  be  a  race  of  men  exceeding 
the  common  fize  in  height  and  flrength  V  This  ac-  *  s«* 
count,  however,  is  doubted  of  by  fome  ;  but  be  that•ii',*'-• 
as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Efquimau*  ar.  as  much 
under  the  common  fize,  as  the  Patagonians  arc  faid  to 
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be  above  it.  Neverthelefs  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
either  of  thefe  are  fpecinc  differences  ;  feeing  the  Lap¬ 
landers  and  Hungarians  are  both  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  yet  the  former  are  generally  almoft  a  toot  fhorter 
than  the  latter  5  and  if  a  difference  of  climate,  or  other 
accidental  caufes,  can  make  the  people  of  one  country 
a  foot  fhorter  than  the  common  fize  of  mankind,  un¬ 
doubtedly  accidental  caufes  of  a  contrary  nature  may 
make  thofe  of  another  country  a  foot  taller  than  other 
men. 

Though  the  fun  has  undoubtedly  a  fhare  in  the  pro- 
duftion  of  the  fwarthy  colour  of  thofe  nations,  which 
are  molt  expofed  to  his  influence  5  yet  the  manner  of 
living  to  which  people  are  accultomed,  their  \  ictuals, 
their  employment,  &c.  muff  contribute  very  much  to 
a  difference  of  complexion.  There  are  fame  kinds  of 
colouring  roots,  which  if  mixed  with  the  food  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals,  will  tinge  even  their  bones  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  cre¬ 
dulity  to  infer  from  this,  that  if  thefe  roots  were  mixed 
with  the  food  of  a  white  man,  they  might  without  a 
miracle,  tinge  his  fkin  of  a  yellow  colour.  If  a  man 
and  woman  were  both  to  ule  food  of  this  kind  for  a 
length  of  time,  till  they  became,  as  it  were,  radically 
dyed,  it  is  impoflible,  without  the  intervention  of  divine 
power,  or  of  iome  extraordinary  natural  caufe,  but  their 
children  mud  be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  was  the  fame 
kind  of  food  to  be  continued  for  feveral  generation-,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  this  colour  might  refill;  the 
continued  ufe  of  any  kind  of  food  whatever.  Sec  further 
the  article  Complexion. 

Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  examples,  but  we  have 
an  example  of  changes  much  more  wonderful.  It  is 
'allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  work  a 
change  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  any  other  animal, 
than  upon  his  mind.  A  man  that  is  naturally  cho¬ 
leric  may  indeed  learn  to  prevent  the  bad  effedts  of  his 
paffion  by  reafon,  but  the  pafiion  itfelf  will  remain  as 
immutable  as  his  colour.  But  to  reafon  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  Lord  Karnes  ;  though  a  man  fliould  be  na¬ 
turally  choleric,  or  fubjedt  to  any  other  paffion,  why 
fliould  his  children  be  fo  ?— This  way  of  reafoning, 
however  plaufible,  is  by  no  means  conclufive  •,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  paffage  in  Mr  Forfter’s 
Voyage. 

June  9th.  “  The  officers  who  could  not  yet  rt  li(h 
their  fait  provifions  after  the  refreflunents  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  had  ordered  their  black  dog,  mentioned  p.  135. 
to  be  killed  :  this  day,  therefore,  we  dined  for  the  firft 
time  on  a  leg  of  it  roafted  ;  which  tafted  fo  exactly 
like  mutton,  that  it  was  absolutely  undiftinguilhable. 
In  our  cold  countries,  where  animal  food  is  fo  much 
ufed,  and  where  to  be  carnivorous  perhaps  lies  in 
the  nature  of  men,  or  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
the  prefervation  of  their  health  and  ftrength,  it  is 
ftrange  that  there  fliould  exift  a  Jewifh  averfion  to  dogs 
flefh,  when  hogs,  the  moll  uncleanly  of  all  animals, 
are  eaten  without  fcruple.  Nature  feems  exprefsly  to 
have  intended  them  for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  olF- 
fpring  fo  very  numerous,  and  their  increafe  fo  quick 
and  frequent.  It  may  be  objefled,  that  the  exalted 
degree  of  inllindt  which  we  obferve  in  our  dogs,  in- 
fpires  us  with  great  unwillingnefs  to  kill  and  eat  them. 
But  it  is  owing  to  the  time  we  fpend  on  the  education 
of  dogs,  that  they  acquire  thofe  eminent  qualities 
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which  attach  them  fo  much  to  us.  The  natural  quail-  America, 
ties  of  our  dogs  may  receive  a  wonderful  improvement ; 
but  education  mult  give  its  affiflance,  without  which 
the  human  mind  itfelf,  though  capable  of  an  immenle 
expanfion,  remains  in  a  very  contracted  ftate.  In  New 
Zealand,  and  (according  to  former  accounts  of  voyages) 
in  the  tropical  ifles  of  the  South  fea,  the  dogs  are  the 
molt  flupid  dull  animals  imaginable,  and  donotfeem  to 
have  the  leatl  advantage  in  point  of  fagacity  over  our 
iheen,  which  are  commonly  made  the  emblems  of  filli- 
nefs.  In  the  former  country  they  are  fed  upon  fifl),  in 
the  latter  on  vegetables,  and  both  thele  diets  may  have 
ferved  to  alter  their  difpofition.  Education  may  per¬ 
haps  likewife  graft  new  inflincls  •,  the  New  Zealand 
do^s  are  fed  on  the  remains  of  their  mailer’s  meals  } 
they  eat  the  bones  of  other  dogs  ;  and  the  puppies  be¬ 
come  true  cannibals  from  their  birth.  We  had  a  young 
New  Zealand  puppy  on  board,  which  had  certainly  had 
no  opportunity  of  tailing  any  thing  but  the  mother  s 
milk  before  we  purchafed  it  :  however,  it  eagerly  de¬ 
voured  a  portion  of  the  flefli  and  bones  of  the  dog  on 
which  we  dined  to-day  ;  while  feveral  others  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  breed,  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape,  turned  from 
it  without  touching  it. 

“  On  the  4th  of  Auguft,  a  young  bitch,  of  the  ter- 73.  p.  833. 
tier  breed,  t  'ken  on  hoard  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  covered  by  a  fpaniel,  brought  ten  young  ones,  one 
of  which  was  dead.  The  New  Zealand  dog  mention¬ 
ed  above,  which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  roafled 
dog,  now  fell  upon  the  dead  puppy,  and  ate  of  it  with 
a  ravenous  appetite.  I  his  is  a  proof  how  far  education 
may  go  in  producing  and  propagating  new  inllindts  in 
animals.  European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat  of 
their  own  Ipecies,  but  rather  feeni  to  abhor  it.  I  he 
New  Zealand  dogs,  in  all  likelihood,  are  trained  up 
from  tlie  1  r  earlieft  age  to  eat  the  remains  of  their  ma¬ 
iler’s  meals :  they  are  therefore  ufed  to  feed  upon  fifli, 
their  own  fpecies,  and  perhaps  human  flefli  ;  and  what 
was  only  owing  to  a  habit  at  firft,  may  have  become 
inftinct  by  length  of  time.  This  was  remarkable  in  our 
cannibal  dog  ;  for  he  tame  on  board  fi)  young,  that  he 
could  not  have  been  weaned  long  enough  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  habit  of  devouring  his  own  fpecies,  and  much 
lefs  of  eating  human  fieih  ;  however,  one  of  our  fea. 
men  having  cut  his  finger,  held  it  out  to  the  dog, 
who  fell  to  greedily,  licked  it,  and  then  began  to 

bite  it.”  . 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  even  the  inllindts 
of  animals  are  not  unchangeable  by  natural  caufes  j  and 
if  thefe  caufes  are  powerful  enough  to  change  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  fucceeding  generations,  much  more  may  we 
fuppofe  them  capable  of  making  any  poflible  alteration 
in  the  external  appearance. 

We  are  not  here  neceffitated  to  confine  nurfelves  to  Confirmed 
obfervations  made  on  brute  animals.  The  Franks  arebi  anobfer- 
an  example  of  the  production  of  one  general  charafter,  «ti«.  on^ 
formed  by  fome  natural  caufe  from  a  mixture  of  many 
different  nations. —  1  hey  were  a  motley  multitude, 
confifling  of  various  German  nations  dwelling  beyond 
the  Rhine  :  who,  uniting  in  defence  of  their  common 
liberty,  took  thence  the  name  of  Franks ;  toe  word 
frank  fignifying  in  their  language,  as  it  Hill  does  in 
awvs,  free .  Among  them  the  following  nations  were 
mentioned,  viz.  the  Adtuarii,  Chamavi,  Btucleri,  Sa- 
lii,  Frifii,  Chaufi,  Amfwarii,  and  Calti.  We  cannot 

fuppofe 
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America,  fuppofe  one  chara&er  to  belong  to  fo  many  different 
<  •—  ,  1  nations  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Franks  were  nation¬ 

ally  characterized  as  treacherous  ;  and  fo  deeply  feems 
this  quality  to  have  been  rooted  in  their  nature,  that 
their  defcendants  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in  1500 
years.  It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  talk  of  different  races  of 
men,  either  from  their  colour,  fize,  or  prevailing  dif- 
pofitions,  feeing  we  have  undeniable  proofs  that  all  thefe 
may  be  changed  in  the  moft  remarkable  manner,  by 
natural  caufes,  without  any  miraculous  interpofition  of 
the  Deity. 

The  next  queftion,  then,  which  prefents  itfelf  is,  From 
what  part  of  the  old  world  America  has  moft  probably 
been  peopled  ? 

Of  the  peo-  Difeoveries  long  ago  made  inform  us,  that  an  inter¬ 
filing  of  courfe  between  the  old  continent  and  America  might 
America.  j-,e  carrie(]  0n  with  facility  from  the  north- weft  extre¬ 
mities  of  Europe  and  the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  A- 
fia.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovered 
Greenland,  and  planted  a  colony  there.  The  com¬ 
munication  with  that  country  was  renewed  in  the  laft 
century  by  Moravian  miffionaries,  in  order  to  propa¬ 
gate  their  do6lrines  in  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  re¬ 
gion.  By  them  we  are  informed  that  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America  by  a  very 
narrow  ftrait ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  are  united  j  that  the  Efquimaux  of 
93  America  perfectly  referable  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
A  comma-  afpeft,  drefs,  and  mode  of  living  ;  and  that  a  Moravian 
between  miftionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Green- 
the  old  and  land,  having  vifited  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux, 
new  centi  found,  to  his  aftonilhment,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  lan- 
rents  by 

guage  with  the  Greenlanders,  and  were  in  every  refpeft 
two  ways.  ^  pame  pe0p]e>  The  fame  fpecies  of  animals,  too,  are 
found  in  the  contiguous  regions.  The  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  fre¬ 
quent  the  forefts  of  North  America,  as  well  as  thofe  in 
the  north  of  Europe. 

Other  difeoveries  have  proved,  that  if  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  of  Alia  and  America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  From  this  part  of  the  old  con¬ 
tinent,  alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  paffed  into  the  new  ; 
and  the  refemblance  bettveen  the  Indians  of  America 
and  the  eaftern  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would  induce  11s  to 
conjecture  that  they  have  a  common  origin.  This  is 
the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr  Robertfon  in  his  Hiftory  of 
*  Hijlory  of  America*,  where  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
America,  ]owjng  narrative. 

p.  “  While  thofe  immenfe  regions  which  ftretch  eaft- 

ward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka 
were  unknown,  or  imperfeftly  explored,  the  nort'n-eaft 
extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
far  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  new  world,  that  it 
was  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  any  communication  ffiould 
have  been  carried  on  between  them.  But  the  Ruffians, 
having  fubjeCled  the  weftern  parts  of  Siberia  to  their 
empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vaft 
.country,  by  advancing  towards  the  eaft  into  unknown 
provinces.  Thefe  were  difcovered  by  hunters  in  their 
excurfions  after  game,  or  by  foldiers  employed  in  levy¬ 
ing  the  taxes  ;  and  the  court  of  Mofi  ow  eftimattd  the 
importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the  1  mall  addi¬ 
tion  which  they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  length,  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Great  afeended  the  Ruffian  throne  ;  His  en- 
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lightened  comprehenfive  mind,  intent  upon  every  eir-  Amr 
cumftance  that  could  aggrandife  his  empire,  or  render  s— y—  ■> 
his  reign  illuftrious,  difeerned  confequences  of  thefe  dif¬ 
eoveries,  which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  hi-  igno¬ 
rant  predeceffors.  He  perceived  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  regions  of  Afia  extended  towards  the  eaft,  they  mud 
approach  nearer  to  America  that  the  communication 
between  the  continents,  which  had  long  been  fearched 
for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this  quarter  j 
and  that,  by  opening  this  intercourfe,  fome  part  of  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  might  be 
made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel. 

Such  an  obje£l  fuited  a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand 
fchemes.  Peter  drew  up  inftruftiqns  with  his  own 
hands  for  profecuting  this  defign,  and  gave  orders  for 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

“  His  fuceeffors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his 
plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Ruffian  court  employed 
in  this  fervice,  had  to  flruggle  with  fo  many  difficulties, 
that  their  progrefs  was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged 
by  fome  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia 
concerning  a  fuccefstul  voyage  in  the  year  1648  round 
the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Afia,  they  attempted  to 
follow  the  fame  courfe.  Veffels  were  fitted  out,  with 
this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and 
Colyma  ;  but  in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  ftems 
not  to  have  deftined  for  navigation,  they  were  expofed 
to  many  difaftprs,  without  being  able  to  accomplifh 
their  purpofe.  No  veffel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian  court 
ever  doubled  this  formidable  cape  ;  we  are  indebted  for 
what  is  known  of  thofe  extreme  regions  of  Afia,  to  the 
difeoveries  made  in  excurfions  by  land.  In  all  thofe 
provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  lie  at  no  confiderable  diftance  from 
their  own  coafts.  Thefe  the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be 
part  of  America  ;  and  feveral  circumftances  concurred 
not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but  in  per- 
fuading  them  that  fome  portion  of  that  continent  could 
not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds,  unknown 
in  thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are  driven  upon  the 
coaft  by  an  eafterly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind  floating 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days  j  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annually  from  the  fame  quarter  ;  and  a  tradition 
obtains  among  the  inhabitants,  of  an  intercourfe  for¬ 
merly  carried  on  with  fome  countries  fituated  to  the 
eaft. 

“  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and  compar¬ 
ing  the  pofition  of  the  countries  in  Alia  which  they 
had  difcovered,  with  fucli  parts  in  the  north-weft  of  A- 
merica  as  were  already  known  ;  the  Ruffian  court  form¬ 
ed  a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any 
nation  lefs  accuftomed  to  engage  in  arduous  underta¬ 
kings  and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Orders 
were  iffued  to  build  two  veflels  at  Ochotz,  in  the 
fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery. 

Though  that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnilhed  no¬ 
thing  that  could  be  of  ufe  in  conllrufling  them  but 
fome  larch  trees  ;  though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cord¬ 
age,  the  fails,  and  all  the  numerous  article-  requifito 
for  their  equipment,  but  the  provifions  for  viflualling 
them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  immenfe  diferts 
of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  roads 
almoll  impa (Table,  the  mandate  of  the  fover.  ign,  and 
the  perfeverance  of  the  people,  at  laft  lurmmintrd  i  vrry 
obftaclc,  Two  veffels  were  finifticd  }  and,  under  the 

command 
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command  of  the  captains  Behring  and  Tfciiirikow,  fail¬ 
ed  from  Kamtfchatka  in  quell  of  the  new  world,  in  a 
quarter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.  They 
11. aped  their  courfe  towards  the  eaft  3  and  though  a  ftorm 
foon  feparated  the  veffels,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  difaflers  befel  them,  the  expectations  from  tiie 
voyage  were  not  altogether  fruftrattd.  Each  of  the 
commanders  difeovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared 
to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and,  according 
to  their  obfervations,"it  feems  to  be  fituated  within  a 
few  decrees  of  the  north-weft  coaft  of  California.  Each 
fet  feme  of  his  people  aftrore  :  but  in  one  place  the  in¬ 
habitant!  fled  as  the  Ruffians  approached  ;  in  another, 
they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  deftroyed  their 
boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  diftreR  of 
their  crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft. 
In  their  return  they  touched  at  feverai  iflands,  which 
ftretch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the  country 
which  they  had  difeovered  and  the  coaft  of  Alia.  They 
had  feme  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  feemed  to 
them  to  refemble  the  North  Americans.  They  pre- 
fented  to  the  Ruffians  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace, 
which  is  a  fymbol  of  friendffiip  univerfal  among,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  North  America,  and  a  ufage  of  arbitrary  inftitu- 
tion  peculiar  to  111603.” 

R talons  for  The  more  recent  and  accurate  difeoveries  of  the  il- 

fuopofing  luftrious  navigator  Cook,  and  his  fucceffor  Clerke, 
t.-.e  two  |)ave  the  matter  II ill  nearer  to  certainty.  The 

fea,  from  the  fouth  of  Behring’s  ftraits  to  the  crefcent 
of  ides  between  Alia  and  America,  is  very  (hallow.  It 
deepens  from  thefe  ftraits  (as  the  Britifn  feas  do  from 
thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings  are  loft  in  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  but  that  does  not  take  place  but  to  the  fouth 
of  the  ifles.  Between  them  and  the  ftraits  is  an  increafe 
‘from  twelve  to  fifty-four  fathoms,  except  only  off  St 
Thaddeus  Nofs,  where  there  is  a  channel  of  greater 
depth.  From  the  volcanic  difpofitiun,  it  lias  been  judg¬ 
ed  probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a  reparation  of  the 
-continents  at  the  ftraits  of  Behring,  but  that  the  whole 
apace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fmall  opening  had  once  been 
occupied  by  land  3  and  that  the  fury  of  the  watery  ele¬ 
ment,  afluated  by  that  of  fire,  had,  in  moft  remote 
times,  fubverted  and  overwhelmed  the  tradt,  and  left 
the  iflands  monumental  fragments. 

Without  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  Bufibn,  there 
can  be  do  doubt,  as  the  abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  that 
f  our  planet  lias  been  fubjedt  to  great  viciffitudes,  fince 
radon.6*  *  the  deluge.  Ancient  and  modern  hiftories  confirm  the 
truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras : 
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Video  ego  quod fucrat  quondam  folidijjima  tel/us, 

F.JJi  f return  ;  vidi  facias  cx  &  quote  terras. 

At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  (hips 
formerly  failed,  and  now  they  fail  over  lands  which 
were  formerly  cultivated  3  earthquakes  have  fwallowed 
fome  lands,  and  fubterraneous  fires  have  thrown  up 
others  ;  the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their 
mud  :  the  fea  retreating  from  the  (bores  has  lengthen¬ 
ed  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  advancing  in  others 
has  aiminiffied  it  3  it  has  feparated  fome  territories 
which  were  formerly  united,  and  formed  new  ftraits 
and  gulfs.  We  have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions 
in  the  paft  century.  Sicily  was  united  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Naples,  and  the  ifland  Euboea  to  Bceotia. 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay  the 
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fame  thing  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm,  that  by  a  America. 

violent  irruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between - 

the  mountains  Abvla  and  Calpe,  that  communication 
was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  was  formed. 

Among  the  people  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  tradition  that 
a  fimilar  irruption  of  the  fea  feparated  their  ifland  from 
the  peninfula  of  India.  The  fame  thing  is  believed  by 
thofe  of  Malabar  with  refpedt  to  the  ifles  of  Maldivia, 
and  with  the  Malayans  with  refpedt  to  Sumatra.  .It 
is  certain,  fays  the  count  de  Buflffin,  that  in  Ceylon  the 
earth  has  loft  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  which  the  fea  has 
taken  from  it  3  on  the  contrary,  Tongres,  a  place  of 
the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  50  leagues  of  land  from 
the  fea.  The  northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exift- 
ence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  earth  which 
•this  river  has  brought  from  the  inland  countries  of  A- 
irica,  and  depofited  in  its  inundations,  has  formed  a 
foil  of  more  than  25  cubits  in  depth.  In  like  manner, 
adds  the  above  author,  the  province  of  the  Yellow 
River  in  China,  and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  only  been 
formed  of  the  mud  of  rivers.  Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus, 
and  Strabo,  report  innumerable  examples  of  fimilar  re¬ 
volutions,  which  we  omit,  that  our  differtation  may  not 
become  too  prolix  3  as  alfo  many  modern  revolutions, 
which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the 
count  de  Buffon  and  other  authors.  In  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  all  thofe  who  have  obferved  with  philofopbic  eyes 
the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that  that  coun¬ 
try  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fea  ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications  fliow 
the  ifland  of  Cuba  to  have  been  once  united  to  the 
continent  of  Florida.  In  the  ftrait  which  feparates 
America  from  Alia  many  iflands  are  found,  which 
probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  the  tradt  of 
land  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by 
earthquakes  3  which  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
multitude  of  volcanoes  which  we  know  of  in  the  penin¬ 
fula  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  imagined,  however,  that  the 
finking  of  that  land,  and  the  feparation  of  the  two 
continents,  has  been  occafioned  by  thofe  great  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of 
the  Americans,  which  formed  an  era  almoft  as  memo¬ 
rable  as  that  of  the  deluge.  The  hiftories  of  the  Tolte- 
cas  fix  fuch  earthquakes  in  the  firft  year  of  Tecpatl;  but 
as  we  know  not  to  what  century  that  belonged,  we  can 
form  no  conjecture  of  the  time  that  great  calamity 
happened.  If  a  great  earthquake  ftiould  overwhelm 
the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  there  fiiould  be  at  the  fame 
time  as  great  a  fcarcity  of  hiftorians  as  there  was  in 
the  firft  ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted, 
in  300  or  400  years  after,  whether  Afia  had  ever  been 
united  by  that  part  to  Africa ;  and  many  would  firmly 

denVf- 

Whether  that  great  event,  the  feparation  of  the  Separated 
continents,  took  place  before  or  after  the  population  of  only  by  a 
America,  is  as  impoffible  as  it  is  of  little  moment  for  us  narrow 
to  know  3  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  above-mentioned 
navigators  for  fettling  the  long  difpute  about  the  point 
from  which  it  was  effected.  Their  obfervations  prove, 
that  in  one  place  the  diftanee  between  continent  and 
continent  i-  only  39  miles,  (not  as  tire  author  of  the 
RecJierchcs  P/i/ofophiqties  fur  les  Americains  would  have 
it)  800  leagues.  This  narrow  ftrait  has  alio  in  the  0f 

middle  two  iflands,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  thethe  palTag*- 
migration  of  the  Afiatics  into  the  new  world,  fuppo- 

fing 
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America,  fmg  that  it  took  place  *n  canoes  after  the  convulfion 
1  which  rent  the  two  continents  afunder.  Bifides,  it  may 
be  added,  that  thefe  ilraits  are,  even  in  the  fummer, 
often  filled  with  ice  ;  in  winter,  often  frozen.  In  ei¬ 
ther  cafe  mankind  might  find  an  eafy  pailage  ;  in  the 
]aft,  the  way  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to 
crofs  and  flock  the  continent  of  America.  But  where, 
from  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  north-eaflern  world,  to  fix 
on  the  firft  tribes  who  contributed  to  people  the  new 
continent,  now  inhabited  almoft  from  end  to  end,  is  a 
matter  that  baffles  human  reafon.  The  learned  may 
make  bold  and  ingenious  conje&ures,  but  plain  good 
fenfe  cannot  always  accede  to  the  m. 

As  mankind  increafed  in  numbers,  they  naturally 
protruded  one  another  forward.  W  ars  might  be  an- 
-  ^  ie  other  caufe  of  migrations.  There  appears  no  reafon 
tionmint  'o'  Avliy  the  Afiatic  north  might  not  be  an  afficina  virorum, 
as  well  as  the  European.  The  overteeming  country, 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Riphaean  mountains,  muft  find  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  difeharge  its  inhabitants  :  the  firft  great  wave 
of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more 
tumid  and  more  powerful  than  itfe.lf ;  fucceflive  and 
new  impulfes  continually  arriving,  fhort  reft  was  given 
to  that  which  fpread  over  a  more  eaftern  tract  ;  dif- 
turbed  again  and  again,  it  covered  frefti  regions-,  at 
length,  reaching  Ire  fartheft  limits  cf  the  old  world, 
found  a  new  one,  with  ample  fpace  to  occupy  unmo- 
lefted  for  ages :  till  Columbus  curied  them  by  a  difeo- 
verv,  which  brought  again  new  fins  and  new  deaths  to 
both  worlds. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  the  new'  world  (Mr  Pennant 
obferves)  do  not  confift  of  the  offspring  of  a  fingle  na¬ 
tion  :  different  peoples,  at  feveral  periods,  arrived  there; 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now  to  be 
1  ne  Du ik  found  on  the  original  ipot  of  its  colonization.  It  is 
of  its  inha-  impoflible,  with  the  lights  which  we  have  fo  recently 
bitants  |>ro- received,  to  admit  that  America  could  receive  its  in- 
babfy  hrft  habitants  (at  leaft  the  bulk  of  them)  from  any  other 

from  the  Place  than  eaftern  Afia-  A  few  Proofs  ma>'  be  added* 
eaftern  part  taken  from  cuftoms  or  dreffes  common  to  the  inliabi- 
of  Afia.  tants  of  both  worlds  ;  fome  have  been  long  extinct  in 
rot  the  old,  others  remain  in  both  in  full  force. 

Proofs  “  The  cuffom  of  fealping  was  a  barbarifm  in  ufe 

from  a  fi-  w;l|1  tbe  Scythians,  who  carried  about  them  at  all  times 
milanty  of  th;s  favage  mark  Gf  triumph  :  they  cut  a  circle  round 
°31S’  the  neck,  and  dripped  off  the  Ikin,  as  they  would  that 
of  an  ox.  A  little' image  found  among  the  Calmucks, 
of  a  Tartarian  deity,  mounted  on  a  horfe,  and  fitting 
on  a  human  (kin,  with  fealps  pendent  from  the  bread, 
fully  illuftrates  the  cuffom  of  their  Scythian  progeni¬ 
tors,  as  deferibed  by  the  Greek  hifforian.  I  his  ufnge, 
as  the  Europeans  know  by  horrid  experience,  is  conti¬ 
nued  to  this  day  in  America.  The  ferocity  of  the 
Scythians  to  their  prifoners  extended  to  the  reraoteft 
part  of  Afia.  The  Kamtfchatkans,  even  at  the  time 
of  their  difeovery  by  the  Ruffians,  put  their  prifoners 
to  death  by  the  moll  lingering  and  excruciating  inven¬ 
tions  ;  a'praflice  in  full  force  to  this  very  day  among 
the  aboriginal  American®.  A  race  of  the  Scythians 
were  ftyled  Anthropophagi.,  from  their  feeding  on  hu¬ 
man  tic tli.  The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  IT  ill  make 
a  repaft  on  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but  what  is  more 
wonderful,  the  favage  allies  of  the  Britifli  army  have 
been,  known  to  throw  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  Trench 
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prifoners  into  the  horrible  caldron,  and  devour  them  America, 
with  the  fame  relifli  as  thofe  of  a  quadruped.  ' - -* 

“  The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a  certain  time,  an-  ^  ^l0i 
nually  to  transform  themfelves  into  wolves,  and  again  ^  \  a, A<  s 
to  refume  the  human  Ihape.  The  new-difeovtred  A-conuDon  to 
mericans  about  Nootka  Sound  at  this  time  difguife  the  eaftern 
themfelves  in  dreffes  made  of  the  Ikins  of  wolves  and  Afiaticsand 
other  wild  bealls,  and  wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to^?Amer— 
their  own.  Thefe  habits  they  ufe  in  the  chafe,  to 
circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field.  But  would  not 
ignorance  or  fuperftition  aferibe  to  a  fupernatural  me- 
tamorphofis  thefe  temporary  expedients  to  deceive  the 
brute  creation  ? 

“  In  their  marches,  the  Kamtfchatkans  never  went 
abreaft,  but  followed  one  another  in  the  fame  track. 

The  fame  cuffom  is  exactly  obferved  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“  The  Tungufi,  the  moft  numerous  nation  refident 
in  Siberia,  prick  their  faces  with  frnall  punctures,  with 
a  needle,  in  various  drapes ;  then  rub  into  them  char¬ 
coal,  fo  that  the  marks  become  indelible.  This  euftom 
is  Hill  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  America.  The  In¬ 
dians  on  the  back  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  to  this  day,  per¬ 
form  the  operation  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
pundture  the  Can  into  various  figures  ;  as  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  do  at  prefent,  and  as  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons  did  with  the  herb  glaftum,  or  woad ;  and  the 
Virginians,  on  the  firft  difeovery  of  that  country  by  the 
Englifti. 

“  The  Tungufi  ufe  canoes  made  of  birch  bark, 
diftended  over  ribs  of  wood,  and  nicely  fewed  toge¬ 
ther.  The  Canadians)  and  many  other  American  na¬ 
tions,  ufe  no  other  fort  of  boats.  The  paddles  of  the 
Tungufi  are  broad  at  each  end  ;  thofe  of  the  people 
near  Cook’s  river,  and  of  Oonalafeha,  are  of  the  lame 
form. 

“  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American 
nations  place  the  corpfe  at  full  length,  after  preparing 
it  according  to  their  cuftoms  ;  others  place  it  in  a  fit¬ 
ting  pofture,  and  lay  by  it  the  moft  valuable  clothing, 
wampum,  and  other  matters.  I  he  l  artars  did  the 
fame  ;  and  both  people  agree  in  covering  the  whole 
with  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumulus,  barrow,  or  car- 
nedd. 

“  Some  of  the  American  nations  hang  their  dead 
in  tries.  Certain  of  the  Tungufi  obferve  a  fiuiilar  cu- 
ftom. 

“  We  can  draw  feme  analogy  from  drefs :  conveni- 
ency  in  that  article  muft  have  been  confulted  on  both 
continents,  and  originally  the  materials  muff  have  been 
the  fame,  the  Ikins  of  birds  and  beads.  It  is  lingular, 
that  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chinefe  fliould  be  tound 
among  the  people  of  Nootka.  I  cannot  give  into  the 
notion,  that  the  Chinefe  contributed  to  the  population 
of  the  new  world;  but  we  can  readily  admit,  that  a 
(hipwreck  might  furnilh  thofe  Americans  with  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  that  part  of  the  drefs.  roj 

“  In  refpeft  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human  Orl .  r  r-. 
body,  almoft  every  tribe  found  along  the  wi lltrn  coaft  uml 
has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Tartar  nations  and  Hill 
retains  the  little  eves,  frnall  nofes,  high  ihc.  k-.  yd 
broad  faces.  They  vary  in  fizc,  from  the  lully  Cal¬ 
mucks  to  the  little  Nogaians.  1  ho  internal  Ameri¬ 
cans,  fuck  as  the  Five  Indian  nations,  who  are  tall  of 
’  b*'dr. 
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America,  body,  robuft  of  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  derived 
■'  '  from  a  variety  among  the  Tartars  themfelves.  The  fine 
race  of  Tfchutlki  feems  to  be  the  flock  from  which  thofe 
Americans  are  derived.  The  Tfchutfld,  again,  from 
that  fine  race  of  Tartars  the  Kabardinlki,  or  inhabitants 
of  Kabarda. 

“  But  about  Prince  William’s  found  begins  a  race 
chiefly  diflinguifhed  by  their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and 
their  inftruments  of  the  chafe,  from  the  tribes  to  the 
fouth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efquimaux  peo¬ 
ple,  or  the  race  known  by  that  name  in  the  high  la¬ 
titudes  of  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  continent.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  varieties.  At'  this  place  they  are 
of  the  largeft  fize.  As  they  advance  northward,  they 
decreafe  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfifh 
tribes  which  occupy  fome  ef  the  coafts  of  the  Icy  fea, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  of  Greenland, 
and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  famous  Japanefe  map 
places  fome  iflands  feemingly  within  the  ftraits  of  Beh¬ 
ring,  on  which  is  bellowed  the  title  of  7a  Sue,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs.  Does  not  this  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  reafcn  to  fup- 
pofe  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanefe  ; 
and  that  they  had  (as  is  mentioned  by  Kaempfer  and 
Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  difcovery<  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laft,  actually  wintered  on  the  continent  ? 
That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Efquimaux  is  very 
probable  :  whom,  in  comparifon  of  themfelves,  they 
might  juflly  diftinguiffi  by  the  name  of  dwarfs.  'I  he 
reafon  of  their  low  ftature  is  very  obvious :  thefe 
dwell  in  a  mod  fevere  climate,  arnidlt  penury  of  food  ; 
the  former  in  one  much  more  favourable,  abundant  in 
provifions — circumftances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  human  frame.  At  the  ifland  of  Oona- 
lafcha,  a  dialed!  of  the  Efquimaux  is  in  ufe,  which  was 
continued  along  the  whole  coaft  from  thence  north- 
104  ward.” 

The  brute  The  continent  which  flocked  America  with  the  hu- 

ereation  1Tlan  race  poured  in  the  brute  creation  through  the 

b'^thefame ^ame  Pa^age*  Very  few  quadrupeds  continued  in  the 

routed  amCpeninfula  of  Kamtfchatlja  •,  Pdr  Pennant  enumerates 
only  25  which  are  inhabitants  of  land  :  all  the  reft 
perfifted  in  their  migration,  and  fixed  their  refidence 
in  the  new  world.  Seventeen  of  the  Kamtfehatkan 
quadrupeds  are  found  in  America:  others  are  common 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartary,  having,  for  unknown 
caufes,  entirely  evacuated  Kamtfchatka,  and  divided 
themfelves  between  America  and  the  part  of  Afia 
above  cited.  Multitudes  again  have  dtferted  the  old 
world  even  to  an  individual,  and  fixed  their  feats  at 
difiances  mod  remote  from  the  fpot  from  which  they 
took  their  departure  ;  from  Mount  Ararat,  the  refling- 
place  of  the  ark,  in  a  central  part  of  the  old  world, 
and  excellently  adapted  for  the  difperfion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation  to  all  its  parts.  We  need  not  be  flarllcd 
(fays  Mr  Pennant)  at  the  vaft  journeys  many  of  the 
quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  their  prefent  feats.  Might 
not  numbers  of  fpecies  have  found  a  convenient  abode 
in  the  vafl  Alps  of  Afia,  inftend  of  wandering  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chili  ?  or  might  not  others  have  been 
contented  with  the  boundlefs  plains  of  Tartary,  in- 
ftead  of  travelling  thoufands  of  miles  to  the  extenfive 
flats  of  Pampas  ? — To  endeavour  to  elucidate  common 
difficulties  is  certainly  a  trouble  worthy  of  the  philo- 
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fopher  and  of  the  divine ;  not  to  attempt  it  would  be  a  AnjCf:  1 
criminal  indolence,  a  negledt  to  ■  , 

Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  points  beyond  the  human, 
ability  to  explain,  and  yet  are  truths  undeniable  :  the 
fadts  are  indifputable,  notwithftanding  the  caufes  are 
concealed.  In  fuch  cafes,  faith  mull  be  called  in  to 
our  rtfief.  It  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  deny  to  that  Being  who  broke  open  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep)  to  efFebt  the  deluge — and  after¬ 
wards,  to  compel  the  difperfion  of  mankind  to  peo¬ 
ple  the  globe,  direbted  the  eonfufion  of  languages — 
powers  inferior  in  their  nature  to  thefe.  After  thefe 
wondrous  powers  of  Omnipotence,  it  will  be  abfurd  to 
deny  the  poffibility  of  infufing  inftinbt  into  the  brute 
creation.  Deus  ejl  anima  brutorum ;  “  God  himfelf  is 
the  foul  of  brutes  His  pleafure  muft  have  determined 
their  will,  and  directed  feveral  fpecies,  and  even  whole 
genera,  by  impulfe  irrefiftible,  to  move  by  flow  pro- 
greffion  to  their  defiined  regions.  But  for  that,  the 
lama  and  the  pacos  might  ftill  have  inhabited  the  heights 
of  Armenia  and  fome  more  neighbouring  Alps,  in- 
ftead  of  labouring  to  gain  the  diftant  Peruvian  Andes  ; 
the  whole  genus  of  armadillos,  flow  of  foot,  would 
nevet  have  quitted  the  torrid  zone  of  the  old  world 
for  that  of  the  new  ;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  monkeys 
would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forefts  of  India, 
inftead  of  dividing  their  refidence  between  the  Ihades 
of  Indoflan  and  the  deep  forefts  of  the  Brafils.  Lions 
and  tigers  might  have  infefted  the  hot  parts  of  the 
new  world,  as  the  firft  do  the  deferts  of  Africa,  and 
the  laft  the  provinces  of  Afia  5  or  the  pantherine  ani¬ 
mals  of  South  America  might  have  remained  additional 
fcourges  with  the  favage  beafls  of  thofe  ancient  con¬ 
tinents.  The  old  world  would  have  been  overftocked 
with  animals;  the  new  remained  an  inanimated  wafte! 
or  both  have  contained  an  equal  portion  of  every  beaft 
of  the  earth.  Let  it  not  be  objebted,  that  animals 
bred  in  a  fouthern  climate,  after  the  defeent  of  their 
parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the 
froft  and  fnow  of  the  rigorous  north,  before  they  reach¬ 
ed  South  America,  the  place  of  their  final  deftination. 

It  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  migration  muft  have 
been  the  work  of  ages :  that  in  the  courfe  of  their 
progrefs  each  generation  grew  hardened  to  the  climate 
it  had  reached  ;  and  that  after  their  arrival  in  America, 
they  rvould  again  be  gradually  accuftomed  to  warmer 
and  warmer  climates,  in  their  removal  from  north  to 
fouth,  as  they  had  been  in  the  reverfe,  or  from  fouth  to 
north.  Part  of  the  tigers  Hill  inhabit  the  eternal  fnows 
of  Ararat  ;  and  multitudes  of  the  very  fame  fpecies  live, 
but  with  exalted  rage,  beneath  the  line,  in  the  burning 
foil  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  but  neither  lions  nor  tigers 
ever  migrated  into  the  new  world.  A  few  of  the  firft 
are  found  in  India  and  Perfia,  but  they  are  found  in 
numbers  only  in  Africa.  The  tiger  extends  as  far  north 
as  Weftern  Tartary,  in  lat.  40.  50.  but  never  has  reached 
Africa.” 

In  fine,  the  conjebtures  of  the  learned  refpebting 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  are  now,  by  the 
difeoveries  of  our  great  navigators,  loft  in  conviction ; 
and  in  the  place  of  imaginary  hypothefes,  the  real 
place  of  migration  is  incontrovertibly  pointed^out. 
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America.  Some  (from  a  paiTage  in  Plato)  have  extended  over  the 

’ - v— — '  Atlantic,  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  coaft 

of  North  and  South  America,  an  ifland  equal  in  fize 
to  the  continents  of  Alia  and  Africa  ;  over  which  had 
palled,  as  over  a  bridge,  from  the  latter,  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  woolly-headed  negroes,  and  lions  and  tigers,  none 
of  which  ever  exifted  in  the  new  world.  A  mighty 
fea  arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  engulfed  this 
ftupendous  tra£l,  and  with  it  every  being  which  had 
not  completed  its  migration  into  America  :  The  whole 
negro  race,  and  almofl  very  quadruped,  now  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Africa,  perilhed  in  this  critical  day.  Five 
only  are  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  America;  and  of 
thefe  only  one,  the  bear,  in  South  America  :  Not  a 
Angle  cuftom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
America,  evinces  a  common  origin.  Of  the  qua¬ 
drupeds,  the  bear,  flag,  wolf,  fox,  and  weafel,  are 
the  only  animals  which  we  can  pronounce  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  be  found  on  each  continent.  The  flag,  fox, 
and  weafel,  have  made  alfo  no  farther  progrefs  in 
Africa  than  the  north  ;  but  on  the  fame  continent  the 
wolf  is  fpread  over  every  part,  yet  is  unknown  in 
South  America,  as  are  the  fox  and  weafel.  In  Africa 
and  South  America  the  bear  is  very  local,  being  met 
with  only  in  the  north  of  the  firft,  and  on  the  Andes 
in  the  laft.  Some  caufe  unknown  arrefted  its  progrefs 
in  Africa,  and  impelled  the  migration  of  a  few  into 
the  Chilian  Alps,  and  induced  them  to  leave  unoccu¬ 
pied  the  vail  tra£f  from  North  America  to  the  lofty 
.  ,  Cordilleras. 

Remains  of  Alluftons  have  often  been  made  to  fome  remains,  on 
antiquity  the  continent  of  America,  of  a  more  polilhed  and  cul- 
tn  America,  tivated  people,  when  compared  with  the  tribes  which 
poffeiTed  it  on  its  firft  difcovery  by  Europeans.  Mr 
Barton,  in  his  Obfervations  en  fome  parts  of  Natural 
Hi/lory ,  Part  I.  has  collected  the  fcattered  hints  of 
Kalm,  Carver,  and  fome  others,  and  has  added  a  plan 
of  a  regular  work  which  has  been  difcovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mulkingum,  near  its  jumftion  with  the  Ohio. 
Thefe  remains  are  principally  ftone  walls,  large  mounds 
of  earth,  and  a  combination  of  thefe  mounds  with  the 
walls,  fufpe£ted  to  have  been  fortifications.  In  fome 
places  the  ditches  and  the  fortrefs  are  faid  to  have  been 
plainly  feen  :  in  others,  furrows,  as  if  the  land  had  been 
ploughed. 

The  mounds  of  earth  are  of  two  kinds  :  they  are  arti- 
fical  tumuli,  defigned  as  repofitories  for  the  dead  ;  or 
they  are  of  a  greater  fize,  for  the  purpofe  of  defending 
the  adjacent  country  ;  and  with  this  view  they  are  arti¬ 
ficially  conftru<fted,  or  advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural 
eminences,  to  raife  them  into  a  fortification. 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  the  Mulkingum,  are 
filuated  about  one  mile  above  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Ohio,  and  160  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  They 
confift  of  a  number  of  walls  and  other  elevations,  of 
ditches,  &c.  altogether  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground 
about  300  perches  in  length,  and  from  about  150  to 
25  or  20  in  breadth.  The  town,  as  it  lias  been  called, 
is  a  large  level,  encompafled  by  walls,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from  96  to  86 
perches  in  length.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  general,  about 
10  feet  in  height  above  the  level  on  which  they  Hand, 
and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but  at 
the  top  they  are  much  narrower  ;  they  are  at  prefent 
overgrown  with  vegetables  of  different  kind1',  and, 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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among  others,  with  trees  of  feveral  feet  diameter.  America. 

The  chafms,  or  openings  in  the  walls,  were  probably  ' - v - 1 

intended  for  gateways  ;  they  are  three  in  number  at 
each  fide,  befides  the  fmaller  openings  in  the  angles. 

Within  the  walls  there  are  three  elevations,  each  about 
fix  feet  in  height,  with  regular  afeents  to  them  :  thefe 
elevations  considerably  reftmble  fome  of  the  eminences 
already  mentioned,  which  have  been  difcovered  near 
the  river  Miftiflippi.  This  author’s  opinion  is,  That  the 
Toltecas,  or  fome  other  Mexican  nation,  were  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,  which  he 
has  deferibed,  owe  their  exiftence  ;  and  that  thofe 
people  were  probably  the  defeendants  of  the  Danes. 

The  former  part  of  this  conjecture  is  thought  proba¬ 
ble,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  Mexican  mounts  and 
fortifications  deferibed  by  the  abbe  Clavigero,  and 
other  authors,  to  thofe  deferibed  by  our  author ;  and 
from  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans,  that  they  came 
from  the  north-weft  ;  for,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  late  travellers,  fortifications  fimilar  to  thofe 
mentioned  by  Mr  Barton,  have  been  difcovered  as  far 
to  the  north  as  Lake  Pepin ;  and  we  find  them,  as  we 
approach  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coalls  of 
Florida.  The  fecond  part  of  our  author’s  conjecture 
appears  not  fo  well  fupported.  10tj 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  ancients  had  fome  The  an- 
imperfeCl  notions  of  a  new  world  ;  and  feveral  ancient cients  fuP* 
authors  are  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this.  In  a  book  j!'>l”,)tt  | 
aferibed  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle,  we  are  told  that  im- 
the  Carthaginians  difcovered  an  ifland  far  beyond  the  perteft  no¬ 
pillars  of  Hercules,  large,  fertile,  and  finely  watered tion  of  a 
with  navigable  rivers,  but  uninhabited.  This  ifland ,1CW  wor! 
was  diftant  a  few  days  failing  from  the  continent  ;  its 
beauty  induced  the  difeoverers  to  fettle  there  ;  but  tilt- 
policy  of  Carthage  diflodged  the  colony,  and  laid  ftriift 
prohibition  on  all  the  fubje&s  of  the  ftate  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  future  eflablifhment.  This  account  is  alfo 
confirmed  by  a  hiftorian  of  no  mean  credit,  who  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  Tyrians  would  have  fettled  a  colony  on 
the  new  difcovered  ifland,  but  were  oppofed  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  ftate  reafons.  The  following  paflage 
has  alfo  been  quoted  from  Seneca’s  Medea,  in  confirms 
tion  of  this  notion. 

- Venient  annis 

Scecula  feris ,  quibus  oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tel/us,  Typhifque  novos 
Delegat  urbes  ;  nec ft  tern's 
Ultima  Thute<  ■  —  ■  - 

A  (ft  iii.  ver.  375. 

Other  authors  are  alfo  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  be¬ 
lief.  But  however  this  may  be,  nobody  ever  believed 
the  exiftence  of  this  continent  fo  firmly  as  to  go  in  quell 
of  it;  at  leaft,  there  are  no  accounts  well  fupported 
that  America  received  any  part  of  its  firft  inhabitants  l07 
from  Europe  prior  to  the  Ijth  century.  The  Wellli  Preti-nfiaiu 
fondly  imagine  that  our  country  contributed,  in  1170, °,,,r 
to  people  the  new  world,  by  the  adventure  of  Madoc,  V  cl?'  (l> 
fon  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who,  on  the  death  01  hi'  la-  vtr»  of  A- 
ther,  failed  there,  and  colonized  part  of  the  country. mrrica  in 
All  that  is  advanced  in  proof  is,  a  quotation  from  -one  *!'•  1  :,h 
of  our  poets,  which  proves  no  more  than  that  he  hadrrr'  ury- 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  fea  and  land.  It  is  pretended 
that  be  made  two  voyages :  that  failing  weft,  lie  left 

E  Ireland 


America, 
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Ireland  fo  far  to  the  north,  that  he  came  to  a  land  un¬ 
known,  where  he  faw  many  ftrange  things  ;  that  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  making  a  report  of  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  the  new-difcovered  country,  prevailed  on  numbers  of 
the  Wellh  of  each  fex  to  accompany  him  on  a  fecond 
voyage,  from  w'hich  he  never  returned.  The  favourers 
of  this  opinion  affert,  that  feveral  Wellh  words,  fuch  as 
gwrando,  “  to  harken  or  liften  $”  the  ifle  of  Crafo, 
or  “  welcome  j”  Cape  Breton,  from  the  name  of  our 
own  ifland  ;  gwynndwr ,  or  “  the  white  water  j”  and 
pengwyn,  or  “  the  bird  with  a  white  head  j”  are  to  be 
found  in  the  American  language.  But  likenefs  of 
found  in  a  few  words  will  not  be  deemed  fufficient  to 
eftablilh  the  fact  ;  efpecially  if  the  meaning  has  been 
evidently  perverted  :  for  example,  the  whole  penguin 
tribe  have  unfortunately  not  only  black  heads,  but  are 
not  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  the  name 
■was  alfo  bellowed  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  a  pinguedine , 
from  their  exceffive  fatnefs  ;  but  the  inventor  of  this, 
thinking  to  do  honour  to  our  country,  inconfiderately 
caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and  unheard-of 
in  the  new  world.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Wellh 
wrere  never  a  naval  people  j  that  the  age  in  which  Ma- 
doc  lived  v.’as  peculiarly  ignorant  in  navigation  j  and 
the  molt  w’hich  they  could  have  attempted  mull  have 
been  a  mere  coafting  voyage. 

The  Norwegians  put  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  glory,  on 
grounds  rather  better  than  the  Wellh.  By  their  fettle- 
ments  in  Iceland  and  in  Greenland,  they  had  arrived 
within  fo  fmall  a  diftance  of  the  new  world,  that  there 
is  at  lead  a  poffibility  of  its  having  been  touched  at  by 
a  people  lb  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  and  fo  adventur¬ 
ous,  as  the  ancient  Nortmans  w’cre.  The  proofs  are 
much  more  numerous  than  thofe  produced  by  the  Bri- 
tilh  hiftorians  ;  for  the  difcovery  is  mentioned  in  feve¬ 
ral  of  the  Icelandic  manufcripts.  The  period  was 
about  the  year  1002,  when  it  was  vilited  by  one  Biorn  : 
and  the  difcovery  purfued  to  greater  effeCt  by  Lief,  the 
fon  of  Eric,  the  difcoverer  of  Greenland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador  ;  on 
which  coaft  they  met  with  Efquimaux,  on  whom  they 
bellowed  the  name  of  Shrtehngues ,  or  dw’arfilh  people, 
from  their  fmall  llature.  They  were  armed  with  bows 
and  arrow’s,  and  had  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they  have 
at  prefent.  All  this  is  probable  j  nor  Ihould  the  tale 
of  the  German,  called  Turhil,  one  of  the  crew,  invali¬ 
date  the  account.  He  was  one  day  miffing  ;  but  foon 
returned,  leaping  and  linging  with  all  the  extravagant 
marks  of  joy  a  bon  vivant  could  lhowT,  on  difcovering 
the  inebriating  fruit  of  his  country,  the  grape  :  Tor- 
faeus  even  fays,  that  he  returned  in  a  Hate  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  To  convince  his  commander,  he  brought  feveral 
bunches,  who  from  that  circumftance  named  the  coun¬ 
try  Vinland.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  North  Ame¬ 
rica  produces  the  true  vine  -r  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower 
latitudes  than  our  adventurers  could  reach  in  the  time 
employed  in  their  voyage,  which  was  comprehended  in 
a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to  doubt 
of  the  difcovery  ;  but  as  the  land  was  never  colonized, 
nor  any  advantage  made  of  it,  it  may  be  fairly  con¬ 
jectured,  that  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  barren 
country  of  Labrador.  In  Ihort,  it  is  from  a  much  later 
period  that  we  mull  date  the  real  difcovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century,  Venice  and 
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Genoa  being  rivals  in  commerce,  in  which  the  former  America, 
had  greatly  the  fuperiority,  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  — v— * 
native  of  Genoa,  whole  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of^^J 
the  earth,  however  attained,  was  much  fuperior  to  the  ' ‘ 

general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived  "chriftopher 
a  projeft  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  directing  his  Columbus, 
courfe  weft  ward.  The  defign  was  founded  upon  a 
miftake  of  the  geographers  of  thofe  days,  who  place 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia  immenfely  too  far  to  the  ealt- 
ward  ;  fo  that,  had  they  been  in  the  right,  the  Ihorteft 
wray  would  have  been  to  fail  direCtly  weftward.  He 
applied  firit  to  his  own  countrymen  ;  but  being  rejected 
by  them,  he  applied  to  France,  where  he  w’as  laugh¬ 
ed  at  and  ridiculed.  He  pext  applied  to  Henry  VII. 
of  England  ;  but  meeting  with  a  difappointment  there, 
he  made  an  application  to  Portugal,  where  he  met  with 
the  fame  mortifying  reception.  Spain  was  his  next  re- 
fource  ;  where,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  obtain¬ 
ed,  in  1492,  a  fleet  of  three  {hips.  The  large!!,  a  lhip 
of  no  confiderable  burden,  was  commanded  by  Colum¬ 
bus  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria , 
out  of  refpeCt  for  the  bleffed  Virgin,  whom  he  honour¬ 
ed  with  lingular  devotion.  Of  the  fecond,  called  the 
Pinta ,  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother 
Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigna,  wras  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Vincent  V  anez  Pinzon.  Fhefe 
two  were  light  veffels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or 
force  to  large  boats.  I  his  Iquadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  w’as  victualled  for  12  months,  and  had  on>board 
90  men,  moftly  failors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers 
who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Ifabella’s  court,  whom  Ihe  appointed  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  Though  the  expence  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  circumftr.nces  which  chiefly  a- 
larmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the 
negotiation  with  Columbus,  the  lum  employed  in  fit¬ 
ting  out  this  fquadron  did  not  exceed- 4000I.  As  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  deeply  impreffed  with  fentiments  of  religion, 
he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  ft>  arduous,  and 
of  which  one  great  objeCt  was  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  Chriftian  faith,  without  imploring  publicly  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven.  With  this  view, 
he,  together  with  all  the  perfons  under  his  command, 
marched  in  folemn  proceffion  to  the  monaflery  of  Rabi- 
da.  After  confeffing  their  fins,  and  obtaining  abfolu- 
tion,  they  received  the  holy  facrament  from  the  hands 
of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs  for  the 
fuccefs  of  an  enterprife  which  he  had  fo  zealoufly  patro- 
nifed.  no 

Next  morning  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Au- His  voyage, 
gull,  in  the  year  1492,  Columbus  fet  fail  a  little  be¬ 
fore  funrife,  in  prefence  of  a-  vaft  crowd  of  fpeCtators, 
who  fent  up  their  fupplications  to  Heaven  for  the  prof- 
perous  iffue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wilhed  rather 
than  expeCted.  Columbus  fleered  direCtly  for  the  Ca¬ 
nary  illands,  and  arrived  there  without  any  occurrence 
that  would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  other  occafion  : 
but  in  a  voyage  of  fuch  expectation  and  importance, 
every  circumftance  was  the  objeCt  of  attention.  Ihe 
rudder  of  t lie  Pinta  broke  loofe  the  day  after  Ihe  left 
the  harbour,  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no 
lefs  fuperftitious  than  unlkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of 
the  unfortunate  deftiny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in 
the  Ihort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  Ihips  were  found  to 
be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,. as  to  be  very  improper 
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for  a  navigation  which  was  expeXed  to  be  both  long  and 
dangerous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to  the 
beft  of  his  power  ;  and  having  fupplied  himfelf  with  frefti 
provifions,  he  took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of 
the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  on  the  fixth 
day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly  be  faid 
to  begin  •,  for  Columbus,  holding  his  courfe  due  welt, 
left  immediately  the  ufual  track  of  navigation,  and 
ftretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  feas.  The 
firlt  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way; 
but  on  the  fecond,  he  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries  ;  and 
many  of  the  faiiors,  dejeXed  already  and  difmayed, 
when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  began  to  beat  their  breafts,  and  to  Ihed  tears,  as 
if  they  were  never  more  to  behold  land.  Columbus 
comforted  them  with  afturances  of  fuccefs,  and  the 
profpeX  of  vaft  wealth,  in  thofe  opulent  regions  whi¬ 
ther  he  was  conduXing  them.  He  regulated  every 
thing  by  his  foie  authority  ;  he  fuperintended  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  every  order  ;  and  allowing  himfelf  only  a  few 
hours  for  lleep,  he  was  at  all  othei  times  upon  deck. 
As  his  courfe  lay  through  feas  which  had  not  former¬ 
ly  been  vifited,  the  founding  line  or  inftrurnents  for 
obfervation  were  continually  in  his  hands.  After  the 
example  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoverers,  he  attended  to 
the  motion  of  tides  and  currents  :  watched  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  appearance  of  fifties,  of  fea- weeds,  and  of  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves  ;  and  entered  every 
occurrence,  with  a  minute  exaXnefs,  in  the  journal 
which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could 
not  fail  of  alarming  faiiors  habituated  only  to  thort  ex- 
curfions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  progrefs  which  they  made.  With  this  view, 
though  they  ran  18  leagues  on  the  fecond  day  after 
they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  15  :  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  fame  artifice 
of  reckoning  Ihort  during  the  whole  voyage.  By  the 
14th  of  September,  the  fleet  was  above  200  leagues  to 
the  weft  of  the  Canary  i lies,  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs 
aftonifhing  than  new.  They  obferved  that  the  magnetic 
needle,  in  their  compafles,  did  not  point  exaXly  to  the 
polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  weft  ;  and  as  they 
proceeded  this  variation  increafed.  This  appearance, 
which  is  now  familiar,  though  it  ftill  remains  one  of  the 
myfteries  of  nature,  into  the  caufe  of  which  the  faga- 
city  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the 
companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now 
in  a  boundlefs  unknown  oceaN,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe 
of  navigation  ;  nature  itfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  which  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail 
them.  Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than  inge¬ 
nuity,  invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance,  which, 
though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible 
to  them,  that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  or  filenced  their 
murmurs. 

He  ftill  continued  to  fleer  due  weft,  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  Canary  iflands.  In  this  courfe 
lie  canie  within  the  fphere  of  the  trade  wind,  which 
blows  invariably  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the  tropics, 
and  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before 
this  Ready  gale  with  fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was 


feldom  neceflary  to  ftiift  a  fail.  When  about  400  leagues 
to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  fea  fo  cover¬ 
ed  with  weeds,  that  it  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick  as  to  re¬ 
tard  the  motion  of  the  veffels.  This  ftrange  appear¬ 
ance  occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The  faiiors 
imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmoft 
boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean  ;  that  thefe  floating 
weeds  would  obftruX  their  further  progrefs,  and  con¬ 
cealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  fome  large  traX  of  land, 
which  had  funk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place. 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that  what  had 
alarmed,  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them,  and 
was  to  be  confidered  as  a  fign  of  approaching  land.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  brifle  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them  for¬ 
ward.  Several  birds  were  feen  hovering  about  the  (hip, 
and  direXing  their  flight  towards  the  weft.  The  de- 
fponding  crew  refumed  fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  began 
to  entertain  fre(h  hopes. 

Upon  the  firft  of  OXober,  they  were,  according  to 
the  admiral’s  reckoning,  770  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the 
Canaries  ;  but  left  his  men  fliould  be  intimidated  by 
the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  out 
that  they  had  proceeded  only  584  leagues ;  and,  for¬ 
tunately  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  thofe 
of  the  other  (hips,  had  {kill  fufficient  to  correct  this 
error,  and  difeover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
about  three  weeks  at  fea;  they  had  proceeded  far  be¬ 
yond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
pofirble  :  all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery,  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumftances,  had  proved 
fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which  their 
own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had 
from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amufed  them,  had  been 
altogether  illufive,  and  their  profpt-X  of  fuccefs  feemed 
now  *to  be  as  diftant  as  ever.  Thefe  reflexions  occur¬ 
red  often  to  men,  who  had  no  other  objeX  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  than  to  reafon  and  difeourfe  concerning  the  in¬ 
tention  and  circumftances  of  their  expedition.  They 
made  impreflion  at  firft  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid, 
and  by  extending  by  degrees  to  fuch  as  ■were  better  in¬ 
formed  or  more  refolute,  the  contagion  fpread  at  length 
from  (hip  to  (hip.  From  fecret  whifpers  or  mur- 
murings  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  com¬ 
plaints.  They  taxed  their  fovereign  with  inconfiderate 
credulity,  in  paying  fuch  regard  to  the  vain  promifes 
and  ra(h  conjectures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  ha¬ 
zard  the  lives  of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjeXs,  in  pro- 
fecuting  a  chimerical  fcheme.  They  affirmed  that  they 
had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  fo  far  in 
an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and  could  incur  no 
blame,  for  refufing  to  follow,  any  longer,  a  delperate 
adventurer  to  certain  deftruXion.  They  contended, 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain, 
while  their  crazy  veflels  were  ftill  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  fea,  butexprefled  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind  which  had  hitherto  been  fo 
favourable  to  their  courfe,  mull  render  it  impoflible  to 
fail  in  the  oppofitc  direXion.  All  agreed  that  Colum¬ 
bus  Ihould  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafurc 
on  which  their  common  fafety  depended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  propofed,  as  the  moll  expeditious  and 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
ftranccs,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea  ;  being  perfuad<-d 
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that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unfuc- 
1  cefsful  projector  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  in¬ 
quired  into  with  no  curiofity. 

Columbus  was  fully  fenlible  of  his  perilous  fituation. 
He  had  obferved,  with  great  uneafinefs,  the  fatal  ope¬ 
ration  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  difaffec- 
tion  among  his  crew  ;  and  faw  that  it  was  now  ready 
to  burft  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however, 
perfect  prefence  of  mind.  He  affefted  to  feem  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  machinations.  Notwithlfanding  the  agi¬ 
tation  and  folicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  $  like  a  man  fatisfied  with 
the  progrefs  which  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  infinuation 
to  foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about  to 
acquire.  On  other  occafions,  he  affumed  a  tone  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  threatened  them  with  yengeance  from  their 
fovereign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour,  they  fhould 
defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  exalt  the  Spanifh  name  above  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Even  with  feditious  failors,  the  words  of  a  man 
whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  reverence  were 
weighty  and  perfuafive  \  and  not  only  reftrained  them 
from  tbofe  violent  exceffes  which  they  meditated,  but 
prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for 
fome  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  feemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
-proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks,  mak¬ 
ing  towards  the  fouth-weft.  Columbus,  in  imitation  of 
the  Portuguefe  navigators,  who  had  been  guided  in  fe- 
veral  of  their  difcoveries  by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered 
his  courfe  from  due  weft  towards  that  quarter  whither 
they  pointed  their  flight.  But  after  holding  on  for  fe- 
veral  days  in  this  new  direftion  without  any  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  formerly,  having  feen  no  objeft  during  30 
days  but  the  fea  and  fky,  the  hopes  of  his  companions 
fubfided  fafter  than  they  had  rifen  :  their  fears  revived 
with  additional  force  \  impatience,  rage,  and  defpair, 
appeared  in  every  countenance.  All  fenfe  of  fubordi- 
dation  was  loft.  The  officers,  who  had  hitherto  con¬ 
curred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  fupported  his  au¬ 
thority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men  :  they  af- 
fembled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  expoftulated  with 
their  commander,  mingled  threats  with  their  expoftula- 
tions,  and  required  him  inftantly  to  tack  about  and  to 
return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former  arts, 
which  having  been  tried  fo  often  had  loft  their  effeft  j 
and  that  it  was  impoflible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among  men  in  whofe  breads 
fear  had  extinguifhed  every  generous  fentiment.  He 
faw  that  it  was  no  lefs  vain  to  think  of  employing  either 
gentle  or  fevere  meafures,  to  quell  a  mutiny  fo  general 
and  fo  violent.  It  was  neceffary,  on  all  thefe  accounts, 
to  foothe  paflions  which  he  could  no  longer  command, 
and  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  check¬ 
ed.  Pie  promifed  folemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  requeft,  provided  they  would  accom¬ 
pany  him,  and  obey  his  commands  for  three  days  longer ; 
and  if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  difcovered,  he 
would  then  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  direft  his  courfe 
towards  Spain. 


Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  America 
their  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this  pro-  <— y— 
pofition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreafonable.  Nor  did 
Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himfelf  to  a  term 
fo  lhort.  The  prefages  of  difcovering  land  were  now 
fo  numerous  and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  them  in¬ 
fallible.  For  fome  days  the  founding  line  reached  the 
bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  diftance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increafed  ;  and  were  compoftd  not  only  of  lea  fowl, 
but  of  luch  land  birds  as  could  not  be  luppofed  to  fly 
far  from  the  lhore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  obferved  a 
cane  floating  which  feemed  to  be  newly  cut,  and  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  failors 
aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with 
red  berries  perfeftly  frtlh.  The  clouds  around  the 
fetting  fun  affumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  more 
mild  and  warm  \  and,  during  night,  the  wind  became 
unequal  and  variable.  From  all  thefe  fymptoms,  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  fo  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  nth  of  Oftober,  after  public  prayers  for 
fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the  lhips 
to  lie  by,  keeping  ftrift  watch,  left  they  ftiould  be  dri¬ 
ven  aihore  in  the  night.  During  this  interval  of  fuf- 
penfe  and  expectation,  no  man  fliut  his  eyes,  all  kept 
upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter,  where 
they  expefted  to  difcover  the  land  which  had  been  fo 
long  the  objeft  of  their  willies. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  ftand-Thei/jly 
ing  on  the  forecaftle,  obferved  a  light  at  a  diftance,  on  defcry- 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  pageing  the 
of  the  queen’s  w'ardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it  j  andcoaft’ 
calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three 
faw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to 
place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  found  of 
Land !  Land !  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  ahead  of  the  other  (hips.  But  having  been  fo 
often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man 
was  now  become  flow  of  belief ;  and  waited,  in  all  the 
anguilh  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return 
of  day.  As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and 
fears  were  dilpelled.  From  every  fliip  an  ifland  was 
feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  flat  and 
verdant  fields,  well  ftored  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
many  rivulets,  prefented  the  afpeft  of  a  delightful 
country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  inftantly  began  the 
Te  Deurn,  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God  j  and 
were  joined  by  thofe  of  the  other  lhips,  with  tears  of 
joy  and  tranfports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of 
gratitude  to  heaven  was  followed  by  an  aft  of  juftice 
to  their  commander.  They  threw  themfelves  at  the 
feet  of  Columbus,  with^  feelings  of  felf-condemnation 
mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  par¬ 
don  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence,  which 
had  created  him  fo  much  unneceffary  difquiet,  and  had 
fo  often  obftrufted  the  profecution  of  his  well-concerted 
plan  ;  and  palling,  in  the  w'armth  of  their  admiration, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the 
man  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and  threatened, 
to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and 
fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplilh  a 
defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  for¬ 
mer  ages. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  the  boats  were  man¬ 
ned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  ifland  with 
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their  colours  difplayed,  with  warlike  mufic,  and  other 
martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coaft,  theyfaw 
it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  no¬ 
velty  of  the  fpectacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  atti¬ 
tudes  and  geltures  expreiYed  wonder  and  aftonifhment  at 
the  ftrange  objedts  which  prefented  themfelves  to  their 
view.  Columbus  was  the  fuff  European  who  fet  foot  in 
the  new  world  which  he  had  difcovered.  He  landed  in 
a  rich  drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His 
men  followed  ;  and,  kneeling  down,  they  ail  killed  t he 
ground  which  they  had  fo  long  deified  to  fee.  They 
next  eredlcd  a  crucifix-,  and,  proftrating  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducing  their 
voyage  to  iueh  a  happy  ilfue. 

The  above  was  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands;  to  whicli 
he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador ,  and  took  poffefiion 
of  it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  majefties.  In  this 
firft  voyage  he  difcovered  feveral  other  of  the  Lucayo 
or  Bahama  iilands,  with  thofe  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola. 
The  natives  confidered  the  Spaniards  as  divinities,  and 
the  difeharge  of  the  artillery7  as  their  thunder  :  they  fell 
proftrate  at  the  found.  The  women,  however,  offered 
their  favours,  and  courttd  the  embraces  of  their  new 
guefts  as  men.  Their  hufbands  were  not  jealous  of 
them  ;  and  in  the  arms  of  thei'e  wantons  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  Columbus  are  faid  to  have  caught  that  malady 
which  directs  its  poifon  to  the  fprings  of  life.  In  a 
fecond  voyage  many  new  iilands  were  difcovered.  In 
a  third,  he  attained  the  great  objedt  of  his  ambition, 
by  difeovering  the  continent  of  America,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko,  on  the  firft  day  of  Au- 
guft  1498.  His  fuccefs  produced  a  crowd  of  adventu¬ 
rers  from  all  nations  j  but  the  year  before  this,  the 
northern  continent  had  been  difcovered  by  Sebaftian 
Cabot  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  VII.  of  England- 

Notwithftanding  the  many  fettlements  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  this  continent,  great  part  of  America  remains 
ftill  unknown.  The  northern  continent  contains  the 
Britilh  colonies  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida.  It  contains  alfo  the  Spa- 
nifh  territories  of  Louifiana,  New  Mexico,  California, 
and  Mexico.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  immenfe  regions 
to  the  weft  and  north,  the  boundaries  of  which  have 
never  yet  been  difcovered.  In  fuch  as  are  in  any  de¬ 
gree  known,  dwell  the  Efquimaux,  the  Algonquins,  the 
Hurons,  the  Iroquois,  the  Cherokees,  the  Chickalaws, 
and  many  other  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  fouthern  con¬ 
tinent  lie  the  Spanifh  provinces  of  Terra  Firma,  Guiana, 
Peru,  Paraguay,  and  Chili  ;  together  with  that  of  Bra- 
lil,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  the  country  of 
Surinam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  Vaft  tradls,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  inland  parts,  are  unknown,  being  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  Amazonia.  A  large 
diftridt  alfo,  faid  to  be  the  refidence  of  a  gigantic  race 
of  men,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  continent,  between 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan  and  the  province  of  Paraguay. 
See  Patagonia. 

This  vaft  country  produces  tnoft  of  the  metals,  mi¬ 
nerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  woods,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  then)  in 
greater  quantities  and  high  perfection.  The  gold  and 
filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are 


become  vaftly  more  common  ;  fo  that  the  gold  and  America. 

filver  of  Europe  now  bear  little  proportion  to  the  - 

high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difeovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  valuable  ftones,  which,  by  being 
brought  into  Europe,  have  contributed  likewife  to 
lower  their  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the 
production  of  Spanifti  America,  may  be  added  a  great 
number  of  other  commodities,  which,  though  of  lei* 
price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe  ;  and  many  of  them 
make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britilh  empire 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful 
fupplies  of  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil, 
fuftic,  pimento,  lignum  vitae,  rice,  ginger,  cacao  or  the 
chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red-wood, 
the  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  ar¬ 
ticle  in  medicise  the  Jefuits  bark,  mecboacan,  faffafras, 
farfaparilla,  caftia,  tamarinds,  hides,  furs,  ambergris,  and 
a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and  plants  j  to  which, 
before  the  difeovery  of  America,  we  were  either  entire 
ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from 
Alia  and  Africa,  through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians 
and  Genoefe,  Avho  then  engroffed  the  trade  of  the  eaft- 
ern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fruits  ;  as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  le¬ 
mons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs, 
grapes  5  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal,  and  other 
herbs,  roots,  and  plants  ;  with  many  exotic  productions, 
which  are  nourilhed  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  their 
native  foil.  ,,p 

Although  the  Indians  ftill  live  in  the  quiet  poffeflion  The  ditfcr- 
of  many  large  tradls,  America,  fo  far  as  known,  is  pofTef- 
chiefly  claimed,  and  divided  into  colonies,  by  three lors  A" 

•  '  m  1  j  menca. 

European  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Englilh,  and  Por¬ 
tuguefe.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  firft  difcovered  it, 
have  the  largeft  and  richeft  portion,  extending  from 
New  Mexico  and  Louifiana  in  North  America,  to  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan  in  the  South  fea,  excepting  the 
large  province  of  Brafil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal ; 
for  though  the  French  and  Dutch  have  fome  forts  in 
Surinam  and  Guiana,  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the  fouthern  conti¬ 
nent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  mod  confiderable  proprietor  of 
America  was  Great  Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to 
North  America  from  the  firft  difeovery  of  that  continent 
by  Sebaftian  Cabot  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  anno 
1497)  about  fix  years  after  the  difeovery  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  by  Columbus  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

This  country  was  in  general  called  Newfoundland ;  a 
name  which  is  now  appropriated  folely  to  an  illand  upon 
its  coaft.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  fettle  in  this  country.  Sir  Walter  Haleigb, 
an  uncommon  genius  and  a  brave  commander,  firft 
fhowed  the  way,  by  planting  a  colony  in  the  fouthern 
part,  which  he  called  Virginia ,  in  honour  of  his  inil- 
trefi  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  French  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  before  laft,  laid  claim  to,  and  ac¬ 
tually  poffeffed,  Canada  and  Louifiana  ;  comprehending 
all  that  extenfive  inland  country  reaching  troni  Hud¬ 
fon’s  Bay  on  the  north,  to  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  fouth.  But  in  that  war,  to 

which 
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America,  which  their  perfidy  and  ambition  gave  rife,  they  were 
*— -v— not  only  driven  from  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  but 
obliged  to  relinquilh  all  that  part  of  Louifiana  lying  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,  as  related  under  the  Hi- 
Vaft  ex-  florlJ  °f  BRITAIN.  And  thus  our  colonies  were  pre¬ 
tent  of  the  ferved,  fecured,  and  extended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
Britifh  pof-  ficult  to  afcertain  the  precife  bounds  of  our  empire  in 
feffions  be-  North  America.  To  the  northward  we  might  have 
[ate  revo  extended  our  claims  quite  to  the  pole  itfelf,  nor  did  any 
lution.  nationfeem  inclined  to  difpute  the  property  of  this  north- 
ernmofl  country  with  us.  From  that  extremity  we  had 
a  territory  extending  fouthward  to  Cape  Florida  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  N.  Lat.  250,  and  confequently  near 
4000  miles  long  in  a  direftline.  And  to  the  wellward 
our  boundaries  reached  to  nations  unknown  even  ta  the 
Indians  of  Canada. 

Of  the  revolution  that  has  fince  taken  place,  by 
which  a  great  part  of  thofe  territories  has  been  lepa- 
rated  from  the  Britifii  empire,  the  hiltary  follows  in  the 
next  article. 

1 2 1 

Rile  of  the  MmERICA,  United  States  of.  Of  the  rife  and  efta- 
American  blifhment  of  this  republic,  which  has  given  a  new  face 
republic.  to  the  weltern  world,  a  fuccinft  and  impartial  narrative 
(hall  in  this  article  be  attempted  •,  in  which,  however, 
we  cannot  hope  entirely  to  avoid  errors,  as  they  are 
perhaps  unavoidable.  The  accounts  from  which  the 
Liftorian  mull  derive  his  information  are  not  yet  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  miftakes  of  prejudice  and  the  fabrications 
of  party  •,  when  they  difFer,  their  comparative  authenti¬ 
city  is ‘with  difficulty  afeertained  :  and  they  want  above 
all  that  foftening  which  they  can  receive  from  time 
alone. 

The  beginning  of  every  political  efiablifiiment  is  con¬ 
temptible.  Some  few  banditti  taking  refuge  among 
the  marffies  on'  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  turbulence  of  fome 
North  Americans,  and  the  blunders  of  fome  Britilh 
ftatefmen,  gave  birth  to  this  new  republic,  which  at  a 
future  period,  it  has  been  fancied,  may  perhaps  furpafs 
122  even  the  fplendour  of  Rome- 
State  and  T  he  (late  of  the  Britiffi  colonies  at  the  conclufion  of 
character  the  war  in  1763,  was  fuch  as  attrafted  the  attention  of 
tifhoiki"'  t'le  P0^^3113  ‘n  Europe.  Their  flourifhing  condi- 
niesat  the  ^on  at  t'iat  Peri°d  was  remarkable  and  (hiking  :  their 
end  of  the  trade  had  profpered  in  the  midft  of  all  the  difficulties 
war  17153.  and  diftreffes  of  a  war  in  which  they  were  fo  nearly 
and  fo  immediately  concerned.  Their  population  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  increafe,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  and 
depredations  that  had  been  fo  fiercely  carried  on  by  the 
French,  and  the  native  Indians  in  their  alliance.  They 
abounded  with  fpirited  and  adlive  individuals  of  all  de- 
»  nominations.  They  were  fluffied  with  the  uncommon 
profperity  that  had  attended  them  in  their  commercial 
affairs  and  military  tran fad! ions.  Hence  they  were  rea¬ 
dy  for  all  kind  of  undertakings,  and  faw  no  limits  to 
their  hopes  and  expeditions. 

As  they  entertained  the  higbeft  opinion  of  their  value 
and  importance,  and  the  immenfe  benefit  that  Britain 
derived  from  its  connexion  with  them,  their  notions 
were  adequately  high  in  their  own  favour.  They  deem¬ 
ed  themfelves,  not  without  reafon,  entitled  to  every 
kindnefs  and  indulgence  which  the  mother-country  could 
bellow. 

Although  their  pretenfions  did  not  amount  to  a  per- 


fedt  equality  of  advantages  and  privileges  in  matters  America, 
of  commerce,  yet  in  thofe  of  government  they  thought 
themfelves  fully  competent  to  the  talk  of  conducting 
their  domefiic  concerns  with  little  or  no  interference 
from  abroad.  Though  willing  to  admit  the  fupremacy 
of  Great  Britain,  they  viewed  it  with  a  fufpicious  eye, 
and  with  a  marked  deiire  and  intent  fpeedily  to  give  it 
limitations. 

Their  improvements  in  all  the  neceflaiy  and  ufeful 
arts  did  honour  to  their  indulfry  and  ingenuity.  Though 
they  did  not  live  in  the  luxury  of  Europe,  they  had  all 
the  folid  and  fubftantial  enjoyments  .of  life,  and  were 
not  unacquainted  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and  re¬ 
finements. 

A  circumftance  much  to  their  praife  is,  that  not¬ 
withftanding  their  peculiar  addidtion  to  thofe  occupa¬ 
tions  of  which  lucre  is  the  foie  objedl,  they  were  duly 
attentive  to  cultivate  the  field  of  learning  5  and  they 
have  ever  fince  their  firlf  foundation  been  particularly 
careful  to.  provide  for  the  education  of  their  riling  pro¬ 
geny- 

Their  vnft  augmentation  of  internal  trade  and  exter¬ 
nal  commerce,  was  not  merely  owing  to  their  pofition 
and  facility  of  communication  with  other  parts ;  it 
arofe  alfo  from  their  natural  turn  and  temper,  full  of 
fchemes  and  projects,  ever  aiming  at  new  diicoveries, 
and  continually  employed  in  the  (earth  of  means  of  im¬ 
proving  their  condition. 

i’iieir  condition  carried  them  into  every  quarter 
from  whence  profit  could  be  derived.  There  was 
fesreely  any  port  of  the  American  bemifphere  to 
which  they  had  not  extended  their  navigation.  They 
were  continually  exploring  new  fources  of  trade,  and 
were  found  in  every  lpot  where  bufinefs  could  be  tranf- 
aCted. 

To  this  extenfive  and  inceffant  application  to  com¬ 
merce,  they  added  an  equal  vigilance  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  their  affairs  at  home.  Whatever  could  conduce 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  foil  they  pcffeffed,  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  agriculture,  or  to  the  improvement  of  their  do¬ 
mefiic  circum fiances,  was  attended  to  with  fo  much  la¬ 
bour  and  care,  that  it  may  be  firiClly  faid,  that  Nature 
had  given  them  nothing  of  which  they  did  not  make  the 
mod. 

In  the  midfi  of  this  folicitude  and  toil  in  matters  of 
bufinefs,  the  affairs  of  government  were  conduced  with 
a  fteadinefs,  prudence,  and  lenity,  feldom  experienced, 
and  never  exceeded,  in  the  beft  regulated  countries  of 
Europe. 

Such  was  the  (filiation  of  the  Britifii  colonies  in  ge¬ 
neral  throughout  North  America,  and  of  the  New 
England  provinces  in  particular,  when  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  above  mentioned  opened  one  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  feenes  that  ever  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

The  French,  who  have  for  many  ages  been  the  pro-  intrigues  of 
feffed  and  natural  enemies  of  Eritain,  had  long  viewed,  the  French, 
with  equal  envy  and  apprehenfion,  the  flourifhing  (late 
of  thofe  colonies  (he  had  founded  in  North  America. 

No  doubt  at  prefen t  fubfifis,  that  they  began  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  peace  of  Paris  to  carry  into  execution 
the  fcheme  they  had  formed  for  the  feparation  of  the 
Britifii  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

Confcious  that,  whilft  a  good  underflanding  laded 
between  them,  the  fuperiority  lit  lift  henceforth  remain 

for 
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America,  for  ever  on  the  fide  of  Britain,  it  was  only  by  their  dif- 
V— '  union  that  France  could  hope  to  regain  the  Ration  and 
confequence  (he  had  formerly  poffefled  in  Europe. 

The  fil'd  fteps  (he  took  were  to  employ  her  fecret 
emiffaries  in  fpreading  difiatisfaftion  among  the  Britifh 
colonids  ;  and  the  effefts  produced  by  her  machina¬ 
tions  were  precifely  fuel)  as  they  had  intended  and  ex¬ 
pected.  The  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  began  gradually  to  alter  from  that  warmth 
of  attachment  to  the  mother-country  which  had  fo  pe¬ 
culiarly  characterized  them.  They  began  to  view  her 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  fovereign  than  that  of  a  pa¬ 
rent  ;  and  to  examine,  with  a  fcrupulous  nicety,  the 
nature  of  thofe  ties  that  rendered  them  parts  of  her  em- 

124  Pire* 

Taxes  laid  In  March  1764,  a  bill  was  pafled,  by  which  heavy 
on  goods  duties  were  laid  on  goods  imported  by  the  color.ids 
from  fuch  Welt  India  iflands  as  did  not  belong  to  Great 
loniej  and”  Britain  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  duties  were  to  be 
other ’ob-  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  fpecie  :  and  in  the  fame  fef- 
noxious  acts  lion,  another  bill  was  framed  to  reftrain  the  currency 
framed  ;  0f  paper  money  in  the  colonies  themfelves.  Thefe  aCts 

125  coming  fo  clofe  upon  each  other,  threw  the  whole  con- 
whichex-^  tinent  into  the  utmod  ferment.  Vehement  remondran- 

Americam? CeS  were  made  to  the  minjdry,  and  every  argument 
made  ufe  of  that  reafon  or  ingenuity  could  fugged  ;  but 
to  no  purpofe.  Their  reafoning,  however,  convinced 
a  great  number  of  people  at  home  ;  and  thus  the  Ame¬ 
rican  caufe  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  li¬ 
berty. 

The  Americans,  finding  all  argumentation  vain,  at 
lad  united  in  an  agreement  to  import  no  more  of  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  encourage  to 
the  utmod  of  their  power  every  thing  of  that  kind 
among  themfelves.  Thus  the  Britidi  manufacturers  alfo 
became  a  party  againd  minidry,  and  did  not  fail'  to  ex- 
prefs  their  refentment  in  the  dronged  terms  ;  but  the 
minidry  were  not  to  be  fo  eafily  daunted,  and  there- 

I2fi  fore  proceeded  to  the  lad  dep  of  their  intended  plan, 
The  ft  amp  which  was  to  lay  on  damp  duties  throughout  the  con- 
aft  framed,  tinent.  Previous  to  this,  indeed,  feveral  regulations 
were  pafled  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  •, 
but  they  had  now  imbibed  fuch  unfavourable  fentiments 
of  the  Britidi  minidry,  that  they  paid  very  little  regard 
to  any  thing  pretended  to  be  done  in  their  favour  ;  or 
if  thefe  ads  made  any  favourable  impreflion,  it  was 
quickly  obliterated  by  the  news  of  the  damp  aft.  The 
reafon  given  for  this  ad:  fo  exceedingly  obnoxious  was, 
that  a  fum  might  be  raifed  fufficient  for  the  defence  of 
the  colonies  againd  a  foreign  enemy  ;  but  this  pretence 
was  fo  far  from  giving  any  fatisfaftion  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  it  excited  their  indignation  to  the  utmod  de¬ 
gree.  They  not  only  aflerted  that  they  were  abundant¬ 
ly  able  to  defend  themfelves  againd  anv  foreign  enemv, 
but  denied  that  the  Britidi  parliament  had  any  right  to 
tax  them  at  all. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  e.nter  into  any  arguments 
ufed  by  the  contending  parties  on  this  important  occa- 
fion.  It  was  evident  that  the  matter  was  not  to  be 
decided  by  argument  but  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  the 
Britidi  minidry,  too  confident  of  the  authority  and 
power  of  this  country,  determined  to  carry  on  matters 
with  a  high  hand,  to  terrify  the  colonids  into  an  im¬ 
plicit  fubjeftion,  or,  if  that  would  not  do,  to  compel 
them  to  it  by  force.  The  damp  aft,  after  a  violent 


oppofition  in  parliament,  was  paffed,  and  its  reception  America, 
in  America  was  fuch  as  might  have. been  °xpefted.,~ 

The  news,  and  the  aft  itfelf,  fird  arrived  at  Bodon,  1 17 
where  the  bells  were  mu  (fled  and  rung  a  funeral  peal!  R.eccived 
The  aft  was  fird  hawked  about  the  ftreets,  with  a^Mn' 
Death’s  head  affixed  to  it,  and  dyled  the  “  Folly  of  donation  in 
England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America  and  afteru ards  America, 
publicly  burnt  by  the  enraged  populace  :  The  damps 
themfelves  ivere  feized  and  dedroyed,  unlefs  brought 
by  men  of  war,  or  kept  in  fortified  places  ;  thofe  who 
were  to  receive  the  damp  duties  were  compelled  to  re- 
fign  their  offices  ;  and  fuch  of  the  Americans  as  fided 
with  government  on  this  occafion  had  their  houfes 
plundered  and  burnt. 

Though  thefe  outrages  were  committed  by  the  lowed 
of  the  multitude,  they  were  fird  connived  at  by  thofe  of 
fuperior  rank,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
founded  afterwards  openly  patronifed  by  them  ;  and  the 
doftrine  became  general,  and  openly  avowed,  that  Bri¬ 
tain  had  no  right  whatever  to  tax  the  colonies  without 
their  own  confent. 

It  was  now  found  abfolutely  neceflary  either  to  yield 
to  the  Americans,  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  datutes, 
or  to  enforce  them  by  arms.  The  ferment  had  diffufed 
itfelf  univerf?.lly  throughout  the  colonies.  Virginia  fird, 
and  after  that  all  the  red  of  the  provinces,  declared 
againd  the  right  of  Britain  to  lay  on  taxes  in  America ; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  ved  others  with  this  power 
befides  the  king,  or  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
his  general  aflembly,  was  illegal,  unconditional,  and 
unjud.  Non-importation  agreements  were  everywhere 
entered  into  ;  and  it  was  even  refolved  to  prevent  the 
fale  of  any  more  Britidi  goods  after  the  prefent  year. 

American  manufaftures,  though  dearer,  as  well  as  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  to  the  Britiffi,  were  univerfally  prefer¬ 
red.  An  aflociation  was  entered  into  againd  eating  of 
lamb,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool :  and  the 
ladies  with  cheerfulnefs  agreed  to  renounce  the  ufe  of 
every  fpecies  of  ornament  manufaftured  in  Britain.  Such 
a  general  and  alarming  confederacy  determined  the  mi¬ 
nidry  to  repeal  fome  of  the  mod  obnoxious  datutes;  and 
to  this  they  were  the  more  inclined  by  a  petition  from 
the  fird  American  congrefs,  held  at  New  York  in  the 
beginning  of  Oftober  17 65.  11 

The  damp  aft  was  therefore  repealed,  to  the  univer-  Repi.i:e ’. 
fal  joy  of  the  Americans,  and  indeed  to  the  general  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  the  Englidi,  whofe  manufaftures  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fuffer  very  feverely  in  confequence  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  aflociation  againd  them.  The  difputes  on  the 
fubjeft  without  doors,  however,  were  by  nft  means  fi- 
lenced,  but  each  party  continued  to  argue  the  cafe  as 
violently  as  ever.  The  celebrated  Dr  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  w’as  on  this  occafion  examined  before  the  hnufc  of 
commons  ;  and  his  opinion  was  in  fubdance  as  fol¬ 
lows : 

“That  the  tax  in  queftion  was  impntfticable  and 
ruinous.  The  very  attempt  had  fo  far  alienated  the  n  c  n‘tt]  . 
affeftion  of  the  colonies,  that  they  behaved  in  a  lei’s fubj’Ct. 
friendly  manner  towards  the  natives  of  England  than 
before  ;  confidcring  the  whole  nation  as  eonfpiring 
againd  their  liberty,  and  the  parliament  as  willing  ra¬ 
ther  to  opprefs  than  to  fupport  and  affid  tin  m.  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  faft,  did  not  Hand  in  any  need  of  Britiffi  111.1- 
nufaftures,  having  already  begun  to  condruft  fuel)  as 
might  be  deemed  abfolutely  ncccflarv,  and  that  with 
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fuch  fuccefs,  S5  left  no  doubt  of  their  arriving  in  a  Ihort 
time  at  perfection.  The  elegancies  of  drefs  had  already 
been  renounced  for  manufactures  of  the  American  kind, 
though  much  inferior;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  con¬ 
fiding  of  farmers,  were  fuch  as  could  in  no  way  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  want  of  Britilh  commodities,  as  having 
every  neceffary  within  themfelves.  Materials  of  all 
kinds  were  to  be  had  in  plenty  :  the  wood  was  fine ;  flax 
grew  in  great  abundance,  and  iron  was  everywhere  to 
be  met  with.” 

The  Doctor  alfo  infilled,  “  That  the  Americans  had 
been  greatly  mifreprefented  ;  that  they  had  been  tra¬ 
duced  as  void  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  parent 
Hate  ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
truth.  In  the  war  of  1755  they  had  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  raifed  an  army  of  25,000  men  ;  and  in  that  of 
1739  they  aflifted  the  Britifh  expeditions  againlt  South 
America  with  feveral  thoufand  men,  and  had  made 
many  brave  exertions  againlt  the  French  in  North 
America.  It  was  faid,  that  the  war  of  1755  had  been 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  colonies  ;  but  the  truth 
wras,  that  it  originated  from  a  conteft  about  the  limits 
between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  defence  of 
the  Englilh  rights  to  trade  on  the  Ohio.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans,  however,  would  Hill  continue  to  aft  with  their 
ufual  fidelity;  and,  were  any  war  to  break  out  in  which 
they  had  no  concern,  would  (how  themfelves  as  ready 
as  ever  to  aflilt  the  parent  Hate  to  the  utmolt  of  their 
power,  and  would  never  fail  to  manifeft  their  readi- 
nefs  in  contributing  to  the  emergencies  of  government, 
when  called  to  do  fo  in  a  regular  and  conftitutional 
manner.” 

The  miniftry  were  confcious,  that  in  repealing  this 
obnoxious  aft,  they  yielded  to  the  Americans ;  and 
therefore,  to  fupport,  as  they  thought,  the  dignity  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  judged  proper  to  pubiilh  a  decla¬ 
ratory  bill,  fetting  forth  the  authority  of  the  mother- 
country  over  her  colonies,  and  her  power  to  bind  them 
by  laws  and  llatutes  in  ail  cafes  whatever.  This  much 
diminilhed  the  joy  with  which  the  repeal  of  the  (lamp 
act  was  received  in  America.  It  was  confidered  as  a 
proper  reafon  to  enforce  any  claims  equally  prejudicial 
with  the  ftamp  aft,  which  might  hereafter  be  fet  up  ; 
a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  pervaded  the  whole  continent,  and  a 
flrong  party  was  formed,  watchful  on  every  occafion  to 
guard  againlt  the  fuppofed  encroachments  of  the  Britilh 
power. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  occafion  offered,  in  which 
the  Americans  raanifefted  a  fpirit  of  abfolute  indepen¬ 
dency  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  being  bound  by  the  Bri¬ 
tilh  legiflature  in  all  cafes,  they  would  not  be  control¬ 
led  by  it  in  the  moll  trivial  affairs.  The  Rockingham 
miniffrv  had  paffed  an  aft,  providing  the  troops  fta- 
tioned  in  different  parts  of  the  colonies  with  fuch  ac¬ 
commodations  as  were  neceffary  for  them.  The  affem¬ 
bly  of  New  York,  however,  took  upon  them  to  alter 
the  mode  of  execution  preferibed  by  the  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  fubflitute  one  of  their  own.  This  gave 
very  great  offence  to  the  new  miniftry,  and  rendered 
them,  though  compofed  of  thofe  who  had  been  aftive 
againft  the  ftamp  bill,  lefs  favourable  to  the  colonies 
than  in  all  probability  they  would  have  otherwife  been. 
An  unlucky  circumftance  at  the  fame  time  occurred, 
which  threw  every  thing  once  more  into  confufion. 
One  of  the  new  miniftry,  Mr  Charles  Townlhend,  ha¬ 


ving  declared  that  he  could  find  a  way  of  taxing  the  America, 
Americans  without  giving  them  offence,  was  called  up-  '  "  v--"** 
on  to  propofe  his  plan.  This  was  by  impofing  a  duty.,  f32 
upon  tea,  paper,  painters  colours,  and  glais  imported  fllen(j>s 
into  America.  The  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  New  pian  t0  tax 


York  affembly,  and  that  of  Bofton,  which  had  pro- America, 
ceeded  in  a  fimilar  manner,  caufed  this  bill  to  meet  with 
lefs  oppofition  than  otherwife  it  might  have  done.  As 
a  puniftiment  to  the  refraftory  affemblies,  the  legifla- 
tive  power  was  taken  from  that  of  New  York,  until  it 
fhould  fully  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  aft.  That 
of  Bofton  at  laft  fubmitted  with  reluftance.  The  bill 
for  the  new  taxes  was  quickly  paffed,  and  fent  to  Ame¬ 
rica  in  1768.  133 

A  ferment  much  greater  than  that  occafioned  by  the  ls  received 
ftamp  aft  now  took  place  throughout  the  continent, 

The  populace  renewed  their  outrages,  and  thofe  of  fu-  indigna-Ul 
perior  ftation  entered  into  regular  combinations  againft  tion  than 
it.  Circular  letters  were  lent  from  Maffachufets  eo-  even  the 
lony  to  all  the  reft,  fetting  forth  the  injuftice  and  im-^amI’  a<^‘ 
propriety  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Britilh  legiflature. 

Meetings  were  held  in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  which 
it  was  propofed  to  leffen  the  confumption  of  foreign 
manufactures,  by  giving  proper  encouragement  to  their  T 
own.  Continual  difputes  en fued  betwixt  the  gover-  Quarrel  be. 
nors  and  general  affemblies  of  their  provinces,  which  tween  the 
were  much  heightened  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Shelburne  P|rP;e 
to  Governor  Bamand  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  containing 
complaints  of  the  people  he  governed.  The  affembly,  and  their 
exafperated  to  the  highei.  degree,  charged  their  gover- governor, 
nor  with  having  mifreprefented  them  to  the  court  of 
Britain,  required  him  to  produce  copies  of  the  letters 
he  had  fent  ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  wrote  letters  to  the 
Englilh  miniftry,  accufing  him  of  milreprefentation  and 
partiality,  complaining  at  the  fame  time  moft  grievouf- 
ly  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  as  utterly  fubver- 
five  of  the  liberties  of  America,  and  the  rights  of  Bri¬ 
tilh  fubjefts. 

The  governor,  at  a  lofs  how  to  defend  himfelf,  pro¬ 
rogued  the  affembly  ;  and,  in  his  fpeecli  on  the  occa¬ 
fion,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  refentment,  accufing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  ambitious  defigns,  incompatible  with  thofe  of 
dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefts.  To  counteraft  the  circular 
letter  of  t he  province  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  Lord  Hillf- 
borough,  fecretary  for  the  American  department,  fent 
another  to  the  governors  of  the  different  colonies,  repro¬ 
bating  the  other  as  full  of  mifreprefentation,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  excite  a  rebellion  againft  the  authority  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  ftate. 

Matters  now  haftened  to  a  crifis.  The  governor  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  with  vigour,  and  by  no  means 
to  flimv  any  difpofition  to  yield  to  the  people  as  for-  135 
merly.  In  particular,  they  were  required  to  refeind  He  requires 
that  refolution  by  which  they  had  written  the  circular 
letter  above  mentioned;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  it fci'1Kl  their 
was  told  them  that  they  would  be  diffolved.  As  this  circular 
letter  had  been  framed  by  the  refolutions  of  a  former  letter ; 
houfe,  they  defired,  after  a  week’s  confultation,  that 
a  recefs  might  be  granted  to  confult  with  their  confti- 
tuents  ;  but  this  being  refufed,  they  came  to  a  deter- 
minalion,  92  againft;  17,  to  adhere  to  the  refolution  which  they 
which  produced  the  circular  letter.  At  the  fame  time  refute, 
a  letter  was  fent  to  Lord  Hill  (borough,  and  a  meffage 
to  the  governor,  in  juftification  of  their  proceedings. 

In  both  they  expreffed  themfelves  with  fuch  freedom 

as 
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America,  as  was  by  no  incans  calculated  to  accord  with  the  fen- 
v~*~'  timents  of  thofe  in  power.  They  infilled  that  they  had 
a  right  to  communicate  their  fentiments  to  their  fellow- 
fubje£ls  upon  matters  of  fuch  importance  •,  complained 
of  the  requisition  to  refcind  the  circular  letter  as  uncon- 
ftitutional  and  unjuft ;  and  particularly  infilled,  that 
they  were  reprefented  as  harbouring  feditious  defigns, 
when  they  were  doing  nothing  but  what  was  lawful  and 
right.  At  the  fame  time,  they  condemned  the  late  a£ls 
of  parliament  as  highly  oppreffive,  and  fubverfive  of  li- 
.  1 -V7  berty.'  The  svhole  was  concluded  by  a  lift  of  accufa- 

Aecule  r  .  .  - 

their  <*o-  tions  agaimt  their  governor,  repreienting  him  as  unfit  to 
vemor,  continue  in  his  ftation,  and  petitioning  the  king  for  his 
and  peti-_  removal  from  it. 

removal***5  Thefe  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  violent  tumult 
t^3  ’  at  Bofton.  A  veffel  belonging  to  a  capital  trader  had 
A  tumult  been  feized  in  confequence  of  his  having  negle£led  fome 
at  Bolton,  of  the  new  regulations  ;  and  being  taken  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  man  of  war  at  that  time  lying  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  the  populace  attacked  the  houfes  of  the  commif- 
lioners  of  excife,  broke  their  windows,  deflroyed  the  col¬ 
lector’s  boats,  and  obliged  the  cuftomhoufe  officers  to 
take  refuge  in  Caftle  William,  fitUated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour. 

The  aflem-  The  governor  now  took  the  laft  Hep  in  his  power  to 
diffolv-  pU^  a  ft0p  [0  tlie  violent  proceedings  of  this  affembly, 
by  diflblving  it  entirely  ;  but  this  was  of  little  moment. 
Their  behaviour  had  been  highly  approved  by  the  other 
colonies,  who  had  written  letters  to  them  expreffive  of 
their  approbation.  After  the  diffolution  of  the  affem¬ 
bly,  frequent  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  in  Bof¬ 
ton,  which  ended  in  a  remonftrance  to  tbe  governor, 
to  the  fame  purpofe  as  fome  of  the  former  ;  but  con¬ 
cluding  with  an  extraordinary  requeft,  that  he  would 
take  upon  him  to  order  the  king’s  ffiips  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour. 

The  diftur-  While  the  difpofition  of  the  Boftonians  was  thus  go- 
feances  ftill  Jng  on  from  bad  to  worfe,  news  arrived  that  the  agent 
increafe.  for  t},e  co]ony  fiad  not  been  allowed  to  deliver  their 
petition  to  the  king}  it  having  been  objected,  that  the 
affembly  without  the  governor  was  not  fuffieient  autho- 
Some*1  This  did  not  contribute  to  allay  the  ferment ;  and 

troops  or-  it  was  further  augmented  by  the  news  that  a  number  of 
dered  to  troops  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Bofton,  to  keep  the 
Bofton.  inhabitants  in  awe. 

A  dreadful  alarm  now  took  place.  The  people  call¬ 
ed  on  the  governor  to  convene  a  general  affembly,  in 
order  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  military  ;  who  they 
faid  were  to  be  affembled  to  overthrow  their  liberties, 
and  force  obedience  to  laws  to  which  they  Were  entire¬ 
ly  averfe.  The  governor  replied  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  call  an  affembly ;  having,  in  his  laft 
inftru&ions  from  England,  been  required  to  wait  the 
king’s  orders,  the  matter  being  then  under  confidera- 
tion  at  home.  Being  thus  refufed,  the  people  took 
142  upon  themfelves  the  formation  of  an  affembly,  which 
The  people  t]ley  cai]e(£  a  Convention.  The  proceedings  and  refo- 
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lutions  of  this  were  conformable  to  their  former  bc- 


form  an  af¬ 
fembly  cal-  .  , 

led  a  Con-  haviour  ;  but  now  they  went  a  ftep  farther,  and,  un- 

nention ;  der  pretence  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  France, 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture 
of  defence  againft  any  fudden  attack  of  an  enemy  ;  and 
circular  letters  were  direCled  to  all  the  towns  in  the 
province,  acquainting  them  with  the  refolution  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  capital,  and  exhorting  them  to 
Vol.  II.  Part  I, 


proceed  in  the  fame 
alone  refufed  its 


manner.  The  town  of  Hatfield  Ameru. 
concurrence  5  but  this  fcrved  only  to 
expofe  them  to  the  cenfure  and  contempt  of  the  reft. 

The  convention,  however,  thought  proper  to  affurc 
the  governor  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  renewed 
their  requeft  that  an  affembly  might  be  called  ;  but 
being  refufed  any  audience,  and  threatened  with  be¬ 
ing  treated  as  rebels,  they  at  laft  thought  proper  towhich'di.' 
diffulve  of  themfelves,  and  fent  over  to  Britain  a  cir-  folves,  and 
cumftantial  account  of  their  proceedings,  with  the  rea-  en(leavour* 
fon  of  their  having  affembled  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned.  dufT"'0" 

The  expeCted  troops  arrived  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  convention  broke  up,  and  had  fome  houfes 
in  the  town  fitted  up  for  their  reception.  Their  ar¬ 
rival  had  a  eonfiderable  influence  on  the  people,  and 
for  fome  time  feemed  to  put  a  flop  to  the  dillurbances  •, 
but  the  feeds  of  difeord  had  now  taken  fuch  deep  root,  144 
that  was  impoffible  to  quench  the  flame.  The  late  hoc.fe: 
outrageous  behaviour  in  Bofton  had  given  the  greatefi  ParIla- 
offence  in  England  j  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  ef-™r*fethc* 
forts  of  oppofition,  an  addrefs  from  both  houfes  of  par-  king agaiaft 
liament  was  prefented  to  the  king  ;  in  which  the  au- America, 
dacious  behaviour  of  the  colony  of  Maffachufets  Bay 
was  fet  forth  in  the  mod  ample  manner,  and  the  meft 
vigorous  meafures  recommended  for  reducing  them  to 
obedience.  The  Americans,  however,  continued  fted- 
faft  in  the  ideas  they  had  adopted.  Though  the  troops 
had  for  fome  time  quieted  the  dillurbances,  yet  the 
calm  continued  no  longer  than  they  appeared  refpeCl- 
able  on  account  of  their  number  ;  but  as  foon  as  this' 
was  diminilhed  by  the  departure  of  a  large  detachment, 
the  remainder  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  it  was 
even  refolved  to  expel  them  altogether.  The  country 
people  took  up  arms  for  this  purpofe,  and  were  to  have 
affifted  their  friends  in  Bofton  ;  but  before  the  plot 
could  be  put  in  execution,  an  event  happened  which  put 
an  end  to  every  idea  of  reconciliation  betwixt  the  con¬ 
tending  parties. 

On  the  5th  of  March  1770,  a  feuffle  happened  be- Some  peo* 
tween  fome  foldiers  and  a  party  of  the  town’s  people.P  c  kllletl 
The  inhabitants  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  the 
fiftance  of  their  fellow-citizens  j  a  violent  tumult  en-mobat 
filed,  during  which  the  military  fired  among  the  mob,  Bofton. 
killing  and  wounding  feveral  of  them.  The  whole 
province  now  refe  in  arms,  and  the  foldiers  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  to  Caftle  William  to  prevent  their  being 
cut  in  pieces.  In  other  refpe&s,  the  determinations  of 
the  Americans  continued,  if  poffible,  more  firm  than 
ever,  until  at  laft  government,  determined  to  aCt  with 
vigour,  and  at-the  fame  time  to  behave  with  as  much 
condefcenfion  as  poffible,  repealed  all  the  duties  late-  *4* 
ly  laid  on,  that  of  tea  alone  excepted.  This  tfas  left  ,^e^J 
on  purpofe  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown  ofj'V ..i '!  1 
Britain  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  it  could  not  be  pro- tea  taken 
duCtive  of  any  difeontent  in  America,  as  being  an  af-°T ; 
fair  of  very  little  moment,  the  produce  of  which  was 
not  expelled  to  exceed  l6,OOOl.  The  oppofition, 
however,  were  ftrenuous  in  their  endeavours  to  get  this 
tax  likewife  abrogated  j  infilling,  that  the  Americans 
would  confider  it  only  as  an  inlet  to  others ;  and  that 
the  repeal  of  all  tbe  reft,  without  this,  would  anfwer  *47 
no  great  purpofe.  The  event  (howed  that  I  he ir  opi-  v 
nion  was  well  founded.  The  Americans,  oppofed  the 0,  npiej 
tea  tax  with  the  fame  violence  as  they  had  done  all  the  all  the  re#. 
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America.  reft  :  and  at  laft,  on  the  news  that  falarles  had  been  fet- 

' - - 1 '  tied  on  the  jaftices  of  the  fuperior  court  of  Bofton,  the 

governor  was  addreffed  on  the  fubjeCl  j  the  meafure  was 
condemned  in  the  flrongeft  terms  ; -and  a  committee,  fe- 
leCted  out  of  the  feveral  diitriCb  of  the  colony,  appoint- 
ed  to  inquire  into  it. 

Affembiy  of  The  new  sdembly  proceeded  in  the  mod  formal  man- 
Maf.ichu-  ner  to  ditavmv  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britilli  legiflature  5 
lets  Bay  accufed  the  parliament  of  Britain  of  having  violated 
formally  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  in  a  number  of 
y!!  the  inftances.  Copies  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  this  affembiy 
rj  t'h  of  were  tranlrmtted  to  every  town  in  IViaiiachulets,  ex¬ 
taxation.  horting  the  inhabitants  to  roule  themfelves,  and  exert 
every  nerve  in  oppofition  to  the  iron  hand  of  oppref- 
149  lion,  which  was  daily  tearing  the  choiceft  fruits  from 
Gov.  Hut-  fajr  (ree  of  liberty.  The  difturbances  were  alfo 
t'’rlC"ob3ri-  greatly  lieiglitened  by  an  accidental  difcovery  that  Mr 
tifii  mini-  Hutcliifon,  governor  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  had  writ- 
atry  difco-  ten  feveral  confidential  letters  to  people  in  power  in 
vered.  England,  complaining  of  the  behaviour  of  the  pro¬ 

vince,  recommending  vigorous  meafures  againft  them, 
and,  among  other  things,  afl'erting,  that  “  there  muft 
be  an  abridgement  of  what  is  called  Britilli  liberty.” 
Letters  of  this  kind  had  fomehow  or  other  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  agent  for  the  colony  at  London. 
They  were  immediately  transmitted  to  Bofton,  where 
the  affembiy  was  fitting,  by  whom  they  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  governor,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  a  very 
mortifying  fituation.  Lofing  every  idea  of  refpeCl  or 
friendihip  for  him  as  their  governor,  they  inftantly  de- 
fpatched  a  petition  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  re¬ 
move  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  from  their 
The  peti-  places  j  but  to  this  they  not  only  received  no  favourable 
non  againft  anfwer,  but  the  petition  ilfelf  was  declared  groundlefs 
him  refuted.  and  fcandalous. 

...  ‘f1  Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities 
ftroyed  at  on  part  of  the  Americans  5  and  they  were  brought 
Bofton,  on  in  the  following  manner  :  Though  the  colonifts 

had  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement  again!! 
tea  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it 
had  neverthelefs  found  its  way  into  America,  though 
in  fmaller  quantities  than  before.  This  was  fenfibly 
felt  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  who  had  now  agreed 
to  pay  a  large  fum  annually  to  government  j  in  re- 
compenfe  for  which  compliance,  and  to  make  up  their 
Ioffes  in  other  refpe&s,  they  were  empowered  to  export 
their  tea  free  from  any  duty  payable  in  Britain  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  permillion,  feveral  Ihips  freighted 
with  the  commodity  were  fent  to  North  America,  and 
proper  agents  appointed  for  difpofing  of  it.  The  A- 
mericans  now  perceiving  that  the  tax  was  thus  likely 
to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  determined 
to  take  every  poffibie  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from 
being  landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  hinder  the  fale,  ftiould  the  commodity  once 
be  brought  on  (hore.  For  this  purpofe  the  people  af- 
fembled  in  great  numbers,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  the 
tea  was  configned  to  refign  their  offices,  and  to  promife 
folemnly  never  to  refume  them  ;  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  merchants,  and 
make  public  tefts,  declaring  fuch  as  would  not  take 
them  enemies  to  their  country.  Nor  was  this  beha¬ 
viour  confined  to  the  colony  of  Maffachufets  Bay  j 
the  reft  of  the  provinces  entered  into  the  conteft  with 


the  lame  warmth,  and  manifefted  the  fame  refolution  America* 
to  oppofe  the  mother-country.  e— , — v  .  ...i 

In  the  midft  of  this  confulion  three  Ihips  laden  with 
tea  arrived  at  Bofton  y  but  fo  much  were  the  captains 
alarmed  at  the  dilpofition  which  feemed  to  prevail 
among  the  people,  that  they  offered,  providing  they 
could  obtain  the  proper  difeharges  from  the  tea  con¬ 
figures,  cuftomhoule,  and  governor,  to  return  to  Bri¬ 
tain  without  landing  their  cargoes.  The  parlies  con¬ 
cerned,  howevvr,  though  they  durft  not  order  the  tea 
to  be  landed,  refufed  to  grant  the  difeharges  required. 

The  lliips,  therefore,  would  have  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  harbour  j  but  the  people,  apprehenfive  that 
if  they  remained  there  the  tea  would  be  landed  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  dilpofed  of  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to 
prevent  it,  refolved  to  deftroy  it  at  once.  This  refolu- 
tion  was  executed  with  equal  fpeed  and  fecrecy.  The 
very  evening  after  the  above-mentioned  difeharges  had 
been  refufed,  a  number  of  people,  dreffed  like  Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  ihips,  and  threw  into  the  fea  their 
whole  cargoes,  confiding  of  342  chefts  of  tea  ;  after 
which  they  retired  without  making  any  further  di- 
fturbancc,  or  doing  any  more  damage.  No  tea  was 
deftroyed  in  other  places,  though  the  fame  fpirit  was 
everywhere  manifefted.  At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were,,^^^;^ 
enjoined  not  to  conduct  the  veffels  up  the  river  ;  and  at  admittance 
New  York,  though  the  governor  caufed  fome  tea  to  be‘n  other 
landed  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  war,  he  \vasPlaces' 
obliged  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  cuftody  of  the  people,  to 
prevent  its  being  fold. 

The  deftruCtion  of  the  tea  at  Bofton,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  November  1773,  was  the  immediate  prelude  to 
the  difafters  attending  civil  difeord.  Government  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  everywhere  infulled  and  defpifed,  refol¬ 
ved  to  enforce  their  authority  by  all  poffible  means  j 
and  as  Bofton  had  been  the  principal  feene  of  the 
riots  and  outrages,  it  was  determined  to  puniffi  that 
city  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Parliament  was  ac¬ 
quainted  by  a  meffage  from  his  majefty  with  the  undu- 
tiful  behaviour  of  the  city  of  Bofton,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  colonies,  recommending  at  the  fame  time  the  molt 
vigorous  and  fpirited  exertions  to  reduce  them  to  obe¬ 
dience.  The  parliament  in  its  addrefs  promifed  a  ready 
compliance  •,  and  indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  out¬ 
rageous  behaviour,  had  now  loft  many  of  their  parti- 
fans.  It  was  propofed  to  lay  a  fine  on  the  town  of  Bo-  punjfhmenf 
lion  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been  de-0f  Bofton 
ftroyed,  and  to  ffiut  up  its  port  by  armed  veffels  until  refolved  on. 
the  refraftory  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  lliould  be  fub- 
dued  ;  which  it  was  thought  muft  quickly  yield,  as  a  JS4 
total  Hop  would  thus  be  put  to  their  trade.  The  bill  Arguments 
was  ftrongly  oppofed  on  the  fame  grounds  that  theandpeti- 
other  had  been  ;  and  it  was  predicted,  that  inltead  0f tions  againft 
having  any  tendency  to  reconcile  or  fubdue  the  Ame-  ’ 
ricans,  it  would  infallibly  exafperate  them  beyond  any 
poffibility  of  reconciliation.  The  petitions  againft  it, 
prefented  by  the  colony’s  agent,  pointed  out  the  fame 
confequence  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  and  in  the  moft  po- 
fitive  manner  declared  that  the  Americans  never  would 
fubmit  to  it  j  but  fuch  was  the  infatuation  attending 
every  rank  and  degree  of  men,  that  it  never  was  ima¬ 
gined  the  Americans  would  dare  to  refill  the  parent 
Hate  openly,  but  would  in  the  end  fubmit  implicitly  to 
her  commands.  In  this  confidence  a  third  bill  was 
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prop  a  fed  for  the  irnpartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  on 
fuch  perfons  as  might  be  employed  in  the  fupprefiion  of 
riots  anu  tumults  in  the  province  ef  Maffachufets  Bay. 

By  this  aff  it  was  provided,  that  (hould  any  perfons 
acting  in  that  capacity  be  indicted  for  murder,  and 
not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  the  province,  they 
might  be  fent  by  the  governor  to  England,  or  to  fome 
nther  colony,  if  neceffary,  to  be  tried  for  the  fuppofed 
crime. 

Thefe  three  bills  having  parted  fo  cafilv,  the  mini- 
dry  propelled  a  fourth,  relative  to  the  government  of 
■Canada  •,  which,  it  was  faid,  had  not  yet  been  fettled 
on  any  proper  plan.  By  this  bill  the  extent  of  that 
■province  was  greatly  enlarged  ;  its  affairs  were  put  un- 
xler  the  direction  of  a  council  into  which  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  were  to  be  admitted  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  fecured  in  their  poffeffions  and  the  ufual  perqui¬ 
sites  from  t'nofe  of  their  own  profeflion.  The  coun¬ 
cil  above  mentioned  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  to  be  removable  at  its  pleafure  ;  and  to  be 
inverted  with  every  legiflative  power  excepting  that  of 
taxation. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  laws  made  known  in  America, 
than  they  cemented  the  union  of  the  colonies  almoft 
cans^mer*"  keyr>nd  an?  poffibility  of  diffolving  it.  The  affembly 
of  Maffachufets  Bay  had  palled  a  vote  againft  the 
judges  accepting  falaries  from  the  crown,  and  put  the 
quertion,  Whether  they  would  accept  them  as  ufual 
from  the  general  affembly  ?  Four  anfwered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  ;  but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief  juftice  refufed. 

A  petition  againft  him,  and  an  accufation,  were  brought 
before  the  governor  ;  but  the  latter  refufed  the  accu- 
faiion,  and  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter :  but  as 
they  ft  ill  infifted  for  what  they  called  juftice  againft 
Mr  Oliver,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
•to  the  matter  by  diffolving  the  affembly. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs  a  new  alarm  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  news  of  the  port  bill.  This  had  been 
totally  unexpected,  and  was  received  with  the  moft 
-extravagant  expreffions  of  difpleafure  among  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  and  while  thefe  continued,  the  new  governor, 
General  Gage,  arrived  from  England.  He  had  been 
chofen  to  this  office  on  account  of  his  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  to  the 
people  ;  but  human  wifdom  could  not  now  point  out 
a  method  by  which  the  ffame  could  be  allayed.  The 
firft  aft  of  his  office  as  governor  was  to  remove  the  af¬ 
fembly  to  Salem,  a  town  17  miles  diffant,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  late  aft.  When  this  was  intimated  to 
the  affembly,  they  replied,  bv  requefting  him  to  ap¬ 
point  a  day  of  public  humiliation  for  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  but  met  with  a  refufal.  When  met 
ings  of  the  at  Salem,  they  paffed  a  refolution,  declaring  the  necef- 
general  af-  fity  of  a  general  congrefs  compofed  of  delegates  from 
atSalem^* aH  the  provinces,  in  order  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  at  large  into  confideration  ;  and  five  gentle¬ 
men,  remarkable  for  their  oppofition  to  the  Britith 
rneafures,  were  chofen  to  reprelent  that  of  Mafiacbu- 
fets  Bay.  They  then  proceeded  with  all.  expedition 
to  draw  up  a  declaration,  containing  a  detail  of  the 
grievances  they  laboured  under,  and  the  neceffity  of 
exerting  themfelves  againft  lawlefs  power :  they  fet 
forth  the  difregard  fliown  to  their  petitions,  and  the 
attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  deftroy  their  ancient  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  concluded  with  exhorting  the  inhabitants  a, 
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coLnv  to  obftruft,  by  every  method  in  their  Ar.<r  a. 
fuch  evil  defigns,  recommending  at  the  fame  — —  r— 
time  a  total  renunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from 
Great  Britain  till  a  redrels  of  grievances  could  be  pro- 
cured.  .  _ 

Intelligence  of  this  declaration 
governor  on  the  very  day  that  it 
which  he  diflolved  the  affembly. 
by  an  addrefs  from  the  inhabitant 
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of  thofe  of  Bofton,  and  concluding  with  thefe  remark-  Exftua. 
able  words :  “  By  fhutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton, 
fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade  might  be  turned 
hither,  and  to  our  benefit  ;  but  nature,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  com¬ 
merce  with  that  convenient  mart  ;  and  were  it  other- 
wife,  we  muft  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  juftice,  loft  to 
all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought 
to  feize  on  wealth,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin 
of  our  fuffering  neighbours.” 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  miniftcrial  party 
at  home,  that  the  advantages  which  other  towns  of 
the  colony  might  derive  from  the  annihilation  of  the 
trade  of  Bofton  would  make  them  readily  acquiefce  in 
the  meafure  of  (hutting  up  that  port,  and  rather  re¬ 
joice  in  it  than  otherwife;  but  the  words  of  the  addrefs 
above  mentioned  feemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  this 
kind;  and  fubfequent  tranfaftions  foon  manifefttd  it  ,Cl 
tube  totally  vain.  No  fooner  did  intelligence  arrive  The  caufe 
of  the  remaining  bills  paffed  in  the  feflion  of  1774,  of  Borton 
than  the  caufe  of  Bofton  became  the  caufe  of  all  the 
colonies.  The  port  bill  had  already  occafioned  violent1' 
commotions  throughout  them  all.  it  bad  been  repro- CO]ODJM. 
bated  in  provincial  meetings,  and  refillance  even  to  the 
laft  had  been  recommended  againft  fuch  oppreflion. 

In  Virginia,  the  firft  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
port  of  Bofton  was  to  be  (hut  up,  was  held  as  a  day 
of  humiliation,  and  a  public  interceffion  in  favour  of 
America  was  enjoined.  The  ftvle  of  the  prayer  en¬ 
joined  at  this  time  was,  that  “  God  would  give  the 
people  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every 
invaGon  of  the  American  rights.”  The  Virginians, 
however,  did  not  content  themfelves  with  afts  of  reli¬ 
gion.  They  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  a 
general  congrels  of  all  the  colonies,  as  fully  perfuad- 
ed  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any  colony  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  was  in  reality  an  attack  upon  them  all,  and 
muft  ultimately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all.  ,5, 

The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania,  how- The  a  <•. 
ever,  were  lefs  fanguine  than  the  reft,  being  fi>  dole- r‘ia; '  " 
ly  connefted  in  the  way  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  ^  ‘j  1 
that  the  giving  it  up  entirely  appeared  a  -natter  of  the0p.v,fUlo„ 
moft  ferious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  butto  Britain, 
after  every  other  method  had  failed.  The  intelligence 
of  the  remaining  bills  refpecling  Bofton,  however, 
fpread  a  freffi  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and  fix¬ 
ed  thofe  who  had  feemed  to  be  the  moft  wavering. 

The  propofal  of  giving  up  all  commercial  intrrcouHe 
with  Britain  was  again  propoftd  ;  contributions  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  raifed  in  every  quarter  : 
and  they  every  day  received  addreffes  commending  them 
for  the  heroic  courage  with  which  they  fuftained  their 
calamity. 

The  Boftonians  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  the  general  caufe.  An 
reement  was  framed,  which,  in  imitation  of  former 
F  2  times, 
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America,  times,  they  called  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Ey 
this  the  fubfcribers  moil  religioufly  bound  themfelves  to 
i*3  break  off  all  communication  with  Britain  after  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  month  of  Augull  enfuing,  until  the  ob- 

at  the  fame  time  they  en- 
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gaged  neither  to  purchafe  r.or  ufe  any  goods  imported 
after  that  time,  and  to  renounce  all  connexion  with 
thofe  who  did,  or  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  this  cove¬ 
nant  •,  threatening  to  publilh  the  names  of  the  refrac¬ 
tory,  which  at  this  time  was  a  puniihment  by  no  means 
to  "be  defpifed.  Agreements  of  a  fimilar  kind  were  al- 
molt  inftantaneouily  entered  into  throughout  all  Ame¬ 
rica.  General  Gage  indeed  attempted  to  counteract 
the  covenant  by  a  proclamation,  wherein  it  was  decla¬ 
red  an  illegal  and  traitorous  combination,  threatening 
with  the  pains  of  law  fuch  as  fubfcribed  or  countenanced 
it.  But  matters  were  too  far  gone  for  his  proclama¬ 
tions  to  have  any  effetfl.  The  Americans  retorted  the 
charge  of  illegality  on  his  own  proclamation,  and  infill¬ 
ed  that  the  law  allowed  fubjefts  to  meet  in  order  to 
confider  of  their  grievances,  and  aflbciate  for  relief  from 
oppreflion. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  holding  the  general 
eongrefs  fo  often  propofed.  Philadelphia,  as  being  the 
moll  central  and  confiderable  town,  was  pitched  upon 
for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates  of  whom  it 
was  to  be  compofed  were  chofen  by  the  reprefentatives 
of  each  province,  and  were  in  number  from  two  to  feven 
for  each  colony,  though  no  province  had  more  than 
one  vote.  The  firll  eongrefs  which  met  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1774,  confilled  of 
51  delegates.  The  novelty  and  importance  cf  the 
meeting  excited  univerfal  attention  ;  and  their  tranf- 
adlions  were  fuch  as  could  not  but  tend  to  render  them 
refpeftable. 

The  firll  acl  of  eongrefs  was  an  approbation  of  the 
conduft  of  Malfachufets  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to 
continue  in  the  fame  fpirit  with  which  they  had  begun. 
Supplies  for  the  fuffering  inhabitants  (whom  indeed  the 
operation  of  the  port  bill  had  reduced  to  great  diflrefs) 
were  llrongly  recommended  j  and  it  was  declared,  that 
in  cafe  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  afts  by  arms, 
all  America  Ihould  join  to  allill  the  town  of  Bofton  \ 
and  (hould  the  inhabitants  be  obliged,  during  the  courfe 
of  holtilities,  to  remove  farther  up  the  country,  the  Iof¬ 
fes  they  might  fullain  Ihould  be  repaired  at  the  public 
expence. 

They  next  addreffed  General  Gage  by  letter  ;  in 
which  having  Hated  the  grievances  of  the  people  of 
Malfachufets  colony,  they  informed  him  of  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provinces 
to  fupport  their  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  Britilh  a£ls 
of  parliament ;  that  they  themfelves  were  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  America  j  and  entreated  him 
to  defill  from  military  operations,  left  fuch  hoftilities 
might  be  brought  on  as  would  fruftrate  all  hope  of  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  the  parent  Hate. 

The  next  flep  was  to  publilh  a  declaration  of  their 
rights.  Thefe  they  fummed  up  in  the  rights  belonging 
to  Englilhmen  ;  and  particularly  infilled,  that  as  their 
diftance  rendered  it  impoflible  for  them  to  be  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  their  provincial  affemblies, 
with  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king,  conftituted 
the  only  legillative  power  within  each  province.  They 
would,  however,  confent  to  fuch  adls  of  parliament  as 


were  evidently  calculated  merely  for  the  regulation  of  America, 
commerce,  and  fecuring  to  the  parent  ftate  the  benefits  1  ■  J 

of  the  American  trade  ;  but  would  never  allow  that 
they  could  impofe  any  tax  on  the  colonies,  for  the 
purpofe  of  railing  a  revenue,  without  their  confent. 

They  proceeded  to  reprobate  the  intention  of  each  of 
the  new  a£ls  of  parliament ;  and  infilled  on  all  the 
rights  they  had  enumerated  as  being  unalienable,  and 
what  none  could  deprive  them  of.  The  Canada  adl 
they  particularly  pointed  out  as  being  extremely  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  colonies,  by  whofe  afliftance  it  had  been  con¬ 
quered  and  they  termed  it,  “  An  a£l  for  eftablilhing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Canada,  abolilliing  the 
equitable  fyftem  of  Englilli  laws,  and  eftablilhing  a  ty¬ 
ranny  there.”  They  further  declared  in  favour  of  a 
non-importation  and  non-confumption  of  Britilh  goods 
until  the  a<5l  was  repealed  by  which  duties  were  im- 
pofed  upon  tea,  coffee,  wine,  fugar,  and  molaffes,  im¬ 
ported  into  America,  as  well  as  the  Bofton  port-a£l, 
and  the  three  others  palled  in  the  preceding  feffion  of 
parliament.  The  new  regulations  againll  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  confumption  of  Britilh  commodities  were 
then  drawn  up  with  great  folemnity  ;  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  with  returning  the  warmeft  thanks  to  thofe  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  who  had  with  fo  much  zeal,  though 
without  any  fuccefs,  oppofed  the  obnoxious  a£ls  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Their  next  proceedings  were  to  frame  a  petition  to 
the  king,  an  addrefs  to  the  Britilh  nation,  and  another 
to  the  colonies  •,  all  of  which  were  fo  much  in  the  ufual 
ftrain  of  American  language  for  feme  time  pall,  that  it 
is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  particular  account  of  them. 

It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  were  all  drawn  up  in  a 
mafierly  manner,  and  ought  to  have  impreffed  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  with  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the 
Americans  than  they  could  at  that  time  be  induced  to 
entertain. 

All  this  time  the  difpofition  of  the  people  had  cor- 
refponded  with  the  warmeft  wifhes  of  eongrefs.  The 
firll  of  June  had  been  kept  as  a  fall,  not  only  through-  , 
out  Virginia  where  it  was  firll  propofed,  but  through 
the  whole  continent.  Contributions  for  the  diftreffes 
of  Bofton  had  been  raifed  throughout  America,  and 
people  of  all  ranks  feemed  to  be  particularly  touched 
with  them.  Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moll  likely 
to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  no  opportunity, 
as  has  been  already  inflanced  in  the  cafe  of  Salem. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  alfo  fhowed  a  noble  Generofity' 
example  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe.  1  hough  of  the  inha- 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofton,  and  moft 
likely  to  derive  benefit  from  their  diftreffes,  they  did  )  t®” 

not  attempt  to  take  any  advantage,  but  generoully  of-  u0ftoa. 
fered  the  ufe  of  their  harbour  to  the  Boftonians,  as 
well  as  their  wharfs  and  warehoufes,  free  of  all  ex¬ 
pence.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Britilh  forces  at  Bofton 
were  continually  increafing  in  number,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  general  jealoufy  and  difaffeiff  ion  ;  the 
country  was  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment’s  warning  : 
and  the  experiment  was  made  by  giving  a  faife  alarm  Extreme 
that  the  communication  between  the  town  and  country  attachment 
was  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  reduce  the  former  byofthecour- 
famine  to  a  compliance  with  the  a£ls  of  parliament. “y 
On  this  intelligence  the  country  people  affembled  ^onl^n5>° 
in  great  numbers,  and  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  they 
had  fent  meffengers  into  the  city  to  inquire  into  the 
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America,  truth  of  the  report.  Thefe  meflengers  were  enjoined 
— y— *— •  to  inform  the  town’s  people,  that  if  they  fliould  be 
fo  pufillanimous  as  to  make  a  furrender  of  their  li¬ 
berties,  the  province  would  not  think  itfelf  bound  by 
fuch  examples ;  and  that  Britain,  by  breaking  their 
original  charter,  had  annulled  the  contract  fubfifting 
between  them,  and  left  them  to  act  as  they  thought 
proper. 

The  people  in  every  other  refpeCl  manifefted  their  in¬ 
flexible  determination  to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had  fo 
long  followed.  The  new  counfellors  and  judges  were 
obliged  to  refign  their  offices,  in  order  to  preferve  their 
lives  and  properties  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  In 
fome  places  they  ffiut  up  the  avenues  to  the  court  houfes ; 
and  when  required  to  make  way  for  the  judges,  replied, 
that  they  knew  of  none  but  fuch  as  were  appointed  by 
the  ancient  ufage  and  cuflom  of  the  province.  Every¬ 
where  they  manifefted  the  moft  ardent  defire  of  learning 
the  art  of  war  ;  and  every  individual  who  could  bear 
arms,  was  moft  affiduous  in  procuring  them,  and  learn¬ 
ing  their  exercife. 

Matters  at  laft  proceeded  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
General  Gage  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  town  of  Bofton  to  the  continent. 
This,  though  undoubtedly  a  prudent  meafure  in  his 
fituation,  was  exclaimed  againft  by  the  Americans  in 
the  moft  vehement  manner  ;  but  the  general,  inftead 
of  giving  ear  to  their  remonftrances,  deprived  them  of 
all  power  of  aCting  againft  himfelf,  by  feizing  the  pro¬ 
vincial  powder,  ammunition,  and  military  ftores,  at 
Cambridge  and  Charleftown.  This  excited  fuch  indig¬ 
nation,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  people 
could  be  reftrained  from  marching  to  Bofton  and  at¬ 
tacking  the  troops.  Even  in  the  town  itfelf,  the  com¬ 
pany  of  cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  diffianded  them- 
felves,  and  returned  the  ftandard  he  had  as  ufual  pre- 
fented  them  with  on  his  acceffion  to  the  government. 
This  was  occafioned  by  his  having  deprived  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Hancock,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  con- 
grefs,  of  his  commiffion  as  colonel  of  the  cadets.  A 
fimilar  inftance  happened  of  a  provincial  colonel  having 
accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council  ;  upon  which  24  of¬ 
ficers  of  his  regiment  refigned  their  commiffions  in  one 
day. 

In  the  mean  time  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  Bofton.  I  he  pur¬ 
port  of  this  was  publicly  to  renounce  all  obedience  to 
the  late  aCl:  of  parliament,  and  to  form  an  engagement 
to  indemnify  fuch  as  ffiould  be  profecuted  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ;  the  members  of  the  new  council  were  declared 
violators  of  the  rights  of  their  country  ;  all  ranks  and 
degrees  were  exhorted  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms  ;  and  the 
receivers  of  the  public  revenue  were  ordered  not  to  de¬ 
liver  it  into  the  treafury,  but  retain  it  in  their  own  hands 
till  the  conftitution  ffiould  be  reflored,  or  a  provincial 
congrefs  difpofe  of  it  otherwife. 

A  remonftrance  againft  the  fortifications  on  Bofton 
Neck  was  next  prepared  •,  in  which,  however,  they  11  i  1 1 
pretended  their  unwillingnefs  to  proceed  to  any  hoftile 
meafures  ;  aflerting  only  as  ufual  their  firm  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  fubmit  to  the  ads  of  parliament  they  had 
already  fo  much  complained  of.  1  he  governor,  to 
reftore  tranquillity,  if  poffible,  called  a  general  allem- 
bly  ;  but  fo  many  of  the  council  had  refigned  their 
feats,  that  he  was  induced  to  countermand  its  fitting 
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by  proclamation.  This  meafure,  however,  was  deemed  Am 
illegal ;  the  aflembly  met  at  Salem  ;  and  after  waiting 
a  day  for  the  governor,  voted  themfelves  into  a  provin¬ 
cial  congrefs,  of  which  Mr  Hancock  was  chofen  prefi¬ 
dent.  A  committee  was  inftantly  appointed,  who  wait¬ 
ed  on  the  governor  with  a  remonftrance  concerning  the 
fortifications  on  Bofton  Neck  ;  but  nothing  of  confe- 
quence  took  place,  both  parties  mutually  criminating 
each  other.  The  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the 
governor,  to  avoid  quartering  the  foldiers  upon  the  in-  ,y3 
habitants,  propofed  to  ereCl  barracks  for  them  ;  but  the  Gen.  Gag* 
feleCt  men  of  Bofton  compelled  the  workmen  to  defift.  meets  with 
Carpenters  were  fent  for  to  New  York,  but  they  weregr?‘lt  <!l*' 
refufed;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  acrommo. 
could  procure  winter  lodgings  for  his  troops.  Nor  was  dating  his 
the  difficulty  lefs  in  procuring  clothes ;  as  the  merchants  troops, 
of  New  York  told  him,  that  “  they  would  never  fupply 
any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  fent  as  enemies  to  their 
country.” 

This  difpofition,  known  to  be  almoft  univerfal  through-  The  Amt- 
out  the  continent,  was  in  the  higheft  degree  fatisfaClory  ricans 
to  congrefs.  Every  one  faw  that  the  enfuing  fpring  was  ma^ 
to  be  the  feafon  of  commencing  hoftilities,  and  the  moft  tor  war. 
indefatigable  diligence  was  ufed  by  the  colonies  to  be 
well  provided  againft  fuch  a  formidable  enemy.  A  lift 
of  all  the  fencible  men  in  each  colony  was  made  out, 
and  efpecially  of  thole  who  had  ferved  in  the  former 
war;  of  whom  they  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  that 
two-thirds  were  Hill  alive  and  fit  to  bear  arms.  Ma¬ 
gazines  of  arms  were  collected,  and  money  was  provi¬ 
ded  for  the  payment  of  troops.  The  governors  in  vain 
attempted  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  proceedings  by  procla¬ 
mations;  the  fatal  period  was  now  arrived;  and  the 
more  the  fervants  of  government  attempted  to  reprels 
the  fpirit  of  the  Americans,  the  more  violent  it  ap- 

Peared‘  ...  1-5 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  re-  0f 

duced  to  great  dillrefs.  The  Britiffi  troops,  now  di-  the  inhabi- 
flinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  enemy ,  were  abfolutely  > ,nt* of 
in  poflefUon  of  it ;  the  inhabitants  were  kept  as  prifun-  Bolton' 
ers,  and  might  be  made  accountable  for  the  conduit  of 
the  whole  colonies;  and  various  meafures  were  con¬ 
trived  to  relieve  the  latter  from  fuch  a  difagreeable 
fituation.  Sometimes  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
remove  the  inhabitants  altogether ;  but  this  was  im¬ 
practicable  without  the  governor’s  confent.  It  was 
then  propofed  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  at  once,  after  va¬ 
luing  the  houfes  and  indemnifying  the  proprietors ; 
but  this  being  found  equally  impracticable,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  wait  fome  other  opportunity,  as  the  garrifon 
was  not  very  numerous,  and,  not  being  fupplied  with 
neceflaries  by  the  inhabitants,  might  foon  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  place.  The  friends  of  Britiffi  government 
indeed  attempted  to  do  fomething  in  oppofition  to  the 
general  voice  of  the  people  ;  but  after  a  few  ineffcdual 
meetings  and  refolutions  they  were  utterly  filenced,  and 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  number  of  their  adver- 

faries.  ,  \^6 

Matters  had  now  proceeded  fo  far  that  every  idea  of  Military 
reconciliation  or  friendlhip  with  Britain  was  loft.  The  *•*- 
Americans,  therefore,  without  ceremony,  began  to  few.  \  .  t', 
on  the  military  ftores  and  ammunition  belonging  to 
government.  This  firft  commenced  at  Newport  in 
Rhode  Ifland,  where  the  inhabitants  carried  off  40 
pieces  of  cannon  appointed  for  the  protc&ion  of  the 
r  place , 
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America.  place;  and  on  being  aficed  the  reafon  of  this  proceed- 

- ing,  they  replied,  that  the  people  had  feized  them  left 

they  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  agair.ft  themfelves.  After 
this  the  aflembly  met,  and  refolved  that  ammunition 
and  warlike  ftores  Ihould  be  purchafed  with  the  public 
money. 

New  Hampfhrre  followed  t lie  example  of  Rhode 
Illand,  and  feized  a  finall  fort  for  the  fake  of  the  pow¬ 
der  and  military  flares  it  contained.  In  Pennfvl  vania, 
however,  a  convention  was  lie-id,  which  expreffed  an 
earned,  defire'of  reconciliation  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ;  though  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  ftrongelt  manner 
declaring,  that  they  were  refolved  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  juft  rights,  and  defend  to  the  lafl:  their 
oppofttion  to  the  late  adds  of  parliament ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  exhorted  to  apply  themfelves  with  the  greateft 
a.Tiduitv  to  the  profecution  of- fuch  manufactures  as  were 
neceffary  for  their  defence,  and  fubfiftence,  fuch  as  fait, 
faltpetre,  gunpowder,  fteel,  &c.  This  was  the  univer- 
fal  voice  of  the  colonies,  New  York  only  excepted. 
The  aflembly  of  that  province,  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  their  lafl;  remonftranee,  refufed  to  concur  with 
the  other  colonies  in  their  determination  to  throw  off 
the  L.itifli  yoke:  their  attachment,  however,  was  very 
faint,  and  by  the  event  it  appeared  that  a  perfeverance 
in  the  meafures  which  the  miniftry  had  adopted  was 
fufficient  to  unite  them  to  the  reft. 

As  the  difturbances  had  originated  in  the  province 
of  Maffachufets  Bay,  and  there  continued  all  along 
i-jl  with  the  greateft  violence,  fo  this  was  the  province  where 
Maffachu-  the  firft  hoftilities  were  formally  commenced.  In  the 
jets  aflesa-  beginning  of  February  the  provincial  congrefs  met  at 
mend  pre-  Cambridge  ;  and  as  no  friends  to  Britain  could  now  find 
paratiors  admittance  to  that  aflembly,  the  only  confederation  was 
tor  war.  how  to  make  proper  preparations  for  war.  Expertnefs 
in  military  difeipline  was  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  and  feveral  military  inftitutions  ena&ed ;  among 
which  that  of  the  minute-men  was  one  of  the  mod  re¬ 
markable.  Thefe  were  chofen  from  the  moft  adlive  and 
expert  among  the  militia ;  and  their  bufinefs  was  to  keep 
themfelves  in  conftant  readinefs  at  the  call  of  their  offi¬ 
cers;  from  which  perpetual  vigilance  they  derived  their 
title. — It  was  now  eafily  feen  that  a  flight  occafion 
would  bring  on  hoftilities,  which  could  not  but  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moft  violent  and  certain  deftru£lion  to 
the  vanquifhed  party  :  for  both  were  fo  much  exafpe- 
rated  by  a  long  courfe  of  reproaches  and  literary  war¬ 
fare,  that  they  feemed  to  be  filled  with  the  utmoft  in¬ 
veteracy  againft  each  other. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  General  Gage  having  been 
informed  that  a  number  of  field-pieces  had  been  brought 
to  Salem,  difpatched  a  party  to  feize  them.  Their 
road  was  obftrufted  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a  draw- 
bridge.  1  his  the  people  had  pulled  up,  and  refufed 
to  let  down  :  upon  which  the  foldiers  feized  a  boat 
to  ferry  them  over  ;  but  the  people  cut  out  her  bottom. 
Hoftilities  would  immediately  have  commenced,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  a  clergyman,  who  re- 
prefented  to  the  military,  on  the  one  hand,  the  folly  of 
oppofing  fuch  numbers;  and  to  the  people,  on  the  other, 
that  as  the  day  was  far  fpent  the  military  could  not  exe¬ 
cute  their  defign,  fo  that  they  might  without  any  fear 
leave  them  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  the  drawbridge. 
J  his  wa?  complied  with  ;  and  the  foldiers,  after  having 
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remained  for  fame  time  at  the  bridge,  returned  without  America-, 
executing  their  orders.  — v — — / 

The  next  attempt,  however,  was  attended  with  more  ,  .’7s 
ferious  confaquences.  General  Gage,  having  been  in- 
formed  that  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  milita-.toni  ' 
ry  ftores  had  been  colleded  at  Concord,  about  20  miles 
from  Bofton,  and  where  the  provincial  congrefs  was  fit¬ 
ting,  font  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn,  to  deftroy  the  ftores,  and, 
as  was  reported,  to  feize  Meflrs  Hancock  and  Adams; 
the  leading  men  of  the  congrefs.  They  fat  out  before 
daybreak,  on  the  1 9'  h  of  April,  marching  with  the 
utmoft  filence,  and  facuring  every  one  thtv  met  on  the 
road,  that  they  might  not  be  difeovered.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  care,  the  continual  ringing  of  bells 
and  firing  of  guns  as  they  went  along,  foon  gave  them 
notice  that  the  country  was  alarmed.  About  five  in  the 
morning  they- had  reached  Lexington,  jj  miles  from 
Bofton,  where  the  militia  of  the  place  were  exercifing. 

An  officer  called  out  to  them  to  difperfe;  but  fame 
ffiots,  it  is  faid,  being  at  that  moment  fired  from  a  houfe 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  military  made  a  difaharge, 
which  killed  and  wounded  feveral  of  the  militia.  The 
detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  where,  having 
deftfoyed  the  ftores,  they  were  encountered  by  the  A- 
mericans  ;  and  a  feuffle  enfued,  in  which  feveral  fell  on 
both  fides.  The  purpofe  of  their  expedition  being  thus 
accompliftied,  it  was  neceffary  for  the  king’s  troops  to 
retreat,  which  they  did  through  a  continual  fire  kept 
upon  them  from  Concord  to  Lexington.  Here  their 
ammunition  was  totally  expended ;  and  they  would  have 
been  unavoidably  cut  off,  had  not  a  confiderable  rein¬ 
forcement  commanded  by  Lord  Percy  luckily  met  them. 

The  Americans,  however,  continued  their  attack  with 
great  fury;  and  the  Britiffi  would  ftill  have  been  in 
the  utmoft  danger,  had  it  not  been  for  two  field-pieces 
which  Lord  Percy  had  brought  with  him.  By  thefe 
■the  impetuofity  of  the  Americans  was  checked,  and  the 
Britifli  made  good  their  retreat  to  Bofton  with  the  lofs 
of  250  killed  and  wounded  :  that  of  the  Americans  was 
about  60. 

By  this  engagement  the  fpirits  of  the  Americans  a  great 
were  fa  raifed,  that  they  meditated  nothing  lefs  than  army  af- 
the  total  expulfion  of  the  Britiffi  troops  from  Bofton.  ,embles  be- 
An  army  of  20,000  men  was  affembled,  who  formed fore 
a  line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  Myftic,  through 
a  fpace  of  about  30  miles;  and  here  they  were  foon  after 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  Connecticut  troops,  under 
General  Putnam,  an  old  officer  of  great  bravery  and 
experience.  By  this  formidable  force  was  the  town  of 
Bofton  now  kept  blocked  up.  General  Gage,  how¬ 
ever,  had  fo  ftrongly  fortified  it,  that  the  enemy, 
powerful  as  they  were,  durft  not  make  an  attack ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  force  was  by  far  too  in- 
fignificant  to  meet  fuch  an  enemy  in  the  field.  But 
towards  the  end  of  May,  a  confiderable  reinforcement 
having  arrived,  with  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Clinton,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  attempt  famething  of 
confequence  ;  and  this  the  boafts  of  the  provincials, 
that  they  were  befieging  thofe  who  had  been  font  to 
fubdue  them,  feemed  to  render  neceffary.  Some  Ikir- 
mifties  in  the  mean  time  happened  in  the  iflands  lying 
off  Bofton  harbour,  in  which  the  Americans  had  the 
advantage,  and  burnt  an  armed  fchooner,  which  her 
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people  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  after  (he  was 
leit  aground  by  the  tide.  Nothing  decifive,  however, 
took  place  till  the  17th  of  June.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Charleftown,  a  place  on  the  northern  Ihore  of 
the  peninfjla  on  which  Bofton  Hands,  is  a  high  ground 
called  Bunker's ■  Hi//,  which  overlooks  and  commands 
the  whole  town  of  Bofton.  In  .the  night  of  the  1 6th 
flie  provincials  took  polleflion  of  this  place  :  and  work¬ 
ed  with  filch  indefatigable  diligence,  that,  to  the  afto- 
niffiment  of  their  enemies,  they  had  before  daylight 
almoft  completed  a  redoubt,  with  a  ftrong  intrench- 
inent  reaching  half  a  mile  eaftward,  a-  far  as  the  river 
My  flic.  After  t  !i  i->  they  were  obliged  to  fuftain  a 
heavy  and  inceffant  fire  from  the  fliips  and  floating  bat¬ 
teries  with  which  Charleftown  Neck  was  furrounded, 
as  well  as  the  cannon  that  could  reach  the  place  from 
Bofton  j  in  fpite  of  which,  however,  they  continued 
their  work  and  finithed  it  before  mid-day.  A  confi- 
derable  body  of  foot  was  then  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Bunker’s  Hill,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Howe 
and  Pigot ;  the  former  being  appointed  to  attack  the 
lines,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt.  The  Americans, 
however,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  of  their  intrench ments,  poured  down  fuchjr.ceffant 
volleys  as  threatened  the  whole  body  with  deftruffion  ; 
and  General  Howe  was  for  a  little  time  left  almoft 
alone,  all  his  officers  being  killed  or  wounded.  The 
provincials  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  pofftffion  of 
Charleftown,  fo  that  General  Pigot  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  them  in  that  place  as  well  as  in  the  re¬ 
doubt.  The  confequence  was,  that  he  was  overmatched  ; 
his  troops  were  thrown  into  dil'order  ;  and  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  defeated,  had  not  General 
Clinton  advanced  to  his  relief :  upon  which  the  attack 
was  renewed  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  provincials  were 
driven  beyond  the  neck  that  leads  to  Charleftown.  In 
the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  Britiffi  troops  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of  Charleftown,  which  quick¬ 
ly  obliged  the  provincials  to  yield  after  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  that  ffielter.  The  lofs  of  the  Britilh  fide 
amounted  to  about  1000,  among  whom  were  19  officers 
killed  and  70  wounded  $  that  of  the  Americans  did  not 
exceed  500. 

The  Britifh  troops  claimed  the  victory  in  this  en¬ 
gagement  with  juftice,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
it  was  dearly  bought  ;  and  the  Americans  boafted  that 
the  real  advantages  were  on  their  fide,  as  they  had  fo 
much  weakened  the  enemy,  that  they  durft  not  after¬ 
wards  venture  out  of  their  intrenchments.  From  the 
many  advantages,  however,  which  the  Americans  pof- 
feffed,  it  is  evident  that  the  greateft  difplay  of  valour 
was  on  the  fide  of  their  enemies.  The  former  were 
ftrongly  intrenched,  and  moft  of  their  fortifications 
cannon  proof ;  their  foldiers  were  all  chofen,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  markfmen,  to  whom  muikets  ready  loaded  were 
handed  as  fad  as  they  were  difeharged  ;  and  when  one 
party  was  wearied,  another  came  to  their  affiftance,  as 
was  perceived  by  the  fpedlators  on  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  at  Bofton.  Confidering,  however,  that  this 
was  the  firft  time  the  provincials  had  been  in  adlual 
fervice,  it  muft  be  owned  that  they  behaved  with 
great  Jpirit,  and  by  no  means  merited  the  appellation 
of  cowards,  with  which  they  were  fo  often  branded  in 
Britain. 

In  other  places  the  fame  determined  fpirit  of  refin¬ 


ance  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Lord  America. 

North’s  conciliatory  fcheme  was  utterly  rejected  by  - . — ■  > 

the  affemblies  of  Pennlylvania  and  New  Jerfey,  and  af-  lEl 
terwards  in  every  other  colony.  The  commencement 
of  hoft ilities  at  Lexington  determined  the  colony  ofcome  more 
New  York,  which  had  hitherto  continued  to  waver,  toardmore 
unite  with  the  reft  ;  and  as  the  fituation  of  New  York  determined 
renders  it  unable  to  refill  an  attack  from  the  fea,  it 
was  refolved,  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britilh  tied,  to  fe- 
cure  the  military  ftores,  fend  oil  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  Id  fire  to  the  city  if  it  was  Hill  found  in¬ 
capable  os  defence.  I  he  exportation  of  provifions  was 
everywhere  prohibited,  particularly  to  the  Britilh  filh- 
ery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  filch  colonies 
of  America  as  Ihould  adhere  to  the  Britilh  intereft. 

Congrefs  refolved  on  the  eftablilhmer.t  of  an  army, 
and  of  a  large  paper  currency  in  order  to  fupport  it. 

In  the  inland  northern  colonies,  Colonels  Eafton  and 
Ethan  Allen,  without  receiving  any  orders  from  con- 
grefs,  or  communicating  their  defign  to  anybody,  with  Crown 
a  party  of  only  250  men,  furprifed  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and 
Point,  Ticonderago,  and  the  reft  that  form  a  commu-  Ticonrie- 
nication  betwixt  the  colonies 'and  Canada.  On  this  °c_'aS" 
cafion  200  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands,  be-  mericans. 
fides  mortars  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  ftore«, 
together  with  two  armed  veffels,  and  materials  for  the 
conftruflion  of  others. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Kill,  the  provincials 
created  fortifications  on  the  heights  which  commanded 
Charleftown,  and  ftrengthened  the  reft  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from 
thence  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  activity  and  bold- 
nefs  aftonilhed  the  Britilh  officers,  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  entertain  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their 
courage.  f  s , 

The  troops,  thus  (Lut  up  in  Bofton,  were  foon  re-  Troops  ii» 
duced  to  diftrefs.  Their  neceffities  obliged  them  to  Bofton  di- 
attempt  the  carrying  off  the  American  cattle  on  the  lire  fled, 
iflands  before  Bofton,  which  produced  frequent  fltir- 
mifhes  ;  but  the  provincials,  better  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  thefe  ffiores,  landed  on  the  iliands,  de- 
ftroyed  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of  any  ufe,  burned 
the  lighthoufe  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
took  prifo^s  the  workmen  fent  to  repair  it,  as  well 
as  a  party  ^^larines  who  guarded  them.  Thus  the 
garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fending  out 
armed  veffels  to  make  prizes  indifcriminately  ot  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  of  landing  in  different  places 
to  plunder  for  fubfiftence  as  well  a=  they  could.  jg 

The  congrcfe  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  aH  with  Articles  of 
all  the  vigour  which  its  conllitaents  had  expeded.  unim  be- 
Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  were,wis,.,*w 
drawn  up  and  folemnly  agreed  upon  ;  by  which  they coIjniei* 
bound  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  for  ever.  Thefe 
were  in  fubftance  as  follow  : 

1.  Each  colony  was  to  be  independent  within  itfclf, 
and  to  retain  an  abfolutc  fovereignty  in  all  domertic 
affairs. 

2.  Delegates  to  be  annually  elefled  to  meet  in  con¬ 
grefs,  at  fuch  time  and  place  as  lliould  be  enabled  in 
the  preceding  congrcf?. 

3.  This  affcmbly  Ihould  have  the  power  of  deter¬ 
mining  war  or  peace,  making  alliances  >  and  in  Ihort 
all  that  power  which  fovereigns  of  llatcs  ufually  claim 
as  their  own. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  expences  of  war  to  be  paid  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  treafury,  and  raifed  by  a  poll  tax  on  males  between 
1 6  and  60;  the  proportions  to  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  colony. 

5.  An  executive  council  to  be  appointed  to  a£l  in 
place  of  the  congrefs  during  its  recefs. 

6.  No  colony  to  make  war  with  the  Indians  without 
confent  of  congrefs. 

7.  The  boundaries  of  all  the  Indian  lands  to  be  fe- 
cured  and  afcertained  to  them  •,  and  no  purchafes  of 
lands  were  to  be  made  by  individuals,  or  even  by  a  co¬ 
lony,  without  confent  of  congrefs. 

8.  Agents  appointed  by  congrefs  (hould  refide  among 
the  Indians,  to  prevent  frauds  in  trading  with  them,  and 
to  relieve,  at  the  public  expence,  their  wants  and  dif- 
treffes. 

9.  This  confederation  to  laft  until  their  fhould  be  a 
reconciliation  with  Britain  ;  or,  if  that  event  fliould  not 
take  place,  it  was  to  be  perpetual. 

After  the  aCtion  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  however,  when 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  appeared  lefs  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  America  than  before,  congrefs  proceeded 
formally  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  a  declaration 
drawn  up  in  terms  more  expreflive,  and  well  calculated 
to  excite  attention. 

“  Were  it  poffible  (faid  they)  for  men  who  exer- 
cife  their  reafon,  to  believe  that  the  divine  Author  of 
our  exigence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold 
an  abfolute  property  in  and  unbounded  power  over 
others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wif- 
dom  as  the  objefls  of  a  regal  domination,  never  right¬ 
fully  refiftible,  however  fevere  and  oppreflive ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  colonies  might  at  lead  require  from 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fome  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  them  had  been  granted  to  that 
body  :  but  a  reverence  for  our  great  Creator,  princi¬ 
ples  of  humanity,  and  the  di&ates  of  common  fenfe, 
rauft  convince  all  thofe  who  reflect  upon  the  fubjeCt, 
that  government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminiftered  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  end. 

“  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however  ftimu- 
lated  by  an  inordinate  paflion  for  power,  not  only  un- 
juftifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  repro¬ 
bated  by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  kingdom  j  and 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  conteft  where  re¬ 
gard  (hould  be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right  ;  have  at 
length,  deferting  thofe,  attempted  to  effeCt  their  cruel 
and  impolitic  purpofe,  of  enflaving  thefe  colonies  by 
violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it  neceffary  for  us 
to  clofe  with  their  laft  appeal  from  reafon  to  arms.  Yet, 
however  blinded  that  affembly  may  be,  by  their  intem¬ 
perate  rage  for  unlimited  domination,  fo  to  (light  juftice 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  efteem  eurfelves  bound 
by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  the  world  to  make  known 
the  juftice  of  our  caufe.” 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  an- 
ceftors  left  Britain,  the  happinefs  attending  the  mutual 
friendly  commerce  betwixt  that  country  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  remarkable  fuccefs  of  the  late  war,  they 
ps^ceed  as  follows:  “The  new  miniftry  finding  the 
brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet 
id  ill  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  grant¬ 
ing  them  a  hafty  peace,  and  then  of  fubduing  her  faith- 
'fulfubjefts. 
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“  Thefe  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  America, 
a  date  as  to  prefent  victories  without  bloodfhed,  and  all  — y— — j 
the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatutable  plunder.  The  unin¬ 
terrupted  tenour  of  their  peaceable  and  refpeflful  be¬ 
haviour  from  the  beginning  of  their  colonization  ;  their 
dutiful,  zealous,  and  ufeful  fervices  during  the  war, 
though  fo  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the 
moft  honourable  manner  by  his  majefty,  by  the  late 
king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not  lave  them  from  the 
intended  innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced  to 
adopt  the  pernicious  projeft  ;  and  affuming  a  new  power 
oyer  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years  given  fuch 
decifive  fpecimens  of  the  fpirit  and  confequences  attend¬ 
ing  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  effefts  of  ae- 
quiefcence  under  it. 

“  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  mo¬ 
ney  without  our  confent,  though  we  have  ever  exer- 
cifed  an  exclufive  right  to  diipofe  of  our  own  proper¬ 
ty.  Statutes  have  been  paffed  for  extending  the  jurif- 
diction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty, 
beyond  their  ancient  limits  j  for  depriving  us  of  the 
accullomed  and  ineftimable  rights  of  trial  by  jury,  in 
cafes  affeCting  both  life  and  property ;  for  fufpending 
the  legiflature  of  one  of  our  colonies  j  for  interdicting 
all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  another  ;  and  for  alter¬ 
ing  fundamentally  the  form  of  government  eflablilhed 
by  charter,  and  fecured  by  a&s  of  its  own  legiflature  $ 
and  folemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting 
the  murderers  of  colonifts  from  legal  trial,  and  in  ef- 
feCt  from  puniftiment  j  for  ere&ing  in  a  neighbouring 
province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  a  defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very  exift- 
ence  •,  and  for  quartering  foldiers  upon  the  colonifts  in 
time  of  a  profound  peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved 
in  parliament,  that  colonifts  charged  with  committing 
certain  offences,  (hull  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 
tried. 

“  But  why  fliould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  de¬ 
tail  ?  By  one  ftatute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament 
can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  whatever. 

What  is  to  defend  us  againft  lo  enormous,  fo  unlimited 
a  power  ?  Not  a  Angle  perfon  who  afl'umes  it  is  chofen 
by  us,  or  is  fubjeft  to  our  controul  or  influence  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  fuch  laws  ;  and  an  American  revenue,  if 
not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible  purpofes  from  which  it 
is  raifed,  w'ould  aCIuall)  lighten  their  own  burdens  in 
proportion  as  it  increafes  ours. 

“  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would 
reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  inceffantly  and  ineffectu¬ 
ally  befieged  the  throne  as  fupplicants  $  we  reafoned, 
we  remonftrated  with  parliament  in  the  moft  mild  and 
decent  language  :  but  adminillration,  fenfible  that  we 
fliould  regard  thefe  principles  as  free  men  ought  to  do, 
fent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them. 

“  We  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  refpeCI- 
ful  meafure  j  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break  off  all 
commercial  intercourfe  with  our  fellow-fubje&s  as  our 
laft  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no 
nation  on  earth  would  fupplant  our  attachment  to  li¬ 
berty  :  this  we  flattered  ourfelves  was  the  ultimate  ftep 
of  the  controverfy  ;  but  fubfequent  events  have  (hown 
how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our 
enemies  ! 

■“  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrefs  in  the 
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America,  month  of  February  faid,  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  ac- 
— v~  ■  •'  tually  exifted  in  the  province  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  and 
thaMhofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced  and 
encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  his  majefly’s  fubjcfts  in  feveralof 
the  colonies ;  and  therefore  they  befought  his  majeffy 
that  he  would  take  the  mod  effectual  meafures  to  enforce 
due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  fupreme 
legiflature.  Soon  after,  the  commercial  intercourfe  of 
whole  colonies  with  foreign  countries  was  cut  off  by  an 
aft  of  parliament;  by  another,  feveral  of  them  were  en¬ 
tirely  prohibited  from  the  fifheries  in  the  Teas  near  their 
coafts,  on  which  they  always  depended  for  their  fubfift- 
ence  ;  and  large  reinforcements  of  fhips  and  troops  were 
immediately  lent  over  to  General  Gage. 

“  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  an  illuflrious  band  of  the  mod  didinguifhed 
peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly  and  drenuouflv  affert- 
ed  the  judice  of  our  caufe,  to  day,  or  even  to  mitigate, 
the  heedlefs  fury  with  which  thefe  accumulated  outrages 
were  hurried  on.  Equally  fruitlefs  was  the  interference 
of  the  city  of  London,  of  Bridol,  and  many  other  re- 
fpeftable  towns,  in  our  favour.” 

After  having  reproached  parliament,  General  Gage, 
and  the  Britifh  government  in  general,  they  proceed 
thus  :  “  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choofing 
an  unconditional  fubmiflion  to  tyranny,  or  reddance  by 
force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted 
the  cod  of  this  conted,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful 
as  voluntary  flavery.  Honour,  judice,  and  humanity, 
forbid  us  tamely  to  furrender  that  freedom  which  we 
received  from  our  gallant  ancedors,  and  which  our  in¬ 
nocent  poderity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  Our 
caufe  is  jud  ;  our  union  is  perfeft  ;  our  internal  re- 
fources  are  great;  and,  if  neceffary,  foreign  adidance  is 
undoubtedly  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or 
conqued  ;  we  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  fpec- 
tacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies, 
They  boad  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet 
proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fervitude  or  death. 
In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that 
is  our  birthright,  for  the  proteftion  of  our  proper¬ 
ty  acquired  by  the  honed  indudry  of  our  forefathers 
and  our  own,  againd  violence  actually  offered,  we  have 
taken  up  arms ;  we  (hall  lay  them  down  when  hodili- 
tics  fhall  ceafe  on  the  part  of  our  aggreffors,  and  all 
danger  of  their  being  renewed  diall  be  removed, — and 
not  before.” 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  mod  driking  paffages  in  the 
declaration  of  congrefs  on  taking  up  arms  againd 
Great  Britain,  and  dated  July  6th  1775-  Without  in¬ 
quiring  whether  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded 
are  right  or  wrong,  the  determined  fpirit  which  it 
fhows  ought  to  have  convinced  us,  that  the  conqued  of 
America  was  an  event  fcarcelv  ever  to  be  expefted.  In 
every  other  refpeft  an  equal  fpirit  was  thown  ;  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Britifh  nation  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  thofe  whom  they  dyled  rebels  and  traitors,  fucceed 
in  negotiations  in  which  they  themfelves  were  utterly 
Quebec  bill  foiled.  In  the  pafiing  of  the  Quebec  bill,  minifirv  had 
difagree-  flattered  themfelves  that  the  Canadians  would  be  fo 
f  much  attached  to  them  on  account  of  refbiring  the 

it  wasWin.m  French  laws,  that  they  would  very  readily  join  in  any 
tended  t»  attempt  againd  the  colonids,  who  had  reprobated  that 
pleafe.  bill  in  fuch  drong  terms;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
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elfe  indeed  they  found  themfelves  midaken.  The  Ca-  Amen  a. 

nadians  having  been  fubjeft  to  Britain  for  a  period  of  — — v - - 

15  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fenfible  of  the  fupt> 
rior  advantages  of  Britith  government,  received  the  bill 
itfelf  with  evident  marks  of  difapprobation ;  nay,  re¬ 
probated  it  as  tyrannical  and  oppreffive.  A  fcheme 
had  been  formed  for  General  Carleton,  governor  of  the 
province,  to  raife  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith  to 
aft  againd  the  Americans  ;  and  fo  fanguine  were  the 
hopes  of  adminidration  in  this  refpeft,  that  they  had 
fent  20,000  ltand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mi¬ 
litary  dores,  to  Quebec  for  the  purpofe.  But  the  p&o- 
ple,  though  they  did  not  join  the  Americans,  yet  were 
found  immoveable  in  their  purpofe  to  dand  neuter.  Ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  the  bitliop ;  but  he  declined 
to  interpofe  his  influence,  as  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  Popifh  clergy  :  fo  that  the  utmod  efforts  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  province  were  found  to  anfwer  little  or  no 
purpofe.  ,s7 

The  Britifh  adminidration  next  tried  to  engage  the  Miniftrv 
Indians  in  their  caufe.  But  though  agents  were  dif-atIemPl  “• 
perfed  among  them  with  large  prefents  to  the  chiefs,  ^ 

they  univerfally  replied,  that  they  did  not  underdand 
the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  nor  could  they  didinguifh 
whether  thofe  who  dwelt  in  America  or  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  were  in  fault  :  but  they  were  furprifed 
to  fee  Englifhmen  alk  their  adidance  againd  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  advifed  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not 
think  of  fhedding  the  blood  of  their  brethren.— 1® 
the  reprefentations  of  congrefs  they  paid  more  re¬ 
fpeft.  Thefe  fet  forth,  that  the  Englifh  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  to  enflave  not  on¬ 
ly- their  countrymen  in  America,  but  the  Indians  alfo  ; 
and  if  the  latter  fhould  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
colonids,  they  themfelves  would  foon  be  reduced  to  a 
date  of  flavery  alfo.  By  arguments  of  this  kind  thefe 
favages  were  engaged  to  remain  neuter  ;  and  thus  the 
colonids  were  freed  from  a  molt  dangerous  enemy.  On 
this  oCcafion  the  congrefs  thought  proper  to  hold  a 
folemn  conference  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  fpeech  made  by  them  on  the  occaGon  is  curious, 
but  too  long  to  be  fully  inferted.  The  following  is  a 
fpecimen  of  the  European  mode  of  addrelling  thele 
people. 


Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors 


grrfi  to  thi 
Indians. 


18S 

- , - , -  Speech  of 

“  We,  the  delegates  from  the  Twelve  United  Pro- the  com- 
vinces,  now  fitting  in  general  congrefs  at  Philadelphia,  miffioners 
fend  their  talk  to  you  our  brothers. 

“  Brothers  and  Friends  notv  attend  ! 

“  When  our  fathers  eroded  the  great  water,  and 
came  over  to  this  land,  the  king  of  England  gave  them 
a  talk,  affuring  them  that  they  and  their  children  fhould 
be  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they  would  leave  their 
native  country,  and  make  fettlements,  and  live  here, 
and  buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren  beyond 
the  water,  the*y  fhould  Hill  keep  hold 
venant  chain,  and  enjoy  peace  ;  and 
ted,  that  the  field',  houfes,  goods,  and 
our  fathers  fhould  acquire,  fhould  remain  to  them  as 
their  own,  and  be  their  children’s  for  ever,  and  at  their 
foie  difpofal. 


of  the  farofim 
it  wa«  covenan- 
poffcflions  which 


“  Brothers  and  Friend',  open  a  kind  ear  ! 

“  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarTel  betwixt  the 
G  counfellor* 


America. 


189 
General 
Wafhing- 
ton  appoint¬ 
ed  com¬ 
mander  in 
chief. 


190 
Georgia 
accedes  to 
the  confe¬ 
deracy. 
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counfeilors  of  King  George  and  the  inhabitants  and  co¬ 
lonies  of  America. 

“  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him  to 
break  the  covenant  chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more 
good  talks.  They  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  againfl.  us  ;  and  have  torn  afunder, 
and  call  behind  their  backs,  the  good  old  covenant 
which  their  anceftors  and  ours  entered  into,  and  took 
ftrong  hold  of.  They  now  tell  us,  they  will  put  their 
hands  into  our  pocket  without  alking,  as  though  it 
were  their  own  ;  and  at  their  pleafure  they  will  take 
from  us  our  charters  or  written  civil  conftitution,  which 
we  love  as  our  lives  ;  alfo  our  plantations,  our  houfes, 
and  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without  alking  our 
leave.  They  tell  us,  that  our  veffels  may  go  to  that 
or  this  ifland  in  the  fea,  but  to  this  or  that  particular 
illand  we  (hall  not  trade  any  more  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  our 
non-compliance  with  thefe  new  orders,  they  Ihut  up  our 
harbours. 

“  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  you  j 
the  fame  ifiand  is  our  common  birthplace.  We  defire  to 
fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of  peace  with  you  •,  let  us 
water  its  roots,  and  cherifh  the  growth,  till  the  large 
leaves  and  flouri(hing  branches  (hall  extend  to  the  fetting 
fun,  and  reach  the  (kies.  If  any  thing  difagreeable 
(hould  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the  Twelve  United  Co¬ 
lonies,  and  you,  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  our  peace, 
let  us  immediately  feek  meafurts  for  healing  the  breach. 
From  the  prefen t  fituation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it 
expedient  to  kindle  up  a  fmall  fire  at  Albany,  where 
we  may  hear  each  other’s  voice,  and  difclofe  our  minds 
fully  to  one  another.” 

The  other  remarkable  tranfaflions  of  this  congrefs 
were  the  ultimate  refufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal 
made  by  Lord  North,  of  which  fueh  fanguine.  expec¬ 
tations  had  been  formed  by  the  Englifh  miniftry  ;  and 
appointing  a  generaliffimo  to  command  their  armies, 
which  were  now  very  numerous.  The  perfon  chofen 
for  this  purpofe  was  George  Wafiiington  :  a  man  fo 
univerfally  beloved,  that  he  was  railed  to  fuch  a  high 
ftation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  congrefs  ;  and  his 
fubfequent  condudl  (howed  him  every  way  worthy  of 
it.  Horace  Gates  and  Charles  Lee,  two  Englifti  offi¬ 
cers  of  confiderable  reputation,  were  alfo  chofen  ;  the 
former  an  adjutant-general,  the  fecond  a  major  general. 
Artemus  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Iirael  Putnam, 
were  likewife  nominated  major-generals.  Seth  Pome¬ 
roy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Woofier,  William 
Heath,  Jofeph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan, 
and  Nathaniel  Green,  were  chofen  brigadier-generals  at 
the  fame  time. 

Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfa&ion  to  receive  de¬ 
puties  from  the  colony  of  Georgia,  exprefling  a  defire 
to  join  the  confederacy.  The  reafons  they  gave  for  re¬ 
nouncing  their  allegiance  to  Britain  were,  that  the  con- 
du£t  of  parliament  towards  the  other  colonies  had  been 
oppreflive  j  that  though  the  obnoxious  adls  had  not 
been  extended  to  them,  they  could  view  this  only  as 
an  omiflion,  becaufe  of  the  feeming  little  confequence 
of  their  colony  5  and  therefore  looked  upon  it  rather 
to  be  a  flight  than  a  favour.  At  the  fame  time  they 
framed  a  petition  to  the  king,  fimilar  to  that  fent  by 
the  other  colonies,  and  which  met  with  a  fimilar  re¬ 
ception. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Ame¬ 


ricans  in  all  their  meafures,  now  emboldened  them  to  America, 
think  not  only  of  defending  themfelves,  but  likewife  of  v — - iJ 

acting  offenlively  againfl  Great  Britain.  The  conqueft 
of  Canada  appeared  an  objedl  within  their  reach,  and  rlc'ans  at_ 
one  that  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages  5  and  tempt  the 
as  an  invafion  of  that  province  was  already  facilitated  by  conquest  of 
the  taking  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  it  was  re-^anai'a' 
folved  if  poflible  to  penetrate  that  way  into  Canada,  and 
reduce  Quebec  during  the  winter,  before  the  fleets  and 
armies,  which  they  were  well  affured  would  fail  thither 
from  Britain,  (hould  arrive.  By  order  of  congrefs, 
therefore,  3000  men  were  put  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler,  with  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Lake  Champlain,  from  whence  they  were  to  be 
conveyed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sorel,  a  branch  of  the  great  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  on  which  is  fituated  a  fort  of  the  fame  name  with 
the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  oppofed  by 
General  Carleton  governor  of  Canada,  a  man  of  great 
adfivity  and  experience  in  war  ;  who,  with  a  very  few 
troops,  had  hitherto  been  able  to  keep  in  awe  the  difaf- 
fetfled  people  of  Canada,  notwithflanding  all  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  colonifls.  He  had  now  augmented  his 
army  by  a  confiderable  number  of  Indians,  and  promifed 
even  in  his  prefent  fituation  to  make  a  very  formidable 
refiftance. 

As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown 
Point,  he  received  information  that  feveral  armed  vef- 
fels  were  flationed  at  St  John’s,  a  flrong  fort  on  the 
Sorel,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  eroding  the  lake ; 
on  which  he  took  poffeflion  of  an  ifland  which  com¬ 
mands  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  by  which  he  could 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  lake.  In  conjunftion 
with  General  Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St  John’s  : 
but  finding  that  place  too  ftrong,  he  landed  on  a  part 
of  the  country  confiderably  diftant,  and  full  of  woods 
and  fwamps.  From  thence,  however,  they  were  driven 
by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to 
the  ifland  of  which  they  had  at  firft  taken  poffeflion  j 
where  General  Schuyler  being  taken  ill,  Montgomery 
was  left  to  command  alone.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  gain 
over  the  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  employed, 
and  this  he  in  a  great  meafure  accomplifhed  ;  after 
which,  on  receiving  the  full  number  of  troops  appoint¬ 
ed  for  his  expedition,  he  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  St 
John’s.  In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  reduction  ofcliambice 
Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  taken, 
found  a  large  fupply  of  powder.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  General  Carleton  to  relieve  the  place  j  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  he  with  great  pains  colledted  about  1000  Canadians, 
while  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to  raife  a  regiment  of 
the  Highlanders  who  had  emigrated  from  their  own 
country  to  America.  193 

But  while  General  Carleton  was  on  his  march  with  General 
thefe  new  levies,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  force 
of  provincials,  and  utterly  defeated  ;  which  being 
made  known  to  another  body  of  Canadians  who  had 
joined  Colonel  Maclean,  they  abandoned  him  with¬ 
out  ftriking  a  blow,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Quebec. 

The  defeat  of  General  Carleton  was  a  fufficient  re- 
compenfe  to  the  Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  which  had  happened  fome  time  before.  The 

fuccefs 
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America.  Tuccefs  which  had  attended  this  gentleman  againd 
1 1 1  <r  ■'  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  had  emboldened  him 
to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Montreal  ;  but  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  militia  of  the  place,  fupported  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  regulars,  he  was  entirely  defeated  and  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner. 

As  the  defeat  of  General  Carleton  and  the  defertion 
of  Maclean’s  forces  left  no  room  for  the  garrifon  of  St 
St  John’s  John’s  to  hope  for  any  relief,  they  now  confented  to 
fort  taken,  furrender  themfelves prifoners  of  war;  but  were  in  other 
refpefls  treated  with  great  humanity.  They  were  in 
•  number  500  regulars  and  200  Canadians,  among  whom 

were  many  of  the  French  nobility ;  who  had  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  Britain  among  their 
countrymen. 

General  Montgomery  next  took  meafures  to  prevent 
the  Britifh  (hipping  from  paffing  down  the  river  from 
195  Montreal  to  Quebec.  This  he  accomplifhed  fo  effec- 
and  like-  tually,  that  the  whole  were  taken.  The  town  itfelf 
wile  Mont-  wa$  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and  it  was  with 

the  utmod  difficulty  that  General  Carleton  efcaped  in 
an  open  boat  by  the  favour  of  a  dark  night. 

No  further  obllacles  now  remained  in  the  way  of  the 
Americans  to  the  capital,  except  what  arofe  from  the 
nature  of  the  country ;  and  thefe  indeed  were  very  con- 
fiderable.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  provincials.  Not  with  (landing  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  November,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  at 
Col.  Arnold  hand,  Colonel  Arnold  formed  a  defign  of  penetrating 
penetrates  through  woods,  morafles,  and  the  mod  frightful  foli- 
into  Cana-  tU(jes  from  New  England  to  Canada,  by  a  nearer  way 
than  that  which  Montgomery  had  chofen  ;  and  this  he 
accomplifhed  in  fpite  of  every  difficulty,  to  the  adonifh- 
ment  of  all  who  faw  or  heard  of  the  attempt.  This 
defperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
conducive  to  any  good  purpofe.  A  third  part  of  his 
men  under  another  colonel  had  abandoned  him  by  the 
way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  provifions ;  the  total 
want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prefence  infignificant 
before  a  place  drongly  fortified  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of 
his  army  rendered  it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  taken  the  town  by  furprife.  The  Canadians  in¬ 
deed  were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclination 
to  revolt  from  Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented  ;  but 
none  of  them  as  yet  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  America. 
The  condernation  into  which  the  town  of  Quebec  was 
thrown  proved  detrimental  rather  than  otherwife  to  the 
expedition  ;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
the  inhabitants  to  prevent  any  furprife  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  common  danger  united  all  parties,  who,  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  were  contending  mod  vio¬ 
lently  with  one  another.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  himfelf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  in  order  to  didrefs  the  garrifon  for  want  of  pro¬ 
vifions  ;  and  even  this  he  was  unable  to  do  effectually, 
by  reafon  of  the  fmall  number  of  his  men. 

The  matter  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Montgomery.  The  force  he  had  with  him, 
even  when  united  to  that  of  Arnold,  was  too  infignifi¬ 
cant  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  place  fo  (trongly 
fortified,  efpecially  with  the  affidance  only  of  a  few 
mortars  and  field-pieces.  After  the  fiege  had  conti¬ 
nued  through  the  month  of  December,  General  Mont¬ 
gomery,  confcious  that  he  could  accompliffi  his  end  no 
^>ther  way  than  by  furprife,  refolved  to  make  an  at- 
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tempt  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  1775.  The  method  America. 

he  took  at  this  time  was  perhaps  the  bed  that  human  - — - - - 

wifdom  could  devife.  He  advanced  by  break  of  day,  *97 
in  the  midlt  of  a  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  which  covered  his’*1^^^ 
men  from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.  Two  real  attack? Quebec, 
were  made  by  himfelf  and  Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  fame 
time  that  two  feigned  attacks  rvere  made  on  two  other 
places,  thus  to  diilraft  the  garrifon,  and  make  them  di¬ 
vide  their  forces.  One  of  the  real  attacks  was  made 
by  the  people  of  New  York,  and  the  other  by  thofe  of 
New  England  under  Arnold.  Their  hopes  of  furpri- 
fing  the  place,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  (ignal 
for  the  attack  being  through  fome  miftake  given  too 
foon.  General  Montgomery  himfelf  had  the  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  place,  being  obliged  to  pafs  between  the  river 
and  fome  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  Town  dands; 
fo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  what  hade  he  could  to  ,5$ 
clofe  with  the  enemy.  His  fate,  however,  was  now  General 
decided.  Having  forced  the  fird  barrier,  a  violent  Montgo- 
difcharge  of  mufketry  and  grape  (hot  from  the  ftcond  j 
killed  him,  his  principal  officers,  and  the  mod  of  the  American* 
party  he  commanded;  on  which  thofe  who  remained  defeated, 
immediately  retreated.  Colonel  Arnold  in  the  mean 
time  made  a  defperate  attack  on  the  Lower  Town,  and 
carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  obdinate  refidance 
for  an  hour  ;  but  in  the  aflion  he  himfelf  received  a 
wound,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw.  The  at¬ 
tack,  however,  was  continued  by  the  officers  whom 
he  had  left,  and  another  barrier  forced  :  but  the  gar¬ 
rifon,  now  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
except  from  that  quarter,  colle&ed  their  whole  force 
againd  it ;  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement  of  three 
hours,  overpowered  the  provincials,  and  obliged  them 
to  furrender. 

In  this  adlion,  it  mud  be  confeffed  that  the  valour 
of  the  provincial  troops  could  not  be  exceeded.  They' 
had  fought  under  as  great  uifadvantages  as  thofe 
which  attended  the  Britifh  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  had 
behaved  equally  well.  Such  a  terrible  difader  left  no 
hope  remaining  of  the  accompliffiment  of  their  purpofe, 
as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number  800  ef- 
fedfive  men  under  his  command.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a  great¬ 
er  didance  than  three  miles  from  Quebec;  and  here  he 
dill  found  means  to  annoy  the  garrifon  very  confider- 
ably  by  intercepting  their  provifions.  'I  he  Canadians, 
notwithdanding  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  American  arms, 
dill  continued  friendly  ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
fudain  the  hardffiips  of  a  winter  encampment  in  that  i99 
mod  fevere  climate.  The  congrefs,  far  from  pading  Arnold 

any  cenfure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  him  a"*'11?.*  * 

/  ,  brigadirr- 

brigad  ler-gcnt  ral .  general. 

While  hodilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  in 
the  north,  the  flame  of  contention  was  gradually  ex-  joo 
tending  itfelf  in  the  fouth.  Lord  Dunmort,  the  go-  Difputr*  0f 
vernor  of  Virginia,  was  involved  in  difputes  fimilar  toL"r^  ^“I?* 
thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.  Thefe “ 
had  proceeded  fo  far  that  the  affcmbly  was  diffolved  ;v  ncr  of 
which  in  this  province  was  attended  with  a  confluence  Virgin*, 
unknown  to  the  red.  As  Virginia  contained  a  great 
number  of  Haves,  it  was  neceffary  that  a  militia  thould 
be  kept  cnndantly  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  awe.  Du¬ 
ring  the  diffolution  of  the  affembly  the  militia  lav>  ex¬ 
pired  ;  and  the  people,  after  complaining  of  the  danger 
they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  convention, 
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America,  which  enaftcd  that  each  county  fhould  raife  a  quota 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Dunmore,  on  this, 
removed  the  powder  from  Williamfburg  ;  which  crea¬ 
ted  fucli  difcontents,  that  an  immediate  quarrel  would 
probably  have  enfued,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the 
town  undertaken  to  obtain  fatisfaflion  for  the  injury 
fuppofed  to  be  done  to  the  community.  This  tranquil¬ 
lity,  however,  was  foon  interrupted  ;  the  people,  alarm¬ 
ed  by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  were  on  their  way 
from  the  man  of  war  where  the  powder  had  been  de- 
pofited,  affembled  in  arms,  and  determined  to  oppofe 
by  force  any  farther  removals.  In  fome  of  the  confe¬ 
rences  whicli  paffed  at  this  time,  the  governor  let  fall 
fome  unguarded  expreflions,  fuch  as  threatening  them 
with  fetting  up  the  royal  flandard,  proclaiming  liberty 
to  the  negroes,  deftroying  the  town  of  Williamfburg, 
&c.  which  were  afterwards  made  public,  and  exagge¬ 
rated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  to  increafe  the  public 
ferment. 

The  people  now  held  frequent  affemblies.  Some  of 
them  took  up  arms  with  a  defign  to  force  the  governor 
to  reftore  the  powder,  and  to  take  the  public  money  into 
their  own  poffeffion  ;  but  on  their  way  to  Williamfburg 
for  this  purpofe  they  were  met  by  the  receiver-general, 
who  became  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  gunpowder, 
and  the  inhabitants  promifed  to  take  care  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  public  revenue. 

By  this  infurredlion  the  governor  was  fo  much  inti¬ 
midated,  that  he  fent  his  family  on  board  a  man  of 
war.  He  himfelf,  however,  iffued  a  proclamation,  in 
man  of  war.  which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  perfons  who  pro¬ 
moted  the  tumult  treafonable,  accufed  the  people  of 
difaffeclion,  &c.  On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means 
deficient  in  recriminating-,  and  fume  letters  of  his  to 
Britain  being  about  the  fame  time  difeovered,  confe- 
quences  enfued  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had 
J04  been  occafioned  by  thofe  of  Mr  Hutchifon  at  Boflon. 
Fortifies  In  this  flate  of  confufinn  the  governor  thought  it 
his  palace,  neceffary  to  fortify  his  palace  with  artillery,  and  pro¬ 
cure  a  party  of  marines  to  guard  it.  Lord  North’s 
conciliatory  propofal  arriving  alio  about  the  fame  time, 
he  ufed  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  caufe  the  people  com¬ 
ply  with  it.  The  arguments  lie  ufed  were  fuch  as  muft 
do  h  im  honour  ;  and  had  not  matters  already  gone  to 
fuch  a  pitch  ef  diftra&ion,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
fome  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  them.  “  The 
view  (lie  faid)  in  which  the  colonies  ought  to  behold 
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violent  uproar,  that  as  toon  as  the  preliminary  bufinefs  America, 
of  the  feflion  was  over,  the  governor  retired  on  board  a 
roan  of  war,  informing  the  alterably  that  he  durft  no 


longer  truft  himfelf  on  ihore.  This  produced 
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courfe  of  aifputation,  which  ended  in  a  pofitive  refufal  vernor  re- 
of  the  governor  to  truft  himfelf  again  in  Williamfburg, tires  on 
even  to  give  hh  affent  to  the  bills,  which  could  not  beboardfa 
paffed  without  it,  and  though  the  affembly  offered  to 
bind  t.hemfelves  for  his  perfonal  fafety.  In  his  turn 
he  requefted  them  to  meet  him  on  board  the  man  of 
war,  where  he  then  was  ;  but  this  propofal  w'as  rejeft- 
ed,  and  all  further  correfpondence  containing  the  leaft 
appearance  of  friendlhip  was  difeontinued.  205 

Lord  Dunmore,  thus  deprived  of  his  government,  Attempts 
attempted  to  reduce  by  force  thofe  whom  he  could  noto  reduce 
longer  govern.  Some  of  the  molt  ftrenuous  adlie-  jhe  colony 
rents  to  the  Britifli  caufe,  whom  their  zeai  had  render-  y  °rCe’ 
ed  obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.  He  was 
alfo  joined  by  numbers  of  black  Haves.  With  tliefe 
and  the  afliftance  of  the  Britilh  dripping,  he  was  for 
fome  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory  war, 
fufficient  to  hurt  and  exafperate,  but  not  to  fubdue. 

After  fome  inconfiderable  attempts  on  land,  proclaim¬ 
ing  liberty  to  the  Haves,  and  fetting  up  the  royal  ftan- 
dard,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Norfolk,  a  maritime 
town  of  fome  confequence,  where  the  people  were  bet¬ 
ter  affe&ed  to  Britain  than  in  mod  other  places.  A 
confiderable  force,  however,  was  colle£led  againft  him  }buU°en- 
and  the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  temper  prompting tirely  de. 
him  to  adt  againft  them  with  more  courage  than  cau-kated. 
tion,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
his  Dripping,  which  was  now  crowded  by  the  number 
of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  refentment  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials.  „„„ 

In  the  meantime  a  fcheme  of  the  uttnoft  magnitude  Mr  Conol- 
and  importance  was  formed  by  one  Mr  Conolly,  a  Penn-  b’s  plan 
fylvanian  of  an  intrepid  and  afpiring  difpofition,  and for  redll_ 
attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  The  firit  ftep  of  this  Af,  ‘r~ 
plan  was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 

This  he  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  it  re¬ 
ceived  his  approbation  :  Upon  which  Conolly  fet  out, 
and  adlually  fucceeded  in  his  defign.  On  Iris  return 
he  was  difpatched  to  General  Gage,  from  whom  he 
received  a  colonel’s  com  million,  and  fet  out  in  order  to 
accomplifti  the  remainder  of  Iris  fcheme.  The  plan  in 
general  was,  that  he  fliould  return  to  the  Ohio,  where, 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  Britilh  and  Indians  in  thefe 


conciliatory  conciliatory  propofal,  was  no  more  than  an  earned  parts,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  the  back  fettle. 


plan. 


admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  wants 
that  the  utmoft  condefcendence  had  been  ufed  in  the 
mode  of  application  ;  no  determinate  fum  having  been 
fixed,  as  it  was  thought  raoft  worthy  of  Britifli  gene- 
rofity  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  convenient¬ 
ly  fpared,  and  likewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  railing  it 
to  themfelves,”  &c.  But  the  clamour  and  diffatisfac- 
tion  were  now  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  elfe  could  be 
attended  to.  The  governor  had  called  an  affembly  for 
the  purpofe  of  laying  this  conciliatory  propofal  before 
them  ;  but  it  had  been  little  attended  to.  The  affem¬ 
bly  began  their  feflion  by  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of  the 
magazine.  It  had  been  broken  into  by  fome  of  the 
townfmen  ;  for  which  reafon  fpring-guns  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  governor,  whicli  difeharged  them- 
felves  upon  the  offenders  at  their  entrance  :  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  railed  fuch  a 
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ments  into  Viiginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  But  by  an  accident  very  naturally  to  be  ex-HelTdif- 
peifted,  he  was  difeovered,  taken  prifoner,  and  thrown  covered 
into  a  dungeon.  and  taken 

After  the  retreat  of  Lord  Dunmore  from  Norfolk, Priloner* 
that  place  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  provincials, 
who  treated  the  loyalifts  that  had  remained  there  with 
great  cruelly;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  greatly  di- 
ftreffed  thofe  on  board  Lord  Dunmore’s  fleet,  by  refu- 
fing  to  fupply  them  with  any  neceffaries.  Nor  was  Cruelty  of 
this  all  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  (hipping  was  fo  great  as  the  Ame- 
to  afford  the  riflemen  an  opportunity  of  aiming  at  tlie c:>-ns* 
people  on  board,  and  exercifing  the  cruel  occupation  of 
killing  them,  in  which  they  did  not  fail  every  day  to 
employ  themfelves.  Thefe  proceedings  at  laft  drew  a 
remonftrance  from  Iris  lordflrip  ;  in  which  he  infilled 
that  the  fleet  fliould  be  furnilhed  with  neceffaries,  and 

that 
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that  the  foldiers  (hould  defift  from  the  cruel  diverfion 
above  mentioned  ;  but  both  thefe  requefts  being  denied, 
a  refolution  was  taken  to  fet  fire  to  the  town.  After 
giving  the  inhabitants  proper  warning,  a  party  landed, 
under  cover  of  a  man  of  war,  and  fet  fire  to  that  part 
which  lay  neareft  the  fhore  ;  but  the  flames  were  ob- 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  to  break  forth  in  every  other 
quarter,  and  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  alhes. 
This  univerfal  deftruftion,  by  which  a  lofc  of  more  than 
300,000k  was  incurred,  is  faid^to  have  been  occafioned 
by  order  of  the  congrefs  itfelf,  that  the  loyalifts  might 
find  no  refuge  there  for  the  future. 

In  the  fouthern  colonies  of  Carolina  the  governors 
were  expelled,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  of 
men  of  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had  been  ;  Mr  Martin, 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
to  raife  the  back  fettlers,  confifting  chiefly  of  Scots 
Highlanders,  againft  the  colony.  Having  fecured  them- 
felves  againlf  any  attempts  from  thefe  enemies,  however, 
they  proceeded  to  regulate  their  internal  concerns  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  colonies  ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the  whole  of  America 
united  againft  her  in  the  moft  determined  oppofition. 
Her  vaft  poflefiions  of  that  tradl  of  land  (fince  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Thirteen  United  States )  were  now  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  Angle  town  of  Bofton  ;  in  which  her  forces 
were  befieged  by  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  ap¬ 
parently  not  able  to  cope,  and  by  whom  they  mull  of 
courfe  expeft  in  a  very  ihort  time  to  be  expelled.  The 
fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  indeed,  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  unhappy.  After  having  failed  in  th'.  ir  attempts 
to  leave  the  town,  General  Gage  had  confented  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  retire  with  their  effects  ;  but  afterwards, 
for  what  reafon  does  not  well  appear,  he  refufed  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  promife.  When  he  refigned  his  place  to  General 
Howe  in  October  177 5,  the  latter,  apprehenfive  that 
they  might  give  intelligence  of  the  fituation  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  troops,  ftridtly  prohibited  any  perfon  from  leaving 
the  place  under  pain  of  military  execution.  Thus  mat¬ 
ters  continued  till  the  month  of  March  1776,  when  the 
town  was  evacuated. 

On  the  2d  of  that  month,  General  Walhington 
opened  a  battery  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  from 
whence  it  was  bombarded,  with  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon 
at  tire  fame  time}  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked 
by  another  battery  from  the  eaftern  (bore.  This  terri¬ 
ble  attack  continned  for  14  days  without  intermiflion  ; 
when  General  Howe,  finding  the  place  no  longer  te- 
nible,  determined  if  poftible  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  works.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  a 
moft  vigorous  attack  on  a  hill  called  Dorchefter  Neck, 
■which  the  Americans  had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  would  in  ail  probability  have  rendered  the  cnter- 
prife  next  to  defperate.  No  difficulties,  however,  were 
fufficient  to  daunt  the  fpirit  of  the  general  ;  and 
every  thing  was  in  readinefs,  when  a  hidden  ftorm  pre¬ 
vented  this  intended  exertion  of  Britifh  valour.  Next 
day,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpedlion  of  the  works  they 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  defift  from 
the  enterprife  altogether.  The  fortifications  were  very 
ftrong,  and  extremely  well  provided  with  artillery  ;  and 
befides  other  implements  of  dertru&ion,  upward*  of 
100  hogfheads  of  ftones  were  provided  to  roll  down 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  came  up ;  which,  as  the  afeent 
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was  extremely  fteep,  muft  have  done  prodigious  execu-  America, 
tion.  \  ,  1 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  think  of  a 
retreat;  and  even  this  was  attended  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  and  danger.  Ihe  Americans,  however,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Britifh  general  to  re¬ 
duce  the  town  to  aflies,  which  could  not  have  been  re¬ 
paired  in  many  years,  did  not  think  proper  to  give  the 
leaft  moleftation ;  and  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  the 
troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuation  of  the  place, 
from  whence  they  carried  along  with  them  2zoo  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  durft  not  ftay  on  account  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Britifh  caufe.  From  Bofton  they  failed 
to  Halifax  ;  but  all  their  vigilance  could  not  prevent  a 
number  of  valuable  fhips  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  cannon  and  am¬ 
munition  bad  alfo  been  left  at  Bunker’s  Hill  and  Bofton 
Neck  ;  and  in  the  town  an  immenfe  variety  of  goods, 
principally  woollen  and  linen,  of  which  the  provincials 
llood  very  much  in  need.  The  eftates  of  thofe  who 
fled  to  Halifax  were  confifcated  ;  as  alfo  thofe  who  were 
attached  to  government,  and  had  remained  in  the  town. 

As  an  attack  was  expe&ed  as  foon  as  the  Britifh  forces 
fhould  arrive,  every  method  was  employed  to  render  the 
fortifications,  already  very  flrong,  impregnable.  For  fcrt^&c- 
this  purpofe  fome  foreign  engineers  were  employed,  who  t;ocs 
had  before  arrived  at  Bofton;  and  fo  eager  were  people  ftrengthen- 
of  all  ranks  to  accomplilh  this  bufinefs,  that  every  able- ed. 
bodied  man  in  the  place,  without  diftinclion  of  rank, 
fet  apart  two  days  in  the  week,  to  complete  it  the 
fooner. 

The  Americans,  exafperated  to  the  utmoft  by  the  (>ongref$ 
proceedings  of  parliament,  now  formally  renounced  all  declarestht 
connexion  with  Britain,  and  declared  themfelves  inde-  States  of 
pendent.  This  celebrated  declaration  waspublifhed  on  America  10- 
tbe  4th  of  July  1776.  Previous  to  this  a  circular  letter 1 
had  been  fent  through  each  colony,  ftating  the  reafons 
for  it  ;  and  fuch  was  the  animofity  now  every  where  pre¬ 
vailing  againft  Great  Britain,  that  it  met  with  univerfal 
approbation,  except  in  the  province  of  Maryland  alone. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  people  of  that  co¬ 
lony,  .finding  themfelves  left  in  a  very  dangerous  mino¬ 
rity,  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  meafures  of  the 
reft.  The  roar.ifello  itfelf  was  much  in  the  ufual  ftyle, 
ftr.ling  a  long  lift  of  grievances,  for  which  redrifi.  had 
been  often  applied  for  in  vain  ;  and  for  thefe  reafons 
they  determined  on  a  final  feparation  ;  to  hold  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Britain  a>  the  reft  of  mankind,  “  enemies  in  war, 
in  peace  friends.” 

After  thus  publicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and 
hope  of  reconciliation,  the  colonifts  foon  found  that  an 
exertion  of  ail  their  llrcngth  was  required  in  order  to 
fupport  their  pretenfions.  Their  arms,  indeed,  had 
not,  during  this  feafon,  been  attended  with  fuccct,  in 
CanaJa.  Heinforcements  had  been  proroiftd  to  Colonel 
Arnold,  who  ftill  continued  the  blockade  of  Quebec ; 
but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  fecond  his  opera-  sty 
tions.  Being  fenfible,  however,  that  he  muft  either  TheC**#  of 
defift  from  the  enterprife,  or  fiiiilh  it  fuccefsfully,  b*  ^Uj! 
recommenced  in  form;  attempting  to  burn  the  (hip¬ 
ping,  and  even  to  ftorm  tka  town  itfilt.  They  were 
unfuccefsful,  however,  by  reafon  of  the  fiuallnefs  of 
their  number,  though  they  fucceedcd  fo  far  a>  to  burn 
a  number  of  honks  in  the  fuburbs;  and  the  gariifon 
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were  obliged  to  pull  down  the  remainder,  in  order  to  fon,  engaged  in  this 
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'  prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading. 

As  the  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce  the 
town,  kept  the  garrifon  in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a 
very  difagreeable  fituation,  fome  of  the  nobility  col¬ 
lected  themfelves  into  a  body  under  the  command  of 
one  Mr  Beaujeu,  in  order  to  relieve  their  capital  ;  but 
they  were  met  on  their  march  by  the  provincials,  and 
fo  entirely  defeated,  that  they  were  never  afterwards 
able  to  attempt  any  thing.  The  Americans,  however, 
had  but  little  reafon  to  plume  themfelves  on  this  fuc- 
cefs.  Their  want  of  artillery  dt  laft  convinced  them, 
that  it  was  impracticable  in  their  fituation  to  reduce  a 
place  fo  ftrongly  fortified  :  the  fmallpox  at  the  fame 
time  made  its  appearance  in  their  camp,  and  carried 
off  great  numbers ;  intimidating  the  reft  to  fuel)  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  they  deferted  in  crowds.  To  add  to  their 
misfortunes,  the  Britifh  reinforcements  unexpected¬ 
ly  appeared,  and  the  (hips  made  their  way  through 
the  ice  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  one  part  of  their 
army  was  feparated  from  the  other  ;  and  General  Carle- 
ton  fallying  out  as  foon  as  the  reinforcement  was  land¬ 
ed,  obliged  them  to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipita¬ 
tion,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon  and  mili¬ 
tary  ftores ;  at  the  fame  time  their  (hipping  was  en¬ 
tirely  captured  by  vefi'els  fent  up  the  river  for  that 
purpofe.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with 
fuch  precipitation  that  they  could  not  be  overtaken  ; 
fo  that  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh  except¬ 
ing  the  fick  and  wounded.  General  Carleton  now  gave 
a  fignal  inftance  of  his  humanity  :  Being  well  apprifed 
that  many  of  the  provincials  had  not  been  able  to  ac¬ 
company  the  reft  in  their  retreat,  and  that  they  were 
concealed  in  rvoods,  &c.  in  a  very  deplorable  fituation, 
he  generoufiy  iffued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper 
perfons  to  feek  them  out,  and  give  them  relief  at  the 
public  ex  pence  •,  at  the  fame  time,  left,  through  fear  of 
being  made  prifoners,  they  fhould  refufe  thefe  offers  of 
humanity,  he  promifed,  that  as  foon  as  their  fituation 
enabled  them,  they  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  depart  to 
their  refpeCtive  homes. 

The  Britifh  general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  of 
an  attack,  was  foon  enabled  to  aft  offenfively  againft 
the  provincials,  by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  deftined  for 
that  purpofe  from  Britain.  By  thefe  he  was  put  at 
the  head  of  I  2,000  regular  troops,  among  whom  were 
thofe  of  Brunfwick.  With  this  force  he  inftantly  fet 
out  to  the  Three  Rivers,  where  he  expefted  that  Ar¬ 
nold  would  have  made  a  ftand  ;  but  he  had  fled  to  So- 
rel,  a  place  150  miles  diftant  from  Quebec,  where  he 
was  at  laft  met  by  the  reinforcements  ordered  by  con- 
grefs.  Here,  though  the  preceding  events  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  infpire  much  military  ardour,  a 
very  daring  enterprife  was  undertaken  ;  and  this  was 
to  furprife  the  Britifh  troops  pofted  here  under  Gene¬ 
rals  Frafer  and  Nefbit ;  of  whom  the  former  command¬ 
ed  thofe  on  land,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on  board  of 
tranfports  and  were  but  a  little  way  diftant.  The  en¬ 
terprife  was  undoubtedly  very  hazardous,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ftrength  of  the  parties,  againft  whom  they 
were  to  aft,  and  as  the  main  body  of  the  Britifh  forces 
was  advanced  within  50  miles  of  the  place  ;  befides 
that  a  number  of  armed  veflels  and  tranfports  with 
troops  lay  between  them  and  the  Three  Rivers.  Two 
thoufand  chofen  men,  however,  under  General  Thom- 
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enterprife.  Their  fuccefs 

by  no  means  anfwerable  to  their  fpirit  and  valour,  v 
Though  they  palled  the  (hipping  without  being  obfer 
ved,  General  Frafer  had  notice  of  their  landing  ;  and 
thus  being  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  were  foon  defeated 
thrown  into  diforder,  at  the  fame  time  that  General  and  taken 
Nefbit,  having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack  prifoner  by 
them  in  the  rear.  On  this  occafion  fome  field  pieces  General 
did  prodigious  execution,  and  a  retreat  was  found  to  betrae  ’ 
unavoidable.  General  Nefbit,  however,  had  got  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  boats  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged 
to  take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  fwamp,  while  they 
were  hotly  purfued  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time, 
who  marched  for  fome  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  fwamp, 
till  at  laft  the  miferable  provincials  were  fheltered  from 
further  danger  by  a  rvood  at  the  end  of  the  fwamp. 

Their  general,  however  was  taken,  with  200  of  his 
men.  223 

By  this  difafter  the  provincials  loft  all  hopes  of  ac-Thepro- 
complifhing  any  thing  in  Canada.  They  demolifhed  v*nc-'aA 
their  works,  and  carried  off  their  artillery  with  the  u t- Q^grai  f 
moft  expedition.  They  were  purfued,  however,  byBurgoyna 
General  Burgoyne  ;  againft  whom  it  was  expefted  that 
they  would  have  collefted  all  their  force,  and  made  a 
refolute  ftand.  But  they  were  now  too  much  difpirit- 
ed  by  misfortune,  to  make  any  further  exertions  of  va¬ 
lour.  On  the  1 8th  of  June  the  Britifh  general  arrived 
at  Fort  St  John’s,  which  he  found  abandoned  and 
burnt.  Chamblee  had  (hared  the  fame  fate,  as  well  as 
all  the  veffels  that  were  not  capable  of  being  dragged 
up  againft  the  current  of  the  river.  It  was  thought  that 
they  would  have  made  fome  refiftance  at  Nut  Ifland, 
the  entrance  to  Lake  Champlain;  but  this  alfo  they  But  efcape 
had  abandoned,  and  retreated  acrofs  the  lake  to  Crown  to  Crown 
Point,  whither  they  could  not  be  immediately  follow-  Point, 
ed.  Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  evacua¬ 
ted  by  the  Americans ;  whofe  lofs  in  their  retreat  from 
Quebec  was  calculated  at  not  lefs  than  1000  men,  of 
whom  400  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  a 
place  called  tire  Cedars,  about  50  miles  above  Montreal. 

General  Sullivan,  however,  who  condufted  this  retreat 
after  the  affair  of  General  Thomfon,  was  acknowledged 
to  have  had  great  merit  in  what  he  did,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly.  22s 

This  bad  fuccefs  in  the  north,  however,  was  fome- 
what  compenfated  by  what  happened  in  the  fouthern  Nonh 
colonies. — We  have  formerly  taken  notice  that  Mrrolinain 
Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obliged  favour  of 
to  leave  his  province  and  take  refuge  on  board  a  man  Britain, 
of  war.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  did  not  defpair  of 
reducing  it  again  to  obedience.  For  this  purpofe  he 
applied  to  the  Regulators,  a  daring  fet  of  banditti,  who 
lived  in  a  kind  of  independent  date  5  and  though  con- 
fidered  by  government  as  rebels,  yet  had  never  been 
molefted,  on  account  of  their  numbers  and  known  (kill 
in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  To  the  chiefs  of  thefe  people 
commiftioners  were  fent,  in  order  to  raife  fome  regi¬ 
ments  ;  and  Colonel  Macdonald,  a  brave  and  enterprif- 
ing  officer,  was  appointed  to  command  them.  In  the 
month  of  February  he  erefted  the  king’s  ftandard,  if¬ 
fued  proclamations,  &c.  and  collefted  fome  forces,  ex- 
pefting  to  be  foon  joined  by  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
who  were  known  to  be  fhipped  from  Britain  to  aft 
againft  the  fouthern  colonies.  The  Americans,  fenfible 
of  their  danger,  defpatched  immediately  what  forces 
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America.  they  had  to  a&  againft  the  royalifts,  at  the  fame  time 
’  that  they  diligently  exerted  themfelves  to  fupport  thefe 
with  fuitable  reinforcements.  Their  prefent  force  was 
commanded  by  a  General  Moore,  whofe  numbers  were 
inferior  to  Macdonald’s  ;  for  which  reafon  the  latter 
fummoned  him  to  join  the  king’s  ftandard  under  pain 
of  being  treated  as  a  rebel.  But  Moore,  being  well 
provided  with  cannon,  anS  confcious  that  nothing 
could  be  attempted  againft  him,  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment,  by  acquainting  Colonel  Macdonald,  that  if  he 
and  his  party  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  fubfcribe 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  flrould  be  treated 
as  friends  j  but  if  they  perfifted  in  an  undertaking  for 
which  it  was  evident  they  had  not  fufficient  flrength, 
they  could  not  but  expert  the  fevered:  treatment.  In 
a  few  days  General  Moore  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  fupplies  which 
daily  arrived  from  all  parts.  The  royal  party  amount¬ 
ed  only  to  2000,  and  they  were  deftitute  of  artillery, 
which  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  enemy  while 
they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers.  They  were  now 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  defperate  exer¬ 
tion  of  perfonal  valour ;  by  dint  of  which  they  effected 
a  retreat  for  80  miles  to  Moor’s  Creek,  within  16 
miles  of  Wilmington.  Could  they  have  gained  this 
place,  they  expefted  to  have  been  joined  by  Governor 
Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived 
with  a  confiderable  detachment.  But  Moore  with  his 
army  purfued  them  fo  clofe,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  attempt  the  paffage  of  the  creek  itfelf,  though  a 
confiderable  body  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cofwell,  with  fortifications  well  planted 
with  cannon,  was  polled  on  the  other  fide.  On  at¬ 
tempting  the  creek,  however,  it  was  found  not  to  be 
fordable.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  crofs  over 
a  wooden  bridge  which  the  provincials  had  not  time 
to  deltroy  entirely.  They  had,  however,  by  pulling 
up  part  of  the  planks,  and  greafing  the  remainder  in 
order  to  render  them  fiippery,  made  the  paffage  fo  dif¬ 
ficult,  that  the  royalifts  could  not  attempt  it.  In  this 
fituation  they  were,  on  the  27th  of  February,  attacked 
by  Moore,  with  his  fuperior  army,  and  totally  defeated, 
with  the  lofs  of  their  general  and  molt  of  their  leaders, 
as  well  as  the  bell  and  braveft  of  their  men. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  provincials  eftablilhed  in 
more  final-  North  Carolina.  Nor  were  they  lefs  fuccefiful  in  the 
out^f^Vir  Prov*nce  Virginia ;  where  Lord  Dunmore,  having 
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long  continued  an  ufelefs  predatory  war,  was  at  laft 
driven  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the  province.  The 
people  he  had  on  board  were  diftreffed  to  the  higheft 
degree  by  confinement  in  fmall  veffels.  The  heat  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together,  pro¬ 
duced  a  peftilential  fever,  which  made  great  havock, 
efpecially  among  the  blacks.  At  laft,  finding  them¬ 
felves  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of  perilhing  by  famine  as 
well  as  by  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  leaft  valuable  of 
their  veffels,  referving  only  about  50  for  themfelves,  in 
which  they  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fome  failing 
to  Florida,  fome  to  Bermuda,  and  the  reft  to  the  Weft 
Indies. 

In  South  Carolina  the  provincials  had  a  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  deal  with.  A  fquadron,  whofe  ob- 
fent  againft  je£^  was  ^[je  redu6tion  of  Charleftown,  had  been  fitttd 
town***  out  in  December  177 5  j  but  by  reafon  of  unfavourable 
weather  did  not  reach  Cape  Fear  in  North  Carolina 
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till  the  month  of  May  1776:  and  here  it  met  with 
further  obftacles  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Thus  the 
Americans,  always  noted  for  their  alertnefs  in  railing 
fortifications,  had  time  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  Charlef¬ 
town  in  fuch  a  manner  as  rendered  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  attacked.  I  he  Britifh  fquadron  confifted 
of  two  50  gun  lhips,  four  of  30  guns,  two  of  20,  an 
armed  fchooner  and  bomb  ketch  j  all  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  land  forces  were 
commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  Generals  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intelligence  of 
the  evacuation  of  Boflon,  General  Howe  defpatcbed  a 
veffel  to  Cape  Fear  with  fome  inftrudlions  j  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  fquadron 
anchored  off  Charleftown  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
fome  difficulty  in  crofting,  being  obliged  to  take  out 
the  guns  from  the  two  large  lhips,  which  were,  not- 
withllanding,  feveral  times  in  danger  of  flicking  faft. 

The  next  obftacle  was  a  ftrongfort  on  Sullivan’s  itland, 
fix  miles  tail  from  Charleftown  ;  which,  though  not 
completely  finilhed,  was  very  ftrong.  However,  the 
Britilh  generals  refolved  without  hefitation  to  attack 
it  y  but  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  the  fea,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  the  land 
forces.  This  was  attempted  by  landing  them  on 
Long  Ifland,  adjacent  to  Sullivan’s  Ifland  on  the  eaft, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  creek,  faid 
not  to  be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofite 
to  this  ford  the  provincials  had  pofted  a  urong  body  of 
troops,  w;th  cannon  and  intrenchments ;  while  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  was  pofted  on  the  main  land,  with  a  bridge  of 
boats  betwixt  that  and  Sullivan’s  Ifland,  fo  that  he 
could  at  pleafure  fend  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in 
the  fort  on  Sullivan’s  Ifland. 

On  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  fo  many  delays  occurred, 
that  it  was  the  28th  of  June  before  matters  were  in 
readinefs  for  an  attack  ;  and  by  this  time  the  provin¬ 
cials  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  bomb-ketch  began  to 
throw  fhells  into  Fort  Sullivan,  and  about  mid-day  the 
two  50  gun  fhips  and  30  gun  frigates  came  up  and 
began  a  fevere  fire.  Three  other  frigates  were  ordered 
to  take  their  flation  between  Charleftown  and  the  fort, 
in  order  to  enfilade  the  batteries,  and  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  main  land  ;  but  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  pilots  they  all  lluck  faft  ;  and  though  two 
of  them  were  difentangled,  they  were  found  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  fervice:  the  third  was  burnt,  that  fhe  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  therefore  confined  to  the  five  armed  y},c  gret 
fhips  and  bomb-ketch,  between  whom  and  the  fort  a  make  a  fir- 
dreadful  fire  enfued.  The  Briftol  fuffered  txceffively.  r'ou,  *N 
The  fprings  on  her  cable  being  fhot  away,  fhe  was  forUc 
fome  time  entirely  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  fixe.  As 
the  enemy  poured  in  great  quantities  of  red-hot  balls, 
flie  was  twice  in  flames.  The  captain  (Mr  Moms),  Bravery  of 
after  receiving  five  wounds,  was  obliged  to  go  below  ‘ 
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deck  in  order  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  After  un- 
dergoing  this  operation  he  returned  to  his  place,  where 
he  received  another  wound,  but  Hill  refufed  to  quit 
his  llation :  at  laft  he  received  a  red-hot  ball  in  hi* 
belly,  which  inflantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Of  all 
the  officers  and  feanien  who  flood  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  this  veffel,  not  one  cfcapcd  without  a  wound,  ex¬ 
cepting  Sir  Peter  Parker  alone $  whofe  intrepidity  and 
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America,  prefence  of  mind  on  this  occafion  rvere  very  remarkable, 
v  The  engagement  lafted  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it. 
Little  damage  was  done  by  the  Britifh,  as  the  works 
tifli  repul-  enemy  lay  fo  low  that  many  of  the  fhot  flew 

fed.  over  ;  and  the  fortifications,  being  compofed  of  palm- 

trees  mixed  with  earth,  were  extremely  well  calculated 
to  refill  the  impreffion  of  cannon.  During  the  height 
of  the  attack,  the  provincial  batteries  remained  for 
fome  time  filent,  fo  that  it  was  concluded  that  they 
had  been  abandoned  :  but  this  was  found  to  proceed 
only  from  want  of  powder  ;  for  as  foon  as  a  fupply  of 
this  neceffary  article  was  obtained,  the  firing  was  re¬ 
fumed  as  brifk  as  before.  During  the  whole  of  this 
defperate  engagement  it  was  found  impoffible  for  the 
land  forces  to  give  the  lead  afiillanee  to  the  fleet.  The 
enemy’s  works  were  found  to  be  much  flronger  than 
they  had  been  imagined,  and  the  depth  of  water  ef- 
fedlually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt. 
In  this  unfuccefsful  attack  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  part  of  the  Britifh  amounted  to  about  200.  The 
Briflol  and  Experiment  were  fo  much  damaged,  that 
it  was  thought  they  could  not  have  been  got  over  the 
bar  ;  however,  this  was  at  laft  accomplifhed  by  a  very 
great  exertion  of  naval  {kill,  to  the  furprife  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  who  had  expedled  to  make  them  both  prizes. 
On  the  American  fide  the  lofs  was  judged  to  have  been 
very  confiderable,  as  mod  of  their  guns  were  difiuount- 
ed,  and  reinforcements  had  poured  into  the  fort  during 
432  the  whole  time  of  the  aftion. 

Americans  This  year  alfo,  the  Americans,  having  fo  frequently 
form  a  made  trial  of  their  valour  by  land,  became  defirous  of 
trying  it  by  fea  alfo,  and  of  forming  a  navy  that  might 
in  fome  meafure  be  able  to  protefl  their  trade,  and  do 
effential  hurt  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  Commodore  Hopkins  was  difpatched  with  five 
frigates  to  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  he  made  himfelf 
mafler  of  the  ordnance  and  military  fiores  •,  but  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  principal  objeifl,  was 
removed.  On  his  return  he  captured  fcveral  veffels  ; 
but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  on  the  Glafgow  frigate, 
which  found  means  to  efcape  notwithdanding  the  efforts 
of  his  whole  fquadron. 

The  time,  however,  was  now'  come  when  the  forti¬ 
tude  and  patience  ef  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a 
fevere  trial.  Hitherto  they  had  been  on  the  whole  fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  operations  :  but  now  they  were  doomed 
to  experience  misfortune,  mifery,  and  difgrace;  the 
enemy  overrunning  their  country,  and  their  own  ar¬ 
mies  not  able  to  face  them  in  the  field.  The  province 
Armament  New  York,  as  being  the  mod  central  colony,  and 
fent  againlt  molt  acceflible  by  fea,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  objefl 
New  York.  0f  the  main  attack.  The  force  fent  againd  it  confided 
of  6  fhips  of  the  line,  30  frigates,  befides  other  armed 
veffels,  and  a  vad  number  of  tranfports.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  and  the  land  forces 
by  his  brother  General  Howe,  who  was  now  at  Hali¬ 
fax.  The  latter,  however,  a  confiderable  time  before 
his  brother  arrived,  had  fet  fail  from  Halifax,  and 
lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to 
commence  hod ilities  until  he  fhould  be  joined  by  his 
434  brother.  The  Americans  had,  according  to  cudom, 
General  fortified  New  York,  and  the  adjacent  iflands,  in  an 
.Howe  lands  extraordinary  manner.  However,  General  Howe  was 
bland ten  fu^ere^  to  ^anc^  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland,  where  he 
was  foon  joined  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  A¬ 
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bout  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  the  America, 
grand  armament ;  and  being  one  of  the  commiflioners 
appointed  to  receive  the  fubmiflion  of  the  colonids,  he 
publifhed  a  circular  letter  to  this  purpofe  to  the  fcveral 
governors  who  had  lately  been  expelled  from  their  pro¬ 
vinces,  defiring  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his  com- 
mifiion,  and  the  powers  he  was  invefled  with  by  par¬ 
liament,  as  public  as  poflible.  Here,  however,  con- 
grefs  faved  him  trouble,  by  ordering  his  letter  and 
declaration  to  be  publilhed  in  all  the  newfpapers,  that 
every  one,  as  they  laid,  might  fee  the  infidioulhefs  of 
the  Britifh  miniilry,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  trull 
to  befides  the  exertion  of  their  own  valour. 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a  letter  to  General  Waffling-  General 
ton  •,  but  as  it  was  directed  “  To  George  Wafhington,  Wafliing- 
Efq.”  the  general  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  as  not  be- ton  refule# 
ing  direfled  in  the  ftyle  fuitable  to  his  ftation. 
obviate  this  objeflion,  Adjutant-general  Paterfon  was  How 
fent  with  another  letter,  direfted  “  To  George  Wafh¬ 
ington,  See.  &c.  &c.”  But  though  a  very  polite  re¬ 
ception  was  given  the  bearer,  General  Wafhington  ut¬ 
terly  refufed  the  letter  ;  nor  could  any  explanation  of 
the  adjutant  induce  him  to  accept  of  it.  The  only 
interefting  part  of  the  converfation  was  that  relating  to 
the  powers  of  the  commiflioners,  of  which  Lord  Howe 
was  one.  The  adjutant  told  him,  that  thefe  powers 
were  very  extenfive  ;  that  the  commiflioners  were  de¬ 
termined  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoll,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  ;  and  that  he  hoped  the 
general  would  confider  this  viflt  as  a  ftep  towards  it. 

General  Wafhington  replied,  That  it  did  not  appear 
that  thefe  powers  confided  in  any  thing  elfe  than  grant¬ 
ing  pardons  ;  and  as  America  had  committed  no  of¬ 
fence,  fhe  afked  no  forgivenefs,  and  was  only  defending 
her  unqueflionable  rights.  g 

The  decifion  of  every  thing  being  now,  by  confent  Hoftilities 
of  both  parties,  left  to  the  iword,  no  time  was  loft,  commence, 
but  hoftilities  commenced  as  foon  as  the  Britifh  troops 
could  be  collected.  This,  however,  was  not  done  be¬ 
fore  the  month  of  Auguft  ;  when  they  landed  without 
any  oppofition  on  Long  Ifland,  oppofite  to  the  (bore 
of  Staten  Ifland.  General  Putnam,  with  a  large  body  situation 
of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  ftrongly  fortified  on  aoftheBri- 
peninfula  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  with  a  range  of  hills  aiyl 
between  the  armies,  the  principal  pafs  of  which  was  Am?rica* 
near  a  place  called  Flat-bujh.  Here  the  centre  of  the  arnues' 
Britifh  army,  confifting  of  Heffians,  took  poft  ;  the 
left  wing,  under  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  fliore; 
and  the  right,  confifting  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Britifh  forces,  lay  under  Lords  Percy,  Cornwallis,  and 
General  Clinton.  Putnam  had  ordered  the  paffes  to 
be  fecured  by  large  detachments,  which  was  executed 
as  to  thofe  at  hand  ;  but  one  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
that  lay  at  a  diftance,  was  entirely  neglected.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
Lord  Percy  and  Clinton  to  pafs  the  mountains  and 
attack  the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Pleflians  in  front.  Through  this  piece 
of  negligence  their  defeat  became  inevitable.  Thofe 
who  were  engaged  with  the  Heffians  firft  perceived 
their  miftake,  and  began  a  retreat  towards  their 
camp  ;  but  the  paflage  was  intercepted  by  the  Britifh 
troops,  who  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.  Here 
they  were  met  by  the  Heffians ;  and  thus  were  they  for 
many  hours  flaughtered  between  the  two  parties,  no 

way 
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"America,  way  of  efcape  remaining  but  by  breaking  through  the  reducing  the  city  of  New  York. 

4 - v—  1  Britifh  troops,  and  thus  regaining  their  camp.  In  this 

238  attempt  many  periflied  •,  and  the  right  wing,  engaged 
The  Ame-  with  General  Grant,  fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  victory 

featcd  with  was  comP^et;e  i  ar>d  the  Americans  loft  on  this  fatal 
1  '  '  day  (Auguft  27th)  between  3000  and  4000  men,  of 


great 

daughter. 


4000  men, 

whom  2000  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  purfuit.  A- 
mong  thefe  a  regiment,  confiding  of  young  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  family  in  Maryland,  was  almoft  entirely 
cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  furvivors  not  one  efcaped 
without  a  wound. 

The  ardour  of  the  Britifh  troops  was  now  fo  great, 
that  they  could  fcarcelv  be  reftrained  from  attacking 
the  lines  of  the  provincials  ;  but  for  this  there  was  now 
no  occafion,  as  it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended.  Of  the  Britifli  only  61  were  killed  in  this  en¬ 
gagement,  and  257  wounded.  Eleven  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  among  whom  were  three  generals,  were  taken 
prifoners. 

They  aban-  As  none  of  the  American  commanders  thought  it 
Uon  their  proper  to  rifk  another  attack,  it  was  refolved  to  aban- 
^'"ht  'n  d°n  their  camp  as  foon  as  poffible.  Accordingly,  on 

a  ‘  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 

tinental  troops  were  ferried  over  with  the  utmoft  fecre- 
cy  and  filence  ;  fo  that  in  the  morning  the  Britifh  had 
nothing  to  do  but  take  poifeffion  of  the  camp  and  artil- 
240  lery  which  had  been  abandoned. 

Xord  How#  This  vi&ory,  though  complete,  svas  very  far  from 
fends  a  being  fo  decifive  as  the  conquerors  imagined.  Lord 
meffage  to  —  "  *  ‘  .  .  -  _  . 


-congrefs, 


241 


commit 

tee. 


Howe,  fuppofing  that  it  would  be  fufficient  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  congrefs  into  fome  terms,  fent  General  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  late  aflion,  to 
congrefs,  with  a  meffage,  importing,  that  though  he 
could  not  confiftently  treat  with  them  as  a  legal  affem- 
bly,  yet  he  would  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of 
the  members  in  their  private  capacity  ;  fetting  forth 
at  the  fame  time  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers 
as  commifiioner.  But  the  congrefs  were  not  as  yet 
fufficiently  humbled  to  derogate  in  the  lead;  from  the 
dignity  of  character  they  bad  aflumed.  They  replied, 
That  the  congrefs  of  the  free  and  independent  ftates  of 
America  could  not  confiftently  fend  any  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  another  capacity  than  that  which  they  had  pub- 
and  is  wait-licly  aflumed  ;  but  as  they  were  extremely  defirous  of 
ed  on  by  a  reftoring  peace  to  their  country  upon  equitable  condi¬ 
tions,  they  would  appoint  a  committee  of  their  body 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  learn  what  propofals  he  had  to 
make. 

This  produced  a  new  conference.  The  committee 
appointed  by  congrefs  was  compofed  of  Dr  Franklin, 
Mr  Adams,  and  Mr  Rutledge.  They  were  very  po¬ 
litely  received  by  his  lordlhip  ;  but  the  conference 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  before  independency  had  been  de¬ 
clared,  and  the  final  anfu'er  of  the  deputies  was,  That 
they  were  extremely  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
24*  with  Great  Britain  that  might  conduce  to  the  good  of 
The  confer- both  nations,  but  that  they  would  not  treat  in  any 
«nce  termi-0j.jjer  character  than  that  of  independent  dates.  This 
fectuulJy  *  P°f>tive  declaration  inflantly  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of 
reconciliation  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  profecute  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vigour.  Lord  Howe,  after  publilhing 
a  manifefto,  in  which  Ire  declared  the  refufal  of  con- 
grefs,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  willir-g  to  confer  with  all 
well-difpofed  perfons  about  the  means  of  reftoring  pu¬ 
blic  tranquillity,  fet  about  the  moft  proper  methods  for 
Vo L.  II.  Part  I. 


Here  the  provincial  America, 
troops  were  polled,  and  from  a  great  number  of  bat-  *  • "  v  -1  1 
teries  kept  continually  annoying  the  Britifh  (hipping. 

The  Eaft  River  lay  between  them,  of  about  I2CO  yards 
in  breadth,  which  the  Britifh  troops  were  extremely 
defirous  of  paffing.  At  laft  the  (hips  having,  after  an 
inceffant  cannonade  of  feveral  days,  filenced  the  moft 
troublefome  batteries,  a  body  of  troops  was  fent  up 
the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three  miles  diftant,  Where  the 
fortifications  were  lefs  ftrong  than  in  other  places. 

Here  having  driven  off  the  provincials  by  the  cannon 
of  the  fleet,  they  marched  directly  towards  the  city ; 
but  the  enemy,  finding  that  they  fhould  now  be  attack- 
ed  on  all  fides,  abandoned  the  city,  and  retired  to  the  New  York 
north  of  the  ifland,  where  their  principal  force  was  abandoned 
collected.  In  their  paffage  thither  they  fkirmifhed b'  t!’<j  pro~ 
with  the  Britifh,  but  carefully  avoided  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  be¬ 
have  with  that  ardour  and  impetuous  valour  which  had 
hitherto  marked  their  character.  t, , 

The  Britith  and  provincial  armies  were  not  now  Situ  tu  n 
above  two  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  The  former0*  the  Bri- 
lay  encamped  from  ftiore  to  ftiore  for  an  extent  of  twotlCl  an<i 
miles,  being  the  breadth  of  the  ifland,  which,  though  " 

15  miles  long,  exceeds  not  two  in  any  part  in  breadth. 

The  provincials,  who  lay  direflly  oppofite,  had  (length¬ 
ened  their  camp  with  many  fortifications  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  being  mafters  of  all  the  paffes  and  defiles  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  an  army  much  more  numerous  than 
their  own  :  and  they  had  alfo  ftrongly  fortified  a  pafs 
called  King's  Bridge ,  whence  they  could  fecure  a  paf¬ 
fage  to  the  continent  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune.  Here 
General  Walhington,  in  order  to  inure  the  provincials 
to  a£lual  fervice,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  annoy  the 
enemy  as  much  as  poffible,  employed  his  troops  in  con¬ 
tinual  fkirmifhes;  by  which  it  was  obferved  that  they 
foon  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their 
ufual  boldnefs. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Britifh  generals,  it  was  refolved 
to  make  fuch  movements  as  might  oblige  General 
Waftiington  to  relinquifh  his  ftrong  fituation.  The 
poffeflion  of  New  York  had  been  lefs  beneficial  than 
was  expected.  It  had  been  concerted  among  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  that  the  city  ftiould  be  burnt  at  the  time  of 
evacuation;  but  as  they  were  forced  to  depart  with 
precipitation,  they  were  prevented  from  putting  the  . 

fcheme  in  execution.  In  a  few  days,  however,  it  was  y  ,i- 

attempted  bv  fome  who  had  been  left  behind  for  that  fet  cn  lire 
purpofe.  Taking  advantage  of  a  high  w  ind  and  dry  v  ’’  ;r0' 

weather,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire  in  feveral  plates  at 
once,  by  means  of  combuftibles  properly  placed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  mofl  active  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  foldiery  and  failors,  a  fourth  part  of  lb" 
city  was  eonlumed. 

On  this  occafion  the  Britifh  were  irritated  to  the 
higlieft  degirc;  and  many  perfons,  laid  to  be  incen¬ 
diaries,  were  without  nv-rcy  thrown  into  the  flames. 

It  was  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a 
greater  dillance,  that  they  might  have  it  lefs  in  their 
power,  by  smv  emiffaries  to  engage  other*  in  a  fimilar 
attempt.  For  this  purpofe.  General  Howe  having  left 
Lord  Percy  with  fufficient  force  to  garrifon  New  York, 
lie  embarked  his  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  by  which 

H  they 
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America,  they  were  conveyed  through  the  dangerous  paffage 

' - v — — ■ '  called  He/1  Gate,  and  landed  near  the  town  of  Weft 

O'-erM  Chefter,  lying  on  the  continent  towards  Connecticut. 
Wathino--  Here,  having  received  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions, 
ton  obliged  they  moved  to  New  Rochelle,  fituated  on  the  found 
to  remove  which  feparates  Long  Ifland  from  the  continent.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  receiving  ft  ill  frelh  reinforcements,  they  made 
fuch  movements  as  threatened  to  diftrefs  the  provin¬ 
cials  very  much,  by  cutting  off  their  convoys  of  provi¬ 
fions  from  Connecticut,  and  thus  force  them  to  an  en¬ 
gagement.  This,  however,  General  Wafhington  de¬ 
termined  at  all  events  to  avoid.  He  therefore  extend¬ 
ed  his  forces  into  a  long  line  oppofite  to  the  way  in 
.  which  the  enemy  marched,  keeping  the  Bruna,  a  river 
of  confiderable  magnitude,  between  the  two  armies, 
with  the  North  River. on  his  rear.  Here  again  the 
provincials  continued  for  fome  time  to  annoy  and  fkir- 
mifti  with  the  royal  army,  until  at  laft,  by  fome  other 

247  manoeuvres,  the  Britifh  general  found  means  to  attack 
Is  defeated  them  advantageoufly  at  a  place  called  the  White  Plains, 
Plains ItC  anc^  L  °ve  them  from  fome  of  their  polls.  The  victory 

on  this  occalion  was  much  lefs  complete  than  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  however,  it  obliged  the  provincials  once  more  to 
fhift  their  ground,  and  to  retreat  farther  up  the  country. 
General  Howe  purfued  for  fome  time  ;  but  at  laft  find¬ 
ing  all  his  endeavours  vain  to  bring  the  Americans  to 
a  pitched  battle,  he  determined  to  give  over  fuch  an 
ulelefs  chafe,  and  employ  himfelf  in  reducing  the  forts 
which  the  provincials  ft  ill  retained  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  New  York.  In  this  he  met  with  the  moft 
complete  fuccefs.  The  Americans,  on  the  approach 
of  the  king’s  force,  retreated  from  King’s  Bridge  into 
Fort  Wafliington  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  Fort  Lee,  which 

248  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  quickly  reduced,  though 
The  Jerfeysthe  garrifon  made  their  efcape.  Thus  the  Jerfeys  were 
entirely  o-  entirely  open  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Brilifh  troops  5 

and  fo  fully  were  thefe  provinces  taken  poffeffion  of  by 
the  royal  army,  that  its  winter  quarters  extended  from 
New  Brunfwick  to  the  river  Delaware.  Had  any  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  been  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  now  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  All 
thefe,  however,  had  been  carefully  removed  by  the  A- 
mericans.  In  lieu  of  this  enterprife,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
undertook  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  became 
mafter  of  it  without  lofing  a  man.  His  expedition  was 
alfo  attended  with  this  further  advantage,  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  fleet  under  Commodore  Hopkins  was  obliged  to 
fail  as  far  as  poflible  up  the  river  Providence,  and  thus 
remained  entirely  ufelefs. 

The  fame  ill  fuccefs  continued  to  attend  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  in  other  parts.  After  their  expulfion  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  they  had  croffed  the  lake  Champlain,  and  taken 
up  their  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  as  rve  have  already 
mentioned.  Here  they  remained  for  fome  time  in 
fafety,  as  the  Britifh  had  no  veffels  on  the  lake,  and 

150  confequently  General  Burgoyne  could  not  purfue  them. 
The  Britifh  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  there  was  no  poflible  me- 
vefTeis  u  >  but  either  to  conftruft  veffels  on  the  fpot,  or 

the  lake^  ta^e  to  P’eces  f’tue  veffels  already  conftrufted,  and 
Champlain,  drag  them  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  This,  however, 
was  effefted  in  no  longer  a  fpace  than  three  months  •, 
and  the  Britifh  general,  after  incredible  toil  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  faw  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  a  great  number  of 
veffels,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  purfue  his 
enemies,  and  invade  them  in  his  turn.  The  labour 
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undergone  at  this  time  by  the  fea  and  land  forces  muft  America 
indeed  have  been  prodigious  ;  fince  there  were  con-  *  ■  v — — 
veyed  over  land,  and  dragged  up  the  rapids  of  St  Law¬ 
rence,  no  fewer  than  30  large  long  boats,  400  bat- 
teaux,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  a  gondola  of  30  tons.  The  intent  of  the  expedition 
was  to  pufh  forward  before  winter  to  Albanv,  where 
the  army  would  take  up  its  winter  quarters,  and  next 
fpring  effeft  a  junftion  with  that  under  General  Howe, 
when  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  united  forces  and  fkill 
of  thefe  two  commanders  would  fpeedily  put  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  war. 

By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  fleet  had  been  attended,  it  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  before  the  expedition  could  be  under¬ 
taken.  It  was  now,  however,  by  every  judge  allowed 
to  be  completely  able  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  confifted  of  one  large  veffel  with 
three  mafts,  carrying  iS  twelve  pounders  ;  two  fchoon- 
ers,  the  one  carrying  14,  the  other  1 2  fix  pounders  ; 
a  large  flat-bottomed  radeau  with  6  twenty-four  and  6 
twelve  pounders  ;  and  a  gondola  with  8  nine  pounders. 

Befides  thefe  were  20  veffels  of  a  fmaller  fize,  called 
gun  boats,  carrying  each  a  piece  of  brafs  ordnance  from 

9  to  24  pounders,  or  howitzers.  Several  lorg-boats 
were  fitted  out  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  befides  all 
thefe,  there  was  a  vaft  number  of  boats  and  tenders, 
of  various  fizes,  to  be  uftd  as  tranfports  for  the  troops 
and  baggage.  It  was  manned  by  a  number  of  felecl 
feamen,  and  the  guns  were  to  be  ferved  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the, corps  of  artillery  ;  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  appointed  for  this  expedition  were  alfo  chofen  out 
of  the  whole  army. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americanspjgft^,1^ 
had  only  a  very  inconfiderable  force,  commanded  by  naval  force 
General  Arnold  ;  who,  after  engaging  part  of  the  Bri-°fthe  pro 
tifh  fleet  for  a  whole  day,  took  advantage  of  the  dark-  v*nciah> 
nefs  of  the  night  to  fet  fail  without  being  perceived, 
and  next  morning  was  out  of  fight :  but  he  was  fo  hot¬ 
ly  purfued  by  the  Britifh,  that  on  the  fecond  day  af¬ 
ter  he  was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  a  fecond  engage¬ 
ment.  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  ;  but 
his  force  being  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  run  his  fhips  afliore  and  fet  them  on  fire. 

A  few  only  efcaped  to  Lake  George  ;  and  the  garrifon 
of  Crown  Point  having  deftroyed  or  carried  off  every 
thing  of  value,  retired  to  Ticonderago.  Thither  Ge¬ 
neral  Carleton  intended  to  have  purfued  them  5  but 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  appeared  fo  many 
and  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  march  back 
into  Canada,  and  defift  from  any  further  operations  till 
next  fpring. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  feemed  everywhere  xhg^me- 
going  to  wreck  :  even  thofe  who  had  been  moft  fan-ricans  al- 
guine  in  their  caufe  began  to  waver.  The  time,  alfo,  moft  entire- 
for  which  the  foldiers  had  enlifled  themfelves  w'as  now  ^  c'‘*Pet*c<k 
expired  •,  and  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  fo  very  difeouraging,  that  no  perfon 
was  willing  to  engage  himfelf  during  the  continuance 
of  a  war,  of  which  the  event  feemed  to  be  fo  doubtful. 

In  confequence  of  this,  therefore,  General  Wafhington 
found  his  army  daily  decreafing  in  ftrength  ;  fo  that 
from  30,000,  of  which  it  confifted  when  General  Howe 
landed  on  Staten  Ifland,  fcarce  a  tenth  part  could  now 
be  muftered.  To  affift  the  chief  commander  as  much 
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America,  as  poffible,  General  Lee  bad  colle&ed  a  body  of  forces 
the  north  ;  but  on  his  way  fouthward,  having  im¬ 
prudently  taken  up  his  lodging  at  fome  dilfance  from 
his  troops,  information  was  given  to  Colonel  Harcourt, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  Lee  was  made  prifoner.  The  lofs  of  this  general 
was  much  regretted,  the  more  efpecially  as  he  was  of 
fuperior  quality  to  any  prifoner  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
colonifts,  and  could  not  therefore  be  exchanged.  Six 
field  officers  were  offered  in  exchange  for  him,  and  re- 
fufed  ;  and  the  congrefs  was  highly  irritated,  at  its  be¬ 
ing  reported  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  deferter, 
having  been  a  half-pay  officer  in  the  Britifh  fervice  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  confequence  of  this 
they  i fiued  a  proclamation,  threatening  to  retaliate  on 
the  prifoners  in  their  pofleflion  whatever  punilhment 
fhould  be  infli&ed  on  any  of  thofe  taken  by  the  Britifh, 
and  efpecially  that  their  conduft  (hould  be  regulated  by 
the  treatment  of  General  Lee. 

In  the  mean  time  they  proceeded  with  the  mod  in¬ 
defatigable  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,  and  bound 
their  foldiers  to  ferve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  army  defigned 
for  the  enfuing  campaign  was  to  confift  of  S8  batta¬ 
lions  ;  of  which  each  province  was  to  contribute  its 
quota  ;  and  20  dollars  were  offered  as  a  bounty  to 
each  foldier,  befides  an  allotment  of  lands  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  this  allotment  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
each  foldier  fhould  have  loo  acres  ;  an  enfign  150  ;  a 
lieutenant  200  ;  a  captain  300  >  a  major  ^00  ;  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  450;  and  a  colonel  500.  No  lands 
were  promifed  to  thofe  who  infilled  only  for  three  years. 
All  officers  or  foldiers  difabled  through  wounds  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  fervice  were  to  enjoy  half-pay  during  life. 
To  defray  the  expence,  congrefs  borrowed  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  at  five  per  cent.  •,  for  payment  of  which 
the  United  States  became  furety.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  exertions,  a 
declaration  was  publifhed,  in  which  they  fet  forth  the 
neceflity  there  was  for  taking  proper  methods  to  enfure 
fuccefs  in  their  caufe  :  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  as 
much  as  poffible  the  misfortunes  which  had  already 
happened ;  and  reprefented  the  true  caufe  of  the  pre- 
fent  diftrefs  to  be  the  fliort  term  of  inliftment; 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  Philadelphia,  determined  the  Americans  to  exert 
themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  reinforce  General 
Wafhington’s  army.  They  foon  received  farther  en¬ 
couragement  however,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general 
again  ft  the  Heflians.  As  the  royal  army  extended  in 
different  cantonments  for  a  great  way,  General  \\  afh- 
ington,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  was  expofed,  refolved  to  make  fome  attempt 
on  thofe  divifions  of  the  enemy  which  lay  neareft  that 
city.  Thefe  happened  to  be  the  Heffians,  who  lay  in 
three  divifions,  the  laft  only  20  miles  diftant  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  On  the  25th  of  December,  having  collect¬ 
ed  as  confiderable  a  force  as  he  could,  he  fet  out  with 
an  intent  to  furprife  that  body  of  the  enemy  who  lay 
at  Trenton.  His  army  was  divided  into  three  bodies  ; 
one  of  which  he  ordered  to  crofs  the  Delaware  at  Tren¬ 
ton  Ferrv,  a  little  below  the  town  ;  the  fecond  at  a 
good  diftance  below,  at  a  place  called  Bordentown, 
where  the  fecond  divifion  of  Heffians  was  placed  •,  while 
lie  himfelf  with  the  third,  dirc-Sing  his  courfe  to  a  fer- 
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ry  fome  miles  above  Trenton,  intended  to  have  paffed 
it  at  midnight,  and  attacked  the  Heffians  at  break  of' 
day.  But  by  reafon  of  various  impediments,  it  was 
eight  in  the  morning  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of 
his  deftination.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  perceive 
his  approac  h  till  they  were  fuddenly  attacked.  Colo¬ 
nel  Ralle,  who  commanded  them,  did  all  that  could 
be  expeded  from  a  brave  and  experienced  officer  •,  but 
every  thing  was  in  fuch  eonfufion,  that  no  efforts  of 
valour  or  fkill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  colo¬ 
nel  himfelf  was  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  en¬ 
tirely  broken,  their  artillery  feized,  and  about  iscc 
taken  prifoners. 

This  aCtion,  though  feemingly  of  no  very  decifive 
nature,  was  fufficient  at  that  time  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  war  in  favour  of  America.  It  tended  greatly  to  lef- 
fen  the  fear  which  the  provincials  had  of  the  Heflians, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  equally  abated  the  confidence 
which  the  Britifh  had  till  now  put  in  them.  Rein¬ 
forcements  came  in  to  General  Wafhington’s  army  from 
all  quarters ;  fo  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to 
leave  Philadelphia,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at  Tren-  I; 
ton.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  Another  «- 
make  an  attempt  on  a  divifion  of  the  Britith  forces  fta-  tempt  on 
tioned  at  Maidenhead,  a  town  fituated  half  way  be- l'r‘* 
tween  Trenton  and  Princetown.  This  confilled  of  three 
regiments  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mawhood,  256 
-  an  officer  of  great  merit.  The  troops  were  furprited  but  they 
on  their  march  ;  but  though  they  were  feparately  fur-  s-0* 
rounded  and  attacked  by  a  force  fo  vallly  fuperior,  . 
they  charged  the  enemy  fo  refolutely  with  their  bayo¬ 
nets,  that  they  effeCled  a  retreat.  Thefe  attempts  of 
the  Americans,  however,  with  the  hollile  difpofition 
of  the  people,  fhowed  the  impoflibility  of  maintaining 
pofts  fo  far  advanced  in  the  enemy’s  country  ;  fo  that 
it  was  refolved  to  retreat  towards  Brunfwick,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  contain¬ 
ed,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials. 

General  Wafhington  loft  no  opportunity  of  recovering 
what  had  been  loft  ;  and,  by  dividing  his  army  into 
fmall  parties,  which  could  be  reunited  on  a  few  hours 
warning,  he  in  a  manner  entirely  covered  the  country 
with  it,  and  repoflefled  himfelf  of  all  the  important 
places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  fcarce  any 
real  advantage,  other  than  the  acquifition  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  of  a  few  fortreffes  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  where  the  troops  were  conftrained  to  acl  with 
as  much  circumfpeftion  as  if  they  had  been  befieged 
by  a  vi&orious  army,  inllead  of  being  themfelves  the 
conquerors.  s._ 

The  army  at  New  York  began  in  1777  to  exercife Excurtuwu 
a  kind  of  predatory  war,  by  fending  out  parties  to  de-  of  the  Bn- 
ftroy  magazines,  make  incurfions,  and  take  or  deffroy  *,(1‘  lr,.n! 
fuch  forts  as  lay  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  which  their 
great  command  of  fhipping  gave  them  accefs.  In  this 
they  were  generally  fuccefsful  :  the  provincial  maga¬ 
zines  at  Peck’s  Hill,  a  place  about  50  miles  dillant 
from  New  York,  were  dcflroycd,  the  town  of  Dun- 
bury  in  Conneflicut  burnt,  and  that  of  Ridgefield  in 
the  fame  province  was  taken  poffeflion  of.  In  returning 
from  the  laft  expedition,  however,  the  Britilh  were 
greatly  harafftd  by  the  enemy  under  Generals  Arnold, 

Woofter,  and  Sullivan  ;  but  they  made  good  their  re¬ 
treat  in  fuitc  of  all  oppofition,  with  the  lof>  of  only  170 
1  H  2  killed 
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killed  and  wounded.  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs 
was  much  greater  ;  General  Woofter  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  in  the  molt  imminent  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans  aeftroyed  the  ilort-.  at  Sagg  har¬ 
bour,  in  Long  Inland,  and  made  prifoners  of  all  who 
defended  the  place. 

As  this  method  of  making  war,  however,  could  an- 
Iwer  but  little  purpufe,  and  favoured  more  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  incurfions  of  favages  than  of  a  war  carried  on  by 
a  civilized  people,  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Philadelphia.  At  firit  it  was  thought  that  this 
could  be  done  through  the  Jerfeys;  but  General  Wafh¬ 
ington  had  received  fuch  large  reinforcements,  and 
polled  himfeif  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  Many  ftratagems  were  ufed  to  draw  him 
from  this  ftrong  fituation,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  fo  that 
it  was  found  necefiary  to  make  the  attempt  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  fea.  While  the  preparations  necefiary  for 
this  expedition  were  going  forward,  the  Americans 
found  means  to  make  amends  for  the  capture  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  by  that  of  General  Prefcot,  who  was  feized  in 
his  quarters  with  his  aid-de-camp,  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  General  Lee  had  been.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly  mortifying  to  the  general  himfeif,  as  he  had  not 
long  ago  fet  a  price  upon  General  Arnold  himfeif,  by 
offering  a  fum  of  money  to  any  one  that  apprehended 
him  ;  which  the  latter  anfwered  by  fetting  a  lower 
price  upon  General  Prefcot. 

The  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  expedition  againft  Philadelphia  were 
completed;  and  it  was  the  23d  before  the  fleet  was 
able  to  fail  from  Sandy  Hook.  The  force  employed 
in  this  expedition  confifted  of  36  battalions  of  Britifh 
and  Heflians,  a  regiment  of  light  horfe,  and  a  body  of 
loyalifts  railed  at  New  York.  The  remainder  of  thefe, 
with  17  battalions,  and  another  body  of  light  horfe, 
was  ftationed  at  New  York  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Seven  battalions  were  flationed  at  Rhode  Ifland.  Af¬ 
ter  a  week’s  failing  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  ;  but  there  received  certain  intelligence,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  was  fo  effeflually  obftruCI- 
ed,  that  no  poflibility  of  forcing  a  palTage  remained. 
Upon  this  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  farther  fouthward 
to  Chelapeak  bay  in  Maryland,  from  whence  the  di- 
ftance  to  Philadelphia  was  not  very  great,  and  where 
the  provincial  army  would  find  lefs  advantage  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  than  in  the  Jerfeys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Chefapeak  took 
up  the  belt  part  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  that  up 
the  bay  itfelf  was  extremely  difficult  and  tedious.  At 
laft,  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk  as  far  as  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and 
fet  forward  on  their  intended  expedition.  On  the 
news  of  their  arrival  in  Chefapeak,  General  Wafhing- 
ton  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  met  the 
royal  army  at  Brandy-wine  Creek,  about  mid-way  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  the  Elk  and  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  fkirmifliing  and 
haraffing  the  royal  army  on  its  march  ;  but  as  this 
proved  infufficient  to  flop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to 
that  fide  of  the  creek  next  to  Philadelphia,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  difpute  the  paffage.  This  brought  on  a  general 
engagement  on  the  nth  of  September,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  worfted  through  the  fuperior  difeipline 


of  the  Britifh  troops ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  ap-  America, 

proach  of  night  that  they  were  faved  from  being  en-  1 - v~~'  J 

tirely  deftroyed.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft 
about  1000  in  hilled  and  wounded,  befides  400  taken 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  lofs  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  General  Wafhington  retired  toward  Lan¬ 
caster,  an  inland  town  at  a  confiderable  diffance  from 
Philadelphia.  Here,  however,  the  Britifh  general  took 
fuch  meafures  as  mud  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a 
fecond  engagement  ;  but  a  violent  rain  which  lalted 
a  day  and  a  night,  prevented  his  defign.  General 
Wafhington,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  lofs  of 
Philadelphia,  It  ill  adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  dif- 
ftreffing  the  royal  party,  by  laying  arabulhes  and  cut-  262 
ting  off  detached  parties  :  but  in  this  he  was  lefs  fuc-^n 
cefsful  than  formerly  ;  and  one  of  his  own  detachments, ment  fur_ 
which  lay  in  ambulli  in  a  wood,  were  themfelves  fur-prifed  and 
prifed  and  entirely  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  300  killed  defeated 
and  wounded,  befides  a  great  number  taken,  and  all'vitl\&reat 
their  arms  and  baggage. 

General  Howe  now  perceiving  that  the  Americans  General 
would  not  venture  another  battle  even  for  the  fake  of  Howe  takes 
their  capital,  took  peaceable  pofieffion  of  it  on  the poffeffion  of 
26th  of  September.  His  firft  care  was  then  to  C* 

off,  by  means  of  ftrong  batteries,  the  communication1 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  river:  which 
was  executed  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  fome 
American  armed  veflels;  one  of  which,  carrying  36 
guns,  was  taken.  His  next  talk  was  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  it  by  fea  ;  and  this  was  a  work  of  no 
fmall  difficulty.  A  vaft  number  of  batteries  and  forts 
had  been  erefted,  and  immenfe  machines  formed  like 
chevaux  de  frme ,  from  whence  they  took  their  name, 
funk  in  the  river  to  prevent  its  navigation.  As  the 
fleet  was  fent  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  this  work,  how¬ 
ever  difficult,  was  accompliflied  ;  nor  did  the  provin¬ 
cials  give  much  oppofition,  as  well  knowing  that  all 
places  of  this  kind  were  now  untenable.  General  264 
Wafhington,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the  royal  Royal  ar- 
army  being  divided,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  princi-1^  attack- 
pal  divifion  of  it  that  lay  at  German-town  in  the  neigh-,^  l0wnl 
bourhood  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  he  met  with  very 
little  fuccefs  ;  for  though  he  reached  the  place  of  defti- 
nation  by  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  patrols 
had  time  to  call  the  troops  to  arms.  The  Americans, 
notwithflanding,  made  a  very  refolute  attack;  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  retreat  in  great  The  Ame.- 
diforder  ;  with  the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying  ricans  de- 
off  their  cannon,  though  purfued  for  a  confiderable  way,featet^* 
after  having  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  upwards 
of  400  taken  prifoners,  among  whom  were  54  officers. 

On  the  Britifh  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  to  430  wounded 
and  prifoners,  and  70  killed  ;  but  among  the  laft  were 
General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  with  fome  other 
excellent  officers. 

There  ftill  remained  two  ftrong  fort9  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  to  be  reduced.  Thefe  were  Mud  Ifland  and  Red 
Bank.  The  various  obftruftions  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  thrown  in  the  way  rendered  it  necefiary  to 
bring  up  the  Augufta,  a  fhip  of  the  line,  and  the 
Merlin  frigate,  to  the  attack  of  Mud  Ifland  ;  but  du¬ 
ring  the  heat  of  action  both  were  grounded.  Upon 
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tins  the  Americans  fent  down  four  fire-fhips,  and 
dire&ed  the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys  again!!  them. 
The  former  were  rendered  ineffe.ftual  by  the  courage 
and  fk.ill  of  the  Britifh  feamen  ;  but  during  the  en¬ 
gagement  both  the  Augufta  and  Merlin  took  fire  and 
were  burnt  to  allies,  and  the  other  (hips  obliged  to 
withdraw.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  this  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt,  proceeded  to  throw  new  obit  motions  in 
the  way  ;  but  the  Britilh  general  having  found  means 
to  convey  a  number  of  cannon,  and  to  ereft  batteries 
within  gunlhot  of  the  fort  by  land,  and  bringing  up 
three  lffiips  of  the  line  which  mounted  heavy  cannon, 
the  garrifon,  after  making  a  vigorous  defence  for  one 
day,  perceiving  that  preparations  were  making  for  a 
general  affault  on  the  next,  abandoned  the  place  in  the 
night.  Tliofe  who  defended  Red  Bank  followed  their 
example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  A  great  number  of  the  American  lhipping 
now  finding  themfelves  entirely  delfitute  of  any  pro- 
teftion,  failed  up  the  river  in  the  night  time.  Seven¬ 
teen  however  remained,  whofe  retreat  was  intercepted 
by  a  frigate  and  fome  armed  veffels  ;  on  which  the 
Americans  ran  them  ailiore  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1777  in  Pennfylvania  conclu¬ 
ded  fuccefsfully  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh.  In  the 
north,  however,  matters  wore  a  different  afpeft.  The 
expedition  in  that  quarter  had  been  projefted  by  the 
Britilli  miniftry  as  the  mofl  effeftual  method  that  could 
be  taken  to  crufh  the  colonies  at  once.  The  four  pro¬ 
vinces  of  New  England  had  originally  begun  the  con¬ 
federacy  again!!  Britain,  and  were  f!ill  confidered  as 
the  mof!  active  in  the  continuation  of  it  ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  any  impreffion  made  upon  them  would 
contribute  in  an  effeflual  manner  to  the  reduction  of 
all  the  ref!.  For  this  purpofe,  an  army  of  4000  cho- 
fen  Britifh  troops  and  3000  Germans  was  put  under 
the  command  of  General  Burgoyne  ;  General  Carleton 
was  diredled  to  ufe  his  interef!  with  the  Indians  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  join  in  this  expedition  ;  and  the  province 
of  Quebec  was  to  furnifh  large  parties  to  join  in  the 
fame.  The  officers  who  commanded  under  General 
Burgoyne  were  General  Philips  of  the  artillery,  Gene¬ 
rals  Frafer,  Powel,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  German 
officers,  Generals  Reidefel  and  Sprecht.  The  foldiers, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  were  all  excellently  dif- 
ciplined,  and  had  been  kept  in  their  winter-quarters 
with  all  imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  expedition  on  which  they  were  going.  To  aid  the 
principal  expedition,  another  was  projedled  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  river  under  Colonel  St  Leger,  who  was  to  be 
affifted  by  Sir  John  Johnfon,  fon  to  the  famous  Sir 
William  Johnfon,  who  had  fo  greatly  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  in  the  war  of  17 55. 

On  the  21  ft  of  June  1777,  the  army  encamped  on 
the  weflern  fide  of  the  lake  Champlain  ;  where  being 
joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Indians,  General  Bur- 
•goyne  made  a  Speech,  in  which  he  exhorted  tliofe  new 
allies  to  lay  afide  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner 
of  making  war  ;  to  kill  only  fuch  as  oppofed  them 
in  arms  ;  and  to  fpare  prifoners,  with  fuch  women  and 
children  as  fhould  fall  into  their  hands.  After  iffuing 
a  proclamation,  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that 
which  he  commanded  was  fet  forth  in  very  oflentatious 
terms,  the  campaign  opened  with  the  fiege  of  Ticon- 
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derago.  The  place  was  very  flrong,  and  garrifoned  A  meric*, 
by  6000  men  under  General  Sinclair  ;  neverthelefs  the  v—  -> 
works  were  fo  extenfive,  that  even  this -number  was  .  J7° 
fearce  fufficient  to  defend  them  properly.  They  had  j 

therefore  omitted  to  fortify  a  rugged  eminence  called  and  takel,. 
Sugar  Hi//,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  effe&ual- 
ly  commanded  the  whole  works;  vainly  imagining  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  aicent  would  be  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy  from  taking  pofl'cffion  of  it.  On  the 
approach  of  the  full  divifion  of  the  army,  the  provin¬ 
cials  abandoned  and  fet  five  to  their  outworks  ;  and  fo 
expeditious  were  the  Britifh  troops,  that  by  the  5th 
of  July  every  poll  was  fecured  which  was  judged  ne- 
cefiary  for  inverting  it  completely.  A  road  was  foon 
after  made  to  the  very  fumrnit  of  that  eminence  which 
the  Americans  had  with  fuch  confidence  fuppofed  could 
not  be  afeended  ;  and  fo  much  were  they  now  difheart- 
ened,  that  they  inllantly  abandoned  the  fort  entirely, 
taking  the  road  to  Skent  thorough,  a  place  to  the  fuuth 
of  Lake  George;  while  their  baggage,  with  what  ar¬ 
tillery  and  military  ftores  they  could  carry  off,  were 
fent  to  the  fame  place  by  water.  But  the  Britifh  ge¬ 
nerals  were  determined  not  to  let  them  pafs  fo  eafily. 

Both  were- purfued,  and  both  overtaken.  Their  armed  Americans 
veffels  confifted  only  of  five  galleys  ;  two  of  which  were  defeated  by 
taken,  and  three  blown  up  ;  on  which  they  fet  fire  to^nd  and 
their  boats  and  fortifications  at  Skenefborough.  On",ater‘ 
this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  200  boats,  130  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  all  their  provifions  and  baggage. 

Their  land  forces  under  Colonel  Francis  made  a  brave 
defence  againll  General  Frafer ;  and  being  greatly  fu- 
perior  in  number,  had  almoft  overpowered  him,  when 
General  Reidefel  with  a  large  body  of  Germans  came 
to  his  affiftance.  The  enemy  were  now  overpowered 
in  their  turn  ;  and  their  commander  being  killed,  they 
fled  on  all  fides  with  great  precipitation.  In  this  ac¬ 
tion  260  Americans  were  killed,  as  many  taken  prifo¬ 
ners,  and  above  600  wounded,  many  of  whom  perifhed 
in  the  woods  for  want  of  affiftance. 

During  the  engagement  General  Sinclair  was  at 
Caftleton,  about  fix  miles  from  the  place  ;  but  inftead 
of  going  forward  to  Fort  Anne,  the  next  place  of 
ftrength,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which  lie  between 
that  fortrefs  and  New  England.  General  Burgoyne, 
however,  detached  Colonel  Hill  with  the  ninth  regi¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  intercept  fuch  as  fhould  attempt  to 
retreat  towards  Fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met  "^The’yVre 
a  body  of  the  enemy,  faid  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous  agail)  de. 
as  his  own  ;  but  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours,  feateJ,  ami 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great  lofs.  After  fo  abandon 
many  difafters,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  1  rt  Am' 
ftand  at  Fort  Anne,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  retired  to 
Fort  Edward.  In  all  thefe  engagements  the  lofs  in  kill- 
led  and  wounded  in  the  royal  army  did  not  exceed  200 


men. 


Hi 


General  Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  to  fulpend 
operations  for  fome  time,  and  wait  at  Skenejhorough  j,,, 

for  the  arrival  of  his  tents,  provifions,  &c.  but  employ-  WI^  ,n 
ed  this  interval  in  making  roads  through  the  country  Edward 
about  St  Anne,  and  in  clearing  a  paffage  for  hi-  tro,T,”r,ih  £*** 
to  proceed  againft  the  enemy.  This  was  attended “  K 
with  incredible  toil  ;  but  all  obflacles  were  furroounled 
with  equal  patience  and  refolution  by  the  army.  In 
fliort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  could 
be  undergone,  and  making  every  exertion  that  man 
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could  make,  he  arrived  with  his  army  before  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward  about  the  end  of  July.  Here  General  Schuyler 
had  been  for  fome  time  endeavouring  to  recruit  the 
fhattered  American  forces,  and  had  been  joined  by 
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General  Sinclair  with  the  remains  of  his  armv  ;  the 
garriion  of  Fort  George  alfo,  fituated  on  the  lake  of 
that  name,  had  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  to  Fort 
Edward. 

But  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  they  re¬ 
tired  from  thence  alio,  and  formed  their  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  Saratoga.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fucceffes 
of  the  British  general,  they  lhowed  not  the  lealt  dif- 
pofition  to  fubmit,  but  feemed  only  to  confider  how 
they  might  make  the  moll  effectual  refillance.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  militia  was  everywhere  railed  and 
draughted  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga  ;  and  fuch 
numbers  of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  that  they  foon 
began  to  recover  from  the  terror  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown.  That  they  might  have  a  commander 
whofe  abilities  could  be  relied  on,  General  Arnold  was 
appointed,  who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with  a  confider- 
able  train  of  artillery;  but  receiving  intelligence  that 
Colonel  St  Leger  was  proceeding  with  great  rapidity 
in  his  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  river,  he  removed  to 
Still-water,  a  place  about  half  way  between  Saratoga 
and  the  jundlion  of  the  Mohawk  and  Huafon’s  river. 
The  colonel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Fort  Stanwix  ;  the  fiege  of  which  he  preffed  with  great 
vigour.  On  the  6th  of  Auguft,  underllanding  that  a 
fupply  of  provifions,  efcorted  by  800  or  900  men,  was 
on  the  way  to  the  fort,  he  defpatched  Sir  John  Johnfon 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  to  intercept  it.  This  he  did 
fo  effectually,  that,  befides  intercepting  the  provifions, 
4C3  of  its  guard  were  flain,  200  taken,  and  the  reft 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  garrifon,  however, 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this  difafler,  nor  by  the 
threats  or  reprefentations  of  the  colonel ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  made  feveral  fuccefsful  fallies  under  Colo¬ 
nel  \\  illet,  the  fecond  in  command  ;  and  this  gentle¬ 
man,  in  company  with  another,  even  ventured  out  of 
the  fort,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  paf- 
led  through  them  in  order  to  haffen  the  march  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Arnold  to  their  affiflance. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Colonel  St  Leger  feemed  to  be 
in  no  very  favourable  fituation,  notwithftanding  his  late 
fuccefs,  and  they  were  foon  totally  ruined  by  the  defer  - 
tion  of  the  Indians.  They  had  been  alarmed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  General  Arnold’s  advancing  with  20C0  men 
to  the  relief  of  the  fort  ;  and  while  the  colonel  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  them  encouragement,  another  report 
was  fpread,  that  General  Burgoyne  had  been  defeated 
with  great  daughter,  and  was  now  dying  before  the 
provincials.  On  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  they 
thought  proper  ;  and  the  retreat  could  not  be  effe&ed 
without  the  lofs  of  the  tents  and  fome  of  the  artillery 
and  military  (lores. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithlland- 
ing  all  the  difficulties  he  had  already  fuftained,  found 
that  he  muff  dill  encounter  more.  The  roads  he  had 
made  with  fo  much  labour  and  pains  were  deftroyed 
either  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon  or  by  the  enemy  ; 
fo  that  the  provifions  he  brought  from  Fort  George 
could  not  arrive  at  his  camp  without  the  moft  prodi¬ 
gious  toil.  On  hearing  of  the  fiege  of  Fort  Stanwix 
by  Colonel  St  Leger,  he  determined  to  move  forward 
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in  hopes  of  enclofing  the  enemy  betwixt  his  own  army  America- 
and  that  of  St  Leger,  or  of  obtaining  the  command  of  l~~~v  "  1 

all  the  country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and  Albany  ;  or 
at  any  rate,  a  junction  with  Colonel  St  Leger  would  be 
effeiled,  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the 
moll  happy  confequences.  The  only  difficulty  was  the 
want  of  provifions ;  and  this  it  was  propofed  to  reme¬ 
dy  by  reducing  the  provincial  magazines  at  Benning- 
ton.  For  this  purpofe,  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  of-  Makes  an 
ficer  of  great  bravery,  was  chofen,  with  a  body  of  500  attempt  on 
men.  The  place  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Hud-tk®  ^rovin- 
fon’s  river  ;  and  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum's  party,  the^e™aa®a 
whole  army  marched  up  the  river’s  bank,  and  encamp-  Benning- 
ed  almolt  oppofite  to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt  ton. 
it  and  that  place.  An  advanced  party  was  polled  at 
Batten  Kill,  between  the  camp  and  Bennington,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum.  In  their  way  the  Bri- 
tilh  leized  a  large  fupply  ot  cattle  and  provifions,  which 
were  immediately  fent  to  the  camp  ;  but  the  badnefs 
of  the  roads  retarded  their  march  fo  much,  that  intel¬ 
ligence  of  their  defign  was  fent  to  Bennington.  Un- 
derflanding  now  that  the  American  force  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  his  own,  the  colonel  acquainted  the  general, 
who  immediately  defpatched  Colonel  Breyman  with 
a  party  to  his  affiltance  ;  but  through  the  fame  caufes 
that  had  retarded  the  march  of  Colonel  Baum,  this  af- 
fiftance  could  not  arrive  in  time.  General  Starke,  in 
the  mean  time,  who  commanded  at  Bennington,  de¬ 
termined  to  attack  the  two  parties  feparately  ;  and  for  280 
this  purpofe  advanced  againft  Colonel  Baum,  whom  Colonel 
he  furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  attacked  with  the  ut-  Baum  ut- 
moil  violence.  The  troops  defended  themfelves  with  Seated  and 
great  valour,  but  were  to  a  man  either  killed  or  taken,  taken  pri- 
Colonel  Breyman,  after  a  defperate  engagement,  had  loner, 
the  good  luck  to  effedt  a  retreat  through  the  darknefs  *Sr 
of  the  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  not  have  done,  ^°e°r^an 
as  his  men  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  being  defeated. 

40  rounds  to  each. 

General  Burgoyne,  thus"difappoinled  in  his  attempt 
on  Bennington,  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  dili¬ 
gence  to  procure  provifions  from  Fort  George ;  and 
having  at  length  amaffed  a  fufficient  quantity  to  laft 
for  a  month,  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river 
Hudfon,  which  he  croffed  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  encamping  on  the  hills  and  plains  near  Saratoga. 

As  foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at  this 
time  encamped  at  Still-water  under  General  Gates,  he 
determined  to  make  an  attack  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  central  divifion  of  his 
army,  having  General  Frafer  and  Colonel  Breyman  on 
the  right,  with  Generals  Reidefel  and  Phillips  on  the 
left.  In  this  pofition  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy 
on  the  19th  of  September.  But  the  Americans  did  2Sl 
not  now  wait  to  be  attacked  :  on  the  contrary,  they  The  Aroe- 
attacked  the  centra!  divifion  with  the  utmoll  violence  jricans  at- 
and  it  was  not  until  General  Phillips  with  the  artillery  tack  ,he 
came  up  that  they  could  be  repulfed.  On  this  occa- royal  ar* 
lion,  though  the  Brililh  troops  loll  only  330  in  killed"”  2S3 
and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  1 500,  the  and  are 
former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obfiinate  refo-  w.ith  S™4 
lution  Ihown  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  how-^^^ 
ever,  prevent  them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy, 
and  polling  themfelves  the  next  day  within  cannon-  284 
(hot  of  their  lines.  But  their  allies  the  Indians  began  The  Indf- 
to  defert  in  great  numbers;  and  at  the  fame  time  theans  defert* 

general 
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America,  general  was  In  the  higheft  degree  mortified  by  having 

' - - - '  no  intelligence  of  any  affiftance  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

A  letter  as  ^een  Aipulated.  He  now  received  a  letter  from 
from  sir  which  he  was  informed,  that  Sir  Henry  intend- 

Henry  Clin- ed  make  a  diverfion  on  the  North  River  in  his  la- 
ton,  with  vour.  This  afforded  but  little  comfort :  however,  he 
General^  returned  an  anfwer  by  feveral  trufty  perfons  whom  he 
a:ifwer.n~ *  defpatched  different  ways,  dating  his  prefent  dill  re  fled 
fituation,  and  mentioning  that  the  provifions  and  other 
necelfaries  he  had  would  only  enable  him  to  hold  out 
till  the  1 2th  of  October.  • 

In  the  mean  time  the 
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time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Britifh  army  in  the  moll  effectual 
manner,  undertook  an  expedition  againfl  Ticonderago  ; 
but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprife  after  hav¬ 
ing  furprifed  all  the  outpofls,  and  taken  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  with  fome  armed  veffels,  and  a  number  of 
prifoners.  The  army  under  General  Burgoyne,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  labour  under  the  greatefl  diflreffes ; 
fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  October  he  had  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  diminifh  the  foldiers  allowance.  On  the  7th  of 
that  month  he  determined  to  move  towards  the  enemy. 
For  this  purpofe  he  fent  a  body  of  1500  men  to  re¬ 
connoitre  their  left  wing ;  intending,,  if  poflible,  to 


They  make  break  through  it  in  order  to  effect  a  retreat. 


The  de- 
when  a 


wing  of  the 


a  delperate  tachment,  however,  had  not  proceeded  far 
the  royaf0ndreadful  attack  was  made  upon  the  left 

Britifh  army,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  preferved 
from  being  entirely  broken  by  a  reinforcement  brought 
up  by  General  Frafer,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack. 
After  the  troops  had  with  the  mofl  defperate  efforts 
regained  their  camp,  it  was  mofl  furiouflv  aifaulted  by 
General  Arnold  ;  who,  notwithflanding  all  oppofition, 
would  have  forced  the  intrenchments,  had  he  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  dangerous  wound,  which  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  but  on  the 
right  the  camp  of  the  German  referve  was  forced. 
Colonel  Breyman  killed,  and  his  countrymen  defeated 
with  great  daughter,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  heaviefl  lofs  the  Britiffi  army 
had  fuflained  fince  the  aclion  at  Bunker’s  Hill.  The 
lift  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  near  1  200,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  Germans  :  but  the  greatefl  misfortune 
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but  the  greatefl 

that  the  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right 
rear  of  the  Britifh  forces,  fo  that  the  army  was 
threatened  with  entire  deflru6lion.  This  obliged  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne  once  more  to  fliift  his  pofition,  that 
the  enemy  might  alfo  be  obliged  to  alter  theirs.  This 
was  accomplifhed  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  without  any 
lofs,  and  all  the  next  day  he  continued  to  offer  the 
enemy  battle ;  but  they  were  now  too  well  affured  of 
obtaining  a  complete  victory,  by  cutting  off  all  fiipplies 
from  the  Britifh,  to  rifk  a  pitched  battle.  Wherefore 
they  advanced  on  the  right  fide,  in  order  to  enclofe  him 
entirely ;  which  obliged  the  general  to  direfl  a  retreat 
towards  Saratoga.  But  the  enemy  had  now  Rationed 
a  great  force  on  the  ford  at  Hudfon’s  river,  fo  that 
the  only  poffibility  of  retreat  was  by  fecuring  a  paffage 
to  Lake  George  ;  and  to  effect  this,  a  body  of  work¬ 
men  was  detached,  with  a  llrong  guard,  to  repair  the 
roads  and  bridges  that  led  to  Fort  Edward.  As  foon 
as  they  were  gone,  however,  the  enemy  feemed  to 
prepare  for  an  attack  ;  which  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
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recall  the  guard,  and  the  workmen  being  of  courfe  left 
expofed  could  not  proceed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  which  conveyed  provi¬ 
fions  down  Hudfon’s  river  were  expofed  to  the  conti¬ 
nual  fire  of  the  American  markfmen,  who  took  many 
of  them ;  lo  that  it  became  necelfary  to  convey  the  pro¬ 
vifions  over  land.  In  this  extreme  danger  it  was  re¬ 
vived  to  march  by  night  to  Fort  Edward,  forcing  the 
paffages  at  the  fords  either  above  or  below  the  place  ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  this  the  more  eafily,  it  was  re- 
folved  that  the  foldiers  fhould  carry  their  provifions 
on  their  backs,  leaving  behind  their  baggage  and  every 
other  incumbrance.  But  before  this  could  be  execu¬ 
ted,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had  raifed 
flrcng  intrenchments  oppofite  to  tliefe  fords,  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  cannon,  and  they  had  likewife  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  the  rifing  ground  between  Fort  George  and 
Fort  Edward,  which  in  like  manner  was  provided  with 
cannon. 

All  this  time  the  American  army  was  increafing  by  Diftrefled 
the  continual  arrival  of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  fituation  of 
parts.  Their  parties  extended  all  along  the  oppofite  ro7;l* 
bank  of  Hudfon’s  river,  and  fome  had  even  pafled  itara)" 
in  order  to  obferve  the  leaf!  movement  of  the  Britifh 
army.  The  whole  force  under  General  Gates  wds 
computed  at  16,000  men,  while  the  army  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Burgoyne  fcarcely  amounted  to  6000 ;  and  every 
part  of  the  camp  was  reached  by  the  grape  and  rifle 
fhot  of  the  enemy,  befides  a  difeharge  from  their  artil¬ 
lery,  which  was  almofl  inceffant.  In  this  Rate  of  ex¬ 
treme  diflrefs  and  danger,  the  army  continued  with  the 
greatefl  conflancy  and  perfeverance  till  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  October,  when  an  inventory  of  provifions 
being  taken,  it  was  found  that  no  more  remained  than 
what  was  fufficient  to  ferve  for  three  days;  and  a  coun-jt  is  obii- 
cil  of  war  being  called,  it  was  unanimoufly  determined  to  ci- 
that  there  was  no  method  now  remaining  but  to  treat  pitulat«. 
with  the  enemy.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  negotia¬ 
tion  was  opened  next  day,  which  fpeedily  terminated 
in  the  capitulation  of  the  whole  Britifh  army  ;  the 
principal  article  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  were  to 
have  a  free  paffage  to  Britain,  on  condition  of  not 
ferving  againfl  America  during  the  war.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  General  Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep  within 
their  camp,  while  the  Britiffi  foldiers  went  to  a  place 
appointed  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  that  the 
latter  might  not  have  the  additional  mortification  of 
being  made  fpeflacles  in  fo  melancholy  an  event.  The 
number  of  thofe  who  furrendered  at  Saratoga  amount¬ 
ed  to  5750,  according  to  the  American  accounts  ;  the 
lift  of  the  fick  and  wounded  left  in  the  camp  when  the 
army  retreated  to  Saratoga,  to  528  ;  and  the  number  of 
thofe  loft  by  other  accidents  fince  the  taking  of  Ticon¬ 
derago,  to  near  3000.  Thirty-five  brafs  field-pieces, 

7000  Hand  of  arms,  clothing  for  an  equal  number  of 
foldiers,  with  the  tents,  military  cheft,  8cc.  contlituted 
the  booty  on  this  occafion. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  failed  ups,u.rniul 
the  North  river,  and  deftroved  the  two  forts  called.  x;*  non 
Montgomery  and  Clinton,  with  Fort  Conti itution,  and'1  SirHet  - 
another  place  called  Continental  Village,  where  were  r>r 
barracks  for  2000  men.  Several  large  cannon  were 
carried  away,  befides  a  number  of  fmaller  artillery,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  (lores  and  ammunition  ;  a  large 
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America,  boom  and  chain  reaching  acrofs  the  river  from  Fort 
*=» =1  Montgomery  to  a  point  of  land  called  St  Anthony’s 
Nofe,  and  .which  cod  not  lefs  than  70,0001.  fterling, 
were  partly  deftroyed  and  partly  carried  away,  as  was 
alfo  another  boom  of  little,  lefs  value  at  fort  Conftitu- 
tion.  The  lofs  of  the  Britiffi  army  was  but  fmall  in 
number,  though  fome  officers  of  great  merit  were  killed 
in  the  different  attacks. 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with 
fome  frigates,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  under  General 
Vaughan.  The  place  which  now  fuffered  was  named 
Eiopu-j  :  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed,  and  the  town 
itfelf  was  reduced  to  allies,  as  that  called  Continental 
295  Village  had  been  before. 

Great  de-  But  thefe  fucceffes, of  whatever  importance  they  might 
je&ion  on  ^  were  nmv  difregarded  by  both  parlies.  They  ferved 
Bur'^nt^  ority  t0  >rritate  the  Americans,  fluffied  with  their  fuc- 
capture'.^  *  cefs ;  and  they  were  utterly  infufficient  to  raife  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  Britiffi,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
difmay. 

On  the  1 6th  March  1778,  Lord  North  intimated 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  king  by  the  French  ambaffador,  intimating  the 
conclullon  of  an  alliance  between  the  court  of  France 
Treaty  be-  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  preliminaries 
tween  0f  this  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  end  of  the  year 
France  an(}  a  COpy  0f  them  fent  to  COngrefs,  in  order  to 

America.  countera)g.  any  pr0p0fals  that  might  be  made  in  the  mean 
time  by  the  Britiffi  miniftry.  On  the  6th  of  February 
1778,  the  articles  were  formally  figned,  to  the  great  fa- 
tisfattion  of  the  French  nation. 

They  were  in  fubffance  as  follows  : 

1.  If  Great  Britain  ffiould,  in  conlequence  of  this 
treaty,  proceed  to  hoftilities  againft  France,  the  two  na¬ 
tions  ffiould  mutually  affift  one  another. 

2.  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  effe&ual 
manner  to  maintain  the  independency  of  America. 

3.  Should  thofe  places  of  North  America  ftill  fub- 
jett  to  Britain  be  reduced  by  the  colonies,  they  ffiould 
be  confederated  with  them,  or  fubjetted  to  their  jurif- 
dittion. 

4.  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  be  reduced 
by  France,  they  ffiould  be  deemed  its  property. 

5.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ftiould  be 
concluded  either  by  France  or  America  without  the 
confent  of  each  other  ;  and  it  was  mutually  engaged 
that  they  ftiould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  States  had  been  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

6.  The  contracting  parties  mutually  agreed  to  invite 
thofe  powers  that  had  received  injuries  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  join  the  common  caufe. 

7.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  all  the 
poffeffions  in  the  Weft  Indies  which  (lie  ffiould  conquer ; 
and  France  in  her  turn  guaranteed  the  abfolute  indepen¬ 
dency  of  the  States,  and  their  fupreme  authority  over 
every  country  they  poffeffed,  or  might  acquire  during 
the  war. 

The  notification  of  fucli  a  treaty  as  this  could  not 
Debates  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  its 

occafioned  being  announced  to  the  houfe,  every  one  agreed  in  an 

by  the  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  promifing  to  (land  by  him  to 

treaty.  ^  utmoft  jn  the  prefent  emergency  ;  but  it  was  warm¬ 

ly  contended  by  the  members  in  oppofition,  that  the 
prefent  miniftry  ought  te  be  Temoved  pn  account  of 


their  numberlefs  blunders  and  mifearriages  in  every  in-  America, 
ftance.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  y— 
extricate  the  nation  from  its  trouble  was  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  independency  of  America  at  once  •,  and  thus 
we  "might  ftill  do  with  a  good  grace  what  mull  inevita¬ 
bly  be  done  at  laft,  after  expending  much  more  blood 
and  treafure  than  had  yet  been  lavilked  in  this  unhappy 
conteft.  Tire  minifterial  party,  however,  entertained 
different  ideas.  Inftigated  by  zeal  for  the  national  ho¬ 
nour,  it  was  determined  at  once  to  refent  the  arrogance 
of  France,  and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  Ami  rica  with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  ffiould  the  terms  now  offered 
them  be  rejected.  _  29S 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  affiduoufiy  cm-  Americans 
ployed  their  agents  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  (end-agents 
Pruffia,  and  Tuftany,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  conclude  tc°ar^eref* 
alliances  with  them,  or  at  lead  to  procure  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  their  independency.  As  it  had  been  re¬ 
ported  that  Britain  intended  to  apply  for  affiftance  to 
Ruffia,  the  American  commiffioners  were  enjoined  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  influence  with  the  German  princes  to 
prevent  fuch  auxiliaries  from  marching  through  their 
territories,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  recall  of  the 
German  troops  already  fent  to  America.  To  France 
they  offered  a  ceffion  of  fuch  Weft  India  iflands  as 
ffiould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and 
America  ;  and  ffiould  Britain  by  their  joint  endeavours 
be  dilpoffeffed  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  thefe  territories  (liould  be  divided  betwixt 
the  two  nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excluded 
from  the  fiffiery.  The  propofals  to  the  Spaniffi  court 
were,  that  in  cafe  they  (liould  think  proper  to  efpoufe 
their  quarrel,  the  American  dates  (liould  affift  in  redu¬ 
cing  Penfacola  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  provided 
their  fubjetts  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Mifliflippi,  and  the  ufe  of  the  harbour  of  Penfacola  $ 
and  they  further  offered,  that  if  agreeable  to  Spain,  they 
would  declare  war  againft  Portugal,  ffiould  that  power 
expel  the  American  (hips  from  its  ports. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under  General  Burgoyne  General 
were  preparing  to  embark  for  Britain  according  to  the  Burgoyne'® 
convention  at  Saratoga  ;  but  to  their  utter  furprife,  con-  “®- 
grefs  pofitively  refufed  to  allow  them  to  embark,  under  America, 
pretence  that  fome  finifter  defigns  were  harboured  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  and  that  they  only  wanted  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  join  the  other  troops  at  Philadelphia  or  New 

York.  _  309 

The  feafon  for  attion  was  now  approaching;  and  con-  predatory 
grefs  was  indefatigable  in  its  preparations  for  a  new  cam- war  carried 
paign,  which  it  was  confidently  faid  would  be  the  laft. 

Among  other  methods  taken  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  re- 
commended  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  colonies 
to  form  themfclves  into  bodies  of  cavalry  to  ferve  at  their 
own  expenee  during  the  war.  General  Waffiir.gtoii  at 
the  fame  time,  in  order  to  remove  all  encumbrances 
from  his  army,  lightened  the  baggage  as  much  as  pof¬ 
fible,  by  fublliluting  facks  and  portmanteaus  in  place 
of  chefts  and  boxes,  and  ufing  packhorfts  inftead  of 
waggons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brilifli  army,  ex-  3°» 
petting  to  be  fpeedily  reinforced  by  20,000  men, thought  ry  biu  rc_ 
of  nothing  but  concluding  the  war  according  to  their  ceivc<l  with 
wiffies  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  It  was  with  indignation 
the  utmoft  concern  as  well  as  indignation,  therefore,  by  the  ar* 
that  they  received  the  news  of  Lord  North’s  concilia-  ^ 
tory  bill.  It  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  national 

difgrace  ; 
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America,  diigrace  t  and  fome  even  tore  the  cockades  from  their 
-v— — '  hats,  and  trampled  them  under  their  feet  a*  a  token 
T>  f?  h  h  °f  t*ie‘r  indignation.  By  the  colonifls  it  was  re- 
thecX-  *  ceived  with  indifference.  The  Britilh  com'miffioners 
nifts.  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  public  as  poffible  ;  and 
the  congrefs,  as  formerly,  ordered  it  to  be  printed 
in  all  the  newfpapers.  On  this  occafion  Governor 
Tryon  enclofed  feveral  copies  of  the  bill  to  General 
Walhington  in  a  letter,  entreating  that  he  would  allow 
them  to  be  circulated  to  which  that  general  returned 
for  ar.fwer  a  copy  of  a  newfpaper  in  which  the  bill 
was  printed,  with  the  refolutions  of  congrefs  upon  it. 
Thefe  were,  That  whoever  prefumed  to  make  a  fe- 
parate  agreement  with  Britain  fhould  be  deemed  a 
public  enemy  ;  that  the  United  States  could  not  with 
any  propriety  keep  correfpondence  with  the  commif¬ 
fioners  until  their  independence  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  Britilh  fleets  and  armies  removed  from  America. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  colonies  were  warned  not  to  fuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  into  fecurity  by  any  offers 
that  might  be  made  •,  but  to  ufe  their  utmofl  endea¬ 
vours  to  fend  their  quotas  with  all  diligence  into  the 
field.  The  individuals  with  whom  the  cemmiflioners 
converfed  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  conciliatory  bill,  gene¬ 
rally  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  day  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  pad  ;  and  that  the  haughtinefs  of  Britain  had 
e.xtinguifhed  all  filial  regard  in  the  breads  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans. 

About  this  time  alfo  Mr  Silas  Deane  arrived  from 
France  with  two  copies  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  alliance  to  be  figned  by  congrefs.  Advices  of  the 
mod  agreeable  nature  were  alfo  received  from  various 
303  parts,  reprefenting  in  the  mod  favourable  light  the  dif- 
Bad  fuccefs  pofitions  of  the  European  powers  $  all  of  whom,  it  was 
miffione°m"  *°  ^ee  independence  of  America  fettled 

upon  the  mod  firm  and  permanent  bafis.  Confidering 
the  fituation  of  matters  with  the  colonids  at  this  time, 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  commiflioners  found 
themfelves  unable  to  accomplilli  the  bufinefs  on  which 
they  came.  Their  proposals  were  utterly  rejected, 
themfelves  treated  as  fpies,  and  all  intercourfe  with  them 
interdicted. 

Philadel-  But  before  any  final  anfwer  could  be  obtained  from 
phia  eva-  congrefs,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  refolution 
cuated.  of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  Accordingly,  on  the  loth 
of  June,  after  having  made  all  neceflarv  preparations, 
the  army  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  eroded  the  De¬ 
laware  before  noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  en¬ 
cumbrances.  General  Walhington,  apprifed  of  this 
defign,  had  defpatched  exprefles  into  the  Jerfeys  with 
orders  to  collect  all  the  force  that  could  be  afltmbled 
in  order  to  obftruct  the  march  of  the  enemy.  Af¬ 
ter  various  movements  on  both  fides,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  the  royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th 
of  June  at  a  place  called  Freehold  ;  where,  judging 
that  the  enemy  would  attack  him,  he  encamped  in  a 
very  llrong  fituation.  Here  General  Walhington  de¬ 
termined  to  make  an  attack  as  foon  as  the  army  had 
again  begun  its  march.  The  night  was  fpent  in  ma¬ 
king  the  neceflary  preparations,  and  General  Lee  with 
his  divifion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by  daybreak. 
But  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  juftly  apprehending  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  enemy  was  the  baggage,  commit¬ 
ted  it  to  the  care  of  General  Knyphaufen,  whom  he 
ordered  to  fet  out  early  in  the  morning,  while  he 
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followed  with  the  rclt  of  the  army.  The  attack  was  Andrea 
accordingly  made  :  but  the  Britilh  general  had  ta-  — 
ken  lucli  care  to  arrange  his  troops  properly,  and  fo 
effectually  fupported  his  forces  when  engaged  with  the 
Americans,  that  the  latter  not  only  made  no  im- 
preflion,  but  were  with  difficulty  preferved  from  a 
total  defeat  by  the  advance  of  General  \\  afhington 
with  the  whole  army.  The  Brilifh  troops  tffecled 
their  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  300  men,  of  whom 
many  died  through  mere  fatigue,  without  any  wound. 

In  this  action  General  Lee  was  charged  by  General 
Walhington  with  difobedience  and  mifcondufl  in  re¬ 
treating  before  the  Britilh  army.  He  was  tried  by 
a  court  martial,  and  fentenced  to  a  temporary  fufpeti- 
fion  from  his  command.  After  they  had  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  by  Lord  Howe’s 
directions  thrown  from  thence  over  the  channel  which 
feparated  the  ifland  from  the  main  land,  and  the  troops 
were  conveyed  aboard  the  fleet  ;  after  which  they 
failed  to  New  York.  After  fending  fome  light  de¬ 
tachments  to  watch  the  enemy’s  motions.  General 
Walhington  marched  towards  the  North  River,  where 
a  great  force  had  been  collected  to  join  him,  and  where 
it  wTas  now  expecfled  that  fome  very  capital  operations 
would  take  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  France  had  fet  about  her  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  aflifiance  of  the  Americans.  On  the 
14th  of  April  Count  d’Eftaing  had  failed  from  Tou¬ 
lon  with  a  flrong  fquadron  of  fliips  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Virginia  in  the  303 
beginning  of  July,  while  the  Britifh  fleet  was  employed  french 
in  conveying  the  forces  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Newfl<retar' 
York.  It  confided  of  one  fbip  of  90  guns,  one  0f r'Vei m 
8o,  fix  of  74,  and  four  of  64,  befides  feveral  large  fri-  ‘ c  '  4 
gates  ;  and,  exclufive  of  its  complement  of  Tailors,  had 
6000  marines  and  foldiers  on  board.  To  oppofe  this 
the  Britifh  had  only  fix  fhips  of  64  guns,  three  of 
50,  and  two  of  40,  with  fome  frigates  and  fliips. 
Notwitbftanding  this  inferiority,  however,  the  Britilli 
admiral  polled  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly,  and  fhowed 
fuch  fuperior  fkill,  that  D’Eflaing  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  attack  him.  He  therefore  remained  at  anchor 
four  miles  off  Sandy  Hook  till  the  22d  of  July,  without 
effecting  any  thing  more  than  the  capture  of  fome  vef- 
fels,  which,  through  ignorance  of  his  arrival,  fell  into 
his  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in  Atttnij  ti 
conjunflion  with  the  Americans,  on  Rhode  Ifland.  It  Rhode 
was  propofed  that  D’Eflaing,  with  the  6000  troops  Mar.!  will, 
had  with  him,  fhould  make  a  defeent  on  the  fouthern  °“  '  1 

part  of  the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  Americans 
fhould  take  poffeflion  of  the  north  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  French  fquadron  was  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New¬ 
port,  and  take  and  deftroy  all  the  Britifh  (hipping. 

On  the  8th  of  Auguft  the  French  admiral  entered 
the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but  found  himfelf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage.  Lord  Howe,  however, 
inflantly  fet  fail  for  Rhode  Ifland  ;  and  D’Eflaing,  con¬ 
fiding  in  his  fuperiority,  immediately  came  out  of  the 
harbour  to  attack  him.  A  violent  ftorm  parted  the 
two  fleets,  and  did  fo  much  damage  that  they  were 
rendered  totally  unfit  for  aflion.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  fuffered  moft  ;  and  feveral  of  the  fliips  being 
afterwards  attacked  fingly  by  the  Britifh,  very  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaptd  being  taken.  On  the  20th  of  Augull 
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America.  he  returned  to  Newport  in  a  very  {battered  condition  j 
i  I.  v— .w  and,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  failed  two  days  af¬ 
ter  for  Bofton.  General  Sullivan  had  landed  in  the 
mean  time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Ifland  with 
io,ooo  men.  On  the  17th  of  Auguft  they  began 
their  operations  by  erecting  batteries,  and  making  their 
approaches  to  the  Britilh  lines.  But  General  Pigot, 
who  commanded  in  Newport,  had  taken  fuch  effectual 
care  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  land  fide,  that  without  the 
affiffance  of  a  marine  force  it  was  altogether  impoffible 
to  attack  him  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.  The 
conduct  of  D’Eftaing,  therefore,  who  had  abandoned 
them  when  mailer  of  the  harbour,  gave  the  greatelt  dii- 
guft  to  the  people  of  New  England,  and  Sullivan  began 
to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  perceiving  his  intentions,  the 
garrifon  fallied  out  upon  him  with  fo  much  vigour,  that 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  effedted  his  retreat. 
He  had  not  been  long  gone  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
arrived  with  a  body  of  4000  men  ;  which,  had  it  ar¬ 
rived  fooner,  would  have  enabled  the  Britifh  comman¬ 
der  to  have  gained  a  decifive  advantage  over  him,  as 
well  as  to  have  deftroyed  the  town  of  Providence,  which, 
by  its  vicinity  to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  the  enterprifes  which 
were  continually  projected  and  carried  on  in  that  place, 
kept  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Ifland  in  continual  a- 
307  larms. 

Thecoafts  The  firft  Britifh  expedition  was  to  Buzzard’s  Bay, 
on  the  coafl  of  New  England  and  neighbourhood  of 
theBritifli  Bhode  IAand-  Here  they  deftroyed  a  great  num- 
fleet.  ber  of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines,  with 

ftorehoufes,  &c.  •,  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and 
populous  ifland  called  Martha’s  Vineyard,  they  car¬ 
ried  off  10, coo  flieep  and  300  black  cattle.  Ano¬ 
ther  expedition  took  place  up  the  North  River,  under 
Lord  Cormvallis  and  General  Knvphaufen  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  event  of  which  was  the  deftrudtion  of  a  regiment 
of  American  cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  Wafh- 
ington’s  Light  Horfe.  A  third  expedition  was  diredt- 
ed  to  Little  Egg  Harbour  in  New  Jerfey,  a  place  noted 
for  privateers,  the  deftrudtion  of  Avhich  was  its  princi¬ 
pal  intention.  It  was  conducted  by  Captains  Fergu- 
fon  and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
enemy’s  veffels,  as  Avell  as  of  the  place  itfelf.  At  the 
fame  time  part  of  another  body  of  American  troops, 
called  Pulafki’s  Legion,  was  furprifed,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  put  to  the  fword. 

Expedition  The  Americans  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
againft  projedted  the  conqueft  of  Weft  Florida ;  and  one  Cap- 
Ceorgia.  tain  Willing,  with  a  party  of  refolute  men,  had  made 
a  fuccefstul  incurfion  into  the  country.  This  awaken¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  Britifh  to  the  fouthern  colo¬ 
nies,  and  an  expedition  againft  them  was  refolved  on. 
Georgia  was  the  place  of  deftination  ;  and  the  more 
effedlually  to  enfure  fuccefs,  Colonel  Campbell,  with 
a  fufficient  force,  under  convoy  of  feme  (hips  of  Avar, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  embarked 
at  New  York,  rvhile  General  Prevofl,  who  commanded 
in  Eaft  Florida,  Avas  directed  to  fet  out  Avith  all  the 
force  he  could  fpare.  The  armament  from  Nerv  York 
arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  ;  and  though  the  enemy  Avere  very  ftrongly 
polled  in  an  advantageous  fituation  on  the  (hore,  the 
•  Britifh  troops  made  good  their  landing,  and  advanced 

towards  Savannah,  the  capital  of  the  province.  That 
very  day  they  defeated  the  forces  of  the  provincials 


Avhich  oppofed  them  ;  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  town  America. 
Avith  fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  time  v  "  v~~  J 

to  execute  a  refolution  they  had  taken  of  fetting  it  on  3°9 
fire.  In  ten  days  the  Avhole  province  of  Georgia  Avas 
reduced,  Sunbury  alone  excepted  j  and  this  was  alfo ’Gt0Jt  :;l> 
brought  under  fubjedtion  by  General  Prevroft  in  his 
march  northward.  Every  proper  method  Avas  taken  to 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  and  rewards 
Avere  offered  for  apprehending  committee  and  aflembly 
men,  or  fuch  as  they  judged  moft  inimical  to  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  interefts.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Prcvoft,  the 
command  of  the  troops  naturally  deA'dved  on  him  as 
the  fenior  officer ;  and  the  conqueft  of  Carolina  Avas 
next  projected.  „IO 

In  this  attempt  there  Avas  no  fmall  probability  of  Carolina 
fuccefs.  The  country  contained  a  great  number  ofvaded. 
friends  to  government,  who  now  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  themfelves ;  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  ftandard  j 
and  there  Avas  not  in  the  province  any  confiderable  body 
of  provincial  forces  capable  of  oppofing  the  efforts  of  re¬ 
gular  and  Avell  difeiplined  troops.  On  the  firft  neAVS 
of  General  Prevoft’s  approach,  the  loyalifts  affembled 
in  a  body,  imagining  themftlves  able  to  fiar.d  their 
ground  until  their  allies  fhould  arrive  ;  but  in  this  they 
Avere  difappointed.  The  Americans  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  them  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number.  The 
remainaer  retreated  into  Georgia  •,  and  after  undergoing 
many  difficulties,  at  laft  effected  a  jundlion  Avith  the 
Britifh  forces. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Lincoln,  Avith  a  con¬ 
fiderable  body  of  American  troops,  had  encamped 
Avithin  20  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah  ;  and  another 
ltrong  party  had  ported  themfelves  at  a  place  called 
Briar's  Creek,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  fame  name. 

Thus  the  extent  of  the  Britifh  government  Avas  likely 
to  be  circumfcribed  within  very  narroAV  bounds.  Ge¬ 
neral  Prevolt  therefore  determined  to  diflodge  the- 
party  at  Briar’s  Creek  :  and  the  latter,  trufting  to  their 
ftrong  fituation,  and  being  remifs  in  their  guard,  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  on  the  30th  of  March  ,IX 
1779;  Avhen  they  Avere  utterly  routed  with  the  lofs  of  American* 
400  killed  and  taken,  befides  a  great  number  drowned  defeated, 
in  the  river  or  the  fwamps.  The  whole  artillery,  ftores, 
baggage,  and  almoft  all  the  arms,  of  this  unfortunate 
party  were  taken,  fo  that  they  could  no  more  make  any 
ftand  j  and  thus  the  province  of  Georgia  was  once  more 
freed  from  the  enemy,  and  a  communication  opened 
Avith  thofe  places  in  Carolina  Avhere  the  royalifts  chiefly 
refided. 

The  vidtory  at  Briar’s  Creek  proved  of  confiderable 
fervice  to  the  Britifh  caufe.  Great  numbers  of  the  loy¬ 
alifts  joined  his  army,  and  confiderably  increafed  its 
force.  Hence  he  was  enabled  to  ltretch  his  ports  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  partes  : 
fo  that  General  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  in- 
adtion  ;  and  at  laft  moved  off  towards  Augufla,  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  provincial  aflembly,  which  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fit  in  that  place,  the  capital  being  novv  in  the 
hands  of  the  Britifh. 

Lincoln  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  port,  than  it  Avas 
judged  a  proper  time  by  the  Britifh  general  to  put  in 
execution  the  grand  fcheme  which  had  been  meditated 
againft  Carolina.  Many  difficulties  indeed  lay  in  his 
way.  The  river  Savannah  Avas  fo  fwelled  by  the  excef- 
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America,  five  rains^of  the  feafon,  that  it  feemed  impaffable ;  the  proved  impregnable  to  their  attacks.  This  difappoint- 

ment  was  inftar.tly  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Port  Royal, 
which  General  Prevoft  took  pofftffion  of,  and  put 'his’ 
troops  into  proper  Rations,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
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'—v—'  oppofite  fhore,  for  a  great  way,  was  fo  full  of  fwamps 
and  marlhes,  that  no  army  could  march  over  it  without 
the  greateft  difficulty  ;  and,  to  render  the  paffage  Rill 
more  difficult,  General  Moultrie  was  left  with  a  coufi- 
derable  body  of  troops  in  order  to  oppofe  the  enemy’s 
The  Britifli  attempts.  But  in  fpite  of  every  oppofition,  the  con- 
troops  ad-  Raney  and  perfeverance  of  the  Britiffi  forces  at  laR 
prevailed.  General  Moultrie  wras  defeated,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  towards  Charleflown  ;  and  the  victorious 
army,  after  having  waded  through  the  marffies  for 
fome  time,  at  laR  arrived  in  an  open  country,  through 
which  they  purfued  their  march  with  great  rapidity  to¬ 
wards  the  capital ;  while  General  Lincoln  remained 
in  a  Rate  of  fecurity  at  AuguRa,  vainly  imagining  that 
the  obRacles  he  had  left  in  the  way  could  not  be  fur- 
mounted. 

Certain  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Charlef- 
town  was  expofed  at  laR  aroufed  the  American  general 
from  his  lethargy.  A  chofen  body  of  infantry,  mount¬ 
ed  on  horfeback  for  the  greater  expedition,  was  de- 
fpatched  before  him  ;  while  Lincoln  himfelf  followed 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  coiled.  General  Moultrie 
too,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  from  Savannah, 
and  fome  others  he  had  colleCted  fince  his  retreat  from 
thence,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  Charleflown,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
But  all  oppofition  proved  ineffectual.  The  Americans 
were  defeated  in  every  encounter  ;  and,  retreating  con¬ 
tinually,  allowed  the  Britiffi  army  to  come  within  can- 
non-ffiot  of  Charleflown  on  the  12th  of  May. 

The  town  was  now  fummoned  to  furrender,  and  the 
inhabitants  would  gladly  have  agreed  to  obferve  a  neu¬ 
trality  during  the  refl  of  the  war,  and  would  have  en¬ 
gaged  alfo  for  the  refl  of  the  terms.  But  thefe  terms 
not  being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  for  a  vi¬ 
gorous  defence.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  power 
of  the  Britiffi  commander  at  this  time  to  make  an  at- 
The^a**  tack  with  any  profpeCt  of  fuccefs.  His  artillery  was 
tempt  on  it  not  of  fufficient  weight ;  there  were  no  ffiips  to  fup- 
abandoned.  port  his  attack  by  land  ;  and  General  Lincoln  advan¬ 
cing  rapidly  with  a  fuperior  army,  threatened  to  en- 
clofe  him  between  his  own  force  and  the  town  ;  fo  that 
ffiould  he  fail  in  his  firfl  attempt,  certain  deftruCtion 
would  be  the  confequence.  For  thefe  reafons  he  with¬ 
drew  his  forces  from  before  the  town,  and  took  poffef- 
fion  of  two  iflands  called  St  James's  and  St  John's ,  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  foulhward  ;  where  having  waited  fome  time, 
his  force  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  two  frigates. 
With  thefe  he  determined  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of 
Port  Royal,  another  iiland  poffefled  of  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  many  other  natural  advantages,  from  its 
fituation  alfo  commanding  all  thefeacoafl  from  Charlef- 
town  to  Savannah  river.  The  American  general, 
however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  accompliffied  with¬ 
out  oppofition.  Perceiving  that  his  opponent  had  occu¬ 
pied  an  advantageous  pofl  on  St  John’s  iiland,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  enterprife  againfl  Port  Royal,  he  attempted, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  to  diflodge  him  from  it  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  an  obflinate  attack,  the  provincials  were,  a*  ufual, 
obliged  to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs  On  this  occafion 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Britiffi  arms  was  in  a  great  meaCure 
owing  to  an  armed  float ;  which  galled  the  right  think 
of  the  enemy  fo  effectually,  that  they  could  dircCt  the  ir 
efforts  only  againfl  the  flrongefl  part  of  the  lines,  which 
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fuch  reinforcements  as  were  neceffary  for  the  intended 
attack  on  Charleflown.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  Count  d’Eftaing,  who,  as  weD’Eftaing's 
have  already  obferved,  had  put  into  Bofton  harbour  toProclaroi- 
refit,  had  uled  his  utmoft  efforts  to  ingratiate  himfelf1'0'1, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zealous  alfo  in  the 
caufe  of  his  mafler,  he  had  publiffied  a  proclamation 
to  be  difperfed  through  Canada,  inviting  the  people  to 
return  to  their  original  friendlhip  with  France,  and 
declaring  that  all  who  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  fhould  certainly  find  a  proteCtor  in  the 
king  of  France.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  proved 
infufficient  at  this  time  to  produce  any  revolution,  01- 
even  to  form  a  party  of  any  confequence  among  the 
Canadians. 

As  foon  as  the  French  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  D’Eftamj 
he  took  the  opportunity,  while  that  of  Admiral  Byron  fails  to  the 
had  been  ffiattered  by  a  florm,  of  failing  to  the  Weft 'Veft  In* 
Indies.  During  his  operations  there,  the  Americans  "3‘ 
having  reprefented  his  conduct  as  totally  unferviceable 
to  them,  he  received  orders  from  Europe  to  aflift  the 
colonies  with  all  poffible  fpeed.  -jg 

In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  he  directed  his  D’Eftaing ’s 
courfe  towards  Georgia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  that  exPed,t,0T' 
province  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  put  it, 
as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence 
as  would  effectually  fecure  them  from  any  future  at¬ 
tack.  This  feemed  to  be  an  eafy  matter,  from  the 
little  force  by  which  he  knew  he  ffiould  be  oppofed  ; 
and  the  next  objeCl  in  contemplation  was  no  lels  than 
the  deftruCtion  of  the  Britifli  fleet  and  army  at  New 
York,  and  their  total  expulfion  from  the  continent 
of  America.  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  with  a  fleet  of 
22  fail  of  the  line  and  10  large  frigates.  His  arrival 
was  fo  little  expeCted,  that  feveral  veffels  laden  with 
provifions  and  military  ftores  fell  into  his  hands  •,  the 
Experiment  alfo,  a  veffel  of  50  guns,  commanded  by 
Sir  James  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  flout  refiftance. 

On  the  continent,  the  Britifli  troops  were  divided.  Ge¬ 
neral  Prevoft,  with  an  inconfiderable  part,  remained  at 
Savannah  ;  but  the  main  force  was  under  Colonel  Mait¬ 
land  at  Port  Royal.  On  the  firfl  appearance  of  the 
French  fleet,  an  exprefs  was  defpatched  to  Colonel 
Maitland  :  but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  enemy  ;  fo 
that  before  he  could  fit  out  in  order  to  join  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  fecured  moft  of 
the  paffes  by  land,  while  the  French  fleet  effectually 
blocked  up  the  paffage  by  fea.  But,  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  creeks  and  rivulets,  and  marching  over  land,  he 
arrived  juft  in  time  to  relieve  Savannah. 

D’Eftaing,  after  making  a  gafeonade  of  what  had  Abuod 
happened  at  St  Vincents  and  Grenada,  had  allowed  o.-ducl  of 
General  Prevoft  24  hours  to  deliberate  whether  he  1*IC 
lliould  capitulate  or  not.  This  time  the  general  cm- <r 
ploved  in  making  the  bed  preparations  he  could  for  a 
defence;  and  during  this  time  it  waa  that  Colonel 
Maitland  arrived.  li’Eftaing’s  fummons  was  now  re¬ 
jected  ;  and  as  on  this  occafion  the  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy  was  by  no  means  fo  much  out  of  proportion  as 
it  had  been  at  Grenada,  there  was  every  probability  of 
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fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh.  The  garrifon  now 
confifted  of  3000  men,  all  of  approved  valour  and  ex¬ 
perience,  while  the  united  force  of  the  French  and  A- 
mericans  did  not  amount  to  10,000.  The  event  was 
anfwerable  to  the  expectations  of  the  Britifh  general. 
Having  the  advantage  of  a  ftrong  fortification  and  ex¬ 
cellent  engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  fo  little 
impreflion,  that  D’Eftaing  refolved  to  bombard  the 
town,  and  a  battery  of  nine  mortars  was  erefted  for  the 
purpofe.  This  produced  a  requeft  from  General  Pre- 
voft,  that  the  women  and  children  might  be  allowed 
to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety.  But  the  allied  command¬ 
ers  had  the  inhumanity  to  refufe  compliance  ;  and  they 
refolved  to  give  a  general  affault.  This  was  accord¬ 
ingly  attempted  on  the  9th  of  October:  but  the  af- 
failants  were  everywhere  repulfed  with  fuch  {laughter, 
that  1200  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  for¬ 
mer  was  Count  Pulafki,  and  among  the  latter  was 
D’Eftaing  himfelf. 

This  difafter  entirely  overthrew  the  fanguine  hopes 
of  the  Americans  and  French;  mutual  reproaches  and 
animofities  took  place  in  the  moft  violent  degree ;  and 
after  waiting  eight  days  longer,  both  parties  prepared 
for  a  retreat ;  the  French  to  their  fhipping,  and  the 
Americans  into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfuccefsfully  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fouthern  colonies,  their  antagonifts  were 
no  lefs  affiduous  in  diftrefling  them  in  the  northern 
parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was  fent  with  a  fleet,  car- 
rying  on  board  General  Matthews,  with  a  body  of 
land  forces,  into  the  province  of  Virginia.  Their  firft 
attempt  was  on  the  town  of  Portfmouth;  where,  though 
the  enemy  had  deftroyed  fome  {hips  of  great  value, 
the  Britifh  troops  arrived  in  time  to  fave  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  others.  On  this  occafion  about  120  veflels  of 
different  fizes  were  burnt,  and  20  carried  off ;  and  an 
imraenfe  quantity  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  ufe  of 
General  Wafhington’s  army  was  either  deftroyed  or 
carried  off,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  naval  and 
military  ftores.  The  fleet  and  army  returned  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  lofs  to  New  York. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  expedition  wras  attend¬ 
ed,  foon  gave  encouragement  to  attempt  another.  The 
Americans  had  for  fome  time  been  employed  in  the 
ereffion  of  two  ftrong  forts  on  the  river  ;  the  one  at 
Verplanks  Neck  on  the  eaft,  and  the  other  at  Stoney 
Point  on  the  weft  fide.  Thefe  when  completed  would 
have  been  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  the  Americans,  as 
commanding  the  principal  pafs,  called  the  King's  Ferry, 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  colonies.  At  pre- 
fent,  however,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
any  effedtual  defence;  and  it  was  therefore  determined 
to  attack  them  before  the  works  fhould  be  completed. 
The  force  employed  on  this  occafion  was  divided  into 
two  bodies  ;  one  of  which  directed  its  courfe  againft 
Verplanks,  and  the  other  againft  Stoney  Point.  The 
former  was  commanded  by  General  Vaughan,  the  latter 
by  General  Pattifon,  while  the  {hipping  was  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  George  Collier.  General  Vaughan 
met  with  no  refiftance,  the  enemy  abandoning  their 
works,  and  felting  fire  to  every  thing  combuftible  that 
they  could  not  carry  off.  At  Stoney  Point,  however, 
a  vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  honourable  condi¬ 
tions.  To  fecure  the  poffeflion  of  this  laft,  which  was 
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the  more  important  of  the  two,  General  Clinton  remo-  America, 
ved  from  his  former  fituation,  and  encamped  in  fuch  a  v-.  > 
manner  that  Wafhington  could  not  give  any  affiftance. 

The  Americans,  however,  revenged  themfelves  by  di¬ 
ftrefling,  with  their  numerous  privateers,  the  trade  to 
New  York. 

This  occafioned  a  third  expedition  to  Connecticut, 
where  thefe  privateers  were  chiefly  built  and  harbour¬ 
ed.  The  command  was  given  to  Governor  Tryon,  and 
to  General  Garth,  an  officer  of  known  valour  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Under  convoy  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
armed  veflels  they  landed  at  Newhaven,  where  they  de- 
moliftied  the  batteries  that  had  been  ereCted  to  oppofe 
them,  and  deftroyed  the  {hipping  and  naval  ftores  ;  but 
they  fpared  the  town  itfelf,  as  the  inhabitants  had  ab- 
ftained  from  firing  out  of  their  houfes  upon  the  troops. 

From  Newhaven  they  marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they 
proceeded  as  before,  reducing  the  town  alfo  to  afties. 

Norwalk  was  next  attacked,  which  in  like  manner  was 
reduced  to  aflies ;  as  was  alfo  Greenfield,  a  fmall  fea- 
port  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Their  fucceffes  proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  Americans  ;  fo  that  General  Wafliing- 
ton  determined  at  all  events  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
Stoney  Point.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  General  Wayne 
with  a  detachment  of  cliofen  men,  directing  them  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  furprife.  On  this  occa¬ 
fion  the  Americans  (bowed  a  fpirit  and  refolution  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  thing  they  had  performed  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war.  Though  after  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Britifh  the  fortifications  of  this  place  had  been  complet¬ 
ed,  and  were  very  ftrong,  they  attacked  the  enemy 
with  bayc.nets,  after  pafling  through  a  heavy  fire  of 
mufketry  and  grape  (hot ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  oppofi- 
tion,  obliged  the  furviving  part  of  the  garrifon,  amount- 
ing  to  500  men,  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war. 

Though  the  Americans  did  not  at  prefent  attempt 
to  retain  poffeflion  of  Stoney  Point,  the  fuccefs  they 
had  met  with  in  the  enterprife  emboldened  them  to 
make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Paulus  Hook,  a  fortified  poft 
on  the  Jerfey  fide  oppofite  to  New  York  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  not  attended  with  equal  fuccefs,  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  with  precipitation  after  they  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  one  or  two  polls. 

Another  expedition  of  greater  importance  was  now Unfuccefs- 
proje&ed  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  This  was  ful  expedi- 
againft  a  poft  on  the  river  Penobfcot,  on  the  borders  of1'0"  the 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  Britifh  had  lately  taken  pof- 
feflion,  and  where  they  had  begun  to  ereCt  a  fort  which  nobfcot. 
threatened  to  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  colo- 
nifts.  The  armament  deftined  againft  it  was  fo  foon  got 
in  readinefs,  that  Colonel  Maclean,  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  at  Penobfcot,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  part  of  his  fcheme;  and  inftead  of  a  regular 
fort,  to  content  himfelf  with  putting  the  works  already 
conftru&ed  in  as  good  a  pofture  of  defence  as  poflible. 

The  Americans  could  not  effect  a  landing  without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  bringing  the  guns  of  their 
largeft  veflels  to  bear  upon  the  fhore.  As  foon  as  this 
was  done,  however,  they  ereCted  feveral  batteries,  and 
kept  up  a  brilk  fire  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight ;  after 
which  they  propofed  to  give  a  general  affault :  but  be¬ 
fore  this  could  be  effeCted,  they  perceived  Sir  George 
Collier  with  a  Britifh  fleet  failing  up  the  river  to  at¬ 
tack 
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America,  tack  them.  On  this  they  inftantly  embarked  their  ar- 
»'■—  v  >  tillery  and  military  ltores,  failing  up  the  river  as  far  as 

poflible  in  order  to  avoid  him.  They  were  fo  clofely 
purfued,  however,  that  not  a  Angle  veffel  could  efcape  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  fleet,  confifting  of  19  armed  veffels 
and  24  tranfports,  was  deftroyed  ;  moll  of  them  indeed 
being  blown  up  by  themfelves.  The  foldiers  and  fail- 
ors  were  obliged  to  wander  through  immenfe  deferts, 
where  they  fuffered  much  for  want  of  proviflons  ;  and 
to  add  to  their  calamities,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  foldiers  and  feamen  concerning  the  caufe  of  their 
difafter,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray,  wherein  a  great 
number  were  killed. 

Thus  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almoft 
everywhere  unfuccefsful,  the  independency  of  the  for¬ 
mer"  feemed  yet  to  be  in  danger  notwithftanding  the 
afliftance  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  further  encou- 
3’4  ragement  was  given  by  the  acceflion  of  Spain  to  the 
Spam  joins  confederacy  againft  Britain  in  the  month  of  June  1779. 
the  confe-  The  firft  effect  of  this  appeared  in  an  invafion  of  Weft 
deracy  a-  jqor;da  by  the  Spaniards  in  September  1779.  As  the 
uinftBn"  country  was  in  no  ftate  of  defence,  the  enemy  eafily 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole  almoft  without 
oppofition.  Their  next  enterprife  was  againft  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  where  the  Britilh  logwood-cutters 
were  fettled.  Thefe  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to 
refill,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief; 
who  fent  them  a  fupply  of  men,  ammunition,  and  mi¬ 
litary  ftores,  under  Captain  Dalrymple.  Before  the 
arrival  of  this  detachment,  the  principal  fettlement  in 
thofe  parts,  called  St  George's  Key ,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the  Britilh.  In  his  way 
Captain  Dalrymple  fell  in  with  a  fquadron  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Parker  in  fearch  of  fome  regifter  Ihips  richly  la¬ 
den;  but  which  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa, 
325  were  too  ftrongly  protected  by  the  fort  to  be  attacked 
Fort  Omoa  with  fafety.  A  project  was  then  formed  in  conjunc- 
taken  by  tjon  'the  people  of  Honduras,  to  reduce  this  fort, 
the  Britilh;  The  defi&n  was  to  furprife  it ;  but  the  Spaniards  having 
difcovered  them,  they  were  obliged  to  fight.  Viftory 
quickly  declared  for  the  Britilh  ;  but  the  fortifications 
were  fo  ftrong,  that  the  artillery  they  had  brought  a- 
long  with  them  were  found  too  light  to  make  any  im- 
prelfion.  It  was  then  determined  to  try  the  fuccefs  of 
an  efcalade  ;  and  this  was  executed  with  fo  much  fpirit, 
that  the  Spaniards  ftood  aftonilhed  without  making 
any  refiftance,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their 
officers,  threw  down  their  arras  and  furrendered.  The 
fpoil  was  immenfe,  being  valued  at  three  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Spaniards  chiefly  lamented  the  lofs  of 
250  quintals  of  quickfilver  ;  a  commodity  indifpenlably 
neceffary  in  the  working  of  their  gold  and  filver  mines, 
fo  that  they  offered  to  ranfutn  it  at  any  price  ;  but  this 
was  refufed,  as  well  as  the  ranfom  of  the  fort,  though 
the  governor  offered  300,000  dollars  for  it.  A  fmall 
6  garrifon  was  left  for  the  defence  of  the  place  :  but  it  was 
but  drey  quickly  attacked  by  a  fuperior  force,  and  obliged  to 
are  obliged  evacuate  it,  though  not  without  deftroying  every  thing 
to  evacuate  tbat  couy  be  of  ufe  to  the  enemy  ;  fpiking  the  guns, 
and  even  locking  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  carrying 
off  the  keys.  All  this  was  done  in  the  fight  of  the  be- 
fiegers  ;  after  which  the  garrifon  embarked  without  the 
lofs  of  a  man. 

As  no  operation  of  any  confequence  took  place  this 
year  in  the  province  of  New  York,  the  congrefs  made 


ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  difpatch  General  Sullivan  America. 
with  a  confiderable  force,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  —  ■  J 

on  the  Indians  for  their  ravages  and  depredations:  3Z7 

and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was,  not  merely  the 
reduction  of  them,  but  if  poflible  their  utter  extirpation.  geance  on 
Of  this  the  Indians  were  apprifed  ;  and  collefting  all  the  Indian*, 
their  ftrength,  refolved  to  come  to  a  decifive  engage¬ 
ment.  Accordingly  they  took  a  ftrong  poll  in  the 
moft  woody  and  mountainous  part  of  the  country ; 
erefling  a  breaftwork  in  the  front,  of  large  logs  of 
wood,  extending  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  their  right 
flank  was  covered  by  a  river,  and  the  left  by  a  hill  of 
difficult  accefs.  This  advantageous  pofition  they  had 
taken  by  the  advice  of  the  refugees  who  were  among 
them,  and  of  whom  200  or  200  were  prefent  in  the 
battle. 

Thus  ported,  the  Indians  waited  the  approach  of 
the  American  army ;  but  the  latter  having  brought 
fome  artillery  along  with  them,  played  it  againft  the 
breaftwork  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
two  hours  it  was  almoft  deftroyed  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  party  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  they 
became  apprehenfive  of  being  furrounded,  on  which 
they  inftantly  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  The  A- 
mericans  after  this  battle  met  with  no  further  refiftance 
of  any  confequence.  They  were  fuffered  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  and  to  execute  in  the  moft 
ample  manner  the  vengeance  they  had  projected.  On 
entering  the  country  of  the  Indians,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  been  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  far  beyond  what  had  been  fuppofed.  From 
General  Sullivan’s  account  it  was  learned,  that  the  In¬ 
dian  houfes  were  large,  convenient,  and  even  elegant  ; 
their  grounds  were  excellently  cultivated,  and  their  gar¬ 
dens  abounded  in  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
fit  for  food.  The  whole  of  this  fine  counfry  was  now 
by  the  American  general  converted  into  a  defert. 

Forty  towns  and  fettlements,  befides  fcattered  habita. 
tions,  were  demoliffied  ;  the  fields  of  corn,  the  orchards, 
the  plantations,  were  utterly  laid  wafte  ;  all  the  fruit 
trees  were  cut  down  ;  and  fo  great  had  been  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Indians,  that  in  one  orchard  ijcoof  thefe 
were  deftroyed.  The  quantity  of  com  wafted  on  this 
occafion  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  i6o,COO  bufhei?. 

In  ffiort  fuch  was  the  defolation,  that  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army’s  leaving  the  country,  not  a  houfe,  not  a 
field  of  corn,  not  a  fruit  tree,  was  left  upon  the  ground, 
nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  feen  throughout  the  whole 

tra£l.  .. 

We  muft  now  take  a  view  of  the  tranfa&ions  in  the 
fouthern  colonies ;  to  which  the  war  was,  in  the  year 
1780,  fo  effedl ually  transferred,  that  the  operations 
there  became  at  laft  decifive.  The  fuccefs  of  General 
Prevoft  in  advancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  has  been  already  related,  together  with  the  ob- 
ftacles  which  prevented  him  from  becoming  mailer  of  it  3,* 
at  that  time.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 779,  how-  E*p«dition 
ever,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fet  fail  from  New  York  with  ot  Mr  H*o- 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  intended  for  the  attack 
of  Charleftown,  South  Carolina,  in  a  fleet  of  lhip«  of 
war  and  tranfports  under  the  command  of  \  ice  Ad-(0Wo. 
miral  Arbuthnot.  They  had  a  very  tedious  voyage ; 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  bad  ;  fcveral  of  the  tranf- 
ports  were  loft,  as  was  alfo  the  greater  part  of  the 
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America,  horfes  'which  they  carried  with  them,  intended  for  ca- 
v"  '  valry  or  other  public  ufes ;  and  an  ordnance  Ihip  like- 
wife  foundered  at  fea.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  repair  the  damages  fu- 
(lained  on  their  voyage,  they  proceeded  from  thence 
on  the  10th  of  February  1780  to  North  Edifto, 
the  place  of  debarkation  which  had  been  previoufly 
appointed.  They  had  a  favourable  and  fpeedy  paffage 
thither  :  and  though  it  required  time  to  have  the  bar 
explored  and  the  channel  marked,  the  tranfports  all 
entered  the  harbour  the  next  day ;  and  the  army  took 
poffeffion  of  John’s  Ifland  without  oppofition.  Prepa¬ 
rations  were  then  nfade  for  palling  the  fquadron  over 
Charlellown  bar,  where  the  high  water  fpring  tides 
were  only  19  feet  deep  :  but  no  opportunity  offered 
of  going  into  the  harbour  till  the  20th  of  March, 
when  it  was  effected  without  any  accident,  though 
the  American  galleys  continually  attempted  to  prevent 
the  Englifh  boats  from  founding  the  channel.  The 
Britilh  troops  had  previoufly  removed  from  John’s  to 
James’s  ifland;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month 
they  effefted  their  landing  at  Charlellown  Neck.  On 
the  iff  of  April  they  broke  ground  within  800  yards 
of  the  American  works;  and  by  the  8th  the  befiegers 
guns  were  mounted  in  battery. 

As  foon  as  the  army  began  to  ere£l  their  batteries 
again!!  the  town,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the 
(Irlt  favourable  opportunity  of  palling  Sullivan’s  ifland, 
upon  which  there  was  a  ftrong  fort  of  batteries,  the 
chief  defence  of  the  harbour.  He  weighed  on  the 
9th,  with  the  Roebuck,  Richmond,  and  Romulus, 
Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh,  and  Sandwich  armed  Ihip, 
the  Renown  bringing  up  the  rear;  and,  palling  through 
a  fevere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James’s 
ifland,  witli  the  lofs  of  27  feamen  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Richmond’s  fore-top-mal!  was  Ihot  away,  and  the 
fhips  in  general  fuftained  damage  in  their  malls  and 
rigging,  though  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But 
the  Acetus  tranfport,  having  on  board  fume  naval 
llores,  grounded  within  gunlhot  of  Sullivan’s  ifland, 
and  received  fo  much  damage  that  Hie  was  obliged  to 

329  be  abandoned  and  burnt. 

The  town  On  the  10th,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar- 
"b^Lincoln  buthnot  fummoned  the  town  to  furrender  to  his  ma- 
y  mco  n. jefty’3  arms :  but  Major-general  Lincoln,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Charlellown,  returned  them  an  anfwer,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The 
batteries  were  now  opened  again!!  the  town;  and  from 
their  effe£l  the  fire  of  the  American  advanced  works 
confiderably  abated.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lincoln  was  by  far  too 
few  for  defending  works  of  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of 
Charlellown  ;  and  that  many  of  thefe  were  men  little 
accuftomed  to  military  fervice,  and  very  ill  provided 
with  clothes  and  other  neceffaries.  Lincoln  had  been 
for  fome  time  expecting  reinforcements  and  fupplies 
from  Virginia  and  other  places ;  but  they  came  in  very 
flowly.  Earl  Cornwallis,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton  under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  aflive  in  inter- 

330  cepting  fuch  reinforcements  and  fupplies  as  were  fent 
Several  re-  to  the  American  general.  They  totally  defeated  a 
menu,6 in-  conhderable  body  of  cavalry  and  militia  which  was 
tended  for  proceeding  to  the  relief  of  the  town;  and  alfo  made 
his  relief  themfelves  mailers  of  fome  polls  which  gave  them  in 
intercepted,  a  great  degree  the  command  of  the  country,  by 
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which  means  great  fupplies  of  provifions  fell  into  their  Awer;ca> 
hands.  ■ 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  things,  and  Fort  Sullivan  had 
alio  been  taken  by  the  king’s  troops,  when  on  the 
1 8th  General  Clinton  again  fummoned  the  town  to 
furrender ;  an  offer  being  made,  as  had  been  done 
before,  that  if  they  furrendered,  the  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  inhabitants  Ihould  be  preferved  to  them. 

Articles  of  capitulation  were  then  propofed  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Lincoln  ;  but  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Clinton.  At  length,  however,  the  town  being 
elofely  invelled  on  all  tides,  and  the  preparations  to 
llorm  it  in  every  part  being  in  great  forwardnefs,  and 
the  fliips  ready  to  move  to  the  affault,  General  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  that  purpofe  by  the 
inhabitants,  furrendered  it  on  fuch  articles  of  capitula-  331 
tion  as  General  Clinton  had  before  agreed  to.  ThisT^e  P,ace 
was  on  the  1 2th  of  May,  which  was  one  month  and  ^urrend®rs* 
two  days  after  the  town  had  been  firft  fummoned  to 
furrender. 

A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  was  found  in  Charlellown  ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  account,  the  number  of  prifoners 
taken  in  Charlellown  amounted  to  5618  men,  exclu- 
live  of  near  a  tboufand  failors  in  arms ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  General  Lincoln’s  account,  tranfmitted  to  the 
congrefs,  the  whole  number  of  continental  troops  ta¬ 
ken  prifoners  amounted  to  no  more  than  2487.  The 
remainder,  therefore,  included  in  General  Clinton’s  ac¬ 
count,  mull  have  confided  of  militia  and  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  Several  American  frigates  were  alfo 
taken  or  dellroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Charlellown. 

The  lofs  of  Charlellown  evidently  excited  a  confi- 
derable  alarm  in  America:  and  their  popular  writers, 
particularly  the  author  of  the  celebrated  performance 
entitled  Common  Senfe,  in  fome  other  pieces  made  ufe 
of  it  as  a  powerful  argument  to  lead  them  to  more  vi¬ 
gorous  exertions  againlt  Great  Britain,  that  they  might 
the  more  effedlually  and  certainly  fecure  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  f 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  employed  in  his  voy-  Apprehen- 
age  to  Charlellown,  and  in  the  fiege  of  that  place,  fi°ns  at 
the  garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to  have  been  whol-^ew  Yoft' 
ly  free  from  apprehenfions  for  their  own  fafety.  An 
intenfe  froft,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow, 
began  about  the  middle  of  December  1779,  and  (hut 
up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  the 
fea,  within  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  and  General  Clinton.  The  feverity  of  the 
weather  increafed  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  towards 
the  middle  of  January  all  communications  with  New 
York  by  water  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  as  many  new 
ones  opened  by  the  ice.  The  inhabitants  could  fcarcc- 
ly  be  faid  to  be  in  an  infular  Hate.  Horfes  with  heavy 
carriages  could  go  over  the  ice  into  the  Jerfeys  from 
one  ifland  to  another.  The  paffage  in  the  North  Ri¬ 
ver,  even  in  the  wideft  part  from  New  York  to  Paulus 
Hook,  which  was  2000  yards,  was  about  the  19th  of 
January  praflicable  for  the  heavielt  cannon  :  an  event 
which  had  been  unknown  in  the  memory  of  man. 

Provifions  were  foon  after  tranfported  upon  fledges,  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice  from 
New  York  to  Staten  Ifland,  which  was  a  dillance  of 
ix  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumllanced, 
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tvas  confidered  as  much  expofed  to  the  attacks  from 
the  continental  troops  :  and  it  was  ftrongly  report¬ 
ed  that  General  Walhington  was  meditating  a  great 
ftroke  upon  New  York  with  his  whole  force,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  attacks.  Some  time  before  this,  Major-gene¬ 
ral  Pattifon,  commandant  at  New  York,  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  addrefs  from  many  of  the  inhabitants,  offer¬ 
ing  to  put  themfelves  in  military  array,  he  thought 
the  prefent  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proving  the  fin- 
cerity  of  their  profellions.  Accordingly  he  iffued  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants 
from  16  to  60  to  take  up  arms.  The  requifition  was 
fo  readily  complied  with,  that  in  a  few  days  40 
companies  from  the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were  enrol¬ 
led,  officered,  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  2600, 
many  fubftantial  citizens  ferving  in  the  ranks  of  each 
company.  Other  volunteer  companies  were  formed  ; 
and  the  city  was  put  into  a  very  ffrong  pofture  of  de¬ 
fence. 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  upon  New  York, 
whatever  defign  might  originally  have  been  meditated  j 
but  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Staten  Illand,  where 
there  were  about  1 800  men,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Sterling,  who  were  well  intrenched. 
General  Walhington,  whofe  army  was  hutted  at  Mor- 
riftown,  fent  a  detachment  of  2700  men,  with  fix 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  mortars,  and  fome  horfes,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  Sterling,  who  arrived  at  Staten 
Illand  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  January.  The 
advanced  polls  of  the  Britiffi  troop3  retired  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Americans,  who  formed  the  line, 
and  made  fome  movements  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; 
but  they  withdrew  in  the  night,  after  having  burnt 
one  houfe,  pillaged  fome  others,  and  carried  off  with 
them  about  200  head  of  cattle.  Immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Americans  on  Staten  illand,  Lieutenant- 
general  Knyphaufen  had  embarked  600  men  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  paitage,  and  to  fupport  General  Sterling : 
but  the  floating  ice  compelled  them  to  return.  It  is, 
however,  imagined,  that  the  appearance  of  thefe  tranf- 
ports,  with  the  Britilh  troops  on  board,  which  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  could  fee  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  .induced 
the  latter  to  make  fo  precipitate  a  retreat. 

After  Charleftown  had  furrendered  to  the  king’s 
troops,  General  Clinton  iffued  two  proclamations,  and 
alfo  circulated  a  hand  bill  among!!  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king’s 
troops.  It  was  faid,  that  the  helping  hand  of  every 
man  was  wanted  to  re-ellablifh  peace  and  good  go¬ 
vernment  :  and  that  as  the  commander  in  chief  wilhed 
not  to  draw  the  king’s  friends  into  danger,  while  any 
doubt  could  remain  of  their  fuccefs  ;  f>  now  that  this 
was  certain,  he  trufled  that  one  and  all  would  heartily 
join,  and  by  a  general  concurrence  give  effect  to  iuch 
neceffary  meafures  for  that  purpofe  as  from  time  to 
time  might  be  pointed  out.  Thofe  who  had  lamilies 
were  to  form  a  militia  to  remain  at  home,  and  occa- 
fionally.  to  affemble  in  their  own  dillrifts,  when  re¬ 
quired,  under  officers  of  their  own  chooGng,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order.  1  bofe  who 
had  no  families,  and  who  could  conveniently  be  fpared 
for  a  time,  it  was  prefumed,  would  cheerfully  affill  his 
mnjefly’s  troops  in  driving  their  oppreffors,  afting  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  congrcfs,  and  all  the  mifcrics  of 
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war,  far  from  that  colony.  1' or  this  purpofe  it  was  Americ? 
faid  to  be  neceffary  that  the  young  men  Ihould  be  ready  — v — - 
to  afl'cmble  when  required,  and  to  ferve  wii.li  the  king’s 
troops  for  any  fix  months  of  the  enluing  twelve  that 
might  be  found  requhite,  under  proper  regulations. 

They  might  choofe  officers  to  each  company  to  com¬ 
mand  them  j  and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  on  fervice, 
pay,  ammunition,  and  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  king’s  troops.  When  they  joined  the  array, 
each  man  was  to  be  furnilhed  with  a  certificate,  decla¬ 
ring  that  he  was  only  engaged  to  ferve  as  a  militiaman 
for  the  time  fpecified  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  marched 
beyond  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  5  and  that,  when 
the  time  was  out,  he  was  freed  from  all  claims  what¬ 
ever  of  military  fervice,  excepting  the  common  and 
ufual  militia  duty  where  he  lived.  He  would  then, 
it  was  faid,  have  paid  his  debt  to  his  country,  and  be 
entitled  to  enjoy  undillurbed  that  peace,  liberty,  and 
property,  at  home,  which  he  had  contributed  to  fe- 
cure.  The  proclamations  and  publications  of  General 
Clinton  appeared  to  have  produced  fome  effeft  in  South 
Carolina ;  though  they  probably  operated  chiefly  upon 
thofe  who  were  before  not  much  inclined  to  the  caufe 
of  American  independence.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Charleftown  figned  an  addrefs  to 
General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbutlmot,  foliciting  to 
be  readmitted  to  the  character  and  condition  of  Bri- 
tilli  fubjefts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  having  been 
hitherto  confidered  as  prifoners  on  parole }  declaring- 
their  dilapprobation  of  the  doftrine  of  American  in¬ 
dependence  j  and  expreffing  their  regret,  that  after  the 
repeal  of  thofe  ftatutes  which  gave  rife  to  the  troubles 
in  America,  the  overtures  made  by  his  majefty’s.  com- 
miffioners  had  not  been  regarded  by  the  congrefs.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  proclamations  iffued  at 
this  time,  declared,  that  if  any  perfons  Ihould  thence¬ 
forward  appear  in  arms  in  order  to  prevent  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  his  majefty’s  government  in  that  country, 
or  Ihould,  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatfoever, 
attempt  to  compel  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  do 
fo,  or  Ihould  hinder  or  intimidate  the  king’s  faithful 
and  loyal  fubjefts  from  joining  his  forces  or  otberwife 
performing  thofe  duties  their  allegiance  required,  fuch 
perfons  Ihould  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  and 
their  eftates  be  immediately  feized  in  order  to  be  con- 
fifeated. 

Mean  time  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  prevent  the 
Americans  from  paying  fome  attention  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  On  the  4th  of  May  an  aft  palled  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  Maffachulets  Bay  for 
incorporating  and  ellablilhing  a  fociety  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  337 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the  congrefs,  towards  Procecd- 
the  clofe  of  the  preceding  year,  about  the  propriety  ,n£ C0B* 
of  their  afftmbling  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  ? 
now  refolved  that  they  Ihould  continue  to  meet  there: 
and  a  committee  of  three  members  waS  appointed,  to 
report  a  proper  place  where  buildings  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  reception  of  the  congrefs  together  with 
an  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  providing  fuch  build¬ 
ings  and  the  neceffary  offices  for  the  levcral  boards. 

It  was  alfo  refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  monument 
Ihould  be  erefted  to  the  memory  of  their  late  general 
Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Ouebcc,  in  tefti- 
niony  of  his  fignal  and  important  lcrvices  to  the  United 
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America.  States  of  America,  with  211  infcription  exprtflive  of 

1 - amjab]e  character  and  heroic  achievements  ;  and 

that  the  continental  treafurers  fhould  be  directed  to 
advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  300I.  to  Dr  Franklin 
to  defray  the  expence  ;  that  gentleman  being  defired 
to  caufe  the  monument  to  be  executed  at  Paris,  or  in 
fome  other  part  of  France.  It  was  likewife  refolved 
by  the  congrefs,  that  a  court  Ihould  be  etlablilhed 
for  the  trial  ot  all  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  cafes  of  capture  ; 
to  con  (ill  of  three  judges,  appointed  and  commiffioned 
by  congrefs,  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath  of  office  : 
and  that  the  trials  in  this  court  Ihould  be  determined 
by  the  ufage  of  nations. 

33s  .  The  difficulties  of  the  congrefs  and  of  the  people  of 
arifing  from  America  had  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  deprecia- 
the  depre-  tion  of  their  paper  currency.  At  the  time  when  the 
ciation  of  colonies  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  they 
their  paper  p,pcj  no  regUlar  civil  governments  eftabliffied  among 
currency.  0p  fufJJcient  energy  to  enforce  the  colle&ion  of 

taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  the  redemption  of  fuch 
bills  of  credit  as  their  neceffities  obliged  them  to  iffue. 
In  confequence  of  this  Hate  of  things,  their  bills  in¬ 
creafed  in  quantity  far  beyond  the  fum  neceffary  for  the 
purpofe  of  a  circulating  medium  :  and  as  they  wanted 
at  the  fame  time  fpecihc  funds  to  reft  on  for  their  re¬ 
demption,  they  fawr  their  paper  currency  daily  fink  in 
value.  The  depreciation  continued,  by  a  kind  of  gra¬ 
dual  progreffion,  from  the  year  1777  to  1780;  fo  that, 
at  the  latter  period,  the  continental  dollars  were  paffed, 
by  common  confent,  in  moft  parts  of  America,  at  the 
rate  of  at  leaf!  |£ths  below  their  nominal  value.  The 
impoffibility  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency 
to  any  fixed  ftandard,  occafioned  great  and  almoft  in- 
furmountable  embarraffments  in  afcertaining  the  value 
of  property,  or  carrying  on  trade  with  any  fufficient 
certainty.  Thofe  who  fold,  and  thofe  who  bought, 
were  left  without  a  rule  whereon  to  form  a  judgment 
of  their  profit  or  their  lofs  ;  and  every  fpecies  of  com¬ 
merce  or  exchange,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic,  was 
expofed  to  numberlefs  and  increafing  difficulties.  The 
cOnfequences  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
were  alfo  felt  with  peculiar  feverity  by  fuch  of  the  A- 
mericans  as  were  engaged  in  their  military  fervices,  and 
greatly  augmented  their  other  hardffiips.  The  requifi- 
tions  made  by  the  congrefs  to  the  feveral  colonies  for 
fupplies,  were  alfo  far  from  being  ahvays  regularly 
complied  with  :  and  their  troops  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  in  want  of  the  moft  common  neceffaries  ;  which  na¬ 
turally  occafioned  complaints  and  difeontent  among 
them.  Some  of  thefe  difficulties,  refulting  from  their 
circumftances  and  fituation,  perhaps  no  wifdom  could 
have  prevented  :  but  they  feem  to  have  arifen  in  part 
from  the  congrefs  not  being  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  finance,  and  from  a  defeat  of  fyftem  in 
the  departments  of  their  government.  The  caufe  of  the 
Americans  appears  alfo  to  have  fuffered  fomewhat  by 
their  depending  too  much  on  temporary  inliftments. 
But  the  congrefs  endeavoured,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1780,  to  put  their  army  on  a  more  permanent 
footing,  and  to  give  all  the  fatisfaflion  to  their  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers  which  their  circumftances  would  per¬ 
mit.  They  appointed  a  committee  for  arranging  their 
•finances,  and  made  fome  new  regulations  refpelting 
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their  war-office  and  treafury-board,  and  other  public  America 
departments. 

Notwithstanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  339 
laboured,  the  Americans  feemed  to  entertain  no  doubts 
but  that  they  ffiould  be  able  to  maintain  their  indepen-  merioan  in- 
dency.  The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  this  year  at  dependence 
Philadelphia  with  fome  pomp,  as  the  anniverfary  of  A- celebrated 
xnerican  independence.  A  commencement  for  confer- •t"hiiadel* 
ring  degrees  in  the  arts  wras  held  the  fame  day,  in  the1 
hall  of  the  univerfity  there  $  at  which  the  prefident  and 
members  of  the  congrefs  attended,  and  other  perfons 
in  public  offices.  The  chevalier  de  la  Lucerne,  mi- 
nifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  king  to  the 
United  States,  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  occafion.  A 
charge  was  publicly  addreffed  by  the  provoft  of  the 
univerfity  to  the  ftudents  j  in  which  he  faid,  that  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  them  “  on  that  aufpicious 
day,  which,  amidft  the  confufions  and  defolations  of 
war,  beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive ;  and  ani¬ 
mated  them  with  the  pleafing  profpedl  of  feeing  the 
facred  lamp  of  fcience  burning  with  a  Dill  blighter 
flame,  and  fcattering  its  invigorating  rays  over  the  un¬ 
explored  deferts  of  that  extenfive  continent  ;  until  the 
whole  world  fhould  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze  of 
knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion.  When  he  ftretched 
his  views  forward  (he  faid),  and  furveyed  the  riling 
glories  of  America,  the  enriching  confequer.ces  of  their 
determined  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of 
intellectual  improvement  and  ufeful  invention,  in  fcience 
and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  religion  and 
government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind  would 
range,  with  increafing  delight,  in  queft  of  the  undif- 
covered  treafure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  that  new  vnirld, 
or  in  the  other  fertile  fources  of  knowledge  with  which 
it  abounded  ;  his  heart  fwelled  with  the  pleafing  pro- 
fpeft,  that  the  fons  of  that  inftitution  would  diftinguilh 
themfelves,  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their  li¬ 
terary  contributions  to  the  embellilhment  and  increafe 
of  human  happinefs.” 

On  the  10th  of  July,  M.  Ternay,  with  a  fleet  con- a  large 
filling  of  feven  (hips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and  body  of 
a  large  body  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  the  Dench 
count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  I  (land  ;  and 
the  following  day  6000  men  were  landed  there.  A  iQand. 
committee  from  the  general  affembly  of  Rhode  I  (land 
was  appointed  to  congratulate  the  French  general  upon 
his  arrival  :  whereupon  he  returned  an  anfwer,  in  which 
he  informed  them,  that  the  king  his  mailer  had  fent 
him  to  the  affiftance  of  his  good  and  faithful  allies 
the  United  States  of  America.  At  prefent,  he  faid, 
he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater 
force  deftined  for  their  aid  ;  and  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  affure  them,  that  his  whole  power  ffiould  be  ex¬ 
erted  for  their  fupport.  Fie  added,  that  the  French 
troops  were  under  the  flrifleft  difeipline  ;  and,  adling 
under  the  orders  of  General  Waffiington,  would  live 
with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

A  fcheme  was  foon  afler  formed,  of  making  a  com¬ 
bined  attack  with  Englifli  fliips  and  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  again!!  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode 
Ifland.  Accordingly  a  confiderable  part  of  the  troops 
at  New  York  was  embarked  for  that  purpofe.  Ge¬ 
neral 
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palled  the  North  River,  by  a  very  rapid  movement’ 
and  with  an  army  increafed  to  12,000  men,  proceed¬ 
ed  w  ith  celerity  towards  King’s  Bridge,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tack  New  York;  but  learning  that  the  Britifh  ge¬ 
neral  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  difembarked 
his  troops  on  the  31a  of  the  month,  General  Walhing- 
ton  recroffed  the  river,  and  returned  to  his  former  Ration. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  the  admiral  had  agreed  to  re¬ 
linquish  their  defign  of  attacking  the  French  and 
Americans  at  Rliode  Illand  as  impracticable  for  the 
prefent. 

An  unfuccrefsful  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this 
time  in  the  Jerieys  by  General  Knyphaufen,  with 
7000  Britilh  troops  under  his  command,  to  furprife 
the  advanced  polls  of  General  Walhington’s  army. 
'1  hey  proceeded  very  rapidly  towards  Springfield, 
meeting  little  oppofition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge 
there,  which  was  very  gallantly  defended  by  170  of 
the  continental  trodps  for  15  minutes,  again!!  the  Bri- 
tilh  array  .  Dut  they-  xvere  at  length  obliged  to  give  up 
fo  unequal  a  conteft,  with  the  lofs  of  37  men.  °  After 
fecuring  this  pafs,  the  Britilh  troops  marched  into  the 
place,  and  fet  fire  to  moll  of  the  houtes.  They  alfo 
committed  fome  other  depredations  in  the  Jerfeys  ;  but 
gained  no  laurels  there,  being  obliged  to  return  about 
the  beginning  of  July  without  effecting  any  thing  ma¬ 
terial. 

But  in  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended 
with  more  fuccefs.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  commanded 
the  Britilh  troops  there,  obtained  a  very  fignal  victory 
over  General  Gates,  on  the  16th  of  Augufl.  The  ac¬ 
tion  began  at  break  of  day,  in  a  fituation  very  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  Britilh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable 
to  the  Americans.  I  he  latter  were  much  more  nu¬ 
merous ;  but  the  ground  on  which  both  armies  flood 
was  narrowed  by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  fo  that 
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of  the  Americans  was  very  confide rable  :  about  iooo 
prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  are  faid  to  have  been 
killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  is  not  very  accu¬ 
rately  afcertained.  Seven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  a 
number  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammunition  waggons  of 
the  Americans  were  alfo  taken.  Of  the  Britilh  troops, 
the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  213.  Amon" 
the  prifoners  taken  was  Major-general  Baron  de  Kalb^ 
a  Pruffian  officer  in  the  American  fervice,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  having  exhibited  great  gallantry  in 
the  courfe  of  the  atlion,  and  received  11  wounds.  1  he 
Britilh  troops  by  whom  this  great  victory  was  achieved 
did  not  much  exceed  2000,  while  the  American  army 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  6000,  of  which,  however, 
the  greateft  part  was  militia.  . 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  greatly  di-  AAivity  of 
ftinguiffied  himfelf  in  this  action,  was  detached  the^eLlt  ^ol* 
following  day,  with  fome  cavalry  and  light  infantry, Tarlet0,k 
amounting  to  about  350  men,  to  attack  a  corps  of 
Americans  under  General  Sumpter.  He  executed  this 
fervice  with  great  a£li“‘y  ^acLmiiliiary  addrefs.  He 
procured  good  information  of  Sumpter’s  movements  ; 
and  by  forced  and  concealed  marches  came  up  with  and 
furprifed  him  on  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  181I1, 
near  the  Catawba  fords.  He  totally  deftroyed  or  dif- 
perfed  his  detachment,  which  confided  of  700  men, 
killing  1  30  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  brais 
cannon,  300  prifoners,  and  44  w-aggons. 

Not  long  after  thefe  events,  means  were  found  toOcneral 
detach  Major-general  Arnold,  who  had  engaged  fo  ar-  Arnold  de- 
dently  in  the  caufe  of  America,  and  who  had  exhibited  ferH the 
fo  much  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  from  the  interefts^”'^-^ 
of  the  congrefs.  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  toco"=ru,• 
the  Britilh  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  this  tranf- 
aflion  ;  or,  if  the  overture  of  joining  the  king’s  troops 
came  firfl  from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was  the  perffin 


...  J  I  - . .  6  <-aiuc  11111  uom  ^vrnoiu,  mis  gentleman  was  tlie  perion 

the  Amencans  could  not  properly  avail  themfelves  of  employed  to  concert  the  affair  with  him.  More  mull 
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their  fuperior  numbers.  There  "teems  to  have  been 
fome  want  of  generalffiip  in  Gates,  in  fullering  himfelf 
to  be  furprifed  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  pofition  :  but 
this  circumftance  was  partly  the  effedl  of  accident ;  for 
both  armies  fet  out  with  a  defign  of  attacking  each 
other  precifely  at  the  fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding 
evening,  and  met  together  before  daylight  at  the 
place  where  the  a£lion  happened.  The  attack  was 
made  by  the  Britifh  troops  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  action  was  general  along  the  whole 
line.  It  was  at  this  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little 
hazinefs  in  the  air,  which  preventing  the  fmoke  from 
rifing,  occafioned  fo  thick  a  darknefs,  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tee  the  effefl  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-fupport- 
ed  fire  on  both  fides.  1  he  Britilh  troops  either  kept 
up  a  conflantfire,  or  made  ute  of  bayonets,  as  oppor- 


have  been  originally  comprehended  in  the  fcheme  than 
the  mere  defertion  of  the  American  caufe  by  Arnold  : 
but  whatever  defigns  had  been  formed  for  promoting 
the  views  of  the  Britilh  government,  they  were  fru- 
ftrated  by  the  apprehending  of  Major  Andr£.  He 
was  taken  in  dilguife,  after  having  affumed  a  falfe 
name,  on  the  23d  of  September,  by  three  American 
foldiers ;  to  whom  he  offered  confiderable  rewards,  if 
they  would  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  but  without 
efteifl.  Several  papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found 
upon  him;  and  when  Arnold  Bad  learned  that  Major 
Andre  was  teized,  he  found  means  to  get  on  board  t;; 
a  barge,  and  to  efcape  to  one  of  the  king’s  (hips.  Unhap»r 
General  Wathington  referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andre!111'  1  •* 

to  the  examination  and  decifion  of  a  board  of  general-1  r  Al  Jlc" 
officers,  confiding  of  Major-general  Greene,  Major- 
general  Lord  Sterling,  Msjor-general  the  Marquis  de 
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tunities  offered  ;  and,  after  an  obflinate  refiflance  dur-  general  j.ora  owning,  major-general  me  iviarquis  de 
ing  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans  la  Fayette,  M./or-general  the  Baron  de  Stenben,  two 

into  total  confufion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  all  other  major-generals,  and  right  brigadier-generals.  Ma- 

cniarters.  1  he  continental  troops  appear  to  have  be-  jor  Andre  wa-  examined  before  them,  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  cate  inquirid  to;  and  they  reported  to 


quarters,  i  lie  continental  troops  appear . . . 

haved  well;  but  the  militia  were  ffion  broken,  and  left 
the  former  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  the  Britiffi 
troops.  General  Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  rally 
the  militia,  but  without  effedl  :  the  Continentals  re¬ 
treated  in  fome  order;  but  the  rout  of  the  militia  was 
fo  great,  that  the  Britifh  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  purfuit  of  them  to  the  diflance  of  22  mile- 
VOL.  II.  Part  I. 


the  American  commander  in  chief,  that  Mr  Andre 
came  on  lliore  from  the  Vulture  (loop  of  war  in  the 
night,  on  an  interview  with  General  Arnold,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  tecrct  manner  ;  that  he  changed  his  drcl* 
within  the  American  lines;  and,  under  a  feigned  name 
and  in  a  difguited  habit,  paffed  the  American  works  at 
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America.  Stoney  and  Verplank’s  Points,  on  the  evening  of  the 
'  '  '  22d  of  September  j  that  he  was  taken  on  the  morning 

of  the  23d  at  Tarry-town,  he  being  then  on  the  way  for 
New  York  $  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  pof- 
feffion  feveral  papers  which  contained  intelligence  for 
the  enemy.  They  therefore  determined,  that  he  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy  ;  and  that, 
agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought 
to  fuffer  death.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  Robertfon,  and  the  late  American  general  Ar¬ 
nold,  all  wrote  preffing  letters  to  General  Walhington 
on  the  occafion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the 
board  of-  general  officers  from  being  put  in  force  :  But 
their  applications  were  ineffectual.  Major  Andre  was 
34g  hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on 
Hisamiable  the  2d  of  October.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  firm- 
charaCter.  nefs  ;  but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  more  military  death,  for  which  he  had  foli- 
cited.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable  quali¬ 
ties,  had  a  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
poffeffed  many  accomplifhments.  His  death,  there¬ 
fore,  was  regretted  even  by  his  enemies ;  and  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  determination  concerning  him  was  much 
exclaimed  againtt  in  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  by  impartial  perfons,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  gen¬ 
tleman  but  what  was  perfectly  confonant  to  the  rules 
of  war. 

Arnold  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  king’s 
fervice,  and  publiffied  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  dated  from  New  York,  OCtober  7.  in  which 
347  he  endeavoured  tojuftify  his  defertion  of  their  eaufe. 
Motivos  af-  He  faid,  that  when  he  firft  engaged  in  it,  he  con- 
figncd  by  ceived  the  rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and 
bk conduit  ^at  a°d  honour  called  him  to  her  defence.  A 
'redrefs  of  grievances  was  his  only  aim  and  objeCt  \  and 
therefore  he  acquiefced  unwillingly  in  the  declaration 
of  independence,  becaufe  he  thought  it  precipitate. 
But  what  now  induced  him  to  defert  their  eaufe  was 
the  difguft  he  had  conceived  at  the  French  alliance, 
and  at  the  refufal  of  congrefs  to  comply  with  the  laid 
terms  offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  he  thought  equal 
to  all  their  expectations  and  to  all  their  withes. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  con- 
duCt  of  Arnold  in  a  different  manner.  They  alleged, 
that  he  had  fo  involved  himfelf  in  debts  and  difficulties 
by  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America,  that 
he  had  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  there  :  that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  Britith  troops,  Arnold,  being  inverted  with  the 
command  in  that  city,  had  made  the  houfe  of  Mr 
Penn,  which  was  the  belt  in  the  city,  his  head  quar¬ 
ters.  This  he  had  furnirtied  in  an  elegant  and  expen- 
five  manner,  and  lived  in  a  ftyle  far  beyond  his  income. 
It  was  manifeft,  they  faid,  that  he  could  at  firft  have 
no  great  averfion  to  the  French  alliance,  becaufe  that 
when  M.  Gerard,  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the 
court  of  France,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  July  1778, 
General  Arnold  early  and  earneftly  folicited  that  mi¬ 
nifter,  with  his  whole  fuite,  to  take  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper  houfe  could 
be  provided  by  the  order  of  the  congrefs.  This  offer 
M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  he  continued  with  him  fome 
weeks.  The  French  minifter  refided  upwards  of  14 
months  in  Philadelphia  j  during  which  time  General 
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Arnold  kept  up  the  moft  friendly  and  intimate  ac-  America* 
quaintance  with  him,  and  there  was  a  continued  inter-  v  -  y-.  t 
change  of  dinners,  balls,  routes,  and  concerts :  fo  that 
M.  Gerard  muft  have  believed,  that  in  General  Arnold 
he  had  found  and  left  one  of  the  warmeft  friends  the 
court  of  France  had  in  America.  He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  firft  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier  la  Luzerne,, 
the  fecond  French  minifter.  About  this  time  com¬ 
plaints  and  accufations  were  exhibited  againft  him  by 
the  government  of  Philadelphia  for  divers  mal-pra£li- 
ces  ;  among  which  charges  were,  the  appropriation  of 
goods  and  merchandife  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he  had 
feized  as  Britilh  property  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1778. 

It  was  determined  by  a  court-martial,  that  his  con¬ 
duct  wTas  highly  reprehenfible  ;  but  he  was  indulgently 
treated,  and  was  therefore  onlv  reprimanded  by  the 
commander  in  chief  General  Walhington.  It  was  in 
thefe  circumftances,  the  Americans  faid,  bankrupted 
in  reputation  and  fortune,  loaded  *  ith  debts,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  growing  and  expenfive  family,  that  General  Ar¬ 
nold  firft  turned  his  thoughts  towards  joining  the  royal 
arms. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  by  Earl  Corn-  A<nfons  * 
wallis,  that  nobleman  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  South  Ca- 
extending  the  progrefs  of  the  Britilh  arms,  and  with  rolina. 
confiderable  effedt.  But  one  enterprife,  which  was 
conduced  by  Major  Fergufon,  proved  unfuccefsful. 

That  officer  had  taken  abundant  pains  to  difeipline  fome 
of  the  Tory  militia,  as  they  were  termed  ;  and  with 
a  party  of  thefe  and  fome  Britilh  troops,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  1400  men,  made  incurlions  in¬ 
to  the  country.  But  on  the  7th  of  Oflober  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  body  of  Americans  at  a  place 
called  King’s  Mountain,  and  totally  defeated.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  adlion,  and  810 
made  prifoners,  of  whom  I  50  were  wounded.  Fifteen 
hundred  Hand  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  vhofe  lofs  was  inconfiderable.  But  the 
following  month  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  exert  his  ufual  aflivity  and  bravery,  with  a 
party  of  170,  chiefly  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated 
General  Sumpter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  1000  men, 
at  a  place  called  B/ack  Stocks.  Sumpter  was  wound¬ 
ed,  and  about  120  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken.  Of  the  Britilh  troops  about  50  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs  Capture  of 
packet,  was  taken  by  the  Veftal,  Captain  Keppel,  near  Mr  Lau- 
Newfoundland.  On  board  this  packet  was  Mr  Laurens,  rens. 
late  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  w  ho  was  bound  on  an  cm- 
baffy  to  Holland-  He  had  thrown  his  papers  overboard, 
but  great  part  of  them  were  recovered  without  having 
received  much  damage.  He  was  brought  to  London, 
and  examined  before  the  privy  council  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower 
en  the  6th  of  Oflober,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon. 

His  papers  were  delivered  to  the  miniftry,  and.  contri¬ 
buted  to  facilitate  a  rupture  with  Holland,  as  among 
them  was  found  the  Iketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  an  affair  hap¬ 
pened  in  America,  from  which  expeflations  were  form¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  fome  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  might  be  derived  to  the  royal  eaufe.  The 
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America,  long  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulties  un- 
*  '  der  which  the  congrefs  laboured,  had  prevented  their 

Difcon tents  trooPs  ^rom  being  properly  fupplied  with  neceffaries 
among  the  and  conveniences.  In  confequence  of  this,  on  the  ift 
American  of  January,  the  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at 
troops.  Morris  Town,  and  who  formed  what  was  called  the 
351  Vennfyharua  line ,  turned  out,  being  in  number  about 

Revolt  of  1300,  and  declared,  that  they  would  ferve  no  longer, 
-auhTlke'1"  unlek  t^el'r  grievances  were  redreffed,  as  they  had  not 
received  their  pay,  or  been  furniffied  with  the  neceffary 
clothing  or  provillons.  It  is  faid  that  they  were 
fomewhat  inflamed  with  liquor  in  confequence  of  rum 
having  been  diflributed  to  them  more  liberally  than, 
ufual,  New-year’s-day  being  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
feftival.  A  riot  enfued,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed, 
and  four  wounded  ;  five  or  fix  of  the  infurgents  were 
alfo  wounded.  They  then  colledled  the  artillery,  ftores, 
provifions,  and  waggons,  and  marched  out  of  the  camp. 
They  pafied  by  the  quarters  of  General  Wayne,  who 
fent  a  meffage  to  them,  requeuing  them  to  defift,  or 
the  confequences  would  prove  fatal.  They  refufed,  and 
proceeded  on  their  march  till  the  evening,  when  they 
took  poll  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  and 
eleCted  officers  from  among  themfelves.  On  the  fe- 
cond,  they  marched  to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the  third 
to  Princetown,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  On 
that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  them  from  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  American  camp,  with  a  meffage,  defiring 
to  know  what  were  their  intentions.  Some  of  them 
anfwered,  that  they  had  already  ferved  longer  than  the 
time  for  which  they  were  inlifted,  and  -would  ferve  no 
longer  ;  and  others,  that  they  would  not  return,  unlefs 
their  grievances  were  redreffed.  But  at  the  fame  time 
they  repeatedly,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  denied 
being  influenced  by  the  leaf!  difaffeCtion  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  caufe,  or  having  any  intentions  of  deferting  to  the 
enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  iranfaCHon  was  foon  conveyed  to 
New  York.  A  large  body  of  Britilh  troops  were  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
move  on  the  fhorteft  notice,  it  being  hoped  that  the 

353  American  revolters  might  be  induced  to  join  the  royal 
Ineffectual  army.  Meffengers  were  alfo  fent  to  them  from  Gene- 
biduce't<'  l°  ra^  Clinton,  acquainting  them  that  they  fhould  dire&ly 
them  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
join  the  ment  ;  that  they  fhould  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  for- 
royal  army,  mer  offences  ;  and  that  the  pay  due  to  them  from  the 

congrefs  fhould  be  faithfully  paid  them,  without  any 
expectation  of  military  fervice,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  vo¬ 
luntary,  upon  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  alfo 
recommended  to  them  to  move  beyond  the  South  ri¬ 
ver  ;  and  they  were  affured,  that  a  body  of  Britifh 
troops  fhould  be  ready  to  proteCt  them  whenever  they 
defired  it.  Tbefe  propofitions  were  rejcCted  with  dif- 
dain  ;  and  they  even  delivered  up  two  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton’s  meffengers  to  the  congrefs.  Jofepli  Reed, 
Efq.  prefident  of  the  flate  of  Pennfylvania,  afterwards 
repaired  to  them  at  Princetown,  and  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  took  place  :  fuch  of  them  as  had  ferved  out  their 

354  full  terms  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  homes, 
and  others  again  joined  the  American  army,  upon  re- 

Conr.vallij  ceiv'ng  Satisfactory  affurances  that  their  grievances  fhould 
0  North  be  redreffed. 

Carolina.  Lord  Cornwallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorous 
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exertions,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina.  America. 
On  the  iitli  of  January  his  lord  (hip’s,  army  was  in’ 
motion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province;  but 
was  fomewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  A- 
mericans,  under  General  Morgan,  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  valuable  diftriCt  ofNinety-Gx.  In  or- 
der  to  prevent  this,  Lord  Cornwallis  detached  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  300  cavalry,  300  light  in¬ 
fantry,  the  7th  regiment,  the  firft  battalion  of  the  71ft 
regiment,  and  two  three-pounders,  to  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be 
able  to  perform  this  fervice  effectually.  The  Britifh 
troops  came  up  with  the  Americans'  under  General 
Morgan  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Americans 
were  drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and,  having  been 
lately  joined  by  fome  militia,  were  more  numerous 
than  the  Eritifli  troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle¬ 
ton  ;  but  the  latter  were  fo  much  better  difciplined, 
that  they  had  the  utmofl  confidence  of  obtaining  a 
fpeedy  victory.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  firft  line 
of  infantry,  confifting  of  the  7th  regiment  and  a  corps 
of  light  infantry,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on 
each  flank.  The  firft  battalion  of  the  71ft  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cavalry  formed  the  referve.  The  A- 
merican  line  foon  gave  way,  and  their  militia  quitted 
the  field  ;  upon  which  the  royal  troops,  fuppofing  the 
victory  already  gained,  engaged  with  ardour  in  the 
purfuit,  and  were  thereby  thrown  into  fome  diforder. 

General  Morgan's  corps,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  routed,  then  immediately  faced  about,  and  threw 
in  a  heavy  fire  on  the  king’s  troops,  which  occafion- 
ed  the  utmoft  confufion  amongft  them  ;  and  they  were 
at  length  totally  defeated  by  the  Americans, 
hundred  of  the  Britifh  infantry  were  either  killed,  Colonel 
ivounded,  or  taken  prifoners  :  the  lofs  of  the  cavalry  Tirleton. 
was  much  lefs’confiderable  ;  but  the  two  three-pounders 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  together  w  ith  the 
colours  of  the  7th  regiment  •,  and  all  the  detachment  of 
royal  artillery  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  defence 
of  their  colours.  Lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton,  however, 
made  another  effort :  having  affembled  about  50  of  his  338 
cavalry,  with  which  he  charged  and  repulfed  Colonel  Operations 
Wafhington’s  horfe,  retook  his  baggage,  and  killed  the'"  conlf* 
Americans  who  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  He  then  ^at^ver* 
retreated  to  Hamilton’s  ford,  near  the  mouth  of  Bul¬ 
lock’s  creek,  carrying  w  ith  him  part  of  his  baggage,  and 
deftroying  the  remainder. 

This  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Tarleton  was  a  fc- 
vere  ftroke  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  the  lofs  of  his  light 
infantry  was  a  great  difadvantage  to  him.  1'he  day 
after  that  event,  he  employed  in  collecting  the  remains 
of  Tarleton’s  corps,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  a 
junCtion  with  General  Lellie,  who  had  betn  ordered  to 
march  towards  him  with  a  body  of  Britifh  troops  from 
Wynefhorough.  Confiderable  exertions  were  then 
made  by  part  of  the  army,  without  baggage,  to  retake 
the  prifomrs  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
intercept  General  Morgan’s  corps,  on  its  retreat  to  tli<- 
Catawba.  But  that  American  officer,  after  his  defeat 
of  Tarleton,  had  mode  forced  marches  up  into  tb«* 
country,  and  croffed  the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a 
great  rain,  which  fwelled  the  river  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  prevent  the  royal  army  from  crofting  for  fcvrral 
days  ;  during  which  time  the  Britilh  prifoners  were 
got  over  the  Yadkin  ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dan 
K  2  River. 
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River,  which  they  alfo  paffed,  and  on  the  14th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  had  reached  Court-houfe  in  the  province  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis  employed  a  halt  of  two  days  in  col¬ 
lecting  fume  flour,  and  in  deftroying  fuperfluous  bag¬ 
gage  and  all  his  waggons,  excepting  thofe  laden  with 
hofpital  (tores,  fait,  and  ammunition,  and  four  referved 
empty  in  rejadinefs  for  fick  or  wounded.  Being  thus 
freed  from  all  unneceffary  encumbrances,  he  marched 
through  North  Carolina  with  great  rapidity,  and  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  remote!!  extremities  of  that  province  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  progrefs  was  fometimes 
impeded  by  parties  of  the  militia,  and  fome  lkirmi(hes 
enfued,  but  he  met  with  no  very  confiderable  oppofi- 
tion.  On  the  firft  of  February,  the  king’s  troops  crof- 
fed  the  Catawba  at  M'Cowan’s  Ford,  where  General 
Davidfon,  with  a  party  of  American  militia,  was  poll¬ 
ed  in  order  to  oppofe  their  paflage ;  but  he  falling  by 
the  firft  difcharge,  the  royal  troops  made  good  their 
landing,  and  the  militia  retreated.  When  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  arrived  at  Hillfborough,  he  ereftcd  the  king’s 
(tandard,  and  invited,  by  proclamation,  all  loyal  fub- 
jefts  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  Hand  forth  and  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  aflilting  bis  lordfhip  to  reftore  order  and 
government.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
king’s  friends  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  but  the  event  did  not  confirm  the  truth  of  the  re- 
prefentations  that  had  been  given.  The  royalifts  were 
but  few  in  number,  and  fome  of  them  too  timid  to 
join  the  king’s  ltandard.  There  were,  indeed,  about 
200  who  were  proceeding  to  Hillfborough,  under  Co¬ 
lonel  Pyle,  in  order  to  avow  their  attachment  to  the 
royal  caufe  ;  but  they  were  met  accidentally,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  detachment  from  the  American  army,  by 
whom  a  number  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  killed 
when  they  were  begging  for  quarter,  without  making 
the  leaft  refiftance.  Meanwhile  General  Greene  was 
marching  with  great  expedition  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  other 
corps  of  American  troops,  that  he  might  thereby  be 
enabled  to  put  fome  effectual  flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  other  places  fome  confiderable  advantages  were 
obtained  by  the  royal  arms.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
fome  fhips  of  war,  with  a  number  of  tranfports,  on 
board  which  was  a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  arrived  at  Weftover, 
about  140  miles  from  the  capes  of  Virginia,  where  the 
troops  immediately  landed  and  marched  to  Richmond; 
which  they  reached  without  oppofition,  the  militia  that 
was  collected  having  retreated  on  (heir  approach. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  marched  from  hence  with 
a  detachment  of  t he  Britilh  troops  to  Wefiham,  where 
they  deftroyed  one  of  the  fineft  founderies  for  cannon 
in  America,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ftores  and  cannon. 
General  Arnold,  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
there  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fail-cloth,  tobacco, 
and  other  merchandife ;  and  that  part  of  thefe  commo¬ 
dities  which  was  public  property  he  deftroyed.  The 
Britifh  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  difperfed  fome 
fmall  parties  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  ftores  and 
a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  fame 
month  marched  into  Portfmouth.  On  the  25th  Cap¬ 
tain  Barclay,  with  feveral  (hips  of  war,  and  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  arrived  in 


Cape  Fear  river.  The  troops  landed  about  nine  miles  America, 
from  Wilmington,  and  on  the  28th  entered  that  town.  — v— 

It  was  underftood  that  their  having  poffeffion  of  that 
town,  and  being  matters  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would  be 
productive  of  very  beneficial  eflfefts  to  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis’s  army. 

General  Greene  having  effefted  a  junction  about  the 
101I1  of  March  with  a  continental  regiment  of  what 
were  called  eighteen  months  men ,  and  two  large  bodies  Different 
of  militia  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, fcumifliea 
formed  a  refolution  to  attack  the  Britifh  troops  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  American  ar¬ 
my  marched  from  the  High  Rock  Ford  on  the  12th  of 
the  month,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Guildford, 

Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received 
of  the  motions  of  the  American  general,  concluded 
what  were  his  defigns.  As  they  approached  more 
nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  fkirmitlies  enfued  between 
fome  advanced  parties,  in  which  the  king’s  troops  had 
the  advantage.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Lord 
Cornwallis  marched  with  his  troops  at  daybreak  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  the  Americans,  or  to  attack  them  in  their 
encampment.  About  four  miles  from  Guildford,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Britifh  army,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in  with  a  corps  of 
the  Americans,  confiding  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee’s 
legion,  fome  Black  Mountain  men  and  Virginian  mi¬ 
litia,  with  whom  he  had  a  fevere  fkirmifh,  but  whom 
he  at  length  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  action 
happened  is  a  wildernefs,  with  a  few  cleared  fields  in- 
terfperfed.  The  American  army,  which  was  fuperior 
to  the  royal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  polled  on  a  ri¬ 
ling  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Guildford  ^ Q 

court-houfe.  It  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  :  the  front  Battle  at 
line  was  compofed  of  the  North  Carolinian  militia,  un- Guildford, 
dor  the  command  of  the  generals  Butler  and  Eaton  ; 
the  fecond  line,  of  Virginian  militia,  commanded  by 
the  generals  Stephens  and  Lawfon,  forming  two  bri¬ 
gades  ;  the  third  line,  confiding  of  ttvo  brigades,  one 
of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  continental  troops,  s- 
commanded  by  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williams. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Walhington,  with  the  dragoons  of 
the  firft  and  third  regiments,  a  detachment  of  light  in¬ 
fantry  compofed  of  continental  troops,  and  a  regiment 
of  riflemen  under  Colonel  Lynch,  formed  a  corps  of 
obfervation  for  the  fecurity  of  their  right  flank.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  a  detachment  of 
light  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  riflemen  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation  for  the  fecu¬ 
rity  of  their  left  flank.  The  attack  of  the  American 
army  was  directed  to  be  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
the  following  order:  On  the  right,  the  regiment  of 
Bofe  and  the  71ft  regiment,  led  by  Major-general  Lef- 
lie,  and  fupported  by  the  firft  battalion  of  guards  ;  on 
the  left  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Webfter,  and  fupported  by  the  grenadiers  and 
fecond  battalion  of  guards  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
general  O’Hara  ;  the  Yagers  and  light  infantry  of  the 
guards  remained  in  a  rvood  on  the  left  of  the  guns,  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  aft  as  circumftances 
might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon,  the- 
aftion  commenced  by  a  cannonade,  which  lafted  about 
twenty  minutes  j  when  the  Britifh  troops  advanced  in 
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America,  three  columns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolinian  bri- 
u_—v— ~  gades  with  great  vigour,  and  foon  obliged  part  of 
thefe  troops,  who  behaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  field  ; 
but  the  Virginian  militia  gave  them  a  warm  reception, 
and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time,  till  being 
beaten  back,  the  action  became  general  almoft  every¬ 
where.  The  American  corps  under  the  lieutenant- 
colonels  Wafhington  and  Lee  were  alfo  warmlv  en¬ 
gaged,  and  did  confiderable  execution.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  directions  to  keep  his  cavalry 
compact,  and  not  to  charge  without  pofitive  order-, 
excepting  to  protect  any  of  the  corps  from  the  molt 
evident  danger  of  being  defeated.  The  exceflive  thick- 
licfs  of  the  woods  rendered  the  Britilh  bayonets  of  little 
ufe,  and  enabled  the  broken  corps  of  Americans  to 
make  frequent  Hands  with  an  irregular  fire.  The  fe- 
cond  battalion  of  the  guards  firft  gained  the  clear 
ground  near  Guildford  ceurt-houfe,  and  found  a  corps 
of  continental  infantry,  l'uperior  in  number,  formed  in 
an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Defirous  of  fig- 
nalizing  themfelves,  they  immediately  attacked  and 
foon  defeated  them,  taking  two  fix-pounders  :  but  as 
they  purfued  the  Americans  into  the  wood  with  too 
much  ardour,  they  were  thrown  into  confufion  by  a 
heavy  fire,  and  inftantly  charged  and  driven  back  into 
the  field  by  Lieutenant  colonel  Wafhington ’s  dragoons, 
The  Arae-  with  the  lofs  of  the  fix-pounders  they  had  taken.  But 
ricans  de-  the  American  cavalry  were  afterwards  repulfed,  and 
feated.  the  two  fix-pounder3  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britilh  troops.  The  fpirited  exertions  of  Brigadier- 
general  O’Hara  'and  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton, 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  a£lion  to  a  termina¬ 
tion.  The  Britilh  troops  having  at  length  broken  the 
fecond  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank 
of  the  Americans,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginian 
brigade,  and  appeared  to  be  gaining  their  right,  which 
would  have  encircled  the  whole  of  the  continental 
troops,  when  General  Greene  thought  it  prudent  to  or¬ 
der  a  retreat.  Many  of  the  American  militia  difper- 
fed  in  the  woods  ;  but  the  continental  troops  retreated 
in  good  order  to  the  Reedy  Fork  river,  and  crofied  at 
the  ford  about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  addion,  and 
there  halted.  When  they  had  collected  their  llrag- 
glers,  they  retreated  to  the  iron  works,  io  miles  di- 
ftant  from  Guildford,  where  they  encamped.  They 
loft  their  artillery  and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammu¬ 
nition.  It  was  a  hard-fought  action,  and  lafted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Of  the  Britilh  troops,  the  lofs,  as 
Hated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  532  killed,  wounded, 
and  miffing.  General  Greene,  in  his  account  of  the 
aftion  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs,*  dated  the  lofs  of 
the  continental  troops  to  amount  to  329  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  miffing  ;  but  he  made  no  eftimate  of  the  lofs 
of  the  militia.  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  was  killed 
in  the  action  ;  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Webfter,  and 
tire  captains  Schutz,  Maynard,  and  Goodriche,  died  of 
the  wounds  that  they  received  in  it.  Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  O’Hara,  Brigadier-general  Howard,  and  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Tarleton,  were  alfo  wounded.  Of  the 
Americans,  the  principal  officer  killed  was  Major  An- 
derfon  of  the  Maryland  line}  and  the  generals  Stephens 
and  Huger  were  wounded. 

Hardfliips  The  Britilh  troops  underwent  great  hardfliips  in  the 
endured  by  courfe  of  this  campaign}  and  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Corn- 

the  Britilh  Wallis’s  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  March  X  7th, 
troops.  6  t 
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he  obferved,  that  “  the  foldiers  had  been  two  days  America. 

without  bread.”  His  lordfhip  quitted  Guildford  three  ' - y - 

days  after  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  that  place  } 
and  on  the  7th  of  April  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  V  ilmington.  Soon  after,  General  Greene,  not- 
witbftanding  his  late  defeat,  endeavoured  to  make  fome 
vigorous  attempts  againft  the  king’s  forces  in  South 
Carolina.  Lord  Rawdon  had  been  appointed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  poll  of  Camden,  with  about  8ro  Britifh  and 
provincials;  and  on  the  19th  of  April  General  Greene 
appeared  before  that  place  with  a  large  body  of  conti¬ 
nentals  and  militia.  He  found  it,  however,  impoffible 
to  attempt  to  ftorm  tjie  town  with  any  profpeH  of 
fuccefs;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  take  inch  a  po- 
fition  as  fliould  induce  the  Britilh  troops  to  Tally  from 
their  works.  He  polled  the  Americans  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  on  an  eminence  which  was  covered 
with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by  an  impaflable 
fwamp.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  23th,  Lord  Raw-  General 
don  marched  out  of  Camden,  and  with  great  gallan-  Greene  at. 
try  attacked  General  Greene  in  his  camp.  The  Ame-l*ckedin 
ricans  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  but  were  at  laft  com-  7 

polled  to  give  way;  and  the  purfr.it  is  faid  to  have  ^  and"* 
been  continued  three  miles.  For  fome  time  after  the  defeated, 
action  commenced,  General  Greetie  entertained  great 
hopes  of  defeating  the  Britifh  troops;  in  which,  as 
the  Americans  were  fuperior  in  point  of  numbers,  he 
would  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  fome  capital 
military  errors  been  committed  by  one  or  two  of  the 
officers  who  ferved  under  him.  On  the  American  fide 
Colonel  Wafhington  had  behaved  extremely  well  in 
this  aclion,  having  made  upwards  of  2CO  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  prifoners,  with  ten  or  twelve  officers,  before  he 
perceived  that  the  Americans  were  abandoning  the 
field  of  battle.  The  lofs  of  the  Englifli  was  about  ICO 
killed  and  wounded.  Upwards  of  icoof  the  Americans 
were  taken  prifoners;  and,  according  to  the  account 
publiflied  by  General  Greene,  they  had  126  killed  and 
wounded.  After  this  a«51ion,  Greene  retreated  to  Ruge- 
ley’s  mills,  1  2  miles  from  Camden,  in  order  to  collect 
his  troops  and  wait  for  reinforcements. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon 
had  obtained  over  General  Greene  at  Camden,  that 
nobleman  foon  after  found  it  neceflary  to  quit  that  poll; 
and  the  Americans  made  themfelves  mafters  of  fcveral 
other  pofts  that  were  occupied  by  the  king’s  troops,  and 
the  garrifons  of  which  were  obliged  to  furrender  them¬ 
felves  prifoners  of  war.  Thefe  troops  were  afterwards 
exchanged  under  a  cartel  which  took  place  between 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Greene  for  the  releafe  of 
all  prifoners  of  war,  in  the  fouthern  diftrift.  After  thefe 
events,  General  Greene  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Ninety  fix,  Afttrw.ir.ls 
which  was  confidcred  as  the  molt  commanding  and  im-  laystic^r  t* 
portant  of  all  the  ports  in  the  back  country  ;  and  on  the  Ninetr-fu ; 
19th  of  June  he  attempted  to  ftorm  thegartifon,  but|“’  1,1  u" 
was  repulfed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Britilh  troops,  with 
the  lofs,  as  it  is  laid,  of  75  killed  and  1  :o  wounded. 

General  Greene  then  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  with 
his  army  behind  the  Saluda,  to  a  llrong  fituation  within 
16  miles  of  Ninety-fix. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April  a  large  body  of  Rritifli  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Phillips  and  Bri¬ 
gadier-general  Arnold,  embarked  at  Portfmouth  in 
Virginia,  in  ordir  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  for  tho 
purpofc  of  deflroying  lomc  of  the  American  ft  ores.  A 
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America.  party  of  light  infantry  were  fent  ten  or  twelve  miles  up 
l"~"  v — —  the  Chickahomany ;  where  they  deflroyed  feveral  arm- 
5<55  ed  (hips,  fundry  warehoufes,  and  the  American  Hate 
Deftruclion  (hip-yards.  At  Peterfburgh,  the  Englilh  delfroyed 
of  Ameri-  4000  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  one  fhip,  and  a  number  of 
(mall  veffels  on  the  flocks  and  in  the  river.  At  Clief- 
terfield  court-houfe,  they  burnt  a  range  of  barracks  for 
2000  men  and  300  barrels  of  flour.  At  a  place  called 
OJborn's ,  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  feveral  vef¬ 
fels  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  deflroyed  about 
2000  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  veffels  were 
funk  and  burnt.  At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  500  barrels  of  flour,  fome  fine  mills  belonging 
to  Colonel  Carey,  a  large  range  of  public  rope-walks 
and  ftorehoufes,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  of  hides  and 
bark,  and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A  like  deftruc- 
tion  of  ftores  and  goods  was  made  in  other  parts  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  military  operations  of  the  prefent  year  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  appears,  that  though  confiderable  advantages 
had  been  gained  by  the  royal  troops,  yet  no  event 
had  taken  place  from  which  it  could  rationally  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  final  termination  of  the  war  would  be 
favourable  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  alfo  a  difadvan- 
tageous  circumftance,  that  there  was  a  mifunderftanding 
between  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  a  mutual  difapprobation  of  each  other’s  conduCt. 
This  was  manifeft  from  their  difpatches  to  government, 
and  efpecially  from  thofe  of  General  Clinton,  whole 
expreffions  refpefting  the  conduCt  of  the  admiral  were 
by  no  means  equivocal. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March  1781,  a  partial  aCtion  hap¬ 
pened  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  between  the  fleet  un¬ 
der  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  confifting  of  feven  (hips  of 
the  line  and  one  fifty-gun  (hip,  and  a  French  fquadron, 
confifting  of  the  fame  number  of  (hips  of  the  line  and 
one  forty-gun  (hip.  Some  of  the  ftiips  in  both  fleets 
received  confiderable  damage  in  the  aftion,  and  the 
lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  30  killed  and  73  wounded  ; 
but  no  (hip  was  taken  on  either  fide.  The  Britifh  fleet 
had,  however,  confiderably  the  advantage1,  as  the  French 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  were  fuppofed  to  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  this  aftion  from  carrying  troops  up  the  Chefapeak, 
in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and  impede  the  pro- 
o-refs  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate 

v) 

circumftance,  that  fome  time  before  this  engagement,  the 
Romulus,  a  (hip  of  44  guns,  was  captured  by  the  French 
off  the  capes  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  victory  over  General 
Green  at  Guildford,  proceeded,  as  we  have  feen,  to 
Wilmington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April. 
But  before  he  reached  that  place,  he  publiftied  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  calling  upon  all  loyal  fubjefts  to  (land  forth 
take  an  aftive  part  in  reftoring  good  order  and 
government  ;  and  declaring  to  all  perfons  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  prefent  rebellion  againft  his  Majefty’s  au¬ 
thority,  but  who  were  now  convinced  of  their  error, 
and  defirous  of  returning  to  their  duty  and  allegiance, 
that  if  they  would  furrender  themfelves  with  their  arms 
and  ammunition  at  head-quarters,  or  to  the  officer 
commanding  in  the  diftrift  contiguous  to  their  refpec- 
tive  places  of  refidence,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  that 
month,  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  upon  giving  a  military  parole ;  they  would  be 
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protected  in  their  perfons  and  properties  from  all  forts 
of  violence  from  the  Britiffi  troops  ;  and  would  be  re-' 
ftored  as  foon  as  poffible  to  all  the  privileges  of  legal 
and  conftitutional  government.  But  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  any  confiderable  number  of  the  Americans 
were  allured  by  thefe  promifes  to  give  any  evidences  of 
their  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  his  lordffiip  arrived  at  Peterf- 
burgli  in  Virginia,  where  he  joined  a  body  of  Britifh 
troops  that  had  been  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Phillips  ;  but  the  command  of  which,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  had  devolved  up¬ 
on  Brigadier-general  Arnold.  Before  this  junction  he 
had  encountered  confiderable  inconveniences  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  provifions  and  forage;  fo  that 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him,  that 
his  cavalry  wanted  every  thing,  and  his  infantry  every 
thing  but  (hoes.  He  added,  that  he  had  experienced 
the  diftrefles  of  marching  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  country 
chiefly  hoftile,  without  one  aCtive  or  ufeful  friend,  with¬ 
out  intelligence,  and  without  communication  with  any 
part  of  the  country. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  Williamf- Different 
burgh,  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  and  350  of  theaftions. 
queen’s  rangers,  with  80  mounted  yagers,  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  much  fuperior  body  of  the  Americans  ;  but 
whom  they  repulfed  with  great  gallantry  and  with  equal 
fuccefs,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private  men 
prifoners.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  this  aCtion  is 
laid  to  have  been  upwards  of  120,  and  that  of  the  Bri¬ 
tiffi  troops  not  more  than  40. 

On  the  6th  of  July  an  aft  ion  happened  near  the  Green 
Springs  in  Virginia,  between  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the 
Americans  under  General  Wayne,  amounting  to  about 
800,  and  a  large  party  of  the  Britilh  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis:  in  which  the  Americans  had  127  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  lofs  of  the  royal  troops  is  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  have  been  confiderably  greater.  It  was  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  which  no  fmall  degree  of  military  (kill  and  cou¬ 
rage  was  exhibited  by  the  Americans.  In  a  variety  of 
lkirmi(hes,the  marquis  La  Fayette  very  muchdiftinguifli- 
ed  h  imfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmoft  ardour  in  the  A- 
merican  caufe. 

In  South  Carolina,  an  aftion  happened  on  the  9th  General 
of  September  near  the  Eata  Springs,  between  a  large  Greene  de. 
body  of  Britiffi  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieute-  feated  by 
nant-colonel  Stuart  and  a  much  fuperior  body  of  Arne- ( 
ricans,  faid  to  amount  to  more  than  4000,  under  the 
command  of  General  Greene.  It  was  an  obftinate  en¬ 
gagement,  and  lafted  near  two  hours  ;  but  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fix-pounders  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Engliffi.  The  lofs,  however,  of 
the  royal  troops  was  very  confiderable  ;  amounting  to 
more  than  400  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of 
200  miffing. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  General  Arnold  Expedition 
was  fent  on  an  expedition  againft  New  London,  ina-airift 
Connecticut,  where  he  deflroyed  a  great  part  of  the  ^ew  ^on“ 
(hipping,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  ftores,  Eu¬ 
ropean  manufaftures,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com¬ 
modities.  The  town  itfelf  was  alfo  burnt,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  unavoidable,  on  account  of  the  explo- 
fions  of  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  ftorehoufes  that  were  fet  on  fire.  'A  fort, 

neceffary  to  gain  poffeflion  in 
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America,  this  expedition,  was  not  taken  without  confiderable  lofs. 
u— * v— ~ 1  This  was  Fort  Grifwold ;  which  was  defended  by  the 
Americans  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  aflault  wTas 
made  by  the  Englilb  with  equal  bravery.  The  Britilh 
troops  entered  the  works  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  were 
oppofed  with  great  vigour  by  the  garrifon  with  long 
fpears.  After  a  moft  obftinate  defence  of  near  forty 
minutes,  the  aflailants  gained  piffeffion  of  the  fort,  in 
which  85  Americans  were  found  dead,  and  60  wounded, 
moft  of  them  mortally.  Of  the  Britilh  troops  Major 
Montgomery  was  killed  by  a  fpear  in  entering  the  A- 
merican  works  $  and  192  men  were  alfo  killed  and 
3 -ji  wounded  in  this  expedition. 

Critical  Notwithftanding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord 
Lord1  Corn'"  Cornwallis  had  obtained  over  the  Americans,  his  fitua- 
v/allij,  tion  in  Virginia  began  by  degrees  to  be  very  critical  v 
and  the  rather  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  rein¬ 
forcements  and  fupplies  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of 
which  he  had  formed  expeftations,  and  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  operations. 
Indeed,  the  commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from 
fending  thofe  reinforcements  to  Lord  Cornwallis  which 
he  otherwife  might  have  done,  by  his  fears  refpe£ting 
New  \erk,  againft  which  he  entertained  great  appre- 
benfions  that  General  Walhington  intended  to  make  a 
very  formidable  attack.  In  fa£l,  that  able  American 
general  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains,  and  to  have 
employed  great  finefle,  in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  entertain  this  imagination.  Letters,  ex- 
preflive  of  this  intention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Henry,  which  were  manifeftly  written  with  a  defign 
that  they  Ihould  be  intercepted,  and  only  with  a  view 
to  amufe  and  deceive  the  Britilh  general.  The  project 
was  fuccefsful  •,  and  by  a  variety  of  judicious  military 
manoeuvres,  in  which  he  completely  out-generalled  the 
Britilh  commander,  he  increafed  his  apprehenfions 
about  New  York,  and  prevented  him  from  fending 
proper  aftillance  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Having  for  a 
confiderable  time  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual 
alarm  in  New  York,  though  with  an  army  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  garrifon  of  that  city,  General  Walhington 
fuddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  While  Plains,  crofled  the 
Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Virginia,  apparently 
with  a  defign  to  attack  Lord  Comrvallis.  Sir  Henry 
Ciinton  then  received  information,  that  the  count  de 
Grade,  with  a  large  French  fleet,  was  expeifted  every 
373  moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
General  Walhington.  He  immediately  endeavoured, 
afford  him °  by  land  arK*  "’ater>  to  communicate  this  informa- 

aiCitance.  tion  to  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  and  alfo  fent  him  aflurances 
that  he  would  either  reinforce  him  by  every  poflible 
means  in  his  power,  or  make  the  beft  diverfion  he  could 
in  his  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
taken  poffeflion  of  the  polls  of  York  town  and  Glou- 
cefter  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  the  beft 
manner  he  was  able. 

On  the  28th  of  Auguft,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  a 
fquadron  from  the  Weft  Indies,  joined  the  fquadron 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves  before  New 
York.  It  was  then  neceflary,  on  account  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  fhould  immediately 
proceed  to  the  Chefapeak  ;  but  fome  time  appears 
have  been  needlefsly  loft,  though  Admiral  Hood  was 
extremely  anxious  that  no  delay  might  be  made.  They 
arrived,  however,  in  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 


tember,  with  19  (hips  of  the  line  }  where  they  found  /.;0er 
the  count  de  Grade,  who  had  anchored  in  that  bay  on  --v—  ■  • 

the  30th  of  Auguft,  with  24  Ihips  of  the  line.  The 
French  admiral  had  previoufly  landed  a  large  body  of 
troops,  which  had  been  brought  from  Rhode  ifland,  and 
who  immediately  marched  to  join  the  American  army 
under  General  Walhington.  The  Britilh  and  French  Aclfoifbe- 
fleets  came  to  an  action  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  tween  the 
former  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak.  On  board  the  Britifh  Britith  and 
fleet  90  were  killed  and  246  wounded  ;  fome  of  the  t|.( 

Ihips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  engagement,  and  the  chdWak_C 
Terrible,  a  74  gun  Ihip,  was  fo  much  ihattered,  that  it 
was  afterwards  found  neceflary  to  fet  fire  to  it.  That 
this  aflion  bad  not  been  favourable  to  the  Engiifh,  wa3 
manifeft  from  the  event :  the  fleets  continued  in  fight 
of  each  other  for  five  days  fucceflively,  and  fometimes 
were  very  near  but  at  length  the  French  fleet  all  an¬ 
chored  within  the  Cape,  lo  as  to  block  up  the  paflage. 

Admiral  Graves,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief,  then 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  refolved  that  the 
fleet  fhould  proceed  to  New  York,  that  the  (hips  might 
be  there  put  into  the  beft  ftate  for  the  fervice  :  and  thus 
were  the  French  left  mailers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Chefapeak. 

Before  the  news  of  this  aiftion  had  reached  New 
York,  a  council  of  war  was  held  there,  in  which  it  was 
refolved,  that  5000  men  Ihould  be  embarked  on  board 
the  king’s  (hips,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  afliftance 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.,  But  when  it  was  known  that  the 
French  were  abfolute  mailers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Chefapeak,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  fend  off  that 
reinforcement  immediately.  In  another  council  of  war, 
it  was  refolved,  that  as  Lord  Cornwallis  had  provifions 
to  laft  him  till  the  end  of  Oflober,  it  was  advifable  to 
wait  for  more  favourable  accounts  from  Admiral 
Graves,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  who  was 
expeifled  with  three  (hips  of  the  line.  It  was  not  then 
known  at  New  York,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  with  the  whole  fleet  to  that  port. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  moft  effeflual  meafures  were  Dan;/t.r  0f 
adopted  by  General  Walhington  for  furrounding  the  Lord  Corn- 
Britilh  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  A  large  body  wallis  io- 
of  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- creafcJ* 
general  the  count  de  Rocbambeau,  with  a  very  confider¬ 
able  train  of  artillery,  aflifted  in  the  enterprife.  The 
Americans  amounted  to  near  8000  continentals  and 
5OCO  militia.  General  Walhington  was  invefted  with 
the  authority  of  commander  in  chief  of  thefe  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France.  On  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  inveftment  of  York  Town  was  complete, 
and  the  Britilh  army  quite  blocked  up.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  containing  aflurances  that  h  -  would  do  every 
thing  in  bis  power  to  relieve  him,  and  fome  information 
concerning  the  fteps  that  would  be  taken  for  that  pur- 
jK)fc.  A  duplicate  of  this  letter  was  fent  to  his  lord- 
Ihip  by  Major  Cochran  on  the  3d  of  Oflobcr.  That 
gentleman,  who  was  a  very  gallant  officer,  went  in  a 
vefiel  to  the  capes,  and  made  his  way  to  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  through  the  whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open  boat. 

He  got  to  York  Town  on  the  10th  of  the  month  ;  and 
foon  after  his  arrival  had  his  head  carried  off  by  a  can¬ 
non  ball. 

After  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  to  New  York, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  confilling  of  flag  and  gene¬ 
ral 
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in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  a  Urge  body 


ral  officers 

of  troops  In ou Id  be  embarked  on  board  the  king’s  (hips 
as  foon  as  they  were  refitted,  and  that  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  botli  fleet  and  army  fhould  be  made  in  order 
Late  arrival  iorm  a  junction  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
of  General  Clinton  himfelf  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  with  up¬ 
wards  of  7000  troops,  on  the  18th  ;  they  arrived  off 
Cape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chefapeak,  on 
the  24th,  where  they  received  intelligence  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  been  obliged  to  capitulate  five  days 
before. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  Oflober  that  Lord  Cormval- 
mv'obfived  *’S  ^urrcn^ert'^  himfelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitu- 
'  "  lation,  prifoners  to  the  combined  armies  of  America 
and  France,  under  the  command  of  General  Walhing- 
ton.  He  made  a  defence  fuitable  to  the  charafter  he 
had  before  acquired  for  courage  and  military  Ikill  ; 
but  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  untoward  circumftan- 
ces  and  fuperior  numbers.  It  was  agreed  by  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  capitulation,  that  the  Britifti  troops  were  to 
be  prifoners  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  feamen  to  the  French  king,  to  whofe  officers  alfo 
the  Britifh  veffels  found  at  York  Town  and  Gloucefter 
were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Britilh  prifoners  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  than  6000 ;  but  many  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  furrtnder,  were  incapable  of  duty.  A  confiderable 
number  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military 
ftores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  on  this  oc- 
tafion. 

As  no  rational  expeiffation  now  remained  of  a  fubj li¬ 
gation  of  the  colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fuc- 
ceeded  in  America  were  of  little  confequence.  Some 
inconfiderable  actions  and  fkirmifties  did  indeed  take 
place  after  that  event  •,  in  which  the  refugees  chiefly 
diftinguilhed  themfelves,  and  difeovered  an  inveterate 
animofity  again!!  the  Americans.  On  the  5th  of  May 
1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York,  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Britilh  troops  in  A- 
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a  general  treaty.  But  fome  jealoufies  were  entertain-  America. 

ed  by  the  Americans,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  1 - v - 

Britilh  court  either  to  difunite  them,  or  to  bring  them 


to  treat  of  a  peace  feparately  from  their  ally  the  king 


merica  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Waftiing- 
ton,  acquainting  him,  that  Admiral  JDigby  was  joined 
with  himfelf  in  a  commiflion  to  treat  of  peace  with 
the  people  of  America;  tranfmitting  to  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  papers  tending  to  manifeft  the  pacific 
difpofition  of  the  government  and  people  of  Britain 
towards  thole  of  America.  He  alfo  defired  a  paffport 
for  Mr  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  tranfmit  a 
fimilar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs.  General 
Wafliington  declined  figning  any  paffport  till  he  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  congrefs  upon  that  meafure ;  and 
by  them  he  was  direfled  to  reftife  any  paffport  for  fuch 
a  purpofe.  However,  another  letter  v'as  fent  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Wafhington,  dated  the  2d  of  Auguft,  and  figned  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Rear-Admiral  Digby,  in  which 
they  informed  him,  that  they  were  acquainted  by  au¬ 
thority  that  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  had  alrea¬ 
dy  commenced  at  Paris  ;  that  Mr  Grenville  was  invert¬ 
ed  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  w'ar  ; 
and  was  then  at  Paris  in  the  execution  of  his  commif- 
fion.  They  farther  informed  him,  that  his  majefty, 
in  order  to  remove  all  obftacles  to  that  peace  which  he 
fo  ardently  wi!hed  to  reftore,  had  commanded  his  mi- 
nlrters  to  direiR  Mr  Grenville,  that  the  independency 
of  the  thirteen  provinces  fhould  be  propofed  by  him,  in 
.the  fkii  inllance,  inftead  of  making  it  the  condition  of 
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of  France  :  They  therefore  refolved,  that  any  man,  or^conie-^ 
body  of  men,'  who  rtiould  prefume  to  make  any  fepa-quence 
rate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  the  kingrtl9reof- 
of  Great  Britain,  or  with  any  commiffioner  or  coni- 
miffioners  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to 
be  confidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  alfo  that  tbofe 
dates  could  not  with  propriety  hold  any  conference  or 
treaty  with  any  commiftioners  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  unlefs  they  rtiould,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfe,  in  po- 
fitive  or  exprefs  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  faid  ftates.  They  likewiie  refolved,  that  any 
proportions  which  might  be  made  by  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  in  any  manner  tending  to  violate  the 
treaty  fubfifting  between  them  and  the. king  of  France, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  every  mark  of  indignity  and 
contempt.  3g0 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  Different 
the  whole  province  of  Georgia,  were  evacuated  by  theP'aces  eva~ 
king’s  troops;  as  was  alfo  Charleftown,  South  Ca-^1^1^ 
rolina,  about  the  clofe  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time,troopS.  & 
tn'e  negotiations  for  peace  being  continued,  provifional 
articles  of  peace  were  figned  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
November  by  the  commiffioner  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty  and  the  American  commiflioners,  in  which  his 
majerty  acknowledged  the  united  colonies  of  New 
Hamprtiire,  Maffachufets  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Pro- 
vidence  Plantations,  Connedlicut,  New  York,  New  Indepen- 
Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, dency  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be^n®<^a 
“  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  Hates.”  They  had  lodged." 
conftituted  themfelves  fuch  on  the  4th  of  July  1776; 
they  had  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  the  French  king 
on  the  30th  of  January  1778,  when  he  concluded  with 
them  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce;  Holland  had 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch  April  19th  1782  ;  Sweden 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch  February  5th  1783  ;  Den¬ 
mark  the  25U1  February,  Spain  in  March,  and  Rurtia  in 
July,  the  fame  year.  3S2 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- Lots  of 
ed  for  that  purpofe,  the  Foreign  Debt  of  the  United n?tn  an^ 
States  incurred  by  the  war,  amounted  to  7,885,085 
dollars,  and  the  Dotncjlic  Debt  to  34,115,290;  total 
at  4s.  6d.  each,  equal  to  9,450,084k  fterling,  the  inte- 
reft  of  which  at  6  percent,  is  567,005k  But  the  coft  to 
Great  Britain  is  moderately  computed  at  115,654,9141. 
and  the  additional  annual  burden  by  it  4,557>575^* 
fince  January  1775.  As  to  the  lofs  of  men  during 
this  urdiappy  war,  the  States  of  America,  according  to 
authentic  ertimates,  loft  by  the  fword  and  in  prifon  near 
80,000  men  ;  and  by  the  Britifh  returns  at  New  York, 
the  number  of  foldiers  killed  in  the  fervice  amounted  to 

45’633-  ,  .  ,  3*3 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  contort  between  Great  Bri- Genera 
tain  and  America  :  A  conteft  in  which  the  latter  at- e’onf cquen- 
tained  to  an  independent  rank  among  the  nations,  that 
may  be  produftive  of  more  important  conlcquences 
than  can  yet  be  forefeen  ;  and  in  which  the  former, 
happily  for  herfclf,  was  forced  to  relinquith  a  fove- 
reignly  that  ferved  only  to  reprefs  her  own  internal 
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induftry,  and  retard  her  profperitv.  She  has,  in  the 
event,  only  fuffered  a  diminution  of  unwieldy  empire, 
-which  has  been  more  than  compenfated  by  an  increafe  of 
population,  commerce,  revenues,  and  wealth. 

As  to  the  general  conllitution  of  the  American 
States  :  By  the  acls  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union,  each  of  the  colonies  contrafted  a  reciprocal 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendfhip  for  their  common  de¬ 
fence,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and  for 
their  general  and  mutual  advantage ;  obliging  them- 
ielves  to  aflift  each  other  againft  all  violence  that  might 
threaten  all,  or  any  one  of  them,  and  to  repel  in  com¬ 
mon  all  the  attacks  that  might  be  levelled  againft  all, 
or  any  one  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fovereign- 
ty,  commerce,  or  under  any  other  pretext  whatfoever. 
Each  of  the  colonies  referved  to  itfelf  alone  the  ex- 
clufive  right  of  regulating  its  internal  government,  and 
of  framing  laws  in  all  matters  not  included  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  confederation. — But  for  the  more  conveni¬ 
ent  management  of  the  general  intereft  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  determined  that  delegates  fhould  be  an¬ 
nually  appointed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  legiflature  of 
each  ftate  fhould  direft,  to  meet  in  congrefs  on  the 
firft  Monday  of  November  of  every  year,  with  a  power 
referved  to  each  ftate  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of 
them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others 
in  their  ftead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  ftate 
is  to  be  reprefented  in  congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  nor 
more  than  feven  members  ;  and  no  perfon  is  capable  of 
being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any 
term  of  fix  years  ;  nor  is  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate, 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States, 
for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  fhall  receive 
any  falary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind.  In  deter¬ 
mining  queftions  in  the  United  States,  in  congrefs  affem- 
bled,  each  ftate  is  to  have  one  vote.  Every  ftate  is  to 
abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in  con¬ 
grefs  affembled,  on  all  queftions  which  are  fubmitted 
to  them  by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confe¬ 
deration  are  to  be  inviolably  obferved  by  every  ftate,  and 
the  union  is  to  be  perpetual ;  nor  is  any  alteration,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  to  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unlefs 
fuch  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legiflature  of 
every  ftate. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  return  of  peace  was  very  far 
from  immediately  producing  in  the  United  States,  all 
that  tranquillity  and  profperity,  which  the  eager  fup- 
porters  of  the  revolution  had  promifed  to  themfelves 
and  their  country.  The  public  finances  were  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  entire  derangement,  as  rendered  it  utterly 
impoflible.  to  make  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the 
army.  Accordingly  the  whole  officers  and  foldiersthat 
compofed  this  body,  which  at  the  end  of  a  long  war, 
is  always  fo  formidable  and  dangerous  to  a  free  ftate, 
were  extremely  difeontented.  Attempts  were  made,  by 
anonymous  publications,  to  inflame  their  minds,  which 
were  already  fufficiently  agitated,  and  to  induce  them 
to  unite  in  redreffing  their  own  grievances,  while  they 
had  ftill  arms  in  their  hands.  During  the  time  that 
matters  were  in  this  ftate,  had  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  been  a  lefs  virtuous  man,  it  is  not  rmpofli- 
ble,  that  the  freedom  of  America  might  have  been 
overturned,  and  thefe  colonies  might  have  exchanged 
the  mild  government  of  Britain,  for  a  military  ufurpa. 
Vol.  II.  Part.  I. 
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tion.  It  immediately  appeared,  however,  that  General  Amei'n. 
Walhington  was  greatly  fuperior  to  the  temptations  of v— — 
vulgar  ambition.  He  fummoned  a  meeting  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  field  officers,  with  a  deputation  of  an  officer 
from  each  company,  and  a  proper  reprefentation  from 
the  ftaff  of  the  army.  Previous  to  the  meeting,  he 
font  for  each  officer,  and  enlarged  in  private  on  the  fa¬ 
tal  confequences  to  their  country,  ar.d  on  the  lot's  of 
reputation  to  the  whole  army,  which  would  refult  from 
intemperate  refolutions.  When  the  day  arrived  on 
which  they  had  been  fummoned  to  afltmble,  the  ijlh 
of  March  1 7 83 ,  he  addrefled  them  in  a  fpeech,  well 
calculated  to  produce  calmnefs  and  moderation.  He 
promifed  to  exert  in  their  favour  his  whole  influence, 
requefting  them  to  rely  on  the  public  faith  which  had 
been  pledged  to  them  5  and  he  conjured  them  “as  they 
valued  their  honour,  as  they  refpefted  the  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  as  they  regarded  the  military  and  nation¬ 
al  character  of  America,  to  exprefs  their  utmoft  de- 
teftation  of  the  men,  who  were  attempting  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  civil  difeord,  and  to  deluge  their  riling 
empire  with  blood.”  Having  fpoken  thus,  he  retired. 

No  reply  was  made  to  his  fpeech  ;  and  while  the  afleru- 
bly  hefitated,  the  friends  of  tranquillity  feized  the  hap¬ 
py  moment,  and  propofed  a  refolution,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  without  oppofition,that  no  circumftances  of  diftrels 
or  danger  Ihould  induce  the  American  army  to  fully 
their  reputation  by  fedition,  or  to  diftruft  the  juftice  of 
their  country.  _s, 

After  all,  however,  the  government  was  only  ablejyftnUEon 
to  give  to  the  army  four  months  pay,  in  place  of  the  of  the  army, 
arrears  of  feveral  years.  Notwithftanding  this  great 
deficiency,  the  foldiers  fuffered  themfelves,  with  tolera¬ 
ble  quietnefs,  to  be  dilbanded  towards  the  fall  of  the 
year,  care  having  been  previoully  taken  to  get  quit 
of  great  numbers  of  the  men  individually,  by  granting 
leave  of  abfence  to  all  that  applied  for  it ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  this  dangerous  body  of  veteran  troop- 
was  foon  fcattered  and  loft  in  the  immenfe  extent  of  the 
American  territory.  The  commander  in  chief  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Annapolis,  then  the  feat  of  congrefs,  and  on  the 
23d  of  December,  refigned  his  commiffion  to  the  prefi- 
dent  at  a  public  audience.  He  immediately  retired  as  a 
private  perfon,  to  his  farm  of  Mount  Vernon,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potowmack  in  Virginia. 

But  here  the  troubles  of  the  country  feemed  only  to 
commence.  During  the  early  periods  of  the  revolu- mentsof  ihr 
tion,  amidft  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  while  the  pub-  Amcricai 
lie  zeal  for  independence  remained  ardent,  the  defects 
of  the  form  of  government  were  not  felt.  From  the 
mere  ftrength  which  the  public  opinion  conferred,  the 
congrefs  was  able  to  levy  armies,  to  raife  extenfive 
loans,  and  to  conduct  the  war  with  vigour  ;  but  when 
immediate  danger  was  removed,  and  the  lelfilh  paflions 
had  leifure  to  operate,  its  powers  were  foon  found  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  public  welfare.  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  confederation  had  indeed  been  entered  into 
with  a  view  to  confer  more  extenfive  power*  U|*on  con¬ 
grefs,  but  ftill  it*  authority  wai  extremely  defective.  By 
thefe  articles,  it  wa*  entitled  to  require  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  ftate*,  the  fums  neceffary  for  the  war,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  expences  of  the  union  :  But  a*  it  had  no  power  to 
legiflate  over  individual*,  but  only  over  the  ftate*  a* 
political  bodie*,  and  poffrffrd  n»  mean*  of  coercion 
over  fuch  ftates  as  (hould  negleft  to  make  good  the 
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America,  payments  with  which  they  were  affefled,  the  revenue  of 
v  the  union  was  ill  paid,  and  all  its  exertions  were  enfee¬ 
bled.  The  congrefs  had  no  power  of  making  general 
commercial  regulations  to  bind  the  whole  Hates,  nor 
could  iteven  interfere  to  prevent  theirwaging  war  againff 
each  other  if  they  thought  fit.  Hence,  from  the  mutual 
jealoulies  of  thirteen  feparate  legiflatures,  the  moll  dif- 
eordant  regulations  arofe. 

As  foon  as  the  war  was  at  an  end,  Great  Britain 
naturally  treated  the  American  Hates  as  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  and  prohibited,  under  pain  of  confifcation,  any  of 
their  commodities  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Britilh  YVefl 
India  iflands,  unlefs  in  Britilh  built  veffels,  navigated 
by  Britilh  mariners.  Thus  the  Americans  were 
excluded  from  that  branch  of  commerce  in  which 
they  had  formerly  obtained  moH  of  the  ready  money 
or  fpecie  that  came  into  their  country.  With  a  view 
to  induce  Great  Britain  to  relax  the  feverity  of  this  and 
other  regulations,  injurious  to  their  commerce,  fome 
of  the  American  Hates  impofed  heavy  taxes  upon  goods 
of  Britilh  manufadture.  Other  Hates  took  advantage  of 
this  circutnHance  to  invite  the  Britilh  merchants  to  fre¬ 
quent  their  ports  exclufively,  and  not  only  received  all 
Britifli  commodities  free  from  any  duty,  but  they  fuf- 
fered  their  people  to  engage  in  a  fmuggling  traffic,  for 
the  tranfportation  of  thefe  commodities  into  the  Hates 
in  which  they  had  been  heavily  taxed.  Thus  the 
fame  commodities  which  were  feverely  taxed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  were  imported  without  difficulty  or  expence  in¬ 
to  the  Jerfeys,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Delaware, 
and  were  daily  conveyed  by  illicit  traders  acrofs  the  ri¬ 
ver.  Hence  arofe  a  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy,  and 
a  warfare  between  the  different  legiflatures,  which  filled 
the  whole  country  with  a  degree  of  diffenfion,  little  lhort 
of  hoffility. 

The  Americans  were  at  the  fame  time  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  excluded  from  the  trade  to  the  Mediterranean. 
They  could  no  longer  navigate  that  fea  with  fafety,  a 
privilege  which  as  Britilh  fubjedls  they  had  always  en¬ 
joyed.  As  the  congrefs  poffcffed  no  funds,  wherewith 
to  enter  into  a  compromife  with  the  piratical  Hates  of 
Barbary,  to  whom  all  Europe  pays  tribute,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  veffels  were  conflantly  expofed  to  danger.  Being 
unable  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  corfairs,  they  were 
obliged  either  to  relinquiffi  the  beneficial  trade  which 
they  had  formerly  poffeffcd  in  that  quarter,  or  to  enfure 
it  at  a  ruinous  premium. 

Independent  of  thefe  partial  evils,  the  general  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  fpeedily  became  extremely  unfavourable 
to  the  United  States.  The  debts  due  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  Great  Britain,  the  payment  of  which  had 
been  prohibited  by  congrefs  during  the  war,  were  now 
impatiently  demanded.  The  American  merchants  were 
almoH  univerfally  fued,  and  the  remnant  of  their  effedls 
feized  by  the  agents  of  Britifli  houfes.  To  relieve 
their  own  diflrefs,  they  proceeded  againfl  the  retailers, 
who  had  been  unable  to  pay  them  during  the  war,  and 
to  whom  peace  had  not  yet  reffored  profperity.  In  this 
way  the  old  traders  were  almoH  univerfally  ruined,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  all  commercial  concerns.  At 
the  lame  time,  however,  as  the  ravages  of  armies  and 
the  want  of  a  free  communication  between  Europe  and 
America  during  the  war,  had  multiplied  the  wants  of 
the  latter,  an  inundation  of  European  manufadlures, 
was  one  of  the  firfl  effedts  that  followed  the  cffabliffi- 
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ment  of  peace.  Thefe  were  purchafed  by  the  Ameri-  America, 
cans  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment,  and  thus  almoH 
every  perfon  connected  with  commerce  was  brought  to 
ruin,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  were  involved  in 
their  diflrefs. 

All  thefe  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  want  of  an 
efficient  government.  Congrefs  had  incurred  debts,  and 
i filled  paper  money  for  payment  of  the  interefl  of  thefe 
debts,  or  of  the  current  public  expences  •,  but  as  it  pof- 
feffed  no  efficient  revenue,  its  paper  was  foon  depreciat¬ 
ed,  and  became  an  objedl  of  fpeculation.  Diffionefl 
men  paid  their  debts  with  it,  and  thus  defrauded  their 
creditors,  and  the  morality  of  the  people  was  feverely 
wounded.  The  feveral  Hates  had  themfelves  alfo  con¬ 
tracted  debts  for  the  war.  Some  Hates  willing  to  fund 
their  debts,  impofed  taxes  for  the  purpofe,  which  were 
fo  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
could  not  be  levied  without  extreme  rigour.  The  extre¬ 
mities  to  which  government  proceeded  in  thefe  cafes, 
occafioned  general  difcontents,  and  even  produced  an  in- 
furreCtion  in  the  Hate  of  Maffachufets. — From  all  thefe 
caufes,  an  embarraffed  commerce,  a  depreciated  paper 
money,  which  inundated  all  America,  the  inability  of 
the  laws  to  enforce  payment  of  the  taxes,  a  fpirit  of  jea¬ 
loufy  between  the  different  Hates,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
congrefs  to  apply  a  remedy  to  thefe  complicated  evils, 
fomething  little  lhort  of  anarchy  was  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

«Oo 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  calamities,  a  propofition  was  Propofal  of 
made  in  1785,  in  the  houfe  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  toa  new  con- 
appoint  commiffioners  to  meet  fuch  commiffioners  asftitution' 
other  Hates  might  appoint,  to  form  a  fyflem  of  com-  ■>- 
mercial  regulations  for  the  United  States.  According¬ 
ly,  feveral  Hates  appointed  commiffioners,  who,  in  1786, 
affembled  at  Annapolis.  But,  as  the  Hates  were  not 
all  reprefented,  and  the  commiffioners  thought  their 
own  powers  too  limited  to  authorize  them  to  propofe  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  evils  that  preffed  upon  their  coun¬ 
try,  they  agreed  to  recommend  a  general  convention,  g 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  the  following  year,  with  Convention 
power  to  frame  a  general  plan  of  government  for  the  of  Philadel- 
United  States.  In  confequence  of  this  recommenda-Phia* 
tion,  in  May  1787  delegates  from  all  the  Hates,  except 
Rhode  Ifland,  affembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  chofe 
General  Wafhington  for  their  prefident.  They  fat 
four  months,  and  deliberated  in  private.  Their  debates 
have  never  been  publilhed ;  but  they  are  known  to 
have  been  extremely  animated.  The  public  opinion 
was,  at  that  period,  by  no  means  fixed  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  government  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  confiderablc.  party  dif- 
liked  the  violent  meafures  of  their  countrymen.  At 
different  periods  about  30,000  men  had  been  in  the 
fervice  of  Great  Britain.  This  implied  that  a  large 
body  of  royalifls  exifled  inJAmerica.  Even  of  thofe 
who  difliked  the  fupremacy  of  Britain,  and  wiflied  to 
effablifli  American  independence,  many  were  by  no 
means  prepared  to  relith  the  whole  principles  of  a  re¬ 
publican  government.  When  the  quefiion,  therefore, 
came  to  be  agitated  concerning  the  befl  political  con- 
ftitution  for  the  United  States,  a  variety  of  opinions 
were  broached.  Thefe,  however,  in  a  great  meafure 
refolved  themfelves  into  two  fyflems  :  one  party,  at 
that  time  called  federalijls,  witlied  to  effablifli  a  con- 
Hitution  as  purely  republican  as  poffible  ;  and  the  other 
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America,  party,  then  called  anlifederalijls ,  wiffied  to  give  the  new 
v government  a  monarchical  character  and  tendency.  It 
is  even  faid  that  fome  were  not  wanting  who  eagerly 
deiired  to  copy  clofelv  the  model  of  the  Britilh  confti- 
tution.  This  was  not  wonderful.  Under  the  principles 
of  that  conftitution  Britain  had  become  a  great  nation, 
and  America  had  profpered.  It  was  the  molt  free  form 
of  government  at  that  time  known.  The  vices  which 
had  crept  into  it  were  evidently  independent  of  its  ra¬ 
dical  llruclure,  and  might  eafdy  be  avoided  in  a  new 
country.  By  adopting  this  tried  and  well  known  form 
of  government,  it  was  faid  that  the  hazard  of  new  ex¬ 
periments  would  be  avoided,  and  the  Hates  might  at 
once  place  themfelves  in  a  fecure  train  of  profperity. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  the  time  were,  upon 
the  whole,  hoftile  to  thefe  reafonings.  Their  fufferings, 
in  confequence  of  Britiili  hoftility,  were  too  recent  to 
permit  them  to  regard  with  complacency,  in  fpecula- 
tion,  a  fyftem  which  in  practice  they  had  taught  them- 
felves  to  diflike.  Their  pride  would  not  fuffer  them  to 
become  the  fervile  imitators  of  another  nation  ;  and  the 
public  fentiments  were  fo  generally  republican,  as  to 
lead  them  to  diflike  all  kinds  of  permanent  or  hereditary 
ranks  and  privileges.  Hence,  when  in  the  early  fittings 
of  the  convention  of  Philadelphia  a  plan  was  prefented, 
which  propofed  the  eflabliihment  of  a  prefident  for  life, 
and  fenators  for  life,  and  expreffed  a  defire  to  render 
thefe  offices  hereditary,  and  to  fubject  the  laws  of  the 
refpeftive  ftates  to  the  review  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  it  met  with  no  adequate  fupport  •,  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  w’as  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  a  new  conftitu¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  divifions  that  exifted  among  the 
members  of  this  convention,  from  their  tendency  to  re¬ 
publican  or  to  monarchical  principles,  they  were  alfo  di¬ 
vided  in  confequence  of  the  different  interefls  of  their 
conftituents.  The  votes  were  given  by  ftates,  and  when 
the  delegates  of  a  ftate  differed  in  opinion,  the  majority 
was  reckoned  the  vote  of  the  ftate.  The  greater  ftates, 
after  a  confiderable  conteft,  carried  the  point,  that  in  the 
new  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  the  reprefentation  ffiould 
(land  upon  the  balls  of  the  population  of  each  ftate, 
though  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  conceding  to 
the  leffer  ftates,  that  each  ftate  ffiould  be  equally  repre- 
fented  in  the  new  fenate.  Virginia  and  the  fouthern 
ftates,  with  the  aid  of  the  antifederalifts,  in  oppoGtion  to 
the  federalift  or  republican  party,  obtained  the  Grange 
privilege,  in  a  nation  of  freemen,  of  numbering  three- 
fifths  of  their  (laves  as  a  part  of  their  population  in  all 
queftions  about  the  number  of  their  reprefentatives.  In 
other  queftions,  however,  the  delegates  of  the  great 
ftates  frequently  voted  with  the  federalift  party,  though, 
upon  the  whole,  the  more  zealous  republicans  were 
greatly  difgufted  by  many  articles  of  the  new  conftitu¬ 
tion.  Of  thefe  the  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  was  one. 
He  had  the  integrity,  and  the  moderation,  however,  on 
this  occafion,  to  prefer  the  peace  of  his  country  to  his 
private  political  opinions ;  and  when  the  plan  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  propofed  that  it  ffiould  be  figned  by  all  the 
members  of  the  convention,  that  from  their  apparent 
3.00  unanimity,  it  might  have  the  better  chance  of  being 
Speech  of  accepted  by  the  different  ftates.  “  In  the  long  career 
in.  j  a]rea(]y  run”  (faid  that  eminent  ftatefman  and 

philofopher),  “  I  have  more  than  once  been  compelled 
to  abandon  opinions  I  had  openly  maintained,  and 


which  I  thought  well  founded  from  the  deep  confidtra-  Amen. 

tion  I  had  given  them.  As  I  grow  older  I  am  more  - v - 

and  more  difpofed  to  queftion  my  own  judgment,  and 
to  pay  refpeft  to  that  of  others.  There  are  tome  men, 
as  well  as  iome  religious  feels,  who  imagine  that  reafon 
is  entirely  on  their  fide  •,  and  that  their  opponents  plunge 
deeper  into  error  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from 
their  opinions.  Struck  with  thefe  examples,  which  are 
but  too  common,  I  accept  of  this  conftitution  with  all 
its  faults,  even  fuppofing  I  am  not  miftaken  in  my 
opinion  of  its  faults ;  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  a  general 
government  is  neceffary  to  our  lafety,  and  that  no  form 
of  government  that  is  well  adminiftered  is  incapable  of 
producing  the  happinefs  of  the  people  ;  and  I  think 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  conftitution  will  b< 
well  adminiftered  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  it 
will  not  end,  as  too  many  other  governments  have  done, 
in  defpotifm,  unlefs  the  American  people  (hall  reach 
that  degree  of  corruption,  in  which,  at  once  incapable 
of  being  direfted  by  a  free  conftitution,  and  unworthy 
of  its  bleffings,  defpotifm  becomes  neceffary  to  their  ex- 
iftence.  I  therefore  give  my  vote  for  this  conftitution, 
both  becaufe,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  hope  to  fee  one  more  perfeft,  and  becaufe 
I  am  not  fure  this  is  not  as  perfeft  as  any  it  can  have. 

I  make  a  facrifice  of  the  opinion  I  have  expreffed  of  its 
defefts  to  the  public  happinefs.  I  have  never  uttered  my 
objeftions  out  of  this  boufe  j  here  they  had  their  birth, 
and  here  I  wiffi  them  to  be  for  ever  buried.  If  every 
one  of  us  who  have  oppofed  the  conftitution,  when  we 
return  to  our  conftituents,  were  to  unfold  the  motives 
of  our  oppofition,  and  endeavour  to  gain  partifans  to 
our  fide,  perhaps  we  might  prevent  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  conftitution  j  but,  by  this,  we  ftiould 
only  lofe  the  advantage  which  the  appearance  of  una¬ 
nimity  will  give  us  with  foreign  nations,  and  indeed 
with  our  own  people.  The  general  good  opinion  of  a 
nation  refpefting  its  government  is  as  neceffary  as  the 
wifdom  and  integrity  of  its  adminiftration,  to  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  its  people.  I  truft,  therefore,  both  for  our 
own  fafety  as  members  of  the  community,  and  for  the 
fake  of  our  pofterity,  that  we  (hall  be  of  one  mind,  in 
recommending  this  conftitution  wherever  our  influence 
reaches  ;  and  that  afterwards  our  whole  thoughts  will  be 
bent  to  its  happy  adminiftration.  I  cannot  forbear  t« 
form  the  with  that  fuch  of  us  as  Hill  entertain  objection* 
to  this  conftitution  will  follow  my  example,  and  doubt 
a  little  of  their  infallibility,  and  fign  this  conilitutional 
aft,  that  no  queftion  may  be  left  of  our  unanimity.” 

The  authority  and  example  of  Franklin  prevailed,  and 
the  following  conftitution  was  unanimoufly  tranfmitted 
by  the  convention  to  the  different  ftates  for  their  accep¬ 
tance.  3?t 

“  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  toConilitiu 
form  a  more  perfeft  union,  eftabliffi  juftice,  infura  d^»-uo,1• 
medic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the  bleffing  of 
liberty  to  ourfelvcs  and  our  pofterity,  do  ordain  and 
eftabliffi  this  conftitution  for  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica. 

Article  I. 

“  Seflion  I.  All  legiflative  powers  herein  granted  thall 
be  veiled  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  which  thall 
confill  of  a  fenate  and  houfe  of  rcpjefenUtives. 
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America.  “  SeEi.  2.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  fh all  be  coro- 
pofed  of  members  chofen  every  fecond  year  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  feveral  dates  ;  and  the  eledtors  in  each  date 
diall  have  the  qualifications  requifite  for  eleftors  of  the 
mod  numerous  branch  of  the  date  legiflature. 

*“  No  perfon  fhall  be  a  reprefentative  who  diall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  been  feven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  who  diall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  date  in  which  he 
(hall  be  chofen. 

“  Reprefentativcs,  and  diredt  taxes,  (hall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  feveral  dates  which  may  be  included 
within  the  union,  according  to  their  refpedtive  num¬ 
bers,  which  fhall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  perfons,  including  thofe  bound  to  fervice 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  all  other  perfons.  The  adtual  enumera¬ 
tion  fhall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  fird 
meeting  of  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  fubfequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  manner  as 
they  fhall  by  law  diredt.  The  number  of  reprefenta- 
tives  fhall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000  :  but  each 
date  diall  have  at  lead  one  reprefentative  ;  and  until 
fuch  enumeration  fhall  be  made,  the  date  of  New  Hamp- 
diire  fhall  be  entitled  to  choofe  three,  Maffachufets  eight, 
Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Con¬ 
necticut  five,  New  York  fix,  New  Jerfey  four,  Penn- 
fylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia 
ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Geor¬ 
gia  three. 

“  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation  from 
any  date,  the  executive  authority  thereof  fhall  iffue  writs 
of  eledlion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

“  The  houfe  of  reprefentative*  fhall  choofe  their 
fpeaker  and  other  officers;  and  diall  have  the  foie  power 
of  impeachment. 

“  SeEi.  3.  The  fenate  of  the  United  States  fhall  be 
compofed  of  two  fenators  from  each  date,  chofen  by  the 
legiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years ;  and  each  fenator  diall 
have  one  vote. 

“  Immediately  after  they  diall  be  adembled,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fird  election,  they  fhall  be  divided,  as 
equally  as  may  be,  into  three  claffes.  The  feats  of  the 
fenators  of  the  fird  clafs  fhall  be  vacated  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  year ;  of  the  fecond  clafs,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  the  third  clafs,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fixth  year  ;  fo  that  one-third  may  be 
chofen  every  fecond  year  :  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
refignation  orotherwife,  during  the  recefs  of  the  legida¬ 
ture  of  any  date,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tem¬ 
porary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  le¬ 
gidature,  which  diall  then  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

“  No  perfon  fhall  be  a  fenator  who  diall  not  have  at¬ 
tained  to  the  age  of  30  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  fhall  not,  when 
eledted,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  date  for  which  he  fhall 
be  chofen. 

“  The  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  diall  be 
prefident  of  the  fenate,  but  fhall  have  no  vote,  unlefs 
they  be  equally  divided. 

“  The  fenate  diall  choofe  their  other  officers,  and  al- 
fo  a  prefident  pro  tempore  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice-pre¬ 
fident,  or  when  he  fhall  exercife  the  office  of  prefident 
ef  the  United  States. 

“  The  fenate  fhall  have  the  foie  power  to  try  all 
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impeachments  :  When  fitting  for  that  purpofe  they  fhall  America, 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  prefident  of  the  — y— — 

United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  fhall  prefide  :  and 
no  perfons  fhall  be  convidted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  prefent. 

“  Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment  diall  not  ex¬ 
tend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  difqua- 
lification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trufl, 
or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  con¬ 
vidted  fhall  neverthelefs  be  liable  and  fubjedt  to  in¬ 
dictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punifhment,  according 
to  law. 

“  SeEi.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manners  of  hold¬ 
ing  elections  for  fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhall  be 
preferibed  in  each  date  by  the  legiflature  thereof ;  but 
the  congrefs  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter 
fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  placing  or  choofing 
fenators. 

“  The  congrefs  fhall  affemble  at  lead  once  in  every 
year  ;  and  fuch  meeting  fhall  be  on  the  fird  Monday 
in  December,  unlefs  they  fhall  by  law  appoint  a  differ  - 
end  day. 

“  SeEi.  5.  Each  houfe  fhall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  \ 
and  a  majority  of  each  diall  conditute  a  quorum  to  do 
bufinefs  ;  but  a  fmall  number  may  adjobrn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
abfent  members,  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  pe¬ 
nalties,  as  each  houfe  may  provide. 

“  Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  punidi  its  members  for  diforderly  behaviour,, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

“  Each  houfe  fhall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publidi  the  fame,  excepting  fuch 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgments  require  fecrecy  ;  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  on  any 
quedion  fhall,  at  the  defire  of  one-fifth  of  thofe  prefent, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

“  Neither  houfe  during  the  fedion  of  congrefs  fhall, 
without  the  confent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houfes  fhall  be  fitting. 

“  SeEi.  6.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  a  compenfation  for  their  fervices,  to  be  afeertained 
by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States. 

They  diall  in  all  cafes,  except  treafon,  felony,  and  breach 
of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arred  during  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  feffion  of  their  refpedtive  houfes,  and  in  go¬ 
ing  to  and  returning  from  the  fame  ;  for  any  fpeech  or 
debate  in  either  houfe,  they  diall  not  be  quedioned  in 
any  other  place. 

“  No  fenator  or  reprefentative  fhall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  eledted,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which 
diall  have  heen  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
fhall  have  been  increafed  during  fuch  time  :  and  no 
perfon  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  fhall 
be  a  member  of  either  houfe  during  his  continuance  in 
office. 

“  SeEi.  7.  All  bills  for  railing  revenue  (hall  originate 
in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  but  the  fenate  may  pro- 
pofe  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

“  Every  bill  which  (hall  have  paffed  the  houfe  of  re¬ 
prefentatives  and  the  fenate,  fhall,  before  it  becomes 
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America,  a  law,  be  prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
— — v""  States  j  if  he  approve,  he  (hall  fign  it,  but  if  not,  he 

{hall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that  houfe  in  which 
it  (hall  have  originated,  who  (hall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  re-confider  it. 
If  after  fuch  re-confideration  two-thirds  of  that  office 
(hall  agree  to  pafe  the  bill,  it  (hall  be  fent,  together 
Avith  the  objections,  to  the  other  houfe,  by  Avhich  it 
(hall  likeAvife  be  re-confidered  j  and  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  that  houfe,  it  (hall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both  houfes  (hall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  yeas  and  nays  j  and  the  names  of  the 
perfons  voting  for  and  againlt  the  bill  (hall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  houfe  refpeCtively.  If  any  bill 
(hall  not  be  returned  by  the  prefident  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  (hall  have  been  prefented 
to  him,  the  fame  (hall  be  a  lasv,  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  figned  it,  unlefs  the  congrefs,  by  their  adjourn¬ 
ment,  prevent  its  return  $  in  which  cafe  it  (hall  not  be 
a  law. 

“  Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprelentatives 
may  be  neceffary,  (except  on  a  quertion  of  adjourn¬ 
ment),  (hall  be  prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  j  and  before  the  fame  (hall  take  effeCl,  (hall  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  him,  or,  being  difapproved  by  him,  (hall  be 
re-paffed  by  tAVO-thirds  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  ;  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
feribed  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill. 

“  Sef 1.  8.  The  congrefs  (hall  have  power 

“  To  lay  and  coiled  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  ex- 
cifes,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fence  and  general  svelfare  of  the  United  States  ;  but  all 
duties,  imports,  and  excifes  lhall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States  : 

“  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States : 

“  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  feveral  dates,  and  Avith  the  Indian  tribes: 

“  To  ertabliffi  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
uniform  laAvs  on  the  fubjeCt  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  States  : 

“  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  ftandard  of  Aveights  and 
meafures : 

“  To  provide  for  the  punilhment  of  counterfeiting  the 
fccurities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States  : 

“  To  ertabliffi  port-offices  and  port-roads  : 

“  To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  ufeful 
arts,  by  fecuring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  in¬ 
ventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  their  refpeCtive  Avritings 
and  discoveries  : 

“  To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme 
courts  : 

“  To  define  and  puniffi  piracies  and  felonies  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  high  feas,  and  offences  againft  the  laAV  of 
nations : 

“  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prifal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
Avater  : 

“  To  raife  and  fupport  armies  ;  but  no  appropriation 
of  money  to  that  ufe  (hall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  tAvo 
years  : 

“  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 
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“  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces : 

“  To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  laAvs  of  the  union,  fupprefs  infurre&ions,  and 
repel  invafions  : 

“  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplin- 
ing  the  militia  j  and  for  governing  fuch  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  United 
States  ;  referving  to  the  dates,  refpeCtively,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  difeipline  preferibed  by 
congrefs  : 

“  To  exercife  exclufive  legiflation  in  all  cafes  Avhat- 
foever  over  fuch  diftrift  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare) 
as  may,  by  ceffion  of  particular  dates  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercife  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchafed  by  the  confent  of  the  legiflature  of  the 
date  in  Avhich  the  fame  (hall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arfenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  build¬ 
ings  : — and 

“  To  make  all  lavvs  which  (hall  be  neceffary  and  pro¬ 
per  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  poAvers, 
and  all  other  powers  verted  by  this  conftitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  office  thereof. 

“  Se£i.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch  per¬ 
fons  as  any  of  the  dates  noAV  exifting  (hall  think  proper 
to  admit,  (hall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congrefs  prior 
to  the  year  1808  ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed 
on  fuch  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
perfon. 

“  The  privilege  of  the  Avrit  of  habeas  corpus  (hall  not 
be  fufpended,  unlefs  Avhen  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or  invafion 
the  public  fafety  may  require  it. 

“  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  pojl  fa&o  laAV,  (hall  be 
parted. 

“  No  capitation,  or  other  direCt  tax,  (hall  be  laid, 
unlefs  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration  herein 
before  dire&ed  to  be  taken. 

“  No  tax  or  duty  (hall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  (late  : — No  preference  ftiall  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
date  over  thofe  of  another  ;  nor  (hall  veffels  bound  to 


or  from  one  date  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
in  another. 

“  No  money  (hall  be  draAvn  from  the  treafury  but 
in  confequence  of  appropriations  made  by  laAV  $  and  a 
regular  datement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  all  public  money  (hall  be  publilhcd  from 
time  to  time. 

“  No  title  of  nobility  (hall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
truft  under  them,  (hall,  without  the  confent  of  the  con¬ 
grefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office  or  title 
of  any  kind  Avhatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
date. 

“  Set 7.  jo.  No  date  (hall  enter  into  any  treaty,  al¬ 
liance,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprifal  ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  ot 
debts  ;  pals  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poji  fuflo  Uav,  or 
laiv  impairing  the  obligation  uf  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 


America. 
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No  ftate  (hall,  without  the  confent  of  the  congrefs, 
lay  any  impofts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  executing  its  in- 
fpedlion  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
impofts  laid  by  any  ftate  on  imports  or  exports  Ihall  be 
for  the  ufe  of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States ;  and 
all  filch  laws  fliall  be  fubjedt  to  the  revifion  and  con- 
troul  of  the  congrefs.  No  ftate  (hall,  without  the  con¬ 
fent  of  congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  (hips  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree¬ 
ment  or  compaft  with  another  ftate  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war  unlefs  a&ually  invaded,  or  in 
fuch  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Article  II. 

“  Seffi.  I.  The  executive  power  (hall  be  vefted  in 
a  prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  (hall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  vice-prefident,  chofen  for  the  fame  term, 
be  elected  as  follows : 

“  Each  ftate  (hall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  le- 
giilature  thereof  may  diredl,  a  number  of  eleftors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  to 
which  the  dates  may  be  entitled  in  the  congrefs  ;  but 
no  fenator,  or  reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  office 
of  truft  or  profit  under  the  United  States  (hall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  an  eledlor. 

“  The  eledlors  (hall  meet  in  their  refpe&ive  dates, 
and  vote  by  ballot,  for  two  perfons,  of  whom  one  at 
lead  (hall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  ftate  with 
themfelves.  And  they  (hall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  per¬ 
fons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  •, 
which  lift  they  (hall  fign,  and  certify,  and  tranfmit, 
fealed,  to  the  feat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate.  The 
prefident  of  the  fenate  (hall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fe¬ 
nate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  open  all  the  certifi¬ 
cates  ;  and  all  the  votes  (hall  then  be  counted.  The 
perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes,  (hall  be  the 
prefident,  if  fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  eleflors  appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  then  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (hall 
immediately  choofe  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  prefident; 
and  if  no  perfon  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five 
higheft  on  the  lift,  the  faid  houfe  (hall,  in  like  manner, 
choofe  the  prefident.  But  in  choofing  the  prefident, 
the  votes  (hall  be  taken  by  dates,  the  reprefentations 
from  each  ftate  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pofe  (hall  confift  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  dates,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  dates  (hall 
be  neceffary  to  a  choice.  In  every  cafe  after  the  choice 
of  the  prefident,  the  perfon  having  the  greateft  number 
of  votes  of  the  eledlors  (hall  be  the  vice-prefident.  But 
if  there  (hould  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  fenate  (hall  choofe  from  them  by  ballot  the 
vice-prefident. 

“  The  congrefs  may  determine  the  time  of  choofing 
the  eledlors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  (hall  give 
their  votes ;  which  day  (hall  be  the  fame  throughout 
the  United  States. 

“  No  perfon  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  conftitution,  fliall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  pre¬ 


fident  ;  neither  fliall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that  America, 
office  who  (hall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  35  — v— - 

years,  and  been  14  years  a  refident  within  the  United 
States. 

“  In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  prefident  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  refignation,  or  inability  to  difcharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid  office,  the  fame  (hall 
devolve  on  the  vice-prefident,  and  the  congrefs  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refigna¬ 
tion,  or  inability  both  of  the  prefident  and  vice-prefi¬ 
dent,  declaring  what  officer  (hall  then  adl  as  prefident  ; 
and  fuch  officer  (hall  act  accordingly  until  the  difability 
be  removed  or  a  prefident  fliall  be  elected. 

“  The  prefident  fliall,  at  ftated  times,  receive  for  his 
fervices  a  compenfation  which  fliall  neither  be  increafed 
nor  diminiflied  during  the  period  for  which  he  fliall 
have  been  elected,  and  he  (hall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them. 

“  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he 
fliall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation. 

“  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith¬ 
fully  execute  the  office  of  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  heft  of  my  ability,  prefe  ve, 
protedl,  and  defend  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
States. 

“  SeB.  2.  The  prefident  fliall  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  feveral  dates  when  called  into  the 
adtual  fervice  of  the  United  States  :  he  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  fubjeft  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  refpedtive  offices  ;  and  he  fliall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeach¬ 
ment. 

“  He  fliall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  fenate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  concur ;  and  he  fliall  no¬ 
minate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  fenate,  fliall  appoint  ambaffadors,  other  public  mi- 
nifters,  and  confuls,  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whofe  appoint¬ 
ments  are  not  herein  otherwife  provided  for,  and  which 
fliall  be  eftabliftied  by  law.  But  the  congrefs  may  by 
law  veil  the  appointment  of  fuch  inferior  officers  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  prefident  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

“  The  prefident  fliall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  va¬ 
cancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recefs  of  the  fenate, 
by  granting  commiffions,  which  fliall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  feffion. 

“  Set 7.  3.  He  fliall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  con¬ 
grefs  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  union,  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  confideration  fuch  meafures  as  he  fliall 
judge  neceffary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordi¬ 
nary  occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of  them  ; 
and  in  cafe  of  difagreement  between  them  with  refpefk 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
fuch  time  as  he  (hall  think  proper  :  he  (hall  receive  am¬ 
baffadors,  and  other  public  minifters  ;  he  fliall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  fliall  commif- 
fion  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

“  Sett.  4.  The  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and  all  ci¬ 
vil 
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America,  vil  officers  of  the  United  States  (hall  be  removed  from 
— y— '  office  on  impeachment  fora  conviftionof  treafon,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours. 

Article  III. 

“  SeB.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
(hall  be  veiled  in  one  fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch  in¬ 
ferior  courts  as  the  congrefs  may  from  time  to  time  or¬ 
dain  and  edabliffi.  The  judges  both  of  the  fupreme  and 
inferior  courts  (hall  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha¬ 
viour,  and  (hall  at  dated  times  receive  for  their  Cervices, 
a  compenfation  which  (hall  not  be  diminiftied during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

“  SeB.  2.  The  judicial  power  (hall  extend  to  all 
cafes  in  law  and  equity  arifing  under  this  conditution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or 
which  (hall  be  made  under  their  authority  ;.  to  all  cafes 
affefting  ambaffadors,  other  public  miniders  and  con¬ 
fab-,  to  all  cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifdiftion  ; 
to  controverfies  to  which  the  United  States  (hall  be 
party ;  to  controverfies  between  two  or  more  dates, 
between  a  date  and  citizens  of  another  date,  be¬ 
tween  citizens  of  different  dates,  between  citizens  of 
the  fame  date  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
dates,  and  between  a  date,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  dates,  citizens,  or  fubjefts. 

“  In  all  cafes  affefting  ambaffadors,  other  public 
miniders  and  confuls,  and  thofe  in  which  a  date  (hall 
be  party,  the  fupreme  court  (hall  have  original  jurif¬ 
diftion/  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned  the  fu¬ 
preme  court  (hall  have  appellate  jurifdiftion  both  as  to 
law  and  faft,  with  fuch  exceptions  and  under  fuch  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  congrefs  (hall  make. 

“  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeach¬ 
ment,  diall  be  by  jury ;  and  fuch  trial  (hall  be  held  in 
the  date  where  the  faid  crime  (hall  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  date,  the 
trial  (hall  be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the  congrefs  may 
by  law  have  direAed. 

“  SeB.  3.  Treafon  againd  the  United  States  (hall 
confid  only  in  levying  war  againd  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
perfon  diall  be  convifted  of  treafon,  unlefs  on  the  tefii- 
mony  of  two  witneffes  to  the  fame  overt  aft,  or  on  con- 
feffion  in  open  court. 

“  The  congrefs  (hall  have  power  to  declare  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  treafon,  but  no  attainder  of  treafon  (hall  work 
corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life 
of  the  perfon  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

“  SeB.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  (hall  be  given  in  each 
date  to  the  public  afts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  of  every  other  date,  and  the  congrefs  may  by  ge¬ 
neral  laws  preferibe  the  manner  in  which  fuch  afts,  re¬ 
cords,  and  proceedings  (hall  be  proved,  and  the  effeft 
thereof. 

“  SeB.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  date  (hall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
feveral  dates. 

“  A  perfon  charged  in  any  date  with  treafon,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  diall  dee  from  judice,  and  be 
found  in  another  date,  (hall,  on  demand  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  authority  of  the  date  from  which  he  lied,  be  deli¬ 


vered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  date  having  jurifdiftion  Amer  .... 
of  the  crime.  s— j 

“  No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one  date, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  efcaping  into  another,  diall,  in 
confequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dif- 
charged  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but  (hall  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  la¬ 
bour  may  be  due. 

“  SeB.  3.  New  dates  may  be  admitted  by  the  con¬ 
grefs  into  this  union :  but  no  new  date  diall  be  formed 
or  erefted  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  any  other  date; 
nor  any  date  be  formed  by  the  junftion  of  two  or 
more  dates  or  parts  of  dates,  without  the  confent  of  the 
legillatures  of  the  dates  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  con¬ 
grefs. 

“  The  congrefs  (hall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  refpefting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  conditution  (hall  be  con- 
drued  as  to  prejudice  any  elaimsof  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  date. 

“  SeB.  4.  The  United  States  (hall  guarantee  to  every 
date  in  this  union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  (hall  proteft  each  of  them  againd  invafion,  and  on 
application  of  the  legiflature  or  of  the  executive,  (when 
the  legiflature  cannot  be  convened)  againd  domeflic 
violence. 

Article  V. 

“  The  congrefs,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houfes 
(hall  deem  it  neeeffary,  (hall  propofe  amendments  to 
this  conditution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legifla- 
tures  of  two-thirds  of  the  feveral  dates,  (hall  call  a 
convention  for  propofing  amendments,  which,  in  ci¬ 
ther  cafe,  (hall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  as 
part  of  this  conditution,  when  ratified  by  the  legillatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  feveral  dates,  or  by  conventions 
in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  propofed  by  the  congrefs  ;  provided 
that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
1808,  (hall  in  any  manner  affeft  the  firfl  and  fourth 
claufes  in  the  ninth  feftion  of  the  firfl  article ;  and  that 
no  date,  without  its  confent,  diall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
fuffrage  in  the  fenate. 

Article  VI. 

“  All  debts  contrafted  and  engagements  entered  into, 
before  the  adoption  of  this  conditution,  (hall  be  as  valid 
againd  the  United  States  under  this  conditution  asunder 
the  confederation. 

“  This  conditution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
diall  be  made  in  purfuance  thereof;  andall  treaties  made, 
or  which  diall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  (hall  be  the  fupreme  law  of  the  land  ; 
and  the  judges  in  every  date  diall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  conditution  or  laws  of  any  date  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithdanding. 

“  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  before  mentioned, 
and  the  members  of  the  feveral  date  legiflntures,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officer'',  both  ot  the  L  nited  State'* 
and  of  the  feveral  dates,  lliall  be  bound  by  oath  or  aflir- 
mation  to  fupport  this  conditution;  but  no  religious  ted 
lhall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trull  under  the  United  States. 


Article 


A.  tnerica. 
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Article  VII. 
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“  The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  (fates 
(hall  be  fufficient  for  the  edablifliment  of  this  conditu- 
tion  between  the  dates  fo  ratifying  the  fame. 

“  Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of 
the  dates  prefent,  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  12th.  In  witnefs  where¬ 
of,  we  have  hereunto  fubfcribed  our  names : 

George  Wafhington,  pr  eft  dent  and  deputy  of  Virginia. 


Maffachufets , 

Nicholas  Gilman 

Nathaniel  Gorham 

Connecticut, 

Rufus  King 

William  Samuel  Johnfon 

New  York, 

Roger  Sherman 

Alexander  Hamilton 

New  Jerfey, 

William  Livingfton 

Pennfylvania, 

David  Brearly 

William  Paterfon 

Jonathan  Dayton 

Benjamin  Franklin 

Delaware, 

Thomas  Miflin 

Robert  Morris 

George  Clymer 

Thomas  Fitz-fimons 

Jared  Ingerfoll 

James  Wilfon 

Gouverneur  Morris 

George  Read 

Maryland, 

Gunning  Bedford,  junior 
Richard  Baffett 

Jacob  Broom 

James  Mac  Henry 

Virginia, 

Daniel  St  Thomas  Jenifer 
Daniel  Carroll 

John  Blair 

North  Carolina , 

James  Maddifon,  junior 
William  Blount 

South  Carolina, 

Richard  Dobbfpaight 

Hugh  Williamfon 

John  Rutledge 

Georgia, 

Charles  Cotefworth  Pinckney 
Charles  Pinckney 

Pierce  Butler 

William  Few 

Abraham  Baldwin. 

Aitejled,  Willi  am  Jackson, fecretary. 

the  conditution  the  following  refolutions  were 
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To 
added : 

“  That  the  preceding  conditution  be  laid  before 
the  United  States  in  congrefs  aflembled,  and  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  (hould  afterwards 
be  fubmitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chofen  in 
each  date  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  its  legiflature  for  their  affent  and  ratification  ; 
and  that  each  convention  affenting  to,  and  ratifying  the 
fame,  (hould  give  notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in 
congrefs  aflembled. 

“  Refolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  as  foon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  dates  (hall  have 
ratified  this  conditution,  the  United  States  in  congrefs 
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aflembled,  (hould  fix  a  day  on  which  the  eie£lors  (hould  America, 
be  appointed  by  the  dates  which  fnall  have  ratified  the 
fame,  and  a  day  on  which  the  eleflors  (hould  aflemble 
to  vote  for  the  prefident,  and  the  time  and  place  for 
commencing  proceedings  under  this  conditution.  That 
after  fuch  publication  the  eleflors  (hould  be  appointed 
and  the  fenarors  and  reprelentatives  defied.  That  the 
eleflors  diould  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election 
of  the  prefident,  and  (hould  tranfmit  their  votes  certi¬ 
fied,  figned,  fealed,  and  direfled,  as  the  conditution  re¬ 
quires,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  United  States  in  congrefs 
aflembled  ;  that  the  fenators  and  reprefentatives  (hould 
convene  at  the  time  and  place  affigned  ;  that  the  fena¬ 
tors  (hould  appoint  a  prefident  of  the  fenate  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes 
for  prefident  j  and  that  after  he  (hall  be  chofen,  the 
congrefs,  together  with  the  prefident,  (hall  proceed 
without  delay  to  execute  this  conditution. 

The  ten  following  articles  were  afterwards,  in  1789,  Additions 
propofed  by  congrefs  to  be  added  to  the  conditution  j  con* 
and  having  received  the  ratification  required  by  article 1U  u  lon‘ 
fifth  of  the  above  conditution,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  part  of  it. 

Article  I. 

“  Congrefs  (hall  make  no  law  refpefling  an  efla- 
blifhment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife 
thereof  j  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  or  of  the 
prefs,  or  the  right  of  people  peaceably  to  aflemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievan¬ 
ces. 

Article  II. 

“  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necelfary  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  a  free  (late,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  (hall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

“  No  foldier  (hall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  houfe,  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prefcribed  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

“  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecure  in  their  per- 
fons,  houfes,  papers,  and  effeffs,  againd  unreafonable 
fearches  and  feizures,  (hall  not  be  violated  :  and  no 
warrants  (hall  iffue  but  upon  probable  caufe,  fupport- 
ed  by  oath  or  affirmations  j  and  particularly  defcrib- 
ing  the  place  to  be  fearched,  and  the  perfon  or  things 
to  be  feized. 

Article  V. 

“  No  perfon  (hall  be  held  to  anfwer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwife  infamous  crime,  unlefs  on  a  prefentment 
or  indiflment  of  a  grand  jury,  excepting  in  cafes  arif- 
ing  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when 
in  affual  fervice  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor 
(hall  be  tried  twice  for  the  fame  offence  ;  nor  (hall  be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witnefs  againd 
himfelf ;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  procefs  of  law  :  nor  (hall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  ufe,  without  jud  compenfation. 


Article  VI. 

“  In  all  criminal  profccutions,  the  accufcd 


party 

(hall 
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America,  ftiall  enjoy  the  right  to  fpeedy  and  public  trial  by  an  make 
impartial  jury  or  the  Hate  and  di drift  wherein  the 
crime  (hall  have  been  committed,  which  diilrift  (hall 
have  been  previoully  afcertained  by  law  ;  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  accufation,  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnefies  againft  him;  to  have 
compulfory  pvocefs  for  obtaining  witnefl'es  in  his  fa¬ 
vour;  and  to  have  the  afliftance  of  counfel  for  his  de¬ 
fence. 


39  3 

Oppofition 
to  the  con¬ 
ftitution. 


“  Tlie  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  conftitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  dates, 
are  referred  to  the  dates  refpeftively  or  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.” 

The  reference  of  the  conditution  to  the  feveral  dates 
to  be  adopted  or  rejefted  by  them,  in  conventions 
alfembled  for  that  fpecial  purpofe,  occafioned  the  mod 
violent  debates.  Pamphlets  poured  from  the  prefs, 
and  the  newfpapers  were  daily  filled  with  difcuf- 
fions  of  the  merits  and  defefts  of  the  propofed  plan 
of  government.  Three  dates,  Delaware,  New  Jerfey, 
and  Georgia,  accepted  the  conditution  unanimoufly  ; 
but  in  the  other  dates  the  parties  were  more  nearly  ba¬ 
lanced.  The  conventions  convoked  by  the  date  legiila- 
tures,  went  into  an  analyfis  of  the  conditution  in  de¬ 
tail.  This  took  place  more  efpecially  in  Pennfylva- 
nia,  New  York,  Maflaehufets,  and  Virginia  ;  and  every 
part  of  it  was  made  the  fubjeft  of  feparate  votes. 
The  objeftions  dated  againd  the  conditution  were 
chiefly  the  following  :  That  the  convention  was  only 
entitled  to  revife  the  articles  of  the  original  confede¬ 
ration,  and  had  exceedid  its  powers  in  framing  a  new 
conditution,  more  efpecially,  as  it  had  declartd  the 
acceptance  of  this  conditution  by  nine  dates  fudicient 
to  make  it  law  :  That  the  conditution  ought  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  rights  to  fecure  to 
the  feveral  rates  their  particular  conditution.  It  was 
alleged,  that  the  propofed  fenate  would  poflfefs  excef- 
five  powers  and  privileges,  by  being  authorized  to 


Article  VII. 

“  In  fuits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troverfy  (hail  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  (hail  be  preferved  ;  and  no  faft  tried  by  a  jury 
(hall  be  otherwife  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law. 

A.RTICLE  VIII. 

“  Exceflive  bail  fliall  not  be  required,  nor  exceflive 
fines  impoled,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  punilhments  in- 
fiiited. 

Article  IX. 

“  The  enumeration  in  the  conditution  of  certain  rights, 
(hall  not  be  condrued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 


were  alleged  to  be 
mod  important  of 
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amendments  in  money  bills,  by  its 
with  the  prefident  in  the  nomination  to  places,  while 
its  members  were  eligible  to  every  appointment,  and 
by  its  having  the  foie  trial  of  impeachments  entrulled 
to  it.  I  he  prerogative  given  to  the  prefident  to  pa.fi  11 
criminals  convifted  of  high  treaion,  was  reprt  ienn-d  as 
dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  his  power  of  confer¬ 
ring  appointments  upon  the  members  of  both  h.ufc  of 
legiilature  was  accounted  a  lource  of  corruption.  It 
was  faid,  that  the  jurifdiclion  given  to  the  federal  courts 
would  prove  vexatious,  by  drawing  individuals  from  di- 
dant  dales  to  attend  to  luits  indituted  before  them.  The 
powers  given  to  congrels  to  impofe  all  kinds  of  taxes, 
to  regulate  the  eleftion  of  its  members,  to  maintain  a 
danding  army  in  time  of  peace, 
exorbitant.  It  was  faid,  that  the 
all  privileges,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
preis,  were  not  fecured  :  And  latlly,  It  was  afferted 
that  the  funftion  of  prefident  being  made  capable  of 
indefinite  continuance  in  the  fame  hands,  might  give 
an  ambitious  and  artful  man  an  intlucnce  dangerous  to 
the  congrefs,  to  individuals,  and  to  the  conditution  it- 
felf. 

Some  of  thefe  objeftions  do  not  appear  very  forci¬ 
ble,  and  others  of  them  have  been  obviated  by  the  ar¬ 
ticles  afterwards  added  to  the  conditution,  which  have 
been  already  noticed  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  period 
in  quedion  they  polTtffed  confiderable  influence,  and 
that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  averfe  to  the  conditution.  So  fenfible, 
however,  were  all  parties,  of  the  extreme  defeftivenefs 
of  the  exiding  government,  and  of  the  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  anarchy  in  which  the 
country  was  plunged,  that  a  majority  in  the  different 
dates  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  votes  for  its  ac¬ 
ceptance.  In  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Pennfyl- 
vania,  a  minority  voted  againd  it,  but  it  paffed  with¬ 
out  any  amendment.  In  Pennfylvania,  where  the  op¬ 
pofition  was  drong,  the  minority  withdrew  and  pro- 
teded  againft  the  conftitution.  South  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  New  York,  and  Maflaehufets,  accepted  the  con¬ 
ftitution  by  a  very  fmall  majority,  but  propofed  feve¬ 
ral  amendments.  New  York  was  on  the  eve  of  reject¬ 
ing  the  conftitution,  when  intelligence  arrived,  that 
it  was  already  accepted  by  nine  of  the  dates ;  and  this 
circumftance  produced  an  acceptance  there  alfo.  The 
convention  of  New  Hampdfire  feparated  without  com¬ 
ing  to  a  refolution  ;  and,  having  afterwards  alTembled, 
gave  its  aflent,  with  fome  propofals  for  amendment. 
North  Carolina  not  only  propofed  amendments,  but 
made  them  the  condition  of  its  acceptance.  Some  time 
afterwards,  however,  it  accepted  the  conftitution  with¬ 
out  referve.  Rhode  Ifland,  indtad  of  calling  a  con¬ 
vention,  referred  the  conftitution  to  the  aflfemblics  of 
the  towns,  by  a  majority  of  which  it  was  rejefted  ; 
but  a  convention  for  the  purpofe  being  afterwards  call¬ 
ed,  it  accepted  the  conftitution.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  periods  and  the  manner  in  which  the  cuti- 
ditution  was  accepted. 
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America. 
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America. 
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America. 


States. 

Period  of  accepting 
the  Conftitution. 

Manner  of  pafling  it. 

Delaware 

Dec.  31.  1787. 

Unanimoully 

Pennfylvania 

-  13.  - 

For  47  Againft 

23  Maj.  24 

New  Jerfey 

-  19.  - 

Unanimoully 

Georgia 

Jan.  2.  1788. 

Ditto 

Connefticut 

■  ■■■■  ■■■— — 

For  128  Againft 

40  Maj.  88 

- 

Maffachufets 

Feb.  6. 

—  187  - 

168  -  19 

Maryland 

April  28.  — — 

- 63  - 

12  -  51 

South  Carolina 

May  23.  - 

- I49  - 

73  -  76 

New  Hamplhire 

June  21.  - 

- 57  - 

46  -  11 

Virginia 

-  15.  - 

—  89  - 

79  -  10 

New  York 

July  26.  —  — 

- 30  - 

2  5  -  5 

North  Carolina 

Nov.  27.  1789. 

- 1 93  - 

75  - Ii8 

Rhode  illand 

May  29.  1790. 

—  ■  -  2 
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Executive 
officers  in 
the  Ameri¬ 
can  govern¬ 
ment. 
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Prefident 
and  vice- 
prefident 
how  elect¬ 
ed. 


Of  the  public  officers  appointed  under  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  thofe  of  prefident  and  vice- 
prefident  are  the  moft  confpicuous  and  important.  In 
March  1791,  the  following  law  was  enabled  by  con¬ 
gress  for  regulating  the  mode  of  their  election. 

“  SeBion  1.  The  cafe  of  the  eledtion  of  prefident  or 
vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  before  the  ufual  pe¬ 
riod  of  eleftion,  which  cafe  is  herein  after  provided 
for,  being  accepted,  the  eledlors  for  choofing  the  pre¬ 
fident  and  vice-prefident  (hall  be  named  within  34 
days  immediately  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  of 
December  1792,  and  thenceforth  within  34  days  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  of  December, 
in  the  fourth  year  after  the  laft  eledlion.  The  faid 
ele&ors  (hall  be  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  fena- 
tors  and  reprefentatives  in  congrefs,  of  which  the  feve- 
ral  Hates  (hall  have  a  right  to  compofe  their  deputation 
at  the  time  when  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  to  be 
chofen  lhall  enter  into  office  :  provided  that,  if  the 
new  apportioning  of  reprefentatives  in  virtue  of  the 
new  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  lhall  not  take 
place  before  the  period  for  choofing  the  eleflors,  then 
the  number  of  .eleftors  lhall  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  of  the  prefent 
congrefs. 

“  SeB.  2.  The  eleftors  lhall  affemble  and  vote  on 
the  firft  Wednefday  of  December  in  each  Hate,  at  fuch 
place  as  lhall  be  named  by  the  legiflature  of  the  ftate  •, 
and  lhall  draw  up  and  fign  three  certificates  of  their 
refpedtive  votes,  and  fhall  fold  up  and  feal  the  fame 
Separately,  and  lhall  indorfe  upon  the  cover  of  each 
packet  a  declaration,  that  it  contains  a  lift  of  the  votes 
of  the  ftate  for  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  5  and 
every  eledlor,  or  majority  of  eledlors,  lhall  appoint  by 
ballot  the  perfon  to  whom  they  will  entruft  one  of  the 
faid  certificates,  to  be  by  him  conveyed  to  the  prefi¬ 
dent  of  the  fenate,  at  the  place  of  refidence  of  the 
government,  before  the  firft  Wednefday  of  the  January 
following  •,  and  lhall  addrefs  another  of  the  faid  certifi¬ 
cates,  by  the  poll,  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate  at  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  government ;  and  lhall  tranf- 
mit  the  third  of  the  faid  certificates  to  the  judge  of 
the  diftrifl  in  which  their  affembly  lhall  be  held. 

ScB.  3.  The  executive  power,  in  each  ftate,  lhall 


caufe  to  be  drawn  up,  and  properly  certified,  three  lift? 
of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  the  ftate,  and  lhall  tranf- 
mit  the  fame  to  the  electors  before  the  firft  Wednef¬ 
day  of  December  ;  and  the  electors  lhall  add  one  of 
the  faid  lifts  to  each  of  the  before-mentioned  lifts  of 
their  votes. 

“  SeB.  4.  In  the  cafe  of  a  lift  of  the  votes  of  a  ftate 
not  arriving  at  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  January,  the  Secretary  of  ftate  lhall  defpatch 
an  exprefs  to  the  judge  of  the  diftridl  of  fuch  ftate  in 
whofe  hands  the  third  certificate  lhall  have  been  depo- 
fited,  who  (hall  tranfmit  it  by  the  fame  meffenger  to 
the  place  of  refidence  of  the  government. 

“  SeB.  5.  The  congrefs  lhall  commence  its  fittings 
on  the  Second  Wednefday  of  February  1793  }  and 
thenceforth  on  the  fecond  Wednefday  of  the  February 
following  each  affembly  of  eledlors  •,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cates,  or  as  many  of  them  as  lhall  have  arrived,  lhall 
be  opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  names  of  the  perfons 
elefled  to  fill  the  offices  of  prefident  and  vice-prefident 
declared  and.  proclaimed,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  conflitution. 

“  SeB.  6.  In  the  cafe  of  the  prefident  of  the  fenate 
not  being  prefent  at  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  on  the  arrival  of  perfons  charged  with  the 
lifts  of  the  votes  of  the  eleffors,  fuch  perfon  lhall  de¬ 
liver  the  lifts  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  lhall  care¬ 
fully  preferve  them,  and  remit  them  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate. 

“  SeB.  7.  The  perfons  appointed  by  the  electors  to 
convey  the  lifts  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  fhall  re¬ 
ceive,  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  faid  lifts,  1 5d.  per 
mile,  for  the  diftance,  by  the  high  road,  from  the  place 
of  ele&ion  to  the  refidence  of  the  government. 

“  SeB.  8.  If  any  perfon  being  appointed  to  convey 
the  votes  of  the  electors  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate, 
and  having  accepted  that  truft,  lhall  negleft  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  fame,  he  lhall  incur  a  penalty  of  1000  dol¬ 
lars. 

“  SeB.  9.  In  the  cafe  of  the  removal,  death,  refig- 
nation,  or  incapacity  to  fill  his  office  of  the  prefident 
or  vice-prefident,  the  provisional  prefident  of  the  fe¬ 
nate,  or,  where  no  fuch  officer  has  been  appointed,  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  (hall  fulfil  the 

duties. 
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Ameiica.  duties  of  president  of  the  United  States,  or  vice-presi- 
■*— 1  dent,  until  the  president  or  vice-president  shall  resume 
his  functions,  or  a  new  election  shall  take  place. 

“  Sect.  10.  When  the  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
president  shall  become  vacant  at  the  same  time,  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  shall  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  of  each  state  ;  and  shall  publish  the  said 
notice,  in  one  gazette  at  least  of  each  state,  in  which  it 
shall  be  declared,  that  the  electors  for  the  president  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  in  the  se¬ 
veral  states  within  the  34  days  immediately  preceding 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month  of  December  follow¬ 
ing,  provided  a  space  of  two  months  shall  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  such  notice,  and  the  first  Wednesday 
of  the  December  following  j  but  when  the  said  space  of 
time  shall  not  so  intervene,  or  if  the  term  for  which 
the  late  president  and  vice-president  were  elected  does 
not  expire  on  the  third  day  of  March  following,  then 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  declare  in  such  notice  that 
the  electors  are  to  be  appointed,  or  chosen,  within  the 
34  days  immediately  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  of 
December  in  the  following  year ;  and  the  electors  shall 
be  appointed  accordingly,  and  shall  proceed  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  act. 

“  Sect.  XI.  The  only  evidence  that  shall  be  required 
of  the  refusal  to  accept  the  office  of  president  or  vice- 
president,  or  resignation  of  either  of  said  offices,  shall  be 
a  declaration  in  writing  to  that  effect,  signed  by  the 
person  refusing  to  accept  or  resigning  such  office,  which 
shall  be  transmitted  to,  and  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state. 

“  Sect.  1  2.  The  term  for  which  the  president  and  vice- 
president  shall  be  chosen  shall  be  four  years  ;  commen¬ 
cing,  in  all  cases,  on  the  4th  of  March  following  the 
dav  of  the  election. 

By  this  law,  as  well  as  by  the  constitution,  the 
power  of  declaring  the  manner  of  nominating  the  elec¬ 
tors  who  are  to  chuse  the  president  and  vice-president, 
was  left  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  j  the 
result  of  which  was  that  a  uniform  mode  was  not  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  some  of  the  states  the  people  were  left  to  no¬ 
minate  the  electors  in  the  same  manner  as  they  voted 
for  other  representatives.  In  other  states,  that  power 
was  confined  to  the  legislatures  themselves. 

During  the  session  of  congress,  the  president  and 
vice-president  necessarily  remain  at  W  ashington  ;  but 
during  the  recess  they  retire  to  their  usual  places  oF  re¬ 
sidence.  The  president,  when  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  lives  in  the  house  destined  for  him,  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  public  expence.  The  vice-president,  who 
is  president  of  the  senate,  has  no  similar  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  bat  lodges  at  an  inn,  or  private  house,  like 
other  members  of  congress.  The  yearly  salary  of  the 
president  is  25,000  dollars  •,  that  of  the  vice-president 
only  5000  ;  but  the  latter  is  not  subject  to  anv  extra¬ 
ordinary  expence,  while  the  president,  according  to 
established  custom,  spends  more  than  his  salary  in  the 
expences  of  his  table. 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the 
president,  his  powers  devolve  upon  the  vice-president. 
He  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the.  militia  when  called  into 
actual  service.  He  is  authorised  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  impeachment.  By  and  with  the  ad- 
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vice  ot  the  senate,  he  appoints  ambassadors,  and  judge?  Anur  ra. 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  military  and  other  officers, v— 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

In  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States 
there  are  three  departments,  the  department  of  state, 
the  department  of  finances,  and  that  of  war  :  a  secretary 
is  at  the  head  of  each  of  these,  who  acts  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  president.  The  secretary  of  state  i3  keeper  .  ’r6 

of  the  seals  of  the  union.  It  belongs  to  his  office 
countersign  the  laws,  and  to  promulgate  them.  He  has 
the  custody  of  all  public  papers,  but  his  principal  em¬ 
ployment  is  to  transact  affairs  with  foreign  powers. 

At  the  head  of  the  finances  is  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
treasury.  1  his  part  of  the  public  business  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  many  difficulties  at  the  period  when  the  consti¬ 
tution  was  formed,  and  for  some  years  thereafter.  The 
new  congress,  at  the  close  of  its  first  session,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1789,  ordered  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
union,  Mr  Hamilton,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  ol  public  credit.  This  duty  was  performed  in 
January  1790,  an(^>  after  long  debates,  the  congress,  on 
the  4th  of  August  of  that  year,  passed  the  plan  into  a 
law.  By  this  law,  the  debt  due  to  foreign  nations,  as 
well  as  to  the  creditors  at  home,  was  funded,  together 
with  a  long  arrear  of  interest,  and  even  interest  upon 
interest.  The  debt  due  to  foreign  nations  amounted 
to  11,908,188  dollars,  and  the  domestic  debt  to 
40,905,485  dollars,  making  together  52,813,673  dol¬ 
lars.  The  president  of  the  United  States  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  borrow  12,000,000  of  dollars  to  pay 
the  foreign  debt.  Another  loan  was  made  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  domestic  debt,  and  in  payment  of  this 
loan  certificates  of  interest  due  (one  of  the  kinds  of 
public  paper  then  current)  were  received  and  funded 
at  three  per  cent.  The  capital  of  the  debt,  including 
the  rest  of  the  paper  money  then  in  circulation,  was 
funded  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  with  a  provision  that  for 
a  third  of  the  debt  thus  funded  no  interest  should  be 
paid  till  the  year  1800.  This  part  of  the  debt  there¬ 
fore  received  the  name  of  deferred  stock.  The  defer¬ 
red  stock  was  appointed  to  be  redeemed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  For  the  rest  of  the 
debt  two  other  funds  were  created,  one  of  three  per 
cent,  and  one  of  six  per  cent. — By  this  law  the  whole 
debts  due  by  the  several  states  to  the  union,  and  for 
which  the  credit  of  congress  stood  pledged  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditors,  were  adopted  as  the  debt  of  the  union, 

But  as  the  debts  due  by  the  several  states  were  very 
unequal,  this  part  of  the  plan  met  with  much  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  understood,  however,  to  have  been  at  last 
carried,  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  states.  1  he  northern 
states,  including  New  Yoik,  were  the  principal  debtor*, 
Massachusets  alone  owed  6,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
northern  states  therefore  were  deeply  interested,  that 
the  public  debt  should  be  adopted  by  the  whole  union. 

The  southern  states,  on  the  contrary,  were  all,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Carolina,  creditors  of  the  union. 

But  it  was  their  favourite  project  to  draw  the  scat 
of  the  federal  government  nearer  to  them.  '  irgi- 
nia  was  more  eager  in  the  prosecution  ol  this  object 
than  the  rest,  and  Virginia  was  the  principal  public 
creditor.  Accordingly,  the  deputies  of  the  northern 
states  made  a  compromise  with  the  southern  states, 
agreeing  to  vote  that  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  should  be  placed  on  the  river  Potowmack,  on 
condition  of  the  others  voting  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  debts.  Orders  were  given  to  prepare  buildings  for 
the  public  offices,  previous  to  December  1830.  In 
honour  of  the  president  of  the  union,  who  had  so  long 
been  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  states, 
the  new  city  was  ordained  to  be  called  Washington, 

The  congress  afterwards  erected  an  office  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  national  debt;  but  the  government,  from  an 
infirmity  natural  to  governments  in  general,  rather  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  revenue,  and  the  debt,  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing,  increased  till  the  period  of  Mr  Jefferson’s  admi¬ 
nistration.  In  1790  the  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
72,613,254  dollars ;  in  1804  it  was  86,427,1 20 ;  but 
from  this  time  it  was  gradually  reduced  till  it  reached 
45,211,981  dollars  in  1812.  The  war  which  began 
then  made  great  additions  to  it,  and  in  1816  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  123,630,691  dollars.  About  35,000,000,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  paid  off  since  the  peace  ;  and  on  the 
1st  January  1820,  the  amount  was  88,885,203  dol¬ 
lars. 

A  bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  in 
1791,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  of  dollars,  of  which 
2,000,000  were  subscribed  by  the  United  States.  It 
had  branches  in  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Northfolk,  Charlestown,  and  Savannah.  It  ex¬ 
pired  in  1 8 1  r ,  and  congress  refused  to  renew  it.  A 
new  bank  of  the  United  States  was  established  in  1816, 
with  a  capital  of  35,000,000,  with  branches  at  eighteen 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  union.  It  seems 
likely  to  succeed  no  better  than  its  predecessor  ;  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  embarrassments  in  1819,  when  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  failures  took  place  among  the  banks  in  the 
United  States  as  to  cover  the  country  with  general  dis¬ 
tress.  Banks  have  increased  with  extraordinary  rapi¬ 
dity  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  number  of  these 
establishments  in  1790  was  95,  and  in  1818  there 
were  above  400.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Kentucky.  They  issue  notes  for  sums  as 
low  as  a  dollar,  which  are  cut  into  halves  and  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  generally  pass  at  a  discount,  which  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  place  whence  they 
are  issued. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1815,  the  army  of  the  United  States  was  reduced  to 
10,000  men  ;  consisting  of  32  companies  of  artillery, 
3200  men  ;  10  companies  of  light  artilerry,  660  men  ; 
80  companies,  or  eight  regiments,  of  infantry,  5440 
men  ;  10  companies  of  riflemen,  680  ;  in  all  9980 
men.  The  chief  officers  are  two  major-generals  (Jack- 
son  and  Brown)  for  the  southern  and  northern  divi¬ 
sions,  four  brigade  inspectors,  and  four  brigade  quar¬ 
ter  masters.  From  the  accounts  presented  to  congress 
in  December  1819,  this  force  appears  to  be  reduced  to 
little  more  than  8000  men.  Forts  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  also,  or  are  erecting  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal 
bays.  The  whole  expence  of  the  military  department 
in  1819  was  9,195,961  dollars.  The  pay  of  a  major- 
general  is  200  dollars  per  month,  with  15  rations  a- 
day  ;  a  colonel  of  infantry  75  dollars,  with  6  rations; 
a  major  50  dollars,  with  4  rations  ;  a  captain  40  dol¬ 
lars,  with  3  rations  ;  a  first  lieutenant  30  dollars  and 
3  rations;  a  regimental  surgeon  45  dollars  and  3  ra¬ 
tions  ;  a  serjeant  8  dollars  and  1  ration  ;  a  private  5 
dollars  and  1  ration.  During  the  war  which  ended  in 
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1815,  the  United  States  had  62,588  meii  in  their  ser-  America, 
vice.  The  militia  of  the  United  States,  on  the  13th  y— «=* 

September  1816,  amounted  to  748,566  men,  including 
officers.  ( Warden's  America ,  chap.  44.). 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  was  very  small  before 
the  late  war.  They  had  no  vessel  above  the  size  of  a 
frigate,  and  but  a  few  of  these.  But  their  unexpected 
success  in  battles  with  British  vessels  of  the  same  class, 
has  brought  the  naval  service  into  high  esteem  ;  and 
since  the  peace  they  have  been  diligently  employed  in 
building  ships  of  the  line.  In  the  beginning  of  1819 
the  navy  consisted  of  5  ships  of  the  line  of  74  guns,  5 
frigates  of  44  guns,  and  32  vessels  of  inferior  size, 
carrying  altogether  1142  guns.  There  were  beside* 
some  barges  and  gunboats,  and  five  large  ships  build¬ 
ing.  By  an  act  of  congress,  dated  April  1816,  the 
president  was  authorized  to  build  9  ships  of  74  guns, 
and  12  frigates  of  44  guns.  The  steam  frigate  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr  Fulton,  a  new  and  singular  species  of 
naval  force,  measures  145  feet  by  55,  on  the  deck; 
and  draws  only  8  feet  water.  The  machinery  by  which 
it  moves  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  is  defended  by  a 
side  of  six  feet  in  thickness.  The  navy  is  managed  by 
a  board  of  three  commissioners,  each  with  a  salary  of 
3500  dollars. .  4C0 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  an  attorney  gene-  Law  oJ£- 
ral  of  the  United  States,  is  by  law  attached  to  thecer«. 
executive  government.  In  the  United  States,  ju¬ 
stice  is  administered  by  district  courts,  circuit  courts, 
and  a  supreme  court.  These  possess  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  in  all  suits  that  affect  the  interests  of  the  union. 

The  courts  of  district  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  each 
state,  by  a  judge  appointed  by  the  federal  government, 
and  residing  in  the  state.  They  have  jurisdictions  in 
crimes  within  the  district  and  the  adjoining  sea,  where 
the  penalty  does  not  exceed  100  dollars,  or  a  slight  cor¬ 
poral  punishment.  They  judge  also  in  civil  questions, 
in  which  the  union  or  foreigners  are  interested  to  the 
amount  of  100  dollars,  and  unless  in  admiralty  cases, 
the  question  is  tried  by  a  jury. 

The  circuit  courts  are  held  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  twice  a-year  in  each  state,  along  with  the  judges 
of  the  district.  They  have  an  exclusive  cognizance  of 
all  crimes  against  the  union,  and  they  are  courts  of  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  district  courts.  They  have  cognizance, 
along  with  the  courts  of  the  different  states,  of  all  civil 
causes,  not  exceeding  300  dollars  in  value,  or  where  a 
foreigner  is  party,  or  the  dispute  is  between  citizens  of 
different  states. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  union  consists  of  a  chief 
justice,  and  five  judges.  It  sits  twice  a  year  at  ths 
seat  of  government.  It  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  ths 
circuit  courts,  and  the  tribunals  of  the  several  states. 

It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes,  where 
one  of  the  states  is  a  party,  unless  the  adverse  party  be 
a  citizen  of  the  same  state,  and  over  all  suits  against 
foreign  ambassadors  or  envoys,  and  their  domestics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  also  try,  but  not 
exclusively,  causes  in  which  an  ambassador,  consul,  or 
other  foreign  minister,  is  interested  as  prosecutor. 

On  account  of  the  distance  of  the  states  of  Kentuc¬ 
ky  and  Tenessee,  and  the  province  of  Maine,  their 
courts  of  district  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
circuit,  except  in  cases  of  appeal,  which  are  carried 
before  the  supreme  federal  court.  Juries  serving  in  the 

federal 
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federal  courts,  are  chofen  according  to  the  form!,  ob- 
ferved  in  the  dates  where  thefe  courts  happen  to  be 
held._ 

Crimes  or  offences  of  which  the  federal  tribunals 
take  cognizance,  are  treafons,  rebellions,  refufals  to  pay 
impofts  enjoined  by  the  union,  fmuggling,  frauds  by 
officers  of  the  revenue  in  matters  of  revenue,  and  in 
ihort,  every  offence  committed  againfl  laws  paffed  by  the 
congrefs.  In  addition  to  thefe,  the  federal  courts  take 
cognizance  of  all  offences  committed  within  what  is 
accounted  not  the  territory  of  any  particular  Hate, 
but  of  the  union  at  large,  fuch  as,  the  open  feas,  or 
forts  or  arfenals  belonging  to  the  union,  and  alfo  the 
precinfts  of  the  federal  city  of  Walhington,  which  is 
confidered  as  the  common  property  of  the  American 
nation. 

In  civil  matters,  both  in  the  courts  of  the  union,  and 
of  the  particular  dates,  the  common  law  of  England  is 
confidered  as  the  law  of  America,  where  no  fpecial  en¬ 
actments  exift  to  the  contrary.  1  he  adminidration  of 
judice,  however,  is  underltood  to  be  no  lefs  embarraffed 
by  intricacies  and  delays  in  North  America,  than  it  is 
under  fome  of  the  olded  governments  of  Europe.  A  re¬ 
form  in  this  refpeft  will  not  readily  be  expedited,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  legiflature 
of  the  union,  as  well  as  of  the  legiflatures  of  the  different 
dates,  is  always  compofed  of  lawyers. 

In  April  1792,  the  congrefs  ordered  the  edablidi- 
ment  for  the  United  States,  of  a  public  mint,  by  a  law 
which  regulates  the  divifion,  the  value,  and  the  dandard 
of  their  money.  The  divifion  and  value  of  thefe  mo¬ 
nies,  are  as  follows. 

Gold  Coin. 

The  Eagle,  value  ten  dollars. 

The  Half-Eagle,  value  five  dollars. 

The  Quarter-Eagle,  value  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Silver  Coin. 

The  Dollar,  value  a  hundred  cents. 

The  Half-Dollar,  value  fifty  cents. 

The  Quarter- Dollar,  value  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Tenth  of  a  Dollar,  value  twelve  cents  and  a  half. 

The  Half  Tenth,  value  fix  cents  and  a  quarter. 

Copper  Coin. 

The  Cent,  value  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

The  Half  Cent,  value  the  two  hundredth  part  of  a 

dollar. 

The  weight  of  thefe  is  as  follows :  The  eagle  ought 
to  contain  247-J-  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of 
dandard  gold,  which  is  thus  regulated;  1 1  parts  of  pure 
gold  in  1 2j\  of  alloy,  of  which  one  half  ought  to  be  of 

filver. 

The  half-eagle  ought  to  contain  1  23^  grains  of  pure 
gold,  or  135  grains  of  alloy  gold. 

The  quarter-eagle  ought  to  contain  61  grains  of  pure 
gold,  or  674  grains  of  alloy  gold. 

The  dollar  ought  to  contain  3 7 1  grains  of  pure  fil¬ 
ver,  or  416  grains  of  alloy  filver. 

The  dandard  of  filver  is  1485  partsof  pure  filver,  and 
179  parts  of  alloy  which  is  of  pure  copper. 

The  half-dollar  ought  to  contain  182^  grains  of  pure 
ulver,  or  280  grains  of  dandard  filver. 


A  quarter-dollar  ought  to  contain  92!^  grains  of  America, 
pure  filver,  or  104  grains  of  dandard  filver. 

The  tenth  of  a  dollar  ought  to  contain  37^  grains  of 
pure  filver,  or  52  grains  of  dandard  filver. 

The  half-tenth  ought  to  contain  i8t'^  grains  of  pure 
filver,  or  26  grains  of  dandard  filver. 

The  cent  ought  to  contain  1 1  pennyweights  of  cop¬ 
per. 

The  half-cent  ought  to  contain  five  and  a  half. 

The  gold  and  filver  coins  ought,  according  to  law,  to 
bear  on  one  fide  an  emblematical  figure  of  liberty,  and 
upon  the  other,  the  eagle  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
words  “  United  States.” 

The  copper  coins,  indead  of  the  American  eagle,  bear 
an  infeviption  denominating  their  value. 

The  proportional  value  between  gold  and  filver,  when 
coined,  to  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  is  determined 
by  comparing  one  pound  of  the  one  to  fifteen  of  the 
other;  that  is  to  fay,  one  pound  of  coined  gold  is  equal 
to  fifteen  pounds  of  coined  filver. 

All  the  countries  of  the  United  States  are  required  to 
make  ufe  of  thefe  coins. 

The  Spaniffi  dollar  is  the  only  piece  of  foreign  coin 
which  is  current  in  the  United  States  as  money  :  all 
others,  which  had  received  a  valuation  by  the  law,  are 
only  received  by  weight  fince  1765.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  that  the  United  States  have  hitherto 
made  much  ufe  of  their  mint,  at  lead  for  the  coinage  of 
the  more  valuable  metals. 
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The  convulfions  of  nations  and  the  calamities  and  Hiftory 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  always  form  the  mod  intered-  continued, 
ing  fubjecl  of  hidory  ;  and  happy  is  that  people  con¬ 
cerning  whom  the  hidorian  finds  little  to  relate.  From 
the  period  of  the  acceptance  of  their  conditution,  the 
American  dates  have,  in  a  great  degree,  enjoyed  that 
fortunate  fituation.  On  the  13th  of  September  1788, 
the  old  congrefs  having  received  the  ratification  of  the 
conditution  from  eleven  dates,  declared  it  to  be  in 
force,  and  appointed  the  fird  Wednefday  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January  for  choofing  the  electors,  who  were  to 
affemble  on  the  fird  Wednefday  in  February  following 
to  eleft  the  prefident  and  vice  prefident.  The  new 
congrefs  was  alfo  appointed  to  meet  on  the  fird  Wed-  ^  ^ 
nefday  of  March  following  at  New  York.  According-  Waftiin-t 
ly  on  the  fird  Wednefday  of  February  1789,  George  prefident. 
Walhington,  who  had  been  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  prefident  of  the 
convention  of  Philadelphia  that  framed  the  condi¬ 
tution,  was  elefted  prefident,  and  John  Adams,  who 
had  feconded  Mr  Jefferfon  in  propofing  the  original  de¬ 
claration  of  American  independence,  was  at  t lie  lame 
time  elefted  vice-prefident.  The  popularity  of  the 
prefident  was  defervedly  very  great ;  and,  as  all  parties 
concurred  in  fupporling  the  new  conditution,  much  4  4 
unanimity  prevailed  in  the  public  councils.  By  dc- P' !iti>  ■>'. 
grees,  however,  it  appeared,  that  two  parties  continu- • 
ed  to  exill,  poffcffing  the  fame  radical  principles  as 
formerly.  The  party  mod  attached  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  leaned  towards  monarchy,  or  rather  towards 
arillocracy,  concurred  Readily  in  giving  funport  to  th>- 
new  authorities  in  all  their  exertions  as  loon  as  they 
were  conditutcd,  adopting  for  thcmfelves  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  ftdrraliflt,  which  had  by  that  time  become 
popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  drift  and  real- 
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America,  ous  republicans,  who  had  originally  been  called  fede- 
s“— “V" — '  ralijls ,  and  who  had  only  oppofed  the  conditution,  be- 
caufe,  in  their  opinion,  it  did  not  fufficiently  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  whole  dates  into  one  nation,  now  be^an  to 
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receive  the  appellation  of  antifcderalijls :  becaufe, 
from  their  temper  and  character,  they  frequently  op¬ 
pofed  the  meafures  of  the  new  federal  government. 
In  this  way  the  names  of  the  parties  were  changed, 
while  their  principles  remained  the  fame.  It  is  not 
believed,  however,  that  in  the  United  States  there  ex- 
ills  any  party  that  willies  to  diffolve  the  confederation  ; 
the  word  antifederalid  being  only  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
democratic  or  mod  zealous  republican  party,  whereas 
the  appellation  of  federalid  is  applied  to  thofe  of  a 
more  aridocratical  charafter  and  tendency,  who  array 
themfelves  mod  deadily  on  the  fide  of  edablifhed  au¬ 
thority,  in  oppofition  to  every  kind  of  innovation.  In 
the  earlied  period  of  the  conditution,  the  only  extraor- 
40-  dinary  effort  that  we  find  to  have  been  made  by  either 
Titles  pro-  of  thefe  parties,  confided  of  a  propofal  made  in  the  fe- 
pofed.  nate  of  congrefs,  in  which  the  aridocratical  party,  now 
called  federa/ijls,  were  very  numerous,  to  give  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  illujirious  highnefs  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  of  right  honourable  to  the  members  of  the  fenate, 
and  honourable  to  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  •,  but  this  project  was  abandoned  by  the  fe¬ 
nate  itfelf,  as  the  public  opinion  was  found  to  be  averfe 
to  it,  and  as  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  was  difpofed 
to  impofe  a  negative  upon  it.  When  the  fydem  of 
finance,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  and 
which  dill  exids,  was  propofed,  it  was  vehemently 
combated  by  the  oppofition  or  the  antifederalid  party, 
on  account  of  the  tendency,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
it  mud  have  to  introduce  a  funding  fydem,  and  by 
means  of  it  an  extravagant  and  expenfive  government, 
in  confequence  of  the  facility  with  which  that  fydem 
enables  miniders  to  negociate  loans,  and  thereby  ra¬ 
ther  to  increafe  than  diminilh  their  own  power  by  the 
dependence  upon  government  which  thefe  loans  pro¬ 
duce.  The  fame  reafons  which  induced  the  antifede¬ 
ralid  party  to  oppofe  the  new  fydem  of  finance,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  funding  fydem,  recommended  it  to 
the  fupport  of  the  federalifts,  who,  by  means  of  it,  ex- 
peCted  to  increafe  the  drength  and  influence  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  lad  motive  probably  derived  greater  weight 
from  the  perfonal  intereds  and  prejudices  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  ufually  joined  the  federalid  or  aridocratical 
6  party. 

fcharadter  It  to  °hferved,  that,  in  North  America  as  in 
of  the  par-  Europe,  the  political  opinions  of  men  are,  in  a  great 
ties.  meafure,  formed  by  their  fituations.  At  the  fame  time, 

local  fituation  produces  in  America  an  effect  precifely 
the  reverfe  of  what  it  does  among  the  Europeans.  In 
Europe  the  proprietors  of  land  conditute  the  aridocra- 
cy  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  and  are  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  government ;  whereas  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  from  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  fpace,  and 
from  their  want  of  perfonal  didinftion,  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  affume  a  more  levelling  and  turbulent  character. 
But,  in  America,  unlefs  when  land  is  bought  in  large 
quantities  to  be  fpeedily  difpofed  of  as  an  object  of 
commercial  fpeculation,  it  is  ufually  held  in  property 
by  the  cultivators  of  it,  who  labour  upon  their  own 
farms,  and  conditute  a  body  of  yeomanry  in  eafy  cir- 
cumdances,  but  not  poffeffed  of  great  wealth.  Hence, 


in  all  political  queftions  they  are  led  to  adopt  equaliz-  America, 
ing  notions,  and  a  jealoufy  of  the  conduct  of  thofe  en-  ~v— — / 

truded  with  power.  In  the  towns,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  diverfity  of  rank  exids.  By  means  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  large  fortunes  are  made,  the  owners 
of  which  live  in  a  dile  of  great  fplendour,  and  along 
with  the  members  of  the  learned  profeflions  conditute 
the  aridocracy  of  America.  The  commercial  men  be¬ 
ing  alfo  intimately  connefted  with  Great  Britain,  are 
naturally  led  to  approve  of  the  inditutions  that  exid  in 
it,  and  to  favour  her  caufe  in  every  quarrel  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations. 

It  was  not  till  the  fecond  period  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  or  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  that  country,  that 
the  American  parties  became  in  any  great  degree  ex- 
afperated  againd  each  other.  That  extraordinary 
event,  by  which  Europe  was  convulfed  from  its  centre 
to  its  extremities,  and  by  which  all  its  nations  were 
roufed  to  arms,  carried  agitation  and  difeord  even  be¬ 
yond  the  thores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  people  of  the  A- 
merican  dates  belonging  to  the  race  of  Europe,  and 
having  fo  recently  been  an  objeCt  of  lively  intered  and 
of  hodility  between  different  dates,  could  not  fail  to 
have  their  minds  occupied  by  the  new  events  and  fpe- 
culations  which  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  ranks  of  men.  The  French  had  been  the  allies  of 
America.  Their  troops  had  fought  for  the  independence 
of  that  country,  and  Fayette  and  other  names  that  were 
didinguilhed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  were  well  known,  and  enjoyed  much  perfonal  407 
popularity  among  the  Americans.  It  is  not  wonder-  Antifede- 
ful,  therefore,  that  the  antifederalid  party  in  America 
regarded  with  favour  the  early  progrefs  of  thfe  French  French  po- 
revolution,  efpecially  as  they  coniidered  the  French  litical  opi- 
foldiers  as  new  engaged  on  the  fide  of  principles  which  nions. 
they  had  learned  in  the  fchool  of  America.  They  con¬ 
templated  with  exultation  the  progrefs  of  republicanifm 
in  France,  and  fancied  they  beheld  in  it  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  own  fentiments,  and  the  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  their  own  government  from  acquiring  an  aridocra¬ 
tical  or  a  monarchical  tendency.  When  the  govern¬ 
ing  party  in  France  dilhonoured  themfelves  and  human 
nature  by  the  excefs  of  their  barbarity  and  of  their 
crimes  under  Robefpierre,  the  antifederalids  in  A- 
merica  being  men  of  a  better  character,  could  not  fail 
to  regard  the  conduCt  of  the  European  revolutionids 
with  much  hoj-ror.  Still,  however,  they  flattered  them¬ 
felves  that  the  diforders  of  France  were  only  tempo¬ 
rary  •,  and  they  vainly  hoped  that  the  fpirit  of  freedom 
would  in  that  country  foon  be  rendered  confident  with 
the  exidence  of  public  order.  .0g 

On  the  other  hand,  the  federalid  party  in  America,  The  fede- 
whofe  obje&s  were  to  drengthen  the  government  ofradfts  at* 
the  union,  to  increafe  the  influence  of  the  executive  grC^^t0 
power,  and  to  carry  the  conditution  as  far  as  poflible 
towards  aridocracy  and  monarchy,  naturally  confider- 
ed  the  example  and  influence  of  the  Englilh  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  barrier  againd  the  fydem  of  French  repub¬ 
licanifm.  As  many  of  the  members  of  this  party  were 
drongly  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  the  ties  of  com¬ 
mercial  intered,  they  foon  became  extremely  eager  to 
detach  the  United  States  from  France,  and  to  conneft 
them  with  Britain.  This  party  derived  a  great  accef- 
fion  of  drength  from  the  crimes,  which  nobody  pre¬ 
tended  to  jufiify,  of  the  rulers  of  the  French  republic. 

They 
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America.  They  derived  ftill  greater  ftrength  from  the  diforgani- 
■  "v— -  zing  fyftemjvith  regard  to  foreign  nations  which  the 
French  adopted,  and  which  they  extended  even  to  the 
republican  Hates  of  America.  Their  ambafl'ador,  M. 
Genet,  and  their  confuls  at  different  ports,  inftituted 
political  clubs  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  attempted 
to  introduce  everywhere  the  Jacobin  pra&ice  of  affi¬ 
liation  or  fraternization.  The  ambaffador  alfo  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  the  United  States  into  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  quarrelled  openly  with  the  prefident,  and  at¬ 
tempted,  by  the  publication  of  official  notes  addreffed 
to  him,  to  excite  difcontents,  and  to  introduce  a  di- 
ftinftion  between  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
country.  He  was  recalled  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  but  not  till  his  conduct  had  excited  the  difap- 
probation  of  all  parties  in  America.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  for  a  time  the  American  government 
was  difpofed  to  regard  the  French  republic  with  fa¬ 
vour.  Payment  was  readily  made  to  the  republic  of 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  United  States  to  the  late 
French  monarch  ;  and  as  France  fuffered  great  diftrefs 
from  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  the  money  was  laid  out 
in  the  purchafe  of  grain  and  flour,  which  was  conveyed 
from  America  to  France  in  a  fleet  of  160  ffiips.  It 
was  in  defence  of  this  fleet  that  the  French  fought  the 
naval  engagement  with  Lord  Howe  on  the  ill  of  June 
1794,  in  which  their  ffiips  of  war  were  defeated  ;  but 
they  were  fuccefsful  in  conveying  the  tranfports  loaded 
with  grain  into  Breft  harbour.  But  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  foon  found  itfelf  much  embarraffed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  part  which  it  ought  to  aft  towards  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe.  George  Waffiington 
was  ftill  at  the  head  of  affairs,  having  been  re-elefted 
prefident  in  December  1792,  though  not  altogether 
Conduct  of  unanimoufly>  as  >n  ^  former  inftance.  This  prudent 
the  preli-  ftatefman  faw  that  the  intereft  of  his  riling  country  re¬ 
dent.  quired  that  ffie  ffiould  remain  difengaged  from  the  de- 
ftruftive  quarrels  of  the  European  nations.  The  reft- 
lefs  fpirit  of  the  French,  however,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  eagernefs  of  Great  Britain  to  force  an  univer- 
fal  combination  again!!  them  on  the  other,  rendered 
the  prefervation  of  neutrality  no  eafy  talk.  He  faw  a 
confederacy  of  all  Europe  formed  again!!  France ;  and 
he  could  fcarcely  avoid  fuppofing  that  it  mull  be  fuc¬ 
cefsful  again!!  an  anarchy  ftained  with  crimes  and 
blood,  affailed  by  choice  troops,  and  having  nothing  to 
oppofe  this  force  but  new  foldiers  and  inexperienced 
generals,  fupported  by  a  treafury  furniffied  only  with  a 
paper  currency,  which  muft  fpeedily  be  dilcredited. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  American  commerce  was  great¬ 
ly  haraffed  by  Great  Britain,  whofe  ffiips,  with  a  view 
to  diftrefs  France,  feized  all  veffels  going  thither  with 
provifions,  which  formed  the  chief  article  of  American 
export.  The  debates  which  occurred  in  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  in  congrefs  in  confequence  of  this  ftate 
of  affairs  were  extremely  violent  j  and  the  people  with¬ 
out  doors  were  greatly  agitated  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States.  The  general  with  was, 
to  prqferve  peace  and  neutrality  j  but  the  complaints 
again!!  Britain  were  very  loud,  efpecially  as  the  cx- 
tenfive  traders  who  were  mol!  attached  to  the  Britifli 
interefts  were  the  chief  fufferers  by  the  interruption  of 
commerce.  The  antifederalifts  on  this  occafion  be¬ 
came  ftill  more  attached  to  France,  the  contagion  of 
whofe  anarchy  among  a  virtuous  people  they  declared 
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they,  did  not  fear.  If  fatiffaftion  could  not  be  obtain-  Arnica, 
ed  from  Britain,  they  propofed  a  fequeftration  of  Bri- 
tiffi  properly  in  America,  an  interruption  of  all  com¬ 
merce  wkh  Britain  j  and  they  imagined,  that  by  arm- 
ing  American  privateers,  prohibiting  the  conveyance 
of  proviuons  to  the  Britiffi  iflands,  and  feizing  on  Ca¬ 
nada,  they  poffeffed  more  certain  means  of  injuring 
Britain,  if  ffie  was  refolved  upon  war,  than  any  ffie  had 
with  which  to  make  reprifals  upon  the  ftates.  The  fe- 
deralifts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  eager  to  avoid  all 
connexion  with  France,  and  propofed  the  mildeft  roea- 
fures  of  remonftrance  and  negociation  with  regard  to 
England,  deprecating  the  idea  of  entering  into  a  con- 
teft  with  her  ;  and  the  prefident  appears  at  length  to 
have  adopted  the  refolution  of  going  fully  into  the 
meafures  of  this  laft  party.  He  difmiffed  Thomas  Jef- 
ferfon  from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  being  of 
that  party  that  had  always  avowed  an  attachment  to 
pure  republicanifm,  and  that  was  at  prefent  moll  ho- 
ltile  to  Great  Britain.  He  at  the  fame  time  refolved 
to  fend  Mr  Jay  to  England  for  the  purpofe  of  nego- 
ciating  with  the  Britifli  government.  This  laft  gentle¬ 
man  being  known  to  be  decidedly  attached  to  the  fe- 
deralift  party,  indicated  to  the  public  in  very  clear 
terms  the  meafures  wfliich  the  government  had  refolved 
to  adopt.  ...  4ro 

About  this  time  fome  internal  diforders  broke  out  in  Rebellion 
one  part  of  America,  and,  as  political  faftions  render  at 
every  event  fubfervient  to  their  mutual  hatred,  the  fe- 
deralifts  accufed  their  adverfaries,  though  evidently 
without  reafon,  of  being  the  contrivers  and  authors  of 
the  difturbance,  the  hiftory  of  which  was  this : — A- 
mong  the  different  objefts  of  taxation  which  prefented 
themfelves  to  congrefs  during  the  feffion  of  1790,  none 
had  appeared  more  proper  than  the  diltilleries  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  As  a  revenue  from  this  fource 
could  only  be  eollefted  by  an  excife,  this  form  was 
adopted  :  The  duty  was  light,  and  the  objeft  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  But  at  all  times  this  form  of  collefting  a 
revenue  has  been  unacceptable  to  the  people  in  gene¬ 
ral.  By  fixing  the  duty  not  on  the  raw  material,  but 
on  the  manufaftured  commodity,  the  capital  of  the 
trader  is  lefs  deeply  involved,  and  the  price  is  common¬ 
ly  rendered  lefs  burdenfome  to  the  confumer ;  but 
from  the  right  which,  under  this  form  of  taxation,  it  i- 
neceffary  to  confer  upon  the  revenue  officers,  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  private  buildings,  and  of  interfering  with  the 
operations  there  going  on,  it  has  always  been  fubmittid 
to  with  reluftance  at  its  firft  introduction.  This  tax, 
however,  was  peaceably  fubmitted  to  throughout  the 
whole  American  continent,  excepting  in  one  quarter, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  four  weftern  counties  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountain*,  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  three  great  rivers  Alleghany,  Yuhogany, 
and  Monongahela,  whofe  confluence  at  Fort  Pitt  forms 
the  river  Ohio.  This  ditlrift  had  been  fettled  for  a 
confidcrable  time,  and  is  tolerably  populous.  The  in¬ 
habitants  at  firft  refufed  to  pay  the  tax,  but  they  were 
not  altogether  unanimous  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  govern¬ 
ment  for  fome  time  avoided  to  prefs  the  matter  by  prn- 
fecutions,  in  the  hopes  that  by  degrees  the  authority  of 
law  would  be  eftabliffied  without  trouble  or  alarm. 

Petitions  in  the  mean  time  were  tranfmitlcd  to  con¬ 
grefs  again!!  the  tax,  and  fome  modifications  of  it  hail 
taken  place  j  fo  that  the  government  at  laft  endeavour- 
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America,  ed  generally  to  put  it  in  force.  The  marfflal  was  or- 
-v  dered  to  proceed  by  legal  procefs  againft  all  rioters 
and  delinquent  diftillers  who  fhould  be  found  to  relift 
or  evade  the  tax  ;  but  no  fooner  was  he  underftood 
to  be  engaged  in  this  duty  than  the  vengeance  of  arm¬ 
ed  men  was  aimed  at  his  perfon,  and  the  perfon  and 
property  of  the  infpeflor  of  the  revenue.  They  fired 
on  the  marlhal,  arrefted  him,  and  detained  him  fome 
time  as  a  prifoner.  The  houfe  and  papers  of  the  in- 
fpeclor  of  the  revenue  were  burnt ;  and  both  thefe  offi¬ 
cers  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Philadelphia.  In  a  few 
days  thereafter,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1794,  a  gene¬ 
ral  meeting  was  held  at  Pitfburg,  confifling  of  fix  or 
feven  thoufand  men  in  arms.  A  ftrong  remonflrance 
was  drawn  up,  to  be  prefented  to  congrefs.  Commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed  to  correfpond  with  the  counties  of 
Waffiington,  Fayette,  and  Alleghany  ;  and  a  refolution 
was  entered  into,  againft  having  any  intercourfe  or 
dealings  with  any  man  who  fhould  accept  of  any  office 
for  the  collection  of  the  duty. 

The  American  government  on  this  emergency  acted 
with  much  prudence.  Commiffioners  were  difpatched 
to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition  in  the  dif- 
affeCted  counties,  but  the  conference  was  unfortunately 
without  effeCt.  A  committee  of  60  perfons  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  confer  with  the  commiffioners,  but  of  thefe  only 
a  fmall  number  voted  in  favour  of  the  conciliatory  pro- 
pofition.  The  others  threatened,  that  if  the  tax  was  not 
repealed,  the  people  of  the  weftern  counties  would  fe- 
parate  from  the  American  union,  and  place  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  conduCt 
of  the  populace  was  ftill  more  outrageous.  They  fur- 
rounded  the  houfe  where  the  commiffioners  refided, 
broke  the  windows,  and  grofidy  infulted  them  ;  fo  that 
they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  departing  without  ef¬ 
fecting  an  accommodation. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  repeal  the  tax,  or  to 
reduce  the  refraCtory  counties  by  force.  The  former 
was  neither  judged  prudent  nor  fafe  ;  and  as  a  trifling 
force  might  have  been  ineffectual,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
tremely  pernicious,  by  encouraging  and  extending  the 
infurreCtion,  the  militia  of  all  the  adjacent  ltates  were 
embodied,  and  different  detachments,  amounting  in  all 
to  15,000  men,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Carlifle, 
the  principal  town  of  Cumberland  county.  Governor 
Mifflin,  formerly  general,  marched  thither  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  at  the  head  of  6000  volunteers,  who, 
for  the  honour  of  their  country,  engaged  on  this  occa- 
fion  to  fupport  the  laws  of  the  federal  government.  In 
the  beginning  of  OCtober,  the  prefident  joined  the  ar¬ 
my  at  Carlifle,  of  which  Governor  Lee  of  Virginia 
was  commander  in  chief-,  and  Governor  Mifflin  was 
fecond  in  command.  From  Carlifle  the  army  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately,  amounting  in  all  to  15,000  men 
in  two  divifions  ;  and  the  refult  was,  that  the  infur- 
gents,  after  a  variety  of  confultations  by  reprefentative 
committees,  came  to  a  refolution  to  dilband,  and  iub- 
mit  to  the  law  ;  and  then-  leaders  disappeared.  On 
the  25th  of  OCtober,  a  confiderable  meeting  was  held 
at  Pitfburg,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  counties, 
in  which  they  entered  into  a  folemn'  engagement  to 
fupport  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  by  every  means  in  their  power.  A  fmall  force 
was,  however,  ftationed  in  the  counties  in  which  the 
difturbance  had  taken  place.  A  confiderable  number 


of  the  infurgents  who  had  been  made  prifoners  were  America, 
tried,  and  conviCted  of  high  treafon  ;  but  they  were  all y— — ' 
afterwards  pardoned.  Thus  did  this  rebellion,  which 
at  one  time  exhibited  a  formidable  afpeCI,  terminate 
without  bloodffled,  and  almoft  without  %'iolence  or  da¬ 
mage  to  the  public. 

During  the  fame  fummer,  a  part  of  the  weftern  ter-yya^”jtj, 
ritory  of  the  United  States  was  ravaged  by  a  defpcratethe  Indi- 
incurfion  of  the  Indians.  To  repel  this  attack,  Major  ans. 
General  Wayne  was  defpatched  with  a  moderate  force 
early  in  the  fummer,  and  about  the  middle  of  Augult 
he  penetrated  to  the  Miami  river,  where  the  Britifli 
had  lately  re-occupied  a  fort  within  the  territory  which, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  undoubtedly  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  American  ftates.  Along  with  the  Indians 
General  Wayne  found  a  number  of  Canadian  feitlers 
encamped  without  the  fort  ;  and  he  aflerted  in  bis  cor- 
refpondence,  that  Colonel  M'Hee,  the  Britifli  Indian 
agent,  was  the  principal  inftigator  of  the  u  ar  between 
the  favages  and  the  United  States.  The  favages,  with 
a  few  white  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  2000  men,  while 
General  Wayne  had  only  900  ;  but  he  refulved  not  to 
retreat,  and,  after  a  laft  overture  for  peace,  which' was 
rejcCted,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  on  the  2cth  of  Au¬ 
guft.  Hi?  advanced  guard  was  at  firft  thrown  into  dif- 
order  by  a  fevere  fire  from  the  Indian*,  but  the  fecond 
line  was  immediately  brought  forward,  while  the  firft 
line  was  directed  to  roufe  the  Indians  from  their  co¬ 
verts  by  the  bayonet;  and  the  cavalry  were  directed 
to  turn  theii  flank.  The  effeCt  of  the  charge  of  the 
infantry,  however,  Avas,  that  the  favages  Avere  routed 
and  immediately  difperfed,  the  battle  terminating  un¬ 
der  the  guns  of  the  Britifh  garriion.  commanded  by 
Major  Campbell.  This  laft  gentleman  and  General 
Wayne  noAv  reciprocally  accuied  each  other  as  guilty 
of  hoftility  in  time  of  peace.  The  one  complained 
that  a  fort  Avas  occupied  within  the  American  territo¬ 
ry  •,  and  the  other,  that  fo  near  an  approach  Avas  made 
to  a  garrifon  poffeffed  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
majefty.  It  Avas  agreed,  hoAvever,  that  the  point  fhould 
be  left  to  be  difeufled  by  the  ambaffadors  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  nations;  and  General  Wayne  retired.  Thefe 
occurrences  excited  ftrong  apprehenfions  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  that  the  Britifh  miniflry  ferioufly  me¬ 
ditated  hoftilitics  againft  the  United  States.  412 

Thefe  apprehenfions,  hoAvever,  Avere  foon  done  aAvay  Jay’s  trea- 
by  the  treaty  which  Mr  Jay  concluded  with  Great  V- 
Britain  in  the  end  of  the  year  1794.  By  this  treaty 
the  Britifh  government  agreed  to  indemnify  the  Ame¬ 
rican  merchants  for  the  illegal  feizure  of  their  fliips  and 
property  that  had  taken  place  during  the  Avar  ;  the 
forts  within  the  American  territory  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Britifh,  and  which  had  never  been  eva¬ 
cuated,  Avere  agreed  to  be  given  up,  and  the  boundary 
line  to  be  clearly  afeertained.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  government  confented,  that  French  proper¬ 
ty  on  board  American  veflels  might  be  lawfully  leized, 
and  that  no  privateers  belonging  to  a  nation  at  Avar 
with  either  party  fhould  be  allowed  to  bring  their 
prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  ur.lefs  forced  by  ftrefs 
of  Aveather  ;  and  at  all  events,  that  they  fhould  not  be 
allowed  to  fell  their  prizes  there.  Various  articles  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  American  commerce  Avere  at  the  fame 
time  ftipulated  in  the  trealy. 

When  this  treaty  Aras  laid  before  the  legiflature  of 
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the  United  States,  it  occasioned  the  most  violent  de- 
'  bates.  The  senate,  however,  approved  of  it,  which 
was  all  that  was  necessary,  according  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  render  it  binding.  The  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  at  first  refused  to  concur  in  the  arrangements  ne¬ 
cessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  though  they  at  last 
agreed  to  depart  from  their  opposition,  from  the 
dread  of  involving  their  country  in  a  war  with 
England,  and  from  the  great  respect  which  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  entertained  for  the  judgment  of  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  treaty,  along  with  other 
events,  had  nearly  involved  the  United  States  in  what 
was  undoubtedly 'at  that  time  less  formidable;  a  war 
with  France.  The  French  had  repeatedly  made  re¬ 
monstrances  to  the  American  government  against  the 
conduct  of  the  British,  in  seizing  American  vessels, 
even  in  their  own  rivers  and  bays,  when  they  found 
either  French  persons  or  French  property,  without  any 
resistance  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  American 
states.  When  the  above  treaty,  authorizing  such  sei¬ 
zures,  in  a  manner  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  France, 
and  even  to  the  spirit  of  neutrality  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  American  government  to  observe,  came 
to  be  publicly  known,  the  French  at  first  entertained 
hopes  that  it  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  American 
legislature.  Their  indignation  was  greatly  roused 
when  they  understood  that  a  legalized  preference  was 
shown  to  the  English  interest,  by  allowing  them  to 
seize  French  property  in  American  vessels;  while 
France  stood  engaged  by  treaty,  not  to  seize  Ameri¬ 
can  property  in  English  vessels,  or  in  the  vessels  of  any 
otheT  nation  with  which  France  might  happen  to  be 
at  war.  Still,  however,  the  French  government  re¬ 
garded  less  the  treaty  itself,  than  the  spirit  from  which 
it  rose,  of  a  greater  attachment  to  Great  Britain  than 
to  France.  Their  indignation  in  this  respect  was  in¬ 
creased,  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States  addressed  to  Mr  Morris,  who  had 
lately  been  the  American  ambassador  in  France,  and 
who  was  then  the  private  agent  of  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  in  London.  This  letter,  dated,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  December  2.  1 795,  was  a  detailed  answer  to 
various  letters  of  Mr  Morris.  The  president  com¬ 
plained  highly  of  the  haughty  conduct  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  administration,  and  of  the  arbitrary  measures 
which  they  were  continuing  to  pursue  with  respect  to 
American  navigation.  He  requested  Mr  Morris  to 
represent  to  the  minister  not  only  the  injustice,  but  the 
impolicy  of  this  conduct  ;  particularly  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  so  much  the  interest  of  England  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  He  detailed  the  ef¬ 
forts  he  had  made,  and  the  difficulties  lie  had  encoun¬ 
tered  to  overcome  the  wayward  disposition  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  towards  French  politics,  the  ahbetors  of  which 
were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  treaty  in  question  ; 
which,  however,  he  said,  had  the  approbation  and 
sanction  of  the  greater  and  more  respectable  part  of  the 
community.  His  only  object,  he  observed,  was  peace, 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  preserve  ;  and  if  Ame¬ 
rica  was  happy  enough  to  keep  herself  out  of  European 
quarrels,  she  might,  from  the  increase  of  her  trade, 
vie  in  20  years  with  the  most  formidable  powers  of 
Europe. 
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This  letter,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Boston 
packet,  which  had  foundered  on  the  coast  of  France, 
was  considered  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  American  government  towards  the  French  re¬ 
public.  Their  ambassador,  M.  Adet,  was  therefore 
directed  to  make  strong  representations  against  the 
privileges  granted  to  Great  Britain,  of  seizing  French 
property  in  American  vessels.  The  answer  given  by 
the  American  government  stated,  in  justification  of 
their  conduct,  that  a  special  treaty  made  with  France 
m  1778,  formally  expressed,  that  neutral  vesseh  should 
neutralize  the  cargo;  whereas  the  treaty  lately  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  United  States  and  England,  con¬ 
tained  no  similar  regulation.  The  American  govern¬ 
ment  therefore  asserted,  that  it  acted  in  perfect  con¬ 
formity  to  both  treaties  ;  and  though  it  was  lawful  for 
the  English  to  seize  French  property  on  board  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels,  the  French,  without  a  breach  of  their 
treaty  with  America,  could  not  be  permitted  to  make 
■reprisals  in  similar  circumstances  on  the  English.  This 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  was  undoubtedly  consistent 
with  the  letter  of  the  treaties,  if  not  with  political  ho¬ 
nesty,  did  not  satisfy  the  French  directory  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  entered  into  a  formal  resolution  to  su¬ 
spend  the  execution  of  their  treaty  with  America,  and 
declared,  that  they  would  treat  all  neutral  vessels  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  should  suffer  the  English  to 
treat  them.  The  only  effect  of  this  threatening,  was 
to  augment  the  maritime  power  of  Grc.it  Britain ; 
merchants  belonging  to  neutral  states  being  thereby 
induced  on  all  occasions  to  entrust  their  goods  to  the 
British  flag,  as  the  only  power  capable  of  affording 
them  full  protection.  Still,  however,  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  American  ambassador  Mr  Monroe,  who 
was  known  to  belong  to  the  antifederalist  party,  the 
French  directory  was  preserved  in  tolerable  temper 
with  the  Americans  ;  but  upon  his  being  recalled,  and 
Mr  Pinckney,  a  man  of  the  opposite  faction,  appoint¬ 
ed  his  successor,  they  manifested  their  indignation,  bv 
refusing  to  receive  him,  or  even  to  suffer  him  to  reside 
as  a  private  citizen  at  Paris.  They  proceeded  to  no 
further  hostility,  however,  in  expectation  that  a  change 
favourable  to  their  interests  might  occur  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government.  For  now  in  the  month  of  October 
1796,  George  Washington,  the  president,  publickly  an¬ 
nounced  his  resolution  of  retiring  from  political  affairs 
on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  requested  his 
-friends  not  to  nominate  him  in  the  next  election  of  pre¬ 
sident. 

The  election  of  a  new  president  to  succeed  a  man  of  S>w  pre- 
such  distinction  as  George  Washington,  afforded  abun- 
dant  aliment  for  the  animosity  of  the  political  parties 
in  America.  The  federalists  wished  to  advance  to  the 
office  of  president  Mr  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  a 
man  whose  personal  character  was  much  respected, 
and  who  had  lately  been  ambassador  in  England.  He 
had  also  been  engaged  in  some  negotiations  with  Spain, 
in  which  his  conduct  gave  general  satisfaction.  His 
name  was  associated  by  the  federalists,  in  their  votes, 
along  with  that  of  John  Adams,  the  vice-president. 

They  considered  it  as  probable,  that  he  would  havo 
the  second  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  north, 
where  it  was  expected  that  John  Adam*  would  have 
the  majority  ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  he  would  at  least 
have  the  second  number  of  votes  in  the  southern  state", 
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if  Mr  Jefferson  should  have  the  majority.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  federalists  generally  professed  a 
wish  that  Mr  Adams  should  be  president,  although  it 
is  said,  that  the  views  of  their  leaders  were  privately 
directed  to  procure  the  elevation  of  Mr  Pinckney. 

The  antifederalists,  on  the  contrary,  openly  and  una¬ 
nimously  supported  Mr  Jefferson.  He  was  well  known 
to  the  public  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  had  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  and  ambassador  in  France,  and  was  active 
in  procuring  the  original  declaration  of  independence. 
The  two  parties  strained  every  nerve  to  support  their 
respective  candidates.  They  mutually  accused  each 
other  of  tricks  to  invalidate  votes,  of  frauds  in  the  re¬ 
turns,  and  of  all  the  other  unfair  proceedings  so  well 
understood  in  the  parent  state  of  which  they  are  colo¬ 
nists.  The  leaders  of  the  federalists  were  deceived  in 
their  expectation  of  gaining  a  majority  for  Mr  Pinck¬ 
ney.  John  Adams  had  only  one  vote  beyond  an  ab¬ 
solute  majority  of  the  whole  which  is  required  by  the 
constitution,  and  was  declared  president ;  and  Mr  Jef¬ 
ferson  having  the  second  greatest  number  of  votes,  or 
three  votes  fewer  than  Mr  Adams,  was  declared  vice- 
president. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  America  of  the  French 
directory’s  refusal  to  receive  Mr  Pinckney  as  minister 
from  the  United  States,  their  conduct  was  represented 
by  Mr  Adams  the  president,  in  a  speech  to  congress, 
as  a  high  and  aggravated  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
American  people.  The  federalist  party,  by  whom  he 
was  supported,  had  a  majority  in  congrees,  and  some 
preparations  for  war  were  voted  ;  but  as  the  parties 
were  nearly  balanced,  the  opinions  of  the  opposition 
very  frequently  prevailed,  and  the  mission  of  three  am¬ 
bassadors  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  French 
government  was  scarcely  followed  by  any  preparations 
for  hostility.  But  by  this  time  the  persons  who  re¬ 
tained  the  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in  France, 
under  the  appellation  of  an  executive  directory,  had 
displayed  a  character  which  deeply  wounded  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  country  with  all  foreign  nations,  and 
ultimately  overturned  the  republican  constitution  which 
had  been  attempted  to  be  established.  Their  conduct 
was  insolent  and  corrupted,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  unable  to  compensate  these  defects  by  the 
ability  of  their  management.  Their  negotiation  with 
the  American  ambassadors  terminated  in  an  obscure 
and  unprincipled  intrigue,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
the  directory  wished  to  levy  a  sum  of  money  upon  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  the  price  of  their  forbearance  \  a  part  of  which 
sum  was  to  go  into  the  public  treasury,  and  a  part  was 
to  be  received  privately  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  directory.  They  also,  from  a  short-sighted  policy, 
authorized  their  privateers  and  cruizers  to  seize  all 
neutral  vessels  in  which  any  article  of  British  produce 
or  manufacture  should  be  found,  to  whomsoever  it  be¬ 
longed.  As  the  British  manufactures  were  in  great 
demand  in  every  country,  this  was  equivalent  to  a  de¬ 
claration  of  hostility  against  all  nations,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  absolute  dominion  which  the  British 
navy  had  at  this  period  acquired  over  the  ocean,  con¬ 
verted  it  into  an  impotent  menace. 

In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  American  con¬ 
gress,  towards  the  end  of  their  session  in  1798,  by  a 
small  majority,  enacted  a  law,  to  break  off  all  com¬ 
mercial  relation  with  France  or  its  dependencies,  and 


to  forbid  the  entrance  of  French  vessels  into  the  Arne-  America- 
rican  ports  till  the  end  of  the  sittings  of  next  congress.  >— y— 1 
A  premium  was  also  offered  for  the  capture  of  French 
armed  ships  by  American  vessels.  Still,  however, 
though  the  president,  Mr  Adams,  supported  by  the 
leaders  of  the  federalist  party,  continued  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  a  war  with  France,  yet,  as  the  majority  of 
the  people  appeared  decidedly  averse  to  this  measure, 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  depart  from  his  own  sentiments, 
and  to  attempt  a  new  negotiation.  As  the  French  di¬ 
rectory,  by  their  misconduct,  speedily  brought  their 
country  to  the  greatest  embarrassments,  by  once  more 
arming  all  Furope  against  France,  that  nation  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  its  safety,  to  relinquish  those 
hopes  ot  freedom  for  which  it  had  made  so  many  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  to  submit  the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  Bo¬ 
naparte,  who  had  been  the  most  successful  commander 
of  its  armies.  He  repaired  the  errors  in  the  directory 
by  more  moderate  and  better  management,  and  settled 
all  differences  with  the  American  states. 

During  these  political  transactions,  the  two  greatestyeiloT^ 
cities  of  these  states,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  hadfever. 
suffered  very  severely  by  a  pestilential  disorder  called 
the  ijellow  fever.  It  is  understood  to  have  been 
brought  originally  by  vessels  employed  in  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  West  India 
islands.  After  producing  the  most  dreadful  mortality 
in  that  quarter,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  two  great  cities 
in  America  already  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  their 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  Elands.  From  them  it 
at  times  extended  itself  to  the  other  maritime  towns. 

Having  once  begun,  it  returned  during  different  seasons 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  many  thousand  per¬ 
sons  perished  by  it,  besides  those  whose  health  was  per¬ 
manently  injured.  More  than  half  the  inhabitants  fled 
from  the  cities  5  but  those  infected  fortunately  either 
did  not  infect  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  whose 
houses  they  went,  or  the  infection  produced  a  less  dan¬ 
gerous  form  of  disease,  I  he  rents  of  houses  sunk  about 
one  half  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Aork,  and  their  ra¬ 
pid  increase  was  considerably  retarded.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  adoption  of  those  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  which  have  been  so  long  practised  in  Europe,  but 
which  have  been  neglected  in  America,  the  danger  of 
a  return  of  the  same  calamity  seems  to  be  somewhat  di¬ 
minished,  though  from  the  latest  accounts  it  is  by  no 
means  done  away.  _  41(j 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  a  resolution  Washinjr- 
was  very  early  adopted  in  America  of  endeavouring  toton,  or  tb« 
establish  a  federal  city,  as  it  is  called,  as  the  capital  of^deral  ci- 
the  United  States,  which  should  be  the  seat  of  govern-1* 
ment  independent  of  every  particular  state,  and  having 
its  sovereignty  vested  in  the  whole  union  j  and  we  have 
stated  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  establishment 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potowmack.  Congress  according¬ 
ly  commenced  its  sittings  at  Washington  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1800.  For  several  years  preceding  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  commissioners  of  congress  had  been  employed 
in  making  out  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  in  erecting  pu¬ 
blic  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  desire  of  wealth  is  a  prevailing  passion 
in  America,  and  as  the  people  there  readily  engage  in 
extensive  speculations  upon  every  subject,  the  federal 
city  of  Washington  was  for  some  time  made  the  object 
of  an  endless  variety  of  purchases  and  sales  of  lots  of 
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America,  building  ground.  The  city,  however,  has  not  advanced 
' - - - -  so  rapidly  as  was  expected,  and  many  of  the  specula¬ 

tors  have  suffered  severely.  In  1810,  the  city  contain¬ 
ed  8208  inhabitants,  and  Georgetown  4948.  In  1817, 
417  the  two  places  contained  about  20,000. 

State  of  The  strong  party  spirit  which  raged  in  America  was 
parties.  rather  inflamed  by  some  measures  of  Mr  Adams’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  new  alien  law,  which  required  14 
years  residence  before  a  foreigner  could  be  naturalized, 
and  the  sedition  bill,  which  rendered  it  penal  to  use  ex¬ 
pressions  tending  to  bring  the  government  into  con¬ 
tempt,  were  peculiarly  offensive.  Under  the  latter  bill, 
some  individuals  were  tried  and  punished  for  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  president.  The  republicans  re¬ 
sented  these  proceedings  as  inconsistent  with  the  de¬ 
mocratic  spirit  of  the  government  ;  regarding  them  as 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  violence  and  coercion, 
borrowed  from  the  despotisms  of  Europe.  These  feel¬ 
ings  operated  powerfully  at  the  election  of  a  president 
in  1801,  when,  after  a  keen  contest,  the  democratic 
party  prevailed  ;  Mr  Adams  was  set  aside,  and  Mr 
Jefferson  raised  to  the  presidency.  The  virulence  of 
party  continued  for  some  time,  but  gradually  subsided 
under  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  measures  of  the 
new  administration.  The  obnoxious  laws  were  repeal¬ 
ed  or  suffered  to  expire  ;  the  military  establishment 
was  reduced  ;  the  expenses  of  the  government  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  in  1802  all  internal  duties  were  abolished; 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs,  and  from  the 
sale  of  lands,  being  found  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  public  establishments.  Since  this  period  the  de¬ 
mocratic  party  has  been  continually  increasing  in 
strength.  The  history  of  the  crisis  in  i8or  cannot 
indeed  be  ton  much  studied  by  public  men.  For  some 
years  previous,  the  American  government,  supported 
and  strengthened  by  adventitious  circumstances,  was 
pursuing  a  course  certainly  at  variance  with  the  opi¬ 
nions  ot  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  resentment 
which  this  excited  rendered  measures  of  a  coercive  na¬ 
ture  necessary :  these  measures  inflamed  still  farther 
the  spirit  they  were  meant  to  repress  ;  and  had  the  go¬ 
vernment  been  independent  of  the  people,  still  stronger 
measures  would  have  been  resorted  to  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  extirpating  a  turbulent  and  dangerous  spirit, 
till  liberty  would  have  expired  under  the  increasing 
weight  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it.  But  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  representation  enabled  the  people  to  arrest 
the  government  in  its  career,  and  to  bring  it  back  to 
a  course,  which  whether  wiser  in  itself  or  not,  was 
more  consonant  to  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  preferable.  From  that  period  the  public  discon¬ 
tents  ceased,  and  the  government  has  been  administer¬ 
ed  with  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  prudence,  and  mode¬ 
ration,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
instance  in  the  same  period. 

In  1803,  *he  United  States  acquired  Louisiana  by 
purchase  from  France,  to  which  it  had  been  ceded  by 
Spain  in  1801.  The  French  government  received  for 
this  country  60,000,000  of  francs,  in  which,  however, 
was  included  the  amount  of  debts  due  by  France  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  vexations  to  which  the  American  commerce  was 
exposed  from  the  long  hostilities  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  were  greatly  aggravated  by  Bonaparte’s  famous 
Berlin  decree,  (2i9t  November  1806),  and  that  of  Mi- 
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lan,  (17^’  December  1807),  and  by  the  British  orders  America, 
in  council.  To  avoid  being  embroiled  in  the  quarrels  '  ■■  y"  ' 
of  these  states,  congress  passed  embargo  and  non-inter¬ 
course  laws  in  December  1807;  but  the  mercantile 
interest,  who  suffered  severely  under  this  system,  were 
so  loud  in  their  complaints,  that  the  acts  were  repealed 
in  March  1809.  This  same  year  Mr  Madison  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr  Jellerson  as  president ;  but  this  made  no 
change  in  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Circumstances  in  the  mean  time  were  gradual¬ 
ly  widening  the  breach  between  Britain  and  America. 

I  he  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  vessel  of  war,  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Henry,  the  numerous  seizures  of  vessels  under 
the  orders  in  council,  and  the  standing  grievance  of  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  were  all  inflaming 
the  public  mind  in  the  United  States.  The  orders  in 
council  were  recalled  in  June  1812,  but  before  intelli¬ 
gence  ot  this  reached  America,  war  had  been  declared 
against  Britain.  The  first  campaign  commenced  very 
disastrously  for  the  Americans.  General  Hull,  who 
had  crossed  into  Upper  Canada  at  Detroit  with  2300 
militia,  surrendered  without  resistance  on  the  16th 
August  1812.  Another  expedition  into  Canada,  under 
General  Von-Renselaer,  was  equally  unfortunate;  the 
army,  after  carrying  the  forts  opposite  Lewistown,  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  capitulate.  A  third  army,  under  General 
Winchester,  was  defeated  by  the  British  under  Colonel 
Proctor,  near  Detroit,  and  also  capitulated  on  the  27th 
January.  The  Americans  had  some  compensation  for 
these  defeats  by  land  in  their  unexpected  success  by 
sea.  The  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerrier  of 
49  guns,  by  the  Constitution  of  54  guns ;  of  the  Frolic 
of  22  guns,  by  the  Wasp  of  the  same  force  ;  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  and  Java  of  49  guns  each,  by  the  United 
States  and  Constitution  of  54,  all  in  the  course  of  1812, 
tended  greatly  to  cheer  the  Americans  under  their  re¬ 
verses,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  new  efforts.  The  ac¬ 
tual  difference  of  force,  however,  between  the  vessels, 
was  greater  than  appears  from  the  enumeration  of  the 
guns,  as  the  American  ships  carry  more  men  and  heavier 
metal. 

In  February  1813,  the  British  crossed  the  St  Law¬ 
rence  and  captured  Ogdenburg  ;  and  the  Americans  on 
the  other  hand  took  York  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada 
by  storm  in  April.  In  order  to  destroy  the  American 
naval  resources  on  Lake  Ontario,  Sir  George  Prevost 
made  an  attack  on  Sackets  harbour,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  The  Americans  in  the  mean 
time  were  making  great  exertions  to  equip  a  naval  force 
to  command  the  lakes,  and  the  British  had  been  equal¬ 
ly  diligent.  On  Lake  Erie,  the  two  flotillas,  consist¬ 
ing  each  of  six  or  seven  small  vessels,  fought  an  obsti¬ 
nate  battle  on  the  10th  September,  which  terminated 
in  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  the  British  vessels.  This 
enabled  the  American  general  Harrison  to  drive  the 
British  from  Malden,  Detroit,  and  all  the  Michigan 
territory.  On  Lake  Ontario,  the  force  of  the  parties 
was  more  equally  balanced.  Sir  James  ^  eo,  and  Com¬ 
modore  C’hauncey  chaced  one  another  alternately,  each 
being  unwilling  to  fight  unless  under  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages.  An  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Genet al 
Wilkinson  against  Montreal,  but  after  some  unimport¬ 
ant  fighting  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Little  more 
was  done  during  this  campaign,  except  that  some  Ame¬ 
rican  villages  along  the  Niagara  frontier  were  destroy- 
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ed  by  the  British.  The  most  important  naval  action 
in  1813  was  that  between  the  American  frigate  Chesa¬ 
peake,  and  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  nearly  equal 
in  force,  in  which  the  former  was  takeu. 

The  third  campaign  threatened  to  prove  much  more 
serious  for  the  Americans 5  the  overthrow  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  government  in  April  1814,  having  released  the 
British  force  which  had  been  acting  in  France.  The 
United  States  were  now  assailed  at  both  extremities, 
and  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  same  time.  In  the  month 
of  July,  Sir  George  Prevost  having  received  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  England,  advanced  along  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain,  with  15,000  men,  with  the  view  of 
gaining  possession  of  Plattsburg.  He  had  advanced 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  from  the  feeble  means 
of  resistance  it  possessed  would  most  probably  have 
carried  it  5  but  the  British  and  American  fleets  on  the 
lake  were  in  the  mean  time  engaged,  and  Sir  George, 
with  everv  prospect  of  success,  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  fleet  defeated,  and  nearly  all  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Considering  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  as 
essential  to  his  plan,  lie  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and 
withdrew  to  Canada.  On  the  Niagara  frontier  where 
the  forces  were  nearly  equal,  there  was  much  hard 
fighting.  The  American  general  Brown  fought  two 
battles  with  General  Rial,  and  one  with  General  Drum¬ 
mond,  in  July  and  August,  in  all  of  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  claimed  the  victory,  though  no  beneficial  result 
followed.  The  British  fleets  in  the  mean  time  had 
closed  up  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays,  the 
Hudson  river,  and  all  the  other  considerable  inlets  on 
the  coast.  By  this  blockade  the  American  commerce 
was  much  harassed  and  ultimately  almost  annihilated. 
The  revenue,  depending  chiefly  on  their  imports,  was 
greatly  reduced  ;  and  though  internal  taxes  of  various 
kinds  were  imposed,  the  supplies  were  so  inadequate, 
that  the  government  was  forced  to  depend  chiefly  on 
loans.  At  last  money  could  not  be  raised  even  in 
this  way.  Most  of  the  banks  stopped  payment,  and 
general  distrust  and  alarm  prevailed.  To  add  to  the 
perplexities  of  the  government,  Massachusetts  and 
some  other  of  the  New  England  states,  took  a  perfidi¬ 
ous  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and 
not  only  opposed  the  measures  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  most  factious  zeal,  but  actually  held  a 
convention  with  the  view  of  dissolving  the  union.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  leading  men  in  these  states 
corresponded  secretly  with  the  British  commanders,  and 
were  guilty  of  actions  for  which  in  any  other  country 
they  would  have  forfeited  their  lives. 

In  August  1814,  a  large  British  fleet  with  6oco 
troops  on  board  entered  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  Patuxent  river,  as  high  as  Benedict.  The 
army  having  disembarked,  advanced  to  Bladensburg, 
defeated  a  body  of  American  militia  posted  there,  took 
possession  of  Washington,  and  after  burning  the  pre¬ 
sident’s  house,  the  capitol,  navy  yard,  bridge,  and  pub¬ 
lic  offices,  retired  next  day  to  their  ships.  Alexandria, 
situated  a  few  miles  below  Washington,  at  the  same 
time  capitulated  ;  but  an  attack  made  on  Baltimore  on 
the  1 2th  September,  was  repelled  with  great  spirit, 
with  the  loss  of  250  men  to  the  assailants,  including 
the  commander  in  chief  General  Ross.  The  destroy¬ 
ing  of  public  works  at  Washington,  unconnected  with 
the  purposes  of  war,  was  represented  with  some  justice 
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by  the  Americans,  as  a  flagraut  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nations  5  and  the  keen  resentment  these  acts  ex-  ; 
cited,  healed  in  some  measure  the  party  divisions 
among  the  leading  men,  and  made  them  more  ardent  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  While  these  occurrences 
were  passing  011  the  east  coast,  a  small  British  force 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  attacked  Fort  Bowyer  on  Mo¬ 
bile  point,  but  was  repulsed  by  General  Jackson.  The 
Creek  Indians  also  in  the  Alabama  territory,  who  had 
taken  arms,  were  subdued.  A  more  formidable  British 
force,  consisting  of  about  5000  men,  under  General 
Packenham,  was  subsequently  assembled  in  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  to  attack  New  Orleans.  After  destroying  an 
American  flotilla  of  gun  boats  in  lake  Borgne,  a  land¬ 
ing  was  effected.  General  Jackson  was  now  placed  in 
critical  circumstances.  To  oppose  this  force,  consist¬ 
ing  of  veterans,  he  had  only  about  4700  men,  chiefly 
militia  who  had  never  been  in  battle  5  and  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  Spaniards,  were  secretly  dis¬ 
posed  to  favour  the  enemy.  His  prudence,  judgment, 
and  decision,  supplied  all  deficiencies,  and  saved  Loui¬ 
siana.  He  seized  certain  suspected  individuals,  and 
put  the  town  under  martial  law  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  His  troops,  a  part  of  whom  were  from  Tenessee 
and  Kentucky,  though  unaccustomed  to  face  an  enemy, 
were  admirably  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  Taking 
a  position  about  five  miles  below  New  Orleans,  with 
the  river  on  one  flank,  and  a  marsh  on  the  other,  he 
threw  up  a  temporary  entrenchment,  and  waited  the 
attack.  The  British  accordingly  advanced  on  the  8th 
January  1815,  early  in  the  morning.  But  the  rifle¬ 
men,  protected  by  their  breastwork,  poured  in  such  a 
destructive  fire  upon  the  assailants,  that  in  the  space 
of  one  hour  the  British,  though  they  reached  the  en¬ 
trenchment,  were  compelled  to  fly,  with  the  enormous 
loss  of  2500  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  the  ge¬ 
neral  in  chief,  and  the  two  officers  next  in  command. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  according  to  their  own  ac¬ 
counts,  was  only  six  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The 
British  reimbarked  about  a  fortnight  afterwards.  This 
was  the  last  action  of  the  war  by  land.  Several  ac¬ 
tions  between  single  ships  took  place  by  sea  in  18155 
of  which  the  most  important  was  that  between  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Endymion,  in  which  the  former  was  taken  5 
and  that  betwixt  the  Constitution  and  two  British  ves¬ 
sels  of  inferior  size,  in  which  the  latter  were  captured. 

Negotiations  had  been  carrying  on  for  some  months 
at  Ghent  in  the  Netherlands  5  and  they  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  treaty  signed  the  24th  December  1814. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  disputes  as  to 
boundaries  should  be  settled  by  a  special  commission  5 
and  that  peace  should  be  made  with  the  Indians  5  but 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  relative  to  impressment 
and  the  rights  of  neutrals  was  waived  as  the  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Europe  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  stir 
them. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  a  naval  force 
was  sent  to  chastise  the  Barbary  powers,  who  had  re¬ 
newed  their  depredations  on  the  American  commerce 
during  the  war  with  Britain.  Captain  Decatur,  alter 
taking  an  Algerine  frigate,  dictated  a  peace  to  that 
power,  in  June  1815,  compelling  the  Dey  to  give  up 
all  slaves,  and  make  reparation  for  past  injuries.  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Mr  Madison  retired  from  office  in  1817,  and  Mr 

Munroe, 


America. 
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America.  Munroe,  who  had  been  employed  in  many  foreign  mis- 
sions,  and  in  various  public  situations  within  the  states, 
was  elected  president.  Mr  Munroe  came  in  on  the 
democratic  interest,  which  seems  now  to  have  acquired 
an  immense  preponderance  ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit 
both  of  the  man  and  the  party,  that  the  public  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  conducted  with  singular  prudence  and 
moderation  ;  and  with  much  less  of  party  spirit  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  a  government  rested  en¬ 
tirely  on  party  support. 

The  Seminoles,  a  tribe  of  southern  Indians,  having 
committed  some  excesses  in  1817,  General  Jackson 
was  employed  to  reduce  them  ;  and,  in  the  course  ol  his 
operations,  having  formed  an  idea  that  they  were  se¬ 
cretly  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Flori¬ 
da,  he  advanced  into  that  province,  and  took  Pensacola 
by  force  on  the  24th  May  1818.  The  United  States 
however  restored  the  place  to  Spain  some  time  after ; 
but  being  anxious  to  gain  possession  of  both  Floridas, 
they  continued  to  treat  with  Spain  for  their  cession. 
A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  accordingly  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  2 2d  February  1819;  but  when  transmitted  to 
Spain,  Ferdinand  refused  to  ratify  it.  In  this  state  the 
matter  rests. 

In  1816,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  123,630,691  dollars.  Du¬ 
ring  the  four  years  of  peace  since  elapsed,  this  debt 
has  been  reduced  to  88,885,203  dollars,  or  about 
19,300,000k  sterling.  In  1817  the  internal  duties 
were  again  abolished  ;  and  the  United  States  were  thus 
put  into  a  condition  which  presents  a  singular  contrast 
with  that  of  every  other  civilized  power.  The  re¬ 
venue  for  1818  amounted  to  about  25,000,000  dollars, 
exclusive  of  arrears  of  internal  duties  ;  but  the  shock 
which  trade  has  received  there,  from  the  numerous 
-failures  among  the  banks,  and  the  mercantile  interest 
generally,  in  1818  and  1819,  renders  it  probable  that 
the  customs  and  sale  of  lands  will  be  no  longer  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure.  (1/ archil's  Ac- 
3  count  of  the  United  States,  Nile's  Register.') 

Description  The  territory  of  the  United  States  over  which  the 
of  the  population  is  at  present  spread,  may  be  compared  to  a 
boundaries  slender  cone,  the  axis  of  which  passes  through  the  Al- 
IJnited  leghany  mountains,  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  south- 
States.  east  and  south  sides,  and  on  the  north-west  and  west 
sides  by  the  Canadian  lakes,  the  Wabash,  part  of  its 
course,  and  the  Mississippi.  In  this  way,  excepting  on 
the  corners  touching  New  Brunswick  belonging  to  Bri¬ 
tain  on  the  north-east,  and  Florida  belonging  to  Spain 
on  the  south-east,  the  United  States  are  almo-t  entirely 
surrounded  by  water.  Parallel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
from  Georgia  on  the  soutli  to  the  most  northern  states, 
runs  a  tract  of  mountainous  country,  which  receives  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  I  he 
principal  chain  of  these  mountains  is  crossed  by  no 
river.  On  the  eastern  side  of  it  a  vast  variety  of 
streams  of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  formed,  which 
descend  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Beyond  this  chain  ol 
mountains,  and  parallel  to  it,  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  is  the  great  river  Ohio.  All  the  rivers  that 
take  their  origin  among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  be¬ 
yond  the  principal  ridge,  How  westward  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  or  Ohio.  This  last  river,  after  passing  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  tails  in¬ 
to  thp  Mississippi,  which  passes  round  the  southern  ex¬ 


tremity  of  these  mountains,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  America. 

the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  territory  of  the  United  '  ■■—v - 1 

States  west  of  the  Ohio  may  also  be  considered  as  form¬ 
ing  a  triangle,  of  which  the  river  Ohio,  on  the  east, 
forms  the  base  $  while  the  tw'o  sides  are  formed  by  the 
chain  of  lakes  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  river 
Mississippi.  A  considerable  part  of  this  western  terri¬ 
tory  is  still  possessed  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  State3,  eastward  ot  the  Mississ  ippi, 
contains,  by  computation,  a  million  of  square  miles,  in 
which  are  -  -  640,000,000  of  acres, 

Deduct  for  water,  -  51,000,000 

Acres  of  land  in  the  United  7  o 

States,  1  ^ 

By  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  the  L  nited  Louisiana 
States  obtained  a  prodigious  accession  ot  territory. acquired. 
The  whole  surface  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  estimated 
by  Mr  Warden  at  1,800,000  square.  English  miles  5 
and  though  there  is  in  this  space  great  tracts  of  barren 
mountains  and  sands,  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  ot 
excellent  soil,  well  watered,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  coal,  lime,  and  salt.  42Q 

No  part  of  the  world  has  so  many  navigable  waters  Tlie  coun- 
adjoining  to  its  territory,  or  passing  through  it,  as  the  try  well 
United  States  of  America.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  which  walcrf‘k 
forms  their  eastern  boundary,  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  some  of  which  are  of  very  considerable  extent, 
and  advance  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  northern  or  north-easterly  part  of  the 
states  is  the  bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Kngland,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  tides,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  flow  so  rapidly  as  to 
overtake  animals  that  feed  upon  the  shore.  Next  to  it, 
on  the  southward,  are  the  bays  called  Penobscot  and 
Casco,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  is  the  most  northern  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Massachusets  bay  follows  these,  which 
washes  the  town  of  Boston,  and  is  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the 
south.  Various  small  bays  succeed  to  these,  to  the 
southward,  after  which  is  Long  Island  sound.  1  bis  is 
a  kind  of  inland  sea,  from  three  to  25  miles  broad,  and 
about  140  miles  long,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  island,  and  dividing  it  from  Connecticut.  It  com¬ 
municates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  ot  Long  Lland, 
and  affords  a  very  safe  inland  navigation.  Near  the 
west  end  of  this  sound,  about  eight  miles  eastward  ol 
the  city  of  New  \ork,  is  the  strait  called  Util  Gate. 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  whirlpools,  which  make  a  tre¬ 
mendous  roaring  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  1  hey 
are  occasioned  by  the  narrowness  and  crookedness  ot 
the  pass,  anil  by  a  bed  of  rocks  that  extends  quite  across 
it  ;  but  a  skilful  pilot  can  with  safety  conduct  a  -hip 
of  anv  burden  through  this  strait,  with  the  tide,  or  at 
still  water,  with  a  fair  wind.  Still  proceeding  to  the 
south,  is  Delaware  bay,  60  miles  in  length,  which  i> 
so  wide  ill  some  of  its  parts,  that  a  ship  in  the  middle 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  land.  But  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bays,  the  Clusapeak  is  the  largest.  Its  entrance 
is  between  Cape  Chailes,  and  Cape  Henry  in  ^  irgioia, 

12  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  270  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  dividing  Virginia  from  .Mary land.  It  i-  from 
seven  to  18  miles  broad,  and  generally  as  much  »'  nine 
fathoms  deep,  affording  many  commodious  harbrn 
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America,  and  a  safe  and  easy  navigation.  It  receives  the  waters 

- oftheSusquehannah,  Potowmack,  Rappahannock,  York, 

and  James’s  rivers,  which  are  all  large  and  navigable. 
To  the  sooth  of  the  Chesapeak,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  are  the  three  bays  or  sounds  called  Albemarle, 
Pamlico,  and  Core.  Of  these  Pamlico  sound,  which 
lies  between  the  other  two,  is  the  sreatest.  It  is  a  kind 
of  lake,  or  inland  sea,  from  io  to  20  miles  broad,  and 
nearly  100  miles  in  length.  It  is  separated  from  the 
sea  in  its  whole  length  by  a  beach  of  sand,  hardly  a 
mile  wide,  and  generally  covered  with  small  trees  and 
bushes.  Through  this  bank  are  several  small  inlets 
by  which  boats  may  pass.  But  Ocrecok  inlet  is  the 
only  one  that  will  admit  vessels  of  burden  into  the  most 
important  districts  of  Edenton  and  Newbern.  This 
inlet  is  in  lat.  350  io',  and  opens  into  Pamlico  sound, 
between  Ocrecok  island  and  Core  bank  ;  the  land  on 
the  north  is  called  Ocrecok,  and  on  the  south  Ports¬ 
mouth.  A  bar  of  sand  having  14  feet  water  at  low 
tide  crosses  this  inlet ;  and  six  miles  within  this  bar  the 
channel  is  crossed  by  a  shoal  called  the  Swash,  having 
only  eight  or  nine  feet  water  at  full  tide.  Few  ma¬ 
riners,  though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choose  to 
bring  in  their  own  vessels,  as  the  bar  often  shifts  du¬ 
ring  their  absence  on  a  voyage.  To  the  north  of 
Pamlico  sound,  and  communicating  with  it,  Albemarle 
sound  extends  60  miles  in  length,  and  is  from  eight  to 
1  2  in  breadth.  Core  sound,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
Pamlico,  likewise  communicates  with  it.  These  sounds 
are  so  large,  when  compared  with  their  inlets  from  the 
sea,  that  no  tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers 
which  empty  into  them,  nor  is  the  water  salt  even  in 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers.  A  tract  of  low  marshy  terri¬ 
tory  between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds  is  called 
Dismal  Swamp.  The  same  name,  however,  is  also  given 
to  another  tract  at  some  distance  to  the  northward  of  Al¬ 
bemarle  sound.  A  part  of  this  last  tract  is  in  North  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  the  rest  within  the  boundaries  of  Virginia. 

As  already  stated,  the  northern  or  north-western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  chain  of  lakes  dividing  the  country  from  Canada. 
These  lakes  consist  of  by  far  the  largest  collections  of 
fresh  water  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The 
uppermost  or  most  westerly  is  called  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  from  the  great  forests  upon  its  banks.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about  70  miles,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  40  miles  wide.  To  the  eastward  of  it  is 
Rainy  or  Long  Lake,  which  is  nearly  100  miles  long, 
but  never  more  than  20  miles  wide.  To  the  eastward 
of  this  is  Lake  Superior,  justly  termed  the  Caspian  of 
America.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  bason  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world,  being  1500  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  The  water  is  pure  and  transparent,  and  ap¬ 
pears  generally  to  rest  upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.  A 
great  part  of  its  coast  is  likewise  rocky  and  irregular. 
It  contains  many  islands,  two  of  which  are  very  consi¬ 
derable.  The  one,  called  Isle  Poyal,  is  about  100  miles 
long,  and  in  many  places  40  miles  broad.  The  lake 
abounds  with  fish,  particularly  trout  and  sturgeon.  It 
is  affected  by  storms  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean. 
Its  waves  run  as  high,  and  the  navigation  is  equally 
dangerous.  It  discharges  its  waters  from  the  south¬ 
east  corner,  by  a  strait  called  St  Marie,  of  about  40 
miles  long,  into  Lake  Huron  5  but  this  strait  is  not  na¬ 
vigable,  on  account  of  its  having  at  one  part  what  the 
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Americans  call  a  rapid,  that  is,  a  quick  descent  of  the  America, 
waters  among  rugged  rocks.  It  does  not  appear,  how- — y-  1  * 
ever,  that  above  one-tenth  of  the  waters  which  are 
conveyed  by  about  40  rivers  into  Lake  Superior,  pass 
out  of  it  by  the  strait  of  St  Marie,  which  nevertheless 
is  its  only  visible  outlet.  Considerable  quantities  of 
copper  ore  are  found  in  beds  upon  many  small  islands 
in  Lake  Superior,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  become  an 
object  of  commerce. 

Lake  Huron  is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior, 
being  about  1000  miles  in  circumference.  On  the 
north  side  of  it  is  an  island  100  miles  in  length,  and 
no  more  than  eight  miles  broad.  This  island  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  sacred  by  the  Indians.  On  its  south-west  side 
Lake  Huron  sends  out  a  bay,  called  Sapamnn  bay, 
into  the  country,  of  about  80  miles  in  length,  and 
about  18  in  breadth.  At  its  north-west  corner,  this 
lake  communicates  with  Lake  Michigan  by  the  straits 
of  Michillimakinac. 

Lake  St  Claire  receives  the  rvaters  of  the  three  great 
lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  and  discharges 
them,  through  a  river  or  strait  called  Detroit ,  into 
Lake  Erie.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference. 

Its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand  near  the 
middle,  which  prevents  loaded  vessels  from  passing. 

Lake  Erie  is  nearly  300  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  40  in  its  broadest  part.  Its  islands 
and  banks  are  much  infested  with  rattle-snakes.  Near 
the  islands  the  water  is  covered  for  many  acres  to¬ 
gether  with  the  large  pond  lily,  on  the  leaves  of 
which,  in  the  summer  season,  lie  myriads  of  water 
snakes  basking  in  the  sun.  The  American  geogra¬ 
phers  tell  us  of  a  remarkable  snake  found  in  this  lake, 
called  the  hissing  snake.  It  is  about  18  inches  long, 
and  small  and  speckled.  "When  approached,  it  flattens 
itself,  and  the  spots  upon  its  skin  become  visibly  bright¬ 
er.  At  the  same  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with 
great  force  a  subtile  wind,  said  to  be  of  a  nauseous  smell, 
which,  if  drawn  in  by  the  breath  of  the  traveller,  infal¬ 
libly  brings  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  proves 
fatal.  This  lake  is  of  more  dangerous  navigation  than 
any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  many  perpendicular 
sharp  rocks  which  it  contains.  Tt  communicates  with 
Lake  Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara,  which  is  about 
30  miles  in  length  ;  and  which  being  crossed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  consisting  of  lime¬ 
stone  rock,  forms  the  celebrated  falls  of  Niagara,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  natural  objects  in  the  world, 
on  account  of  the  immense  weight  of  water  that  is  at 
once  precipitated  from  a  height  which  different  travel¬ 
lers  have  estimated  variously,  from  137  to  160  feet.  It 
has  been  often  described  ;  but  as  every  traveller  seems 
to  view  it  with  greater  astonishment  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  we  shall  state  the  terms  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  who  vi- 
sited  it  in  1795.  “  At  Chippaway  the  grand  specta- Deicriptioa 

cle  begins.  The  river,  which  has  been  constantly  ex- of  Niagara, 
panding  from  Fort  Erie  to  this  place,  is  here  upwards 
of  three  miles  wide ;  but  on  a  sudden  it  is  narrowed, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  redoubled  by  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  the  ground  on  which  it  flows,  as  well  as  the 
sudden  contraction  of  its  bed.  The  channel  is  rocky 
and  the  interspersed  fragments  of  rocks  increase  the 
violence  of  the  stream.  The  country  is  flat  and  even 
to  this  point ;  but  here  a  range  of  white  rocks  arise* 

on 
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America,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  which  is  contracted  to  half  a 
'  mile’s  breadth;  This  range  is  a  branch  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  mountains,  which  proceeding  from  Florida,  pre¬ 
viously  to  their  reaching  this  point,  intersect  the  whole 
continent  of  America.  The  river,  more  closely  hem¬ 
med  in  by  the  rocks  on  the  right  encroaching  upon  its 
channel,  branches  into  two  arms,  one  of  which  flows 
along  the  bank  formed  by  the  rocks  on  the  right ;  and 
the  other,  far  more  considerable,  being  separated  by  a 
small  island,  makes  straight  on  to  the  left,  and  sweeps 
through  a  bason  of  stone  which  it  fills  with  much 
foam  and  noise.  At  length,  being  again  obstructed  by 
other  rocks  which  it  meets  on  its  right,  it  alters  its 
course,  with  redoubled  violence  ;  and,  along  with  the 
right  arm,  rushes  down  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks 
160  feet  high,  nearly  half  concave,  and  probably 
worn  out  by  the  incessant  impetuosity  of  the  waters. 
Its  width  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  its  bed,  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  which  is  only  interrupted  by  an  island  which 
separates  the  two  arms,  rests  unshaken  on  its  rocky  ba¬ 
sis,  and  seems,  as  it  were,  to  swim  between  the  two 
streams  which  rush  down  at  once  into  this  stupendous 
chasm.  The  waters  of  the  lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  St 
Claire,  Huron,  and  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  these  lakes,  inces¬ 
santly  replace  the  water  that  thus  dashes  down.  The 
water  of  the  fall  tumbles  perpendicularly  on  the  rocks. 
Its  colour  is  at  times  a  dark  green  ;  at  others  a  foam¬ 
ing  white,  brilliant  throughout,  and  displaying  a  thou¬ 
sand  variegations  as  it  is  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  force  of  the  wind,  &c.  The  water 
which  rushes  down  the  rocks  rises  in  part  in  a  thick 
column  of  mist,  often  towering  above  the  height  of  the 
tails  and  mixing  with  the  clouds.  The  remainder, 
broken  in  its  perpendicular  descent  by  fragments  of 
rocks,  is  in  continued  agitation,  spouts  and  foams,  and 
casts  on  shore  logs  of  wood,  whole  trees,  boats,  and 
wrecks,  which  the  stream  has  swept  along  in  its  course. 
The  bed  of  the  river  formed  by  the  two  ridges  of  rocks, 
which  extend  a  great  way  farther,  is  still  more  nar¬ 
rowed,  as  if  part  of  this  mighty  stream  had  vanished 
during  the  fall,  or  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth. 
The  noise,  agitation,  irregularity,  and  rapid  descent 
of  the  stream,  continue  seven  or  eight  miles  farther  on  5 
and  the  river  does  not  become  sufficiently  placid  for  a 
safe  passage,  till  it  reaches  Queenstown  nine  miles  from 
the  falls.  It  is  superfluous  to  mention,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  this  country,  the 
cataract  as  well  as  the  river  above  it  are  never  frozen. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  lakes  and  smaller  ri¬ 
vers  that  supply  it  with  water.  Enormous  flakes  of 
ice  rush  constantly  down  this  cataract  when  the  thaw 
sets  in,  without  being  entirely  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks ;  and  thus  are  frequently  piled  in  huge  masses 
up  to  half  it3  height.  With  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
falls,  we  were  less  struck  than  we  expected  ;  and  Mr 
CJuillemard,  as  well  as  myself,  who  had  both  seen  the 
Rhine  fall  near  Schafhausen,  could  not  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  noise  it  produces  is  far  more  striking. 
Vet  I  must  repeat  it  again  and  again,  that  nothing  can 
stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  falls  of  Niagara. 
Let  no  one  expect  to  find  here  something  pleasing, 
wildly  beautiful,  or  romantic  ;  all  is  wonderfully  grand, 
awful,  sublime  ;  every  power  of  the  6©ul  id  arrested ;  the 


impression  strikes  deeper  the  longer  you  contemplate, 
and  you  feel  more  strongly  the  impossibility  of  doing  v 
justice  to  your  perceptions  and  feelings.” 

Lake  Ontario,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  great  lakes 
that  form  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
is  of  an  oval  form,  and  abounds  with  fish  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  flavour.  It  discharges  itself  on  the  north-east  into 
the  river  Iroquois,  which,  at  the  town  of  Montreal, 
takes  the  name  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  $  and  passing 
by  Quebec,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence. 

The  river  Mississippi  is  supposed,  when  its  windings 
are  included,  to  be  upwards  of  3000  miles  in  length, 
and  to  extend  nearly  2000  in  a  direct  line.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony  in  about  lat.  440  30'. 
About  lat.  290,  a  large  river  called  the  Illinois ,  be- 
longing  to  the  United  States,  falls  into  it ;  and  it  is 
soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  larger  river  than  itself  from 
the  south,  called  the  Missouri ,  which  has  a  greater 
length  of  navigation.  At  the  distance  of  230  miles  be¬ 
low  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  the  river  Ohio, 
which  is  a  mile  in  breadth,  falls  into  the  Mississippi. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  continues  to  descend 
1005  miles  to  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  after  passing 
which  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  spring  floods 
the  Mississippi  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  overflows 
its  banks,  depositing  upon  them  immense  quantities  of 
fertilizing  mud  or  slime.  After  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri,  its  waters  become  so  loaded  with  the  earthy 
particles,  that  in  a  half-pint  tumbler  they  have  been 
found  to  deposite  a  sediment  of  two  inches  of  slime.  Its 
banks,  to  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth,  appear  to 
have  been  gradually  formed  by  the  deposition  of  trees 
and  mud,  which  its  floods  bring  down  from  the  higher 
country.  The  soil  is  accordingly  extremely  soft,  rich, 
and  moist.  It  is  apt  to  be  broken  up  by  the  periodical 
floods  of  the  river,  which  sometimes  appears  to  alter  its 
channel. 

When  in  flood,  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  is  so 
strong  that  with  difficulty  it  can  be  ascended.  The 
current  descends  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  but 
it  is  observed,  that  at  this  period  there  is  a  counter 
current  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an 
hour,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  greatly  as¬ 
sists  the  ascending  boats.  In  autumn,  when  the  wa¬ 
ters  are  low,  it  does  not  descend  faster  than  two  miles 
an  hour,  unless  where  the  stream  is  narrowed  by 
clusters  of  islands,  shoals,  and  sand  banks.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  are  usually  navigated  in  ves¬ 
sels  carrying  about  40  tons,  and  rowed  by  r8  or  20 
men  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  depth  of  the  river 
increases  as  it  is  ascended.  The  voyage  from  New 
Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  upwards 
to  the  river  Illinois,  is  usually  performed  in  eight  or 
ten  weeks  j  but  the  steam  boats  recently  introduced 
have  rendered  the  communication  vastly  more  rapid. 
According  to  a  recent  statement,  there  were  in  1819 
about  35  steam  boats  on  the  Mississippi,  which  gene¬ 
rally  sail  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  a-day  against  the 
stream. 

The  Missouri  exceeds  3200  miles  in  length,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  Mississippi  ;  and  it  is  navigable  lor  boats 
about  3090  miles.  The  whole  extent  of  naviprble  wa¬ 
ters  in  the  Missouri,  and  its  branches,  is  estimated  a; 

I  ^,000  miles  :  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribiita- 
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America,  lies  at  8500  miles.  For  an  account  of  the  territory 

- v - 1  watered  by  the  Missouri,  see  America,  Supple- 

422  MENT. 

I.akes  in  The  lakes  in  the  interior  are  by  no  means  equal 
the  fnteri-  Jn  extent  to  those  upon  the  frontier.  They  are  chiefly 
situated  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or  in  its  vicini¬ 
ty.  Lake  Champlain  is  the  largest.  It  lies  nearly 
to  tbe  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  about  80  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  14  miles  over  at  its 
broadest  part.  The  others  most  considerable  in  size, 
are  Lake  George,  which  is  about  55  miles  long  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  but  narrow  j  the  Seneca  and 
Cayoga,  each  about  30  or  40  miles  in  length ;  and 
413  Lake  Oneida,  which  extends  to  25  miles. 

Eastern  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  to  the  eastward 
nvers.  0f  t[,e  Alleghany  mountains,  all  the  rivers  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Of  these,  beginning  with  the 
north,  and  going  southward,  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable.  In  the  states  to  the  eastward  of  New 
York,  which  were  formerly  called  the  New  England 
colonies,  and  which  are  now  divided  into  the  five  states 
of  Ne  w  Hampshire,  Massachusets,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Vermont,  there  is  only  one  river  of  any 
importance,  called  Connecticut  river.  It  rises  in  lat. 
430  10',  long.  710  west  from  London.  Its  length  in  a 
straight  line  is  nearly  300  miles.  At  its  mouth  is  a 
bar  of  sand  which  obstructs  the  navigation.  Ten  feet 
water  at  full  tides  is  found  upon  this  bar.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  Hartford,  which  is  upwards  of  50  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  for  200 
miles  above  is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The  boats 
which  are  used  in  this  business  are  flat-bottomed,  long, 
and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up  the  stream, 
and  of  so  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in  carts.  They 
are  taken  out  of  the  river  at  different  carrying-places. 

To  the  south  of  Connecticut  river  is  Hudson’s  river, 
one  of  tbe  largest  and  finest  in  the  United  States.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain,  and  is  250  miles  in  length,  falling  into  the 
ocean  near  New  York,  which  stands  upon  it.  About 
60  miles  above  New  York  the  water  becomes  fresh  5 
but  the  tide  flows  a  few  miles  beyond  the  flourishing 
town  called  Albany,  160  miles  above  New  York,  and 
to  this  distance  the  river  is  navigable  by  sloops  of  80 
tons  burden.  From  Albany  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  George  is  65  miles,  and  to  tbisdistance  the  river 
is  navigable  by  light  boats  j  but  there  are  two  port¬ 
ages,  or  carrying-places,  in  the  way,  of  half  a  mile 
each.  By  this  river  the  produce  of  the  remotest  farms 
is  easily  and  speedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and  profit¬ 
able  market  at  the  great  trading  city  of  New  York. 
Its  banks  are  populous  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
a  flourishing  inland  trade  is  carried  on  upon  it  between 
Albany  and  New  York  in  nearly  100  vessels  of  about 
70  tons  burden,  the  greater  part  of  which  belong  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Albany.  They  make  ten  voyages  in 
a  year,  are  navigated  by  a  master,  a  mate,  and  two 
men.  The  steam  boats,  however,  now  furnish  a  much 
more  speedy  conveyance. 

1  he  next  great  river  to  the  southward  is  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  It  rises  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  Lake  Ul- 
stayantho,  and  takes  its  course  south-west,  till  it  crosses 
into  Pennsylvania,  in  latitude  420.  Thence  it  still 
proceeds  southward,  dividing  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  passing  into  the  ocean  through  De¬ 


laware  bay,  having  New  Jersey  on  the  north-eastern  America. 

side,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  west. v  . ' 

From  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  between  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  and  Cape  May,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is 
about  1 18  miles.  So  far  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  a  74  gun  ship.  At  Philadelphia  the  river 
is  extremely  beautiful,  passing  through  a  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous  country.  Jt  is  three  miles  broad,  and  the  water 
is  perfectly  fresh.  From  Philadelphia  upwards  to  Tren¬ 
ton  Jails,  where  the  sloop-navigation  ends,  is  35  miles. 

The  river  is  navigable  40  miles  farther  for  boats  that 
carry  eight  or  nine  tons  ;  and,  with  some  carrying- 
places,  it  is  navigable  for  Indian  canoes,  or  such  boats 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  to  be  in  use  upon  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  for  150  miles.  The  tide  reaches  Tren¬ 
ton  Falls,  and  rises  six  feet  at  Philadelphia.  Three 
miles  below  this  city,  the  Delaware  receives  the  river 
Schuylkill,  which  is  navigable  about  85  or  90  miles. 

The  Susquehannah  river  also  rises  in  the  state  of 
New  V  ork,  crosses  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  flows 
into  the  great  bay  of  Chesapeak,  after  receiving  many 
large  streams,  several  of  which  are  navigable  for  50 
miles ;  this  river  itself  being  navigable  to  an  immense 
extent,  though  sometimes  interrupted  by  rocks,  which 
form  troublesome  rapids. 

Next  to  these  follow  the  ^  irginian  rivers,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  which  flow  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak.  The 
value  of  these  streams  can  only  be  understood  by  an 
inspection  of  the  map  of  the  country'.  Almost  every 
farm  house,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
has  a  navigable  river  at  its  door:  the  result  of  which 
has  been,  that  few  towns  of  any  consequence  exist  there, 
and  every  planter  is  in  some  measure  a  merchant  as 
well  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  most  northerly 
of  the  Virginian  rivers  is  tbe  Potowmack,  upon  which 
the  federal  city  of  Washington  is  placed.  It  is  seven 
miles  and  a  half  broad  at  the  mouth.  The  distance  from 
the  capes  of  Virginia  to  the  termination  of  the  tide¬ 
water  in  this  river  is  above  300  miles,  and  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  nearly  to  that 
extent.  Thereafter  it  is  obstructed  by  four  considera¬ 
ble  falls,  or  rather  rapid  descents  of  the  stream  among 
rocks,  which  for  a  few  miles  interrupt  the  navigation. 

At  these  falls,  however,  navigation  is  continued,  by 
means  of  canals  supplied  with  locks  ;  so  that  this  river 
affords  a  water  communication  for  many  hundred  miles 
above  the  termination  of  the  tide.  It  also  receives  a 
great  variety  of  navigable  streams  ;  one  of  which  is  the 
Shenandoah,  which  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  small  ves¬ 
sels  for  upwards  of  100  miles.  The  Rappahannock, 

York  river,  and  James’s  river,  with  their  various  tri¬ 
butary  streams,  follow  in  succession.  In  a  multitude  of 
directions,  they  afford  a  communication  across  the  first 
ridge  of  mountains,  called  the  Blue  mountains,  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  middle  ridge,  or  the  proper  Alleghany 
mountains.  In  their  course  they  not  only  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  in  several  situa¬ 
tions,  exhibit  instances  of  splendid  and  beautiful 
scenery.  The  junction  of  two  of  these  rivers  presents 
some  beautiful  scenery. 

To  the  southward  of  Virginia,  that  is,  in  the  states 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a  great  variety  of  ri¬ 
vers  flow  into  the  ocean.  As  the  face  of  the  country, 
however,  is  very  level,  the  sand  which  they  bring  down 
in  spring  floods,  or  which  is  cast  up  bv  the  ocean  upon 

the 
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America,  the  coaft,  is  apt  to  obftruifr  the  entrance  into  them  ;  fo 
■■  that  they  are  deeper  within  the  country  than  at  the 
Ihore.  One  general  rule  obtains  with  regard  to 
them  :  They  are  navigable  by  any  veffel  that  can  pafs 
the  bar  at  their  mouths ;  and  while  a  river  continues 
broad  enough  for  a  veffel  to  turn  round,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  it  to  proceed.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  principal  rivers  are,  the  Roanoke, 
which  is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  about  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  miles  ;  the  Pamlico,  which  is  navigable  for  90 
miles  ;  Neus  river,  which  carries  fmall  boats  to  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  250  miles ;  and  Trent  river,  which  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  40  miles.  In  South  Carolina  are  the  Sante, 
the  Savannah,  and  the  Pedee,  which  rife  from  various 
fources  in  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  thufe 
which  fall  into  the  Mifliflippi.  They  are  navigable  to 
a  great  diftance,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  others  of  lefs 
note.  In  Georgia  there  are  alfo  feveral  rivers,  which 
are  navigable  to  the  diftance  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles  $ 
but  the  entrance  into  them  from  the  ocean  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult',  as  the  extreme  flatnefs  of  the  country  prevents  the 
ftream  from  having  fufficient  force  to  keep  their  cur¬ 
rent  clear  of  obftruffions  at  their  confluence  with  the 
424  fea-tides. 

Weftern'  The  weftern  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  thofe 

waters.  beyond  the  Alleghany  range,  are  not  lefs  abundant,  or 
lefs  convenient  fon-navigation,  than  thofe  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  mountains.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  at  Fort  Pitt  the  great  river  Ohio  commences  ; 
being  there  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two,  or  rather 
three  rivers,  the  Alleghany,  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
Yohogany  }  which  laft  runs  into  the  Monongahela, 
about  fifty  miles  above  Fort  Pitt.  Thefe  three  rivers, 
previous  to  their  junftion,  afford  an  inland  navigation 
of  many  hundred  miles.  The  Monongahela  is  no  lefs 
than  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  At  the  diftance  of 
IOO  miles  above  this,  it  is  ft  ill  300  yards  in  breadth, 
and  affords  good  navigation  for  boats.  For  50  miles 
higher  it  is  (fill  navigable  ;  though  the  navigation  is 
apt  to  be  interrupted  during  dry  feafons.  The  Alle¬ 
ghany  alfo  affords  a  very  diftant  navigation,  extending 
at  times,  in  very  fmall  veffels,  to  within  15  miles  of 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  Ohio,  being  formed  by  the  junction  of 
thefe  rivers,  proceeds  along  the  back,  or  weftern  fide, 
of  the  Alleghany,  to  the  diftance  of  1 1 88  miles  before 
it  falls  into  the  Mifliflippi,  receiving  in  its  courfe  a 
great  variety  of  tributary  ftreams,  both  from  its  eaftern 
and  weftern  fldes.  It  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
beautiful  rivers  on  earth  ;  its  current  is  gentle  ;  its  wa¬ 
ters  are  clear  ;  and  its  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by 
rocks  and  rapids :  a  Angle  inftance  excepted.  It  is 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  increafes 
gradually  to  one  mile  in  width  at  its  mouth  ;  though 
at  various  places  it  is  occafionally  broader  and  narrow¬ 
er.  At  the  rapids,  or  rocky  part  of  its  channel,  which 
for  about  a  mile  difturb  the  navigation,  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Thefe  rapids  are  in  la¬ 
titude  38°  8'.  It  affords  at  all  times  a  fufficiency  of 
water  for  light  boats  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  inundations 
of  the  river  begin  about  the  laft  of  March,  and  fubfide 
in  July.  During  thefe,  were  it  not  for  the  rapidity  of 
the  current,  and  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river,  a  firft 
rate  man  of  war  might  afcend  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Vol.  II.  Parti. 


rapids.  But  at  this  place  the  rife  of  the  water  does  not  America. 

exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  water  there  defcend^ - v - 

about  thirty  feet  in  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided  by  an  ifland  into 
two  branches.  But  it  is  faid  that  the  fouthern  branch 
is  at  molt  feafons  navigable  in  fmall  boats,  when  con¬ 
duced  by  Ikilful  pilots. 

The  following  are  the  chief  rivers  which  flow'  into 
the  Ohio  from  the  eaft  :  The  Great  Kanhaway,  and 
the  Little  Kanhaway  ;  the  navigation  of  which  laft  is 
much  interrupted  by  rocks.  The  former,  however,  af¬ 
fords  a  tolerable  navigation  of  about  90  miles,  and  is 
280  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  Little  Kanhaway 
is  150  yards  broad  ;  but  it  is  navigable  only  for  10 
miles. — After  thefe  are  the  rivers  called  Sandy,  Lick¬ 
ing,  and  Kentucky.  The  former  conftitutes  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  Kentucky,  and  reaches  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  of  no  great  fize.  Licking  river  is  100 
miles  in  length,  and  100  yards  broad  at  its  mouth. 

The  Kentucky  is  a  very  crooked  ftream,  of  200  miles 
in  length.  It  falls  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  of  100 
yards  broad. 

Below  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  rich  country  of 
Kentucky,  is  Salt  river,  90  miles  in  length,  and  80 
yards  ryide.  Green  river  falls  into  the  Ohio  I  20  miles 
below  the  rapids.  Its  courfe  is  upwards  of  ijo  miles. 
Cumberland  river  falls  into  the  Ohio  413  miles  below' 
the  rapids.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  550  miles. 

Thefe  rivers  are  navigablfe  for  boats  almoft  to  their 
fources,  without  rapids  or  interruptions,  for  the  greatell 
part  of  the  year.  Their  banks  are  generally  high,  and 
compofed  of  limeftone.  Below  thefe  is  the  Teneffce, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio  a  ffiort  way  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland.  The  Teneffee  is  600  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  upon  afcending  it,  to  the  diftance  of 
260  miles,  it  widens  to  between  two  and  three  miles  j 
which  width  it  continues  for  nearly  thirty  miles.  Thus 
far  it  is  navigable  by  veffels  of  great  burden.  Here, 
however,  it  is  interrupted  by  certain  Ihoals,  called  the 
Mujfel  Shoals ,  from  the  great  quantity  of  (hell  fifti  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Thefe  (lioals  can  only  be  paf- 
fed  in  fmall  boats  ;  above  which,  however,  the  river 
again  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of  forty  or  fifty  tons 
burden  for  fome  hundred  miles ;  and  it  is  eafily  navi¬ 
gated  at  lead  600  miles  above  the  Muffel  Shoals. 

Of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Ohio  from  the  weft 
the  following  are  the  chief :  The  Mulkingum,  which 
is  a  gentle  ftream,  confined  by  high  banks.  With  a 
portage  or  carrying-place  of  about  one  mile,  it  affords 
a  communication  with  a  fmall  navigable  ftream  called 
the  Cayahoga,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie.  There¬ 
after  is  the  river  Hockhocking,  inferior  to  the  Muf- 
kingum,  but  navigable  for  large  boats  about  feventy 
miles,  and  for  fmall  ones  much  farther,  through  a 
country  abounding  with  coal,  iron,  done,  and  other 
minerals.  Next  is  the  Sioto,  which  can  be  navigated 
with  large  barges  for  200  miles.  Then  follows  the 
Great  Miami,  which  is  navigable  to  an  immenfe  di¬ 
ftance,  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
Wabafli  falls  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  270  yards 
wide,  1020  miles  belosv  Fort  Pitt.  The  Wabnfti  is  a 
beautiful  river,  with  high  and  fertile  banks.  It  can 
be  navigated  with  boats  drawing  three  feet  water,  412 
miles,  and  by  large  canoes  167  miles  farther.  Befidrs 
thefe  ftreams  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  a  variety  of 
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America,  rivers  of  great  uze  and  importance  are  to  be  found  dill 
— V  ■'  farther  to  the  weftward  within  the  territories  of  the  U- 
vn’ted  States.  They  either  fall  into  the  Miiiiffippi  on 
the  fouth-weft,  or  into  the  great  northern  lakes ;  but 
they  are  not  yet  diffidently  known  to  admit  of  accurate 
defcription.  One  of  the  chief  of  them  is  the  Illinois, 
which  falls  into  the  MiflitTippi,  176  miles  above  or  to 
the  wellward  of  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  about  400  yards 
wide.  It  is  navigable  to  a  great  diftance,  and  inter¬ 
locks  with  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  northern  lakes, 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  furnilh  a  communication  with  Lake 
Michigan,  with  the  aid  of  two  portages,  the  longeft  of 
which  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  It  receives  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  boats  from  15  to 
180  miles. 

One  general  remark  mud  be  made  with  regard  to 
all  the  American  rivers ;  that,  in  confequence  of  the 
immenfe  torrents  of  rain  which  fall  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year,  they  are  liable  to  fwell,  and  to  overflow  their 
banks  in  a  mod  violent  manner  ;  arifing,  in  a  diort 
time,  IO,  or  even  20  or  25  feet  in  height.  This  ren- 
d  rs  their  navigation  not  a  little  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  great  force  that  is  necedary  to  convey  a  veffel  up¬ 
wards  againd  the  rapidity  of  the  dream.  Thefe  great 
floods  alfo  render  it  difficult  to  edabliffi  canals  at  thofe 
parts  of  any  river  where  falls,  or,  as  the  Americans 
flile  them,  rapids,  occur  j  becaufe  the  locks,  which,  in 
fuch  dtuations,  are  necedary  upon  the  canals  to  raife 
and  let  down  the  veflcls,  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
fwept  away  by  the  bidden  fwelling  and  overflowing  of 
the  river.  Notwithdanding  this  inconvenience,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  no  country  on  earth 
poffeffes  the  fame  advantages,  in  point  of  internal  com¬ 
munication,  with  the  United  States  of  America.  Even 
the  great  Alleghany  ridge,  which  feems  to  form  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  ead  and  the  wed,  is  fo  clofely  ap¬ 
proached  on  both  Tides  by  navigable  dreams,  that  the 
land  carriage  necedary  in  eroding  it  extends,  in  fome 
filuations,  to  little  more  than  40  miles  ;  and,  when  the 
increafing  population  of  the  country  (hall  have  rendered 
fuch  a  meafure  ufeful  or  necedary,  it  will  probably  be 
found  not  difficult  to  complete  the  communication  by 
42;  water  by  the  aid  of  artificial  canals. 

F:i.e  of  rhe  With  regard  to  the  general  face  of  the  country 
country.  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  it  is  very  va¬ 

rious.  We  have  already  dated,  that  a  great  chain  of 
mountains  runs  from  the  date  of  Georgia  northward, 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  all  the  way  to  the  great 
northern  lakes.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  folitary,  or 
feattered  in  a  confufed  manner  ;  but  are  formed  into 
different  ridges,  receiving  various  appellations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  dates.  In  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  the  principal  ridges,  beginning  on  the  ead, 
are  called,  fird,  the  Kittalinny  or  Blue  mountain ,  at  the 
didance  from  120  to  130  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is 
about  4000  feet  high,  and  the  country  rifes  from  the 
fea  fo  flowly  and  gradually  towards  it,  as  to  appear  al¬ 
together  level.  Back  from  the  fird  ridge,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  are  the  ridges  called  Peters,  Tufcorara , 
and  Nefcopeh  ;  but  thefe  names  are  not  in  all  places  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Then  follows  the  ridges  called  in  Pennfylvania 
S’: ar email's  hills ,  Sidelong  hills ,  Rugged, Great-warriors, 
Erits  and  Wills  mountains ;  then  the  great  Alleghany 
ridge  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole.  Beyond  it  are 
the  Laurel  and  Chefnut  ridges,  and  various  others.  Thefe 


ridges  being  parallel  to  each  other  are  themfelv€s  In-  America, 
capable  of  cultivation  ;  but  they  are  divided  by  rich  — — y— — 
plains  of  various  breadth  and  of  immenfe  length,  con¬ 
taining  rivers  of  different  degrees  of  magnitude.  On 

the  ead  of  the  mountains,  from  the  lowed  ridse  to  the 
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ocean,  the  country,  as  already  mentioned,  defeends  very 
gradually  •,  and  in  the  fouthern  dates,  for  1  miles 
from  the  ocean,  is  almod  entirely  level,  confiding  of  a 
low  flat  country,  apparently  formed  by  fand  thrown 
up  by  the  tides,  and  by  particles  of  mud  depofited  by 
the  rivers  in  their  fpring  floods.  In  the  fouthern  dates, 
that  is,  thofe  to  the  fouth  of  New  York,  the  foil  near 
the  rivers  is  coarfe  or  fine,  according  to  its  didance 
from  the  mountains.  Near  them  it  contains  a  large 
mixture  of  coarfe  fand  •,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
towards  the  fea,  it  confolidates  into  a  fine  clay  ;  which, 
when  expofed  to  the  weather,  falls  down  into  a  rich 
mould.  In  the  dates  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
for  many  miles  from  the  ocean,  when  a  pit  is  dug  to 
the  depth  of  20  feet,  every  appearance  of  a  fait  marffi 
is  ufually  found,  fuch  as  marffi  grafs,  marffi  mud,  and 
brackiffi  water. 

Beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  the  country  to  the 
wedward  is  irregular,  broken,  and  variegated,  but  with¬ 
out  great  mountains.  Various  fmall  ridges,  howeverr 
dtfeend  to  the  wellward,  between  which  flow  the  rivers 
that  run  into  the  Ohio.  In  fome  fituations,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitfburg,  the  variety  of 
its  furface  is  faid  to  render  the  country  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Towards  the  north  part  of  the  date  of  New  York 
and  in  the  New  England  dates,  the  country,  different 
from  the  red  of  America,  is  rough  and  hilly,  or  even 
mountainous,  though,  upon  the  whole,  their  mountains 
are  trifling  when  compared  to  thofe  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  in  almod  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  any  fuch  thing  is  to  be  met 
with  as  mountains  entirely  rugged  and  barren,  rearing 
their  naked  fummits  to  the  clouds.  Even  to  the  top 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge  the  whole  country  is  one  wav¬ 
ing  fored,  though  the  trees  are  of  different  fize  and 
fpecies,  according  to  the  variety  of  foil  upon  which 
they  dand.  Notwithdanding  this  general  regularity  of 
the  furface  of  the  country,  to  the  eadward  of  the 
mountains,  it  is  not  deditute  of  obje&s  which  mark  it 
to  have  undergone  convulfions  or  changes.  Of  thefe 
we  may  mention  one  indance,  being  a  curiofity  wor-  g. 
thy  of  attention,  in  the  date  of  Virginia,  called  Natural  Natural 
Bridge  or  Rockbridge.  It  is  on  the  afeent  of  a  hill  bridge, 
which  feems  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length 
by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  fiffure  juft  at  the 
bridge  is,  by  fome  admeafurements,  270  feet  deep,  by 
others  only  205.  It  is  about  45  feet  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  60  feet  at  the  top.  The  breadth  of  the 
bridge  in  the  middle  is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the 
ends,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of 
the  arch  is  about  40  feet.  A  part  of  this  thicknefs 
confifts  of  a  coat  of  earth  which  gives  growth  to  many 
large  trees.  The  reftdue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides, 
is  one  folid  rock  of  limeftone.  Though  the  fides  of 
this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  places  with  a  parapet 
of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  advance, 
without  creeping  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  to  look 
over  into  the  abyfs.  To  a  fpeftator  from  the  low 
ground,  the  arch  appears  beautiful  and  light,  as  if 
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fprlnging  towards  heaven  ;  affording  through  it  a  plca- 
1  ling  view  of  the  mountains  at  five  miles  diftance.  The 
water  parting  under  the  bridge  is  called  Cedar  Creek, 
and  the  bridge  itfelf  is  a  part  of  a  public  road,  as  it 
affords  a  commodious  paffage  acrofs  a  valley.  The 
county,  in  which  it  is  fituated,  is  called  from  it  the 
County  of  Rockbridge. 

In  the  fame  ftate  of  Virginia,  there  are  fome  caverns 
mentioned  by  the  American  geographer,  Dr  Morfe, 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice  as  natural  curiofities. 
The  molt  noted  is  that  called  Mad d  if  on's  Cave,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  mountains  denominated  the  Blue  Ridge, 
near  the  river  Shenandoah.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  200 
feet  perpendicular  height,  the  afcent  of  which  on  one 
fide  is  fo  fteep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its 
fummit  into  the  water  which  wadies  its  bafe.  The  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cave  is  in  this  fide,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  33c  feet, 
branching  into  fubordinate  caverns,  fometirues  amend¬ 
ing  a  little,  but  more  generally  defcending,  and  at 
length  terminates  in  two  different  places,  at  bafons  of 
water  of  unknown  extent,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
water  of  the  river,  of  which,  however,  they  do  not  feem 
to  be  refluent  water,  as  they  are  never  turbid,  and  do 
not  rife  and  fall  in  correfpondence  with  it,  in  feafons  of 
rain  or  drought.  The  vault  of  the  cave  is  of  folid  lime- 
ftone,  from  20  to  40  and  50  feet  high,  through  which 
water  is  continually  percolating.  This  water  has  de- 
pofited  a  cruft,  forming  the  appearance  of  an  elegant 
drapery  on  the  fides  of  the  cave,  and,  in  dropping  from 
the  roof  of  the  vault,  generates,  on  that  and  on  the 
bafe,  ftaladlites  of  a  conical  form,  fome  of  which  have 
met  and  formed  maffy  columns. 

There  is  another  cave,  in  the  North  Ridge  or  North 
Mountain,  which  enters  from  the  fummit  of  the  ridge. 
The  defcent  is  at  firft  30'or  40  feet  perpendicular,  as 
into  a  well,  from  whence  the  cave  extends  nearly  ho¬ 
rizontally  400  feet,  preferving  a  breadth  of  from  20  to 
50  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  five  to  12  feet.  The  heat 
of  the  cave  is  permanently  at  about  470  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. 

In  another  ridge  is  a  blowing  cave  in  the  fide  of  a 
hill.  It  is  about  100  feet  diameter,  and  conftantly  emits 
a  current  of  air,  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the  weeds  pro- 
ftrate  to  the  diftance  of  20  yards  before  it.  The  cur¬ 
rent  is  ftrongeft  in  froft,  and  weakeft  after  long  rains. 
It  probably  communicates  with  a  svaterfall  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  dalhing  of  which  generates  the  current 
of  air,  as  we  know  that  at  the  mines,  called  Lead  Hills, 
in  Scotland,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  a  fmall  wa¬ 
terfall  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  has  been  ufed  for  the 
purpofes  of  ventilation,  the  air  generated  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  conveyed  in  large  tubes  to  any  place  where  it 
is  wanted.  The  blowing  engine,  called  the  trotnpe, 
which  is  ufed  at  fome  founderies,  is  alfo  conftrufted  on 
the  fame  principle. 

On  the  firft  of  June  1796,  a  pretty  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Katf- 
kill,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  The  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  fucceflion  of  little  hills,  or  rather 
fmall  elevations,  detached  from  each  other,  and  only 
connected  a  little  at  the  balls.  One  of  thefe  hills,  the 
neareft  to  Katlkill  Creek,  and  elevated  about  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  creek,  fuddenly  fuffered  a  fink¬ 
ing  of  more  than  half  its  declivity.  It  might  have 
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meafured  about  I  jo  feet,  from  its  fummit  to  the  extre-  America, 
mity  of  its  bafe,  following  the  line  of  inclination.  A  ■  •' 

breadth  of  about  80  fathoms  fell  in,  beginning  at  about 
3  or  4  fathoms  from  the  top.  The  funken  part  gave, 
way  all  of  a  fudden,  and  fell  fo  perpendicularly  that  a 
flock  of  fheep  feeding  on  the  fpot,  went  down  with  it 
without  being  overturned.  The  trunks  of  trees  that 
remained  on  it  in  a  half  rotten  ftate,  were  neither  un¬ 
rooted,  nor  even  inclined  from  their  former  direflion, 
and  now  (land  at  the  bottom  of  this  chafm,  of  above 
four  acres  in  extent,  in  the  fame  perpendicular  pofi- 
tion,  and  on  the  fame  foil.  However,  as  there  was 
not  fufficient  fpace  for  all  this  b<  dy  of  earth,  which 
before  had  lain  in  a  Hope,  to  place  itfilf  horizontally 
bet  ween  the  two  parts  of  the  hill  that  have  not  quitted 
their  ftation,  fome  parts  are  cracked,  and  as  it  were 
furrowed.  But  a  more  ftriking  circumftance  is,  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  which  has  preferred  its  for¬ 
mer  lhape,  has  been  pulhed  and  thrown  forward  by  the 
finking  part  making  itfelf  room  ;  that  its  bafe  has  ad¬ 
vanced  five  or  fix  fathoms  beyond  a  fmall  rivulet,  which 
before  flowed  at  the  diftance  of  above  10  fathoms  from 
it  •,  and  that  it  has  even  entirely  flopped  the  courfe  of 
its  ftream.  The  greateft  elevation  of  the  chafm  is  about 
50  or  60  feet :  in  its  fides  it  has  difeovered  a  blue  earth, 
exhibiting  all  the  charafteriftics  of  marl.  In  fome  of 
the  ftrata  of  the  marl  is  found  fulphat  of  lime  in  minute 
cryftals.  The  finking  of  the  hill  made  fo  little  noife, 
as  not  to  be  beard  at  the  proprietor’s  houfe,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  300  fathoms,  nor  at  the  town,  which  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  hill  only  by  the  narrow  ftream  of  the 
creek. 

The  foil  of  the  United  States  is  not  lefs  various  thanSo  *- 
in  other  countries.  In  the  New  England  fiates,  in 
confequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  furface,  rich 
and  poor  territory  are  interfperfed  j  but  in  the  fouthern 
Rates,  the  limits  of  the  fertile  and  of  the  more  unpro¬ 
ductive  parts  of  the  country  are  more  diftindtly  marked. 

In  general  the  foil  is  lefs  deep  and  rich  as  the  land 
approaches  towards  the  mountains.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  fea  confifts  of  great  fwamps,  which  being 
overflowed  by  the  adjoining  rivers,  render  the  land  un¬ 
healthy,  though  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  other 
valuable  productions.  Hence,  as  the  firft  <  r  loweft 
ridges  of  mountains  poffefs  a  confiderable  degre  e  of  fer¬ 
tility,  they  are  better  inhabited,  becaufe  more  healthful 
than  the  low  country.  The  long  valleys  between  the 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  are  everywhere  fer¬ 
tile  ;  but  they  are  fometimes  very  narrow.  Beyond 
the  mountains  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  northern  lakes  in 
the  back  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  the  country 
is  fertile  but  rooift,  and  lies  low.  Around  Fort  Pitt 
itfelf,  as  already  mentioned,  to  a  c  >nfiderable  diftance, 
the  country  has  a  beautiful  variegated  afpedl.  On  the 
eaftern  fide  of  tire  Ohio,  however,  below  Fort  Pitt, 
the  country  fpeedily  becomes  rugged  j  and,  fur  fome 
hundred  miles,  is  little  inhabited,  to  the  borders  of  the 
fertile  country  of  Kentucky,  which  in  a  few  years  has 
been  fettled,  rendered  populous,  and  affumrd  into  the 
number  of  the  United  States.  To  the  we  ft  ward  of  the 
Ohio  little  is  known,  excepting  that  the  country  is  co¬ 
vered  with  forefts  and  abounds  in  game,  which  laft 
circumftance  is  always  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  cxift- 
ence  of  abundance  of  vegetable  food,  and  confequrnt- 
ly  of  a  fertile  foil.  In  general,  however,  concerning 
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the  whole  American  territory,  it  may  be  obferved, 

’  that  wherever  the  land  is  tolerably  level,  it  mud  have 
been  originally  fertile.  Being  covered  with  forefts,  it 
received  every  year  a  bed  of  leaves  fpread  over  its  fur- 
face  ;  which,  by  continually  rotting  in  fucceflion,  have 
formed  a  vegetable  mould  of  great  fertility. 

The  mineral  produftions  of  the  territory  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  various,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
form  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  beds  of  different  minerals, 
is  the  fame  here  as  elfewhere.  There  are  found  different 
fpecies  of  granite,  combined  and  varied  as  in  fhe  moun¬ 
tains  of  Europe  ;  innumerable  kinds  of  fchifts,  of  lime- 
flones,  more  or  lefs  perfeft,  and  minerals  of  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  fpecies.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  American  mineralogy  offers  few  varieties  for 
obfervation,  as  the  fame  fubflances  ufually  pervade  a 
confiderable  tra£l  of  country.  The  great  mountains, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  mod  elevated,  particularly  the  cen¬ 
tral  ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  and  the  highefl  mountains 
of  New  England,  are  generally  formed  of  granite. 
Thofe  of  inferior  altitude  fucceffively  exhibit  fchiflus 
more  or  lefs  perfefl,  flate,  feldtfpath,  calcareous  Hone, 
and  feme  fand  Hones  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and  in  a 
Hate  of  great  perfe&ion.  The  whofe  territory  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  appears  to  em- 
bofom  vaH  quantities  of  iron  ore.  The  iron  ore  is  of 
two  kinds :  one  is  capable  of  being  manufattured  into 
malleable  iron,  and  is  found  in  the  mountains,  and  al- 
fo  in  low  barren  foils.  The  other  kind  of  iron  is  call¬ 
ed  bog-ore.  It  is  produced  in  rich  valleys.  It  is  laid 
to  con  fill  of  iron  united  with  the  phofphoric  acid.  In 
the  furnace  it  yields  iron  of  a  hard  brittle  quality.  In 
confequence  of  the  abundance  of  timber  Hill  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  a  confiderable  number  of  iron  mines  are 
wrought  to  the  eafiward  of  the  mountains ;  the  fuel 
ufed  in  which  confifis  of  charcoal.  Their  produce, 
however,  is  very  trifling  ;  none  of  them  make  more 
than  to  the  amount  of  1600  tons  of  pig  iron  annually, 
and  about  150  of  bar  iron.  The  toUghnefs  of  the  cafi 
iron  manufactured  in  fome  of  the  Virginian  furnaces, 
is  faid  to  be  very  remarkable.  Pots  and  other  utenfils, 
cafi  thinner  than  ufual,  of  this  iron,  may  be  fafely 
thrown  into  or  out  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  are 
tranfported.  Salt  pans  made  of  it,  and  no  longer 
wanted  for  that  purpofe,  cannot  be  broken  up  to  be 
melted  again,  unlefs  previoufly  drilled  in  many  parts. 
Coal  mines  are  wrought  in  the  eafiern  part  of  Vir¬ 
ginia-,  but,  upon  the  whole,  little  coal  is  found  in  the 
United  States  to  the  eafiward  of  the  mountains,  where 
iron  ores  are  extremely  abundant.  On  the  contrary,  to 
the  weft  ward  of  thefe  mountains,  iron  has  fcarcely  been 
perceived;  whereas  coal  is  in  the  greateft  plenty.  In 
the  fine  country  round  Pitffiurg,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ohio,  320  miles  weft  from  Philadelphia,  coal  is  not 
only  extremely  plentiful,  but  of  a  very  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity.  A  bed  of  it  in  that  neighbourhood  was  on  fire 
for  about  twenty  years,  but  little  damage  appears  to 
have  been  produced.  Coal  has  been  difeovered  in  fo  ma¬ 
ny  places  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Ohio,  as  to  produce  an 
opinion,  that  the  whole  tracl  of  country  beyond  the 
mountains,  from  Pitlhurg  to  the  Miftiflippi,  abounds 
with  it.  Immenfe  beds  of  limeftone  rock  are  to  be 
found  in  the  moll  eaftern  tradl  of  mountains.  Below 
thefe  mountains  it  feldom  appears;  but  in  Virginia, 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  weft  ward,  the  whole  country 


feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  limeftone,  befides  America, 
great  quantities  on  the  furface  both  loofe  and  fixed.  It  ~ 

is  formed  into  beds  which  range  as  the  mountains  and 
fea  eoaft  do,  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft  ;  the  lami- 
nae  of  each  bed  declining  from  the  horizon  towards  a 
parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  fome  in- 
ftances,  however,  but  rarely,  they  are  found  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  even  reclining  the  other  w’ay.  But  fuch  cafes 
are  always  attended  with  figns  of  convulfion,  or  other 
circumftances  of  Angularity.  Limeftone  is  alfo  found 
on  the  Miftiflippi  and  Ohio.  Indeed  that  mineral  ap¬ 
pears  to  pervade  the  whole  length  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains ;  and  towards  the  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  the  whole  country  refts  upon  limeftone.  It 
is  not  found  on^the  high  ridges  themfelves  of  the  Al¬ 
leghany  mountains ;  but  it  occupies  the  fertile  valleys 
between  them,  and  is  feen  at  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
which  pafs  along  thefe  valleys.  It  fometimes  appears 
to  the  eaftward,  in  the  form  of  very  fine  marble,  chief¬ 
ly  coloured,  quarries  of  which  are  wrought  to  adorn  the 
houfes  of  the  wealthier  citizens  in  the  great  towns. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  fituations  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  mountains.  At  the  diflance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  New  York  is  a  pretty  rich 
copper  mine.  The  ore  is  irregularly  fcattered  through 
a  kind  of  fand-ftone,  often  refembling  grit,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  pudding-ftone.  It  yields  from  60  to  70 
pounds  of  fine  copper  per  cwt.  Previous  to  the  revo¬ 
lution  it  ufed  to  be  carried  to  England,  where  it  bore 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  ore  o£  the  fame  metal. 

The  mine  has  been  feveral  times  w-rought,  abandoned, 
and  refumed.  Some  workmen,  moftly  Germans,  were 
brought  over  from  Europe  for  the  purpofe  within  thefe 
few  years,  and  paid  from  15  to  20  dollars  per  month. 

But  the  high  price  of  labour  and  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  well  executed  machinery,  impofe  in  the  United 
States  great  difficulties  upon  all  mineralogical  enter- 
prifes.  At  New  Brunfwick  in  New  Jerfey,  a  copper 
mine  was  at  one  time  wrought,  in  which  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  virgin  copper  were  difeovered.  In  particular, 
in  the  year  1754,  two  lumps  of  virgin  copper  are  faid 
to  have  been  found,  which  together  weighed  1900 
pounds.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  preceding, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunfwick,  feveral 
pieces  of  virgin  copper,  from  five  to  thirty  pounds 
weight,  in  whole  upwards  of  200  pounds,  were  even 
turned  up  in  a  field  by  the  plough  ;  but  the  mine  has 
ceafed  to  be  wrought,  and  the  fearch  for  the  metal 
difeontinued. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  found,  and 
occafionally  taken  for  ufe  from  a  place  called  Winter- 
ham ,  in  the  county  of  Amelia  in  Virginia.  No  work 
is  eftabliffied  there  ;  but  thofe  who  want  the  mineral 
go  and  procure  it  for  themfelves. 

To  the  weft  ward  of  the  mountains  fome  lead  mines 
have  been  found,  which  will  probably  hereafter  be¬ 
come  valuable.  In  the  weftern  part  of  the  Hate  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  one  mine  has  been  for  fome  time  wrought  by 
the  public.  The  metal  is  mixed  fometimes  with  earth, 
and  fometimes  with  rock,  which  requires  the  force  of 
gunpowder  to  open  it.  The  proportions  yielded  are 
from  50  to  80  pounds  of  pure  metal,  from  100  pounds  of 
worked  ore.  The  moft  common  proportion  is  that  of  60 
to  100  pounds.  1  he  lead  contains  a  portion  of  filver,  to 
frnall  to  be  worth  feparation  under  any  procefs  known 
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America.  to  the  American  workmen.  The  veins  are  at  times 
-v— j 1  very  flattering,  and  afterwards  difappear  fuddenly  and 
totally.  They  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill  and  proceed 
horizontally.  Only  about  30  labourers  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  they  cultivate  their  own  corn.  They  have 
produced  60  tons  of  lead  in  a  year,  but  the  general 
quantity  is  from  20  to  25  tons.  Lead  mines  are  alfo 
faid  to  have  been  difcovered  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Mifliflippi,  extending  over  a  great  length  of  country  ; 
but  they  are  not  wrought.  Silver  mines  are  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  territory  of  New  York,  and  in 
the  weftern  country,  particularly  on  the  Wabafti  ri¬ 
ver  ;  but  they  are  too  poor  to  be  worth  working.  In 
the  territory  of  New  York  zinc  has  been  found,  and 
likewife  manganefe,  with  various  kinds  of  pyrites,  and 
petrified  wood,  plafter  of  Paris,  talc,  cryftals  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  and  colours,  afbeftos,  and  feveral  other 
fofiils  ;  alfo  a  fmall  black  ftone,  which  vitrifies  with 
little  heat,  and  makes  good  glafs. — A  kind  of  mica, 
called  by  the  Americans  ijinglafs,  has  alfo  been  found, 
which  is  tranfparent,  and  capable  of  being  divided  in¬ 
to  thin  laminae  or  fheets,  which  may  be  ufed  as  a  con¬ 
venient  fubftitute  for  window  glafs.  Amethylls  have 
been  frequently  found  in  Virginia  ;  and  even  the  eme¬ 
rald  is  not  unknown.  In  ihe  north  mountains  are 
immenfe  bodies  of  fchift,  containing  imprefiions  of 
Ihells  of  various  kinds.  Petrified  lhells  are  alfo  found 
in  very  elevated  fituations  at  the  firft  fources  of  the 
Kentucky  river.  On  the  banks  of  Savannah  river  in 
South  Carolina,  about  90  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  direft 
line,  and  150  or  200  as  the  river  runs,  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  oyfter  Ihells  of  an  uncommon 
fize.  They  run  in  a  north-eaft  and  foutb-weft  direc¬ 
tion,  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea-coaft,  in  three  diftin£t 
ridges,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in 
breadth.  Such  a  phenomenon  cannot  eafily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  fuppofing  the 
whole  of  this  flat  country  to  have  been  at  one  period  an 
appendage  of  the  ocean. 

Sulphur  Sulphur  is  faid  to  be  found  in  feveral  places  of  the 
and  nitre  weftern  territory  ;  and  nitre  is  obtained,  as  in  Spain, 
found  in  the  jjy  lixiviating  the  fat  earth  that  is  found  upon  the 
^teofternter'banks  of  the  rivers.  But  the  moll  valuable  mineral 
that  has  hitherto  been  found  in  Kentucky  and  other 
parts  of  the  weftern  territory,  confifts  of  the  fait  that 
t  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  certain 
Salt  fprings,  fprings.  Such  fprings  appear  to  be  unknown  to  the 
or  licks,  in  eaftward  of  the  mountains  ;  but  they  abound  upon  the 
Kentucky.  Ohio,  where  they  are  more  neceffary  on  account  of  the 
great  diftance  from  the  fea.  They  were  difcovered  in 
the  following  curious  manner: — I  he  firft  inhabitants 
found,  that  the  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft,  efpecially  the 
buffaloes  and  deer,  were  accuftomed  to  come  in  great 
crowds  to  certain  fpots,  and  there  to  employ  tliem- 
felves,  apparently  with  much  pleafure,  in  licking  the 
ground.  On  examining  the  foil  at  thefe  places,  it  was 
found  to  poffefs  a  confiderable  impregnation  of  fea  fait, 
of  which  almoft  all  animals  that  feed  upon  vegetables 
are  known  to  be  fond.  The  want  of  this  commodity 
was  a  fource  of  much  diftrefs  to  the  firft  emigrants  to 
Kentucky,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  the 
fettlement  of  the  country  ;  but  the  example  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals,  indicated  a  mode  of  relieving  their 
wants.  The  fpots  frequented  by  the  buffaloes  were 
called  /ids,  and  at  every  lick  it  was  found  that  an  area 


of  from  five  to  ten  acres  is  impregnated  with  common  America. 

fait ;  fo  that  by  digging  wells  fait  water  might  be  ob-  - - 

tained,  from  which  fait  can  be  extrafted  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  At  leaft  12  of  thefe  licks,  or  fait  fprings,  have 
been  found  in  the  new  ftate  of  Kentucky  ;  the  princi-  432 
pal  of  which  are,  Bullet’s  Lick,  or  Salt  River,  20  miles  Names  of 
from  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  ;  Drinnon’s  Lick,  about  at!le  ialt 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky.  On  , 
what  is  called  Licking  Creek  there  are  two  fprings,  call¬ 
ed  the  Upper  and  Lower  Blue  Licks  ;  and  there  is  one 
called  Great  Bone  Lick ,  from  the  bones  of  animals  of  a 
monllrous  fize,  of  a  fpecies  that  no  longer  exifts,  that 
have  been  found  fcattered  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
water  obtained  from  thefe  fprings  is  by  no  means  fo 
ftrong  as  fea  water.  It  requires  nearly  400  gallons 
to  make  one  bulhel  of  fait,  which  is  more  by  one  half 
than  would  be  wanted  of  fea  water  in  the  fame  latitude 
to  produce  that  quantity.  In  confequence,  however, 
of  the  abundance  of  fuel  that  exifts  in  a  country  where 
the  fineft  timber  is  Hill  confidered  as  a  nuifance,  fait  is 
here  manufactured  in  plenty,  and  is  fold  tolerably 
cheap.  _  . 

Various  fprings  of  water  impregnated  with  other  Mitral 
mineral  ingredients  have  been  found  in  the  territory  fprings. 
of  the  United  States,  fome  of  which  are  much  frequent¬ 
ed  by  valetudinarians.  In  1794,  a  fulphureous  fpring 
was  difcovered  at  a  few  yards  diftance  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Chippaway,  which  falls  into  the  Niagara, 
a  little  above  the  falls.  On  the  approach  of  a  fire¬ 
brand,  the  vapour  or  fleam  kindles,  affumes  the  form 
of  burning  fpirit  of  wine,  and  burns  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  In  the  ftate  of  New  York,  the  fprings  of  Sara¬ 
toga  are  much  noted.  They  are  eight  or  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  fituated  on  the  margin  of  a  morafs,  about  twelve 
miles  weft  from  the  confluence  of  a  ftream  called  Fi/b 
Creek  with  Hudfon’s  river.  They  are  lurrounded  by 
a  limeftone  rock,  apparently  formed  of  petrifactions  de- 
pofited  by  the  water.  One  of  the  fprings  particularly 
attraCls  attention  :  It  fometimes  rifes  above  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  aperture  in  the  top 
which  difcovers  the  water  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  about 
nine  inches  diameter.  In  this  tne  water  is  about  twelve 
inches  below  the  top,  except  at  its  annual  dilcharge, 
which  is  commonly  at  the  beginning  ot  fummer.  At 
all  times  it  appears  to  be  in  as  great  agitation  as  if 
boiling  in  a  pot,  although  it  is  extremely  cold.  The 
fame  appearances  obtain  in  the  other  fprings,  except 
that  the  furrounding  rocks  are  of  different  figures,  and 
the  water  flows  regularly  from  them.  1  he  air  which 
rifes  in  the  fprings,  and  caufes  the  ebullition,  appears  .to 
confift  in  part  at  leaft  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  wit  h  which 
the  water  is  ftrongly  impregnated,  as  well  as  with  lime, 
diffolved  by  the  acid.  It  alfo  contains  a  chalybeate  im¬ 
pregnation.  In  the  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
called  Laurel  Riilge,  about  latitude  36°,  there  is  a 
fpring  of  water  30  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  as  blue  as 
indigo;  but  the  nature  of  the  impregnation  has  not 
been  afeertained. 

There  is  in  Pennfy lvania,  beyond  the  mountains,  a 
ftream  called  Oil  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Alleghany 
river.  It  iffues  from  a  fpring,  on  the  top  of  which 
floats  an  oil  fimilar  to  that  called  BarbaJces  tar,  and 
from  which  one  man  may  gather  feveral  gallons  in  a 
day.  The  troops  fent  to  guard  the  weftern  poll  halted 
at  this  fpring,  collected  fome  of  the  oil,  and  bathed 
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cheir  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from 
the  rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  affeCI- 
ed.  The  waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely, 
operated  as  a  gentle  purge. 

In  the  county  of  Augufta  in  Virginia,  near  the  fources 
of  James’s  river,  are  two  fprings,  diftingui(hed  by  the 
appellation  of  Warm  and  Hot,  They  are  eight  miles 
diftant  from  each  other,  and  are  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  fulphur.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufeful  for  rheuma¬ 
tic,  and  fome  other  complaints.  The  warm  fpring  if- 
fues  with  a  very  bold  ftream,  fufficient  to  xvork  a  grift 
mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which  is  30 
feet  in  diameter,  at  blood  heat,  or  96°  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  hot  fpring  is  much  fmaller,  and  has  been  fo  hot  as 
to  boil  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  degree  of  heat  to  be 
leffened.  It  raifes  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  to  112°.  It  fometimes  relieves  where  the 
warm  fpring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water  iffu- 
ing  near  its  margin  gives  it  a  fingular  appearance. 
What  are  called  the  fweet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of 
Botetourt  in  the  fame  ftate,  at  the  eaftern  foot  of  the 
Alleghany,  42  miles  from  the  warm  fprings.  They  are 
quite  cold,  like  common  water,  and  their  nature  is  lit¬ 
tle  known  ;  but  all  the  three  forts  of  fprings  are  much 
frequented.  On  the  Potowmack,  and  on  York  river, 
are  alfo  fome  fprings,  fuppofed  to  be  medicinal ;  but  in 
favour  of  whofe  virtues  little  is  known. 

In  the  low  grounds  of  the  river  called  Great  Kanha¬ 
way,  67  miles  above  the  mouth,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
of  the  capacity  of  thirty  or  forty  gallons,  from  which 
iffues  conftantly  a  bituminous  vapour,  in  fo  ftrong  a 
current  as  to  give  to  the  fand  about  its  orifice  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  prefenting 
a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  18  inches  of  the  hole, 
it  flames  up  in  a  column  of  18  inches  diameter,  and 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  fometimes  burns  out 
within  20  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been  known 
to  continue  three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  ftill 
burning.  The  flame  is  unfteady,  of  the  denfity  of  that 
of  burning  fpirits,  and  fmells  like  burning  pit-coal. 
Water  fometimes  collects  in  the  bafon,  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  iffu- 
ing  through  it.  If  the  vapour  be  fired  in  that  ftate, 
the  water  foon  becomes  fo  warm  that  the  hand  cannot 
bear  it,  and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  (hort  time.  On 
Sandy  River  there  is  a  fimilar  hole  that  fends  forth  a 
bituminous  vapour,  the  flame  of  •which  is  a  column  of 
about  twelve  inches  diameter  and  three  feet  high. 

In  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  in  the  county  of  Wilkes, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Wafhington, 
a  fpring  rifes  from  a  hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in 
length.  The  infide  of  the  tree  is  incrufted  with  a  coat 
of  nitre  an  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  round  the  fpring 
are  incrufted  with  a  fubftance  as  white  as  fnow,  which 
has  not  been  analyzed.  It  is  recommended  for  fcurvy 
and  fcrophulous  diforders. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica  is  fo  extremely  rich,  that  even  an  enumeration 
of  its  remarkable  objeCfs  would  greatly  exceed  the 
bounds  which  we  have  here  prefcribed  to  ourfelves. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that,  excepting  the  fugar 
cane,  any  valuable  vegetable  production  is  known 
which  cannot  be  reared  within  fome  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  ftates.  With  regard  to  the  natural  growth 
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of  thefe  countries,  it  confifts  of  an  endlefs  variety  df  America, 
trees  and  (hrubs,  and  leffer  plants.  Each  trad  of  dif-  1  —  v— 
ferent  foil  is  ulually  diftinguifhed  by  its  peculiar  vege¬ 
tation,  and  is  pronounced  good,  middling,  or  bad,  from 
the  fpecies  of  trees  which  it  produces  ;  and  one  fpecies 
generally  predominating  in  each  foil,  has  produced  the 
deferiptive  name  of  Oak  Lund,  Birch,  Beech,  and 
Chefnut  Lands,  Pine  Barren  Land,  Maple,  HJh  and 
Cedar  Swamps,  Intermingled  with  thefe,  which  in 
the  New  England  ftates  are  the  predominating  fpecies, 
we  find  in  that  northern  territory  others,  as  walnut, 
firs,  elm,  hemlock,  moofe  'wood,  faffafras,  and  many 
others.  Walnut  and  chefr.ut  trees  indicate  the  beft 
lands  5  beech  and  oak  grow  upon  the  fecond  ;  the  fir 
and  pitch  pine  upon  the  third  ;  barberry  and  other 
bulhes  upon  lands  of  the  next  quality  ;  and  marlhy 
(drubs  upon  the  w’orft.  Along  with  thefe  are  found  a 
variety  of  flow'erir.g  trees  and  (hrubs,  including  all  thofe 
known  in  Europe.  Among  the  fruits  which  grow 
■wild  in  all  the  ftates  are  feveral  kinds  of  grapes,  which 
are  fmall,  four,  and  thick  Ikinned.  The  vines  on 
which  they  grew  are  very  luxuriant,  and  often  over- 
fpread  the  higheft  trees  of  the  foreft.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  tough,  and  poffefs  almoft  the  ftrength  of  cor¬ 
dage.  On  the  more  fertile  foils,  the  largeft  trees  fel- 
dom  pufti  their  roots  into  the  earth  beyond  the  depth 
of  one  foot,  being  no  doubt  fed  by  the  rich  mould 
which  is  formed  on  the  furface  by  the  perpetual  (bed¬ 
ding  of  the  leaves  and  the  rotting  of  the  grafs.  In  the 
northern  ftates,  the  fragrance  of  the  woods  from  flower¬ 
ing  (hrubs  and  trees  is  not  fo  remarkable  as  in  the 
fouth  ;  nor  is  the  timber  fo  valuable.  In  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  indeed,  the  luxuriance  of  the  woods  (lands  unri¬ 
valled.  There  are  18  different  fpecies  of  oak,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  live  oak,  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  cucum¬ 
ber  tree,  deciduous  cvprefs,  liquid  amber,  hiccory, 

&c.  $  in  (hort,  all  the  fpecies  of  trees  which  are  fo  ex- 
ccflively  dear  in  Europe,  ten  of  which  are  planted  to 
fave  one,  for  which  both  fituation  and  foil  are  careful¬ 
ly  fele&ed,  and  which  yet  never  attain  any  confiderablo 
height,  are  here  the  natural  produce  of  the  country, 
and  vegetate  with  the  utmoft  rapidity.  Equally  ftrik- 
ing  to  Europeans  is  the  pleafing  luxuriance  of  (hrubs, 
plants,  and  various  kinds  of  grafs  j  mod  of  which  dif- 
fufe  an  exquifite  fragrance. 

Of  the  fmaller  vegetables,  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is 
a  native  of  America.  It  agrees  with  all  climates,  from 
the  equator  to  latitude  450,  but  flourilhes  beft  between 
latitudes  30°  and  40°.  The  wild  rice  is  a  grain  which 
grows  in  great  plenty  in  fome  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  ftates,  and  feems  the  mod  valuable  of  the  fponta- 
neous  productions  of  the  country.  It  grows  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  with  a  rich  muddy 
bottom.  In  its  (talk,  ears,  and  manner  of  growing,  it 
very  much  refembles  oats.  It  is  gathered  by  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  following  manner  :  About  the  time  that 
it  begins  to  turn  from  its  milky  ftate,  and  to  ripen, 
they  run  their  canoes  into  the  midft  of  it,  and,  tying 
bunches  of  it  together,  juft  below  the  ears,  they  leave 
it  in  this  fituation  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  ripe.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  commonly  about 
the  laft  of  September,  they  return  to  the  river,  and, 
placing  their  canoes  clofe  to  the  bunches  of  rice,  in 
fuch  a  pofition  as  to  receive  the  grain  when  it  falls, 
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they  beat  it  out  with  pieces  of  wood.  Thereafter  they 
dry  it  with  fmoke,  and,  laftly,  tread  or  rub  off  the  out- 
fide  hulk  3  after  which  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

We  have  already  enumerated  the  American  quadru¬ 
peds,  and  have  feen,  that  of  thefe  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  is  peculiar  to  America.  Upwards  of  130  Ameri¬ 
can  birds  have  been  enumerated,  and  many  of  them  de- 
fcribed  by  Catelby,  Jefferfon,  and  Carver.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  catalogue  will  (how  the  atlonHhing  variety  that 
exifts  in  the  American  ftates,  of  this  beautifulpart  of 
the  creation  : 


Blackbird. 

Razor-billed  do. 
Baltimore  bird. 

Baftard  Baltimore. 

Blue  bird. 

Buzzard. 

Blue  jay. 

Blue  grofbeak. 

Brown  bittern. 

Crefted  do. 

Small  do. 

Booby. 

Great  booby. 

Blue  Peter. 

Bullfinch. 

Bald  coot. 

Cutwater. 

White  curlew. 

Cat  bird. 

Cuckow. 

Crow. 

Cowpen  bird. 

Chattering  plover  or  kil- 
dee. 

Crane  or  blue  heron. 
Yellow-breafled  chat. 
Cormorant. 

Hooping  crane. 

Pine  creeper. 
Yellow-throated  creeper. 
Dove. 

Ground  dove. 

Duck. 

Uathera  duck. 
Round-crefted  do. 
Sheldrake  or  canvafs  do. 
Buffels-head  do. 
Spoonbill  do. 

Summer  do. 

Blackhead  do. 
Blue-winged  fhoveller. 
Little  brown  duck. 
Sprigtail. 

White-faced  teal. 

Blue  winged  teal. 
Pied-bill  dobchick. 
Eagle. 

Bald  eagle. 

Flamingo. 

Fieldfare  of  Carolina,  or 
robin. 

Purple  finch. 

Bahama  finch. 


American  goldfinch. 
Painted  finch. 

Crefted  fly-catcher. 
Black-cap  do. 

Little  brown  do. 

Red-eyed  do. 

Finch  creeper. 

Storm  finch. 

Goatfucker  of  Carolina. 
Gull. 

Laughing  gull. 

Goofe. 

Canada  goofe. 

Hawk. 

Fi (hing  hawk. 

Pigeon  do. 

Night  do. 

Swallow-tailed  do. 
Hangbird. 

Heron. 

Little  white  heron. 

Heath  cock. 

Humming  bird. 

Purple  jackdaw  or  crow 
blackbird. 

King  bird. 

Kingfilher. 

Loon. 

Lark. 

Large  lark. 

Blue  linnet. 

Mock  bird. 

Mow  bird. 

Purple  martin. 
Nightingale. 

Noddy. 

Nuthatch. 

Oyfter-catcher. 

Owl. 

Screech  owl. 

American  partridge  or 
quail. 

Pheafant  or  mountain  par¬ 
tridge. 

Water  pheafant. 

Pelican. 

Water  pelican. 

Pigeon  of  paflage. 
White-crowned  pigeon. 
Parrot  of  paradife. 

Paroquet  of  Carolina. 
Raven. 

Rice  bird. 
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Red  bird. 

Tow  he  bird. 

Summer  red  bird, 

Red  thrufli. 

Swan. 

Fox-coloured  thrufli. 

Soree. 

Little  thrufli. 

Snipe. 

Tropic  bird. 

Redllart. 

Turtle  of  Carolina. 

Red-winged  ftarling. 

Water  wagtail. 

Swallow. 

Water  ben. 

Chimney  do. 

Water  witch. 

Snow  bird. 

Wakon  bird. 

Little  fparrow. 

Whetfaw. 

Bahama  do. 

Large  white -billed  wood¬ 

Stork. 

pecker. 

Turkey. 

Large  red-crefted  do. 

Wild  turkey. 

Gold-winged  do. 

Tyrant. 

Red-bellied  do. 

Crefted  titmoufe. 

Hairy  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Red-headed  do. 

Bahama  do. 

Yellow-bellied  do. 

Hooded  do. 

Smalleft  fpotted  do. 

Yellow  rump. 

Wren. 

America. 


Of  all  thefe,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  birds  of 
America  generally  exceed  thofe  of  Europe  in  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  their  plumage  ;  but  are  much  inferior  to  them  in  4„$ 
the  melody  of  their  notes.  The  buzzard,  commonly  The  Tur- 
called  the  turkey  buzzard,  from  its  refemblance  to  akey^uz- 
turkey  in  plumage  and  thape,  is  very  common  all  over  rari^ 
South  Carolina.  It  appears  that  the  police  of  Charlef- 
town  is  extremely  deficient  in  thofe  meafures  which 
fhould  not  be  negle£led  in  a  populous  town,  in  fo  hot 
a  climate.  Hence  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  are  fre¬ 
quently  left  expofed  in  the  neighbourhood,  together 
with  the  refufe  of  flaughter-houfes.  But  the  voracity 
of  the  turkey  buzzard  alleviates  the  effedls  of  this  ne¬ 
gligence.  It  fpeedily  devours  every  thing,  and  leaves 
only  the  bones  of  any  carcafe  that  it  finds.  Hence  it  is 
accounted  a  kind  of  facred  bird  :  no  law  has  been  en¬ 
acted  prohibiting  it  to  be  killed  3  but  among  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  public  opinion  fufficiently 
protects  its  fafety. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  confiderable  num-  aJ fican 
bers  of  fnakes  are  found.  But  they  are  neither  foinikes. 
numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in  the 
fouthern  ftates.  The  foollwing  is  given  as  a  lift  of 
them. 


Rattfefnake. 

Small  rattlesnake. 
Yellow  rattlefnake. 
Water  viper. 

Black  do. 

Brown  do. 

Copper-bellied  fnake. 
Bluifh-green  do. 
Black  do. 

Ribbon  do. 

Spotted  ribbon  do. 
Chain  do. 

Joint  do. 

Green-  fpotted  do. 
Coachwhip  do. 


Corn  fnake. 

Hognofe  do. 

Houfe  do. 

Green  do. 

Wampum  do. 

Glafs  do. 

Bead  do. 

Wall  or  houfe  adder. 
Striped  or  garter  fnakw 
Water  do. 

Hilling  do. 

Thorn-tailed  do. 
Speckled  do. 

Ring  do. 

Two-headed  do. 


4  *!r 

The  joint  fnake  is  a  curiofity.  Its  (kin  is  as  hard  as  ,v  . 
parchment,  and  as  lmooth  as  glaG.  It  is  beautifully 

ftxipcd 
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America,  ftriped  with  black  and  white.  Its  joints  are  fo  few 

l— y— ->  and  ftiff,  that  it  can  hardly  bend  itfelf  into  the  form 
of  a  hoop.  When  ftruck,  it  breaks  like  a  pipe’s  flem, 
and  with  a  whip  it  may  be  broken  from  the  tail  to  the 
bowels  into  pieces  not  an  inch  long,  without  produ¬ 
cing  the  lead  tincture  of  blood.  It  is  not  venomous. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  two-headed  fnake  be  a 
didinft  fpecies,  or  only  a  monftrous  production,  very 
^  few  of  them  having  ever  been  feen.  But  of  all  the 

Rattle-  American  fnakes,  the  rattlefnake  is  the  chief,  as  be- 

fnake.  ing  the  molt  frequent  and  the  mod  dangerous.  It  is  a 
peaceful  animal,  however,  ar.d  never  bites  but  on  being 
irritated.  In  the  northern  dates  it  is  little  regarded, 
and  its  bite  feems  not  to  be  fatal.  “  We  found  (fays 
the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt),  a  young 
man,  tvho,  about  fix  weeks  before,  had  been  bitten  on 
the  knee  by  a  rattlefnake,  while  he  was  fidiing  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Cauandaqua.  At  fird  he  did  not 
feel  much  pain  in  the  part  affefted  •,  but  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  a  fwelling  appeared,  which  gradually  extended 
all  along  the  leg  to  the  foot,  and  both  became  fo  ftiff 
that  he  was  unable  to  move  them.  A  cure  was  effect¬ 
ed  within  the  fpace  of  only  fix  days  by  the  juice  of 
fnake-root  laid  on  the  wound  and  fwelling,  as  a  poul¬ 
tice,  mixed  with  milk,  together  with  a  few  drops  of 
that  juice,  pure  and  unmixed,  taken  internally.  In¬ 
dances  of  fuch  bites  occur  but  very  feldom,  and  only, 
it  feems,  when  the  animal  has  been  touched  ;  other- 
wife  it  condantly  retires,  and  may  be  killed  by  a  blow 
with  the  flendered  dick.”  But  in  the  fouthern  dates, 
particularly  in  South  Carolina,  the  inhabitants  are  more 
afraid  of  thefe  animals  than  in  New  York  or  Pennfyl- 
vania  •,  as  indances  are  known  in  that  fouthern  climate 
of  people  having  died  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they 
were  bitten  by  the  rattlefnake.  The  juice  of  p/antago 
Virginiana,  Linn,  or  the  root  and  branches  of  mahuba 
bruifed,  are  the  remedies  mod  commonly  applied.  Ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  plants  is  fufficient  ;  but  they  are  deemed 
more  efficacious  when  they  are  applied  jointly.  A  to¬ 
bacco  leaf,  deeped  in  rum,  or  a  fingle  leaf  of  one  of 
the  above  plants,  takes  off  the  pain  and  fwelling.  Cae- 
far,  a  negro,  difcovered  this  cure  in  South  Carolina  ; 
he  proved  its  efficacy  to  the  affembly  of  the  dates,  in 
1780,  by  caufing  a  rattlefnake  to  bite  him;  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  arcanum  his  liberty,  and  a  penfion  of 
100  guineas  a-year. 

Infeeds.  An  adoniffiing  variety  of  infefts  is  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Of  thefe,  during  the  fummer,  the  mulketo 
is  the  mod  troublefome.  In  the  back  parts  of  the  date 
of  New  York,  the  lands  are  frequently  vifited  by  a 
fpecies  of  locuds  which  fix  chiefly  on  the  trees  and 
confume  the  leaves.  They  are  fo  extremely  numerous, 
that  every  attempt  to  dedroy  or  remove  them  is  appa¬ 
rently  fruitlefs.  Flies,  likewife,  in  moid  fituations,  are 
very  troublefome,  being  found  in  fuch  prodigious 
fwarms,  efpecially  about  noon,  that  the  farmers  are 
obliged  to  keep  large  fires  burning  near  their  houfes, 
where  the  cattle  find  flielter  from  thefe  tormenting  in¬ 
fefts  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  latter  dif- 
appear,  and  retire  into  the  woods. 

Bees  are  found  in  the  woods  in  fwarms,  which  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  honey,  of  different  qualities, 
according  to  the  kinds  of  flowering  flirubs  and  plants 
that  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  faid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  valuable  infeft  is  mod  ufually  found  in 
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the  vicinity  of  cultivated  places,  where  a  part  at  lead  America, 
of  the  timber  has  been  cut  down,  and  that  hence, v— v— 
when  the  favages  perceive  a  fwarm  of  bees,  they  fay, 
that  it  is  time  for  them  to  remove,  as  the  approaches 
of  cultivation  not  only  bring  white  men,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  in  fome  meafure  their  enemies,  but  alfo  tend  to 
narrow  their  hunting  grounds.  The  planters  not  only 
rear  enough  of  bees  to  fupply  tbemfelves  with  honey  of 
an  excellent  quality,  but  confiderable  quantities  are 
brought  to  the  coad  for  exportation.  442 

An  account  has  been  given  by  an  American  phy-  Poifonous 
fician,  Dr  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  of  a  poifonous  or  pC,nej)  , 
injurious  kind  of  honey  collefted  by  bees  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  which  is,  perhaps,  worthy  March 
of  attention  both  for  philofophical  and  for  commercial  1S02. 
reafons.  “  The  honey  which  I  call  deleterious  (fays  he) 
or  poifonous  honey ,  produces,  as  far  as  I  have  learned, 
the  following  fymptoms,  viz.  In  the  beginning  a  dim- 
nefs  of  fight,  or  vertigo  lucceeded  by  a  delirium,  which 
is  fometimes  mild  and  pleafant,  and  fornetimes  ferocious, 
ebriety,  pain  in  the  domach  and  intedines,  profufe  per- 
fpiration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  vomiting  and  pur¬ 
ging,  and,  in  a  few  infiances,  death.  In  fome  perfons 
a  vomiting  is  the  fird  effeft  of  the  poifon.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  the  perfons  fuffer  much 
lefs  from  the  honey  than  when  no  vomiting  is  induced. 
Sometimes  the  honey  has  been  obferved  to  produce  a 
temporary  palfy  of  the  limbs  :  an  effeft  which  I  have 
remarked  in  animals  that  have  eaten  of  one  of  thofe 
very  vegetables,  the  kaltma  l atifo/in ,  from  whofe 
flowers  the  bees  obtain  a  pernicious  honey.  Death  is 
very  feldom  the  confequence  of  eating  this  kind  of 
honey.  The  violent  impreffion  which  it  makes  upon 
the  domach  and  intedines  often  induces  an  early  vomit¬ 
ing  or  purging,  which  are  both  favourable  to  the  fpcedy 
recovery  of  the  patient.  The  fever  which  it  excites 
is  frequently  relieved,  in  a  fhort  time,  by  the  profufe 
perfpiration,  and  perhaps  by  the  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

I  may  add,  that,  as  the  human  conditution  refids  to  an 
adonifliing  degree  the  efftfts  of  the  narcotic  or  other 
poifonous  vegetables  that  are  bed  known  to  us,  fo  we 
need  not  wonder,  that  it  alfo  refifis  the  effefts  of  the 
deleterious  honey  that  is  produced  from  fuch  vege¬ 
tables. 

“It  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  honey  w'hich 
is  formed  by  two  different  hives  of  bees  in  the  fame 
tree,  or  at  a  little  difiapee  from  each  other,  often  pof- 
feffes  the  mod  oppofite  properties.  Nay,  the  honey 
from  the  fame  individual  combs  is  fometimes  not  lefs 
different  in  tade,  in  colour,  and  in  its  effefts.  Thus 
one  dratum  or  portion  of  it  may  be  eaten  without  the 
lead  inconvenience,  whilfi  that  which  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  it  fliall  occafion  the  feveral  effefts  which  I 
have  jud  enumerated.  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to 
learn  what  are  the  figns  by  which  the  deleterious  ho¬ 
ney  may  at  fird  view  be  diflinguidied  from  innocent 
honey.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  matter. 

“  The  poifonous  honey  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  of  a 
crimfon  colour  ;  by  others,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a  reddiffi 
brown  colour,  and  of.  a  thicker  confidence  than  com¬ 
mon  innocent  honey.  Thefe  are  the  figns  by  which 
I  am  told  the  mod  experienced  hunters  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  North  America  are  enabled  to  didinguifli  per¬ 
nicious  from  innocent  honey.” 
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America.  Dr  Barton,  however,  juftly  doubts  the  infallibility 

— — y- of  thefe  figns,  fo  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  colour 
of  the  honey,  as  Mr  Bruce  found  honey  red  like  blood 
at  Dixan  in  Abvflinia,  which  he  does  not  fay  was  poi- 
fonous  •,  and  the  honey  colleiled  in  Scotland  from  the 
flowers  of  the  erica,  or  blooming  heather,  is  ufually  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  though  it  was  never  known  to 
poflefs  any  noxious  property.  He  proceeds  to  {fate, 
that  a  friend  of  his,  Mr  William  Bartrar^,  who  has 
written  upon  the  natural  productions  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  informed  him,  that  “  in  the  Carolinas  and  Flori- 
das  the  poifonous  honey  is  often  fo  fimilar  in  colour, 
tafte,  and  odour,  to  the  common  or  innocent  honev, 
that  the  former  cannot  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  is  owing,  he  fays,  to  this  circumftance,  that  fo 
•many  accidents  daily  happen  from  the  ufe  of  the  wild 
honey.  He  was  informed,  that  it  is  experience  alone 
which  enables  the  hunters  and  others  to  determine 
whether  the  honey  which  they  find  in  the  woods  be 
poifonous  or  innocent.  They  have  obferved  that  the 
■injurious  effects  manifeft  themfelves  in  a  (liort  time 
after  the  hor.ey  is  taken  into  the  ftomach.  They  are 
accuftomed,  therefore,  to  eat  a  imall  quantity  before 
they  venture  to  fatisfy  their  appetite.  Should  this 
produce  any  difagreeable  effeils,  they  do  not  think  it 
prudent  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it:  but,  if  in  a  fhort 
time  it  (hould  occafion  no  inconvenience,  they  think 
they  may,  with  perfect  fafety,  indulge  their  appetite  to 
-the  full. 

“  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  poifonous  honey, 
by  boiling  and  (training,  may  be  rendered  as  innocent 
as  any  honey  whatever.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that,  by 
long  keeping,  it  becomes  harmlefs.  It  is  poifonous  to 
dogs  as  well  as  to  men.  Hitherto  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  certain  information  concerning  the 
means  to  be  purfued  in  the  treatment  of  perfons  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  effeCts  of  the  poifonous  honey.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  Indians  and  fome  of  the  whites  ufe 
cold  bathing  with  advantage.  As  the  effeils  produ¬ 
ced  by  this  honey  are  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  fe- 
veral  narcotic  vegetables  that  are  well  known  to  us, 
fuch  as  opium,  hyofeiamus  niger  or  henbane,  datura 
Jiramonium  or  thorn-apple,  &c.  it  is  probable  that 
the  fame  means  of  treatment  will  apply  to  both  cafes. 
In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas,  but 
more  efpecially  in  Eaft  Florida,  the  inflances  of  injury 
Irom  the  eating  of  wild  honey  are  more  numerous  tiian 
in  any  other  parts  of  North  America  that  are  known 
to  us.  There  is  a  trail  of  country,  included  between 
the  rivers  St  Ilia  and  St  Mary’s  in  Eaft  Florida,  that 
is  remarkable  for  immenfe  numbers  of  bees.  Thefe  in- 
feils,  which  were  originally  introduced  into  Florida  by 
the  Spaniards,  have  increafed  into  innumerable  fwarms, 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  procure  their  food, 
in,  perhaps,  the  richeft  flowered  country  of  North  A- 
merica.  In  this  trail  of  country  the  alarming  effeils 
of  the  wild  honey  are  often  experienced  by  the  fettlers, 
by  wandering  hunters,  and  by  favages. 

“  It  is  highly  probable  that  tin’s  poifonous  honey  is 
procured  from  a  confiderable  number  of  the  flowers  of 
the  countries  which  I  have  mentioned.  A  complete 
lift  of  thefe  flowers  would  be  acceptable  $  but  fuch  a 
lift  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  at  prefent.  Meanwhile 
I  am  happy  to  hare  it  in  my  power  to  mention  fome  of 
the  vegetables  from  whofe  flowers  the  bees  extrail  a  de- 
Vojl.  II.  Part  I. 
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leterious  honey,  not  only  in  the  country  between  the  America. 
St  Ilia  and  St  Mary’s,  but  alfo  in  fome  other  parts  of  ■■■  » 

North  America.  1  hefe  vegetables  are  the  kalmia 
angtfl  folia  and  latifodia  ot  Linnaeus,  the  kalmia  hirfuta  f/cra  Ca- 
of  \\  alter,  the  andromeda  manana ,  and  fome  other  fpe-  rolittiana, 
cies  of  this  genus.  p.  13s. 

“  Every  American  has  heard  of  the  poifonous  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  kalmia  angujlifolia  and  lot fo/ia.  The 
former  of  thefe  plants  is  known  in  the  United  States 
by  the  names  of  dwarf  laurel,  ivy,  J-ambkill,  &.c.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  its  leaves,  when  eaten  by 
fheep,  prove  fatal  to  them.  The  following  fait  like¬ 
wife  will  (hew,  that  the  flowers  alfo  are  endued 
with  a  poifonous  property.  About  20  years  fince,  a 
party  of  young  men,  folicited  by  the  profpeil  of  gain, 
moved  with  a  few  hives  of  bees  from  Pennfylvania  in¬ 
to  the  Jerfeys.  They  were  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
favannahs  of  this  latter  country  were  very  favourable 
to  the  increafe  of  their  bees,  and  confequently  to  the 
making  of  honey.  They  accordingly  placed  their 
hives  in  the  midft  of  thefe  favannahs,  which  were  finely 
painted  with  the  flowers  of  the  kalmia  ttngujl folia. 

The  bees  increafed  prodigioufly  ;  and  it  was  evident, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  honey  which  they  made 
was  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  plant  which  I  have 
juft  mentioned.  I  cannot  learn  that  there  was  any 
thing  uncommon  in  the  appearance  of  the  honey  ;  but 
all  the  adventurers,  who  ate  of  it,  became  intoxicate^ 
to  a  great  degree.  From  this  experiment  they  were 
fenfible  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  fell  their  ho¬ 
ney  ;  but,  unwilling  to  lofe  all  their  labour,  they  made 
the  honey  into  the  drink  well  known  by  the  name  of 
melheglin ,  fuppofing  that  the  intoxicating  quality,  which 
had  refided  in  the  honey,  would  be  loft  in  the  roetheg- 
lin.  In  this  refpeil,  however,  they  were  miftaken: 
the  drink  alfo  intoxicated  them,  after  which  they  re¬ 
moved  their  hives.  In  North  Carolina,  this  fpecies  of 
kalmia,  and  the  andromeda  manana,  are  fuppoftd  to  be 
the  principal  vegetables  from  which  the  bees  prepare 
the  poifonous  honey  that  is  common  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States. 

“  The  kalmia  latfolia,  known  in  the  United  States 
by  the  names  of  laurel,  great  laurel,  winter  green,  fpoon 
haunch,  fpoon  wood,  & c.  is  alfo  a  poifon.  Its  leaves 
indeed  are  eaten  with  impunity  by  the  deer,  and  by 
the  round-horned  elk  ;  but  they  are  poifonous  to  fheep, 
to  horned  cattle,  and  to  horfes.  In  the  former  of  thefe 
animals  they  produce  convulfions,  foaming  at  the 
mouths,  and  death.  Many  of  General  Braddock’s 
horfes  were  deftroyed  by  eating  the  leaves  and  the 
twigs  of  this  fhrub  in  the  month  of  June  1755,  a  few 
days  before  this  unfortunate  general’s  defeat  and  death. 

In  the  fevere  winter  of  the  years  J  790  and  1791, 
there  appeared  to  be  fuch  unequivocal  reafons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  feveral  perfons  in  Philadelphia  had  died 
in  confequence  of  their  having  eaten  our  pheafant,  in 
whofe  crops  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  kalmia  latfolia 
were  found,  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent,  and  his  duty,  to  warn  the  people  againft  the  ufe 
of  this  bird  by  a  public  proclamation.  I  know,  that 
by  many  perfons,  efpecially  by  fome  lovers  of  pheafant 
flefli  the  circumftance  juft  mentioned  was  fuppoftd  tob 
deftitute  of  foundation  :  but  the  foundation  was  a  folid 
one.  This  might  be  fliown  by  feveral  well  authenti¬ 
cated  fails.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to 
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obi'erve,  that  the  collection  of  a  deleterious  honey  from 
the  flowers  of  this  fpecies  of  kalmia  gives  fome  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  opinion,  that  the  fleth  of  pheatants  that 
had  eaten  the  leaves  and  the  buds  of  this  plant  may 
have  been  impregnated  with  a  pernicious  quality. 

“  In  Georgia  and  Florida  the  kalmia  hirfuta  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  principal  vegetable  from  which  the 
deleterious  honey  in  thofe  parts  of  our  continent  is 
procured.  The  andromeda  mariana  or  broad-leaved 
moorwort,  is  a  very  common  plant  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  poilonous  to  lheep. 
The  petioli  or  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  feeds 
within  the  feed-veffel,  are  covered  with  a  brown  powder 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  kalmia.  This  powder,  applied  to 
the  noftrils,  occafions  violent  fneezing.  From  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  the  bees  extract  confiderable 
quantities  of  honey  •,  and  it  deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
that  this  honey,  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  fome 
other  American  fpecies  of  andromeda,  has  frequently 
the  very  fmell  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  obtain- 
’  ed” 

In  addition  to  the  above  plants,  from  whofe  flowers 
the  bees  are  known  to  obtain  poifonous  honey,  the  fame 
writer  mentions  fome  others  which  are  fufpefted  to  be 
dangerous,  as  the  rhododendron  maximum  or  Per.nfyl- 
vania  mountain  laurel.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  and 
the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  covered,  like  fome  of 
the  andromedae  and  kalmiae,  with  a  brown  powder  which 
excites  fneezing ;  and,  it  is  Angular,  that  Diofcorides 
mentions  fneezing  as  one  of  the  fymptoms  produced 
by  honey  made  about  Heraclea  Pontica.  The  azalea 
nudijlora ,  called  in  the  United  States  the  wild  honey- 
fuctle,  is  alfo  fufpecled  of  producing  poifonous  honey. 
A  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  azalea  pontica  of  Linnmus, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ogolethron  of  Pliny,  who  men¬ 
tions  it  as  the  plant  from  which  the  poifonous  honey 
about  Heraclea  Pontica  is  prepared.  The  datura 
ftramonium,  called  in  America  James-town  weed ,  gym - 
Jin,  Jlink-weed,  or  French  chefnut ,  produces  in  the  tube 
of  its  flower  a  conflderable  quantity  of  honey,  which 
is  fufpe&ed  to  be  of  a  bad  quality  ;  becaufe  the  plant 
itfelf  is  known  to  poflefs  poifonous  properties.  Upon 
the  whole,  from  what  is  known  upon  the  fiibject  in 
America,  Dr  Barton  is  led  to  fufpedt,  that  every  flower 
that  is  poifonous  to  man  may  produce  a  honey  injurious 
to  man,  Ance  the  properties  of  the  fluid  are  fo  dependent 
upon  the  properties  of  the  plant  from  which  it  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Hence  he  thinks,  that  there  is  more  of  poetry 
than  philofophy  in  the  following  lines  of  Pope. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  fenfe  fo  fubtly  true, 

From  poifonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  ? 

EJfay  on  Man. 

The  kaiman,  a  fpecies  of  the  alligator,  or  crocodile, 
is  alfo  found  in  the  fouthern  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  kaimans  are  of  fo  monflrous  a  Aze  as  to  ex¬ 
ceed  flve  yards  in  length.  They  devour  all  living  ani¬ 
mals  that  they  can  catch.  They  are  fond  of  the  flefh 
of  hogs  and  dogs.  When  balking  on  the  fhore,  they 
keep  their  huge  mouths  wide  open,  till  they  are  Ailed 
with  mufquetoes,  flies,  and  other  infects  j  when  they 
fuddenly  (hut  their  jaws,  and  fwallow  their  prey.  They 
are  great  deftrovers  of  filh  in  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  they  catch  with  the  fameaddrefe.  Eight  or  ten 
•f  them  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  creek,  whilft 
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in  1 2  hours  from  the 
,l0  and  this  oblervation 


others  go  to  a  diftance  up  the  river,  and  chafe  the  fllh  America, 
downwards }  by  which  means,  none  of  any  bignefs  ef- 1  "y  ■«l 
cape  them.  They  are  faid,  however,  to  remain  torpid 
during  the  winter  in  dens  which  they  find  in  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  having  previoufly  fwallowed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pine  knots,  which  forms  their  only  fuftenance 
till  the  period  of  their  revival  or  wakening.  The  kai¬ 
man  feklom  touches  a  man,  however  near  it  may  lie 
to  him.  It  conftantly  flees  when  at  land  ;  but  in  the 
water  it  is  fiercer,  and  has  been  known  to  bite  off  the 
leg  of  a  perlon  bathing.  It  more  frequently  attacks 
dogs.  Sometimes  when  hounds,  in  purluit  of  a  flag, 
fwim  through  the  water,  the  kaimans  leize  both  hounds 
and  deer,  and  pull  them  down  to  the  bottom,  without 
their  ever  appearing  again.  The  fcales  with  which  they 
are  coated  render  them  invulnerable,  unlefs  the  wound 
be  inflicted  in  the  intcrftices  of  the  fcales,  or  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities. 

The  climate  of  the  great  territory  belonging  to  the  climate. 
United  States,  muft  neceffarily  be  various,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difference  of  latitude  and  foil  that  takes 
place  in  it.  The  fnow  covers  Vermont  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine,  during  five  or  fix  months  of  the  year  j 
and  the  winter  there  lafts  feven  months,  while  there  is 
hardly  any  winter  in  South  Carolina,  and  ftill  lefs  in 
Georgia.  Should  any  fnow  fall  in  the  latter  of  thefe 
ftates,  it  does  not  remain  two  days  upon  the  ground. 

The  fudden  variation  of  temperature  which  frequently 
occurs,  is  the  moft  remarkable  charaifreriftic  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  whole  ftates.  It  is  ufual  to  fee  the  ther¬ 
mometer  rife  or  fall  250  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  in  24 
hours.  In  April  1796,  it  fell 
77th  degree  of  Fahrenhtitto  44V 

was  made  at  Wilmington  in  Delaware,  and  in  Balti¬ 
more.  The  river  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  three  miles 
in  breadth,  is  fometimes  frozen  over  in  one  night,  and 
the  fame  thing  occurs  in  all  the  rivers  of  Virginia 
and  to  the  northward.  The  feafons,  in  the  United 
States,  are  only  three  :  fummer,  winter,  and  autumn, 
or  what  the  Americans  more  exprtffively  call  the  fall, 
from  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  the  forefts.  The  tran- 
fition,  from  the  locking  up  of  all  veget.'ion  in  winter 
to  the  fudden  burft  of  it  again  to  life  at  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  is  fo  rapid  as  utterly  to  exclude  that  progref- 
five  and  delightful  feafon,  which,  in  the  more  moderate 
climate  of  Europe,  receives  the  appellation  of  fpring. 

Within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  melting  of  the 
fnow,  the  woods  and  orchards  are  in  full  bloom. 

Both  the  heat  and  cold  are  more  intenfe  in  Ame¬ 
rica  than  in  Europe.  The  froft  is  ftronger  and  more 
durable.  The  funlhine  is  more  ardent  and  perma¬ 
nent,  and  the  heat  is  far  more  oppreflive  and  infup- 
portable.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  different 
latitudes  of  the  United  States,  the  heat  differs  more  in 
its  duration  than  in  its  power.  In  1795  at  Newark, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Canada,  the  duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault  Liancourt  faw  the  thermometer  of  Fah¬ 
renheit  rife  in  July  to  920.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
guft  the  fame  year  he  faw  it  at  96°  at  Albany  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York.  At  Savannah  in  Georgia,  it  fel¬ 
dom  rifes  above  that  height  $  though  from  Newark 
or  Albany,  to  Savannah,  there  is  a  difference  of  14°^ 
of  latitude.  But  the  thermometer  remains  during  a 
rnonth’or  two  at  Savannah  at  this  height,  and  very  fel¬ 
dom  two  days  together  in  the  northern  ftates.  The 
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America,  following  remarks  and  fafts,  relative  to  the  climate  and 
—— V— 1 "  feafons  in  America  and  Europe,  are  given  by  Dr  Holy¬ 
oke  of  Salem  in  the  date  of  Maffachufets  ;  and  com¬ 
pletely  demonftrate  the  intenfenefs  both  of  the  heat  and 
the  cold  that  are  experienced  in  the  mod  northerly 
dates  of  the  American  union. 

“  The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  or  medium 
degree  of  greated  heat  and  cold  by  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  : 


Lat. 

Mean  of 

Mean  of 

north. 

gr.  heat. 

gr.  cold. 

Stockholm 

59°  2°' 

83.98 

10.196 

Copenhagen 

55  4° 

8 1  >77 

2.98a 

Berlin 

52  32 

89-37 

0.62a 

Mons 

50  25 

v  89.15 

1. 18a 

Prague 

5°  4 

92.7 

12.776 

Wurtzburg 

49  46 

93-87 

4.6 

Manheim 

49  27 

89.6 

I.2a 

Ratifbon 

48  56 

79-7 

2.426 

Buda 

47  4° 

90.7 

4.26a 

Geneva 

46  12 

88.9 

10. 2a 

Rochelle 

46  0 

9°-5 

19.93a 

Padua 

45  22 

9*-4 

16.93a 

Marfeilles 

43  *7 

89.6 

27.5a 

Rome 

41  53 

85-43 

33-46a 

Salem  in  Maffa- 1 
chufets  t 

:  42  31 

97.2 

2.426 

“  Thefe  European  cities,  except  Rome,  are  all  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Salem.  But  in  the  whole  middle  region 
of  Europe,  which  is  from  7  to  10  degrees  north  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  the  heat  in  fummer  and  cold  in  rvinter  are,  on  an 
average,  lefs  than  at  Salem  by  a  difference  of  5,  8,  and 
SO  degrees.  Comparing  the  temperature  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  atmofphere  under  nearly  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude  with  „Salem,  viz.  at  Rome,  Padua,  and  Mar- 
feilles,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  of  greated  heat  in 
Europe  falls  fhort  of  ours  by  8  degrees,  and  the  mean 
of  greated  cold  by  more  than  30  degrees.  It  is  alfo 
found,  by  obfervations  made  at  different  times  and 
places,  that  in  America  there  falls  a  greater  quantity 
of  rain  annually  than  in  Europe  ;  we  have  notwith¬ 
standing  more  fair  weather,  and  fewer  cloudy,  foggy, 
and  rainy  days.  The  medium  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  yearly  in  Europe  does  not  exceed  30  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter,  whereas  in  America  the  medium  quantity  is  at  lead 
50  inches. 

“  The  mean  number  of-  fair  days,  according  to  ob¬ 
fervations  made  in  20  cities  of  Europe,  amounts  only 
to  64.  Several  obfervations  in  America  make  the 
mean  number  of  fair  days  to  be  about  130.  The  mean 
number  of  cloudy  days  in  the  fame  cities  of  Europe 
(all  which  are  upon  the  continent)  was,  in  1785,  113* 
in  America  there  are  about  80  or  90.  Hie  number 
of  rainy  days  in  the  fame  cities  was,  on  a  mean,  1  22  j 
the  number  in  America  is  85  or  90.  '1  hefe  fafls  feem 

to  prove  that  the  atmofphere  of  Europe  is  more  humid 
than  that  in  America  ;  and  this  may  be  one  caufe  why 
the  European  climate  is  more  temperate  under  the  fame 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  lefs  fubjeft  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold. 

“  The  following  fa£l«  concerning  the  temperature 
of  our  own  climate  are  extremely  curious.  From  ob¬ 
fervations  made  at  four  different  hours  in  the  day  for 
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feven  years,  it  is  found  that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit  America, 
rofe  to  8o°  and  upwards.  e 


In  1786. 

In  1787. 

In  1788. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

June  13 

June  10 

June  5 

July  11 

July  13 

July  13 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  1 3 

Aug.  8 

Sept.  2 

oa.  1 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  1 

35  38  27 


In  1789. 

In  1790. 

In  1791. 

In  1792. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

May  1 

May  i 

May  7 

May  7 

June  12 

June  5 

June  15 

June  10 

July  13 

July  14 

July  16 

July  15 

Aug.  1 1 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  10 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  1 

oa.  1 

Sept.  2 

— 

-  ......I 

. 

— 

38 

29 

55 

44 

The  thermometer  was  at  and  above  90°, 


In  1786,  4  days  1790,  2  days. 

1787,  2  do.  1791,  12  do. 

1788,  1  do.  1 79 2,  8  do. 

1789,  4  do. 

During  the  fame  years  in  winter,  the  thermometer 
was  at  and  below  3  2°,  the  freezing  point  5 


In  1786,  108  days,  and  below  o,  4  days. 


1787,  ill  do. 

do. 

4  do. 

1788,  108  do. 

do. 

6  do. 

1789,  105  do. 

do. 

3  do- 

1790,  1 19  do. 

do. 

5  do- 

1791,  hi  do. 

do. 

1  do. 

1792,  102  do. 

do. 

3  do- 

The  mean  of  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month 
during  the  feven  years  is  as  follows : 


Jan. 

24.8  tenths 

July  71. 

Feb. 

25- 

Aug.  69.7 

Mar. 

36. 

Sept. 61. 

April 

45- 

oa.  49.5 

May 

56.8 

Nov.  40. 

June 

67. 

Dec.  27. 

Mean  temperature  of  each  feafon. 


Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn 

1786, 

25°7 

45°9 

7o°6 

5°°9 

1 787» 

25.8 

45-7 

68.1 

5°-3 

1788, 

2  5-5 

45.2 

68.9 

52.1 

1789. 

24.9 

43-9 

70.2 

49-5 

1790, 

29.2 

43-6 

67.9 

49-5 

1 79r* 

23-3 

48.6 

71.0 

49.0 

*792. 

25-5 

49-4 

68.7 

51- 3 

Total  mean  temperature  of  each  year  : 

1786,  48°53  1790,  46°43 

1787,  47-88  I79I*  48-9<S 

1788,  4767  1792,  48.44 

1789,  47-68 

Total  mean  temperature  of  the  feven  years,  47.94. 

Pj  A« 
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America.  As  the  obfervations  in  the  morning  were  not  made  at 
!—V* —  funrife,  but  at  eight  o’clock,  Dr  Holyoke  fuppofes  a 
fmall  abatement  mud  be  made  ;  and  the  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  feven  years  fixed  at  47.5. 

Mean  temperature  at  the  time  of  each  obfervation  : 


At  eight  o’clock  A.  M. 

46.55- 

At  noon, 

54-15- 

Sunfet, 

47.60. 

At  ten  o’clock  P.  M. 

43-7- 

“  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  day  is  at  funfet,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the 
month  of  April  is  very  little  below  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  year.” 

The  very  great  variations  of  climate  here  indicated 
are  faid  not  to  extend  themfelves  in  an  equal  degree 
beyond  the  traCl:  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  fo  that 
in  the  fame  latitude  the  climate  is  much  more  mild  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  than  on  the  fhores  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean.  As  that  part  of  the  country,  however,  is 
yet  lefs  inhabited,  or  has  only  been  fo  for  a  Ihort  period, 
very  few  authentic  doouments  have  reached  us  concern- 
ing  it. 

Effect  of  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  fo  rapidly  luc- 
the  climate  ceed  each  other  in  America  at  different  feafons,  and 
on  the  in-  which  perfcvere  fo  Iteadily  when  they  are  once  be- 
habitants.  gUOj  not  fa;i  to  aflfe££  very  fenfibly  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  In  general, 
people  become  old  in  America  fooner  than  in  Europe. 
In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country,  that  is,  in 
the  New  England  Hates,  and  alfo  near  the  mountains, 
this  is  lefs  fenfibly  the  cafe  ;  but  excepting  in  thefe 
fituations,  it  is  more  rare  to  fee  men  of  a  great  age 
tkere  than  in  Europe.  The  influence  of  the  climate 
upon  females  is  (till  more  fenfible.  When  young,  they 
are  generally  beautiful,  and  more  particularly  fo  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  other  middle  Hates.  But 
after  20  years  of  age  they  foon  begin  to  lofe  their  frelh 
colour.  At  25,  many  of  them  might  be  taken  for 
Europeans  of  40  •,  as  their  bloom  is  faded,  and  their 
form  has  already  fuffered  a  change.  If  they  have  pre- 
vioufly  been  mothers,  which  in  this  rifing  country  is 
ufually  the  cafe,  their  alteration  is  Hill  more  premature.  } 
Yet,  it  is  admitted,  that  neither  nightly  revels,  the 
abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  the  want  of  exercife,  nor  an 
excefs  of  it,  can  be  brought  to  account  for  this  early 
change.  In  the  northern  Hates,  the  period  of  their 
beauty  is  indeed  lengthened,  but  only  for  a  few  years. 
Whereas,  in  the  fouthern  Hates  it  is  fhortened.  In 
South  Carolina,  at  the  age  of  30,  a  women  appears  old  ; 
and  both  men  and  women  foon  lofe  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  feel  the  infirmities  of  age.  At  the  age  of 
50,  in  that  exhaufling  climate,  the  hair  becomes  en¬ 
tirely  white.  The  number  of  children  that  die  in 
their  infancy  is,  faid  to  be  proportionally  much  greater 
than  in  Europe;  though  this  does  not  prevent  the  po¬ 
pulation  from  advancing  with  nearly  twenty  times  the 
rapidity  that  it  does  with  us.  Colds,  hooping-coughs, 
and  disorders  of  the  throat,  carry  off  great  numbers  of 
children.  The  moH  common  mortal  difeafes  in  all  the 
Hates  are  dropfies  of  the  chefi,  confumptions,  and  bili¬ 
ous  and  putrid  fevers.  Of  difeafes  that  are  not  mor¬ 
tal,  the  moff  frequent  of  all  is  the  ague  or  intermitting 
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fever,  which,  however,  fometimes  degene:ates  into  a  America* 
bilious  fever.  Theie  intermitting  fevers  are  undoubted-  "y-  — * 
ly  the  refult  of  a  climate  abounding  in  moiflure,  arifing 
from  immenfe  rivers,  fwamps,  and  forefls,  aCled  upon 
by  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  burning  fun.  In  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  the  human  flrength  is  exhautted,  fo  as  to  be  at 
all  times  liable  to  fall  into  this  fimpleH  and  leaff  danger¬ 
ous  form  of  fever.  1  hough  it  is  experienced  by  al- 
mofi  every  firanger,  and  at  times  by  mofi  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  it  is  feldom  hazardous;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
undoubtedly  enfeebles  the  conflitutiun,  and  prepares  it 
for  finking  under  other  difeafes.  It  is  always  towards 
the  end  of  fummer,  when  the  heat  is  moH  intenfe,  and 
the  health  of  the  people  moH  weakened  by  the  hot 
and  rooifl  climate  of  America,  that  the  dreadful  dif- 
eafe,  the  yellow  fe*er,  makes  its  appearance.  It  thus 
comes  at  a  period  when  intermittent  fevers  at  all  times- 
abound  ;  and  the  extreme  mortality  which  it  produces 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for,  not  lefs  from  the  Hate 
of  debility  and  relaxation  with  regard  to  general 
health,  than  from  any  peculiar  malignity  of  the  dif- 
temper,  which  never  fails  to  yield  to  the  reflorative 
and  Hrengthening  power  of  a  few  frofiy  days,  or  even 
of  rainy.  It  is  a  lingular  circumflance,  that  of  the 
great  number  of  French  who  were  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  different  periods  at  which  it  was  defolated 
by  this  fatal  fcourge,  fometimes  none,  and  never  more 
than  four  or  five  in  a  feafon,  fuffered  by  the  yellow 
fever,  though  none  of  them  deferted  the  city  on  that 
occafion.  The  only  plaufible,  though  probably  inade¬ 
quate,  account  which  lias  ever  been  given  of  the  c;?ufo 
of  their  efcaping  that  calamity,  is  their  habitual  ab- 
Hinence  from  fpirituous  liquors;  in  the  ufe  of  which, 
the  Americans  of  all  ranks,  that  is  the  men,  not  the 
women,  indulge  very  freely,  and  thereby  no  doubt  in- 
creafe  the  degree  of  debility  which  the  climate  has  a 
tendency  to  produce,  and  confequently  expofe  them¬ 
felves  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  influence  of  any  con¬ 
tagious  diflemper.  Under  all  its  difadvantages,  however, 
the  climate  of  America  allows  the  full  exertion  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  human  faculties.  Men  of  found 
conflitutions  in  every  part  of  it  attain  to  old  age.  Even 
in  South  Carolina  in  1787,  of  the  9600  white  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Charleflown  200  were  above  60  years  ;  and  in 
the  New  England  Hates  inflances  of  great  longevity 
abound.  440 

The  manufactures  that  arc  carried  on  in  the  United  American 
States  are  extremely  few.  A  year  feldom  paffes  away,  ™a"ufac* 
without  attempts  being  made  by  individuals  to  eflablifli 
cotton-works,  glafs-houfes,  and  other  extenfive  manu¬ 
factories,  but  without  fuccefs.  Sometimes,  particular 
Hates  afliH  in  the  moH  liberal  manner,  with  the  public 
money,  the  undertakers  of  thefe  plans  ;  but  the  money 
is  foon  fpent,  and  the  work  obliged  to  be  dropped. 

The.  reafon  is  obvious.  In  the  European  nations,  men 
and  women  abound,  and  the  lower  claffes  are,  therefore, 
under  the  neceflity  of  giving  their  indufiry,  and  the 
refult  of  their  fkill,  for  little  more  than  what  is  barely 
fufficient  to  afford  them  fubffflence.  In  America  the 
cafe  is  different.  Men  are  few,  the  foil  is  fertile  and  un¬ 
occupied,  and  fubfiflence  is  eafily  procured.  Every  man 
afpires,  therefore,  to  the  poffeflion  of  fomething  beyond 
the  gratification  of  his  prefent  wants,  or  the  mere  necef- 
faries  of  life.  He  endeavours  to  become  independent, 
by  obtaining  and  cultivating  a  portion  of  the  foil  for 
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his  own  ufe.  To  withdraw  him  from  an  enterprife  of 
this  kind,  which  is  fo  flattering  to  the  paflions  of  all 
men,  a  large  reward  is  neceffary,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  an  ordinary  tradefman  in  America  do  not  receive 
high  wages,  he  will  go  to  the  woods,  and  fettle  as  a 
farmer,  or  fmall  proprietor,  which  in  that  country  he 
can  do  upon  ealy  term'.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Europe  find  it  ealy  to  underfell  all 
thofe  who  attempt  to  rival  them  in  America,  Even, 
when  a  fkilful  European  manufacturer  conveys  his  ca¬ 
pital  and  his  tools  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  the  cafe  is  not 
altered.  His  fervants  and  labourers  muft  be  carried 
along  with  him.  Suppofing  this  difficulty  to  be  fur- 
mounted,  he  muft  immediately  give  them  three  times 
the  wages  that  they  received  in  Europe,  or  they  will 
not  remain  in  his  fervice,  as  they  can  eafily  obtain  fuch 
a  price  for  their  induftry  there.  In  confequence  of  high 
wages,  they  are  enabled,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  accumu¬ 
late  enough  of  money  to  enable  them  to  purchafe  or 
obtain  credit  for  a  fmall  farm,  in  a  fertile  though  re¬ 
mote  part  of  the  country.  They  never  fail,  therefore, 
fpeedily  to  defert  the  bufinefs  to  which  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  educated,  and  to  betake  themfelves  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  which,  from  the  independence  it  affords,  is  of  all 
occupations  the  raoft  grateful  to  the  human  mind.  Thus, 
any  great  manufacture  carried  on  in  America,  could 
onlv  be  fupported  by  a  fucceffion  of  emigrant  work¬ 
men,  receiving  exorbitant  wages,  and  having  the  pro- 
fpeCt  of  immediately  deferting  it ;  a  fituation,  in  which 
it  evidently  could  not  profper.  Hence,  to  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period,  that  is,  till  land  (hall  become  fcarce  and 
precious,  in  confequence  of  an  overflowing  population, 
the  United  States  of  America  muft  depend  upon  Eu¬ 
rope  for  their  mod  valuable  manufactures.  Neither 
is  this  a  misfortune  to  America.  Men  there,  as  elte- 
where,  in  following  out  their  own  private  intents,  con¬ 
tribute  moft  effeClually  to  advance  the  profperity  of 
their  country.  Agriculture  is  there  purfued  becaufe  it 
is  the  moft  profitable  of  all  employments  to  thofe  who 
engage  in  it,  and  leads  them  moft  rapidly  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  property  and  independence  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
by  providing  in  abundance  the  means  of  fubfiltence,  it 
facilitates  to  the  community  the  acquifition  of  what 
chiefly  it  wants,  a  numerous  population,  which,  by  the 
natural  progrefs  of  things,  will  ultimately  bring  in  its 
train  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arts. 

The  Americans,  however,  are  not  deftitute  of  a  con- 
fiderable  variety  of  fuch  manufactures,  as  their  peculiar 
fituation  has  naturally  led  them  to  eftablifh.  We  have 
already  mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the 
ore,  which  they  praCtife  in  feveral  fituations  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  mountains,  though  not  to  fuch  extent 
as  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  country.  1  hey  alfo 
tan  leather,  which  they  are  induced  to  do  from  the 
abundance  of  oak-bark  that  they  pofftfs  ;  and  they 
manufacture  hats  in  confiderable  quantities.  I  hey  have 
diftilleries  for  the  preparation  of  ipirituous  liquors,  both 
from  molaffes  imported  from  the  Weft  India  illands, 
and  from  grain.  Tradefmen  in  the  towns,  and  private 
families  in  remote  fituations,  prepare  foap,  candles,  and 
malt  liquors.  In  the  remoter  diltriCts,  the  women  alfo 
prepare  a  confiderable  part  of  the  clothing  of  their 
families.  Upon  the  rivers,  great  numbers  of  faw  mills 
are  ereCted,  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  to  profit  the 
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timber,  which  they  are  under  the  neceffity  of  cutting  America, 
down,  before  the  lands  can  be  brought  into  cultiva- 1  1  -v"" 
tion.  ConneCled  with  this  operation,  of  clearing  the 
land  of  timber,  is  the  preparation  of  pot  and  pearl  alhes. 

As  this  forms  a  confiderable.  branch  of  the  trade  of 
many  American  towns,  the  back  country  of  which 
has  been  recently  fettled,  we  (hall  here  (late  the  mode 
of  preparing  this  fait,  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  ^ 

Large  tubs  with  a  double  bottom  are  filled  with  the  Potaih 
allies  of  wood  :  the  uppermoft  bottom,  which  contains  work*, 
feveral  holes,  is  covered  with  allies,  about  io  or  II 
inches  deep,  while  the  under  part  of  the  tub  is  filled 
with  draw  or  hay.  Water  being  poured  over  the  allies 
extraCls  the  particles  of  fait,  and  difeharges  all  the  hete¬ 
rogeneous  matter  which  it  may  yet  contain  on  the  lay¬ 
er  of  hay  or  ftraw.  The  ley  is  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  cock,  and  if  it  fliould  not  yet  have  attained  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  ftrengtb,  poured  again  over  the  fame 
or  over  frelh  alhes.  The  ley  is  deemed  fufficiently 
itrong  when  an  egg  fwims  on  it.  This  ley  is  after¬ 
wards  boiled  in  large  iron  caldrons,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  filled  out  of  other  caldrons,  in  which  ley  is 
likewife  boiling.  If  the  ley  begins  to  thicken  in  the 
caldron,  no  frelh  ley  is  added,  but  the  fire  is  well 
fed  with  fuel  until  all  the  aqueous  particles  are  fe- 
parated,  and  the  whole  is  completely  infpiffated  and 
indurated.  This  fait  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  called 
black  pota/Jj.  Some  manufacturers  leave  the  potaih  in 
this  ftate  in  the  caldron,  and  increafe  the  fire,  by 
means  of  which  the  oil  is  difengaged  from  the  fait  in  a 
thick  fmoke,  and  the  black  potaih  affumes  a  gray  colour, 
in  which  ftate  it  is  packed  up  in  the  barrels  for  fale. 

The  procefs  of  preparing  the  potaih  requires  more 
or  lefs  time  according  to  the  quality  of  the  allies  and 
the  ley,  and  to  the  degree  of  (Length  of  the  latter  : 
the  medium  time  is  24  hours.  The  alhes  of  green 
wood,  and  efpecially  of  oak,  are  preferred.  No  potaih 
can  be  prepared  from  the  alhes  of  refinous  trees,  and 
alhes  which  are  five  or  fix  months  old  are  better  than 
thofe  that  are  new. 

Some  manufacturers  ule  only  one  caldron  for  boil¬ 
ing,  which  they  fill  with  cold  ley  as  it  comes  from  the 
tubs,  and  others  puts  the  fait,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
coagulate,  into  fmaller  caldrons  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
cefs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  efpecially 
in  the  north,  and  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  fell  the  wood  prepare  .the  potafli.  But 
there  are  alfo  large  manufactories,  where  from  30  to 
40  tubs  are  ufed  for  preparing  the  ley,  and  from  10  to 
1  2  caldrons  for  its  evaporation.  1  he  manufacturers 
buy  the  alhes  from  private  families.  1  he  tubs  and 
caldrons  are  of  different  fixes,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  extent  of  the  manufactory.  By  a  gene¬ 
ral  eftimatc,  from  fire  to  fix  hundred  bufhcls  of  alhes 
yield  a  ton  of  potafli. 

The  barrels  in  which  the  potafli  is  packed  up,  mult 
be  made  of  white  oak,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  of 
wood  which  is  but  little  porous.  The  Haves  ought  to 
be  far  more  durable  than  for  calks  in  which  other 
dry  goods  are  packed,  the  hoops  alfo  mult  be  more 
numerous  ;  for  the  leaft  fiffure  would  expofe  the  pot- 
ath  to  humidity,  to  the  air,  and  conftquently  to  dcli- 
quefeence  and  diffolution.  Inltanccs  have  occurred, 

wheu 
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America,  when  -barrels  badly  made  and  hooped,  and  which  had 

’ ...  j  been  filled  with  potafh,  were  foon  after  found  to  be  half 
44S  empty. 

Pearl-athes.  Pearl-affi  is  well  known  to  be  potaffi  purified  by  cal¬ 
cination.  To  this  end  the  potafh  is  put  into  a  kiln, 
conflrufled  in  an  oval  form,  of  plafler  of  Paris  ;  the 
infide  of  which  being  made  otherwife  perfectly  clofe, 
is  horizontally  interfered  by  an  iron  grate,  on  which 
the  potafh  is  placed.  Under  this  grate  a  fire  is  made  5 
and  the  heat  reverberated  by  the  arched  upper  part  of 
the  kiln,  completes  the  calcination,  and  converts  the 
potafh  into  pearl-afh,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  kiln, 
and,  when  completely  cooled,  packed  in  barrels.  The 
procefs  of  calcination  lafts  about  an  hour.  Pearl-afh  is 
proportionally  more  heavy  than  potafh,  on  account  of 
its  greater  compaflnefs,  and  the  lofs  of  weight  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  latter,  though  the  calcination  is  very 
trifling.  Although  pearl-alli  is  lefs  liable  to  deliquefce 
by  the  air  than  potafh,  yet  the  barrels' in  which  it  is 
packed  are  of  the  fame  fort  and  ftruflure  with  thofe  in 
which  the  latter  fait  is  barrelled.  They  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  fizes,  and  contain  from  200  to  300  pounds.  Pot¬ 
afh  as  well  as  pearl-afh  is  fold  by  tons  in  the  courfe 
of  trade  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  export  either  before 
it  is  duly  infpefled  by  the  public  fearchers,  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpofe  in  all  the  Hates  where  pearl  or 
445  potafh  is  manufaflured. 

■Maple  The  manufacture  of  fugar  from  the  maple  tree, 

fu2ar-  acer  fc.ccliarinum  Linn,  called  by  the  Indians  ozcketa, 
is  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
whole  country  to  the  northward  of  Pennfylvania  a- 
bounds  with  thefe  trees,  and  alfo  to  the  foutluvard  up¬ 
on  approaching  the  mountains.  In  the  weflern  terri¬ 
tory  they  everywhere  abound.  Very  confiderable 
quantities  of  fugar  are  made  from  them  ;  fo  as  to  af¬ 
ford  to  the  inhabitants  an  abundant  fupply  of  that  va¬ 
luable  commodity.  The  medium  produce  of  a  tree 
Handing  in  the  midfl  of  a  wood,  is  three  pounds  of  fu¬ 
gar.  The  average  produce  of  trees  Handing  on  ground 
which  has  been  cleared  of  all  other  woods,  is  from  fix 
to  feven  pounds  per  tree.  A  barrel  of  the  firfi  juice 
which  comes  from  the  maple  tree  will  yield  feven 
pounds  of  fugar,  and  four  if  it  Hand  in  the  midfl  of 
other  wood.  The  ordinary  price  of  this  fugar  is  is. 
per  pound.  A  barrel  of  the  fecond  juice  will  yield 
three  gallons  and  a  half  of  treacle.  Tour  or  five  bar¬ 
rels  of  the  third  juice  will  yield  one  barrel  of  a  good 
and  pleafant  vinegar.  The  vinegar  is  found  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  in  proportion,  as  the  juice  is  more  concentrated  by 
boiling.  Hence  fome  perfons  brew  but  one  barrel  of 
vinegar  from  10  barrels  of  the  third  juice.  To  clari¬ 
fy  this  vinegar  it  mufl  be  boiled  with  leaves.  The 
third  juice,  when  not  ufed  for  vinegar,  yields,  if  mix¬ 
ed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  a  fermented  li¬ 
quor  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  longer  the  firfl 
juice  is  boiled,  the  better  and  finer  the  fugar  becomes. 
In  order  that  the  trees  may  continue  produflive,  they 
require  to  be  tapped  with  extraordinary  care,  that  is, 
the  fiffures  or  wounds  made  in  them  for  extrafling  the 
juice,  mufl  neither  be  too  deep  nor  too  wide  ;  fo  that 
no  water  may  fettle  in  them,  and  that  the  wood  may 
clofe  again  in  the  fpace  of  a  twelvemonth.  During 
the  time  the  juice  is  flowing  out,  which  lafls  about  fix 
weeks,  and  generally  begins  about  the  commencement 
-of  the  month  of  February,  all  the  days  on  which  it 
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freezes  or  rains  are  lofl  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  days  on  Ameiica. 
which  the  bufinefs  can  be  purfued  to  advantage,  is  fre-  — y— 
quently  from  thefe  circumflances  much  dirnini filed. 

Yet  during  the  above  time,  two  perfons  can  often 
make  from  500  to  600  pounds  of  good  fugar,  and  this 
quantity  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workmen  employed.  As  the  maple  tree,  wherever 
it  is  encouraged  upon  a  moifl  foil,  multiplies  with 
aflonifhing  rapidity,  there  is  no  other  limit  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  than  the  want  of  people  to  engage  in  it,  or 
the  limited  demand  for  the  commodity  in  a  thinly 
peopled  country.  (For  other  particulars  refpefling  this 
interefling  fubjefl,  fee  Sugar). 

Ship-building  is  an  art  much  praflifed  in  the  north-  Ship-build« 
ern  Hates  upon  the  fea  coafl.  The  Americans  are  un-  ing. 
derfiood  to  poffefs  confiderable  Hull  in  this  branch  of 
bufinefs,  and  to  perform  their  work  both  in  a  fubflan- 
tial  and  frugal  manner.  I11  building  veflels  in  New 
England,  they  make  the  beams  wdiich  fupport  the  deck 
from  the  trunk  of  the.  fpruce  fir  j  taking  care  that 
thefe,  and  fome  other  parts  which  are  framed  of  this 
timber,  have  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of  wood,  and  be 
flrongly  rivetted  together.  The  refl  of  the  veffel  is 
made  of  oak  planks.  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  fpruce 
fir  has  been  ufed  in  building  (hips  in  this  quarter.  The 
Hiip-builders  affirm,  that  it  is  an  improvement  to  the 
veffels  ;  though,  in  all  probability,  the  fcarcity  of  oak 
which  now  begins  to  be  felt  on  the  fea  coafl  of  New 
England,  has  been  the  chief  caufe  of  the  innovation. 

It  is  faid,  however,  that  the  fpruce  fir  refifls,  better 
than  almofl  any  other  kind  of  wood,  the  aflion  of  the 
fun  and  the  weather,  which  in  the  American  climate 
put  all  kinds  of  timber  to  a  fevere  trial.  The  planks 
of  the  body  of  their  ffiips,  to  the  water’s  edge,  are  often 
made,  not  of  oak  but  of  beech  wood,  or  of  the  wood 
of  the  black  bird),  which  is  reckoned  equally  hard  and 
durable.  The  keel  is  of  the  wood  of  the  beech,  of  the 
fugar  maple,  or  of  what  is  called  the  rod  maple.  By 
ufing  thefe  kinds  of  wood  for  fo  many  purpofes,  there  is 
often  not  above  a  fifth-part  of  the  ffiip  made  of  oak. 

The  ffiip-builders  maintain,  that  the  beech,  the  black 
birch,  and  the  maple,  are  very  ferviceable  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  iron,  which  the  faline  particles  of  the  oak 
are  apt  to  confume.  Inflead  of  ufing  tallow  for  thofe 
purpofes  in  (hip-building,  to  which  it  has  been  ufually 
applied,  all  the  fliip-carpenters  in  America  make  ufe 
of  train  oil  very  plentifully  laid  on.  By  thefe  devices, 
they  have  reduced  the  expence  of  ffiip-building  to  half 
of  what  it  formerly  was,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the 
perfons  engaged  in  it. 

The  fiffieries  are  a  branch  of  induflry  in  which  Fiflieries 
the  Americans  engage  to  a  confiderable  extent.  The  of  cod. 
whole  coafl  of  Maffachufets,  and  efpecially  of  the  di- 
flrift  of  Maine,  is  inhabited  by  fiffiermen  engaged  in 
the  fiffiing  of  cod  upon  the  great  bank  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  or  in  the  fea  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  They 
bring  all  the  fiffi  on  fliore,  where  they  receive  the  laft 
dreffing.  The  fifli  are  rvafhed  and  laid  in  heaps,  that 
the  water  may  run  off.  Thereafter  they  are  expofed 
for  two  or  three  days  to  the  air :  after  which  they  are 
placed  on  hurdles  that  are  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
breadth,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  as 
long  as  the  field  on  which  they  are  erefled.  The  fiffi 
are  laid  feparately,  and  frequently  turned,  that  they 
may  get  thoroughly  dry  j  which  happens  under  a 

bright 
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America,  bright  American  fun  in  about  fix  days.  At  laft  they 
» ■  ■- v— .  ■  are  packed  in  cafes,  preffed  down,  and  exported  either 
to  the  Weft  Indies  or  to  Europe.  The  beft  fiftr,  that 
is,  thofe  caught  in  the  firft  fiftring  months,  are  fuperior 
to  the  reft,  from  being  dried  more  flowly.  They  are 
fent  to  Spain,  excepting  a  few  that  are  ufually  befpoke 
by  the  better  fort  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
are  fold  at  double  the  price  of  thofe  which  are  caught 
later  in  the  year,  when  the  heat  is  more  intenfe.  The 
fifti  caught  on  the  coafts  of  Maflachufets  and  of  Maine 
are  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  plentiful  as  thofe  taken  at 
the  Great  Bank  near  Newfoundland  ;  yet  this  filhery 
employs  a  confiderable  number  of  veffels,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  only  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  coaft,  and  return 
452  home  every  week. 

Whale  Befides  this,  and  the  falmon  and  herring  fiftieries, 

ifhery.  which  are  confiderable,  the  Americans  alfo  engage  ex- 
tenfively  in  the  whale  fiftiing,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
and  in  the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  in 
the  Weft  Indian  feas,  as  far  eaftward  as  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  1 8th  to  the  25th  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude.  The  bufinefs  is  fometimes  alfo  profecuted  in 
Hudfon’s  bay,  and  the  feas  adjacent  to  the  coaft  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  which  abound  more  than  the 
fouthern  feas  in  whales,  and  thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  and 
fuch  as  afford  oil  of  a  better  quality.  But  as  the  vaft 
mafles  of  ice  which  infeft  the  feas  in  thefe  northern  la¬ 
titudes  render  the  fiftiing  dangerous,  the  Americans  in 
general  abandon  the  filhery  in  the  north  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fifliermen.  Of  late  years,  the  whales  have  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned  the  coafts  of  the  United  States, 
though  they  were  formerly  found  in  confiderable  num¬ 
bers  in  that  quarter.  The  fpermaceti  whales  are  chief¬ 
ly  found  in  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coafts  of  Africa 
and  Madagafcar,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  3nd  on  the 
coafts  of  Peru  and  Chili.  A  voyage  to  this  fiftiing  oc¬ 
cupies  from  ten  to  eighteen  months.  The  crew  receive 
no  wages,  but  have  a  certain  fhare  of  the  blubber  ;  the 
captain  has  a  fifth  ;  the  pilot  a  five-and-fortieth  or  a 
fixtieth  part  of  what  is  taken.  The  owners  never 
make  lefs  than  20  per  cent,  upon  the  adventure  ;  and 
the  captain,  from  a  fuccefsful  voyage,  in  common  years, 
and  at  ordinary  prices,  ufually  receives  about  eight  or 
nine  hundred  dollars.  A  ftiip  of  1 60  tons  has  a  crew 
of  15  perfons  and  two  boats.  At  their  return,  the 
blubber  which  has  been  barrelled  at  fea  is  put  into 
frefh  barrels,  and  cleared  from  its  fediment  before  it  is 
carried  to  market;  for  though  the  fediment  be  as  fit  as 
the  reft  for  ufe  in  the  foap-works,  yet  the  oil  in  which 
it  appears  is  regarded  as  of  inferior  quality  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  market.  This  fediment,  and  a  fort  of  white 
flefh  which  is  found  in  the  head  and  belly  of  the  whale, 
453  are  then  fqueezed  in  a  prefs.  A  new  quantity  of  oil 

Spermaceti  of  the  beft  quality  is  thus  obtained.  The  refidue  which 

candles.  remains  after  the  firft  prefling  is  put  again  into  the 
pref-,  and  more  forcibly  fqueezed  than  before.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  certain  quantity  of  oil ;  and  it  is  the  produce  of 
this  laft  fqueezing  which,  after  undergoing  a  boiling, 
is  poured  into  moulds,  and  forms  fpermaceti  candles  ; 
Thefe  are  fold  for  half  a  dollar  a  pound.  1  hofe  which 
are  called  fpermaceti  fifties  yield  this  matter  in  great 
quantity.  In  their  heads  alone  there  are  often  five  or 
fix  tons  of  this  matter  ;  though  the  other  whales  have 
the  head  differently  compofed,  and  do  not  afford  above 
a  quarter  of  a  ton  out  of  each  head.  Ihus  all  whales 
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yield  more  or  lefs  of  this  matter,  which  is  fo  much  va-  Amenta, 
lued  a3  a  material  for  candles.  v— J 

Though  the  Americans  have  few  manufactures,  they  454 
engage  extenfively  in  every  kind  of  trade.  In  the  in-  ^.^nCa* 
terior  of  the  country,  almoft  every  perfon  who  can  com¬ 
mand  the  requifite  capital  is  an  innkeeper,  or  keeps  a 
ftore.  The  employment  of  innkeeper  is  there  perfectly 
refpeftable,  and  is  carried  on  by  perfons  of  diftinguilh- 
ed  character.  What  is  called  a  ftore  in  America  is  a 
fhop  or  place  where  all  kinds  of  commodities  intended 
for  confumption  are  to  be  found  and  fold  by  retail. 

Nothing  is  excluded  from  it.  Train  oil  and  candles, 
ftationary  wares,  hardwares,  and  cloth,  together  with 
diftilled  fpirits,  fugar,  wines,  and  coffee,  are  all  kept  in 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  drops  of  fome  of  the  re¬ 
mote  villages  in  Scotland.  In  fome  fituations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  thefe  ftores  produce  confiderable  profit,  and  are 
made  fubfervient  to  other  fpeculations.  When  a  man 
engages  in  the  clearing  of  land,  and  can  at  the  fame 
time  afford  to  lay  in  the  goods  neceffary  for  keeping  a 
ftore,  he  is  enabled  to  get  back  from  the  workmen 
whom  he  employs  the  greateft  part  of  the  wages  he  has 
paid  them,  in  the  form  of  profit  upon  the  goods  which 
they  purchafe  at  his  ftore.  In  this  way,  he  contrives 
to  have  his  work  performed  at  a  price  which  ultimately 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  half  of  what  is  paid  by 
others  for  the  fame  labour.  45^ 

With  regard  to  foreign  trade,  the  United  States  Foreign 
have  of  late  years  poffeffed  a  very  great  proportion  oftrai'e’ 
that  which  has  been  carried  on  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  The  vaft  extent  of  fea  coaft,  amounting  to  near¬ 
ly  2000  miles,  which  fpreads  before  the  United  Slates, 
the  number  of  excellent  harbours,  the  numerous 
creeks  and  immenie  bays  which  indent  the  coaft, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  peninfulate  the  whole 
country,  fo  habituate  all  young  perfons  in  America  to 
the  idea  of  a  maritime  life,  and  to  a  fondnefs  for  navi¬ 
gation,  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  at  all  times 
found  ready  to  engage  in  it.  The  enterprifing  fpirit 
of  the  people  favours  this  tendency  ;  and  accordingly, 
every  kind  of  commercial  fpeculation  eafily  finds  men 
ready  to  embark  in  it.  For  fome  time  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Britain,  by  which  their  independence 
was  acknowledged  in  1783,  while  each  flate  continued 
to  have  its  particular  laws,  prohibitions,  and  regula¬ 
tions;  while  the  cuftomhoufe  rates  changed  every  year, 
according  to  momentary  confiderations  ;  and  while  an 
aiflive  jealoufy  and  rivalfhip  lubfiftcd  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  llates,  the  commerce  of  the  whole  remained  on 
a  very  precarious  footing.  It  was  only  from  t lie  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  eftablifnment  of  their  neiv  conftitulion  that 
a  confident  fyftem  of  national  commerce  could  be 
adopted.  It  fo  happened,  that  this  period  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  their  «  ngaging  extenfivclv  in  fo¬ 
reign  trade.  The  violent  flunk,  or  rather  the  utter 
ruin,  which  the  revolution  brought  along  with  it  to 
t he  manufactures  and  commerce  of  France,  forced  her 
to  open  the  ports  of  her  colonies  to  the  veffels  of  neu¬ 
tral  powers.  From  that  moment,  the  American*  en- 
groffed  all  the  commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  which 
they  were  fo  well  fituated  to  carry  on  to  advantage. 

The  other  powers  of  Europe,  which  had  alfo  colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  being  all  fucce (lively  engaged  in 
the  war,  opened  the  ports  of  their  colonies  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  the  Americans,  or  at  leaft  confiderabJy  dinrinilh- 
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America,  ed  their  prohibitive  regulations.  Thus  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  had  the  victualling  of  the  Weft 
India  illands,  as  well  as  an  exclufive  trade  with  the 
, French  and  Dutch  colonies,  not  only  in  provifions, 
but  alfo  in  commodities  of  every  kind.  Their  Ihips 
were  freighted  to  carry  Weft  India  produce  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  bring  back  in  return  the  articles  neceflary 
for  the  confumption  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
thofe  fame  colonies.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  great  fcarcity  of  provifions  that  during  various 
years  prevailed  either  in  France  or  in  Great  Eritain, 
the  Americans  found  in  thefe  countries  a  ready  and 
profitable  market  for  all  the  produdtions  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  By  thefe  means,  aided  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
banks,  and  by  an  unexpenfive,  though  efficient,  go¬ 
vernment,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  foon  be¬ 
came  extremely  extenfive.  It  reached  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  China,  and  every  part  of  the  known  world.  It 
is  true,  that  by  the  ralhnefs  of  their  fpeculations,  many 
American  merchants  buffered  ;  but  the  tide  of  commer¬ 
cial  prdfperity  was  very  great  upon  the  whole,  and  al- 
moft  unexampled  ;  fo  that  great  fortunes  have  been  ra¬ 
pidly  acquired  in  all  the  maritime  towns  of  the  United 
States. 

Whether  this  commercial  profperity  will  be  perma¬ 
nent,  now  that  the  European  nations  have  returned  to 
the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  confequently  have  reco¬ 
vered  the  power  of  carrying  on  their  own  commerce 
without  danger  or  interruption,  with  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  an  abundant  population,  and  of  inferior  wages 
of  labour,  is  a  queftion  about  which  many  doubts  nave 
been  entertained.  It  remains,  however,  with  men  of 
found  reflection  in  America,  a  queftion  of  fome  diffi¬ 
culty,  whether,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  affairs,  the 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  conduit  an  extenfive  fo¬ 
reign  commerce,  is,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
profperity  of  their  empire.  Diftant  navigations  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  population, 
by  the  great  number  of  men  which  they  confume,  and 
by  preventing  the  increafe  of  families.  This  kind  of 
commerce,  alfo,  by  keeping  up  a  tafte  for  foreign  luxu¬ 
ries,  induces  a  people  that  have  no  manufactures  to 
iavilh  away  the  neceffaries  of  life  on  the  purchafe  of 
fuperfluilies,  and  thus  to  introduce  a  coftly  ftyle  of  li¬ 
ving,  which  is  faid  already  to  prevail  too  much  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  in  every  country  has  been 
found  to  be  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  increafe  of  the 

circumftance  in  the  mode  of  managing  the  A- 
jmerican  commerce  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed.  In 
Europe,  we  are  accuftomed  to  imagine  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  be  qualified  to  aft  as  captain  of  a  (hip  till  he  has 
made  a  number  of  voyages,  and  pafftd  through  a  regu¬ 
lar  courfe  of  ftudy  ;  whereas,  in  New  England,  the 
merchants  do  not  hefitate  to  entruft  the  ir  (hips  to  young 
perfons,  who  have  frequently  been  only  one  year  at 
fea.  As  they  have  grown  up  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
counting-houfe,  they  are  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the 
price,  the  quality,  and  the  fale  of  each  different  com¬ 
modity.  The  firft  year  they  are  affociated  with  a 
fkilful  fteerfmate,  and  aft  at  once  in  the  capacity  of 
captain  and  fupercargo.  Their  veffels  do  not  buffer 
flfipwreck  more  frequently  than  other  fiiips  which  are 
more  cautioufly  navigated.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  thefe  young  people  become  merchants  them- 


people. 
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felves,  the  captain’s  profits  being  always  confiderable.  Am  trice. 

As  they  are  generally  appointed  from  the  families  of - v - •* 

merchants,  they  receive  affiftance  from  their  employ- 
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There  is  ene  kind  of  commerce  which,  in  fpeaking  Traffic  of 

of  the  -trade  of  the  United  States,  ought  not  to  be^n^> 
omitted,  as  it  is  altogether  peculiar  to  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  that  is,  the  traffic  of  land.  This  trade  is  founded 
upon  the  confiderable  mafs  of  land  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  in  comparifon  with  their  prelVnt  po¬ 
pulation,  and  upon  the  probability  of  the  rapid  aug¬ 
mentation  of  that  population,  either  by  the  natural  and 
ordinary  means  of  reproduction,  or  by  foreign  ^emigra¬ 
tions.  This,  like  all  other  branches  of  trade,  and  more 
than  any  other,  is  a  traffic  of  fpeculation.  At  the  end 
of  the  revolution,  the  wafte  lands,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  American  empire,  were 
found  to  belong  to  different  ftates,  which,  as  fove- 
reigns,  now  inherited  this  properly  from  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  the  crown  of  Great  Eritain.  The  lands  granted 
by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  have,  with  fome  excep¬ 
tions,  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  grantees  ;  but 
the  amount  of  thefe  was  infinitely  fmall  in  proportion 
to  the  mafs  of  the  uncultivated  land.  The  fmall  ftates 
near  the  fea  having  been  longer  inhabited,  poffeffed  but 
a  fmall  portion  ;  and  fome  had  none  at  all  ;  while  the 
great  ftates,  whofe  territory  extended  far  into  the  inte¬ 
rior,  fuch  as  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  New  York,  were  in  poffeffion  of  immenfe 
quantities  of  foreft  lands.  It  was  neceffary  for  thefe 
ftates  to  fell  the  wafte  lands,  to  afford  encouragement 
to  their  growing  population,  to  prefent  a  bait  to  fo¬ 
reign  emigration,  and  to  liquidate  the  debts  refulting 
from  the  war  without  burdening  the  people  with  new 
taxes,  which  at  that  time  they  v'ere  little  able  to  bear. 

Among  the  lands  to  be  fold  were  the  confifcated  eftates 
of  the  royalifts,  who  had  given  affiftance  to  the  Britilh 
during  the  war.  To  bring  thefe  lands  to  fale,  the 
ftates  opened  land  offices,  where  perfons  who  meant  to 
purchafe  received  warrants  to  have  the  lands  they 
pointed  out  furveyed  by  the  furveyor  of  the  ftate,  pof¬ 
feffion  being  delayed  till  payment  of  the  price,  or  ful¬ 
filment  of  fome  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  transfe¬ 
rence.  Great  fpeculations  immediately  began,  land 
being  purchafeable  of  all  the  ftates  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  ftates  were  then  inundated  with  paper  money,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each,  and  all  in  a  ftate  of  depreciation.  By 
buying  up  this  paper  at  a  trifling  price  throughout  the 
country,  and  delivering  it  to  the  ftates  as  the  price  of 
territory,  many  {peculators  acquired  land  with  a  real 
value  of  two  or  three  cents  or  hundredth  parts  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  per  acre,  payable  in  fix  or  eight  years,  with  a  dif- 
count  from  the  treafury  of  the  ftate  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  value  at  which  the  land  was 
rated  by  the  law.  Other  {peculators,  without  adopt¬ 
ing  fuch  a  mode  of  payment,  made  purchafes  merely 
upon  the  hope  entertained  by  every  American  of  an 
immediate  increafe  of  population,  by  emigration  and 
otherwife,  which  would  neceffarily  foon  raife  the  price 
of  lands.  Confiderable  quantities  of  land  were  alfo 
bellowed  by  the  ftates  upon  the  officers  and  foldiers 
who  had  been  employed  in  their  armies  during  the  war, 
as  a  remuneration  for  their  fervices.  By  thefe  grants, 
and  by  purchafes  made  by  individuals  from  the  land 
offices  of  the  feveral  ftates,  or  from  commifficners  ap¬ 
pointed 
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pointed  to  put  up  large  portions  to  public  fale,  a  great 
extent  of  territory  in  all  the  Hates  foon  came  to  be  held, 
and  continues  to  this  day  to  be  (peculated  upon,  by  pri¬ 
vate  perfons.  The  fpeculators  in  land  who  hold  great 
quantities  of  that  commodity,  endeavour  to  turn  it  to 
account  chiefly  in  three  ways :  iff,  By  felling  the  land 
in  large  parcels  to  men  of  fortune  in  Europe  or  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  2dly,  By  felling  it  in  fmall  parcels  to  families 
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But  fuch  bargains  are  unufual  ;  fettlers  being  unwilling 
to  accept  of  a  temporary  right.  Almofl  all  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  therefore,  endeavour  to  get  fome 
perfons  to  accept,  upon  moderate  terms,  of  fmall  lots, 
and  to  fettle  upon  their  eflates  ;  becaufe  by  clearing 
fome  portions  of  it,  they  enhance  the  value  of  the 
reft. 


America. 
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v  -  r-  ,  -  *  „  -  The  third  mode  of  deming  advantage  from  nur-I-sod  with- 

who  mean  to  fettle  upon  it  ;  and,  laftly,  By  preferving  chafes  of  land,  by  waiting  till  time  has  raifed  its  price  held  from 

who  ta*  not  been  hope*”/ a* 
able  to  employ  the  two  others,  borne  perfons,  how- 
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of  merchandife  have  raifed  the  value  of  it  to  a  price  an 
fwerable  to  their  expectation. 

The  firft  of  thefe  modes,  is  that  which  is  moft  ge¬ 
nerally  detired.  To  accomplilh  it,  agents  have  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  been  fent  to  Europe.  Several  great  fales 
were  by  their  means  effefted  in  England  upon  advan¬ 
tageous  terms,  which  raifed  the  price  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  lands,  increafed  the  confidence  of  the  fpeculators, 
added  to  their  numbers,  and  extended  their  febemes. 
The  opinion  of  an  immenfe  emigration,  to  which  the 
French  revolution  and  the  fituation  of  Europe  gave 
rife,  confpired  for  fome  time  to  give  confidence  to  thefe 
fpeculators.  The  great  fales  to  Europeans  were  faci- 
cilitated  by  the  periods  of  the  payments  to  be  made  to 
the  ftates,  which  were  always  ditlant,  and  bv  the  delays 
of  thefe  payments,  which  could  not  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  In  the  Hates  of  Pennfylvania  and 
Maryland,  every  foreigner  could  buy  and  poflefs  land 
as  well  as  a  citizen.  In  fome  others,  although  this 
privilege  was  not  given  by  law  to  foreigners  irr  gene¬ 
ral,  yet  it  was  readily  permitted  by  the  legiflature  when 
applied  for.  In  all  the  ffates,  a  foreigner  may  hold 
land  in  the  name  of  an  inhabitant  j  and  the  great  in- 
tereft  the  ftates  had  in  felling,  and  in  buying  foreign 
capitals  into  their  territory,  has  always  given  entire  fe¬ 
rtility  to  this  borrowed  right  of  pofleftion.  In  making 
bargains  of  this  kind,  the  conditions  are  various  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  parties.  The  periods  of  pay¬ 
ments  are  generally  (hurt :  at  leaft  a  large  part  of  the 
purchafe  money  is  paid  down  when  the  bargain  is  con¬ 
cluded.  The  conditions  impofed  by  the  ftates  in  the 
contrafts  of  fale,  are  binding  by  law  upon  the  new  pur- 
chafers  j  but  very  often  the  old  purchafer  remains  re- 
fponfible,  in  cafe  of  their  not  being  fulfilled  by  the 
new  one.  The  new  purchafers  become  fpeculators 
themfelves,  and  in  order  to  turn  their  new  property  to 
account,  have  recourfe  to  the  fime  means  that  were 
employed  by  thofe  of  whom  they  bought  it. 

Land  is  fold  in  fmall  parcels  in  feveral  ways  :  either 
out  and  out  for  ready  money,  a  mode  of  fale  which 
though  not  unfrequent,  is  not  the  moft  common  ;  or 
out  and  out,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  inftalments  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  title  deeds  are  not  delivered  till  after 
the  purchafe  money  is  entirely  paid ;  and  the  feller  re¬ 
tains  a  right  of  ejecting  the  new  fettler  from  his  land, 
if  the  conditions  of  payment  be  not  fulfilled.  Some¬ 
times  the  feller  only  requires  a  fmall  part  of  the  price 
of  the  land  in  ready  money  ;  and  the  land  remains 
fubjeft  to  a  perpetual  rent,  payable  in  money  or  in 
produce,  which  the  purchafer  is  not  always  left  at  li¬ 
berty  to  redeem.  Sometimes  the  feller  endeavours  to 
let  his  lands,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  for  an  an¬ 
nual  rent,  or  under  condition  of  clearing  annually  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  the  whole  improvements  be¬ 
ing  to  return  to  himfelf  at  the  termination  of  the  lcafe  ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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with  little  capital,  endeavour  to  wait  upon  the  price, 
mere  calculation  of  the  rite  that  will  probably  take 
place  in  a  given  time.  In  thefe  calculations,  men  of 
a  fanguine  temper  are  frequently  deceived  ;  and  there 
are  many  examples  of  proprietors,  who  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  would  be  extremely  glad  to  fell  at  the  price 
that  they  had  refufed  the  year  before.  Thefe  fpecula- 
tions  in  land,  however,  have  been  the  means  of  making 
great  fortunes  in  America  j  but  they  have  alfo,  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  without  fufficient  capital,  occafioned  more  di- 
ftrefs  and  greater  and  more  dilaftrous  bankruptcies  than 
any  other  kind  of  commercial  adventures.  The  lands 
in  America  are  alfo  the  branch  of  trade  which  has 
given  occafion  to  the  greateft  number  of  law  fuits,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  titles  as  of  the  boundaries  of 
eftates,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fale. 

The  moft  certain,  as  well  as  the  moft  advantageous 
means  of  deriving  profit  from  a  great  extent  of  new 
lands  in  America,  is  faid  to  be  for  the  purchafer  to  be¬ 
gin  clearing  it  himfelf ;  to  attraft  inhabitants  as 
ipeedily  as  poflible,  by  giving  them,  at  a  low  rate,  and 
even  for  nothing,  if  neceffary,  a  number  of  acres  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families  ;  to  erect 
mills,  make  bridges  and  roads,  even  to  build  a  few 
houfes,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  tffbrts  of 
the  new  fettlers.  There  is  no  example  of  thefe  firft 
facrifices,  when  made  with  intelligence  and  to  a  fuit- 
able  extent,  having  failed  rapidly  to  increafe  the  value 
of  the  land  referved  by  the  proprietor,  and  fpeedily  to 
enrich  him  by  attrafting  great  numbers  of  emigrants 
from  other  countries.  As  the  fubduing  of  a  vaft  wil- 
dernefs,  and  filling  it  with  men  of  a  civilized  race  and 
charafter,  is  an  event  of  much  importance  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  mankind,  we  (hall  here  take  notice  of  one  of 
the  inftances  of  great  fuccefs  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  that  occurred  to  an  European  fpeculator.  .6o 

The  diftrift  called  Gencffee  on  the  fouthern  ftiore  of  Rtmark- 
Lake  Ontario,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  diftrift  which  fpecu- 
was  not  then  fold,  was  in  1791  purchafed,  in  London,  jui0n  in 
from  Mr  Morris  for  is.  per  acre.  He  had  bought  it 
from  Mr  Phelps  for  yd.  per  acre.  The  contraft  wasian<t. 
concluded  on  the  fuppofition  that  this  traft  of  land 
contained  1,000,003  of  acres  :  and  a  condition  was  ad¬ 
ded  that  the  price  or  fum  of  50,0001.  fterling,  which 
was  to  be  paid  immediately,  ftiould  be-  returned  by  Mr 
Morris,  provided  that  Captain  Williamfon,  the  oftenfi- 
ble  purchafer,  who  was  to  view  the  lands,  ftiould  not 
find  them  anfwerable  to  the  defeription  given  of  them. 

The  purchafer  was  fathfied  with  the  lands,  and  on  Pur¬ 
veying  them  a  furplus  was  difeovered  of  no  Ids  than 
120,000  acres.  But  Mr  Morris  made  no  difficulty  on 
transferring  them,  together  with  the  re-ft,  to  Captain 
Williamfon,  without  the  leaft  remuneration,  becaufe, 
as  he  obfervod,  he  had  intended  to  fell  the  whole  wit  li¬ 
ft  oat 
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Captain  Williamfon  is  fufpedled 


A 

'  America,  out  any  refervation. 

to  have  been  only  the  agent  of'  a  very  wealthy  Britilh 
baronet.  But  in  every  refpedt  he  has  adted  as  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  diftridt  bought  by  him,  bounded  on  one 
fide  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Geneffee,  extends  20  miles  in  length  by  30  or  40  in 
breadth.  To  preferve  the  continuity  of  his  lands,  he 
made  feveral  additional  purchafes,  fo  that  his  eftate 
foon  amounted  to  1,500,000  acres.  After  ferveying 
the  whole,  he  fixed  on  fpots  for  building  towns,  as 
central  points  to  a  fyftem  of  fettlements.  Thtfe  towns, 
were,  Bath  on  the  creek  of  Conhodloon,  Williamf- 
burgh  on  the  river  Geneffee,  and  Great  Sodus  on 
Lake  Ontario.  He  immediately  eftablilhed  a  mode  of 
communication  between  Philadelphia  and  this  new 
tradf,  by  forming  roads  in  a  diredl  line,  fo  as  to 
Ihorten  the  journey  at  lead  300  miles.  Thefe  new 
roads  were  made  merely  by  felling  the  trees  to  the 
breadth  of  an  ordinary  road,  in  as  ftraight  a"  line  as 
poflible  through  the  foreft,  and  by  removing  them  to 
one  fide  of  the  path  ;  their  Itumps  to  the  height  of 
feveral  feet  being  ftill  left  Handing.  He  alfo  eredled 
feven  faw  mills,  and  three  corn  mills.  He  built  a  great 
number  of  fuch  houfes  as  the  firft  fettlers  upon  lands 
ufually  require  ;  and  he  began  in  feveral  places  to  clear 
the  woodlands.  His  firft  labourers  were  Germans, 
brought  from  Hamburgh  ;  but  they  fpent  their  time  in 
idlenels  and  drunkennefs,  and  foon  left  him.  They 
were  replaced  by  Iriftimen,  by  whofe  afliftance  his 
roads  were  foon  put  into  what  the  Americans  account 
good  condition  in  fuch  a  fituation  ;  that  is,  he  made 
lanes  through  the  woods  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 
The  refult  was,  that  his  lands,  which  at  firft  fold  at 
one  dollar  per  acre,  in  two  years  time,  fold  for  three 
dollars-  The  produce  of  about  800,000  acres  difpofed 
of  in  this  way,  not  only  refunded  the  purchale  money, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  the  other  expences  incurred, 
but  is  alfo  underftood  to  have  yielded  a  nett  profit  of 
50,0001.  fterling.  To  obtain  this  fuccefs,  however, 
Captain  Williamfon  found  it  neceffary  to  refide  in  the 
woods  in  the  midft  of  his  puffeflions.  When  he  fold 
fmall  lhares  of  500  or  1000  acres,  he  always  ftipulated 
that  one  family  ftiould  come  to  fettle  upon  each  (hare 
within  18  months,  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  bargain.  When  larger  portions  were  fold,  he  fti¬ 
pulated,  that  a  proportional  number  of  acres  Ihould  be 
cleared  of  wood.  His  terms  of  payment  were,  to  dif- 
charge  half  the  purchafe  money  in  three  years,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  expiration  of  fix  years ;  the  payment 
of  intereft  to  commence  within  18  months  after  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Thus,  a  purchafer  who  inftantly  fet  about  clear¬ 
ing  the  ground,  could  eafily  obtain  its  produce  before 
the  intereft  became  due  ;  and  his  crops  frequently  af- 
fifted  him  towards  the  payment  of  the  firft  inftalment. 
He  alfo  eftabliftied  ftores  of  provifions  in  different 
places  ;  but  thefe  he  never  opened  for  fale  unlefs  the 
fettlers  could  not  otherwife  fupply  themfelves,  that  the 
fale  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  might  not  be  injur¬ 
ed.  He  likewife  built  a  fchool  at  Bath,  and  endowed 
it  with  fome  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  gradually 
built  inns,  and  even  a  feflions  houfe  and  a  prifon,  for 
the  public  ufe.  By  all  thefe  efforts,  added  to  great 
care  in  preventing  litigation  among  the  fettlers  ;  by 
fixing  in  a  precife  manner  the  boundaries  of  the  feve¬ 
ral  pieces  of  property  fold,  thefe  extenfive  forefts  were 
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in  a  few  years  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  man,  America. 

and  put  into  a  train  of  fpeedily  becoming  populous  and  ' - ^ 

valuable.  46t 

From  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the State  °t' 
ftate  of  manufadlures  in  America,  and  the  general  fitu- aSncu-  u  • 
ation  of  the- country,  it  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  people  mull  be  ftill  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Indeed,  it  is  underftood,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  follow 
this  employment.  Concerning  the  ftate  of  it,  when 
confidered  as  an  art,  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak  with  preci- 
fion,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  is 
pradlifed  in  different  diftridls  of  that  great  country.  It 
may  juftly  be  faid,  that  the  art  of  agriculture  exifts  in 
America  in  all  its  known  degrees  and  varieties,  both  of 
perfedtion  and  of  imperfedliun.  The  ancient  ftate  of 
Maffachufets  is  as  much  cultivated  as  France  or  Eng¬ 
land.  The  houfes  Hand"  near  to  each  other,  in  the 
midft  of  the  fields  and  farms  to  which  they  belong  ; 
fome  of  the  roads  feem  to,  be  one  continued  village  ; 
and  to  fupport  this  population  much  induftry  is  exerted 
upon  the  foil.  Molt  of  the  fences  are  made  of  ftone. 

The  harveft  is  always  completely  fecured  in  houfes, 
and  a  great  part"  of  the  ground  is  always  periodically 
laid  down  in  grafs.  Numbers  of  horfes  employed  in 
country  labour  are  feen  in  the  fields ;  but  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  beauty.  The  cattle  are  of  a  fine 
breed,  and  all  the  pafture  grounds  are  covered  with 
them.  But  the  agriculture  of  Maffachufets,  and  of 
fome  other  parts  of  the  New'  England  dates,  affords  no 
proper  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of  this 
important  art  in  the  greater  part  of  America.  The 
general  rule  with  regard  to  hulhandry  in  that  country 
is,  that  it  is  extremely  defedlive  and  llovenly.  This 
does  not  arife  fo  much  from  the  want  of  (kill  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  as  from  the  nature  of  their  fitua¬ 
tion.  In  that  country,  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap  ; 
but  men  are  few,  and  labour  is  confequently  dear. 

An  American  hufbandman,  therefore,  is  more  ffudious 
to  make  the  raoft  of  the  labour  that  he  can  command, 
than  to  raife  great  crops  from  a  fmall  portion  of  foil. 

Having  abundance  of  fertile  land  to  wafte,  he  finds  it 
more  profitable  to  turn  over  negligently,  with  as  little 
toil  as  poflible,  a  large  portion  of  it,  than  to  labour 
any  part  of  it  perfedlly.  In  this  way  he  derives  the 
greateft  benefit  from  his  own  perfonal  induftry,  or 
from  the  labour  of  thofe  perfons  whom  it  is  in  his 
power  to  engage  for  hire.  This  negligent  mode  of 
cultivation,  however,  is  laid  afide  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  towns,  where  land  is  valuable  and  dear  ; 
and  it  prevails  in  proportion  to  the  remotenefs  of  the 
fituation,  and  the  facility  with  which  land  is  obtained.  44* 

In  fome  places,  in  confequence  of  the  multitude  ofTliey  flooi 
ftreams  that  are  to  be  found  in  America,  the  valuable  l*ie  iant*‘ 
pradlice  of  flooding  lafid  is  adopted;  and  the  American 
hulbandmen  are  faid  to  pradtife  this  branch  of  the  art 
of  agriculture  with  confiderable  ingenuity  and  induftry. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  level  their  ground,  however, 
they  manage  to  convey  confiderable  ftreams  of  water 
through  the  valleys  to  the  fummits  of  the  eminences, 
or  high  grounds,  by  means  of  tubes  or  pipes,  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  bored  or  hollowed  out.  In 
other  refpedls,  however,  the  pradlice  of  American  huf- 
bandry  is  undoubtedly  very  imperfedl.  Even  in  thole 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  timber  has  become  dear, 
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America,  the  Americans  Hill  continue  from  habit  to  ufe  wooden 

- - -  fences.  No  fuch  thing  as  a  hedge  is  to  be  feen  in  any 

4<>3  of  the  dates.  The  farmers  fay,  that  the  thorn  does  not 
‘  o  1C  *es' thrive  in  their  climate.  This  point  has  not  perhaps 
been  well  afcertained  by  experiments ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  out  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  native 
plants  and  fhrubs,  fome  might  eafily  have  been  found 
that  are  capable  of  being  ufed  as  a  living  fence.  All 
the  cultivated  fields,  at  the  firff  clearing  of  the  ground, 
are  inclofed  with  fences,  which  confift  of  poles  of  wood 
once  fplit  and  laid  zig-zag  upon  one  another  without  any 
flakes.  Thefe  fences  are  afterwards  exchanged  for  re¬ 
gular  palings  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  which  are  ne- 
ceffarily  attended  with  all  the  defefls  of  that  mode  of 
attempting  to  fecure  either  corn  or  flock  •,  running  ra¬ 
pidly  into  decay,  and  requiring  conftant  repairs. 

The  Americans  have  an  expenfive  mode  of  fecuring 
their  grain.  Inftead  of  building  it  up  in  flacks,  they 
are  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  all  into  houfes  or  barns. 
They  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  fecure  in  flacks  againfl 
the  fudden  and  violent  torrents  of  rain  that  occur  in 
their  climate  :  an  error  into  which  they  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  led  by  building  and  covering  their 
flacks  in  an  unfkilful  and  improper  manner.  They  do 
not  reap  their  grain  with  the  fickle,  but  cut  it  down 
with  the  fcythe,  which  muff  undoubtedly  produce  con- 
fiderable  wafle.  But  this  is  perhaps  done  from  necef- 
fity,  in  confequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fufficient  number  of  la¬ 
bourers  to  perform  the  work  in  another  manner.  In- 
ltead  of  thrafhing,  they  ufe  in  many  places,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Virginia,  the  ancient  cuflom  of  treading  out 
the  corn  by  means  of  cattle,  by  whofe  feet  it  muft,  no 
doubt,  be  confiderably  bruifed  and  damaged. 

The  fimpleft  and  leaf!  artful  kind  of  American  huf- 
ments,  howp,ancjry  js  t]iat  praflifed  in  the  formation  of  new  fettle- 
fbrmed.  ments.  When  a  family  have  come  to  a  refolution  to 
fettle  in  a  particular  diflri£l,  they  ufually  proceed  in 
the  following  manner  :  The  hufband,  in  the  latter  end 
of  fummer,  repairs  to  the  fpot  where  the  fettlement  is  to 
be  made.  The  firft  thing  he  does  is  to  cut  down  the 
fmall  trees  on  one  or  two  acres.  He  next  barks  the 
larger  trees.  This  laft  operation  confifls  of  cutting  off 
a  circle  of  bark  from  the  tree  all  round  with  a  hatchet, 
penetrating  at  the  fame  time  a  (hurt  way  into  the 
wood  ;  the  effedl  of  which  operation  is,  that  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  tree  produces  few  or  no  leaves  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fun  from  reaching  the  foil.  In  that  climate, 
trees  thus  barked  or  girdled,  fpeedily  decay,  and  in  a 
few  years  are  overturned  by  any  llorm  3  after  which 
they  can  be  burnt  with  little  trouble  on  the  ground. 
Among  the  trees  thus  barked,  and  upon  the  ground 
that  ha5  been  cleared,  the  new  fettler  breaks  up  the 
foil,  by  dragging  along  it  a  common  harrow  with  iron 
teeth.  Without  farther  preparation,  and  without  the 
ufe  of  a  plough,  he  fows  wheat  or  rye.  \\  heat  thus 
fown  produces  from  20  to  25  bufliels  an  acre,  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  3  and,  in  confequence  of  the  great  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  foil,  and  its  natural  foftnefs,  being  wholly 
formed  of  rotten  leaves  and  grafs,  good  crops  of  wheat 
are  obtained  with  no  greater  degree  of  induilry  during 
feveral  years  in  fucceffion.  Having  fown  his  grain  in 
this  way,  the  fettler,  with  the  wood  which  he  has  fell¬ 
ed,  conflru£ls  a  fmall  log-houfe,  and  makes  fuitable 
fences  around  it  3  a  labour  which  may  be  performed  in 
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about  a  month’s  time  3  after  which  the  new  plantation 
is  left  to  itfelf  for  the  winter.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that ' 
a  (log-houfe  is  built  by  laying  trees  upon  each  other  at 
right-angles  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  enclofe  a  fquare  fpaee  3 
the  interllices  being  filled  up  with  (lone  and  clay,  or 
only  with  loam,  and  the  roof  covered  with  trees  and 
turf.  A  chimney  is  ufually  built,  in  one  corner,  of 
Hones  and  clay.  In  the  beginning  of  fpring,  this  ad¬ 
venturer  brings  his  family  and  the  bell  of  his  cattle  to 
his  new  fettlement.  His  cows  are  turned  into  the 
woods  to  graze.  He  plants  potatoes,  and  fows  Indian 
corn,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  provide  for  the  firft  year’s 
maintenance.  While  thus  employed,  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  clearing  more  ground,  burning  the  trees  he 
has  already  felled,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  even  thofe 
which  he  has  barked.  The  allies  afford  a  very  ufeful 
manure ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  bell  judges,  are 
employed  in  this  way  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
when  converted  into  potaffi,  the  making  of  which  is 
with  the  new  fettlers  merely  the  refult  of  neceffity. 
For  if  a  faw-mill  be  at  hand,  the  large  trees  are  con¬ 
veyed  thither  by  oxen.  Thus,  within  the  fpaee  of 
twelve  months,  a  man  may  clear  15  acres;  and  few 
families  cultivate  more  than  30.  The  barked  trees 
are  left  Handing  for  a  longer  or  ffiorter  time,  according 
to  circumflances,  viz.  the  fpecies  of  the  tree,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil,  and  the  degree  of  the  wetnefs  of  the 
feafon.  The  hemlock  fir  will  Hand  eight  or  nine 
years,  the  oak  four  or  five,  the  maple  three  or  four  3 
and  trees,  all  the  branches  of  which  have  been  burnt 
off,  feldom  fall  before  this  time.  The  flumps  of  the 
felled  trees,  generally  two  or  three  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  hardly  rot  fooner  than  the  barked  trees  which 
have  been  left  Handing  on  the  lands.  Salt  pork  and 
beef  are  the  ufual  food  of  the  new  fettlers.  Their 
drink  is  water  and  whifky  ;  but  there  are  few  families 
unprovided  with  coffee  and  chocolate.  The  axe  which 
the  Americans  ufe  in  felling  trees  has  a  ffiorter  handle 
and  a  fmaller  head  than  that  of  European  wood-cut¬ 
ters  ;  and  they  affert,  that  they  can  do  more  work 
with  this  ffiort-handled  light  axe  than  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  one. 

The  Americans  appear  to  entertain  fewer  local  at¬ 
tachments  than  the  peafants  of  Europe  3  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  emigration  with  them  is  extremely  common. 
Some  families  make  a  bufinefs  of  forming  new  let  de¬ 
ments  in  the  way  now  mentioned.  After  building  a 
houfe,  forming  enclofurcs,  cutting  down  a  part  of  tilts 
wood,  and  putting  every  thing  into  a  decent  train  of 
cultivation,  they  fell  the  fettlement  which  they  have 
formed  with  fo  much  labour,  and  proceed  farther  into 
the  woods,  to  commence  anew  the  fame  career  of 
hardffiip  and  of  induflry.  By  thefe  operations,  they 
never  fail  to  earn  a  very  confiderable  profit,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  additional  value  which  the  land  acquires 
by  their  efforts  in  the  eyes  of  perfons  of  greater  pro¬ 
perty.  The  fame  kind  of  undertakings,  however,  are 
alfo  engaged  in  by  men  of  a  vagrant  and  relllcfs  cha- 
rafter,  who  delight  in  an  idle  life,  the  greatcfl  part  of 
which  is  fpent  in  hunting.  Thefe  men  keep  upon  the 
frontiers  of  every  new  colony  3  and  as  loon  a>  their 
amufements  begin  to  be  rellrained  by  fettler*  occupy¬ 
ing  the  country  round  them,  they  immediately  fell 
their  plantations,  and  proceed  to  more  remote  fixa¬ 
tions  :  thus  becoming  a  kind  of  voluntary  outcall* 
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from  civilized  fociety.  In  thefe  undertakings,  there  is 
ufually  little  perfonal  hazard,  as  the  wild  animals  are 
lefs  fierce  in  America  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Wolves,  bears,  nay  even  panthers,  ufually  fly  before 
man y  and  the  inftances  of  their  doing  mifchief  are  fo 
rare,  that  the  very  reality  of  it  might  be  doubted.  The 
fevereft  misfortune  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  A- 
merican  forefts  are  liable,  is  the  lofs  of  their  children 
in  the  woods.  Thefe  unfortunate  infants,  over  whom 
it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  keep  conftantly  a  watchful  eye, 
are  apt  to  run  out  of  the  houfe,  which  is  ieldom  fenced 
the  firfl  year,  and,  llraying  from  their  houfes,  are  un¬ 
able  to  find  them  again.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  all 
the  neighbours  join  in  the  fearch,  and  fometimes  the 
children  are  found.  But  there  are  alfo  inftances  of 
their  being  totally  loft,  or  difcovered  only  when  dead 
of  hunger  or  fear. 

Both  horfes  and  oxen  are  ufed  in  agriculture  in  A- 
tnerica.  In  fome  places,  however,  they  have  at  times 
found  it  neceflary  to  confine  themfelves  exclufively  to 
the  ufe  of  the  latter,  becaufe  they  are  fubjeCl  to  no  dif- 
eafe  in  that  country.  Whereas  in  Pennfylvania,  New 
York,  and  elfe where,  almotl  the  whole  horfes  are  fome¬ 
times  carried  off  by  a  weaknefs  which  deftroys  them  in 
the  courfe  of  two  months.  The  liver  is  blown  up  by  a 
fwelling,  which  extends  into  the  legs  and  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  and  is  called  the  yellow  water.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  the  ftate  of  Virginia  the  Arabian  horfe, 
with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  thrives  as  in 
his  native  climate,  and  without  degenerating.  South¬ 
wardly,  the  heat  of  the  fun  occafions  a  deficiency  of 
pafture  •,  and  northwardly  the  winters  are  too  cold  lor 
the  lhort  and  fine  hair,  and  the  particular  fenfibility  of 
conftitution  of  that  race.  Their  patience  of  heat  fits 
them,  in  that  and  the  fouthern  climates,  even  for  the 
drudgeries  of  the  plough  ;  and  numbers  of  them  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  thence  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  as  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury  to  the  wealthy  planters. 

Very  few  (keep  are  reared  by  the  American  farmers. 
The  wool  is  of  a  good  enough  quality  ;  but  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  it,  unlefs  for  the  fupply  of  fome 
manufactories  of  hats.  The  mutton  is  in  general  not 
good  ;  the  carcafes  being  very  large,  and  the  flelh 
coarfe  from  being  fed  on  the  high  rank  grafs  of  the  A- 
merican  paftures.  Accordingly,  few  farmers  keep  more 
than  18  or  20  to  fupply  wool  to  be  manufactured  in 
their  own  families.  Great  numbers  of  fwine  are  kept 
by  the  Americans.  This  is  faid  to  have  foon  become 
a  very  favourite  kind  of  ftoek  among  the  earlielt  fet- 
tlers  in  the  country  ;  from  the  delight  which  they 
found  the  fwine  took  in  hunting  out  and  devouring  all 
kinds  of  ferpents,  with  which  the  country  abounded, 
and  which  were  objeCts  of  great  terror  to  perfons  newly 
arrived  from  the  cultivated  countries  of  Europe,  in 
which  thefe  reptiles  are  more  rare. 

The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in  America  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  reared  in  Europe,  with  fome  ad¬ 
ditions.  A  regular  fucceflion  of  crops  is  defcribed  by 
an  American  writer,  as  uled  in  recruiting  worn-out 
lands.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  tjiey  have  long 
been  in  the  praCtice  of  fowing  a  pint  of  the  beans  of 
the  coffin  chamcecrijla  with  every  buftiel  of  oats  on 
poor  lands.  The  oats  ripen,  and  are  cut  in  July, 
when  the  beans  are  young,  and  efcape  the  injury  of 
the  fcythe.  They  flower  in  Auguft  and  September. 


In  OClober  the  leaves  fall  off ;  the  feeds  ripen,  and  America- 
the  pod  opens  with  fuch  elafticity  as  to  fcatter  the  '»  1  ■ 

beans  to  fome  diftance  around.  The  year  following 
the  field  is  cultivated  with  Indian  corn,  which  is  fown 
in  drills.  The  beans  which  fprout  early  are  all  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  plough  and  the  hoe  ;  but  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  part  not  making  their  appearance  above  ground, 
till  the  culture  of  the  corn  is  ended,  fpring  up  unhurt 
by  the  inftruments  of  agriculture,  and  furnifh  feed  for 
the  enfuing  year,  when  the  field  is  again  fown  with 
oats.  By  this  alternate  cultivation  of  Indian  corn 
and  oats  with  beans,  the  land  is  fo  far  improved  by 
the  rotting  of  leaves  and  ftalks  of  the  beans,  that  the 
produCt  is  15  bulhels  to  the  acre,  on  fuch  as  prior  to 
this  management  would  not  have  produced  more  than 
five.  The  American  hufbandmen  are  alfo  of  opinion, 
that  the  common  field  pea  is  preferable  to  every  thing 
elfe  for  improving  land,  if  the  vines  or  draw  be  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground,  inflead  of  being  given  to  cattle 
for  fodder. 

Indian  corn  or  maize  everywhere  forms  a  confider- Indian  corn 
able  article  of  the  produce  of  American  hufbandry. 

The  mode  of  rearing  it  is  fimplc.  Holes  are  made  in 
the  field,  four  feet  afunder  every  way,  and  fo  as  to  form 
ftraight  lines,  for  the  conveniency  of  hoeing,  or 
ploughing.  In  every  hole  are  put  five  or  fix  grains 
previoufly  fteeped  in  water,  to  make  them  fpring  up 
the  quicker;  By  day  people  are  placed  for  a  lhort 
time  to  guard  them  againft  birds,  and  by  night,  fires 
are  kep>  up  t ill  the  corn  has  fprung,  to  frighten  away 
the  fox,  who  would  other  wife  turn  up  the  ground,  and 
eat  the  corn  of  all  the  rows  one  after  another.  As 
foon  as  the  corn  has  ftiot  out  of  the  earth,  when  it 
mounts  up,  the  earth  is  drawn  towards  its  root,  to 
ftrengthen  it  againft  the  wind.  Five  or  fix  ears  are 
commonly  found  on  each  ftalk.  The  grains  are  near¬ 
ly  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  700  grains  are  commonly 
found  upon  one  ear.  A  light  black  foil  agrees  better 
w  ith  it  than  a  ftrortg  and  rich  one.  'I  he  grain  is  ufed 
in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
porridge  or  gruel.  Bread  is  alfo  made  from  it,  and  it 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  dillillation. 

As  in  Europe,  wheat  is  regarded  as  the  moft  valuable  wheat, 
kind  of  grain.  In  Virginia,  however,  near  the  fea  coaft, 
the  cultivation  of  it  is  not  a  little  difcouraged  by  an  in- 
leCt  called  th e'weavel.  This  is  a  worm  whofe  eggs  are 
almoft  conftantly  depofited  in  the  ear  of  the  grain.  A 
flight  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  the  common 
atmofphcre  in  fummer  kills  it,  and  is  endeavoured  to 
be  obtained  in  the  following  way  :  The  grain  is  thralh- 
ed  as  foon  as  it  is  cut,  and  laid  up  in  its  chaff  in  large 
heaps.  Th<  heat  which  is  fpeedily  produced  deftroys 
the  vital  principle  of  the  egg,  and  protefls  the  corn 
from  the  inconveniences  of  its  being  hatched,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  chaff  fufticiently  reftrains  the.  heat 
from  riling  into  putrefaction.  If  the  grain  continued  in 
the  ears  without  being  lpeedily  thralhed,  it  would  be 
deftroyed  by  the  worm  which  would  be  excluded  from 
the  eggs.  This  fcourge,  however,  fpreads  no  farther 
northw'ards  than  the  Potowmack,  and  is  bounded  to  the 
weft  by  the  ridge  called  the  Blue  Mountains.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  wheat  has  been  beaten  or  trodden  out 
by  horfes,  it  is  free  from  all  danger,  is  winnowed,  and 
fent  to  market. 

Tobacco  continues  to  be  cultivated  to  a  confiderable 
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— — v-* is  yearly,  however,  giving  place  to  wheat,  which  is  of 
infinitely  more  value  to  the  country,  as  having  a  lefs 
tendency  to  impoveritli  the  foil,  and  contributing  in  a 
more  dire£l  manner  to  the  encouragement  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  on  account  of  the  con- 
ftant  attention  and  labour  which  it  requires  under  a 
burning  fun,  is  chiedy  performed  by  negroes.  It  is 
difficult,  troublefome,  and  uncertain.  It  is  fown  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  a  fat  and  rather  moift  foil.  Be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  fowing,  the  land  is  covered  with  fmall 
branches  of  trees,  which  are  burnt  for  the  purpofe  of 
deftroving  the  herbs  and  roots  that  might  injure  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  alfo  in  order  to  increafe  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  by  their  allies.  The  tobacco  is 
thickly  fown  on  a  bed  in  the  mod  fheltered  corner  of 
the  field.  This  bed  is  covered  with  branches,  left  the 
froll  ffiould  hinder  the  unfolding  of  the  feed,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  fprouting  of  the  plants.  When  they  are  three 
or  four  inches  high,  they  are  tranfplanted  into  a  field, 
which  has  been  well  manured  and  prepared  for  their 
reception.  A  negro  heaps  earth  around  the  plants, 
which  are  fet  four  feet  dillant  from  each  other  on  all 
fides.  The  ground  is  conftantly  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  all  the  leaves  are  taken  from  the  plant,  which  it  is 
thought  might  injure  its  perfect  growth,  beginning  al¬ 
ways  with  thofe  that  are  next  the  ground,  and  which 
might  be  affected  by  the  wet.  More  earth  is  heaped 
around  the  ftalk,  and  its  head  bruifed  with  the  nail  to 
prevent  its  running  up  too  high.  All  the  fprouts  which 
ffioot  forth  below  the  leaves  are  cut  away,  and  all  the 
leaves  fucceffively  torn  off,  except  eight  or  nine,  which 
alone  are  left  on  the  ftalk.  At  laft,  when  the  plant 
is  fuppofed  to  be  ripe,  which  happens  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  it  is  cut,  left  feveral  days'  in  the  field  to  dry  in 
the  fun,  and  then  carried  into  the  barns,  where  every 
plant  is  fufpended  by  its  undermoft  part.  In  this  pofi- 
tion  the  leaves  attain  by  deficcation  the  laft  degree  of 
maturity,  but  not  all  of  them  at  the  fame  time  ;  for 
this  deficcation,  which,  in  regard  to  fome,  is  completed 
within  two  days,  takes,  with  refpefl  to  others,  feveral 
weeks.  When  the  leaves  are  perfectly  dry,  they  are 
taken  from  the  ftalk,  and  laid  one  upon  another  in 
fmall  parcels.  The  moft  perfect  leaves  mull  be  put 
together,  and  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality  feparated  in¬ 
to  different  claffes  :  this  is  at  lead  the  method  follow¬ 
ed  by  fuch  planters  as  pay  moft  attention  to  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  their  tobacco.  Thcfe  fmall  parcels  of  leaves, 
tied  together  by  their  tails,  are  then  brought  under 
the  prefs,  and  afterwards  preffed  down  into  hogftieads. 
This  procefs  varies  more  or  lefs  in  the  different  plan¬ 
tations,  but  the  variations  are  not  by  any  means  con- 
fiderable.  The  feed  for  the  next  year  is  obtained 
from  40  or  50  ftalks  per  acre,  w’hich  are  fuffered  to 
run  up  as  high  as  they  will  grow  without  their  heads 
being  bruifed. 

The  forts  of  tobacco  cultivated  in  Virginia,  are  the 
fweet-feented,  the  moft  efteemed  of  all  ;  the  bitr  and 
little ,  which  follow  next;  then  the  Frederick ;  and, 
laftly,  the  one-and-a//,  the  largcft  of  all,  and  which 
yields  moft  in  point  of  quantity.  A  negro  can  culti¬ 
vate  two  acres  and  a  half;  and,  as  each  acre  yields,  upon 
an  average,  1000  pounds  of  tobacco,  each  negro  can 
I'onfequrntly  produce  2500  pounds.  But  the  culture 
of  this  plant  is,  as  ha9  already  been  dated,  extremely 
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troublefome.  It  is  expofed  to  a  great  variety  of  acci-  America, 
dents,  which  cannot  always  be  avoided,  and  which  — v— •* 
deftroy  many  ftalks,  or  fpoil  at  leaft  many  leaves.  Af¬ 
ter  the  plant  has  been  tranfplanted,  the  root  is  fre¬ 
quently  attacked  by  a  fmall  worm,  which  caufes  the 
leaf  to  turn  yellow,  and  which  muft  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground  with  the  fingers,  to  fave  the  plant.  Humi¬ 
dity  communicates  the  rot  to  the  plant,  that  is,  covers 
it  with  red  fpots,  which  caufe  it  to  moulder  away,  and 
the  ftalk  is  loft.  Violent  winds  are  apt  to  break  the 
ftalk.  When  the  leaves  are  at  the  point  of  attaining 
their  maturity,  horn  worms  neftle  in  them,  attack 
them,  and  completely  deftroy  the  plant,  unlefs  they 
can  be  torn  off.  Laftly,  When  the  tobacco  is  cut  and 
fpread  on  the  ground  to  dry,  the  wet  impairs  its  qua- 
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Indigo  and  cotton  are  alfo  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  Indigo  and 

fouthern  ftates.  Cotton  in  particular  is  exported  from  cotton- 
Charleftown  in  confiderable  quantities ;  and  of  late  it 
has  been  brought  dowTn  the  river  Miffiffippi,  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  other  fettlements  to  New  Orleans,  in  fuch 
abundance  as  to  form  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

In  South  Carolina,  rice  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Rice  ‘ 
That  country  is  divided  by  nature  into  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  latter,  which  is  the  eaftern  part,  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  extends  inward  almoft 
100  miles.  The  land  in  this  low  diftri£l  confifts  of 
marffies  and  fwamps,  interfperfed  with  a  little  high 
land.  The  marffies  are  a  fecond-rate  land,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  coarfe  kind  of  grafs  in  very  great  abundance. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  though  they  could  in 
general  be  drained  and  cultivated.  The  high  land  is 
alfo  negle&ed  for  the  fake  of  the  fwamps,  which  are 
the  moft  valuable  kind  of  foil,  confifting  of  a  rich  blue 
clay,  or  fine  black  earth,  to  the  greateft  depth.  The 
rice  which  is  cultivated  upon  them  is  fown  in  April 
and  May.  The  ground  is  turned  up  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  in  furrows,  into  which  the  rice  is  thrown 
by  a  woman ;  and  the  negroes,  who  alone  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  cultivation,  fill  up  the  furrows.  The 
feed  (hoots  up  in  10  or  12  days,  according  as  the 
ground  is  more  or  lefs  wet.  When  the  blade  is  from 
fix  to  feven  inches  high,  and  after  the  negroes  have 
cleared  aw'ay  the  weeds,  the  water  is  made  to  flow'  over 
the  field,  fo  that  no  more  than  the  tops  of  the  blades 
can  be  feen.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  water  is  let 
off,  and  the  negroes  take  away  the  remaining  weeds. 

The  field  is  covered  again  with  water,  which  is  drawn 
off  when  the  yellow  colour  of  the  ear  and  the  hardnef- 
of  the  ftalk  denote  the  ripenels  of  the  rice.  It  is  then 
cut  and  kept  in  (lacks  till  winter.  It  is  afterwards 
thraffied,  and  put  into  a  fmall  wooden  houfc,  which  is 
fome  feet  high,  and  refts  upon  four  pillars ;  and  in  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  fattened  a  large  fieve,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  other  parts,  and  the  wind  clears  it 
perfectly  before  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  rice,  after 
being  thus  cleared,  muft  be  freed  from  the  firft  (hell 
that  furrounds  it.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  carried  to  a 
mill,  the  grinders  of  which  are  made  of  fir,  and  are  * 
about  four  inches  thick,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diame¬ 
ter.  One  is  moveable,  the  other  fixed.  I  hey  are  both 
fcooped  out  in  an  oblique  but  concentric  form.  A- 
gninft  the  edges  thus  formed,  the  rice  is  prided  ;  and 
by  that  means  feparated  from  the  ltu(k-.  I  lu-fe  mill' 
are  turned  by  a  negro.  On  account  of  the  rapid  mo- 
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America,  tion  and  the  foft  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  they 
do  not  lad  longer  than  one  year.  The  rice  is  win¬ 
nowed  as  foon  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  but  dill  it 
has  a  fecond  fhell  which  mud  be  taken  off,  and  this  is 
done  by  the  negroes  pounding  it  with  clubs.  Thefe 
clubs,  however,  are  fometimes  put  in  motion  by  ma¬ 
chinery  turned  by  oxen.  After  the  rice  is  pounded,  it 


is  winnowed  again  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  fecond  fhell  , 
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who  have  held  out  unufual  encouragements  to  new  fet-  Americ 


and  it  is  put  into  another  fieve  for  the  purpofe  of  fepa- 
rating  the  fmall  from  the  larger  grains.  The  lad 
only  are  faleable.  Whether  the  feparation  is  careful¬ 
ly  made  or  not,  mud  depend  on  the  honedy  of  the 
planter  ;  and,  during  the  late  dearth  of  provifions  in 
Europe,  when  the  rice  bore  a  high  price,  it  is  faid 
that  they  were  not  very  fcrupulous  in  this  refpeft.  The 
rice  dedined  for  fale  is  packed  up  in  barrels,  offered 
for  the  infpedlion  of  the  odicer  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  then  exported.  During  its  growth,  the  rice 
is  expofed  to  feveral  dangers,  which  render  the  crop 
uncertain.  Before  the  blade  grows  up,  it  is  attacked 
by  fmall  worms,  which  gnaw  the  root.  It  is  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  injured  by  little  fifties  that  live  in  the  water 
which  covers  the  fwamps.  Againd  them  the  rice  is  only 
defended  by  the  heron  ( ardea  alba  minor')  which  feeds 
on  thefe  little  fillies  and  worms ;  and  on  this  account 
is  fpared  by  the  planters,  as  the  turkey-buzzard  is  by 
the  town’s  people.  When  the  rice  is  ripe,  it  is  affail- 
ed  by  innumerable  quantities  of  fmall  birds,  which  are 
known  in  Carolina  by  the  name  of  rice  birds.  The 
young  negroes  are  continually  kept  befide  the  fields  to 
frighten  them  away  ;  but  thefe  voracious  birds  cannot 
be  entirely  kept  off.  The  rice  fwamps  yield  between 
70  and  80  bulhels  of  rice  an  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  foil.  Sometimes  120  bulhels  have  been 
produced  from  an  acre  :  but  inftances  of  this  kind  have 
been  rare.  Twenty  bulhels  of  rice,  with  the  (hells, 
weigh  about  500  pounds.  \Vithout  the  (hells,  thefe  20 
make  but  eight  bulhels  j  without,  however,  lofing 
much  in  weight.  The  draw  is  given  to  oxen  and 
horfes. 

It  will  eafily  be  believed,  that  the  cultivation  of 
rice  has  a  tendency  to  render  a  hot  climate,  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  prafliftd,  extremely  unhealthful.  The 
inhabitants  accordingly,  in  the  warm  and  damp  cli¬ 
mate  of  South  Carolina,  fuffer  feverely  every  autumn 
from  malignant  bilious  fevers,  which  cut  them  off  in 
great  numbers.  When  originally  introduced,  this  con- 
fequence  was  not  forefeen  j  but  it  now  maintains  its 
ground,  from  the  difficulty  of  altering  an  edabliffied 
fydem  of  indudry.  It  will  probably,  however,  be 
fuppreffed  in  the  courfe  of  time,  as  white  men  will  not 
engage  in  the  operative  part  of  the  cultivation  •,  and 
the  unfkilful  labour  of  negroes  is  always  expenfive, 
which  prevents  the  cultivation  of  it  from  being  attend¬ 
ed  with  any  great  degree  of  profit.  The  American 
rivers  alfo  being  fubjefl  to  violent  inundations,  which 
they  call  frejhes ,  often  fweep  away  the  whole  harved, 
together  with  the  woods  and  fences  which  furround  the 
rice  fields. 

The  lands  that  have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
in  America  do  by  no  means  extend  in  a  regular  progrefs 
at  equal  didances  from  the  fea  coad  or  from  the  older 
fettlements.  In  confequence  of  the  fuperior  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  of  the  fuppofed  falubrity  of  particular  parts  of 
the  country,  or  of  fpeculations  by  purchafers  of  land, 
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tiers  ;  very  remote  difiridts  are  in  many  places  inhabited, v 
while  others  at  a  lefs  didance  from  the  feat  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  colonies,  dill  remain  in  a  date  of  nature.  In  general, 
however,  the  progrefs  of  emigration  neceffarily  mud 
be  towards  the  wed,  and  from  choice  it  ufually  is 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth.  The  fliortnefs  of  the 
winter  in  the  fouthern  territories  of  the  union,  affords 
a  great  temptation  to  this  courfe  of  things,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  tax  which  is  impofed  upon  human  indu¬ 
dry,  by  the  neceffity  of  doring  up  great  quantities  of 
fuel  for  man,  and  food  for  cattle,  in  the  more  northern 
regions.  In  general,  the  great  tradl  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  is  left  unfettled,  and  emigrants  from  the 
eadern  parts  of  the  union  ufually  proceed  altogether 
beyond  them  before  they  think  of  fettling.  It  has 
been  computed  that,  in  fome  years  lately,  no  lefs  than 
30,000  perfons  have  eroded  thefe  mountains  in  fearch 
of  new  habitations.  The  date  of  Kentucky,  adjoining 
to  the  Ohio,  has  been  the  chief  point  towards  which 
thefe  emigrants  have  dire&ed  their  courfe.  They 
ufually  proceed  by  land,  acrofs  the  mountains,  to  Fort 
Pitt,  which  is  320  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Families 
are  conveyed  thither  in  waggons,  by  perfons  who  en¬ 
gage  in  this  employment,  and  take  whole  families  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  goods,  at  fo 


much  per  cwt.  Near  Foft  Pitt,  where  many  of  the 
emigrants  remain,  boats  are  obtained  at  a  trifling  price, 
in  which  travellers  commit  themfelves  to  the  dream  of 
the  Ohio,  which  conveys  them  downwards  to  thefe  re¬ 
mote  regions.  Other  emigrants  travel  towards  the 
fame  place  by  land,  through  the  high  country  of  Vir¬ 


ginia,  fome  of  whom  advance  into  the  new  date  of 
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Teneffee,  that  has  been  formed  in  the  back  parts  of  Ca¬ 
rolina.  Of  the  immenfe  territory  beyond  the  Ohio, 
very  little  is  yet  occupied,  though  the  fuperior  mildnefs 
of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  begin  to  draw 
emigrants  thither  from  the  wedern  dates. 

Of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  American  Houles, 
union,  we  fliall  take  notice  in  feparate  articles.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  kinds  of  houfes 
ufed  in  America  are  no  lefs  various  than  the  fituations 
of  men  in  that  country,  from  remote  and  folitary  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  woods,  to  w'ealthy  citizens  who  inhabit  ele¬ 
gant  dw’ellings  in  the  “fireets  and  fquares  of  populous 
towns.  In  general,  however,  houfes  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  country  of  America  are  formed  of  tim¬ 
ber.  We  have  mentioned  the  log-houfes  which  the 
fird  fettlers  eredl.  Thefe  arc  fubflantial  habitations, 
though  ufually  very  clumfy.  They  are  generally  re¬ 
placed  by  handfome  houfes,  finilhed  by  carpenters, 
with  chimneys  and  ovens  formed  of  brick.  The  towns 
in  the  fouthern  dates,  being  built  in  this  way,  have  re¬ 
peatedly  differed  great  calamities  by  fire.  The  fear  of 
this  evil,  together  with  the  increafing  price  of  timber, 
has  introduced  in  the  northern  dates  very  extenfively  the 
ufe  of  brick  for  building.  Accordingly  the  city  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  containing  nearly  80,000  inhabitants,  and 
which  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  mod  regular  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  world,  has  now  a  very  great  proportion  of 
its  houfes  built  with  brick.  They  are  dill,  however, 
not  a  little  expofed  to  accidental  fires,  as  their  roofs 
are  formed  of  diingles  or  boards,  fo  placed  as  that  the 
lower  edge  of  each  overlaps  the  upper  part  of  the  board 
immediately  below  it 


in  the  way  that  dates  or  tiles 
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are  laid  upon  each  other  to  cover  the  roofs  of  houfes 
in  Europe.  Thefe  roofs,  and  alfo  the  avhole  outfide 
of  the  wooden  houfes,  are  ufually  very  neatly  paifited. 
One  convenience  that  attends  the  ufe  of  wooden  houfes 
is,  that  as  they  are  not  lofty,  and  their  flruclure  is 
very  flight,  if  a  man  who  has  only  a  fmall  houfe  dif- 
lik.es  the  place  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  he  can 
remove  his  dwelling  to  a  more  agreeable  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  furniture  is  taken  out,  the  brick  chimneys 
are  taken  down,  and  the  houfe  is  mounted  upon  very 
low  but  very  flrong  carriages,  formed  for  the  purpole, 
and  is  wheeled  away  to  its  new  fituation  in  any  other 
ftreet,  where  ground  for  the  purpofe  has  been  procu¬ 
red.  When  the  chimneys  are  erected,  the  transference 
is  complete. 

In  the  United  States,  religion  does  not  form,  as  elfe- 
where,  a  part  of  the  political  eftablilhment  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the 
Hate  of  manners,  fcience,  and  character  of  the  people. 
In  conference  of  the  entire  freedom  of  religious  opi¬ 
nion  and  worlhip  which  has  for  many  years  been  en¬ 
joyed  in  America,  all  the  varieties  of  fetts  have  efla- 
blifhed  themfclves  there,  though  nobody  has  departed 
from  the  public  profelfion  of  Chriflianitv.  In  general, 
however,  religion  is  confidered  as  an  obje'fl  of  more 
importance  in  the  northern  than  in  the  Tutbern  Hates. 
Accordingly,  the  emigrants  from  the  New  England 
colonies,  who  are  the  moll  numerous  of  all,  never  fail 
very  fpeedily  to  eftablifh  religious  meetings  or  church¬ 
es  in  their  new  fettlements.  Throughout  the  Hates, 
the  prevailing  forms  of  religious  worlhip  are  thofe  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Prefbyterians.  The 
Independents  are  alfo  numerous.  In  Pennfylvania, 
the  greateH  variety  of  religious  denominations  prevails ; 
but  the  Quakers  are  the  mofi  numerous.  They,  were 
the  farH  fettlers  in  that  Hate  in  1682,  under  William 
Penn;  and  maintain  in  that  country  the  reputation 
which  they  have  acquired  in  England  of  fobernefs,  in- 
duHry,  humanity,  punttuality  in  their  dealings,  and 
firiftnefs  in  the  obfervance  of  all  the  peculiarities  of 
drefs,  fpeecb,  and  manners,  that  their  religious  opi¬ 
nions  enjoin. 

The  Moravians  (fee  UNITAS  Fratrum),  have  made 
feveral  effablilhments  in  Pennfylvania  and  elfewhere. 
That  at  Bethlehem ,  53  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  oldefl  and  the  moH  confiderable.  In  1740,  Count 
Zinzendorff  purchafed  the  diflriifl,  and  foon  brought 
to  it  140  Moravian  brethren  and  fiflers  from  Germa¬ 
ny.  Thev  had  every  thing  in  common:  but  fuch  was 
their  zeal,  that  the  men  foon  cleared  the  woods,  made 
roads,  and  reduced  the  lands  into  cultivation,  while 
the  women  prepared  their  clothes  and  vi6luals.  The 
fyHem  of  common  property  was  afterwards  done  away, 
excepting  as  to  certain  objefls,  fuch  as  corn  mills,  a 
tannery,  a  tavern  and  buildings,  which  belong  to  the 
whole  community.  The  town  of  Bethlehem  is  inhabited 
by  jOO  or  6d O  perfons,  all  of  the  brother  or  fiflerhood. 
Thev  are  divided  into  five  departments,  each  under  the 
dire&ion  of  an  infpe£tor  or  infpe&refs  ;  and  the  tempo¬ 
ral  adminiflration  of  the  focietv  is  in  fome  degree  mix¬ 
ed  with  its  difeipline.  The  unmarried  brethren  live 
together  in  a  feparate  houfe  ;  that  is,  they  eat  and  fleep 
there,  but  they  do  not  work  there  if  they  can  work 
elfewhere.  The  money  they  earn  is  their  own,  but 
they  rnufi  pay  for  their  board  and  the  proportion  of 
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the  public  taxes.  The  infpe<£tors  fupply  them  with  America. 

work  if  they  cannot  find  it  elfewhere.  Thus  thefe  - v— J 

brethren  coll  nothing  to  the  fociety  at  large.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  unmarried  fiflers, 
fome  of  whom  are  employed  as  fervants  and  cookmaids 
in  the  houfes  of  the  town,  where  they  receive  board  and 
lodgings.  They  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  fociety, 
which  preferves  their  right  of  entering  into  the  unmar¬ 
ried  fiflers  houfe  when  they  pleafe.  In  this  houfe  moft 
of  the  fiflers  are  employed  in  fewing  and  embroidery, 
and  are  paid  for  their  work  by  the  infpeflrefs,  who 
fells  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  houfe.  The  widows  houfe 
is  fupported  by  the  brethren,  and  the  widows  them- 
felves  contribute  their  whole  labour,  which  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  its  fupport.  They  have  a  fchool  or  academy 
which  enjoys  fome  reputation.  The  married  people 
live  in  their  own  houfes.  No  communication  is  allow¬ 
ed  between  the  young  men  arid  the  young  women. 

When  a  young  man  wifhes  to  marry,  he  mentions  to 
the  infpector  the  girl  of  whom  he  has  made  choice, 
but  to  whom  he  has  never  fpoken.  The  infpeflor  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  infpectrefs  of  the  girls,  and  if  (he  judge  the 
young  woman’s  character  not  incompatible  with  that 
given  of  the  young  man  by  the  infpeftor,  the  girl  is  ap¬ 
plied  to,  who  may  refufe,  but  is  not  allowed  to  fay  whom 
(he  would  prefer.  If  an  unmarritd  brother  and  filler 
are  detected  in  a  correfpondence  without  marriage,  the 
matter  is  kept  fecret  by  the  rulers  of  the  fociety,  but 
the  parties  are  never  allowed  to  marry  each  other. 

They  are  all  of  German  extraflion,  and  fpeak  that 
language  ;  but  their  numbers  are  not  increafing,  not- 
withflanding  the  fecundity  of  the  American  women, 
of  which  the  Moravian  married  fillers  have  their  (hare. 

They  have  other  fettlements  in  the  fame  (late,  parti¬ 
cularly  one  at  Nazareth,  TO  miles  north  from  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  another  at  Litiz,  in  Lancafler  county. 

They  are  alfo  fettled  in  New  Jerfey  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  There  is  a  general  direftory  of  the  whole  fo¬ 
ciety  for  America,  which  correfponds  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  college  of  the  fociety  in  Europe,  that  meets  at  Hem- 
hutt  in  Upper  Lufatia.  4Sc 

At  Lebanon,  in  the  (late  of  New  York,  a  religious  Shakirs, 
fociety  is  eftabliflied,  of  a  lingular  nature,  called  the 
Shakers.  This  fociety  is  a  republic  governed  in  a  def- 
potic  manner.  All  the  members  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fociety,  which  fupplies  them  with  clothes  and  victuals, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  elder,  whom  they  elccl, 
and  whofe  power  is  unlimited.  Subordinate  to  him  are  in- 
fpe£tors  nf  all  dalles,  invefled  with  different  degrees  of 
authority.  The  accounts  reach  him  in  a  certain  regular 
gradation,  and  his  commands  are  conveyed  in  the 
fame  manner.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  order  to  addrefs  the  chief  elder  himfelf,  unlcfs  the 
addreffer  belongs  to  a  clafs  which  enjoys  this  privilege. 

Marriage  is  prohibited  in  this  fociety,  which  has  been 
recruited  merely  by  profelytes  for  8o  years.  Married 
men  and  women  are  admitted  into  the  fociety,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  renounce  each  other  ;  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  bring  their  children  with  them,  who  in  this 
cafe  are  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fociety.  I  hey 
make  cloth,  gauze,  (hoes,  faddles,  nails,  cabinet  work, 
and  in  (liort  every  article  that  finds  a  ready  market. 

They  fell  their  commodities  in  the  neighbouring  town*, 
and  the  women  perform  fuch  bufinefs  as  is  generally 
allotted  to  their  fcx.  The  fociety  poffeffc*  confiderable 
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property,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  is  known  to 
;  none  but  the  chief  elder.  They  are  an  honeft,  good- 
natured  people,  are  faithful  workmen,  and  very  mode¬ 
rate  in  their  prices.  Of  any  peculiar  do&rines  enter¬ 
tained  by  them  little  is  known,  excepting,  that  the 
feff  was  founded  by  a  woman,  called  Anna  Leefe, 
whom  they  ftyled  the  Elec 1  Lacly.  They  affert,  that 
flie  was  the  woman  fpoken  of  in  the  12th  chapter  of 
the  Revelations,  that  {he  fpoke  72  tongues,  and  could 
converfe  with  the  dead.  Their  worftiip  confifts  of  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  fet  of  whimfical  gefticulations  perform¬ 
ed  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  chief  elder,  along  with 
the  chanting  of  fome  hymns  known  only  to  them- 
felves.  This  fociety  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Quakers. 

At  Ephrata,  60  miles  weftward  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  fettlement  of  what  are  called  the  Tankers ,  or  Dunk- 
ers,  (fee  Tunkers,  or  Dumplers).  They  are  a  kind 
of  Baptifts,  but  profefs  a  ftrange  medley  of  .tenets. 
They  were  inftituted  in  this  place  by  one  Conrad  Pey- 
fe! ,  a  German.  He  collected  them  into  a  fociety,  and 
conduced  them  to  Pit/burg,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
wild  uninhabited  place.  The  chief  of  the  community 
who  fucceeded  Peyfel,  having  made  fome  alterations 
in  their  difcipline,  diffenfions  took  place  5  they  difper- 
fed,  but  afterwards  united  again  in  the  fame  place 
where  they  were  firft  eifablithed.  A  community  of 
property  is  obferved  among  them,  and  they  make  a 
vow  of  poverty  and  chaftity.  This  vow  is  not  always 
kept  ;  as  fome  of  them  quit  the  fociety  and  marry, 
which  it  cannot  prevent  their  doing,  as  the  law  re¬ 
gards  fuch  vows  as  not  obligatory.  They  lament  the 
fall  of  our  firft  parent,  who  would  rather  have  for  his 
wife,  a  carnal  being,  Eve,  than  let  the  celeftial  So¬ 
phia,  a  being  thoroughly  divine,  bear  a  child.  She 
would  have  communicated  only  with  the  fpiritual  na¬ 
ture  of  Adam,  and  thus  a  race  would  have  been  en¬ 
gendered  all  pure  and  without  the  lead  corporeal  in¬ 
gredient.  They  lament  the  indulgence  which  God 
{bowed  in  regard  to  this  defire  of  Adam  ;  however, 
God,  according  to  their  doftrine,  has  merely  deferred 
the  period  of  this  date  of  perfection.  It  is  certainly  to 
arrive,  and  the  Tunkers  forefee  the  time,  when,  after 
the  general  refurreftion,  the  divine  Sophia  will  defcend. 
into  every  one  of  us. 

Three  didinCl  races  of  men  continue  to  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Thefe  are  the  Indians ; 
the  Negroes,  who  were  introduced  as  Haves  from  the 
coad  of  Africa ;  and  the  Whites,  of  European  extrac¬ 
tion.  The  Indians,  who  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  have  now  been  expelled  from  a  very 
large  portion  of  it,  and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  de¬ 
clining.  “  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  (fays  the 
American  fecretary  at  war,  in  a  memorial  addreffed  to 
the  prefident  in  1794),  that  our  modes  of  population 
have  been  more  defiruCtive  to  the  Indian  natives  than 
the  conduCt  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  the  utter  extirpation  of  nearly 
all  the  Indians  in  the  mod  populous  parts  of  the  union. 
A  future  hidorian  may  mark  the  caufes  of  this  de- 
druCtion  of  the  human  race  in  fable  colours.”  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has  made  fome  hu¬ 
mane  attempts  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  of  their 
people  with  the  unfortunate  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  In  1796,  a  law  was  paflfed,  with  this  view, 
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which  contains  many  falutary  provifions.  It  ordains, 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  territory  (hall  be  af- 
certained  and  marked  as  clearly  as  poiTible.  All  per- 
fons  are  prohibited  to  hunt  upon  the  territory  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  treaty  to  belong  to  the  Indians,  or  to 
carry  off  cattle  from  it,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  100  dollars, 
and  fix  months  imprifonment.  None  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  Indian  territory  without  a  paffport.  Any 
fraud,  robbery,  or  other  crime,  committed  againd  an 
Indian,  is  to  be  punidied  by  a  fine  and  reditution,  and 
the  United  States  bind  themfelves  to  fee  the  reditution 
made,  providing  the  Indian  do  not  himfelf  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  injury  ;  in  which  cafe  he  lofes  his 
claim.  To  kill  an  Indian  of  any  tribe  in  amity  with 
the  United  States,  is  declared  a  capital  crime.  None 
are  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians  without  a  li- 
cenfe,  and  thofe  to  whom  the  privilege  is  granted,  are 
prohibited  to  purchafe  any  implements  of  hunting,  agri¬ 
culture,  or  houfehold  economy ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  are  authorifed  to  apprehend  white  men, 
who  trefpafs  againd  thefe  laws,  even  upon  the  Indian 
territory  ;  and  they  may  alfo  be  apprehended  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  where  they  are  found.  An 
Indian  guilty  of  any  crime  may  be  apprehended  with¬ 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  If  he  efcape, 
the  perfon  injured  by  him  may  date  his  complaint  to 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  on  the  frontier  of  the. 

Indian  territory,  who  is  to  demand  reparation  from  the 
tribe  to  which  the  offending  Indian  belongs,  and  to 
acquaint  the  prefident  with  the  refult  of  his  demand. 

If  reparation  be  not  made,  the  injured  party  is  in¬ 
demnified  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
the  fum  thus  applied  is  dedudfed  from  the  fubfidies 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  that  tribe.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  alfo,  when  the  caufe 
is  not  capital,  the  courts  of  the  individual  ftates,  take 
cognizance  ot  offences  againd  this  law,  even  when  they 
have  been  committed  within  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  Indians. 

Another  law  enabled  in  the  fame  year,  17 96,  with  a 
view  to  fecure  to  the  Indians  fair  treatment  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  dealings  with  the  white  people,  eflablifhesa  trade 
with  them  to  be  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  pre¬ 
fident.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  dollars  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  trade,  of  which  the  objedls  are,  to  fur- 
nifh  the  Indians  with  fuch  fupplies  and  implements  as 
their  wants  require,  and  to  purchafe  from  them  {kins  and 
furs.  The  law  direfts,  that  the  prices  of  the  articles  fold 
to  the  Indians  be  fo  regulated  as  barely  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  lofing  any  part  of  their  capital.  It 
reflrains  the  agents  employed  in  their  trade  from  traffic¬ 
king  diredfly  or  indireflly  on  their  own  account.  It 
forbids  them  to  cheat  the  Indians,  and  fubjefts  them 
to  fines  of  different  magnitudes,  in  proportion  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  offences  by  which  they  tranfgrefs  thefe  re¬ 
gulations.  The  diftrift  courts  of  the  flate,  where  the 
ftorehoufes  are  eftabliflied  for  the  commerce  with  the 
Indians,  take  cognizance  of  thefe  offences. 

It  is  underftood,  that  the  juft  and  liberal  provifions 
of  thefe  laws  have  never  been  punflually  reduced  to 
practice.  The  extremity  of  the  United  States,  bor- The  fron- 
dering  on  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  is  inhabited  by  trer  fettlers 
a  fet  of  men  who  are  in  conftant  hoflility  with  them. 

This  clafs  of  inhabitants  is  univerfally  admitted  to  the  Illdian5. 
confift  of  the  very  worft  men  in  all  America.  The 
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kind  of  perfons  who  in  Europe  become  robbers,  thieves, 
'poachers  and  fmugglers  ;  in  thort,  the  reftleis  fpirits, 
of  whom  fome  exilt  in  every  community,  who  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  confined  to  regular  habits  of  induftry,  emigrate 
in  America  to  the  frontiers,  and  become  voluntary  ex¬ 
iles  from  fociety  and  civilization.  They  live,  like  the 
favages,  by  hunting  and  filbing,  or  by  other  trifling 
exertions  of  induftry 5  but  more  frequently,  when  they 
find  it  prafticable,  they  engage  in  plundering  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Indians.  Accordingly,  where  thefe  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  fentiments,  and  even  the  idea  of  honefty 
and  humanity,  are  unknown  to  thofe  remote  fettlers. 
With  very  flight  ffiades  of  difcrimination  between 
them,  they  are  uniformly  a  plundering  and  ferocious 
banditti,  who  confider  an  Indian  as  a  being  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  human  fpecies,  and  whom  they  may  juft- 
ly  plunder  or  deitroy.  Hence  it  moll  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  in  thofe  quarters,  that  neither  accufers,  witneffes, 
nor  juries,  can  be  found  to  convidl  a  white  man  guilty 
of  a  trefpafs  or  crime  againft  an  Indian.  The  opprel- 
fions,  the  ufurpations,  and  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
whites  againll  the  Indians  are  therefore  never  punilhed, 
or  at  leaft  the  inftances  of  punilhment  are  fo  rare,  that 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  its  having 
occurred. 

The  Indian,  on  the  other  hand,  harafled  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  a  fet  of  men,  the  meaneft  of  whom  pofiefles 
more  art  and  more  powerful  means  of  doing  mifchief 
than  himfelf,  contrails  the  habit  of  robbery  and  pil¬ 
lage,  of  which  he  fees  the  example,  and  is  the  conftant 
victim.  As  he  extends,  according  to  the  pra6lice  of 
favages,  his  vengeance  to  every  individual  of  the  fame 
•colour  with  the  perfon  who  has  injured  him,  the  whites, 
even  of  the  bell  charadler,  are  compelled,  as  a  meafure 
of  fafety,  to  hold  themfelves  in  a  Hate  of  hollility 
againll  the  Indians,  and  tints  acquire  a  fpirit  of  enmity 
towards  them.  This  hollility  uniformly  ends  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  great 
country,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  lefs  Ikilled  in  war, 
but  becaufe  the  Ioffes  of  men  which  they  fullain  are  not 
rapidly  repaired  by  reproduction,  as  happens  to  a  civi¬ 
lized  people,  who  know  how  to  rear  upon  a  fertile  foil 
all  the  means  of  fubfiftence  in  abundance.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  Indians  fay,  it  is  the  worll 
clafs  of  their  whole  tribes  that  habitually  continue  near 
the  frontiers,  engaged  in  a  conftant  Hate  of  fraud  and 
violence. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  does  not  pof- 
fefs  upon  its  remote  frontier  fufficient  ftrength  to  re- 
prels  the  irregularities  now  mentioned.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  individual  Hates  do  not  attend  to  them. 
Every  perfon  admits,  that  the  evil  arifes  principally  and 
originally  from  the  lawlefs  aggreffions  of  the  whites  5 
but  as  the  evil  is  become  habitual,  and  fo  inveterate 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  a  remedy,  it  is  ufually 
fpoken  of  by  the  white  Americans  without  horror.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Indians  as  a  people  are  the  only 
fufferers  by  it.  They  are  the  weaker  party.  Every 
conteft  ends  in  their  difeomfiture,  and  every  tranfac- 
tion  tends  to  their  difadvantage  ;  whereas  the  wander¬ 
ing  and  reftlefs  clafs  of  white  men  that  conllantly  keep 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  fettled  country  are  of  effenlial 
ferviee  to  their  country.  They  a<fl  as  a  kind  of  pio¬ 
neers  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  eftablilhment  of  per¬ 
fons  of  better  character,  who  gradually  fucceed  them. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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It  is  an  eflabliflied  opinion  in  America,  among  the  America, 
moft  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  the  Indians  never  — r — 
can  be  civilized  ;  that  the  itricleft  education,  the  moft 
affiduous  and  perfevering  cares,  cannot  deftroy  their 
favage  habits,  to  which  they  recur  with  the  moft  ar¬ 
dent  paffion,  from  the  tranquillity  and  from  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  white  people  ;  and  an  infinite  number  of 
examples  are  cited,  of  Lidians  brought  up  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York,  and  even  in  Europe,  who  never 
ceafed  to  figh  after  their  tribe.  The  opinion  that  has 
been  reared  upon  thefe  fafts  has,  no  doubt,  had  a  con- 
fiderable  effe£l  in  diminilhing  the  exertions  of  benevo¬ 
lent  perfons  towards  their  civilization.  It  has  been 
jufily  remarked,  however,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
be  furprifed  by  the  condudl  of  thofe  educated  Indians 
who  refumed  their  original  habits.  “  The  Indians,” 
fays  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  “  whofe 
education  has  been  attempted,  or  faid  to  be,  had  al¬ 
ready  paffed  fome  years  of  their  life  in  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged.  Tranfported  alone  from  their 
fpecies  into  the  midft  of  white  people,  different  in  lan¬ 
guage,  habits,  and  in  colour,  and  often  even  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  they  became  as  it  were  infulated  ;  they  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  whites  as  a  different  fpecies  of  men  ■, 
they  did  not  even  attempt  to  make  them  forget  that 
they  were  from  a  nation  llill  exifting,  whofe  manners 
and  habits  had  rivetted  their  firft  attention,  and  made 
the  deeped  impreffion  upon  them.  If,  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  (hould  have  imbibed  for 
a  white  woman  that  affection  which  naturally  created 
the  defire  of  an  union  with  her,  the  difference  of  co¬ 
lour  became  an  almoft  infurmountable  obftacle.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  thefe  Indians  ffiould  with 
to  return  to  their  tribe,  of  which  they  had  llill  the  moft 
lively  memory,  and  where  alone  they  were  able  to  find 
companions  of  fimilar  manners  to  their  own,  and  thofe 
pleafures  which  caufe  in  man  an  attachment  to  life  ?” 

There  are,  however,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  Hate  of 
New  York,  a  confiderable  number  of  Indians,  both 
men  and  women,  who  ferve  asdomefticsin  white  Ame¬ 
rican  families,  and  who  perform  their  duty  as  well  and 
as  faithfully  as  thofe  of  any  other  race.  One  tribe  on¬ 
ly  of  Indians,  the  Oneidas ,  in  the  back  part9  of  the  (late 
of  New  York,  on  the  ihore  of  Lake  Ontario,  appears 
to  have  acquired  what  can  be  faid  to  refemble  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  cultivate  the  ground  with  fuccefs,  and 
have  a  confiderable  number  of  villages.  They  are  mild 
and  peaceful,  and  kindly  officious  in  performing  little 
fervices  to  the  whites.  On  the  w  hole,  they  are  account¬ 
ed  excellent  neighbours. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  evident,  from  the  ordinary 
progrefs  of  things,  that  unlefs  the  other  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  (hall  refolve,  which  l'eenis  extremely  unlikely,  to 
fubfift  by  agriculture,  they  niurt  fpeedily  yield  to  the 
encroachments  of  American  population  and  induftry 
In  the  territory  of  the  Ignited  States,  beyond  the  Ohio, 
which,  with  fome  trifling  exceptions,  is  llill  occupied 
by  the  Indians,  it  is  believed  there  exift,  a  populations 
of  about  50,000  fouls.  Between  the  head  of  the  Ohio 
at  Fort  Pitt  and  the  northern  lakes,  n  few  thoufand' 
more  are  to  be  found.  In  the  date-'  of  Carolina  and 
of  Georgia,  and  Florida  belonging  to  Spain,  about  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  are  dill  to  be  found  ;  fo  that,  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  there  it  probably,  in  all, 
between  fixty  and  feventy  thoufand  Indians.  The  ter- 
K  ritoties 
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America,  ritories  occupied  by  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to 
be  their  own,  and  that  they  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
force.  But  this  affords  no  prote&i  -n  to  thefe  people. 
A  little  whifky  will  bribe  their  chieftains  to  give  their 
confent  to  the  largeft  transferences.  It  is  perfectly 
common  for  great  trafts  of  the  fined  territory  in  the 
world  to  be  bartered  away,  with  the  confent  of  all  par- 


ties,  for  a  few  ring-,  a  few  handkerchiefs,  fome  barrels 
of  rum,  and  perhaps  fome  money,  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  natives  know  not  how  to  convert  to  any  valuable 
ufe.  The  European  nations  and  their  defcendants  have 
long  been  accuftomed  to  regard  all  the  world  as  their 
property,  and  the  reft  of  mankind  as  a  kind  of  intru¬ 
ders,  or  an  inferior  race,  whom  they  have  a  right  to 
difpolfefs  when  it  fuits  their  convenieney.  We  are  apt 
to  treat  as  abfurd  the  right  which  the  pope,  as  high 
prieft  of  the  European  dates,  once  claimed,  to  give 
away  at  his  pleafure  whole  empires  and  immenfe  tradls 
of  unknown  territory  which  never  belonged  to  him  ; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
I  783  was  probably  neither  lefs  unjuft  nor  lefs  abfurd, 
when  the  king  of  Great  Britain  gave  up,  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ftates  were  underftood  to  acquire,  a  right  of  un- 
difputed  fovereignty  over  an  immenfe  territory  inha¬ 
bited  by  independent  nations.  The  ftates  of  America, 
accordingly,  confider  themfelves  as  poffefiing  the  fu- 
preme  right  to  the  property  of  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  Indians  ;  and  though  they  do  not  feize  that  ter¬ 
ritory  by  force,  or  transfer  it  by  fale,  they  readily  do 
what  is  nearly  equivalent  ;  they  fell  to  private  perfons 
the  right  to  purchafe  certain  portions  of  it  from  the 
Indians.  Thus  the  fiate  of  Maffachufets  fold  to  Melfrs 
Phelps  and  Gorham  the  cxclufive  privilege  of  purcha- 
fing  from  the  Indians  a  large  territory  upon  the  river 
Geneffee,  whenever  they  fliould  confent  to  part  with 
it.  Melfrs  Phelps  and  Gorham  fold  this  privilege  of 
purchafe  to  Mr  Morris,  who  again  fold  it  to  the  Dutch 
Company  •,  binding  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  prevail 
with  the  Indians  to  relinquilh  their  right  to  a  certain 
part  at  leaft  of  the  lands.  Thus  four  different  fets  of 
purchafers  fucceeded  each  other  in  regard  to  an  objeft 
concerning  the  fale  of  which  the  confent  of  the  true 
original  owners  had  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  and  four 
different  contrafls  were  entered  into,  founded  on  the 
fuppofition,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  remove 
the  Indians  from  thofe  dillant  corners  to  which  they 
had  retired  •,  a  point  about  which  their  more  polifaed 
neighbours  were  well  allured. 

The  fmallpox  has  at  different  periods  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  fatal  to  the  Indians,  and  has  greatly  diminilh- 
perance  fa-  ed  their  numbers.  But  the  moft  dangerous  enemy 
T^lia  tllC  have  to  encounter  is  their  attachment  to 

fpirituous  liquors,  which  the  whites  cannot  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  felling  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  reftrain 
themfelves  from  purchafing.  Thefe  liquours  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  fatal  to  their  ftrength  and  health,  and  daily  ren¬ 
der  their  marriages  lefs  prolific. — So  that,  from  a  com¬ 
plication  of  evils,  the  hoftility  and  oppreflion  of  the 
neighbouring  white  people,  the  imprudent  fales  which 
they  make  of  their  territory,  and  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  are  expofed,  the  Indian  tribes  are  gradually  expa¬ 
triated  and  decreafing  in  number.  Every  nation  is 
now  divided  into  different  branches ;  the  families  are 
difperfed  abroad  ;  and  whilky  is  rapidly  diminilbing 
the  number  of  thofe  which  yet  remain.  A  few  years 
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more,  and  thefe  nations  will  difappear  from  the  furface  Ameri< 
of  the  earth,  as  civilized  people  approach.  '  " 

Negroes  originally  imported  from  the  coaft  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  held  in  flavery  or  emancipated,  form  another 
part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
Britilh  nation,  which  refufed  to  pollute  its  population  at 
home  by  the  exiftence  of  domeftic  flavery,  had  never- 
thelefs  tolerated  the  praflice  in  its  diftant  colonies, 
where  the  character  of  the  people  was  accounted  of 
lefs  importance  to  the  empire,  and  where  the  interefts 
of  commerce  were  regarded  as  the  primary  object  of 
attention.  In  the  convention  which  formed  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  American  union,  the  fouthern  ftates 
were  fuccefsful  in  obtaining  an  ena&ment  in  favour  of 
the  Have  trade,  which  was  couched  in  the  following 
ambiguous  terms :  “  The  migration  or  importation  of 
fuch  perfons  as  any  of  the  ftates  now  exifting  (hall 
think  proper  to  admit,  (hall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
congrefs  prior  to  the  year  1 808  ;  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  impofed  on  fuch  importation,  not  exceeding 
IO  dollars  for  each  perfon.”  There  are  no  flaves  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Maffachufets  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  ftate  in  the  union  that  is  entirely  exempt  from  the 
difgrace  of  perfonal  flavery.  It  was  abolilhed  in  the 
following  manner  :  No  law  in  New  England  had  po- 
fitively  authorized  flavery  ;  but  it  prevailed  under  the 
fanftion  of  cuftom  and  of  public  opinion.  Several  laws 
indeed  prefuppofed  it ;  as  they  authorized  the  reclaim¬ 
ing  of  negroes  who  quitted  their  mafters,  enjoined  the 
neceflity  of  reftoring  them,  and  prohibited  the  intermar¬ 
riage  of  blacks  with  free  people.  The  new  conftitu- 
tion  of  Maffachufets,  like  thofe  of  the  other  ftates, 
declared  an  equality  of  rights  for  all  men.  In  1781, 
fome  negroes,  prompted  by  private  fuggefl ion,  maintain¬ 
ed  that  they  were  not  flaves,  and  they  found  advocates 
who  brought  their  caufe  before  the  fupreme  court. 

Their  counfel  pleaded,  ift,  That  no  law  eftablifhed  fla¬ 
very,  and  that  the  laws  fuppofing  it  were  the  refult  of 
error  in  the  legiflators  who  had  an  authority  to  enaft 
them  ;  2dly,  They  contended,  that  all  fuch  laws  were 
annulled  by  the  new  conilitution.  They  gained  the 
caufe  upon  both  thefe  principles  ;  and,  as  there  were 
only  few  flaves  in  Maffachulets,  all  further  idea  of  fla¬ 
very  was  baniftied.  But  in  the  other  New  England 
ftates,  under  fimilar  laws,  and  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
a  contrary  decifion  was  given. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  1778,  the  general  cen- 
fus  or  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Maffachufets, 
included  18,000  flaves;  whereas,  the  fubfequent  cen- 
fus  of  1790,  exhibits  only  6000  blacks.  It  appears 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  emancipated  negroes 
went  to  the  towns,  where  making  an  indifereet  ule  of 
their  newly  acquired  freedom,  many  of  them  addi&ed 
themfelves  to  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  died  in  confequence  ;  others  engaged  as  failors 
even  on  board  foreign  (hips.  The  generality  of  thofe 
who  did  not  difappear  became  fervants ;  fome  are 
tradefmen,  or  even  farmers;  and  a  tolerable  number, 
confidering  their  education  and  the  habits  which  flavery 
produces,  have  attained  to  independence.  They  have 
not  fallen  under  the  la(h  of  public  juftice  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  the  whites,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  each  clafs. 

In  the  eaftern  part  of  Virginia,  one-fifth  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  flill  faid  to  confift  of  Negro  flaves,  and- 
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America,  farther  fouth  where  rice  is  cultivated,  the  proportion 
of  negroes  is  ftill  greater.  In  Pennfylvania,  and  the 
other  middle  or  northern  ftates,  meafures  have  been 
adopted  for  their  gradual  emancipation.  Such  mtafures 
have  become  popular,  not  only  from  the  genera!  tem¬ 
per  of  the  age,  but  from  the  conviXion  now  generally 
diffufed  of  the  tendency  of  domeftic  llavery  to  degrade 
the  character  of  the  free  white  men. 

With  regard  to  the  whites,  who  form  the  third  and 
Iaft  clafs  of  the  people  of  this  great  country,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  when  the  American  conftitution  or¬ 
dained  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  within  three  years  after  its  acceptance,  it 
enabled  alfo,  that  the  fame  enumeration  thould  be  re¬ 
newed  every  io  years,  and  left  it  to  the  congrefs  to 
make  a  law  for  regulating  the  manner  of  performing 
it.  A  law  was  neceflarily  pafled  for  this  purpofe  in 
1790.  The  marlhal  of  every  diftriX,  who  is  a  kind 
of  fheriff,  is  ordered  to  fuperintend  the  enumeration. 
In  this  work  he  may  call  in  what  aid  he  thinks  proper. 
He  mud  make  a  return  to  the  prelident  of  the  United 
States,  diftinguilhing  in  the  table  of  population,  the 
number  of  free  males  under  and  over  the  age  of  16 
years  ;  and  alfo  the  free  women  and  girls  ;  and  the 
flaves.  The  Indians  are  not  included  in  the  lift  of  po¬ 
pulation.  The  lifts  are  exhibited  upon  public  places, 
for  the  correXion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  heads  of 
families  are  required,  under  a  pecuniary  penalty,  to  ftate 
correctly  the  number  of  their  families.  The  whole  enu¬ 
meration  is  required  to  be  performed  in  nine  months. 
The  total  expence  of  it  is  eftimated  at  40,000  dollars 
every  time  it  is  made. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  taken  in  1791,  by 
virtue  of  this  law,  announced  a  population  of  3,929,326 
inhabitants,  of  whom  3,231,629  were  free.  Among 
the  free  perfons  were  57,707  negroes,  or  mulattoes. 
The  flaves  amounted  to  697,691.  By  the  lateft  enu¬ 
meration,  the  population  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  about  5,000,000. 

The  charaXer  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  neceflarily  various,  according  to  the 
climate  which  they  inhabit,  and  the  laws  and  hiftory 
of  the  different  ftates.  The  ufe  of  flaves,  in  particular, 
has  of  itfelf  produced  a  confiderable  effeX  upon  the 
charaXer  and  habits  of  the  free  men  of  tliofe  parts  of 
the  empire  in  which  they  abound.  Certain  features  of 
charadler,  however,  are  in  fome  meafure  common  to 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  ftates  ;  and  it  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  general,  that  the  Britifh  nation,  which  was 
the  founder  and  the  parent  of  thefe  people,  has  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  afhamed  of  them.  Indeed,  in  a  country 
which  belonged  to  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time,  which 
was  peopled  from  it,  of  which  the  mod  numerous  and 
neareft  connexions  are  yet  with  GreatBritain, and  which 
carries  on  with  us  almoft  all  its  commerce,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  muft  neceflarily  in  a  great  degree  re¬ 
ferable  our  own.  Accordingly,  the  American  man¬ 
ners,  particularly  thofe  relative  to  living,  are  the  fame 
as  in  England,  or  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ;  and  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  faithful  copies,  in  this  rc- 
fpeX,  of  Liverpool  and  of  Glafgow.  As  to  the  drefs, 
the  Englifh  falhions  are  as  faithfully  copied,  as  the 
tranfmiflions  of  merchandife  from  England,  and  the 
correfpondence  of  tailors  and  mantua-makers,  will  ad¬ 
mit  of.  The  diftribution  of  the  apartments  in  their 
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houfes  is  like  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  furniture  is 

Britifh  ;  the  town  carriages  are  either  Britilh  or  in  the  - 

Britifh  tafte,  and  it  is  no  fmall  merit  in  the  fafhionable 
world,  to  have  a  coach  newly  arrived  from  London, 
of  the  neweft  fafhion  there.  The  cookery  is  Britifh  •, 
and  as  in  Britain,  after  dinner,  the  ladies  withdraw, 
and  give  place  to  drinking  wine,  a  cuftom  which  the 
Americans  carry  at  leaf!  to  as  great  a  length  as  the 
natives  of  the  parent  ftate.  Indeed,  frequent  and 
fumptuous  dinners  are  faid  to  be  held  in  as  high  con- 
fideration  in  the  new,  as  in  the  old  world. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Britilh  character  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  fituation  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  empire  find  themfelves.  The  moft  general  quali¬ 
ties  common  to  all  Americans,  are  underftood  to  bt, 
intrepidity,  an  ardour  for  enterprile,  a  high  opinion  of 
themfelves,  humanity,  and  a  bcundlefs  love  of  gain. 
Thefe  qualities,  fome  of  which  are  fo  apparently  dis¬ 
cordant,  are  neverthelefs  found  to  unite  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  character.  They  who  conftder  candidly  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  inftances  of  in¬ 
dividual  courage  which  they  exhibited  in  it,  and  the 
perfeverance  which  the  whole  people  difplayed  under 
repeated  difeorafiture,  will  be  fully  fatisfied  concern¬ 
ing  their  firmnefs  and  courage.  Habituated  to  fatigue 
from  their  infancy,  having  for  the  moft  part  made  their 
fortunes  by  their  labour  and  their  induftry,  fatigue  and 
labour  are  not  yet  become  repugnant,  even  to  thofe  in 
eafy  circumftances.  While  they  with  to  enjoy  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  they  do  not  regard  them  as  abfolute  wants. 

They  know  how  to  difpenfe  with  them,  and  to  quit 
them  and  to  travel  in  the  woods  whenever  their  inte- 
reft  requires  it.  They  can  forget  them  whenever  a  re- 
verfe  in  the  current  of  their  affairs  takes  them  away. 

They  are  not  deprefled  by  difappointment,  but  in- 
ftantly  refume  the  purfuit  of  fortune  when  ftie  has  moft 
cruelly  deceived  them. 

Great  pride  of  fpirit,  and  a  high  notion  of  their  own 
worth,  are  alfo  ftriking  parts  of  the  American  charac¬ 
ter.  A  committee  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  to  prepare  an  anfwer  to 
the  addrefs  of  the  prefident,  in  December  1796,  gave 
a  notable  inftance  of  this.  Thefe  gentlemen  very  rao- 
deftly  thought  fit  to  call  their  countrymen  the  moft  en¬ 
lightened  nation  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  very  great  la¬ 
bour  and  long  difeuflions  were  neceflary  before  the 
majority  of  tHe  houfe  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  facri- 
fice  this  fuperlatire,  which  it  is  faid  would  not  have 
embarraffed  the  modefty  of  their  conftituents.  No  white 
American  will  fo  far  degrade  himfelf,  as  to  confent  to 
accept  of  the  fituation  of  a  domeftic  menial  fervant  or 
footman.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States,  20  native  Americans  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ftate  of  domeftic  fervants.  This 
clafs  of  domeftics  in  America  is  compofed  of  emi¬ 
grant  priefts,  Germans,  and  negroes  or  mulattoes. 

As  foon  as  the  former  of  thefe  have  acquired  a  little 
money,  they  quit  a  llation  which  they  find  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  fuch  contempt,  and  etlablilh  themfelves  in 
a  fmall  trade,  or  upon  land  which  they  clear  and  cul¬ 
tivate.  Hence  it  may  oafily  be  inferred,  that  a  good 
domeftic  man-fervant  is  not  eafily  to  be  found  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

The  prejudice  which  caufes  the  men  in  America  to 
have  fo  great  a  repugnance  to  the  ftate  of  domeftic 
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America,  fervitude,  does  not  influence  the  women  in  the  fame 

- v  degree.  And  accordingly,  nothing  is  more  common 

than  to  fee  young  women  of  good  families  in  the 
fituation  of  fervants  during  the  firft  years  of  their 
youth. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  not  be  imagined,  that 
pure  republican  manners  prevail  in  America.  Though 
there  are  no  diftintlions  of  rank,  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  law  in  the  United  States,  yet  fortune  and 
the  nature  of  profeflions  form  different  claffes.  The  firlf 
clafs  is  occupied  by  the  great  merchants,  the  lawyers, 
the  phyficians,  the  clergy,  and  the  land-owners  who 
do  not  cultivate  their  land  themfelves ;  the  number 
of  whom  is  fmall  from  the  ftate  of  Delaware  to  the 
north,  but  is  great  in  the  ftates  of  the  fouth,  where 
flavery  prevails.  The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  merchants,  the  farmers,  and  the  artifans.  And 
the  third  clafs  is  compofed  of  workmen,  who  let 
themfelves  to  labour  by  the  day,  the  month,  &.c.  In 
balls,  concerts,  and  public  amufements,  thefe  claffes  do 
not  mix  ;  though,  except  ordinary  labourers  and  com¬ 
mon  failors,  every  one  calls  himfelf,  and  is  called  by 
others,  a  gentleman.  A  fmall  income  is  fufficient  for 
the  affumption  of  this  title,  as  it  eafily  carries  men 
from  one  clafs  to  another.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that 
the  ftruggle  for  rank  between  different  elaffes  produ¬ 
ces,  in  the  great  towns,  a  very  ruinous  degree  of 
oftentation.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  luxury 
is  very  high,  and  makes  a  dangerous  progrefs  every 
year,  by  increafing  the  expence  of  living,  and  altering 
the  public  opinion  with  regard  to  what  conftitutes  eafy 
circumftances  and  a  competent  fortune.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  inferior  clafs  of  workmen  entertain  a  high¬ 
er  opinion  of  themfelves  than  elfewhere.  They  find 
the  road  to  independence  more  praflicable,  and  as  the 
price  of  their  labour  is  high,  their  circumftances  are 
eafy,  and  they  endeavour  to  throw  afide,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  every  appearance  of  rufticity.  They  fee  all  ranks 
of  men  engaged  in  bufinefs;  they  do  not  therefore  ac¬ 
count  themfelves  degraded  by  being  compelled  to  la¬ 
bour,  cfpecially  as  they  find  their  (kill  and  induftry 
fought  afttr  by  others,  while  it  is  productive  of  afflu¬ 
ence  to  themfelves  •,  for  in  the  United  States  there  is 
not  a  family,  even  in  the  mod  miferable  hut,  who  do 
not  eat  butchers  meat  twice  a  day  at  lead,  and  drink 
tea  and  coffee  •,  nor  is  there  a  man  who  drinks  pure 
water.  Having  heard  much  of  the  modes  of  living 
ufual  among  perfons  of  their  rank  in  other  nations,  they 

_ are  led  to  entertain  an  unbounded  value  for  themfelves 

and  their  country. 

Did  not  the  practice  of  flavery  ftill  ftand  in  the 
way,  the  Americans  would  not  be  furpaffed  in  the  re¬ 
putation  of  generofity  and  humanity.  When  a  brother 
or  a  After  dies,  leaving  orphan  children,  they  are 
readily  adopted  into  the  families  of  their  uncles  and 
other  kindred,  who  treat  them  entirely  as  their  own. 
This  conduCt  is  fo  common  in  America,  that  it  meets 
with  no  praife,  and  is  confidered  merely  as  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  moil  ordinary  duty,  and  as  requiring 
no  effort.  Hofpitality  to  ftrangers  is  alfo  exerted  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  a  way  that  even  perplexes  for 
fome  time  the  modefty  of  an  European.  In  cafes  of 
un ufual  calamity  alfo,  great  liberality  is  difplayed  by 
them.  The  unfortunate  fufferers  by  the  fires  of 
Charleftown  and  Savannah,  and  by  the  dreadful  dif- 
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eafe  which  raged  at  Philadelphia,  New'  York,  and  America, 
other  cities,  were  relieved  by  the  abundant  fubferip-  * 
tions  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  American  towns  where 
thefe  difafters  did  not  occur.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
French  Weft  India  iflands  who  fled  to  the  lliores  of 
America,  in  confequence  of  the  events  of  the  late  ter¬ 
rible  revolution,  were  relieved  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  200,000  dollars.^ 

Whole  families  of  them  were  fupported  for  one  or 
two  years,  according  to  their  necefiities,  by  individual 
Americans,  in  their  houfes,  merely  becaufe  they  were 
unfortunate.  There  alio  exifts  a  very  confiderable 
number  of  charitable  focieties  for  various  purpofes  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  thefe  are  marine  locieties, 
whofe  purpofe  is  in  fome  towns  to  provide  a  fubflftence 
for  the  wives  and  children  of  thole  who  die  at  fea,  or 
to  provide  aflitlance  to  all  veffels  wrecked  upon  their 
coails.  There  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  aflitlance  of 
emigrants,  that  is  to  fay,  for  afiifting  with  advice  and 
fuccours  thofe  flrangers  who  arrive  from  Europe,  with 
an  intention  of  ellabliiliing  themfelves  in  America. 

Others  fubferibe  for  the  fupport  of  hofpitals  and  fchools 
and  for  the  diftribution  of  proper  medicines.  There 
are  focieties  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and 
others  for  the  purpofes  of  ameliorating  the  fituation  of 
prifoners.  Indeed,  it  is  with  regard  to  this  laft  fub- 
ieft  that  the  Americans  are  entitled  to  boaft  that  the 
triumph  of  humanity  has  been  more  complete  in  fome 
parts  at  leaft  of  their  country  than  any  where  elfe  in 
the  world.  At  Philadelphia,  the  adminiftration  of  the 
prifons  has  been  eftabliihed  upon  the  moft  enlightened 
and  benevolent  principles,  and  is  conduced  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  advantage  to  the  public,  and  to  imprifoned 
criminals,  that  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  mankind.  The  jailors  receive  ample  falaries  -r 
a  conftant  infpeftion  is  exerted  over  them,  by  the  moft 
refpeftable  characters  in  the  ftate  ;  the  convi&s  are 
treated  with  the  utmoft  mildnefs  ;  yet  licentioufnefs  is 
banifhed,  they  are  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves,  and 
fometimes  to  carry  out  w'ith  them  a  fum  of  money,  or 
to  fupport  their  families  during  their  confinement-,  and 
in  almoft  all  cafes,  the  much  wiflied  for,  but  hitherto 
unattainable  end,  is  faid  to  be  gained,  of  rendering 
punifhment  the  means  of  accomplilhing  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal.  Such  is  faid  to  be  the  admirable 
effedl  of  the  humane  and  Ikilful  management  which  has 
been  here  adopted,  chiefly,  ;t  is  underftood,  by  means 
of  the  members  of  the  fc£t  of  Quakers;  that,  inftead  of 
the  prifons  containing  what  are  called  old  offenders,  it 
ufually  happens,  that  of  ICO  convi&s  difeharged,  either 
in  confiquence  of  pardons,  or  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  their  fentcncc,  there  are  never  above  two  com¬ 
mitted  for  new  crimes,  although  impvifonment  for  a 
longer  or  (hortcr  period  is  the  only  punifhment  adopted 
for  "all  great  crimes  ;  no  crime  being  capital  excepting 
only  wilful  murder. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  feature  in  the  American 
character,  and  indeed  their  ruling  paflion,  is  a  bound- 
lefii  third  after  gain.  This  paflion,  however,  is  in 
them  altogether  different  from  that  timid  and  hoarding 
appetite  which  with  us  is  fometimes  feen  to  quench  all 
the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  extinguifli 
every  generous  and  liberal  fentiment.  In  truth,  th@- 
avarice  of  an  American  is  nothing  more  than  the  paf¬ 
lion  of  ambition  dirt&ed  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth. 

as 
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America,  as  the  only  means  of  attaining  didinftion  in  the  date  of 
v  11  fociety  in  which  he  is  placed.  Accordingly  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  gratify  his  love  of  riches,  not  fo  much  by  the 
flow  and  fore  mode  of  faving  what  he  already  pofleffes, 
and  of  differing  it  to  accumulate,  as  by  entering  into 
bold  and  hazardous  fpeculations,  with  a  view  to  the 
fudden  acquifition  of  fortune.  If  his  fpeculation  is  un- 
fuccefsful,  he  thinks  not  the  worfe  of  himfelf  on  that 
account,  nor  is  difcouraged  from  repeatedly  encounter¬ 
ing  fimilar  hazards.  If  he  is  at  lafl  fuceefsful,  his 
wealth  is  ufed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  evidently  demon- 
flrates  that  the  love  of  riches  has  not  fully  engroffed  his 
mind.  He  is  luxurious,  odentatious,  generous  to  the 
unfortunate,  and  ready  to  contribute  to  every  fcheme 
of  public  beneficence  or  utility.  Still,  this  ardent  paf- 
fion  for  the  acquifition  of  money,  which  occupies  fo  much 
of  the  thoughts  of  every  American,  never  fails  to  ap¬ 
pear  difgufling  to  men  of  letters,  or  to  men  of  rank  who 
have  at  any  time  gone  from  Europe  to  America.  They 
are  aftonitbed  to  find  phyficians,  lawyers,  and  priells, 
deeply  engaged  in  flock-jobbing  and  commercial  fpe¬ 
culations,  and  that  every  part  of  fociety  is  compofed  of 
men  whofe  ruling  paflionand  great  fubjeft  of  meditation 
is,  the  fudden  acquifition  in  fome  way  or  other  of  great 
pecuniary  gain. 

The  Americans  marry  very  young,  efpecially  in  the 
country.  Young  men,  rvho  generally  ellablifh  themfelves 
very  early  either  in  fome  new  lands  or  in  fome  trade, 
have  occafion  for  a  wife  to  affid  them  in  their  labours  ; 
and  this  conduces  to  their  early  marriages  as  much 
as  the  general  purity  of  manners.  If  a  wife  die,  flie  is, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  very  fpeedily  replaced  by  another. 
Both  in  town  and  country,  (lie  is  an  indifpenfible  re- 
fource  for  domedic  affairs,  when  her  hufband  is  enga¬ 
ged  in  his  own  affairs,  as  every  one  is  in  America.  She 
is  alfo  neceffary  as  a  companion,  in  a  country  where  the 
children  foon  quit  their  parents,  and  where  the  men, 
conflantly  engaged  in  fome  kind  of  bufinefs,  find  it  in¬ 
convenient  to  leave  their  own  families  in  fearch  of  fo¬ 
ciety.  The  manners  of  the  Americans  in  their  con- 
du£l  towards  the  other  fex  are  reprefented  as  very  pure. 
Young  women  of  uncommon  beauty  travel  alone  from 
1 3  to  25  miles  to  Philadelphia  to  market  with  eggs, 
fowls,  butter,  and  other  commodities,  beginning  their 
journeys  at  the  commencement  of  the  night,  without 
finding  that  their  youth  and  beauty  expofe  them  to  any 
hazard  or  inconvenience. 

All  travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  American 
women  as  highly  virtuous  and  refpedlable  ;  as  faithful 
and  indudrious  wives,  and  affectionate  mothers.  1  he 
young  women  enjoy  entire  freedom,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  fexes  is  free  from  gallantry  and  from  jealoufy. 
The  crime  of  adultery,  which  attacks  fociety  in  its 
firll  elements,  is  faid  to  be  unknown.  One  quality 
aferibed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  American  wo¬ 
men  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  is,  a  remark¬ 
able  attention  to  cleannefs,  both  in  their  perfons  and 
their  houfes.  The  French  who  took  refuge  in  the 
United  States  during  the  revolution,  though  attentive 
enough  in  this  refpedl  to  the  appearance  of  their  per¬ 
fons,  were  regarded  as  fo  llovenly  and  dirty  in  the 
management  of  their  houfes  and  furniture,  that  they 
foon  rendered  themfelves  altogether  odious  to  the  A- 
merigans. 

The  Hate  of  education  and  of  literature  is  dill  defec- 
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tive  in  moil  parts  of  America.  The  phyfical  or  natural  America, 
part  of  the  education  of  the  Americans  is  faid  to  be  1  —  v— — 
excellent.  Left  to  themfelves  from  their  tendered  age, 
they  are  expofed  without  precaution  to  the  rigour  of 
heat  and  cold,  with  their  feet  and  legs  bare,  and  with 
few  clothes.  The  children  of  the  rich  are  not  brought 
up  much  more  tenderly  than  thofe  in  lefs  eafy  circum- 
ftances.  In  the  country  they  often  go  alone  twice  a- 
day  to  fchools,  two  or  three  miles  didant  from  home. 

There  are  few  American  children  who  cannot  fwim 
boldly,  and  at  ten  years  of  age,  manage  a  gun  and  hunt 
without  danger  :  and  not  one  who  docs  not  ride  with 
great  courage,  or  who  fears  fatigue.  This  liberty 
given  to  children  teaches  them  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
felves,  and  bold  as  they  are,  they  avoid  dangers  better 
than  children  brought  up  with  much  greater  care. 

They  become  drong  and  enterprifing  men,  whom  no 
difficulties  ditlieaiten  $  and  produce  a  growing  genera¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  as  invincible  in  its  territory,  as  that 
which  preceded  it  was  found  to  be. 

The  indru&ive  part  of  education  has  not  attained 
the  fame  perfection.  Maffachufets  is  the  only  date  in 
which  a  fydem  of  education  has  hitherto  been  edablifh- 
ed  by  law.  It  was  enafted  in  1789,  that  each  town 
or  towndiip  containing  50  families  or  houfes  diall  have 
a  fchoolmader  of  good  character,  to  indruCl  the  children 
in  the  Englifh  language,  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic.  The  fchool  to  be  open  fix  months  in  the  year. 

The  towns  or  towndiips  of  100  families,  are  to  have 
fchools  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  to  be  open  during 
the  whole  year.  Thofe  of  150  families  are  bound  to 
have  two  fchools,  one  for  1 2  months  and  one  for  fix. 

Thofe  of  200  families,  or  more,  are  bound  to  have  two 
fchools,  one  for  1 2  and  one  for  fix  mouths,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  thefe,  a  grammar  fchool,  in  which  the  Greek, 

Latin,  and  Englidi  languages  are  to  be  taught  gram¬ 
matically.  The  expence  of  fupporting  the  fchool- 
mafitrs,  together  with  the  fcbool-houfes,  the  fuel,  and 
ink  that  may  be  neceffary,  are  defrayed  by  a  general 
tax  or  affeffment  upon  the  whole  people.  The  parents 
pay  their  (hare  of  this  affeffment,  in  proportion  only  to 
their  wealth,  and  not  to  the  number  of  their  children. 

They  fupply  their  children  with  the  neceffary  books, 
and  with  pens  and  paper.  Colleges  are  alfo  cdablidied  ; 
but  in  thefe  the  profeffors  receive  fees  from  the  dudents. 

The  books  read  at  the  fchools  are  regulated  by  law  } 
and  we  are  informed,  that  the  Latin  grammar  which 
the  date  of  Mafiachufets  has  preferred  is  that  of  Dr 
Alexander  Adam,  rtClor  of  the  High  School  ot  Lditv- 
burgh,  author  alfo  of  the  celebrated  treatife  upon  Ho¬ 
man  antiquities,  and  other  works  llludralive  of  cladical 
literature. 

Though  the  date  of  Maffachufets  is  the  only  one 
that  has  edabliflied  a  fydem  of  education  by  law,  the 
manners  of  the  people  in  the  whole  New  Lngland  data* 
have  produced  fucli  a  degree  of  attention  to  literature, 
that  there  are  few  or  no  white  perfons  there  who  can¬ 
not  read  the  Englilh  language,  and  the  people  at  large 
poffefs  a  confiderable  degree  of  literature.  In  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  to  the  didance  from  New  England 
fouthward,  education  becomes  gradually  defective,  and 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  a  fchool  is  fcarcely  to  be 
found.  In  different  dates,  however,  there  are  college* 
and  univerfities,  in  which  the  fcicnccs  arc  taught,  and 
degrees  conferred. 
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America.  The  education  of  youth  in  America  is  conduced  as 
v~  in  Scotland,  with  a  view  rather  to  introduce  young  per- 
fons  quickly  into  life,  than  to  render  them  men  of  pro¬ 
found  learning.  A  young  man  in  America  hardly  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  age  of  16  years  before  his  parents  are  defi- 
rous  of  planting  him  in  the  counting-houfe  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  or  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  :  Hence  he  is  never 
likely  to  refign  himfelf  to  the  fciences  and  to  letters. 
He  foon  lofes  all  other  ideas  tharr  thofe  which  can  hur¬ 
ry  him  on  to  the  acquifition  of  a  fortune.  He  fees  no 
other  views  in  thofe  around  him,  or,  in  fociety  ;  and 
that  his  whole  confideration  is  attached  to  this  kind  of 
fuecefs.  Hence  it  will  not  appear  furprifing,  that  there 
ffiould  be  few  learned  men  in  the  United  States.  In¬ 
deed,  the  number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  well-in¬ 
formed  individuals,  which  is  very  confiderable,  that 
have  appeared  there,  mull:  be  afcribed  rather  to  their 
own  native  energy  of  character  than  to  their  edu¬ 
cation,  or  the  Hate  of  fociety  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

In  the  American  fchools,  the  inftruflion  in  Latin  is 
feldom  extended  farther  than  the  firft  claffic  authors, 
including  Cornelius  Nepos,  Ovid,  and  fome  orations  of 
Cicero.  A  little  of  Virgil  and  Horace  are  read  in  the 
colleges.  The  New  Teftament  in  Greek,  and  a  little 
of  Homer  in  fome  colleges,  is  the  limit  of  claffical  in- 
ftrudiion  in  that  language.  Mathematical  inflru&ion 
is  ufually  confined  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  the 
firlt  principles  of  conic  feftions.  Praflieal  geometry, 
however,  for  the  purpofes  of  land-furveying  and  navi¬ 
gation,  is  much  valued,  on  account  of  its  connexion 
■with  thofe  branches  of  bufinefs  which  lead  to  riches. 
Mechanics,  hydroftatics,  and  hydraulics,  are  taught 
after  the  works  of  Nicolfon,  Fergufon,  or  Enfield. 
Medicine,  however,  and  the  branches  of  fcience  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  are  faid  to  be  well  taught  in  fome  Ame¬ 
rican  univerfities ;  and  that  profeffion  has  produced 
many  refpeCtable  and  well-informed  men.  Still  it  is 
probable,  that  however  enlightened  the  Americans  may 
account  themfelves,  the  nature  of  their  purfuits  is  fuch, 
that  a  confiderable  time  will  elapfe  before  they  can  ex¬ 
hibit  any  great  number  of  men  of  profound  and  exten- 
five  learning.  Such  accomplilhments,  however,  as  their 
fituation  requires  they  poflefs  in  much  perfection.  In 
the  debates  of  congrefs,  fpeeches  full  of  correCl  reafon- 
ing,  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  hi- 
ftory,  and  expreffed  with  purity  and  eloquence,  are  of- 
•ten  heard  5  and  almoft  all  perfons  engaged  in  bufinefs 
afpire  in  their  correfpondence  to  difplay  much  elegance 


of  expreffion,  though  their  ffyle  is  apt  to  fwell  out  into  America, 
verbofity.  —  v~~ 

The  moll  common  vices  of  the  American  people  are, 
an  ollentatious  luxury,  on  the  part  of  the  rich  in  great 
towns  5  and  of  the  inferior  clafs,  a  too  free  ufe  of  lpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  they  are  led  to  by  their  eafy  cir- 
cumltances,  and  by  a  great  fondnefs  for  fociety.  Thefe 
vices  are  greater  and  more  remarkable  in  the  fouthern 
Hates  than  in  the  northern.  In  the  fouth,  alfo,  men 
are  more  fond  of  gaming  than  in  the  north,  and  the 
energetic  qualities  of  the  American  character  are  lefs 
confpicuous ;  a  circumllance  which  is  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  exiHer.ce  of  llavery,  which  in  thefe  Hates  ren¬ 
ders  labour  and  perfonal  induflry  lefs  refpe&able.  But 
in  general,  the  character  of  the  Americans  is  rendered 
pure  by  the  train  of  conftant  induflry  in  which  all  per¬ 
fons  are  engaged.  One  of  the  mofl  troublefome  of 
their  faults,  however,  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed : 

They  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  litigious  people, 
and  lawyers  abound  and  flourilh  among  them  to  a  great 
degree.  But,  in  common  with  all  the  countries  that 
have  derived  any  part  of  their  conflitution  or  their  laws 
from  England,  they  poflels  a  very  pure  adminillration 
of  juflice.  This  has  always  been  the  Angular  privilege 
and  the  glory  of  the  Englilh  nation.  No  people  that 
attains  to  it  can  fail  to  poflefs  found  morals,  or  conse¬ 
quently  to  enjoy  all  the  profperity  of  which  a  nation  is 
capable.  To  the  habits  of  integrity,  and  a  refpeCt  for 
the  laws  and  the  magiflrates,  which  it  produces,  we 
mufl  afcribe  the  internal  tranquillity  of  America.  Po¬ 
litics  form  the  only  fcience  which  all  men  Hudy  there  ; 
and  political  zeal  hurries  the  different  parties  into  the 
mofl  uncharitable  mifreprefentations  of  each  other3 
views  and  conduCt.  But  no  man  has  preferred  his  own 
perfonal  aggrandifement  to  the  authority  of  the  law  or 
the  welfare  of  his  country  •,  no  ufurpation  has  defaced 
the  fair  page  of  the  American  hiflory  ;  and  if  rebellion 
has  occurred,  it  has  been  bloodlefs,  and  has  only  af¬ 
forded  to  all  ranks  of  men  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
their  attachment  to  public  order. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  men  exclufively  attached 
to  the  purfuits  of  literature,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
idle  but  polilhed  fociety,  would  find  themfelves  ill 
fituated  in  America,  yet  we  mufl  undoubtedly  regard 
the  United  States,  as  forming  at  this  moment  the  mofl: 
profperous  empire  upon  the  globe.  It  contains  an  ac¬ 
tive  people,  eafy  in  their  circumflances  and  happy  j  and 
every  day  gives  an  acceffion  of  population  and  of 
ftrength  to  this  new  country. 
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purfued  by  General  Bur- 

goyne,  223 

efcape  to  Crown  Point,  224 

naval  force  of  the,  dedroy- 

ed,  25* 

expedition  of  the,  againd 


Ticonderago, 


286 


-  -  O' 

defperate  attack  of  the,  on 
the  royal  army,  287 

.  .Q. 

Quadrupeds,  aboriginals  of  Europe 
and  America,  com¬ 
parative  view  of,  66 

aboriginals  of  one  only, 

Table  II.  ib. 

domedicated  in  Europe 
and  America, Table  III.  jb. 
refult  view  of,  in  Table  I.  67 
defcribed,  Table  II.  68 

defcribed,  Table  III.  69 

Quarrels  between  the  people  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay  and  their 
governor,  *34 

Quebec ,  attempt  to  furprife,  by  the 

Americans,  J97 

fieee  of,  continued,  217 

b  R 

Religion,  of,  _  47  ^ 

Republic ,  American,  rife  of  the,  121 

Re/cmblance  between  the  Adatics  and 

North  Americans,  103 

Revenge ,  remarkable  in  dance  of,  39 

Rhode  IJland  taken,  249 

I? fee,  of,  475 

Rivers,  eadem,  423 

S 

Secretary  of  date,  39^ 

Settlements,  new,  how  formed,  465 

children  redding  in  the,  apt 
to  be  lod  in  the  woods,  4 66 
Settlers ,  frontier,  always  hodile  to  the 

Indians,  4°3 

Sheep,  nature  of,  46^ 

Ship-building,  of,  45° 

Shakers,  of  the,  .  4°° 

Skirmijhes,  different,  between  the  Bn- 

tiffi  and  Americans,  359 

Snakes,  American,  437 

the  joint,  43® 

rattle,  439 

Springs ,  fait,  in  Kentucky,  4*3 

names  of  the,  43  2 

mineral,  433 
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Stack?  of  grain  not  made  ufe  of  in  A- 

merica,  N°  464 

Stanwix,  fort,  befieged,  _  275 

Staten  IJland  attacked  by  the  provin¬ 
cials,^  _  334 

provincials  make  a  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat  from,  33  5 
Stature,  no  proof  of  a  different  fpecies,  88 
Sugar -maple,  449 

Sulphur  zx\A  nitre  found  in  the  w'edern 

territory,  43° 

Swine,  nature  of  the,  469 

T 

Tar/eton,  Lieutenant-colonel,  aftivity 

of,  343 

defeat  of,  355 

operations  in  confequence  of 
the  defeat  of,  356 

Tax,  plan  of,  by  IVIr  Townffiend,  132 

plan  raifes  greater  indignation 
than  even  the  damp  aft,  133 

tea,  violently  oppofed,  147 

Taxes,  heavy,  impofed,  and  other  ob¬ 
noxious  afts  framed,  1 24 

exafperate  the  Americans,  125 

all  removed  except  on  tea,  146 

Tea  refufed  admittance  in  feveral 

places,  152 

Thomfon,  General,  defeated  and  taken 

by  General  Frafer,  222 

Ticonderago  bedeged  and  taken,  270 

Titles  propofed,  4°5 

Tobacco,  of,  474 

Trade,  American,  454 

foreign,  455 

Treafury ,  of  the,  397 

Tunkers,  of  the,  4^ 1 

U 

Union,  articles  of,  betwixt  the  colo¬ 
nies,  *84 

United  States,  conditution  of,  .  391 

conditution  of,  additions 
to  the,  392 

conditution  of  the,  op- 
podtion  againd,  393 

army  of  the,  399 

law  offices  of  the,  400 

the  mint  of  the,  401 

defeription  of  the  bound¬ 
aries  of,  418 

errors  in  the  defeription 
of  the  boundaries  of,  419 

V 

Vegetables,  of,  434 

Vegetation,  luxuriant,  #  6 

Virginia ,  province  of,  difputes  with 

their  governor,  200 


Virginia,  Dunmore,  governor  of,  fends 
his  family  on  board  a  man 
of  war,  N°  201 

governor  of,  fortides  his  pa¬ 
lace,  202 

governor  of,  argues  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Lord  North’s 
conciliatory  plan,  203 

governor  of,  retires  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  204 

governor  of,  attempts  to 
reduce  the  province  by 
force,  205 

governor  of,  entirely  defeat¬ 
ed,  206 

plan  of  reducing,  by  Mr 
Conolly,  207 

Lord  Dunmore  dnally  driven 
out  of,  227 

caverns  in,  427 

w 

Warriors,  drefs  of,  23 

War,  preparations  for,  174 

lofs  of  men  and  treafure  by  the,  382 
confequences  of  the,  383 

Wars,  of,  20 

ceremonies  before,  21 

endgns  of,  22 

Weljh ,  pretendons  of  the,  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  in  the 
12th  century,  1 07 

Wejlern  waters,  424 

Women,  condition  of  the,  33 

Whale-JiJhery,  452 

Wheat  regarded  in  America  as  the 

mod  valuable  kind  of  grain,  472 
Whites,  of  the,  483 

Wajhington,  George  appointed  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  185 

refufes  a  letter  from  Lord 
Howe,  23J 

is  defeated  at  the  White 
Plains,  24' 

preddent,  40: 

name  of,  given  to  the  fe¬ 
deral  city,  4K 

Y 

York,  New,  armament  fent  againd,  23; 
abandoned  by  the  provincials,  24 
fet  on  dre,  24, 

General  Waffiington  removes 
farther  from,  241 

Britifli  excurdons  from,  25 

apprehendons  at,  33: 

forwardnefs  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  to  be  enrolled  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  33 
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American  AMERICAN  NIGHT-SHADE.  See  PHYTOLACCA, 
Botany  Index. 

Amethyft.  American  Ground-nut.  See  ARACHIS,  Botany 
' '  ’  V" ''  Index. 

AMERICUS  Vespucius.  See  Vespucci. 

AMERSFORT,  a  city  in  the  Netherlands,  m  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  feated  on  the  river  Ems.  E.  Long. 
5.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  14.  The  moft  remarkable  objects 
are,  the  townhoufe  ;  the  grand  palace,  which  is  trian¬ 
gular  ;  the  public  walk,  planted  with  trees  ;  and  the 
great  church,  dedicated  to  St  George.  The  land  to 
the  eaft  and  fouth  of  this  city  is  very  fruitful  ;  on  the 
north  there  is  nothing  but  pafture  ground,  and  on  the 
weft  it  is  woody.  Not  far  from  hence  is  a  mountain 
called  Amersfort-berg ,  on  which  is  planted  a  villa  of 
trees,  which  reaches  to  Utrecht. 

AMERSHAM,  or  AgmondeshaM,  a  market  town 
in  Buckinghamftiire,  confiding  of  about  200  houfes, 
with  a  free-fchool,  and  four  alms-houfes.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  a  market  on  Tuefday. 
It  is  a  reftory  rated  at  48I.  16*.  8d.  in  the  king’s  books. 
The  market-houfe  is  a  very  handfome  ftrufture.  W. 
Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  47. 

AMES,  William,  D.  D.  a  learned  independent 
divine,  celebrated  for  his  controverfial  writings,  was 
born  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Chrift’s  college,  in 
Cambridge.  In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  he  left  the 
univerfity,  and  foon  after  the  kingdom,  on  account  of 
his  being  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
church  ;  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  not 
been  long  before  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  divi¬ 
nity  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  in  Friefland, 
which  he  filled  with  admirable  abilities  for  above 
twelve  years  ;  during  which  his  fame  was  fo  great, 
that  many  came  from  remote  nations  to  be  educated 
under  him.  He  from  thence  removed  to  Rotterdam 
for  a  change  of  air  which  his  health  required ;  and 
here  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
controverfial  writings,  which  compofe  the  greateft  part 
of  his  works,  are  chiefly  again!!  Bellarmine  and  the 
Arminians.  He  alfo  wrote,  I.  A  frelli  Suit  againft  the 
Ceremonies.  2.  Lefliones  in  Pfilmos  Davidis.  3.  Me¬ 
dulla  Tlieologice  ;  and  feveral  pieces  relative  to  the  fci- 
ences.  He  died  of  an  afthma  at  Rotterdam,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1633. 

AMESTRATUS,  a  town  of  Sicily  (Cicero)  ;  A- 
rnejlratos  (Stephanus)  ;  Amajlra  (Silius  Italicus)  ; 
Multijlratos  (Polybius)  :  Now  Mi/Jretta,  in  the  Val 
di  Demona,  on  the  river  Halefus.  It  was  a  very 
ftrong  fort  of  the  Carthaginians,  befieged  in  vain  by 
the  Romans  for  feven  months  with  confiderable  lofs  j 
at  length,  after  another  fiege,  taken  and  razed  (Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus). 

AMETHYST,  a  tranfparent  gem  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  which  feems  compofed  of  a  ftrong  blue  and  a 
deep  red  ;  and,  according  as  either  of,thefe  prevails, 
affording  different  tinges  of  purple,  fometimes  ap¬ 
proaching  to  violet,  and  fometimes  even  fading  to  a 
pale  rofe  colour.  Though  the  amethyft  is  generally 
of  a  purple  colour,  it  is  neverthclefs  fometimes  found 
naturally  colourlefs,  and  may  at  any  time  be  eafily 
made  fo  by  putting  it  into  the  fire  ;  <n  which  pellucid 
or  colourlefs  ftate,  it  fo  refembles  the  diamond,  that 
its  want  of  hardnefs  feems  the  only  way  of  diftinguilli- 
-ing  it.  Some  derive  the  name  amethyft  from  its  co¬ 


lour,  which  refembles  wine  mixed  with  water  ;  whilft  Ametl.,4 
others,  with  more  probability,  think  it  got  its  name 
from  its  fuppofed  virtue  of  preventing  drunkennefs  ■,  an  Amhar 
opinion  which,  however  imaginary,  prevailed  to  that 
degree  among  the  ancients,  that  it  was  ufual  for  great 
drinkers  to  wear  it  about  their  necks.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  amethyft  is  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the 
gems  in  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  and  in  its  pureft 
ftate  is  of  the  fame  hardnefs,  and  at  leaft  of  equal  va¬ 
lue,  with  the  ruby  and  fapphire.  It  is  found  of  vari¬ 
ous  fizes,  from  the  bignels  of  a  fmall  vetch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  often  to  much  more  than 
that  in  length.  Its  lhape  is  extremely  various,  fome¬ 
times  roundilh,  fometimes  oblong,  and  at  others  flat¬ 
ted,  at  leaft  on  one  fide  ;  but  its  moft  common  appear¬ 
ance  is  in  a  cryftalliform  figure,  confifting  of  a  thick 
column,  compofed  of  four  planes,  and  terminated  by  a 
flat  and  Ihort  pyramid  of  the  fame  number  of  fides  ; 
or  elfe,  of  a  thinner  and  longer  hexangular  column  ; 
and  fometimes  of  a  long  pyramid,  without  any  column. 

It  makes  the  gayeft  figure  in  the  laft  of  thefe  ftates, 
but  is  hardeft  and  moft  valuable  in  the  roundilh  and 
pebble-like  form.  The  amethyft  is  found  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  5  the 
oriental  ones,  at  leaft  fome  of  the  finer  fpecimens,  be¬ 
ing  fo  hard  and  bright  as  to  equal  any  of  the  coloured 
gems  in  value.  However,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  amethyfts  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of  thefe ;  as  all  the 
European  ones,  and  not  a  few  of  thofe  brought  from 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  are  very  little  harder  than 
common  cryftal. 

Counterfeit  or  FacJitious  AmETHTST.  Spars  and  cry- 
ftals  tinged  red  and  yellow,  &c.  are  fold  for  amethyfts. 

The  falfe  ones  come  from  Germany,  are  tinged  by  va¬ 
pours  in  the  mines,  and  contain  lead. 

Amethyfts  may  be  counterfeited  by  glafs,  to  whih 
the  proper  colour  or  ftain  is  given.  There  were  fine 
ones  made  in  France  about  the  year  1690,  which  may 
even  impofe  on  connoiffeurs,  unlefs  the  ftone  be  taken 
out  of  the  collet. — The  method  of  giving  this  colour 
to  glat  is  dire£led  as  follows:  Take  cryftal  frit,  made 
with  the  moft  perfect  and  fine  tarfo  :  Then  prepare  a 
mixture  of  manganefe  in  powder,  one  pound  ;  and  zaf- 
fre  prepared,  one  ounce  and  a  half  :  Mix  thefe  powders 
Well  together  •,  and  add  to  every  pound  of  the  frit  an 
ounce  of  this  powder.  Let  it  be  put  into  the  pots 
with  the  frit,  not  into  the  prepared  metal.  When  the 
whole  has  flood  long  enough  in  fufion  to  be  perfectly 
pure,  work  it  into  veffels,  and  they  will  referable  the 
colour  of  the  amethyft. 

Amethyst,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  for  the  purple  co¬ 
lour  in  the  coat  of  a  nobleman,  in  ufe  with  thofe  who 
blazon  with  precious  ftones,  inftead  of  metals  and  co¬ 
lours.  This,  in  a  gentleman’s  efcutcheon,  is  called  Pur- 
pure  ;  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  Mercury. 

AMETHYSTE  A,  Amethyst.  See  Botas  y  Index. 

AMETHYSTINE  is  applied,  in  antiquity,  to  a 
kind  of  purple  garment  dyed  of  the  hue  of  amethyft. 

In  this  fenfe  amethyftine  differed  from  Tyrian  as  well 
as  from  hyacinthine  purple,  being  a  kind  of  medium 
between. 

AMHAR,  or  Amhara,  a  pr wince  of  Abyflinia, 
faid  to  extend  40  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
confidered  as  the  moft  noble  in  the  whole  empire,  both 
on  account  of  its  being  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  A- 
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Amhurft  byflinian  monarchs,  and  having  a  particular  dialed!  dif- 
II  ferent  from  all  the  reft,  -which,  by  reafon  of  the  empe- 
Amicable.^  rors  being  brought  up  in  the  province,  is  become  the 
~  "  v  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  politer  people.  Here 
is  the  famed  rock  Amba-gefhen,  where  the  young  mo¬ 
narchs  were  formerly  confined.  See  Amba  and  Abys¬ 
sinia. 

AMHURST,  Nicholas,  an  Englifh  poet  and 
political  writer  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Mar- 
den  in  Kent,  and  entered  of  St  John’s  college,  Oxford  } 
from  whence  he  was  expelled  for  irregularity  of  con¬ 
duct  and  libertine  principles.  Retaining  great  refent- 
ment  againft  the  univerfity  on  this  account,  he  abufed 
its  learning  and  difcipline,  and  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
fpedtable  characters  in  it,  in  a  poem  publiftied  in  1724 
called  Oculus  Britannia ,  and  in  a  book  entitled  Terra 
Films.  He  publiftied,  A  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  facred 
and  profane  5  and,  The  Convocation,  a  poem  in  five 
cantos,  which  was  a  fatire  on  the  bilhop  of  Bangor’s 
antagonifts.  But  he  is  belt  known  for  the  Ihare  he 
had  in  the  political  paper  called  The  Craftsman : 
though,  after  having  been  the  drudge  of  his  party 
for  near  20  years,  he  was  fo  much  forgotten  in  the 
famous  compromife  of  1742  as  if  he  had  never  been 
born  j  and,  when  he  died  in  that  year  of  a  broken 
heart,  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  his  bookfellers 
for  a  grave. 

AMIANTHUS,  or  Earth-flax,  in  Mineralogy , 
a  fibrous,  flexible,  elaftic,  mineral  fubftance,  confiding 
of  ftiort,  abrupt,  and  interwoven  filaments.  It  is 
found  in  Germany,  in  the  ftrata  of  iron  ore,  lometimes 
forming  veins  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  fibres  are  fo 
flexible  that  cloth  has  been  made  of  them,  and  the 
fhorter  filaments  that  feparate  in  the  walking  of  the 
ftone  may  be  made  into  paper  in  the  common  manner. 
For  the  method  of  its  preparation  for  manufadture  into 
cloth,  fee  Asbestos. 

Amianthus  is  clafled  by  Mr  Kirwan  in  the  muriatic 
genus  of  earths,  becaufe  it  contains  about  a  fifth  part 
of  magnefia.  Its  other  conftituents  are,  flint,  mild 
calcareous  earth,  barytes,  clay,  and  a  very  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  iron.  It  is  fufible  per  fe  in  a  ftrong  heat, 
and  alfo  with  the  common  fluxes.  See  Mineralogy 
Index. 

AMICABLE,  in  a  general  fen  fe,  denotes  any  thing 
done  in  a  friendly  manner,  or  to  promote  peace. 

AMICABLE  Benches ,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pitifcus,  lower  and  lefs  honourable  feats  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  judices  pedanei,  or  inferior  judges,  who 
upon  being  admitted  of  the  emperor’s  council,  were 
dignified  by  him  with  the  title  amici. 

AMICABLE  Numbers ,  denote  pairs  of  numbers,  of 
which  each  of  them  is  mutually  equal  to  the  fum 
of  all  the  p.liquot  parts  of  the  other.  So  the  firft  or 
leaft  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  220  and  284 ;  all 
the  aliquot  parts  of  which,  with  their  fums,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz. 

of  220,  they  are  I,  2,  4,  5,  10,  II,  20,  22,  45,  55, 

no,  their  fum  -----  284; 

of  284,  they  are  1,  2,  4,  71,  142,  and  their  fum  is  220. 

The  2d  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  17296  and 
18416,  which  have  alfo  the  fame  property  as  above. 

And  the  third  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  9363584 
and  9437056. 

Thefe  three  pairs  of  amicable  numbers  were  found 


out  by  F.  Schooten,  feet.  9.  of  his  Exercitationes  Ma¬ 
thematics,  who,  it  is  faid,  firft  gave  the  name  of  amica¬ 
ble  to  fuch  numbers,  though  i’uch  properties  of  num¬ 
bers,  it  feems,  had  before  been  treated  of  by  Rudol- 
phus,  Defcartes,  and  others. 

To  find  the  firft  pair,  Schooten  puts  4.V  and  4 yz,  or 
o’.v  and  arifz,  for  the  two  numbers  where  a— 2  j  then 
making  each  of  thefe  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  aliquot 
parts  of  the  other,  gives  two  equations,  from  which  are 
found  the  values  of  x  and  3,  and  confequently  affirming 
a  proper  value  for  y,  the  two  amicable  numbers  them- 
felves  4V  and  t\y%. 

In  like  manner  for  the  other  pairs  of  fuch  numbers  5 
in  which  he  finds  it  neceffary  to  affurae  1 6x  and  16^3 
or  a*x  and  a*y%-  for  the  2d  pair,  and  1 28.V  and  1 28^3 
or  a?x  and  a7yx  for  the  third  pair. 

Schooten  then  gives  this  practical  rule,  from  Def¬ 
cartes,  for  finding  amicable  numbers,  viz.  affume  the 
number  2,  or  fome  power  of  the  number  2,  fuch  that 
if  unity  or  1  be  fubtra61ed  from  each  of  thefe  three  fol¬ 
lowing  quantities,  viz. 

from  three  times  the  afTumed  number, 

alfo  from  6  times  the  affirmed  number, 

and  from  18  times  the  fquare  of  the  affirmed  number, 
the  three  remainders  may  be  all  prime  numbers  ;  then 
the  laft  prime  number  being  multiplied  by  double  the 
affirmed  number,  the  product  will  be  one  of  the  ami¬ 
cable  numbers  fought,  and  the  fum  of  its  aliquot  parts 
will  be  the  other. 

That  is,  if  a  be  put  =  the  number  2,  and  n  fome 
integer  number,  fuch  that  3 a" — 1,  and  6an — 1,  and 

18ft1" — he  all  three  prime  numbers-,  then  is  180’" — 1 
X  lan  one  of  the  amicable  numbers  •,  and  the  fum  of 
its  aliquot  parts  is  the  other. 

AMICTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  any  upper 
garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

Amictus,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  upper- 
moft  garment  anciently  worn  by  the  clergy  j  the  other 
five  being  the  alba,  fingulum,  ftola,  manipulus,  and  pla- 
neta.  The  amidtus  was  a  linen  garment,  of  a  fquare 
figure,  covering  the  head,  neck,  and  fhoulders,  and 
buckled,  or  clafped  before  the  breaft.  It  is  ftill  worn 
by  the  religious  abroad. 

AMIGULUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  woman’s 
upper  garment,  which  differed  from  the  pala.  It  was 
-worn  both  by  matrons  and  courtezans. 

AMICUS  curia;,  a  law  term,  to  denote  a  by-ftander 
who  informs  the  court  of  a  matter  in  law  that  is  doubt¬ 
ful  or  miftaken. 

AMID-AMID,  in  Geography ,  a  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  in  Abyftinia.  See  Abyssinia. 

AM  I  DA,  a  god  worfliipped  by  the  Japanefe,  who 
has  many  temples  eredled  to  him  in  the  ifland  of  Japan, 
of  which  the  principal  is  at  Jeddo.  The  Japanefe 
have  fuch  a  confidence  in  their  idol  Amida,  that  they 
hope  to  attain  eternal  felicity  by  the  frequent  invoca¬ 
tion  of  his  name.  One  of  the  figures  of  this  idol  is 
reprefented  at  Rome. 

Amida,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  principal  city  of 
Mefopotamia,  otherwife  called  Amman ;  fituated  on 
a  high  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Afiyria,  on  the 
Tigris,  where  it  receives  the  Nymphius.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Conftans,  by  Sapores  king  of  Perfia.  The  fiege  is 
faid  to  have  coil  him  30,000  men  j  however,  he  redu- 
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Amiens,  ced  it  to  fuch  ruin,  that  the  emperor  afterwards  wept 

“"•V  oveV  it.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  city 
■was  razed  ;  the  chief  officers  were  crucified  ;  and  the 
reft,  with  the  foldiers  and  inhabitants,  either  put  to  the 
fword  or  carried  into  captivity,  except  our  hiftorian 
himfelf,  and  two  or  three  more,  who,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  efcaped  through  a  poftern  unperceived  by 
the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Nifibis,  however, 
being  obliged  to  leave  their  own  city  by  Jovian’s  trea¬ 
ty  with  the  Periians,  foon  reftored  Amida  to  its  for¬ 
mer  ftrength  ;  but  it  was  again  taken  by  Cavades  in 
501,  but  was  reftored  to  the  Romans  in  503.  On  the 
declenfion  of  the  Roman  power,  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Perfians  ;  but  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens  in  899.  It  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Turks.  Here  are  above  20,000  Chriftians,  who  are 
better  treated  by  the  Turks  than  in  other  places.  A 
great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  city  of  red  Turkey  lea¬ 
ther,  and  cotton  cloth  of  the  fame  colour.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  name  of  Amida  is  Diarbetir,  and  the  Turkilh  one 
Kara- Anted.  E.  Long.  39.  o.  N.  Lat.  36.  58. 

AMIENS,  a  large  handfome  city  of  France,  the 
capital  of  Picardy.  It  is  agreeably  fituaied  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Somme,  and  faid  to  have  received  its  Latin  name 
Ambianum  from  being  everywhere  encomoaffed  with 
water.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  Caefar  as  a  town  that  had  made  a  vigorous 
refiftance  againft  the  Romans,  and  where  he  convened 
a  general  affembly  of  the  Gauls  after  having  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  it.  The  emperor^  Antoninus  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  enlarged  it  ;  and  Conftantine,  Conftans, 
Julian,  and  feveral  others,  refided  here  a  confiderable 
time.  The  town  is  encompafiTed  with  a  wall  and  other 
fortifications  ;  and  the  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees, 
which  form  a  delightful  walk.  The  river  Somme  en¬ 
ters  Amiens  by  three  different  channels,  under  as  many 
bridges  ;  and  thefe  channels,  after  wafhing  the  town  in 
feveral  places,  where  they  are  of  ufe  in  its  different 
manufadlures,  unite  at  the  other  end  by  the  bridge  of 
St  Michael.  Here  is  a  quay  for  the  boats  that  come 
from  Abbeville  with  goods  brought  by  fea.  At  the 
gate  of  Noy6n  there  is  a  fuburb  remarkable  for  the 
abbey  of  St  Achen.  Next  to  this  gate  you  come  to 
that  of  Paris,  where  they  have  a  long  mall  between 
two  rows  of  trees.  The  houfes  are  well  built ;  the 
ftreets  fpacious,  embellifhed  with  handfome  fquares 
and  good  buildings;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is  between  40,000  and  50,000.  The  cathedral,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  Ladv,  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  mull  mag¬ 
nificent  churches  in  France;  adorned  with  handfome 
paintings,  fine  pillars,  chapels,  and  tombs  ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  nave  is  greatly  admired.  The  other  places 
worth  feeing  are  the  palace  of  the  bailiwick,  the  town- 
lioufe,  the  fquare  des  Fleurs,  and  the  great  marketplace. 

Amiens  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1597,  by 
the  following  ftratagem  :  Soldiers,  difguifed  like  pea- 
fants,  conduced  a  cart  laden  with  nuts,  and  let  a  bag 
of  them  fall  juft  as  the  gate  was  opened.  While  the 
guard  was  bufy  in  gathering  up  the  nuts,  the  Spaniards 
entered  and  became  matters  of  the  town.  It  was  re¬ 
taken  by  Henry  IV.  who  built  a  citadel  here.  The 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  entered  into  by  the  different 
European  powers  in  1802,  was  negociated  here. 

The  town  is  the  feat  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Rheims, 
as*  alfo  of  a  prefidial,  bailiwick,  vidam,  a  chamber  of 
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accounts,  and  a  generality.  T.  he  bifhop's  revenue  is  Amilcar 
30,000  livres.  I  hey  have  lome  linen  and  woollen  ma-  || 
nufaclures,  and  they  alfo  make  a  great  quantity  of  Aroman- 
black  and  green  foap.  It  lies  in  E.  Long.  2.  18. 

N.  Lat.  49.  53. 

AM1LCAR,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthaginian  cap¬ 
tains.  The  moft  celebrated  of  them  is  Amilcar  Barcas, 
the  father  of  Hannibal,  who,  during  five  years,  in- 
fefted  the  ceaft  of  Italy  ;  when  the  Romans  fending 
out  their  whole  naval  ftrength,  defeated  him  near  Tra¬ 
pani,  242  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  this  put  an  end  to 
the  firft  Punic  war.  Amilcar  began  the  fecond,  and 
landed  in  Spain,  where  he  fubdued  the  moft  warlike 
nations  ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition 
againft  Italy,  he  was  killed  in  battle,  218  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  He  left  three  fons,  whom  he  had 
educated,  as  he  faid,  like  three  lions,  to  tear  Rome  in 
pieces ;  and  made  Hannibal,  his  eldeft  fon,  fwear  an 
eternal  enmity  againft  the  Romans. 

AMILICTI,  in  the  Chaldaic  theology,  denote  a 
kind  of  intellectual  powers,  or  perfons  in  the  divine 
hierarchy.  The  amiliCli  are  reprefented  as  three  in 
number  ;  and  conftitute  one  of  the  triads,  in  the  third 
order  of  the  hierarchy. 

AMIRAN TE,  in  the  Spanifh  polity,  a  great  offi¬ 
cer  of  ftate,  anfwering  to  our  lord  high  admiral. 

A  MIS  US,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  chief  city  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus.  It  was  built  by  the 
Milefians,  and  peopled  partly  by  them  and  partly  by 
a  colony  from  Athens.  It  was  at  firft  a  free  city,  like 
the  other  Greek  cities  in  AGa  ;  but  afterwards  fub¬ 
dued  by  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus,  who  made  it  his 
metropolis.  It  was  taken  by  Lucullus  in  the  Mithrn- 
datic  war,  who  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  liberty.  Clofe 
by  Amifus  flood  another  city  called  Eupatoria,  from 
Mithridates  Eupator  its  founder.  This  city  was  like- 
wife  taken  by  Lucullus,  who  levelled  it  with  the 
ground ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pompey, 
who  united  it  with  Amifus,  giving  them  the  name 
of  Pompeiopo/is.  It  was  taken  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Caefar  and  Pompey,  by  Pharnaces  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus,  who  put  moft  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  fword ; 
but  Caefar,  having  conquered  Pharnaces,  made  it  again 
a  free  city. 

AMl  i'ERNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  in  Italy 
(Livy,  Pliny)  ;  now  extinCl.  The  ruins  are  to  be  feen 
on  the  level  ridge  of  a  mountain,  near  St  Viltorino, 
and  the  fprings  of  the  Aternus  ;  not  far  from  Aquila, 
which  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  Amiternum. 

AMITTERE  legem  terra;,  among  lawyers,  a 
phrafe  importing  the  lofs  of  liberty  of  fwearing  in  any 
court  :  The  puniftiment  of  a  champion  overcome  or 
yielding  in  battle,  of  jurors  found  guilty  in  a  writ  of 
attaint,  and  of  a  perfon  outlawed. 

AM-KAS,in  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  to  a  fpacious  fa- 
loon  in  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where  he  gives 
audience  to  his  fubje&s,  and  where  he  appears  on  fo- 
lemn  feftivals  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  His 
throne  is  fupported  by  fix  large  fteps  of  maffy  gold,  fet 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  eftimated  at 
60,000,0001. 

AMMA,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  an  abbefs  or  fpiritual  mother. 

AMMAN  or  Ammant,  in  the  German  and  Bclgtr 
polity,  a  judge  who  has  the  cognizance  of  civil  caufu. 
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Ammania  —It  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  French  for  a  public  notary, 
il  or  officer,  who  draws  up  inftruments  and  deeds. 

Amtnianus.  AMMANIA.  See  BOTANY  Index. 

/~mJ  AMMI,  Bishop’s  weed.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMMIANUS  Marcellinus,  a  Roman  hiftorian 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Greece,  born  in 
the  city  of  Antioch.  Having  ferved  feveral  years  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  the  army,  he  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  honourable  Ration  of  protector  domeJH - 
cus.  In  the  year  350  he  entered  the  ferviee  of  Con- 
ftantius,  the  emperor  of  the  tail,  and,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Urficinus,  a  general  of  the  horfe,  he  ferved 
during  feveral  expeditions.  According  to  his  own  mo- 
deft  relation,  it  appears  that  he  acquired  confiderable 
military  fame,  and  that  he  deferved  well  of  his  fove- 
reign.  Fie  attended  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Perfia,  but  hiftory  is  fdent  whether  or  not  he 
rofe  to  any  higher  military  rank  than  that  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  He  was  either  in  the  city  or 
the  vicinity  of  Antioch  when  the  confpiracy  of  Theo- 
dorus  was  difcovered,  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  and 
was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  fevere  torments  to  which  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  were  expofed  by  the  emperor  on  that  account. 

But  his  lafting  reputation  was  not  to  be  acquired 
from  military  exertions.  He  left  the  army,  and  reti¬ 
red  to  Rome,  where  he  employed  his  time  and  talents 
in  writing  the  hiftory  of  that  empire  during  the  period 
of  three  centuries.  Though  a  native  of  Greece,  he 
■wrote  in  the  Latin  language ;  but,  according  to  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Voffius,  his  Latin  (hows  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  alfo  a  foldier.  His  hiftory  begins  with  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  and  continues  to  the  death  of  Valens  ;  and 
the  work  was  originally  divided  into  31  books.  Of 
thefe  the  firft  13  have  periftied,  and  the  18  which  re¬ 
main  commence  with  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Conftantius,  and  terminate  at  the  year  375.  But  there 
are  feveral  facts  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  which  prove 
that  the  author  was  alive  in  the  year  390.  Of  this 
number  are  the  acceffion  of  Theodofius  to  the  eaftern 
empire,  the  character  of  Gratian,  and  the  confulate  of 
Neothorius.  Similar  to  the  manner  in  which  Herodo¬ 
tus,  the  father  of  Grecian  hiftory,  read  his  hiftory, 
Marcellinus  read  his  books  in  public  with  general  ap¬ 
probation.  Some  have  reckoned  the  ftyle  barfli  and 
redundant,  but  this  may  eafily  be  excufed,  from  his 
education  and  military  life  ;  and  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  communicated  abundantly  compenfates  for  that  de¬ 
feat.  Candour  and  impartiality  are  leading  features 
in  his  hiftory.  The  charafler  given  him  by  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon  appears  to  be  accurate,  when  he  fays  that  he  is 
“  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  compofed  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times  without  indulging  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  paffions  which  ufually  affeft  the  mind  of  a 
contemporary.” 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  obtained,  whether  or 
not  our  hiftorian  was  a  Chriftian  or  a  Pagan.  But  the 
refpe£lful  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  Pagan  deities, 
and  of  the  advantage  of  heathen  auguries  to  foretel  fu¬ 
ture  events,  render  it  abundantly  evident  that  he  was 
a  heathen.  The  favourable  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  religion,  manners,  and  fortitude  of  Chriftians,  are 
the  refult  of  his  candour  and  impartiality  as  an  hifto¬ 
rian.  The  work  of  Marcellinus  has  paffed  through 
feveral  editions;  but  that  printed  at  Leyden  in  1693, 


with  explanatory  notes,  is  efteemed  the  beft.  (Gen.  Ammirat4 
Biog.)  || 

AMMIRATO,  Scipio,  an  eminent  Italian  bifto-  A-mmon.  ^ 
rian,  born  at  Lecca  in  Naples  in  1 531.  After  travel-  v~ 
ling  ever  great  part  of  Italy,  without  fettling  to  his 
fatisfaclion,  he  was  engaged  by  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany  to  write  The  iVjlorg  of  Florence;  for  which 
he  was  prefented  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  there. 

He  wrote  other  works  while  in  this  Ration  :  and  died 
in  1620. 

AMMOCHRYSOS,  from  /and,  and  %%vtrcf 
gold,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a  ftone  very  common 
in  Germany,  and  feeming  to  be  compofed  of  a  golden 
fand.  It  is  of  a  yellow  gold-like  colour,  and  its  par¬ 
ticles  are  very  glofly,  being  all  fragments  of  a  coloured 
talc.  It  is  ufually  fo  foft  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed  to  a 
powder  in  the  hand  ;  fometimes  it  requires  grinding  to 
powder  in  a  mortar,  or  other  wife.  It  is  ufed  only  as 
land  to  drew  over  writing.  The  Germans  call  it  kat- 
zengold.  There  is  another  kind  of  it  lefs  common,  but 
much  more  beautiful,  confifting  of  the  fame  -fort  of 
gloffy  fpangles  ;  not  however  of  a  gold  colour,  but  of 
a  bright  red  like  vermilion. 

AMMODYTES,  or  Sand-eel.  See  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index. 

AMMON,  anciently  a  city  of  Marmarica  (Ptole¬ 
my).  Arian  calls  it  a  place ,  not  a  city,  in  which 
ftood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  round  which  there 
was  nothing  but  fandy  waftes.  Pliny  fays,  that  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  was  12  days  journey  from  Memphis, 
and  among  the  Norni  of  Egypt  he  reckons  the  Nomos 
Atrunoniacus :  Diodorus  Siculus,  That  the  diftridt  where 
the  temple  ftood,  though  furrounded  with  deferts,  was 
watered  by  dews  which  fell  nowhere  elfe  in  all  that 
country.  It  was  agreeably  adorned  with  fruitful  trees 
and  fprings,  and  full  of  villages.  In  the  middle  ftood 
the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  encompaffed  with  a  triple 
wall;  the  firft  and  inmoft  of  which  contained  the  pa¬ 
lace  ;  the  others  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the  re¬ 
lations  and  children,  as  alfo  the  temple  of  the  god,  and 
the  facred  fountains  for  luftrations.  Without  the  Acro¬ 
polis  ftood,  at  no  great  diflance,  another  temple  of 
Ammon,  (haded  by  a  number  of  tall  trees:  near  which 
there  was  a  fountain,  called  that  of  the  fun,  or  Solis 
Fons ,  becaufe  fubjedl  to  extraordinary  changes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  the  day  ;  morning  and  evening 
warm,  at  noon  cold,  at  midnight  extremely  hot.  A 
kind  of  foffil  fait  was  faid  to  be  naturally  produced 
here.  It  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  large  oblong 
pieces,  tranfparent  as  cryftal.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
prefent  worthy  of  kings,  and  ufed  by  the  Egyptians 
in  their  facrifices. — From  this  our  fal  ammoniac  has 
taken  its  name.  See  Siwah. 

Ammon,  or  Hammon,  in  heathen  mythology,  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  worlhipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  ram. 

Bacchus  having  fubdued  Afia,  and  paffing  with  his 
army  through  the  deferts  of  Africa,  was  in  great  want 
of  water  :  but  Jupiter,  his  father,  affuming  the  ftiape 
of  a  ram,  led  him  to  a  fountain,  where  he  refrefhed 
himfelf  and  his  army  ;  in  gratitude  for  which  favour, 

Bacchus  built  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  under  the  title 
of  x Immon ,  from  the  Greek  ttf*t cco;,  which  fignifies  fand, 
alluding  to  the  fandy  defert  where  it  was  built.  In 
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Ammon  this  temple  was  an  oracle  of  great  note,  which  Alex- 
||  ander  the  Great  confulted,  and  which  lafted  till  the 

Ammoniac.  t;me  of  Theodofius. 

v  Hammon  the  god  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  fame 

with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  which  reafon  thefe 
latter  denominate  the  city  which  the  Egyptians  call 
No-Hammon,  or  the  habitation  of  Ammon,  Diofpolis 
or  the  city  of  Jupiter.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  fame 
with  Ham,  who  peopled  Africa,  and  was  the  father 
of  Mizraim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptians. 

Ammon,  or  Ben  Ammi,  the  fon  of  Lot,  was  the  fa- 
ther  of  the  Ammonites,  and  dwelt  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Head  fea,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  See  Ammoni- 
tis  and  Ammonites. 

Ammon,  or  Ammonius,  Andreas ,  an  excellent  La¬ 
tin  poet,  born  at  Lucca  in  Italy,  was  fent  by  Pope  Leo 
X.  to  England,  in  the  characters  of  prothonotary  of 
the  apoftolic  fee,  and  colledtor-general  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  He  was  a  man  of  lingular  genius  and  learning, 
and  foon  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  literati 
of  thofe  times  ;  particularly  with  Erafmus,  Colet,  Gro- 
cin,  and  others,  for  the  fake  of  whofe  company  he  re- 
fided  fome  time  at  Oxford.  The  advice  -which  Eraf¬ 
mus  gives  him,  in  regard  to  pulhing  his  fortune,  has  a 
good  deal  of  humour  in  it,  and  was  certainly  intended 
as  a  fatire  on  the  artful  methods  generally  praCtifed  by 
the  felfilh  and  ambitious  part  of  mankind  :  “  In  the 
firlt  place  (fays  he),  throw  off  allfenfe  of  lhame  ;  thruft 
yourfelf  into  every  one’s  bulinefs,  and  elbow  out  whom- 
foever  you  can,  neither  love  nor  hate  any  one  ;  mea- 
fure  every  thing  by  your  own  advantage  ;  let  this  be 
the  fcope  and  drift  of  all  your  aflions.  Give  nothing 
but  what  is  to  be  returned  with  ufury,  and  be  complai- 
fant  to  every  body.  Have  always  two  firings  to  your 
bow.  Feign  that  you  are  folicited  by  many  from 
abroad,  and  get  every  thing  ready  for  your  departure. 
Show'  tetters  inviting  you  elfewhere,  with  great  promi- 
fes.”  Ammon  was  Latin  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII. 
but  at  what  time  he  was  appointed  does  not  appear. 
In  1512  he  was  made  canon  and  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  chapel  of  St  Stephen,  in  the  palace  of  Weft- 
minder.  He  was  likewife  prebendary  of  Wells  ;  and 
in  1514  was  prefented  to  the  reClory  ofHychial  in  that 
diocefe.  About  the  fame  time,  by  the  king’s  fpecial 
recommendation,  he  was  alfo  made  prebendary  of  Sa- 
lifbury.  He  died  in  the  year  1517,  and  was  buried  in 
St  Stephen’s  chapel  in  the  palace  of  Weflminfter.  He 
was  efleemed  an  elegant  Latin  writer,  and  an  admi¬ 
rable  poet.  The  epiltles  of  Erafmus  to  Ammon  abound 
with  encomiums  on  his  genius  and  learning.  His  works 
are,  I.  Eptjlohx  ad  Erafmtim,  lib.  i.  2.  Scolici  conJUc- 
tus  hi/ioria,\\b.  i.  3.  Bucoliae  vel  eclugce ,  lib.  i.  Bafil 
1546,  8 vo.  4.  De  rebus  nihil,  lib.  i.  5.  Pancgi/ricus 
(juidatn,  lib.  i.  6.  Varii  generis  epigrammatu,  lib.  i. 
7.  Poemata  diverfa,  lib.  i. 

AMMONIA,  or  Volatile  Alkali.  See  Che¬ 
mistry  Index. 

AMMONIAC,  a  concrete  gummy  refinous  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  large  maffes, 
compofed  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour, 
but  loon  changing,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  to  a 
yellowifh  hue.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice  :  the  feeds  ufuallv  found 
among  the  tears  refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafc.  It  has  been,  however,  alleged,  and  not  without 
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fome  degree  of  probability,  that  it  is  an  exudation 
from  a  fpecies  of  the  ferula,  another  fpecies  of  which 
produces  the  afafetida.  1  he  plant  producing  it  is  faid 
to  grow  in  Nubia,  Abyffinia,  and  the  interior  parts 
of  Egypt.  It  is  brought  to  the  weftetn  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Egypt,  and  to  England  from  the  Red  fea, 
by  fome  of  the  (hips  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  trading  to  thofe  parts.  Such  tears  as  are  large, 
dry,  free  from  little  ftones,  feeds,  or  other  impurities, 
(hould  be  picked  out,  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folution  and  colature, 
and  then  carefully  infpiffating  it  ;  unlefs  this  be  art¬ 
fully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe  a  confiderable  deal 
of  its  more  volatile  parts.  I  here  is  often  vended  in 
the  (hops,  under  the  name  of  drained  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  a  compofition  of  ingredients  much  inferior  in 
virtue. 

Ammoniac  has  a  naufeous  fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a 
bitter  one  :  and  a  peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
galbanum,  but  more  grateful  ;  it  foftens  in  the  mouth, 
and  grows  of  a  whiter  colour  upon  being  chewed. 
Thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame  :  it  is 
in  fome  meafure  foluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with 
which  it  affumes  the  appearance  of  milk  5  but  the  re¬ 
finous  part,  amounting  to  about  one  half,  fubfides  on 
handing-. 

Ammonium  is  a  ufeful  deobftruent,  and  frequently 
prefcribed  for  opening  obftruftions  of  the  abdominal 
vilcera,  and  in  hylterical  diforders  occafioned  by  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  menftrual  evacuations.  It  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  deterge  the  pulmonary  veffels ;  and  proves 
of  confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  afthroas,  where 
the  lungs  are  oppreffed  by  vifcid  phlegm  ;  in  this  inten¬ 
tion,  a  folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  though  not  a  little 
unpleafant.  In  long  and  obftinate  colics  proceeding 
from  vifcid  matter  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  this  gummy 
refin  has  produced  happy  effe&s,  after  the  purges  and 
the  common  carminatives  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Am¬ 
moniac  is  moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills 5 
about  a  fcruple  may  be  given  every  night,  or  oftener. 
Externally,  it  foftens  and  ripens  hard  tumours  :  a  dilu¬ 
tion  of  it  in  vinegar  Hands  recommended  by  fome  for 
refolving  even  fcirrhous  dwellings.  A  plafter  made  of 
it  and  (quill-vinegar  is  recommended  by  fome  in  white 
fwellings.  A  dilute  mixture  of  the  fame  is  likewife 
rubbed  on  the  parts,  which  are  alfo  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  juniper  berries.  In  the  (hops  is  prepared  a 
folution  of  it  in  pennyroyal  water,  called  from  its  mil¬ 
ky  colour  lac  ammoniact.  It  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in 
the  (quill  pith. 

Sal  AMMONIAC,  the  old  name  of  muriate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  a  native  fait,  compofed  of  ammonia,  or  volatile  al¬ 
kali,  and  muriatic  acid,  which  was  generated  in  thofe 
large  inns  or  caravanferas  where  the  crowd  of  pilgrims 
coming  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ufed  to 
lodge;  who,  in  thofe  parts,  travelling  upon  camels, 
and  thofe  creatures  when  in  Cyrene,  a  province  of 
Egypt,  where  that  celebrated  temple  flood,  urining 
in  the  ftables,  or  (fay  fome)  in  the  parched  fands, 
out  of  this  urine,  which  is  remarkably  ftrong,  arofe 
a  kind  of  fait,  denominated  fomelimes  (from  the 
temple)  Ammoniac,  and  fometimes  (from  the  country) 
Cyrenaic.  Since  the  ceffation  of  thefe  pilgrimages,  no 
more  of  this  fait  is  produced  there }  and,  from  this  de¬ 
ficiency. 
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Ammonian  ficiency,  fome  fufpect  there  never  was  any  fuch  thing  : 
i|  But  this  fufpicion  is  removed,  by  the  large  quantities 
Ammo-  0f  a  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  thrown  out  by 

<  m^e~'  ■  Mount  AEtna. 

The  modern  fal  ammoniac  is  entirely  fa6litious.  See 
Chemistry  Index. 

AMMONIAN  philosophy.  See  Ammonius. 

AMMONITE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  CORNU 
jtfmmonu. 

AMMONITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Ammon 
the  fon  of  Lot.  The  Ammonites  deftroyed  thofe 
giants  which  they  called  Zamzumrnims  (Deut.  ii.  19 
— 21.),  and  feized  upon  their  country.  God  forbade 
Mofes,  and  by  him  the  children  of  Ifrael  [id.  19.), 
to  attack  the  Ammonites  •,  becaufe  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  their  lands  unto  the  Hebrews.  Before  the  If- 
raelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Amorites  had 
by  conqueft:  got  great  part  of  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  This  Mofes  retook 
from  the  Amorites,  and  divided  between  the  tribes  of 
Gad  and  Reuben.  In  the  time  of  Jephtha,  the  Am¬ 
monites  declared  war  againft  the  Ilraelites  (Judg.  xi.^, 
under  pretence  that  they  detained  a  great  part  of  the 
country  which  had  formerly  been  theirs  before  the 
Amorites  poffeffed  it.  Jephtha  declared,  that  as  this 
was  an  acquifition  which  the  Ifraelites  had  made  in  a 
juft  war,  and  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Amorites, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  it  by  right  of  conqueft,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  reftore  it.  The  Ammonites 
"were  not  fatisfied  with  this  reafon  ;  wherefore  Jephtha 
gave  them  battle  and  defeated  them.  The  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  generally  united  whenever  there  was  any 
defign  fet  afoot  of  attacking  the  Ifraelites.  After 
the  death  of  Othniel  [id.  iii.),  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites  joined  with  Eglon  king  of  Moab  to  op- 
prefs  the  Hebrews-,  whom  they  fubdued,  and  governed 
for  the  fpace  of  18  years,  till  they  were  delivered  by 
Ehud  the  fon  of  Gera,  who  flew  Eglon  king  of  Moab. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  Ammonites  made  war  againft 
the  Ifraelites,  and  greatly  diftreffed  them.  But  thefe 
Were  at  lalt  delivered  by  the  hands  of  Jephtha  ;  who 
having  attacked  the  Ammonites,  made  a  very  great 
fiaughter  among  them  (1  Sam.  xi.).  In  the  beginning 
of  Saul’s  reign  (1  Sam.  xi.),  Nahafh  king  of  the-  Am¬ 
monites  having  fat  down  before  Jabefh-gilead,  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  extremity  of  demanding  a  capi¬ 
tulation.  Nahafh  anfwered ,  that  he  would  capitulate 
with  them  upon  no  other  conditions  than  their  fub- 
mitting  to  have  every  one  his  right  eye  plucked  out, 
that  fo  they  might  be  made  a  reproach  to  Ifrael :  but 
Saul  coming  feafonably  to  the  relief  of  Jabefh,  deli¬ 
vered  the  city  and  people  from  the  barbarity  of  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  David  had  been  the  king  of 
Ammon’s  friend  and  after  the  death  of  this  prince, 
he  fent  ambaffadors  to  make  his  compliments  of  con¬ 
dolence  to  Hanun  his  fon  and  fucceffor  j  who,  ima¬ 
gining  that  David’s  ambaffadors  were  come  as  fpies  to 
obferve  his  llrength,  and  the  condition  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  treated  them  in  a  very  injurious  manner  (2  Sam. 
x.  4.).  David  revenged  this  indignity  thrown  upon 
his  ambaffadors,  by  fubduing  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Syrians  their  allies.  Ammon  and 
Moab  continued  under  the  obedience  of  the  kings 
'David  and  Solomon  ;  and,  after  the  feparation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  were  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael  till  the 


death  of  Ahab  in  the  year  of  the  world  3107.  Two  Ammonius 
years  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  Jehoram  his  fon,  and  |) 
fucceffor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites  (2  Kings  Ammoniac. 
iii.)  j  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  viftory  was  fo  v 
complete  as  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  peo¬ 
ple,  made  an  irruption  into  the  lands  belonging  to 
Judah  ;  but  were  forced  back  and  routed  by  Jehollia- 
phat  (2  Ch.  xx.  1,  2.).  After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 

Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  were  carried  in¬ 
to  captivity  by  Tiglath-pilnefer  in  the  year  3264,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  took  poffeffion  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  thefe  tribes.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  1.)  re¬ 
proaches  them  for  it.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  Ammo¬ 
nites  were  fome  of  thofe  to  whom  this  prophet  (chap, 
xxvii.  2 — 4.)  prefented  the  cup  of  the  Lord’s  fury,  and 
directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  themfelves  -,  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 

o 

and  threatening  them,  it  they  did  not,  with  captivity 
and  llaverv.  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4 — 10.)  denounces  their 
entire  deftruftion  j  and  tells  them  that  God  would 
give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the  eaft,  who  fhould  fetf 
their  palaces  in  their  country,  fo  that  there  fhould  be 
no  more  mention  of  the  Ammonites  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  it  is  believed  that  thefe  misfortunes  happened 
to  the  Ammonites  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Jerufalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  againft  all 
the  people  that  dwelt  upon  the  confines  of  Judea,  in 
the  year  of  the.  world  3420. 

It  is  alto  thought  probable,  that  Cyrus  gave  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  the  liberty  of  returning  into 
ther  own  country,  from  whence  they  had  been  remov¬ 
ed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  -,  for  we  fee  them  in  the  place 
of  their  former  fettle  ment,  expofed  to  thofe  revolu¬ 
tions  which  were  common  to  the  people  of  Syria  and 
Palefline  ;  fubjeft  fomelimes  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  kings  of  Syria.  We  are 
told  by  Polybius,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rab- 
botli,  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital,  demolifhed  the 
walls,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  in  3806.  During  the 
perfections  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Jofephns  informs, 
that  the  Ammonites  fhowed  their  hatred  to  the  Jews, 
and  exercifed  great  cruelties  againft  fuch  of  them  as 
lived  about  their  country.  Juftin  Martyr  fays,  That 
in  his  time  there  were  ft  ill  many  Ammonites  remain¬ 
ing  but  Origen  allures  us,  that  when  he  was  living 
they  were  known  only  under  the  general  name  of 
Arabians.  Thus  was  the  prediftion  of  Ezekiel  (xxv. 

10.)  accomplifhed  ;  who  faid  that  the  Ammonites 
fhould  be  deftroyed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  re¬ 
membered  among  the  nations. 

AMMONITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  country  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  occupied  by  the  children  of  Ammon, 
whence  the  appellation.  Its  limits  partly  to  the  weft; 
and  partly  to  the  north  were  the  river  Jabbok,  whofe 
courfe  is  nowhere  determined  j  though  Jofephus  fays, 
that  it  runs  between  llabboth-Ammon  or  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Gerafe,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan. 

AMMONIUS,  furnamed  Saccas,  was  born  in 
Alexandria,  and  flourifhed  about,  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers  of  his  age  ;  and,  adopting  with  alterations 
the  Eccleftic  philofophy,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
feft  which  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Platonics.  See  Ecclectics  and  Platonism. 

This 
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A.r.m.mfus.  This  learned  man  was  born  of  Chriflian  parents  and 
\  -  ■  '  educated  in  their  religion  j  the  outward  profeffion  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  he  never  entirely  deferted.  As  his 
genius  was  vaft  and  comprehenfive,  fo  were  his  projects 
bold  and  Angular  :  For  he  attempted  a  general  coali¬ 
tion  of  all  fefls,  whether  philofophical  or  religious,  by 
framing  a  fyftem  of  dodlrines  which  he  imagined  cal¬ 
culated  to  unite  them  all,  the  Chriftians  not  excepted, 
in  the  mod  perfeft  harmony.  In  purfuance  of  this 
defign,  he  maintained,  that  the  great  principles  of  all 
philofophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found 
equally  in  all  fedls  ;  that  they  differed  from  each  other 
only  in  their  method  of  exprefling  them,  and  in  fome 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  and  that,  by  a 
proper  interpretation  of  their  refpedtive  fentiments, 
they  might  eafily  be  united  into  one  body.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  the  Gentile  religions,  and  even  the  Chriflian, 
were  to  be  illudrated  and  explained  by  the  principles 
of  this  univerfal  philofophy  5  and  the  /fables  of  the 
prieds  were  to  be  removed  from  Faganifm,  and  the 
comments  and  interpretations  of  the-  difciples  of  Jefus 
from  Chridianity.  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  he  in¬ 
filled,  that  all  the  religious  fydems  of  all  nations  fliould 
be  redored  to  their  original  purity,  and  reduced  to 
their  primitive  dandard,  viz.  the  ancient  philofophy 
of  the  eafl,  preferved  uncorrupted  by  Plato  :  and  he 
affirmed,  that  this  project  was  agreeable  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Jefus  Chrid ;  whole  foie  view  in  defcending 
upon  earth  was  to  fet  bounds  to -the  reigning  fuper- 
flition,  to  remove  the  errors  that  had  blended  them- 
felves  with  the  religions  of  all  nations,  but  not  to  abo- 
lifli  the  ancient  theology  from  which  they  were  deri¬ 
ved.  He  therefore  adopted  the  dodlrines  which  were 
received  in  Egypt  concerning  the  univerfe  and  the 
Deity,  confidered  as  conflituting  one  great  whole  ; 
concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature  of 
fouls,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  the  government 
of  the  world  by  demons.  He  alfo  eflablilhed  a  fyflem 
of  moral  difcipline  ;  which  allowed  the  people  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country  and 
the  dilates  of  nature  ;  but  required  the  wife  to  exalt 
their  minds  by  contemplation,  and  to  mortify  the  body, 
10  that  they  might  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  prefence 
and  afliftance  of  the  demons,  and  of  afcending  after 
death  to  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Parent.  In  or¬ 
der  to  reconcile  the  popular  religion,  and  particularly 
the  Chriflian,  with  this  new  fyflem,  he  made  the  whole 
hiflory  of  the  Heathen  gods  an  allegory  ;  maintaining 
that  they  were  only  celeftial  miniflers,  entitled  to  an 
inferior  kind  of  worlhip.  And  he  acknowledged  that 
Jefus  Chrift  was  an  excellent  man,  and  the  friend  of 
God ;  but  alleged  that  it  was  not  his  defign  entirely 
to  abolilh  the  worfliip  of  demons,  and  that  his  only 
intention  was  to  purify  the  ancient  religion.  This  fy¬ 
flem,  fo  plaufible  in  its  firft  rife,  but  fo  comprehenfive 
and  complying  in  its  progrefs,  has  been  the  fource  of 
innumerable  errors  and  corruptions  in  the  Chriflian 
church.  At  its  firft  eflablilhment  it  is  faid  to  have 
had  the  approbation  of  Athenagoras  PanUenus,  and 
Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  and  all  who  had  the  care 
of  the  public  fchool  belonging  to  the  Chriftians  at 
Alexandria.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Longinus 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  treatife  on  the  Sublime, 
Plotinus,  Herennius,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus 
the  difciple  of  Porphyry,  Sopater,  Edifius,  Euftathius, 
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Maximus  of  Ephefus,  Prifcus,  Chryfanthius  the  mailer  Amtm-.r.i. 
of  Julian,  Julian  the  Apoflate,  Hierocles,  Proclus,  and  tion 
many  others  both  Pagans  and  Chriftians.  II 

The  above  opinions  of  Ammonius  are  collected  from  A  ‘  °n  ° 
the  writings  and  deputations  of  his  difciples  the  mo¬ 
dern  Platonics:  for  he  himfelf  left  nothing  in  writing 
behind  him  ;  nay,  he,  impofed  a  law  upon  his  difciples 
not  to  divulge  his  dodtrines  among  the  multitude ; 
which  injunction,  however,  they  made  no  fcruple  to 
negledl  and  violate. 

AMMUNITION,  a  general  name  for  all  warlike 
provifions ;  but  more  particularly  powder,  ball,  &c. 

Ammunition,  arms,  utenfils  of  war,  gunpowder,  im¬ 
ported  without  licenfe  from  his  majefty,  are,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  forfeited,  and  triple  the  value.  And 
again,  fuch  licenfe  obtained,  except  for  furnifhing  his 
majefty’s  public  ftores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  offender 
to  incur  a  premunire,  and  to  be  difabled  to  hold  any 
office  of  the  crown. 

AMMUNITION  Bread,  Shoes ,  &c.  fuch  as  are  ferved 
out  to  the  foldiers  of  an  army  or  garrifon. 

AMNESTY,  in  matters  of  policy,  denotes  a  par¬ 
don  granted  by  a  prince  to  his  rebellious  fubjedls,  ufu- 
ally  with  fome  exceptions ;  fuch  was  that  granted  by- 
Charles  II.  at  his  reft  oration. — The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Greek  a.y.'urrtx,  the  name  of  an  edict  of  this 
kind  published  by  Thrafybulus,  on  his  expulfion  of  the 
tyrants  out  of  Athens. 

AMNIOS,  in  Anatomy,  a  thin  pellucid  membrane 
which  furrounds  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  See  Fol- 
TUS. 

AMOEB/EUM,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem 
reprefenting  a  difpute  between  two  perfons,  who  are 
made  to  anfwer  each  other  alternately  5  fuch  are  the 
third  and  feventh  of  Virgil’s  eclogues. 

AMOL,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  the  Uf- 
becks,  feated  on  the  river  Gihon.  E.  Long.  64.  30. 

N.  Lat.  39.  20. 

AMOMUM,  Ginger.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMOMUM  Vulgare.  See  Sium,  Botany  Index. 

AMONTONS,  William,  an  ingenious  experimen¬ 
tal  philofopher,  the  fon  of  a  lawyer  of  Normandy,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1663.  From  his  childhood  he 
laboured  under  the  infirmity  of  extreme  dulnefs,  which 
led  him  to  amufe  himfelf  in  the  want  of  focietv,  by  ft  ti¬ 
dying  geometry  and  mechanics.  He  learned  defigning 
and  furveying,  and  was  employed  in  many  public  works. 

He  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  year 
1687,  an  hygrometer  upon  a  new  conftrudlion,  which 
was  highly  approved.  In  1695,  he  publiflied,  in  French, 
a  treatife,  entitled,  “  Obfervations  on  a  new  Hour-Glals, 
and  Barometers,  Thermometers,  and  Hygrometers.” 

This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  in  the  year  1699. 

Upon  his  admiflion,  he  read  a  paper  on  fridlion,  in 
which  .a  new  theory  upon  that  fubjedl  is  propofed  :  the 
paper  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy. 

He  difeovered  a  method  of  conveying  intelligence 
fpeedily  to  a  great  diftance  by  means  of  fignals,  from  one 
perfon  to  another,  placed  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  they 
could  be  feen  by  means  of  telefcopes:  he  may  thrrefore 
be  efteemed  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  This  in¬ 
genious  man,  who  was  diftinguilhed  for  his  ingenuity 
in  inventing,  and  his  accuracy  in  executing  experiments, 
died  iu  the  year  1705.  His  pieces  which  arc  numerous, 
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Amoroeans  and  on  various  fubjedb,  as  air,  fire,  barometers,  pumps, 

[1  &.c.  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 

Amortiza-  t|]e  Academy  0f  Sciences.  (Gen.  Biog.') 

AMORAL  AN3,  a  fedl  or  order  of  Gemaric  doctors, 
or  commentators  on  the  Jerufalem  Talmud.  The  A- 
moraeans  fucceeded  the  Mifchnic  doctors.  They  fub- 
fifted  250  years  ;  and  were  fucceeded  by  the  Sebu- 
rseans. 

AMORGOS,  or  Amurgus,  in  Ancient  Geograp/iy, 
now  Morgo,  not  far  from  Naxus  to  the  eaft,  one  of  the 
European  Sporades  ;  the  country  of  Simonides  the 
iambic  poet.  To  this  ifland  criminals  were  banilhed. 
It  was  famous  for  a  fine  flax  called  Emorgis. 

AMORITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Amor- 
rhaeus,  according  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  •,  E- 
moraeus,  according  to  other  expofitors  5  Hmmori,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hebrew  ;  or  Emorites,  according  to  our 
verfion  of  the  Bible,  who  was  the  fourth  fon  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  Gen.  x.  1 6. 

The  Amorites  firft  of  all  peopled  the  mountains  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  weft  of  the  Dead  fea.  They  had  likewife 
eltabliftiments  to  the  eaft  of  the  fame  fea,  between  the 
brooks  of  Jabbok  and  Arnon,  from  whence  they  for¬ 
ced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Numb.  xiii.  30.  xvi. 
29.  Jofh.  v.  1.  and  Judges  xi.  19.  20.  Mofes  made  a 
conqueft  of  this  country  from  their  kings  Sihon  and 
Og,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2553. 

The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.)  fpeaking  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  ftature  and  valour  of  the  Amorites,  compares  their 
height  with  that  of  cedars,  and  their  ftrength  with 
that  of  an  oak.  The  name  Amofite  is  often  taken  in 
Scripture  for  all  Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands 
which  the  Amorites  poffeffed  on  this  fide  Jordan  were 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  thofe  which  they  had 
enjoyed  beyond  this  river  were  diftributed  between  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

AMORIUM,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  near  the 
river  Sangarius,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. — It  was 
taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Saracens  in  668  ;  but 
foon  after  retaken  by  the  Romans.  A  war  break¬ 
ing  out  again  between  thefe  two  nations  in  837,  the 
Roman  emperor  Theophilus  deftroyed  Sozopetra  the 
birthplace  of  the  caliph  Al’  Motafem,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  earned  entreaties  to  him  to  fpare  it.  This  fo 
enraged  the  caliph,  that  he  ordered  every  one  to  en¬ 
grave  upon  his  fhield  the  word  Amorium ,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Theophilus,  which  he  refolved  at  all  events 
to  deftroy.  Accordingly  he  laid  fiege  to  the  place,  but 
met  with  a  vigorous  refiftance.  At  length,  after  a  fiege 
of  55  days,  it  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  abjured  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  caliph, 
exafperated  at  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained  during  the 
fiege,  put  moft  of  the  men  to  the  fword,  carried  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  levelled  t he  ci¬ 
ty  with  the  ground.  His  forces  being  diftreifed  for 
want  of  water  on  their  return  home,  the  Chriftian  pri- 
foners  rofe  upon  fome  of  them  and  murdered  them  ; 
upon  which  the  caliph  put  6ooo  of  the  prifoners  to 
death.  According  to  the  eaftern  hiftorians,  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Amorium  tvere  flain,  and  as  many 
carried  into  captivity. 

AMORPHA,  False  Indigo.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

AMORTIZATION,  in  Law,  the  alienation  of 


lands  or  tenements  to  a  corporation  or  fraternity  and 
their  fucceffors.  See  Mortmain. 

AMOS,  the  fourth  of  the  imaller  prophets,  who  in 
his  youth  had  been  a  herdfman  at  Tekoa,  a  fmall  town 
about  four  leagues  fouthward  of  Jerufalem,  was  fent 
to  the  king  of  Bafhan,  that  is,  to  the  people  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  or  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  to  bring  them  back  to 
repentance  and  an  amendment  of  their  lives ;  whence 
it  is  thought  probable  that  he  was  born  within  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Ifrael,  and  only  retired  to  Tekoa  on  his  be¬ 
ing  driven  from  Bethel,  by  Amaziah  the  prieft  of  the 
golden  calves  at  Bethel. 

The  prophet  being  thus  returned  to  Tekoa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  continued  to  prophefy.  He  com¬ 
plains  in  many  places  of  the  violence  offered  him,  by 
endeavouring  to  oblige  him  to  filence.  He  boldly  re- 
monftrates  againft  the  crying  fins  that  prevailed  among 
the  Ifraelites,  as  idolatry,  oppreflion,  wantonnefs,  and 
obftinacy.  He  likewife  reproves  thofe  of  Judah,  fuclr 
as  their  carnal  fecuritv,  fenfuality,  and  injuftice.  He 
terrifies  them  both  with  frequent  threatenings,  and' 
pronounces  that  their  fins  will  at  laft  end  in  the  ruin  of 
Judah  and  Ifrael,  which  be  illuflrates  by  the  vifions  of 
a  plumb-lime  and  a  balket  of  fummer-fruit.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  in  this  prophecy,  that  as  it  begins  with  de¬ 
nunciation  of  judgment  and  deftrexftion  againft  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  Philiftines,  Tyrians,  and  other  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  fo  it  concludes  with  comfortable  promifes  of  re- 
ftoring  the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  erecting  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Chrift.  Amos  was  chofen  to  the  prophetic  of¬ 
fice  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jero¬ 
boam  the  fon  of  Joafli  king  of  Ifrael,  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  earthquake  (Amos  i.  1.),  which  happened  in 
the  241I1  or  25th  year  of  Uzziah,  according  to  the 
rabbins  and  moft  of  the  modern  commentators;  or  the 
year  of  the  world  3219,  when  this  prince  ufurped  the 
prieft’s  office,  and  attempted  to  offer  incenfe  to  the 
Lord  :  but  it  is  obferved,  that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe, 
beeaufe  Jotham  the  fon  of  Uzziah,  who  was  born  in 
3221,  was  of  age  to  govern,  and  confequently  was  be¬ 
tween  15  and  20  years  of  age,  when  his  father  under¬ 
took  to  offer  incenfe,  and  was  ftruck  with  a  leprofy. 
The  firft  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  in  order  of 
time,  are  thofe  of  the  7th  chapter  :  the  reft  he  pronoun¬ 
ced  in  the  town  of  Tekoa,  whither  he  retired.  He 
foretold  the  misfortunes  which  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael 
fliould  fall  into  after  the  death  of  Rehoboam  II.  who 
was  then  living ;  lie  foretold  the  death  of  Zeclia- 
riah,  the  invafion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Ifrael 
by  Pul  and  Tiglath-pilnefer  kings  of  Aflyria  :  and 
he  fpeaks  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their 
return. 

The  time  and  manner  of  this  prophet’s  death  are 
not  known.  Some  old  authors  relate  that  Amaziah, 
prieft  of  Bethel,  provoked  by  the  difeourfes  of  the 
prophet,  had  his  teeth  broke,  in  order  to  filence  him. 
Others  fay,  that  Hofea  or  Uzziah,  the  fon  of  Ama¬ 
ziah,  ftruck  him  with  a  ftake  upon  the  temples, 
knocked  him  down,  and  wounded  him  much  ;  in 
which  condition  he  was  carried  to  Tekoa,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  ;  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  that  he  prophefied  a  long  time  at  Tekoa, 
after  the  adventure  which  he  had  with  Amaziah;  and 
the  prophet  himfelf  taking  no  notice  of  the  ill  treat¬ 
ment 
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-Amoy  toent  which  he  is  faid  to  have  received,  is  an  argument 
||  that  he  did  not  fuffer  in  the  manner  they  relate. 

Amphia-  St  Jerome  obferves,  that  there  is  nothing  great  or 
r‘*^s~  fublime  in  the  ftyle  of  Amos.  He  applies  the  words 
of  St  Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  6.)  to  him,  ‘  rude  in  fpeech 
though  not  in  knowledge.’  And  he  farther  obferves, 
that  he  borrows  his  comparifons  from  the  Hate  and  pro- 
feffion  to  which  he  belonged. 

AMOY,  an  ifland  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  in 
China,  where  the  Englifti  had  a  factory:  but  they  have 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  impofitions  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  E.  Long.  1 18.  o.  N.  Lat.  24.  30.  It  has  a 
fine  port,  that  will  contain  many  thoufand  veffels.  The 
emperor  has  a  garrifon  here  of  7000  men. 

AMPELIS,  the  Vine.  See  Vitis,  Botany  Index. 

Ampelis,  the  Chatterer.  See  Ornithology  In¬ 
dex. 

AMPELITES,  Cannel-coal,  or  Candle  coal, 
a  hard,  opaque,  foffil,  inflammable  fubltance,  of  a  black 
colour.  It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids.  The  am- 
pelites,  though  much  inferior  to  jet  in  many  refpedls, 
is  yet  a  very  beautiful  foflil  ;  and,  for  a  body  of  fo 
compact  a  ftrudture,  remarkably  light.  Examined 
by  the  microfcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  innumerable 
very  thin  and  fmall  plates,  laid  clofely  and  firmly  on 
one  another;  and  full  of  very  lmall  fpecks  of  a  blacker 
and  more  ffiining  matter  than  the  reft,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  purer  bitumen  than  the  general  mafs.  Thefe 
fpecks  are  equally  diffufed  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  maffes.  There  is  a  large  quarry  of  it  near  Alen- 
£on  in  France.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  the  fineft  is  in  Lancafhire  and  Chelhire  ;  it  lies 
ufually  at  confiderable  depth'.  It  makes  a  very  brifk 
fire,  flaming  violently  for  a  fhort  time,  and  after  that 
continuing  red  and  glowing  hot  a  long  while  ;  and 
finally  is  reduced  into  a  fmall  proportion  of  gray  affies, 
the  greater  part  of  its  fubftanee  having  flown  off  in  the 
burning.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  high  and  elegant  po- 
lilh  ;  and  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced,  is  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  vaft  number  of  toys,  as  fnuff-boxes  and  the 
like,  which  bear  all  the  nieety  of  turning,  and  are  made 
to  pafs  for  jet.  Hufbandmen  fmear  their  vines  with  it, 
as  it  kills  the  vermin  which  infefts  them.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed  for  the  dyeing  of  hair  black.  In  medicine, 
it  is  reputed  good  in  colics,  again  ft  worms,  and  as  be- 
ing  in  general  an  emollient  and  difcutient ;  but  the  pre- 
fent  practice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

AMPELUSI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  Alauritania  Tingitana,  called  Collet  by  the  na¬ 
tive',  which  is  of  the  fame  fignification  with  a  town  of 
the  fame  name  not  far  from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  now  Cape  Spartel.  W.  Long.  6.  30. 
N.  Lat.  36.  O. 

AMPHERES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  veffels  where¬ 
in  the  rowers  plied  two  oars  at  the  fame  time,  one  with 
the  right  hand  and  another  with  the  left. 

AMPHIARAUS,  in  Payan  Mythology,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  prophet,  who  poffeffed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argo«.  He  was  believed  to  excel  in  divining  by 
dreams,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  firll  who  divined  by  fire. 
Amphiaraus  knowing,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that 
he  (hould  lofe  his  life  in  the  war  againft  Thebes,  hid 
himfelf  in  order  to  avoid  engaging  in  that  expedition  : 
but  his  wife  Eriphyle,  being  prevailed  upon  by  a  pre¬ 
sent,  difeovered  the  place  in  which  he  had  concealed 


himfelf ;  lo  that  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  otlief  An-.|,1n 
princes  who  marched  againft  Thebes.  This  proved  Uiryfo. 
fatal  to  him  ;  for  the  earth  being  fplit  afunder  by  a  Ampbibin 
thunderbolt,  both  he  and  his  chariot  were  fwallowed  '  ' 

up  in  the  opening.  Amphiaraus,  after  his  death,  was 
ranked  among  the  gods  5  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  ;  and  his  oracle,  as  well  as  the  fports  inftituted  to 
his  honour,  were  very  famous. 

AMPHIARTHROSIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  term  for 
fuch  jun&ures  of  bones  as  have  an  evident  motion* 
but  different  from  the  diarthrofis,  &c.  See  Diarthro- 
sis. 

AMPHIBIA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s 
third  clafs  of  animals;  including  all  thofe  which  live 
partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land.  This  clafs  he  fub- 
divides  into  four  orders,  viz-,  the  amphibia  reptiles  ;  the 
amphibia  ferpentes  ;  the  amphibia  nantes  ;  and  the  am¬ 
phibia  meantes, 

It  has  been  a  queftion  whether  the  animals  common¬ 
ly  called  amphibious,  live  moft  in  the  water  or  on  land. 

If  we  confider  the  words  ccf/.pt  ( utrinque ,  both  ways) 
and  flits  (vita,  life),  from  which  the  term  amphibious 
is  derived  ;  we  fhould  underftand,  that  animals,  having 
this  title,  (hould  be  capable  of  living  as  well  by  land, 
or  in  the  air,  as  by  water;  or  of  dwelling  in  either  con- 
ftantly  at  will :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  ani¬ 
mal  that  can  fulfil  this  definition,  as  being  equally  qua¬ 
lified  for  either.  An  ingenious  naturalift  *,  therefore,  «  £>r  Par- 
from  confidering  their  economy  refpe&ively,  &W\desJbm,  in  a 
them  into  two  orders,  viz.  1.  Such  as  enjoy  their  chiefP;'Per  rrad 
funflions  by  land,  but  occafionally  go  into  the  water.  ,.tKT?  '*'* 
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2.  Such  as  chiefly  inhabit  the  water,  but  occafionally c;ejv, 
go  affiore.  What  lie  advances  on  this  fubjetfl  is  curious, 
and  wTell  illuftrates  the  nature  of  this  clafs. 

1.  Of  the  firft  order,  he  particularly  confiders  the 
phocse  ;  and  endeavours  to  (how,  that  none  of  them  can 
live  chiefly  in  the  water,  but  that  their  chief  enjoyment 
of  the  functions  of  life  is  on  ftiore. 

Thefe  animals  (he  obferves)  are  really  quadrupeds  ; 
but,  as  their  chief  food  is  fifh,  they  are  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  going  out  to  fea  to  hunt  their  prey,  and  to 
great  diftances  from  ffiore  ;  taking  care  that,  however 
great  the  diftance,  rocks  or  fmall  iflands  are  at  hand, 
as  refting  places  when  they  are  tired,  or  when  their 
bodies  become  too  much  macerated  in  the  water ;  and 
they  return  to  the  places  of  their  ufual  refort  to  deep, 
copulate,  and  bring  forth  their  young,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons,  viz.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  only  effen- 
tial  difference  (as  to  the  general  ftruflure  of  the  heart) 
between  amphibious  and  mere  land  animals,  or  fuch  a3 
never  go  into  the  water,  is,  that  in  the  former  the  oval 
hole  remains  always  open.  Now,  in  fuch  as  are  with¬ 
out  this  hole,  if  they  were  to  be  immerfed  in  water  for 
but  a  little  time,  refpiration  would  ceafe,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  muft  die  ;  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  mafs  of  blood 
paffes  from  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  artery  through 
the  lungs,  and  by  the  pulmonary  veins  returns  to  the 
heart,  while  the  aorta  is  carrying  the  greater  part  of 
the  mafs  to  the  head  and  extremities,  &c. 

Now,  the  blood  paffes  through  the  lungs  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  uninterrupted  dream,  while  refpiration  is  gentle 
and  moderate;  but  when  it  is  violent,  then  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  interrupted,  for  infpiration  and  exfpiration  are 
now  carried  to  their  extent;  acd  in  this  (late  the  blood 
cannot  pafs  through  the  lungs  either  during  the  total 
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Amphibia,  infplration  or  total  exfpiration  of  the  air  in  breathing  : 

'  for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  inflation  compreffes  the  re¬ 
turning  veins  •,  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  collapfion  of 
the  lungs,  thefe  veins  are  interrupted  alfo ;  fo  that  it  is 
only  between  thefe  two  violent  actions  that  the  blood 
can  pafs :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  lives  of  animals  are 
iliortened,  and  their  health  impaired,  when  they  are 
fubjedted  to  frequent  violent  infpiration  •,  and  thus  it  is, 
that  when  animals  have  thus  breathed,  they  mult  con¬ 
tinue  to  refpire  ever  after,  for  life  is  at  an  end  when 
that  ceafes. 

There  are  three  neceffary  and  principal  ufes  of  refpi- 
ration  in  all  land  animals,  and  in  thofe  kinds  that  are 
counted  amphibious.  The  firft  is  that  of  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  whole  body 
and  extremities.  In  real  fifhes,  the  force  of  the  heart 
is  alone  capable  of  fending  the  blood  to  every  part,  as 
they  are  not  furnifhed  with  limbs  or  extremities  •,  but 
in  the  others  mentioned,  being  all  furnifhed  with  ex¬ 
tremities,  refpiration  is  an  afliftant  force  to  the  arte¬ 
ries  in  fending  blood  to  the  extremities  ;  which,  being 
fo  remote  from  the  heart,  have  need  of  fuch  aflillance, 
otherwife  the  circulation  would  be  very  languid  in  thefe 
parts  :  thus  we  fee,  that  in  perfons  fubjcdl  to  allhmatic 
complaints,  the  circulation  grows  languid,  the  legs 
grow  cold  and  oedematous,  and  other  parts  fuller  by 
the  defect  in  refpiration. — A  fecond  ufe  of  breathing 
is,  that  in  refpiration,  the  variety  of  particles,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  which  float  always  in  the  air,  might 
be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  to  be  infinuated  into  the  mafs 
of  blood,  being  highly  neceffary  to  contemperate  and 
cool  the  agitated  mafs,  and  to  contribute  refined  pa¬ 
bulum  to  the  finer  parts  of  it,  which,  meeting  with 
the  daily  fupply  of  chyle,  ferves  to  aflimilatc  and  more 
intimately  mix  the  mafs,  and  render  its  conflitution  the 
fitter  for  fupporting  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  valetudinarians,  by  changing  foul  or  un- 
wholefome  air  for  a  free,  good,  open  air,  often  recover 
from  lingering  difeafes. — A  third  principal  ufe  of  re¬ 
fpiration  is,  to  promote  the  exhibition  of  voice  in  ani¬ 
mals  :  which  all  thofe  that  live  on  the  land  do  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fpccific  natures. 

From  thefe  confiderations  it  appears,  that  the  phocae 
of  every  kind  are  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  ma¬ 
king  the  land  their  principal  refidence.  But  there  is 
another  very  convincing  argument  why  they  refide  on 
fhore  the  greatefl  part  of  their  time;  namely,  that  the 
flefli  of  thefe  creatures  is  analogous  to  that  of  other  land 
animals ;  and  therefore,  by  over  long  maceration,  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  fatigue  of  their  chafing  their  prey,  they 
would  fuffer  fuch  a  relaxation  as  would  deftroy  them. 
It  is  well  known,  that  animals  which  have  lain  long 
under  water  are  reduced  to  a  very  lax  and  even  putrid 
Hate  ;  and  the  phoca  mull  balk  in  the  air  on  fhore:  for 
while  the  folids  are  at  reft,  they  acquire  their  former 
degree  of  tenfion,  and  the  vigour  of  the  animal  is  re- 
ftored  :  and  while  he  has  an  uninterrupted  placid  refpi¬ 
ration,  his  blood  is  refrelhed  by  the  new  fupply  of  air, 
as  explained  above,  and  he  is  rendered  fit  for  his  next 
cruife :  for  aftion  wafles  the  moft  exalted  fluids  of  the 
body,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  its  duration  and  vio¬ 
lence  :  and  the  reftorative  reft  mud  continue  a  longer 
or  Ihorter  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  fatigue. 

Let  us  now  examine  by  what  power  thefe  animals 
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are  capable  of  remaining  longer  under  water  than  land  Amphibia, 
animals. 

All  thefe  have  the  oval  hole  open  between  the  right 
and  left  auricles  of  the  heart ;  and,  in  many,  the  cana- 
lis  arteriofus  alfo  :  and  while  the  phoca  remains  under 
water,  which  he  may  continue  an  hour  or  two  more  or 
lefs,  his  refpiration  is  Hopped  ;  and  the  blood,  not  find¬ 
ing  the  paffage  through  the  pulmonary  artery  free, 
rufhes  through  the  hole  from  the  right  to  the  left  au¬ 
ricle,  and  partly  through  the  arterial  canal,  being  a 
fliort  palfage  to  the  aorta,  and  thence  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  maintaining  the  circulation  :  but,  upon  rifing 
to  come  alhore,  the  blood  finds  its  palfage  again 
through  the  lungs  the  moment  he  refpires. 

Thus  the  foetus  in  utero,  during  its  confinement, 
having  the  lungs  compreffed,  and  confequently  the  pul¬ 
monary  arteries  and  veins  impervious,  has  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  carried  on  through  the  oval  hole  and 
the  arterial  canal.  Now,  fo  far  the  phoca  in  the  water, 
and  the  foetus  in  utero,  are  analogous  ;  but  they  differ 
in  other  material  circumftances.  One  is,  that  the  foetus 
having  never  refpired,  remains  fufficiently  nourilhed 
by  the  maternal  blood  circulating  through  him,  and 
continues  to  grow  till  the  time  of  his  birth,  without 
any  want  of  refpiration  during  nine  months  confine¬ 
ment  :  the  phoca,  having  refpired  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  cannot  live  very  long  without  it,  for  the  reafons 
given  before  ;  and  this  hole  and  canal  would  be  clofed 
in  them,  as  it  is  in  land  animals,  if  the  dam  did  not, 
foon  after  the  birth  of  the  cub,  carry  him  fo  very  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  water  to  leach  him  ;  by  which  prac¬ 
tice  thefe  paffages  are  kept  open  during  life,  otherwife 
they  would  not  be  capable  of  attaining  the  food  de- 
figned  for  them  by  Providence. 

Another  difference  is,  that  the  phoca,  as  we  faid  be¬ 
fore,  would  be  relaxed  by  maceration  in  remaining  too 
long  in  the  water  ;  whereas  the  feetus  in  utero  fuffers 
no  injury  from  continuing  its  full  number  of  months 
in  the  fluid  it  fwims  in  :  the  reafon  is,  that  water  is  a 
powerful  folvent,  and  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  fkins 
of  land  animals,  and  in  time  can  diffolve  them  ;  where¬ 
as  the  liquor  amnii  is  an  infipid  foft  fluid,  impregnated 
with  particles  more  or  lefs  mucilaginous,  and  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  making  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  cutis  of  the 
foetus. 

Otters,  beavers,  and  fome  kind  of  rats,  go  oecafion- 
ally  into  the  water  for  their  prey,  but  cannot  remain 
very  long  under  water.  “  I  have  often  gone  to  (hoot 
otters  (fays  our  author),  and  watched  all  their  mo¬ 
tions  ;  I  have  feen  one  of  them  go  foftly  from  a  bank 
into  the  river,  and  dive  down  :  and  in  about  two  mi¬ 
nutes  rife  at  10  or  15  yards  from  the  place  he  went  in, 
with  a  middling  falmon  in  his  mouth,  which  he  brought 
on  fhore  :  I  fliot  him,  and  faved  thefifh  whole.”  Now, 
as  all  foetufes  have  thefe  paffages  open,  if  a  whelp  of  a 
true  water  fpaniel  was,  immediately  after  its  birth, 
ferved  as  the  phoca  does  her  cubs,  and  immerftd  in 
water,  to  Hop  refpiration  for  a  little  time  every  day,  it 
is  probable  that  the  hole  and  canal  would  be  kept  open, 
and  the  dog  be  made  capable  of  remaining  as  long  un¬ 
der  water  as  the  phoca. 

Frogs,  how  capable  foever  of  remaining  in  the  rvater,. 
yet  cannot  avoid  living  on  land,  for  they  refpire;  and 
if  a  frog  be  thrown  into  a  river,  lie  makes  to  the  fhore 
as  faft  as  he  can. 

The 
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;  The  lizard  kind,  fuch  as  may  be  called  water  liz- 
1  ards  (fee  Lacerta),  are  all  obliged  to  come  to  land, 
in  order  to  depofite  their  eggs,  to  reft,  and  to  deep. 
Even  the  crocodiles,  who  dwell  much  in  rivers,  deep 
and  lay  their  eggs  on  ftiore  ;  and,  while  in  the  water 
are  compelled  to  rife  to  the  furface  to  breathe ;  yet, 
from  the  texture  of  their  fcaly  covering,  they  are  capable 
of  remaining  in  the  water  longer  by  far  than  any  fpecies 
of  the  phoca,  whofe  fkin  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  hoife 
or  cow. 

The  hippopotamus,  \vho  wades  into  the  lakes  or 
rivers,  is  a  quadruped,  and  remains  under  the  water  a 
confiderable  time  ;  yet  his  chief  reddence  is  upon  land, 
and  he  muft  come  on  ftiore  for  refpiration. 

The  teftudo,  or  fea-tortoife,  though  he  goes  out  to 
fea,  and  is  often  found  far  from  land  ;  yet  being  a  re- 
fpiring  animal,  cannot  remain  long  under  water.  He 
has  indeed  a  power  of  rendering  himfelf  fpecifically 
heavier  or  lighter  than  the  water,  and  therefore  can 
let  himfelf  down  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  a  ftorm  ;  yet 
he  is  under  a  neceflity  of  rifing  frequently  to  breathe, 
for  reafons  given  before  ;  and  his  moft  ufual  fituation, 
while  at  fea,  is  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  feeding 
upon  the  various  fubftances  that  float  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  everywhere  about  him  :  thefe  animals  lleep  fe- 
curely  upon  the  furface,  but  not  under  water  •,  and 
can  remain  longer  at  fea  than  any  other  of  this  clafs, 
except  the  crocodile,  becaufe,  as  it  is  with  the  latter, 
his  covering  is  not  in  danger  of  being  too  much  mace¬ 
rated  ;  yet  they  muft  go  on  ftiore  to  copulate  and  lay 
their  eggs. 

2.  The  confideration  of  thefe  is  fufficient  to  inform 
us  of  the  nature  of  the  firft  order  of  the  clafs  of  amphi¬ 
bious  animals  ;  let  us  now  fee  what  is  to  be  faid  of  the 
fecond  in  ourdivifion  of  them,  which  are  fuch  as  chiefly 
inhabit  the  waters,  but  occafionally  go  on  ftiore  ; 

Thefe  are  but  of  two  kinds :  the  eels,  and  water  fer- 
pents  or  fnakes  of  every  kind.  It  is  their  form  that 
qualifies  them  for  loco-motion  on  land,  and  they  know 
their  way  back  to  the  water  at  will :  for  by  their  ftruc- 
ture  they  have  a  ftrong  periftaltic  motion,  by  which 
they  can  go  forward  at  a  pretty  good  rate:  whereas  all 
other  kinds  of  fifti,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  are 
incapable  of  a  voluntary  loco-motion  on  ftiore ;  and 
therefore,  as  foon  as  fuch  fiih  are  biought  out  of  the 
water,  after  having  flounced  a  while,  they  lie  motion- 
lefs  and  foon  die. 

Let  us  how  examine  into  the  reafon  why  thefe  ver¬ 
micular  fifti,  the  eel  and  ferpent  kinds,  can  live  a  confi¬ 
derable  time  on  land,  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
kinds  die  almoft  immediately  when  taken  out  of  the 
water  :  and,  in  this  refearch,  we  ftiall  come  to  know 
what  analogy  there  is  between  land  animals  and  thofc 
of  the  waters.  All  land  animals  have  lung*,  and  can 
live  no  longer  than  while  thefe  are  inflated  by  the.  am¬ 
bient  air,  and  alternately  comprefled  for  its  expullion  ; 
that  is,  while  refpiration  i*  duly  carried  on,  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  infpiration  and  exfpiration  of  air. 

In  like  manner,  the  fifti  in  general  have,  iriftead  of 
lungs,  gills  or  branchim  :  and  as  in  land  animals  the 
lungs  have  a  large  portion  of  the  mafs  of  blood  circu¬ 
lating  through  them,  which  muft  be  Hopped  if  the  air 
has  not  a  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  into  and  from  them  ; 
fo,  in  fifti,  there  is  a  great  number  of  blood  veffels  that 
pat  through  the  branchiae,  and  a  great  portion  of  their 


blood  circulates  through  them,  which  muft  in  like  man-  Amphibia 
ner  be  totally  flopped,  if  the  branchiae  are  not  perpe-  t— — y— ■ 
tually  wet  with  water.  So  that,  as  the  air  is  to  the  lungs 
in  land  animals  a  conftant  afliftant  to  the  circulation  ; 
fo  is  the  water  to  the  branchiae  of  thofe  of  the  rivers 
and  feas:  for  when  thefe  are  out  of  the  water,  the  bran¬ 
chiae  very  foon  grow  crifp  and  dry,  the  blood  veffels  are 
fhrunk,  and  the  blood  is  obftrufted  in  its  paffage  ;  fo, 
when  the  former  are  immerfed  in  water,  or  otherwife 
prevented  from  having  refpiration,  the  circulation  ceafes, 
and  the  animal  dies. 

Again,  as  land  animals  would  be  deftroyed  by  too 
much  maceration  in  water;  fo  fifties  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  ruined  by  too  much  exficcation:  the  latter 
being,  from  their  general  ftru&ure  and  conftitution, 
made  fit  to  bear,  and  live  in,  the  water;  the  former, 
by  their  conftitution  and  form,  to  breathe  and  dwell  in 
the  air. 

But  it  may  be  afleed,  Why  eels  and  water  fnakes  are 
capable  of  being  longer  in  the  air  than  the  other  kinds 
of  fifti?  This  is  anfwered,  by  conlidering  the  providen¬ 
tial  care  of  the  great  Creator  for  thefe  and  every  one 
of  his  creatures :  for  fince  they  were  capable  of  loco¬ 
motion  by  their  form,  which  they  need  not  be  if  they 
were  never  to  go  on  ftiore,  it  feemed  neceffary  that  they 
fhould  be  rendered  capable  of  living  a  confiderable  time 
on  ftiore,  otherwife  their  loco-motion  would  be  in  vain. 

How  is  this  provided  for  ?  Why,  in  a  moft  convenient 
manner  ;  for  this  order  of  fifties  have  their  branchiae 
well  covered  from  the  external  drying  air;  they  are  alfo 
furniftied  with  a  llimy  mucus,  which  hinders  their  be¬ 
coming  crifp  and  dry  for  many  hours;  and  their  very 
Ikins  always  emit  a  mucous  liquor  which  keeps  them 
fupple  and  moift  for  a  long  time:  whereas  the  branchiae 
of  other  kinds  of  fifti  are  much  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
want  the  (limy  matter  to  keep  them  moift.  Now,  if 
any  of  thefe,  when  brought  out  of  the  water,  were  laid 
in  a  veffel  without  water,  they  might  be  preferved  alive 
a  confiderable  time,  by  only  keeping  the  gifts  and  fur¬ 
face  of  the  flein  conftantly  wet,  even  without  any  w  ater 
to  fwim  in. 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  man  may,  by  art,  be  ren¬ 
dered  amphibious,  and  able  to  live  under  water  as  well 
as  frogs.  As  the  foetus  lives  in  utero  without  air,  and 
the  circulation  is  there  continued  by  means  of  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale;  by  preferving  the  paffage  open,  and  the 
other  parts  in  Jlatu  quo,  after  the  birth,  the  fame  facul¬ 
ty  would  ftiU  continue.  Now,  the  foramen,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  would  be  preferved  in  its  open  ftate,  were  peo¬ 
ple  accuftomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  hold  their  breath 
a  confiderable  time  once  a-day,  that  the  blood  might 
be  forced  to  rtfume  its  prifiine  paffage,  and  prevent  its 
drying  up  as  it  ufually  does.  This  conjeflure  fiems, 
in  fome  meafure,  fupported  by  the  practice  of  divers, 
who  are  taught  from  their  childhood  to  hold  their 
breath,  and  keep  long  under  water,  by  which  means  the 
ancient  channel  is  kept  open. — A  Calabrian  monk  at 
Madrid  laid  claim  to  this  amphibious  capacity,  making 
an  offer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  continue  twice  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  under  water,  without  ever  coming  up  to 
take  breath.  Kircher  gives  an  account  of  a  Sicilian, 
named  the  Jijb  Colas ,  who  by  a  long  habitude  tr.m  his 
youth,  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  live  in  water,  that 
his  nature  feemed  to  be  quite  altered;  fo  that  he  lived 
rather  after  the  manner  of  a  fifti  than  a  man. 

AMPHIBOLY- 
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Amphibole  AMPHIBOLE.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

,11  AMPHIBOLOGY,  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a 

m^c  term  ufed  to  denote  a  phrafe  fufceptible  of  two  differ- 
i..  »  ent  interpretations.  Amphibology  arifes  from  the  or¬ 

der  of  the  phrafe,  rather  than  from  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  a  word. 

Of  this  kind  was  that  anfwer  which  Pyrrhus  received 
from  the  oracle  :  jko  te,  JEacida,  Romanos  v nicer e  pof- 
de ;  where  the  amphibology  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
■words  te  and  Romanos,  may  either  of  them  precede,  or 
either  of  them  follow,  the  words  pojfe  sincere,  indiffer¬ 
ently.  See  Oracle. 

The  Englith  language  ufually  fpeaks  in  a  more  na¬ 
tural  manner,  and  is  not  capable  of  any  amphibologies 
of  this  kind  :  nor  is  it  to  liable  to  amphibologies  in 
the  articles  as  the  French  and  molt  other  modern 
tongues. 

AMPHIBRACHYS,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
the  name  of  a  foot  confiding  of  three  fyliables,  where¬ 
of  that  in  the  middle  is  long,  and  the  other  two  lliort  j 
fuch  are  the  words  [abire,  amargj. 

AM  PH  I  COME,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  kind  of  fi¬ 
gured  done,  of  a  round  fhape,  but  rugged,  and  befet 
with  eminences,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  ufe  in  di¬ 
vination.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  x/xtptKofi/), 
q.  d.  utnnque  comata,  or,  “  hairy  on  all  fides.”  This 
done  is  alfo  called  Erotylus ,  Nmatoria,  pro¬ 

bably  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  power  of  creating 
love.  The  amphicome  is  mentioned  by  Democritus 
and  Pliny.  Mercatus  takes  it  for  the  fame  with  the 
lapis  lumbricatus,  of  which  he  gives  a  figure. 

AMPHICTYONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  affem- 
bly  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  different  dates  of 
Greece  ■,  and  refcmbling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  diet  of 
the  German  empire.  Some  fuppofe  the  word  Ay.<piK}tovig 
to  be  formed  of  apfi,  “  about,”  and  xjiuj  or  xldyav,  in 
regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  about  met 
here  in  council  :  others,  with  more  probability,  from 
Amphidlyon,  Ton  of  Deucalion,  whom  they  fuppofe  to 
.have  been  the  founder  of  this  alfembly  ;  though  others 
will  have  Aqrifius,  king  of  the  Argives,  to  have  been 
the  fird  who  gave  a  form  and  laws  to  it. 

Authors  give  different  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
Amphidfyons,  as  well  as  of  the  dates  who  were  en¬ 
titled  to  have  their  reprefentatives  in  this  council.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  Harpocration,  and  Suidas,  they 
were  twelve  from  their  fird  inditution,  fent  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities  and  dates  ;  the  Jonians,  Dorians,  Per- 
rhsebians,  Boeotians,  Magnefians,  Achaeans,  Phthians, 
Melians,  Dolopians,  Alnianians,  Delphians,  and  Pho- 
cians.  /Efchines  reckons  no  more  than  eleven  :  indead 
of  the  Aclueam,  Ainianians,  Delphians,  and  Dolo¬ 
pians,  he  only  gives  the  Thelfalians,  Oetians,  and 
Locrians.  Ladly,  Paufanias’s  lid  contains  only  ten, 
viz.  the  Ionians,  Dolopians,  Thelfalians,  HLnianians, 
Magnefians,  Melians,  Phthians,  Dorians,  Phocians,  and 
Locrians. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Phocians 
were  excluded  the  alliance,  for  having  plundered  the 
Delphian  temple,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ad¬ 
mitted  in  their  place  ;  but  the  Phocians,  6p  years  af¬ 
ter,  having  behaved  gallantly  againd  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls,  were  redored  to  their  feat  in  the  Amphidtyonic 
council.  Under  Augudus,  the  city  Nicopolis  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  body  ;  and  to  make  room  for  it,  the 
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Magnefians,  Melians,  Phthians,  and  Ainianiaiw,  who 
till  then  had  diftindf  voices,  were  ordered  to  be  num-  ons 

bered  with  the  H  iieffalians,  and  to  have  only  one  com-  11 

mon  reprefentative.  Strabo  fpeaks  as  if  this  council  Alr!philo. 
Were  extindl  in  the  times  of  Augullus  and  Tiberius :  ch‘n'. 
but  Paufanias,  who  lived  many  years  after,  under  An- 
toninus  Pius,  affures  us  it  remained  entire  in  his  time, 
and  that  the  number  of  Amphidlyons  was  then  30. 

The  members  were  of  two  kinds.  Each  city  fent 
two  deputies,  under  different  denominations  ;  one  called 
U^o/avnytiv,  whofe  bufinefs  feems  to  have  been  more  im¬ 
mediately  to  infpedt  what  related  to  facrinces  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  religion  ;  the  other,  Tlv^xya^,  charged  with 
hearing  and  deciding  of  caufes  and  differences, between 
private  perfons.  Both  had  an  equal  right  to  delibe¬ 
rate  and  vote,  in  all  that  related  to  the  common  inte- 
refts  of  Greece.  The  liieromnemon  was  eledled  by  lot, 
the  pylagoras  by  plurality  of  voices. 

Though  the  Amphidlyons  were  firft  inftituted  at 
Tbermopyla?,  M.  de  Valois  maintains,  that  their  firft 
place  of  relidence  was  at  Delphi ;  where,  for  fome  ages, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  times  found  them  no  other  em¬ 
ployment  than  that  of  being,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
church-wardens  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  after 
times,  the  approach  of  armies  frequently  drove  them  to 
Thermopylae,  where  they  took  their  ftation,  to  be  near¬ 
er  at  hand  to  oppofe  the  enemies  progrefs,  and  order 
timely  fuccour  to  the  cities  in  danger.  Their  ordinary 
refidence,  however,  was  at  Delphi. 

Here  they  decided  all  public  differences  and  difputes 
between  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece  •,  but  before  they 
entered  on  bufinefs,  they  jointly  facrificed  an  ox  cut  in¬ 
to  fmall  pieces,  as  a  fymbol  of  their  union.  Their  de¬ 
terminations  were  received  with  the  greateft  veneration, 
and  even  held  facred  and  inviolable. 

The  Amphidlyons,  at  their  admiffion,  look  a  folemn 
oath  never  to  diveft  any  city  of  its  right  of  deputa¬ 
tion  ;  never  to  avert  its  running  waters:  and  if  any  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  kind  were  made  by  others,  to  make  mor¬ 
tal  war  againft  them  :  more  particularly,  in  cafe  of  any 
attempt  to  rob  the  temple  of  any  of  its  ornaments,  that 
they  would  employ  hands,  feet,  tongue,  their  whole 
power  to  revenge  it.- — This  oath  was  backed  with  ter¬ 
rible  imprecations  againft  fuch  as  fhould  violate  it  ;  e.g. 

May  they  meet  all  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana, 

Minerva,  &c.  their  foil  produce  no  fruit,  their  wives 
bring  forth  nothing  but  monfters,  &c. 

The  Hated  terms  of  their  meeting  were  in  fpringand 
autumn  :  the  fpring  meeting  was  called  Ea§<» »  Tlv^eeix, 
that  in  autumn  Ms1«7nvgnr<i.  On  extraordinary  occafions, 
however,  they  met  at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  even  con¬ 
tinued  fitting  all  the  year  round. 

Philip  of  Macedon  ufurped  the  right  of  prefiding  in 
the  affembly  of  the  Amphidlyons,  and  of  firft  confulting 
the  oracle,  which  was  called  V^ayxylttx. 

AMPHIDROMIA,  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the  an¬ 
cients  on  the  firft  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

AMPHIDRYON,  in  ecclefiaflical  writers,  denotes 
the  veil  or  curtain  which  was  drawn  before  the  door  of 
the  bemci  in  ancient  churches. 

AMPHILOCHIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  city  of  Argos  in  Acarnania  :  Ntnphilo- 
cliium ,  (Thucydides)  •  called  NmphUochi  (from  the 
people),  in  the  lower  age,  (Stephanus.)  A  towm  alfo 
of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  built  by  Teucer,  and  denomi¬ 
nated 
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Amptiilo-  nated  from  Aniphilochus  one  of  his  companions,  (Stra- 
chius  bo)  :  now  Orenfe.  W.  Long.  8.  20.  Lat.  42.  36. 

I!  AMPHILOCHIUS,  biihop  of  Iconium,  in  the 

bxna' "  ^oUrt^  century,  was  the  friend  of  St  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  and  St  Bafil.  He  afiifted  at  the  firft  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  Conftantinople  in  381;  prefided  at  the  council  of 
Sidoe  ;  and  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  Arians.  He 
died  in  3945  and  his  works  were  publiihed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Paris,  1644,  by  Francis  Combefis. 

AMPHILOCHUS,  fon  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eri- 
phyle,  was  a  celebrated  diviner.  He  had  an  altar  erect¬ 
ed  to  him  at  Athens,  and  an  oracle  at  Mallus  in  Ci¬ 
licia,  which  city  was  founded  by  him  and  Mopfus. 
The  anfwers  of  this  oracle  were  given  by  dreams  ;  the 
party  inquiring  ufed  to  pafs  a  night  in  the  temple,  and 
that  night’s  dream  was  the  anfwer.  Dion  Caflius  men¬ 
tions  a  pifture  done  by  order  of  Sextus  Condianus,  re- 
prefenting  the  anfwer  he  received  of  the  oracle,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

AMPHIMACER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  fyllables  ;  whereof  the  firft  and  laft  are 
long,  and  that  in  the  middle  Ihort  ;  fuch  is  the  word 
[caftitas.] 

AMPHION,  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope  •,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  poets,  made  the  rocks  follow  his  mufic  ; 
and  at  his  harp  the  ilones  of  Thebes  danced  into  walls 
and  a  regular  city. 

AMPHIPOLES,  in  antiquity,  the  principal  ma- 
giftrates  of  Syracufe.  They  were  eftabliftied  by  Ti- 
moleon  in  the  109th  Olympiad,  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  tyrant  Dionylius.  They  governed  Syracufe  for  the 
fpace  of  300  years:  and  Diodorus  Siculus  allures  us, 
that  they  fubfifted  in  his  time. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the  Strymon,  but 
on  which  fide  is  not  certain  :  Pliny  places  it  in 
Macedonia,  on  this  fide  ;  but  Scylax,  in  Thrace,  on 
the  other.  The  name  of  the  town,  Ampliipohs ,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  to  reconcile  their  difference  ;  becaufe,  as 
Thucydides  obferves,  it  was  walked  on  two  fides  by 
the  Strymon,  which  dividing  itfelf  into  two  channels, 
the  city  ftood  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  fide  towards 
the  fea  there  was  a  wall  built  from  channel  to  channel. 
Its  ancient  name  was  tLrna.  ooe  1,  the  Nine  ways  (  Thu¬ 
cydides,  Herodotus.)  The  citizens  were  called  Am- 
phipo/itani,  (Livy).  It  was  afterwards  called  Chrijlo- 
polis  ;  now  Chrijlopoli ,  or  Cliifopoli ,  ( Holftenius). 

AmfHIPOLIS.  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  on  the  Euphrates,  built  by  Seleucus,  called  by  the 
Syrians  Turmeda ,  (Stephanus)  :  the  fame  with  1  hap- 
facus ,  (Piiny);  and  fuppoftd  to  have  been  only  re¬ 
newed  and  adorned  by  Seleucus,  becaufe  long  famous 
before  his  time,  (Xenophon.) 

AMPHIPP1I,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  foldicrs  who, 
in  war,  ufed  two  horfes  without  faddles,  and  were  dex¬ 
terous  enough  to  leap  from  one  to  the  other. 

AMPHIPRORAH,  in  the  naval  affairs  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  veffels  with  a  prow  at  each  end.  T  hey  were 
ufed  chiefly  in  rapid  rivers  and  narrow  channels,  where 
it  was  not  eafy  to  tack  about. 

AMPHIPROSTYLES,  in  the  architefture  of  the 
ancients,  a  temple  which  had  four  columns  in  the  lront, 
and  as  many  in  the  afpeft  behind. 

AMPHISB/ENA.  See  OpinoLOCt  Index. 
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AmPHISRALHA  Aquatica.  SeeGoRDIUS,  HELMIN-  Amphff- 
THOLOGY  Index.  barna 

AMPHISCII,  among  geographers,  a  name  applied  II. 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone.  The  Am-  theatre, 
phifeii,  as  the  word  imports,  have  their  lhadows  one  *„ 
part  of  the  year  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  according  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the 
ecliptic.  They  are  alfo  called  Afcu.  See  Ascii. 

AMPHISSA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  capital  of 
the  Locri  Ozolse,  1  20  ftadia  -(or  1 5  miles)  to  the  weft 
of  Delphi,  (Paufanias).  So  called,  becaufe  furround- 
ed  on  all  fides  by  mountains,  (Stephanus).  Hence 
Ampliiffeei,  the  inhabitants;  who  plundered  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Delphi  (Demofthenes.) — Alfo  a  town  of  Mag¬ 
na  Graecia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagra,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Farther  Calabria,  fituated  between  Locri  and 
Caulona  ;  now  called  Roce/ia.  Amphijfius  the  epithet, 

(Ovid.) 

AMPHITHEATRE,  in  ancient  architefture,  a 
building  of  an  elliptic  form,  of  two  or  more  ftories  of 
open  arcades,  with  a  number  of  interior  galleries  and 
arched  paffages,  which  ferved  both  as  a  communication 
and  fupport  to  feveral  rows  of  feats  which  rofe  above  each 
other,  and  were  arranged  round  a  large  fpace  called  the 
arena.  The  derivation  of  the  word  amphitheatre ,  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  a  place  where  the  fpeftators,  circuitoufly 
arranged,  faw  the  performance  equally  well  on  all  fides. 

The  hiftory  of  amphitheatres  is  of  confiderable  im¬ 
portance,  in  confequence  of  its  connexion  with  ancient 
manners.  Thefe  ftruftures  owred  their  origin  to  the 
barbarity  of  the  ancients,  and  their  ruin  to  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  the  moderns.  They  are  the  produftion  of 
Roman  invention  in  the  laft  ages  of  the  republic.  The 
ferocious  difpofition  of  the  Romans  was  immoderately 
fond  of  every  fpecies  of  amufement ;  but  efpecially 
that  which  was  of  a  bloody  and  horrible  nature.  The 
political  rulers  improved  this  general  feature  in  the 
Roman  charafter,  to  reufe  and  fofter  that  martial  fpi- 
rit  which  rendered  them  matters  of  the  world.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Samnite  war  had  extended  the  Roman  feeptre 
over  Etruria  and  the  whole  peninfula  of  Italy,  the 
firft  gladiatory  conflifts  were  exhibited  in  Rome  in  the 
year  of  the  city  490.  Lucius  Metellus  brought  into 
the  circus  the  elephants  which  were  part  of  the  fpoil  of 
the  Carthaginians,  in  the  year  502,  and  this  proved 
the  introduftion  of  wild  beads  into  the  fpeftacles  of 
Rome.  This  addition  was  equally  agreeable  to  the 
Roman  tafte  ;  and  thofe  who  courted  the  popular  fa¬ 
vour,  vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining  the  people 
in  this  barbarous  manner.  This  foon  gave  birth  to  a 
profeflion  of  men  denominated  gladiators,  who  were 
trained  to  the  combat,  and  for  reward  flaughtered  one 
another  in  the  forum,  whiltt  every  devouring  animal 
which  the  wilds  of  Afia  or  Africa  produced,  added  to 
the  horrid  feene. 

In  the  days  of  Pompey  and  Ctefar  thefe  barbarous 
amufements  were  given  with  an  attonifliing  profufion. 

In  thefe  games  given  by  Pompey,  the  elephants  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  them  and 
the  people,  and  the  filuation  of  the  circus  prevented 
the  people  from  feeing  equally  well:  this  induced  Cac- 
far  to  alter  the  original  form,  and  couftruft  tdicces 
where  the  people  might  be  entertained  without 
danger  or  interruption.  Amphitheatres  were  fuited 
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to  tills  purpofe  ;  therefore  they  were  adopted,  and  be¬ 
came  the  common  place  for  the  exhibitions  both  of  gla¬ 
diators  and  wild  beads. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft  amphitheatre  was  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  Angular  machines,  formed  by  Caius 
Curio,  for  the  games  which  Caefar  prefented  among 
the  funeral  honours  of  his  father.  In  a  femicircular 
form  Caius  made  two  large  theatres,  and  oppofed  their 
backs  to  each  other  :  and,  having  amufed  the  people 
in  thefe  the  one  half  of  the  day,  then  they  wheeled 
round,  forming  one  fpacious  theatre  where  the  gladi¬ 
ators  contended  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Pliny  is  the  only  one  who  makes  mention  of  this  amphi¬ 
theatre;  and  from  his  account  it  is  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  this  was  the  firft  idea  of  an  amphitheatre, 
or  whether  the  previous  fight  of  one  had  fuggefted  this 
huge  and  wonderful  ftruclure.  It  is  reported,  that 
Julius  Caefar,  a  few  years  after,  formed  a  hunting  thea¬ 
tre  of  wood  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  circular  po- 
fition  of  the  feats,  it  obtained  the  name  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre.  This  appears  to  have  been  of  very  fuperior 
kind  and  in  great  eftimation. 

In  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  Statilius  Taurus  erefled 
one  of  ftone,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  feldom  ufed  ; 
and,  from  its  being  confirmed  by  fire  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  wholly  of  ftone. 
Thefe  wooden  buildings  appear  to  have  been  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  a  few  of  them  permanent  from  the  eftablifh- 
ment  conferred  upon  them.  The  politic  fpirit  of 
Auguftus  induced  him  to  eredt  feveral  of  thefe,  and 
Caligula  began  one,  which  he  left  unfinilhed.  Nero 
formed  a  large  and  fpacious  one,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  year  in  building.  Herod  of  Judea  eredled  am¬ 
phitheatres  both  in  Jerufalem  and  in  Cmfarea.  Du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  one  was  built  at  Fidenm, 
which  Tacitus  informs  us^fell  while  the  games  were 
performing,  and  flew  or  hurt  about  50,000  perfons. 
There  was  another  at  Placentia,  reported  to  have  been 
the  moft  fpacious  in  Italy  ;  but  it  was  deflroved  by  fire 
in  the  conteft  between  Vitellius  and  Otho. 

The  unfortunate  accidents,  which  happened  to  thefe 
wooden  buildings,  led  the  public  to  conftrudl  others  of 
a  more  durable  and  ftronger  nature,  where  the  crowd 
might  be  entertained  without  danger.  This  honour 
was  referved  to  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  In  his  eighth 
confulate,  the  former  began  the  amphitheatre,  which 
the  latter  finifhed  during  his  reign.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  expence  of  this  building  would  have  erefled  a  ca¬ 
pital  city,  and  it  is  defervedly  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  edifices  of  ancient  times.  Dio  fays, 
that  9000  wild  beafts  were  deftroyed  at  the  dedication 
of  this  huge  building,  but  Eutropius  reftrifls  their 
number  to  5000.  After  the  hunting  of  thefe  fero¬ 
cious  animals  was  ended,  inftantly  the  arena  was  filled 
with  water,  and  fea-animals  were  made  to  contend,  and 
a  fea-fight  exhibited.  This  immenfe  building  obtain¬ 
ed  the  appellation  of  the  Colifeum.  See  Plate  XX. 
fig.  I. 

This  amphitheatre  became  the  model  of  other  am¬ 
phitheatres  throughout  the  empire.  Compared  with 
the  original  model,  thefe  were  natural  valleys,  with 
feats  formed  in  the  furrounding  heights  fimilar  to  the 
amphitheatre  at  Corinth.  On  the  declivity  of  two 
hills  feats  of  ftones  were  fometimes  placed,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremes  formed  by  regular  works  of  ftone.  Of  this  kind 
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was  that  of  Gortyna  in  Candia.  One  in  the  vicinity  A^phl. 
of  Sandwich  in  Kent  had  its  benches  formed  of  turf ;  theatre, 
and  fimilar  muft  have  been  thofe  amphitheatres,  which  v-— 
were  formed  along  with  the  camps  and  military  ftations 
of  the  Roman  foldiers. 

When  Chriftianity  became  the  religion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  it  meliorated  the  difpofitions  of  the  Romans,  and 
induced  them  to  lay  afide  this  barbarous  cuftom.  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great  terminated  the  gladiatory  com¬ 
bats  in  the  eaft  during  his  reign  ;  but  they  were  not 
finally  aboiilhed  at  Rome  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  The  combats 
of  wild  beafts  continued,  however,  fome  time  longer  ; 
but  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fifth  century  thefe  gra¬ 
dually  declined,  until  they  were  finally  aboiilhed,  and 
the  amphitheatres  were  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of 
time  and  accident.  During  the  middle  ages  they  were 
fometimes  employed  for  judicial  conflicts,  tilts,  and 
tournaments  ;  but  thefe  practices  having  been  difeon- 
tinued,  the  amphitheatres  experienced  univerfal  negleft 
and  ruin. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  defeription  of 
an  amphitheatre.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch  immenfe  crowds  of 
people  were  feated  and  arranged,  and  how  they  had  a 
convenient  entrance  and  a  returning.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  thefe  buildings  were  circuitous, 
and  that  the  exterior  circuit  was  compofed  of  two  or 
more  ftones  of  arcades  ;  and  it  may  now  be  added,  that 
the  number  of  thefe  ftories  varied  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  building.  A  correfponding  number  of  arch¬ 
ed  paflages  and  ftaircafes  opened  upon  the  ground  floor 
towards  thefe  ftories  in  the  diredlion  of  radii  towards 
the  arena.  Thefe  communications  were  again  interfered 
by  arched  paflages  which  encircled  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture,  and  afforded  an  uninterrupted  entrance  to  every 
part  of  the  amphitheatre.  Sometime  ;  an  intermediate 
gallery  furrounded  the  whole  in  the  centre  of  the  fa¬ 
bric,  and  ferved  as  a  common  place  of  refort  to  all  the 
flairs  which  led  to  the  higher  galleries.  This  was  the 
form  of  one  at  Nifme^.  Sometimes  each  ftaircafc 
had  its  diftinft  communication  by  itfelf.  Such  was  the 
.cafe  with  one  at  Verona.  See  Plate  XX.  fig.  2. 

The  four  radiating  entries  on  the  diameter  were 
ufually  more  capacious  ;  and  by  the  two  principal  of 
thefe  the  emperor,  the  fenate,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftinflion,  were  conduced  to  their  feats  on  a  place 
which  was  called  the  podium.  The  other  two  led  to 
the  arena,  and  by  thefe  the  gladiators  and  beafts  made 
their  entrance.  The  various  ranks  of  the  people  paf- 
fed  by  the  ftaircafes,  which  led  to  their  refpeflive 
feats.  The  doors  which  opened  from  the  ftaircafes 
were  called  vomitories ,  and  varied  in  magnitude,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
number  of  exterior  arches.  The  number  of  feats  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  vomitories  was  unequal,  and  feems 
to  have  been  fubjeft  to  no  pofitive  regulation.  Thefe 
benches  were  about  one  foot  and  eight  inches  in  height, 
and  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  breadth.  A  plat¬ 
form  four  feet  eight  inches  broad  was  formed  of  one 
of  thefe  benches,  which  ferved  as  a  circular  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  whole  building.  Thefe  obtained  the 
name  of  precinSlions,  and  the  boundaries  on  the  fide 
were  called  belts.  The  latter  were  furrounded  by 
balluftrades,  to  proteft  the  perfons  from  falling  who 

occupied 
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AmphU  occupied  the  benches  in  the  vicinity.  The  podium 

theatre,  was  more  fpacious  than  the  precindlions,  and  was  a 

— 'V—'  platform  encircling  the  arena.  From  one  precin&ion 
to  the  belt  of  another,  a  flight  of  flairs  two  feet  fix 
inches  in  breadth  defcended  oppofite  to  every  vomi¬ 
tory.  Small  canals  were  cut  in  the  tops  of  the  benches, 
by  which  the  rain  and  urine  were  conduced  from 
bench  to  bench,  until  they  reached  the  inftruments 
prepared  to  convey  them  to  the  drains  below.  Thefe 
flairs  radiated  from  the  highefl  bench  to  the  podium  ; 
fo  that,  with  the  precimflions,  they  feparated  the  whole 
cavity  into  wedge-like  diviflons,  which  the  people  oc¬ 
cupied  according  to  their  rank. 

The  amphitheatre  called  the  Colifeurn,  was  of  an 
elliptical  form,  whofe  longeft  diameter  was  about  615 
Englilh  feet  fix  inches,  and  the  Ihorteft  510.  1  he 

length  of  the  diameter  of  the  arena  was  about  281 
fee^  and  the  breadth  176,  referving  a  fpace  for  the 
feats  and  galleries  of  about  157  feet  in  breadth.  The 
external  circumference  covered  a  fuperficies  of  about 
five  acres  and  a  half,  and  could  fcarcely  be  included 
in  a  parallelogram  of  feven  acres.  Three  ftories  of 
arcades,  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  orders,  and  enclofed  with  a  pilaftrade  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  xompofed  the  external  elevation. 
The  firft  ftory  rofe  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  pavement  fupported  the  bafis  of  the  columns. 
The  columns  which  fupported  the  upper  ftories  were 
placed  upon  pedeftals.  A  ftylobata  fupported.  the  pi¬ 
laftrade,  in  which  were  the  windows  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  gallery,  and  in  every  fecond  interpilafter  was  a 
window  to  illuminate  the  highefl  gallery.  A  cantali- 
ver  cornice,  perforated  with  fquare  holes,  through 
which  the  ere6t  pieces  of  wood  paffed  that  iupported 
the  awning  to  a  range  of  corbels,  about  the  centre  of 
the  pilaftrade,  crowned  the  building.  Thefe  various  co¬ 
lumns,  pilafters,  and  ftories,  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  around  the  whole  edifice. 
The  height  of  the  firft  ftory  is  about  33  feet  fix  inches, 
the  fecond  about  39,  and  the  third  about  38  ;  the  pila¬ 
ftrade  about  46  ;  and  the  whole,  including  the  blocking 
courfe  and  the  fteps,  was  about  164  feet  in  height. 

An  ellipfis  of  80  open  arches  formed  the  exterior 
circuit  of  the  ground  plan  }  the  piers,  with  three- 
quarter  columns  in  front,  pf  about  two  feet  10  inches 
diameter.  The  four  which  correfponded  to  the  four 
femi -diameters  formerly  mentioned,  were  about  14 
feet  two  inches,  and  76  of  the  arches  were  about  13 
feet  eight  inches.  Thefe  arches  led  to  a  large  double 
corridor,  that  encircled  the  whole  ;  this  corridor  is  a 
magnificent  and  diftinguifhing  feature  in  the  Colifeurn 
theatre.  Square  openings  in  the  precimflion  above,  illu¬ 
minated  the  interior  corridor  ;  and  the  corridor  which 
was  united  with  the  wall  of  the  podium  appears  to 
have  been  illuminated  in  a  firailar  manner.  A  double 
corridor  was  feen  on  the  floor  of  the  fecond  ftory  di- 
reflly  above  the  corridor  of  the  lower  floor,  and  an  in¬ 
terior  corridor  which  fent  forth  flairs  leading  to  a 
range  of  vomitories  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  intermediate  corridor  which  formed  a  mezza¬ 
nine  floor  above  the  double  corridor  of  the  interior 
circuit.  Here  the  ftairs  began  to  afeend  to  the  next 
ftory,  and  fquare  holes  in  the  upper  floor  enlightened 
this  gallery.  A  double  corridor  formed  the  third  do¬ 
ry,  and  it  appears  that  here  the  ftairs  commenced  that 
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led  to  the  gallieries  above.  There  were  alfo  fome  win-  Amphi- 
dows  in  the  interior  wall,  and  vomitories  which  opened  theatre, 
to  the  uppermoft  cunei  of  benches.  In  a  firailar  man-  1  v 
ner  were  other  three  ftories  conftrurfted  and  filled  above, 
the  whole  compofing  a  moft  magnificent  and  fpacious 
ftruflure. 

Juftus  Lipfius  fuppofes  that  this  amphitheatre  was 
capable  of  containing  87,000  fpeclators  on  the  bench¬ 
es  ;  and  Fontana  adds  22,000  for  the  galleries  and 
other  paffages.  Upon  a  fair  calculation  it  appears 
that  if  all  was  crowded,  it  might  contain  about  80,000. 

This  magnificent  ftruflure  certainly  excelled  the  mo¬ 
numents  both  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  genius  which 
have  reached  our  times.  When  this  amphitheatre  was 
in  its  glory,  and  crowded  with  Piomans,  the  fight  muft 
have  been  magnificent  and  linking.  If  the  report  is 
accurate,  that  this  was  completed  in  two  years  and  nine 
months,  it  affords  an  aftonilhing  inftance  of  Roman 
vigour  and  perfeverir.g  induftry.  Erodes  former  de¬ 
predations,  Michael  Angelo  removed  near  the  one 
half  of  the  external  wall  to  build  the  Palazzo  Farnefe. 

To  prevent  thefe  depredations,  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
confecrated  thefe  ruins,  and  ere£ted  feveral  altars, 
which  rvere  much  frequented  on  the  Sundays  and  Fri¬ 
days,  before  the  revolution  in  France.  To  guard  thefe 
relicks,  a  hfcrmit  was  ftationed  in  a  fmall  dwelling  near 
the  centre. 

The  different  kinds  of  amufement  have  already  been  Amufe 
mentioned  during  the  progrefs  of  the  hiftory.  Gla-ment; 
diators  contended  together,  or  entered  the  lifts  with 
wild  beafts.  Thefe  wild  animals  were  hunted  or  en¬ 
countered,  or  left  to  devour  each  other,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  times  or  the  tafte  of  him  who  gave 
the  entertainment.  It  appears  alfo,  that  criminals  were 
fometimes  forced  to  fight  with  theie  ferocious  creatures 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;  and,  ia 
the  dawn  of  Chriftianity,  many  of  the  Chriftians  fuf- 
fered  death  in  this  brutal  manner.  It  is  alfo  reported, 
that  artificial  mountains  were  fometimes  conftruifled  with 
caves  below,  from  whence  thefe  devouring  animals  rulh- 
ed  forth  to  attack  their  prey. 

Information  concerning  the  laws  that  regulated  the 
amphitheatre  is  rather  fcanty  5  but  the  following  are 
among  the  number.  In  the  centre  of  one  fide  of  the 
podium  was  the  emperor’s  feat,  called  the  fuggejlum , 
and  highly  adorned.  The  remainder  of  the  podium 
was  occupied  by  fenators;  and  when  this  fpace  was 
not  fufficient,  feveral  of  the  adjacent  wedges  were  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  other  fenators  and  to  perfom  of 
diftin^ion.  The  equeftrians,  and  the  civil  and  military 
tribunes,  had  their  places  next  afligm-d  them.  From 
this  order  both  the  liberti  and  the  legati  were  exclud¬ 
ed.  The  married  men  fat  by  themfelves.  The  young 
men  were  alfo  arranged  bv  themfelves,  and  their  tutors 
fat  near  them  to  obferve  their  conduct.  The  attendants 
and  fervants  occupied  the  highefl  gallery.  The  vellals 
were  feated,  and  frequently  the  princiffes  and  the  la¬ 
dies  of  diftinguifhed  rank  fat  along  with  them.  The 
front  of  the  gallery  was  aflignrd  to  the  women,  who 
were  placed  on  chairs,  and  the  lowed  ordtr  of  ple¬ 
beians  flood  behind  them.  It  appears  alfo,  that  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  people,  the  different 
tribes  had  particular  wedges  allotted  to  them.  It 
is  alfo  proper  to  remark,  that  the  arrangement  in  the 
different  provinces  was  different  from  that  of  Rome 
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Amplii-  as  circumftances  varied.  The  general  direftion  of  the 
theatre  amphitheatre  was  tinder  the  care  of  an  officer,  named 
viliicus  amphithecitri ;  and  different  officers  who  were 
Amphora-  ca]je(j  / ocan had  the  direction  of  the  cunei.  By  care- 
■  fully  preventing  any  perfon  from  occupying  a  place  to 

which  he  was  not  entitled,  all  confufion  was  prevented, 
and  ftrift  order  maintained. 

Remains.  The  means  ufed  by  Pope  Benedift  to  preferve  the 
Coliieum  at  Rome,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of 
one  which  was  erefted  at  Verona,  only  four  arches  of 
the  external  circuit  remained  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Thefe  confift  of  three  lfories 
of  about  90  Engliffi  feet.  The  rvhole  building  was 
erefted  without  cement,  and  joined  and  fecured  by 
iron  cramps,  overlaid  with  lead.  The  whole  fuperfi- 
cies  is  about  four  acres  and  nearly  one  third.  One 
has  been  erefted  at  Nifmes,  which  has  fuffered  much 
dilapidation  ;  but  the  remains  are  yet  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  In  the  year  1533, 
Francis  I.  gave  orders  to  have  the  rubbilh  removed  ; 
but  his  misfortunes  prevented  this  order  from  being 
carried  into  execution.  Louis  X\  I.  iffued  a  fimilar 
order,  but  the  work  is  not  yet  finilhed.  This  amphi¬ 
theatre  is  faid,  by  Governor  Pownall,  to  be  occupied 
with  houfes  arranged  in  the  form  of  flreets,  and  re- 
fembles  a  fmall  walled  town.  The  galleries  are  con¬ 
verted  into  wretched  dwellings,  but  the  exterior  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  fecond  Rory,  and  that  of  the  attic,  were  in 
their  original  Rate. 

At  Pola  in  IRria,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  The  whole 
of  the  exterior  circuit  was  ftanding,  except  a  few  yards 
of  the  parapet,  when  Maffei  vifited  thefe  remains.  It 
was  erefted  of  Rone,  with  cramps  of  iron  ;  and  all 
the  benches  and  other  parts  conftrufted  of  wood,  have 
been  deRroyed. 

Amphitheatre,  in  gardening,  certain  difpofRions 
of  trees  and  llirubs  on  the  fides  of  hilly  places,  which, 
if  the  hill  or  rifing  be  naturally  of  a  circular  figure,  al¬ 
ways  have  the  beR  effeft.  They  are  to  be  formed  of 
evergreens,  fuch  as  hollies,  phillereys,  lauruRines,  bays, 
and  fuch  plants,  obferving  to  plant  the  RiorteR  grow¬ 
ing  trees  in  the  front,  and  thofe  which  will  be  the  tail- 
eft  behind,  fuch  as  pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  &c. 

Amphitheatres  are  alfo  fometimes  formed  of  Hopes 
on  the  fides  of  hills,  covered  only  with  turf  ;  and,  when 
well  kept,  thev  are  a  great  ornament  to  large  gardens. 

AMPHITRITE,  (from  ctfiQiryn,  circumferendo ), 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and 
goddefs  of  the  fea,  fometimes  taken  for  the  fea. 

°  AMPHITRYON,  fon  of  Alcmus,  and  th,e  father 
of  Hercules,  lefs  known  by  his  own  exploits  than  from 
his  wife  Alcmena’s  adventure.  See  Alcmena. 

AMPHORA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Roman  amphora  con¬ 
tained  48  fextaries,  equal  to  about  feven  gallons  one 
pint  Englifh  wine  meafure;  and  the  Grecian  or  Attic 
amphora  contained  one-third  more. 

Amphora  was  alfo  a  dry  meafure  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  contained  about  three  buffiels. 

Amphora,  among  the  Venetians,  is  thelargefl  mea¬ 
fure  ufed  for  liquids,  containing  about  16  quarts. 

AMPHORARIUM  vinum,  in  antiquity,  denotes 
that  which  is  drawn  or  poured  into  amphora  or  pitch¬ 
ers  j  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  vinum  do/iare,  or  calk 
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rvine. — The  Romans  had  a  method  of  keeping  wine  in  Amphoti 
amphora  for  many  years  to  ripen,  by  fattening  the  lids  des 
tight  down  with  pitch  or  gypfum,  and  placing  them  H 
either  in  a  fituation  within  reach  of  fmoke,  or  under  mP  a°a 
ground. 

AMPHOTIDES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  armour 
or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by  the  ancient  pugiles, 
to  prevent  their  adverfaries  from  laying  hold  of  that 


part. 

AMPHRYSUS. 


or 


Amphr  yssus,  in  Ancient 
Geography ,  a  river  of  Phtbiotis,  a  diltrift  of  Thefialy, 
running  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  from  fouth  to 
north,  into  the  Enipeus  at  Thebes  of  Thefialy  ;  where 
Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  King  Admetus  (Virgil,  Lu¬ 
can).  Another  Amphryfus  in  Phrygia,  rendering 
women  barren,  according  to  Pliny  :  Hence  the  epi¬ 
thet  Amphryjiacus  (Statius).  All’o  a  town  of  Phocis, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnaffus,  encompafled  with  a 
double  wall  by  the  Thebans  in  the  war  with  Philip 
(Paufanias)  :  Amphryjia  Votes ,  in  Virgil,  denotes  the 
Sibyl. 

AMPHTHILL,  a  town  of  Bedfordlhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  pleafantlv  between  two  hills,  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  but  in  a  barren  foil.  W.  Long. 
O.  29.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

AMPLIATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
aft  of  enlarging  or  extending  the  compafs  of  a  thing. 

On  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  we  find 
the  title  Am  phot  or  civiu/n  given  him,  on  account  of 
his  having  extended  the  jus  civitatis ,  or  right  of  citi- 
•  zenlhip,  to  many  Rates  and  people  before  excluded 
from  that  privilege.  In  effeft,  it  is  generally  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  this  prince  that  made  the  famous  con- 
llitution,  whereby  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  empire  were 
made  citizens  of  Rome. 

Ampliation,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  defer¬ 
ring  to  pafs  fentence  in  certain  caufes.  This  the  judge 
did,  by  pronouncing  the  word  amplius ;  or  by  writing 
the  letters  N.  L.  for  non  liquet ;  thereby  fignifying, 
that,  as  the  caufe  was  not  clear,  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  bring  farther  evidence. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  Rhetoric ,  part  of  a  dif- 
courfe  or  fpeech,  wherein  a  crime  is  aggravated,  a 
praife  or  commendation  heightened,  or  a  narration  en¬ 
larged,  by  an  enumeration  of  circumflances  :  fo  as  to 
excite  the  proper  emotions  in  the  fouls  of  the  auditors. 
Such  is  the  paffage  in  Virgil,  where,  inflead  ol  faying 
merely,  that  Turnus  died,  he  amplifies  the  circumfian- 
ces  of  his  death  :  ’ 


— ///?  illi  folvunlur  frigore  membra, 

Vitaque  cum  gernitu  fugit  indignata  fub  umbras. 


The  maflers  of  eloquence  make  an  amplification  to  be 
the  foul  of  difeourfe.  See  Oratory. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  AJlronomy ,  an  arch  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  intercepted  between  the  eaR  or  weft  point  and 
the  centre  of  the  fun  or  a  planet,  at  its  rifing  or  fet- 
ting;  and  fo  is  either  north  and  fouth,  or  orlive  and 
occafive. 

Magnetical  AMPLITUDE ,  the  different  rifing  or  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun  from  the  eaft  or  weft  points  of  the  com¬ 
pafs.  It  is  found  by  obferving  the  fun,  at  his  rifing 
and  fetting,  by  an  amplitude  compafs. 

AMPS  AG  A,  a  river  of  ancient  Numidia.  See  Al¬ 
giers. 

AMPSANCTI 
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Ampfancfli  AMPSANCTI  VAULTS,  or  AmPSAN'CTI  LACUS,  a 
II  cave  or  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  Hirpini,  or  Principato 
Am.ap*vi.  Ultra,  near  the  city  Tricento  (Cicero,  Virgil,  Pliny)  ; 

*  it  is  now  called  Moffeta,  from  Mephitis,  the  goddefs 
of  flench,  who  had  a  temple  there.  The  ancient  poets 
imagined  that  this  gulf  led  to  hell.  The  Moffeta  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Swinburne  :  “  We  were  led  into 
a  narrow  valley,  extending  a  conliderable  way  to  the 
fouth-weft,  and  prefled  in  on  both  fides  by  high  ridges 
thickly  covered  with  copfes  of' oak.  The  bottom  of 
the  dell  is  bare  and  arid  :  in  the  loweft  part,  and  clofe 
under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pond  of  muddy  afh- 
coloured  water,  not  above  fifty  feet  in  diameter  :  it  boils 
up  in  feveral  places  with  great  force  in  irregular  fits, 
which  are  always  preceded  by  a  hiding  found.  The 
water  was  feveral  times  fpouted  up  as  high  as  our  heads 
in  a  diagonal  direction  ;  a  whirlpool  being  formed 
round  the  tube,  like  a  bafon,  to  receive  it  as  it  fell. 
A  large  body  of  vapour  is  continually  thrown  out  with 
a  loud  rambling  noife.  The  Hones  on  the  rifing  - 
ground  that  hangs  over  the  pool  are  quite  yellow, 
being  ftained  with  the  fumes  of  fulphur  and  fal  ammo¬ 
niac.  A  moft  naufeous  fmell  rifing  with  the  fleam 
obliged  us  to  watch  the  wind,  and  keep  clear  of  it,  to 
avoid  fuffocation.  The  Avater  is  quite  infipid  both  as 
to  talle  and  fmell  ;  the  clay  at  the  edge  is  white,  and 
carried  into  Puglia  to  rub  upon  fcabby  flieep,  on  which 
account  the  lake  is  farmed  out  at  iod  ducats  a-year. 
On  a  hill  above  this  lake  flood  formerly  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  goddefs  Mephitis :  but  1  perceived  no  re¬ 
mains  of  it.” 

AMPULLA,  in  antiquity,  a  round  big-bellied  vef- 
fel  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  their  baths,  to  contain  oil 
for  anointing  their  bodies ;  alfo  the  name  of  a  cup  for 
drinking  out  of  at  table. 

Ampulla,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  one 
of  the  facred  veffels  ufed  at  the  altars.  Ampullae  were 
alfo  ufed  for  holding  the  oil  ufed  in  chrifmation,  confe- 
cration,  coronation,  &c.  Among  the  ornaments  of 
churches  we  find  frequent  mention  made  of  ampuls  or 
vials.  In  the  inventory  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  we 
meet  with  ampuls  of  cryftal,  varioufly  enriched  with 
filver  feet  and  covers  ;  one  containing  a  tooth  of  St 
Chriftopher,  another  a  tooth  of  St  Cecily,  another  a 
bone  of  the  head  of  St  John  Baptift. 

Knights  of  St  AMPULLA,  belong  to  an  order  inftituted 
by  Clovis  I.  king  of  France-,  at  the  coronation  they 
bear  up  the  canopy  under  which  the  ampulla  is  carried 
in  proceffion. 

AMPURA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
before  its  conqueft  by  the  Spaniards.  Here  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  worfhipped  two  lofty  mountains  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gratitude,  becaufe  of  the  defeent  of  the  water 
from  them  by  which  their  lands  were  fertilized.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  conquered  by  Viracocha  the  eighth 
inca. 

AMPURIAS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Am- 
purdan,  in  Catalonia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fluvia,  in  E.  Long.  2.  56.  N.  Lat.  42.  $.  I  he  land 
about  it  is  barren,  full  of  briars  and  bulruilies,  except  in 
fome  places  which  produce  flax. 

AMPUTATION,  in  Surgen/,  the  cutting  off  a 
limb,  or  any  part,  from  the  body.  See  Surgery 
Index. 

AMRAPHEL,  the  king  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia, 
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confederated  with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites,  Arrraj 
and  trvo  other  kings,  to  make  war  againfl  tin  king-  o?‘ 

Pentapolis  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  Sodom,  Gomonv  h,  and  An‘r1l- tbn* 
the  three  neighbouring  cities.  The  kings  who  were  in  '''''  ’  , 
league  with  Amraphel  worfted  thofe  of  Pentapolis, 
plundered  their  city,  and  carried  off  abundance  of  cap¬ 
tives,  among  whom  was  Lot,  Abraham’s  nephew  :  but 
Abraham  purfued  them,  retook  Lot,  and  recovered  all 
the  fpoil.  See  Abraham. 

AMRAS,  a  ftrong  caftie  of  Germany,  feated  in  Ti¬ 
rol  ;  by  fome  German  writers  called  Arx  /lmbroftanu, 

Avhich  was  a  houfe  of  pleafure  for  the  archdukes  to  re¬ 
tire  to  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer.  By  others  this  fort 
is  called  Ombrofs ;  a  name  derived  from  the  delign  of 
it,  which  was  to  be  a  (hady  fummer- houfe.  It  is  molt 
delightfully  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  but  has 
no  great  external  beauty.  AH  the  furniture  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ufe  has  been  carried  away  ;  yet  it  is  it  ill  remark¬ 
able  for  its  galleries,  which  contain  a  very  large  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities,  and  both  natural  and  artificial 
curiofities.  It  excels  all  others  in  its  curious  collec¬ 
tion  of  armour  and  coats  of  mail,  many  of  which  be¬ 
longed  to  very  great  men.  There  is  alfo  a  great  col¬ 
lection  of  gold  medals,  which  weigh,  as  they  affirm, 
about  16  pounds',  there  are  alfo  3000  cameos  and  in¬ 
taglios,  but  few  of  them  very  fine.  A  great  part  of 
thefe  antiquities  were  fent  to  this  place  by  Charles  V. 

On  the  Avails  and  ceiling  there  are  fome  very  good 
paintings;  and,  among  the  reff,  they  have  an  admi¬ 
rable  piClure  of  Noah’s  ark,  done  by  Baffano,  for 
which  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  is  faid  to  have  of¬ 
fered  100,000  crowns.  They  have  a  library,  which 
is  not  in  very  good  order  ;  and  a  gallery  full  of  bulls 
and  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  befides  many  other  apart¬ 
ments  adorned  with  pictures  of  great  value.  E.  Long. 

11.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  c. 

AMRU-EBN-AL-AS,  one  of  the  mofl  famous  of 
the  firft  race  of  Saracen  leaders,  Avas  defeended  of  Aafi, 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreifli,  by  a  notorious  proflitute.  In 
his  youth  he  indulged  in  poetry,  and  Avrote  fatirical 
verfes  againfl  the  perfon  and  doftrine  of  Mahomet. 

His  zeal  in  oppofing  the  new  religion  prompted  him  to 
undertake  an  embaffy  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  fti- 
mulate  him  againfl  the  converts  Avhom  he  had  taken 
under  his  protection.  It  is  uncertain  by  what  argu¬ 
ments  he  Avas  induced  to  change  his  religious  fenti- 
ments;  but  he  returned  a  convert  to  the  Mahometan 
faith,  and,  along  with  Caled,  joined  the  fugitive  pro¬ 
phet  at  Medina.  The  military  talents  of  Amru  had 
begun  to  attract  general  attention,  Avhen  Abubeker  re- 
folved  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  Syria,  in  which 
he  obtained  the  chief  command.  After  feveral  dif- 
plays  of  his  military  valour  and  addrefs  in  fome  fuc- 
cefsful  enterprifes,  he  rofe  to  the  elevated  Ration  of 
chief  in  Irak,  Avhen  Caled  requefled  the  attendance  of 
all  the  Arabian  generals  before  Damafcus.  During 
the  caliphate  of  Omar,  he  alfo  ftrved  in  Palertine,  un¬ 
der  Abu  Obeidah.  While  befieging  Csefarca,  he  held 
a  memorable  conference  with  Conftantinc,  the  fon  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius.  Hiflorians  mention  that  their 
time  Avas  chiefly  occupied  in  producing  gemalogical 
arguments  to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  Greeks  and  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  the  confequcnt  rights  of  the  latter  as  their 
defeendants.  Amru  concluded  with  the  candid  de¬ 
claration,  “  That  the  Arabians  svere  tired  of  living 
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Amru-ebn-  in  their  (torching  deferts,  and  were  refolved  to  re-enter 
al-as.  into  the  pofi'effion  of  the  delightful  country  which  was 
1  the  inheritance  of  their  forefathers.”  He  withdrew 

from  the  conference,  after  denouncing  perpetual  enmi¬ 
ty  againll  the  Greeks,  unlefs  they  Ihould  either  be¬ 
come  converts  to  the  Mahometan  faith  or  tributaries 
to  that  government.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  17, 
A.  D.  638,  Amru  took  Casfarea,  and  reduced  to  fub- 
jedlion  all  the  maritime  towns  of  Syria. 

After  the  death  of  Obeidah,  Amru  affumed  the  chief 
command  in  Syria,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
caliph,  notwdthflanding  the  oppofition  of  Othman.  An 
expedition  again!!  Egypt  being  formerly  refolved  upon, 
Amru  wrote  to  the  caliph,  informing  him  that  he 
■would  indantly  march  into  Egypt.  During  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  march,  attended  only  by  4000  Arabs,  a 
itieffenger  from  Omar  arrived  with  a  letter,  containing 
direclions  to  return,  if  he  (hould  receive  this  letter  in 
the  territories  of  Syria  5  but  if  he  (hould  receive  it  in 
thofe  of  Egypt,  he  might  advance,  and  all  needful  af- 
fillance  would  be  indantly  fent  him.  Anticipating  the 
contents,  he  hadened  on  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and 
read  the  inllruflions  of  the  caliph.  Then  requefting 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
inquiring  at  them  in  what  country  they  were,  and  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  they  were  in  Egypt,  Amru  replied, 
“  Let  us,  then,  continue  our  march.”  Having  taken 
Pharma,  he  advanced  to  Mifrah,  the  ancient  Memphis, 
and  befieged  it  during  the  fpace  of  feven  months.  Al¬ 
though  numerous  reinforcements  arrived,  he  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  dorm  the  place  previous 
to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  if  Mokawkas  had  not 
treacherouflv  leflened  the  forces  of  the  citadel,  which 
was  accordingly  taken  by  dorm  ;  and  the  Greeks  who 
remained  there  were  either  made  priloners  or  put  to  the 
fword.  On  the  fame  fpot  Amru  erefled  a  city  named 
Fodat,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Old  Cairo.  The  Coptic  Chridians,  who  compofed 
the  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian  natives,  and  who 
were  enemies  to  the  Catholic  Greeks,  after  this  viflory 
fubmitted  to  Amru,  and  engaged  to  provide  quarters 
and  fupport  for  the  Mufiulman  army. 

Amru  purfued  the  Greeks  to  Alexandria,  and,  after 
an  obdinate  and  bloody  fiege  of  14  months,  the  city 
was  taken,  A.  D.  640.  During  the  fiege,  the  gene¬ 
ral,  along  with  one  of  his  officers  and  a  dave,  was  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner,  and  brought  before  the  governor,  who 
was  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  value  of  his  prifoner. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  general  at  fird 
conduced  himfelf  induced  the  governor  to  fuppofe  that 
he  was  a  perfon  of  rank,  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded.  This  order  would  have  immediately  been 
carried  into  effe£l,  had  not  the  dave,  who  underdood 
the  Greek  tongue,  in  which  the  command  was  given, 
fortunately  chadifed  the  imprudent  language  of  Amru 
by  giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  This  circumdance 
changed  the  mind  of  the  governor,  and  obtained  a  re¬ 
peal  of  his  order.  By  an  engagement  to  propofe  an 
accommodation,  the  captive  officer  obtained  the  releafe 
of  all  the  three  ;  and  the  acclamations  of  the  army  on 
the  return  of  their  general  fird  informed  the  governor 
of  his  egregious  mifiake.  Amru  prevailed  upon  his 
foldiers  to  refrain  from  the  pillage  of  Alexandria,  and 
to  content  themfelves  with  the  prefervation  of  the  mo¬ 


ney,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  articles,  to  defray  the  Amru-ebi 
expence  of  the  war.  Amru  was  difpofed  to  preferve  al-as. 
the  famous  library,  and  to  have  given  it  in  a  pre-  '““—v— 
fent  to  John  the  grammarian,  but,  by  the  command 
of  the  caliph,  he  was  obliged  to  commit  it  to  the 
flames.  If  the  relation  is  not  exaggerated,  fuch  was 
the  number  of  books  in  that  famous  library,  that  they 
afforded  fuel  to  5000  baths  during  the  fpace  of  fix 
months. 

The  capital  being  taken,  all  Egypt  foon  fell  into, 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Amru  obferved  a  wife 
and  equitable  policy,  although  his  pecuniary  demands 
were  great.  Egypt  became  the  florehoufe  to  famiffi- 
ing  Arabia,  and  camels  carrying  provifions  covered  the 
whole  road  from  Memphis  to  Medina.  Amru  alfo 
employed  his  army  in  opening  the  canal  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Red  fea.  The  adjacent  parts  of  Africa  next 
felt  the  conquering  power  of  Amru,  but,  upon  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Othman,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  by  Abdallah-ebn-Said.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fo  difpleafed  with  this  change,  that  they 
formed  a  confederacy,  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  a 
Grecian  fleet.  Amru  was  difpatched  in  hade  to  re¬ 
take  Alexandria,  which,  after  an  obdinate  defence, 
was  taken  with  great  daughter.  The  general  at 
length  interpofing  his  authority,  the  daughter  was 
dopped,  and  upon  the  fpot  where  the  mafl'acre  ceafed 
the  Msfque  of  Mercy  was  ere£led.  To  prevent  future 
rebellion,  he  difmanlled  the  town,  and  was  again  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Abdallah  ;  and  he  himfelf  retired  to  Medina. 

When  Ali  afeended  the  throne,  he  became  an  ad- 
verfary,  and  united  himfelf  to  the  intered  of  Moawiyah, 
whom  he  acknowledged  caliph,  and  fwore  allegiance 
to  him.  Ali  propofed  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  Angle 
combat,  and  the  valour  of  Amru  inclined  him  to  urge 
his  rnader  to  accept  of  the  propofal  j  but  Moawiyah 
pofitively  declined  the  challenge.  Amru,  however, 
continued  firm  to  the  intered  of  Moawiyah,  and  took 
pofl'effion  of  Egypt  in  his  name,  having  defeated  the 
governor  of  Ali.  About  this  time,  he  fortunately 
efcaped  aflaffination  by  the  hands  of  the  frantic  Cha- 
regites,  who  had  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  three 
who,  by  their  death,  were  to  reflore  peace  to  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  The  affaffin  waited  his  arrival  at  the 
mofque,  but  being  prevented  by  a  fit  of  the  colic,  his 
friend  who  was  fent  to  officiate  for  him  was  flain  in  his 
dead. 

In  the  year  663,  of  the  Hegira  43,  he  died  in  his 
government  of  Egypt,  highly  edeemed,  and  much  re¬ 
gretted  by  his  countrymen.  In  a  pathetic  oration  to 
his  children  on  his  deathbed,  he  bitterly  lamented  his 
youthful  ofi'ence  in  fatirizing  the  prophet,  although  Ma¬ 
homet  had  forgiven  the  offence,  and  had  frequently  af¬ 
firmed  “  that  there  was  no  Mufiulman  more  fincere  and 
dedfad  in  the  faith  than  Amru.”  It  is  reported,  that 
one  day  the  caliph  defired  to  fee  the  fword  of  Amru, 
which  had  cut  in  pieces  fo  many  Chridians.  Amru 
drew  his  fword,  which  was  a  flrort  and  common  fey  mi- 
tar  ;  and  when  Omar  manifeded  figns  of  unufual  fur- 
prife,  he  exclaimed,  “  Alas  !  the  fword  itfelf,  without 
the  arm  of  its  rnader,  is  neither  ffiarper  nor  more 
weighty  than  the  fword  of  Pharezdak  the  poet.”  The 
greatnefs  of  the  man,  the  firmnefs  of  the  friend,  the  va¬ 
lour  of  the  general,  the  policy  of  the  fiatefman,  and 
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AmCandi  the  fanclity  of  the  Mahometan  moralift,  were  united 
in  the  charadler  of  Amru.  ( Mod .  Univ.  Hi/}.  Gen. 

Amlter-  Biog.) 

t  dam~  .  AMSANCTI.  See  Ampsancti. 

’  AMSBURY,  or  Ambersbury.  See  Ambres- 

BURY. 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feci  of 
Proteftants  in  the  16th  century,  who  took  their  name 
from  Amfdorf  their  leader.  They  maintained,  that 
good  works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  were  obfta- 
cles  to  falvation. 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  city  of  the  province 
of  Holland  and  of  the  United  Netherlands,  is  feated 
on  the  river  Amftel  and -an  arm  of  the  fea  called  the 
Wye.  The  air  is  but  indifferent,  on  account  of  the 
marlhes  that  furround  it,  and  render  the  city  almoft  in- 
acceflible  :  but  this  inconvenience  is  abundantly  recom- 
penfed  by  the  utility  of  its  commerce,,  which  the  port 
ferves  greatly  to  promote  j  for  it  will  contain  above 
IOOO  large  (hips. 

In  1204,  it  was  nothing  but  a  fmall  caftle,  called 
Amjlel  from  the  name  of  the  river,  which  its  lords 
made  a  retreat  for  fiftiermen,  who  at  firft  lived  in  huts 
covered  with  thatch  ;  but  it  foon  became  conGderable, 
and  had  a  bridge  and  towers  built  upon  it,  infomuch 
that  it  rofe  to  a  fmall  city  ;  though,  till  the  year  1490, 
it  was  furrounded  with  nothing  but  a  weak  pallifado. 
The  walls  were  then  built  with  brick,  to  defend  it 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utrecht,  with 
whom  the  Hollanders  were  often  quarrelling  ;  but  fome 
months  afterwards  it  was  almoft  reduced  to  a(hes.  In 
IJI2,  it  was  befieged  by  the  people  of  Guelderland  ; 
who  not  being  able  to  take  it,  fet  fire  to  the  (hips  in 
the  harbour.  In  152 5,  an  Anabaptift  leader,  with  600 
of  his  followers,  got  into  the  city  in  the  night-time,  at¬ 
tacked  the  townhoufe,  and  defeated  thofe  that  made 
any  refiftance.  At  length  they  barricaded,  with  wool 
and  hop  facks,  the  avenues  to  the  market  place,  where 
thefe  enthufiafts  were  polled  ;  and  fo  put  a  (lop  to  their 
fury  till  day  appeared,  at  which  time  the  citizens  fell 
upon  them  on  all  (ides,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into 
the  townhoufe,  where  mod  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 
About  ten  years  after,  there  was  another  tumult  railed 
by  a  parcel  of  fanatics,  confiding  of  men  and  women, 
who  ran  about  the  ftreets  (lark  naked,  and  had  a  de- 
fign  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  townhoufe. 
Their  (hrieks  and  cries,  which  were  dreadful  enough, 
foon  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  teized  the  greateft 
part  of  them,  and  gave  them  the  chaftifement  they  de- 
ferved. 

Amfterdam  was  one  of  the  lad  cities  that  embraced 
the  reformed  religion.  It  was  befieged  by  the  Holland¬ 
ers  in  1578,  and  fubmitted  after  a  fiege  of  ten  months. 
One  article  of  the  capitulation  was,  a  free  exercife  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  :  but  this  was  not  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Proteftants  y  for  they  foon  drove  the  ec- 
clefiaftics,  monks,  and  nuns,  out  of  the  city,  broke  the 
Images,  and  demolifhed  the  altars.  From  this  time  it 
became  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  nations  and  of 
every  fea,  which  raifed  it  to  that  degree  of  grandeur 
and  opulence  it  now  enjoys.  I  he  inhabitants  were  of¬ 
ten  obliged  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  city,  and  in 
1675  it  was  increafed  to  its  prefent  extent.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  with  a  brick  wall,  and  a  large  ditch  80  feet 
broad  full  of  running  water.  The  walls  were  fortified 


with  26  baftions,  on  each  of  which  there  is  now  a  wind-  Amfter- 
mill.  There  are  eight  gates  towards  the  land,  and  one  ‘Em- 
towards  the  water.  ' 

Amfterdam  being  feated  on  a  marlhy  foil,  is  built  on 
piles  of  wood  for  which  reafon  no  coaches  are  allowed, 
except  to  gteat  men  and  phyficians,  who  pay  a  tax  for 
that  privilege  j  and  all  kinds  of  goods  are  drawn  on 
fledges.  It  (lands  fo  low,  that  they  would  be  expofed 
to  inundations,  if  they  did  not  fecure  themfelves  by 
dykes  and  fluices.  The  fined  ftreets  are,  the  Keyfar’s  • 

Graft,  or  Emperor’s  Canal  •,  the  Heer  Graft,  or  Lords 
Canal  ;  the  Cingel  •,  and  the  ftreet  of  Haerlem.  The 
principal  canal  is  remarkable  for  its  houfes,  which  are 
magnificent  ftrutlures  of  an  equal  height.  Here  are 
three  prodigious  fluices,  and  a  great  number  of  canals 
which  crofs  the  city  in  many  parts,  and  render  the 
ftreets  clean  and  pleafant.  The  canals  are  deep,  their 
(ides  are  lined  with  hewn  (lone,  they  have  generally 
rows  of  trees  planted  on  each  fide,  and  many  Hone 
bridges  over  different  parts  of  them. 

The  fined  is  that  called  the  Amarrach ,  which  is 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Amftel,  into  which  the 
tide  comes  up,  and  on  the  (ides  of  which  are  two  large 
quays.  This  canal  has  feveral  bridges.  The  principal 
is  that  next'  the  fea,  called  Pont  Neuj \  or  the  New 
Bridge:  it  is  600  feet  long,  and  70  broad,  with  iron 
balluftrades  on  each  fide  •,  it  has  36  arches,  of  which  1 1 
are  very  high,  and  eight  are  (hut  up  to  enclofe  the 
yachts.  From  this  bridge  there  is  a  mod  charming 
profpe£l  of  the  city,  port,  and  fea.  The  port  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  above  1000  paces  in 
breadth.  It  is  always  filled  wTith  a  multitude  of  vef- 
fels,  which  look  like  a  foreft,  or  rather  a  floating  city. 

The  ftreets  in  general  are  well  paved,  and  the  houfes 
built  of  brick  or  (lone.  Towards  the  (ides  of  the  ha¬ 
ven,  the  city  is  enclofed  with  great  poles  driven  into 
the  ground,  which  are  joined  by  Jarge  beams  placed 
horizontally.  There  are  openings  to  let  the  (hips  in 
and  out,  which  are  (hut  every  night  at  the  ringing  of 
a  bell. 

Amfterdam  is  computed  to  be  half  as  big  as  Lon¬ 
don,  including  the  fortifications,  and  almoft  as  popu¬ 
lous  in  proportion.  There  are  people  here  of  almoft 
every  nation  and  religion  in  Europe,  who  are  all  tole¬ 
rated  in  their  refpeiftive  perfuafions  ;  but  none  admitted 
to  any  (hare  in  the  government  except  the  Calvinill-. 

There  are  1 1  churches  for  the  Dutch  of  the  ella- 
blilhed  or  Calviniftical  religion,  with  two  French  and- 
one  High  Dutch.  The  Englifh  have  alfo  three  church¬ 
es  in  this  city  :  one  for  the  Prelhyterians,  whole  mini- 
fters  are  paid  by  the  magiftrates  ;  a  fecond  for  thofe  of 
the  church  of  England,  wbofe  minifter  is  paid  by  his 
Britannic  majefty  j  and  a  third  for  the  Brownifts,  who 
maintain  their  own  minifters.  None  but  the  Calvinifts 
are  allowed  to  have  bells,  and  their  minifters  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  magiftrates.  All  thefe  churches  or  con¬ 
gregations  make  up  only  a  third  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
27  houfes  or  chapels  for  their  worfhip,  form  another 
third  part.  Here  they  have  a  long  lquare  of  houfes 
for  their  be^uines  (a  kind  of  nuns)  to  live  in  ;  w  ho  arc 
not  (hut  up  ir^cloillers  as  other  nuns  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  countries,  but  have  liberty  to  walk  abroad,  and  may 
even  marry  when  they  are  tired  of  this  kind  of  life. 

Thefe  chapels  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  no  bells  al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  them,  being  looked  upon  as  conventicles,  and 
may  be  (but  up  and  opened  according  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  pleafes.  The  other  third  part  of  the  city  is 
made  up  of  Jews,  Lutherans,  Arminians,  Anabaptids, 
&c.  none  of  whom,  as  was  faid  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  are  allowed  to  have  bells  in  their  churches.  Thofe 
who  marry,  and  are  not  of  the  eftabliflred  religion,  are 
obliged  to  be  joined  fird  by  the  magidrates,  and  then 
they  may  perform  the  ceremony  in  their  own  afl'em- 
blies.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  confiderable  in  this 
place,  have  two  fynagogues ;  one  of  which,  namely 
the  Portuguefe,  is  the  larged  in  Europe.  Within  the 
court  yard,  where  their  fynagogue  dands,  they  have 
feveral  rooms  or  fchools,  where  their  children  are 
taught  Hebrew,  and  very  carefully  indru61ed  in  the 
.Tewiih  religion. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  the  religious  buildings  is 
the  New  Church,  dedicated  to  St  Catharine.  It  was 
begun  in  the  year  1408,  others  fay  1414  ;  and  was 
IOO  years  in  building.  It  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
burnt  in  the  year  1645,  but  was  ’n  a  (l>°rt  time  af¬ 
ter  built  in  a  more  magnificent  manner.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  deeple  is  laid  before  this  church,  which 
was  defigned  to  be  very  high.  The  piles  on  which  it 
was  to  be  ere&ed  are  not  above  ICO  feet  fquare,  and 
yet  they  are  6334  in  number,  and  thofe  very  large. 
Neverthelefs  it  was  thought  that  thefe  vad  piles,  or 
rather  the  ground,  were  not  able  to  fupport  the  prodi¬ 
gious  weight  they  intended  to  lay  upon  it;  for  which 
reafon  the  deeple  remains  unfiniffied.  The  pulpit  is  a 
maderpiece  of  the  kind,  where  the  four  evangelids  and 
many  other  curious  pieces  of  fculpture  are  reprefented. 
The  glafs  windows  are  adorned  with  paintings,  among 
which  the  emperor  Maximilian  is  deferibed,  prefenting 
an  imperial  crown  to  the  burgomadtrs  of  Amllerdam 
for  the  cred  of  .  the  arms  of  this  city.  The  organ  is 
very  large,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  fet  of  pipes  that  counterfeit  a  chorus  of  voices, 
and  has  52  whole  dops  befides  half  dops,  with  tsvo 
rows  of  keys  for  the  feet,  and  three  rows  of  keys  for 
the  hands.  Thofe  who  hear  it  play  for  the  fird  time 
imagine  they  hear  a  human  voice.  The  grate  dividing 
the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church  is  all  of  Co¬ 
rinthian  brafs.  The  branches  of  candlefiicks  are  the 
riched  in  the  Seven  Provinces.  There  is  a  very  fine 
marble  monument  erefted  to  Admiral  Ruyter,  who  rvas 
killed  at  Medina. 

The  public  buildings  of  a  civil  nature  are  very  mag¬ 
nificent.  The  dadthoufe  was  founded  in  1648.  It  is 
built  upon  14,000  wooden  piles;  and  its  front  is  282 
feet  long,'  its  fides  255  feet,  and  its  height  to  the  roof 
1  1 6.  There  is  a  marble  pediment  in  the  front,  whereon 
a  woman  is  carved  in  relievo,  holding  the  arms  of  the 
city  ;  (he  is  feated  in  a  chair,  fupported  by  two  lions, 
with  an  olive  branch  in  her  right  hand  ;  on  each  fide 
are  four  Naiads  who  prefent  her  with  a  crown  of  palm 
and  laurel,  and  two  other  marine  goddeffes  prefent  her 
with  different  forts  of  fruit  ;  befides,  there  is  Neptune 
Avith  his  trident,  accompanied  with  Tritons,  a  fea-uni- 
corn,  and  a  fea-horfe.  On  the  top  Hand  three  (latues 
in  bronze,  reprefenting  Judice,  Strength,  and  Plenty. 
On  the  top  of  the  drudlure  is  a  round  tower,  50  feet 
above  the  roof,  adorned  with  (latues,  and  an  harmoni¬ 
ous  chime  of  bells,  the  biggeft  of  which  weighs  about 
7000  pounds,  and  the  next  6oco.  They  are  made  to 
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play  different  tunes  every  month.  It  has  not  one 
handfome  gate,  but  only  (even  doors  to  anfwer  to  the 
number  of  the  United  Provinces.  On  the  floor  of  the 
great  hall  are  two  globes,  the  celeflial  and  terreilrial, 
which  are  22  feet  in  diameter  and  69  in  circumference. 
They  are  made  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  are  in¬ 
laid  with  jafper  and  copper.  In  general,  all  the  cham¬ 
bers  are  enriched  with  paintings,  carvings,  and  gild¬ 
ings.  While  this  dadthoufe  was  building,  the  old  one 
was  fet  on  fire,  and  confirmed  with  all  the  archives  and 
regiders. 

Under  the  dadthoufe  is  a  prodigious  vault,  wherein 
is  kept  the  bank  of  Amderdam,  where  there  is  a  vad 
quantity  of  ingots  both  of  gold  and  diver,  as  alfo  bags 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  money.  The  doors 
are  proof  againd  petards,  and  are  never  opened  but  in 
the  prt  fence  of  one  of  the  burgomafiers.  The  prifons 
for  debtors  and  criminals  are  likewife  under  the  dadt¬ 
houfe  ;  as  alfo  the  guard-room  for  the  citizens,  wherein 
the  keys  of  the  city  are  locked  every  night.  At  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  is  the  fcheptnsor  aldermen’s  cham¬ 
ber,  where  civil  caufes  are  tried.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  the  chambers  of  the  fenate  and  council,  the  burgo- 
mafters  chamber,  the  chamber  of  accounts,  &c.  In 
the  fecond  dory  is  a  large  magazine  of  arms;  and  on 
the  top  of  the  building  are  fix  large  ciderns  of  water, 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  any  room  in  the  houfe  in 
cafe  of  fire;  to  prevent  which  the  chimneys  are  lined 
with  copper. 

The  bourfe,  or  exchange,  where  the  merchants  af- 
femble,  is  all  of  free-done,  and  built  upon  2000  wooden 
piles.  Its  length  is  about  250  feet,  and  its  breadth 
140.  The  galleries  are  fupported  by  26  marble  co¬ 
lumns,  upon  each  of  which  are  the  names  of  the  people 
that  are  to  meet  there.  They  are  all  numbered  ;  and 
there  is  a  place  fixed  for  every  merchandife  under  fome 
one  of  thefe  numbers.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  gate 
is, a  fuperb  daircafe  which  leads  to  the  galleries;  on 
one  fide  of  which  there  are  feveral  diops,  and  on  the 
other  a  place  to  fell  clothes.  It  is  not  unlike  the  royal 
exchange  in  London. 

The  admiralty  office  is  a  houfe  which  belonged 
formerly  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  The  arfenal  for 
their  men  of  war  is  in  the  harbour.  This  is  a  very 
handfome  building,  200  feet  long  and  22  broad.  The 
ground  floor  is  filled  with  bullets  ;  the  fecond  floor 
contains  the  arms  and  cordage  ;  the  third  their  fails, 
pulleys,  flags,  &c.  This  arfenal  contains  a  great  many 
curiofities;  among  the  red  an  Indian  canoe  brought 
from  the  draits  of  Davis,  and  a  confervatory  of  water 
on  the  top  of  the  houfe  that  holds  1  600  tuns  of  water, 
which  may  be  didributed  in  cafe  of  fire  into  16  differ¬ 
ent  parts  by  leaden  pipes.  Hard  by  this  edifice  you 
fee  the  dock  or  yard  where  they  build  their  men  of  war. 
The  dock  is  508  feet  long,  and  contiguous  to  it  are 
houfes  for  lodging  the  fliip  carpenters.  The  dock  is 
plentifully  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 
condruflion  of  (hips. 

The  Ead  India  Company  occupy  a  large  building 
divided  into  feveral  offices  or  apartments.  In  fome  of 
thofe  they  have  great  dores  of  packed  goods,  and 
likewife  a  room  with  all  forts  of  drugs,  tea,  wax,  • 
ambergris,  and  mu(k.  Here  they  have  a  magazine 
full  of  medicaments  for  furgeons  chefls,  to  furnifli  the 
Company’s  (hips  and  garrifons  in  the  Indies;  as  alfo 
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Amfter-  large  magazines  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  and  cinna- 
dain.  mon.  In  the  court  yard  there  is  a  guard  chamber, 
where  every  night  the  houfekeeper  has  a  watch  ;  and 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  gate  there  is  a  chemift,  who 
■with  his  men  prepares  medicines  for  the  Indies ;  and 
adjoining  to  this  court-yard  is  their  warehoufe  and 
packboule  for  pepper  and  grofs  goods.  In  the  new 
part  of  this  city  they  have  a  magazine  or  palace,  which 
mav  properly  be  called  an  arfenat, .  The  ground  on 
•which  this  building  Hands  is  2000  feet,  and  fquare 
every  way,  reckoning  the  moats  or  burgwall  about  it. 
The  two  rope-alleys  are  i8co  feet  long,  on  the  back- 
fide  of  which  is  a  (lore  of  500  large  anchors  befides 
fmall  ones.  In  this  arfenal  they  build  the  ihips  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Indian  chamber  of  Amfterdam  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  have  all  forts  of  workhoufes  here  for 
the  artificers  that  ferve  the  Company. 

The  academy  called  the  Illujlrious  School ,  is  likewife 
a  very  fine  building.  It  was  formerly  a  convent  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nuns  of  St  Agnes.  Here  they  teach 
Latin,  the  oriental  languages,  theology,  philofophy, 
hiltory,  &.c.  The  lawyers  and  phyficians  have  likewife 
their  fchools. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  hofpitals,  or  houfes 
for  orphans,  for  poor  widows,  for  fick  perfons,  and  for 
mad  people  ;  all  which  are  regulated  with  much  pru¬ 
dence.  The  Rafp  houfe,  which  was  formerly  a  nun¬ 
nery,  is  now  a  fort  of  workhoufe  for  men  that  be¬ 
have  ill.  They  are  commonly  fet  to  faw  or  rafp  Brafil 
■wood  ;  and  if  they  will  not  perform  their  talk,  they  are 
put  into  a  cellar  which  the  water  runs  into,  where  if 
they  do  not  almoft  conftantlv  ply  the  pump,  they  run 
the  rilk  of  being  drowned.  There  is  likewife  a  fpin- 
houfe  for  debauched  women,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
fpin  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  do  other  work.  All 
the  hofpitals  are  extremely  neat,  and  richly  adorned 
■with  pictures.  They  are  maintained  partly  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  which  are  raifed  by  putting  money 
into  the  poor’s  boxes  fixed  up  all  over  the  city  ;  and 
partly  by  taxing  all  public  diverfions,  as  well  at  fairs 
as  elfewhere.  Likewife  every  perfon  that  pafles  through 
any  of. the  gates  at  candle-light  pays  a  penny  for  the 
fame  ufe.  The  charities  are  taken'  care  of  by  cer¬ 
tain  officers  called  deacons.  The  governors  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  magillrates  out  of  the  moll  confiderable 
men  in  the  city. 

The  common  fort  have  places  of  diverfion  called 
Spiel-hoirfes ,  where  there  are  mufie  and  dancing.  They 
are  much  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  hops  which  were  fo 
frequent  about  London.  If  ftrangers  go  there,  they 
mull  take  care  not  to  make  their  addreffes  to  a  woman 
that  is  engaged  to  any  other  man. 

There  are  two  fuburbs  to  this  city  ;  one  at  the  gate 
of  the  regulars  ;  and  the  other  goes  as  far  as  Overtoon, 
a  village  a  little  way  from  Amllerdam,  where  boats 
which  come  from  Leyden  are  rolled  over  land  upon 
•wooden  rollers.  There  is  likewife  in  this  city  an  hof- 
pital  for  thofe  that  are  infefled  with  the  plague  ;  which 
was  built  in  the  year  1630,  and  has  360  windows. 

This  city  is  governed  by  a  fenate  and  council,  which 
confifts  of  36  perfons,  called  a  Vrocdfbnp,  who  enjoy 
their  places  for  life  ;  and  when  any  of  them  dies,  the 
remainder  choofe  another  in  his  (lead.  This  fenate 
elefls  deputies  to  be  fent  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and 
appoints  the  chief  magillrates  of  the  city,  called  Burgo. 


majlcrs  or  Ec Levins,  who  are  like  our  aldermen.  The  An.fter- 
number  is  twelve  ;  out  of  winch  fome  are  chofcn  every  liam. 
year  to  execute  the  office,  and  are  called  Burgomajlers-  v 
regent,  "lhreeof  thefe  are  difeharged  every  year,  to 
make  room  for  three  others.  One  of  the  four  is  kept 
in  to  inform  the  new  ones  of  the  (late  of  affairs,  and 
alio  prefides  the  three  fir(l  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
others  three  months  each  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  in 
this  office,  they  may  be  compared  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  the  city  of  London.  Theie  alterations  and  appoint¬ 
ments  are  made  by  their  own  body.  They  di'.’pol'e  of  all 
inferior  offices  which  become  vacant  during  their  regen¬ 
cy.  They  have  likewife  the  direction  of  all  public 
works,  which  regard  the  fafety,  tranquillity,  and  em- 
bellilhment  of  this  city.  The  keys  of  the  famous  bank 
of  this  city  are  in  the  hands  of  thefe  magillrates. 

The  college  confifts  of  nine  burgomafters  or  echevins, 
who  are  judges  in  all  criminal  affairs,  without  appeal  ; 
but  in  civil  caufes  they  may  appeal  to  the  council  of  the 
province.  There  are  two  treafurers,  a  bailiff,  and  a 
penfionary.  The  bailiff  continues  in  his  office  three 
years  ;  and  fearches  after  criminals,  takes  care  to  pro- 
fecute  them,  and  fees  their  fentence  executed.  The 
penfionary  is  the  minifter  of  the  magiftracy,  is  well 
verfed  in  the  laws,  makes  public  harangues,  and  is 
the  defender  of  the  interefts  of  the  city.  The  city  of 
Amfterdam  contributes  to  the  public  income  above 
50,000  livres  per  day,  befides  the  excife  of  beer,  flefli, 
and  corn  ;  which  in  all  amounts  to  above  1,630, oool. 
a-year.  This  is  more  than  is  paid  by  all  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  put  together  ;  and  yet  Amfterdam  bears  but 
the  fifth  rank  in  the  affembly  of  the  dates  of  Holland, 
with  this  diftindlion,  that,  whereas  other  cities  fend  two 
members,  this  fends  four. 

The  militia  of  Amfterdam  is  very  confiderable.  They 
have  60  companies,  each  of  which  has  from  2C0  to 
300  men.  Jews  and  Anabaptills  are  excluded  from  this 
fervice,  not  being  admitted  to  bear  arms  :  But  they  are 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  city- 
guard,  which  confifts  of  1400  foldiers  ;  as  alfo  to  the 
night-watch,  who  patrol  about  the  ftreets  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  hour.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  trumpeters 
on  every  church  fteeple  who  found  every  half  hour  ; 
and  if  there  happens  a  fire,  they  ring  the  fire-bill,  and 
(how  where  it  is.  The  inhabitants  have  excellent  con¬ 
trivances  to  extinguiffi  it  fpeedily. 

The  trade  of  Amfterdam  is  prodigious  :  for  almoll 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Ball  India  Cumpany  centres  in 
this  city,  which  befides  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all 
the  relt  of  the  world,  infomucb  that  it  may  be  called 
the  magazine  or  llorehoufe  of  Europe.  l  iny  import 
a  vaft  deal  of  corn  from  the  Baltic,  not  fo  much  for 
prefent  coflfumption,  as  to  lay  up  againil  times  of  fcar- 
city.  The  richeft  fpices  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  who  furnilh  all  Europe  there¬ 
with.  They  have  vaft  quantities  of  military  llores, 
with  which  they  fupply  feveral  nations;  which  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  engrofling  moll  of  the  iron-works  on  the 
Rhine  and  other  great  rivers  that  run  into  Holland- 
Such  was  the  (late  of  Amllerdam  before  the  late  revo¬ 
lution.  Since  that  period,  it  has  probably  undergone 
confiderable  changes,  as  well  in  its  internal  government, 
ns  in  its  foreign  connexions.  The  longitude  of  Am¬ 
fterdam  is  4.  30.  E. ;  the  latitude,  52.  25.  N. 

AMSTERDAM,  or  Tvngatabco ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  an 
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ifland  in  the  South  fea,  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by 
Tafman  a  Duch  navigator.  It  was  alfo  vifited  by  Cap- 
*  tain  Cook.  Its  greateft  extent  from  eaft  to  wrell  is 
about  21  miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  about  13. 
It  is  broad  at  the  eaft  end,  and  runs  taper  towards  the 
weft,  where  it  turns,  and  runs  to  a  point  due  north.  It 
is  about  fix  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Middleburgh.  The 
(bore  is  furrounded  by  a  coral  rock,  and  its  moft  ele¬ 
vated  parts  are  not  above  fix  or  eight  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  S.  Lat.  21.  IT.  W.  Long.  175.  It 
is  wholly  laid  out  in  plantations,  in  which  are  cultivat¬ 
ed  fome*of  the  richeft  productions  of  nature. 

Here  are  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut  trees,  plantains, 
bananas,  (haddocks,  yams,  and  lome  other  roots,  fu- 
gar-canes,  and  a  fruit  like  a  nedlarine,  called  by  the 
natives  jighega.  There  did  not  appear  an  inch  of 
wafte  ground  :  the  roads  occupied  no  more  fpace  than 
was  abfolutely  neceflary  :  the  fences  did  not  take  up 
above  four  inches  each  5  and  even  thefe  were  not 
wholly  loft,  for  in  many  grew  fome  ufetul  trees  or 
plants  ;  it  was  everywhere  the  fame,  change  of  place 
altered  not  the  fcene  :  nature,  affifled  by  a  little  art, 
nowhere  appeared  with  more  Iplendour  than  on  this 
ifland.  Water  is  not  fo  plentiful  here  as  at  the  Socie¬ 
ty  iflands;  but  the  chief  pointed  out  a  pool  of  frefh 
water  unalked,  to  fupply  the  fhips  with  that  neceflary 
article.  Cafuarinas,  pandangs,  and  wild  fago  palms, 
appear  here  with  their  various  tints  of  green,  and  bar- 
ringtoniie  as  big  as  the  loftieft  oaks.  The  bread-fruit 
does  not,  however,  thrive  here  with  the  fame  luxuri¬ 
ance  as  at  the  Society  iflands  ;  the  coral  rock,  which 
compofes  the  balls  of  this  fpot,  being  much  more  thinly 
covered  with  mould. 

Both  men  and  women  are  of  the  common  fize  of 
Europeans,  and  their  colour  is  that  of  lightifh  cop¬ 
per  ;  they  are  well-ftiaped,  have  regular  features,  are 
adlive,  brifk,  and  lively.  They  have  fine  eyes,  and 
in  general  good  teeth,  even  to  an  advanced  age.  The 
women  are  the  merrieft  creatures  imaginable,  and  in- 
ceffant  talkers.  In  general  they  appear  to  be  model!  ; 
although  there  was  no  want  of  thofe  of  a  different 
ftamp.  Among  the  natives,  who  fwam  about  the  Ihip 
very  vociferoufly,  were  a  confiderable  number  of  wo¬ 
men,  who  wantoned  in  the  water  like  amphibious 
creatures,  and  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  come  on  board 
perfectly  naked  ;  but  none  of  them  ventured  to  ftay 
there  after  funfet,  but  returned  to  the  fhore  to  pafs  the 
night,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  lhade  of  the  wild  wood  which  lined  the  coal!. 
There  they  lighted  great  fires,  and  were  heard  con¬ 
verting  almoft  the  whole  night.  The  hair  of  both  fexes 
in  general  is  black,  but  efpecially  that  of  the  women  ; 
both  fexes  wear  it  (liort,  except  a  fingle  lock  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  a  fmall  quantity  on  each  fide.  The 
men  cut  or  (have  their  beards  quite  clofe  ;  which  ope¬ 
ration  they  perform  with  two  (hells.  The  hair  of  many 
was  obferved  to  be  burnt  at  the  ends,  and  llrewed  with 
a  white  powder,  which  was  found,  on  examining  it,  to 
be  lime  made  of  (hells  or  coral,  which  had  corroded  or 
burnt  the  hair  ;  fome  made  ufe  of  a  blue  powder,  and 
others,  both  men  and  women,  of  an  orange-coloured 
powder  made  of  turmeric. 

The  drefs  of  both  fexes  confifts  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  matting  wrapped  round  the  waift,  and  hanging 
rdown  below  the  knees.  From  the  waifts  upwards  they 


are  generally  naked  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  cuftom  to  Amfter- 
anoint  thefe  parts  every  morning.  The  pradtice  of  dam, 
tattowing,  or  punfluring  the  (kin,  likewife  prevails.  Amulet. 
The  men  are  tattowed  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  '“"■"V’-" 
above  the  hips ;  the  women  have  it  only  on  their  arms 
and  fingers,  and  on  thofe  parts  but  very  (lightly. 

Their  ornaments  were  amulets,  necklaces,  and  bracelets, 
the  bones,  (hells,  and  beads  of  mother-of-pearl,  tortoife- 
(hell,  &.C.  which  are  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 

The  women  alfo  wear  on  their  fingers  neat  rings  made 
of  tortoiie-ftiell,  and  pieces  in  their  ears  about  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  quill  :  but  here  ornaments  are  not  common¬ 
ly  worn,  though  all  have  their  ears  pierced.  They 
have  alfo  a  curious  apron,  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  (hell  5 
and  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  pieces  fewed  to¬ 
gether  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  liars,  half- moons, 
little  fquares,  & c.;  it  is  ltudded  with  beads  and  (hells, 
and  covered  with  red  feathers,  fo  as  to  have  a  pleafing 
effefl.  They  make  the  fame  kind  of  cloth,  and  of 
the  fame  materials,  as  at  Otaheite,  though  they  have 
not  fuch  a  variety,  nor  do  they  make  any  fo  fine  ; 
but  as  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  it,  it  is  more 
durable,  and  will  refill  rain  for  lome  time,  which  the 
other  cloth  would  not.  Their  colours  are  black, 
brown,  yellow1,  purple,  and  red  ;  all  made  from  vege¬ 
tables.  They  make  various  fort  of  matting,  fome  of 
a  very  fine  texture,  which  is  generally  uled  for  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  thick  and  ltronger  fort  ferves  to  deep 
upon,  and  to  make  fails  for  their  canoes,  &c.  Among 
other  ufeful  utenfils,  they  have  various  forts  of  balkets, 
fome  made  of  the  fame  materials  as  their  mats,  and 
others  of  the  twilled  fibres  of  cocoa-nuts.  Thefe  are 
not  only  durable,  but  beautiful,  being  generally  com¬ 
pofed  of  different  colours,  and  fludded  with  beads 
made  of  (hells  or  bones.  They  have  many  little  nick- 
nacks  among  them,  which  (how  that  they  neither 
want  talle  to  defign,  nor  (kill  to  execute,  whatever 
they  take  in  hand.  Their  fifhing  implements  are  much 
the  fame  as  in  the  other  iflands  :  here  w:as  purchafed  a 
filh-net  made  like  our  calling  nets,  knit  of  very  firm 
though  (lender  threads. 

Noiwithftanding  their  friendly  difpofition,  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  have  very  tonnidable  weapons  ;  fome  of  their  (pears 
have  many  barbs,  and  mult  be  very  dangerous  weapons 
when  they  take  effedl.  A  large  flat  (hell  or  breaft- 
plate  was  purchafed,  made  of  a  roundifh  bone,  white 
and  polilhed  like  ivory,  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the 
whale  tribe. 

AMULET,  a  charm,  or  prefervative  againft  mif- 
chief,  witchcraft,  or  dileafes. 

Amulets  were  made  of  (lone,  metal,  fimples,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  a  word  of  every  thing  that  imagination 
fuggefted. 

Sometimes  they  confided  of  words,  charaflers,  and 
fentences,  ranged  in  a  particular  order,  and  engraved 
upon  wood,  &c.  and  worn  about  the  neck,  or  fome 
other  part  of  the  body.  See  Abracadabra. 

At  other  times  they  were  neither  written  nor  engrav¬ 
ed  •,  but  prepared  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies, 
great  regard  being  ufually  paid  to  the  influence  of  the 
liars.  The  Arabians  have  given  to  this  fpecies  of  a- 
mulet  the  name  of  talisman. 

All  nations  have  been  fond  of  amulets :  the  Jews 
were  extremely  fuperftitious  in  the  ufe  of  them,  to 
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Amulet,  drive  away  difeafes :  and  the  Miflina  forbids  them,  un- 

A.nurath.  lefs  received  from  an  approved  man  who  had  cured  at 
‘  lead  three  perfons  before  by  the  fame  means. 

Among  the  Chridians  of  the  early  times,  amulets 
were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  crofs,  or  ribbands  with 
a  text  of  Scripture  written  in  them,  as  prefsrvatives 
againd  difeafes.  Notwithdanding  the  progrefsof  learn¬ 
ing  and  refinement,  there  is  not  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  even  at  this  day,  where  they  do  not  believe  in  forae 
charm  or  other.  The  pope  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  making  amulets,  which  he  exercifes  in  the  con¬ 
secrating  of  Agnus  Dei's,  &c.  The  fponge  which  has 
wiped  his  table,  was  formerly  in  great  veneration  as  a 
prefervative  from  wounds,  and  from  death  Itfelf :  on 
this  account  it  was  fent  with  great  folemnity  by  Gre¬ 
gory  II.  to  the  duke  of  Aquitain. 

Amulets  are  now  much  fallen  from  the  repute  they 
were  anciently  in  ;  yet  the  great  Mr  Boyle  alleges  them 
as  an  indance  of  the  ingrels  of  external  effluvia  into 
the  habit,  in  order  to  diow  the  great  porofity  of  the 
human  body.  He  adds,  that  he  is  perfuaded  lome  of 
thefe  external  medicines  do  anfwer  ;  for  that  he  him- 
felf,  having  been  once  fubject  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  and 
reduced  to  ufe  feveral  remedies  to  check  it,  found  the 
ruofs  of  a  dead  man’s  Ikull,  though  only  applied  fo  as 
to  touch  the  Ikin  till  the  mofs  was  warm  thereby,  the 
mod  effectual  of  any.  The  fame  Mr  Boyle  diows  how 
the  effluvia,  even  of  cold  amulets,  may,  in  courfe  of 
time,  pervade  the  pores  of  a  living  animal ;  by  fuppo- 
fing  an  agreement  between  the  pores  of  the  fkin  and 
the  figure  of  the  corpufcles.  Bellini  has  attempted  to 
demondrate  the  podibility  of  the  thing  in  his  lad  pro- 
pofitions  De  Febribus  ;  and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr 
Wainwright,  Dr  Keill,  &c. 

AMURATH  or  Amurat  I.  the  fourth  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  and  one  of  the  greated  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  fucceeded  Solyman  in  1390.  He 
took  from  the  Greeks  Gallipoli  in  Thrace,  and  Adriano- 
ple,  which  lad  he  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
He  defeated  the  prince  of  Bulgaria,  conquered  Mifnia, 
chadifed  his  rebellious  balhaws,  and  is  faid  to  have  gain¬ 
ed  36  battles.  This  prince,  in  order  to  form  a  body 
of  devoted  troops  that  might  ferve  as  the  immediate 
guards  of  Hs  perfon  and  dignity,  appointed  his  offi¬ 
cers  to  feize  annually,  as  the  imperial  property,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  Chridian  youth  taken  in  war.  Thefe, 
after  being  indruffed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inu¬ 
red  to  obedience  by  fevere  difcipline,  and  trained  to 
warlike  exercifes,  were  formed  into  a  body  didinguiffl- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Janizaries,  or  New  Soldiers.  E- 
very  fentiment  which  enthufiafm  can  infpire,  every 
mark  of  didinflion  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could 
confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  own 
pre-eminence.  The  Janizaries  foon  became  the  chief 
ftrength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  were 
didinguiflied  above  all  the  troops  whole  duty  it  was  to 
attend  on  the  perfon  of  the  fultan. —  At  length  the 
death  of  Lazarus,  defpot  of  Servia,  who  had  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  dop  the  progrefs  of  Amurath’s  arms, 
touched  Milo,  one  of  his  fervants,  in  fo  fenfible  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,  in  revenge,  he  dabbed  the  fultan  in  the 
midd  of  his  troops,  and  killed  him  upon  the  fpot, 

A.  D.  1389,  after  he  had  reigned  23  years. 

Amurath  II.  the  1  oth  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was 
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the  elded  fon  of  Mahomet  I.  and  fucceeded  I1I3  fa¬ 
ther  in  1421.  He  befieged  Condantinople  and  Bel¬ 
grade  without  fuccefs  5  but  he  took  Theflalonica  from 
the  Venetians,  and  compelled  the  prince  of  Bofnia 
and  John  Cadriot  prince  of  Albania  to  pay  him  tri¬ 
bute.  He  obliged  the  latter  to  feud  his  three  fons  as 
hodages  ;  among  whom  was  George,  celebrated  in  hi- 
dory  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  John  Hunniades  de¬ 
feated  Amurath’s  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace 
with  the  Chridian  princes  in  1442.  Thefe  princes 
arterwards  breaking  the  peace,  Amurath  defeated  them 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  November  10.  1444, 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Chridians,  and  in  which 
Ladillaus  king  of  Hungary  was  killed.  He  after¬ 
wards  defeated  Hunniades,  and  killed  above  20,000 
of  his  men  ;  but  George  Cadriot,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Scanderbeg,  being  re-edablifhed  in  the 
edates  of  his  father,  defeated  the  Turks  feveral  times, 
and  obliged  Amurath  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Croia,  the 
capital  of  Albania.  Amurath  died,  chagrined  with 
his  ill  fuccefs,  and  infirm  with  age,  February  11.  1451, 
at  Adrianople.  It  is  obferved  to  this  prince’s  honour, 
that  he  always  kept  his  treaties  with  the  greated  fide¬ 
lity. 

Amurath  IV.  furnamed  the  Valiant ,  was  the 
fon  of  Achmet  I.  and  in  the  year  1622,  at  the  age  of 
13,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Mudapha.  Bagdad  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Perlians,  and  feveral  other  difadrous 
events  clouded  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  The 
pacha  of  Erzerum  had  raifed  the  dandard  of  rebellion 
in  the  former  reign  ;  and,  continuing  his  oppofition,  he 
overran  many  of  the  provinces  of  Leffer  Alia.  But 
the  military  talents  of  the  fultan  were  foon  roufed  to 
exertion ;  and,  making  peace  with  Germany,  he  haden- 
ed  with  a  formidable  army  to  regain  Bagdad.  But  new 
rebellions  in  his  Afiatic  dominions,  and  feveral  other 
caufes,  prevented  him  from  recovering  the  city.  The 
Spahis  alfo  rebelled  at  home,  and  feveral  viziers  were 
llain  during  the  tumults  of  the  Porte. 

The  natural  difpofitions  of  the  young  monarch  were 
ill  adapted  to  his  fituation,  and  extremely  dedru&ive 
to  his  people.  It  is  reported,  that  a  fiaih  of  lightning 
ruffling  into  his  chamber  during  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  drongly  impaired  his  reafon,  and  produced  a 
violence  and  intemperance  of  character  which  remain¬ 
ed  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  was  therefore  nothing 
more  than  reafonable  to  expeft  that  his  policy  diould 
be  variable  and  incondant ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
he  actively  redded  the  foes  who  prefled  upon  his  do¬ 
minions  from  different  quarters.  The  recovery  of 
Bagdad  being  dill  his  favourite  objeft,  in  the  year 
1637,  he  again  marched  againd  it ;  and  after  30 
days  of  unremitting  affault,  with  the  cxpence  of  much 
blood,  he  took  poffeflion  of  the  city.  By  pufhing  his 
men  forward  to  the  attack  by  the  point  of  the  feimi- 
tar,  and  by  flaughtering  30,000  Perlians  in  colJ 
blood  after  their  furrender,  lie  difplayed  the  brutal  fe¬ 
rocity  of  his  difpofition.  One  perfon  alone  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  moved  his  obdurate  heart  on  the  prefent 
occafion.  A  famous  player  upon  the  harp  entreated 
thofe  who  were  fent  to  maffacre  him,  to  allow  him  to 
fpeak  to  the  fultan  previous  to  his  death.  Informed 
who  he  wa«,  the  fultan  requeded  him  to  give  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  Ikill  in  his  profeffion  :  with  this  he  readily 
complied,  and  touched  his  harp  fo  melodioufly,  and 
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Amurath,  fung  In  fuch  pathetic  (trains  the  lamentations  on  the  tra- 
Amyclse.  gedy  of  Bagdad,  intermixed  with  the  praifes  of  Amu¬ 
rath,  that  the  hard  heart  of  the  cruel  monarch  being  at 
length  foftened,  he  melted  into  tears,  and  faved  both 
the  mufician  and  the  remaining  inhabitants.  The  lofs 
fuflained  by  the  Perfians  at  this  time,  fo  reduced  their 
military  ftrength,  that  they  were  unable  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  to  attack  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  violence  of  Amurath  foon  enfeebled  his  con- 
ftitution  ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  debaucheries  and  ex- 
cefles  were  obvious  even  in  the  prime  of  life.  At 
the  age  of  31,  he  fell  a  victim  to  an  excefs  of  revel¬ 
ling  in  the  feaft  of  Bairam,  in  the  year  1640.  Be¬ 
holding  his  end  approaching,  he  is  reported  to  have 
given  orders  to  aflaftinate  his  brother,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  throne  for  his  favourite  Muftapha ;  but  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  mother  prevented  the  cruel  mandate  from  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  effetft.  The  manners  and  amorous 
adventures  of  this  monarch  have  afforded  materials 
for  numerous  Turkifh  defcriptions  full  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  Angularity,  and  cruelty.  He  furpaffed  all  his 
predeceffors  in  the  abominable  vice  of  intoxication, 
and  even  violated  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  country, 
by  ihuing  an  edi£t  permitting  the  fale  and  ule  of  wine. 
But,  as  if  it  was  npt  fufheient  to  violate  the  common 
law,  he  alfo  oppofed  hitnfelf  to  the  common  ufage  of 
the  country,  by  (hutting  up  the  coffeehoufes,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  opium  and  tobacco  upon  the  pain  of  death. 
The  wanton  cruelly  of  this  prince  was  almoft  unex¬ 
ampled.  During  his  hours  of  diftipation,  he  would 
rufh  forth  into  the  ftreets  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the  unhappy  perfons  who 
chanced  to  be  in  his  way.  Nay,  even  in  his  calmeft 
moments,  he  often  difeharged  arrows  from  his  upper  . 
windows  at  the  innocent  pallengers  as  they  went 
along.  In  fhort,  to  fuch  extravagance  did  his  cruelty 
extend,  that  the  very  name  of  Amurath  carried  ter¬ 
ror  along  with  it,  and  the  opium-chewers  fell  into 
fits  upon  the  fimple  mention  thereof.  The  number  of 
perfons  that  fell  vidlims  to  his  cruelty  during  a  reign 
of  17  years,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  14,000  ;  among 
whom  were  many  officers  of  high  power  and  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  ftate.  The  meannefs  of  his  difpofitions, 
however,  manifefted  themfelves  in  his  defeending  to 
familiarities  with  his  favourites,  and  even  joining  in 
the  meaneft  fervices.  He  alfo  difplayed  a  Angular  hu¬ 
mour  in  making  marriages  between  old  men  and  girls, 
and  young  men  and  women  of  fourfeore.  It  may, 
however,  on  the  whole,  be  afierted,  that  if  he  had  not 
been  intoxicated  with  wine  and  power,  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  body  might  have  rendered  him  a  more 
refpedtable  member  of  fociety.  He  was  very  remark¬ 
able  for  fwiftnefs  of  foot  and  dexterity  in  drawing  the 
bow.  The  reverfes  of  fortune  made  fmall  impreflion 
on  his  mind,  and  he  purfued  with  refolute  firmnefs 
any  object  in  which  he  ferioufly  engaged.  Diffem- 
bling,  avaricious,  and  blafphemous,  he  gave  full  proof, 
that  his  moral  qualities  were  greatly  depraved.  (Mud. 
Un.  Hi/!.  Gen.  Biog.) 

AMYCL/E,  a  city  of  Laconia,  diftant  about  18 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  founded  by  Amyclas  the 
fon  of  Lacedaemon,  and  famed  afterwards  for  the  birth 
of  Caftnr  and  Pollux  the  fons  of  Tyndarus,  eighth 
king  of  Sparta.  It  was  afterwards  famed  for  fending  a 
confiderable  colony  of  its  own  inhabitants  into  Upper 


Calabria,  who  built  there  a  city  which  they  called  by  Amyclse 
the  fame  name.  This  lad  city  was  fituated  between  [| 
Ca^eta  and  Terracina,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  neigh- _  Amyot. 
bouring  fea.  According  to  Pliny  and  Solinus,  the  » 
territory  of  Amyclae  was  fo  infefted  with  vipers  and 
other  ferpents,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  dwellings  and  fettle  elfewhere.  Among 
the  ancient  poets,  the  Amycli,  or  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  obtained  the  epithet  of  taciti,  “  filent.”  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  was,  either  becaufe  it  was  built  by  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  who,  as  they  followed  the  dodtrine  of 
Pythagoras,  were  always  inculcating  the  precept  of 
filence,  and  thence  called  taciti :  or  becaufe  of  a  law 
which  obtained  in  this  place,  forbidding  any  one,  un¬ 
der  fevere  penalties,  to  mention  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Before  this  law  was  made,  the  city  was  daily 
alarmed  by  falfe  reports,  as  if  the  enemy  had  beenalready 
at  the  gates.  From  terrors  of  this  kind  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  law  indeed  delivered  them  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  city  :  for  the  Dorians  appear¬ 
ing  unexpectedly  under  the  walls,  no  one  ventured  to 
tranfgrefs  the  law;  fo  that  the  city  was  eafily  taken. 

They  reduced  it  to  an  inconfiderable  hamlet ;  in  which, 
however,  were  feen  fome  of  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  One  of  the  fineft  buildings  that  efcaped  the 
common  ruin,  was  the  temple  and  ftatue  of  Alexandra, 
whom  the  inhabitants  pretended  to  be  the  fame  with 
Calfandra  the  daughter  of  Priam. 

AMYGDALUS,  the  Almond  and  Peach.  See 
Botany  Index. 

AMY LACEOUS,  from  amylum ,  “  (larch;”  a  term 
applied  to  the  fine  Hour  of  farinaceous  feeds,  in  which 
confifis  their  nutritive  part.  See  Bread. 

AMYNTA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  beautiful  paftoral 
comedy,  compofcd  by  Tafib  ;  the  model  of  all  drama¬ 
tic  pieces  wherein  fiiepherds  are  aftors.  The  Pajlor 
Fido,  and  Fil/i  di  Sciroy  are  only  copies  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  piece. 

AMYNTOR,  formed  of  the  verb  ctfevw,  I 

defend  or  avenge,  properly  denotes  a  perfon  who  de¬ 
fends  or  vindicates  a  caufe.  In  this  fenfe,  Mr  'Poland 
entitles  his  defence  of  Milton’s  life,  Amyntor,  as  being 
a  vindication  of  that  work  againfl  Mr  Blackball  and 
others,  who  had  charged  him  with  quefiioning  the  au¬ 
thority  of  fome  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftarcent, 
and  declaring  his  doubt  that  feveral  pieces  under  the 
name  of  Chrift  and  his  Apofiles,  received  now  by  the 
whole  Chrifiian  church,  were  fuppofititious. 

AMYOT,  James,  biflmp  of  Auxcrre  and  great  al¬ 
moner  of  France,  was  born  of  an  obfeure  family  at  Me- 
lun,  the  30th  of  Oftober  1 514,  and  (tudied  philofophy 
at  Paris,  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine.  He 
was  naturally  dull  and  heavy  ;  but  diligence  and  appli¬ 
cation  made  amends  for  thefe  natural  defcfls.  He  left 
Paris  at  the  age  of  23  ;  and  went  to  Bourges  with 
the  Sieur  Colin,  who  had  the  abbey  of  St  Ambrofe 
in  that  city.  At  the  recommendation  of  this  abbot, 
a  fecretary  of  ftate  took  Amyot  into  his  houfe  to  be 
tutor  to  his  children.  The  great  improvements  they 
made  under  his  diredtion  induced  the  fecretary  to  re¬ 
commend  him  to  the  Princefs  Margaret  duchcfs  of 
Berry,  only  fifter  of  Francis  I.  and  by  means  of  this 
recommendation  Amyot  was  made  public  profeflor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  univerfity  of  Bourges.  It 
was  during  this  time  he  tranflated  into  French  the 
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“  Amours  of  Theagines  and  Chariclea,”  which  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  was  fo  pleafed  with,  that  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  abbey  of  Bellofane.  He  alfo  tranflated  Plutarch’s 
Lives,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king;  and  after¬ 
wards  undertook  that  of  Plutarch’s  Morals,  which  he 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  dedicated  to 
that  prince.  Charles  conferred  upon  him  the  abbey  of 
St  Cornel  !U5  de  Compiegne,  and  made  him  the  great 
almoner  of  France  and  bifhop  of  Auxerre.  He  died  in 

*593-  aSed  79- 

AMYR  ALDISM,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  the  doctrine  of  univerfal  grace,  as  explained  and  af- 
ferted  by  Amyraldus,  or  Mofes  Amyrault,  and  others 
his  followers,  among  the  reformed  in  France,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

This  do&rine  principally  confided  of  the  following 
particulars,  viz.  that  God  dejires  the  happinefs  of  all 
men,  and  none  are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree  ;  that 
none  can  obtain  falvation  without  faith  in  Chrift  ;  that 
God  refufes  to  none  the  power  of  believing ,  though  he 
does  not  grant  to  all  his  affidance,  that  they  may  im¬ 
prove  this  power  to  faving  purpofes ;  and  that  many 
perilh  through  their  own  fault.  Thofe  who  embraced 
this  dodtrine  were  called  Univerfalifts ;  though  it  is 
evident  they  rendered  grace  univerfal  in  words,  but 
partial  in  reality,  and  are  chargeable  with  greater  in- 
confidencies  than  the  Supralapfarians. 

AA‘I\  RAULT,  Moses,  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
tedant  divine,  born  at  Bourgueil  in  Touraine  in  1566. 
He  dudied  at  Saumur,  where  he  was  chofen  profeiTor 
of  theology  ;  and  his  learned  works  gained  him  the 
edeem  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protedants,  particularly 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  confulted  him  on  a  plan  of 
reuniting  their  churches,  which,  however,  as  may  well 
be  fuppofed,  came  to  nothing.  He  publiined  a  piece  in 
which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  myderv  of  predef- 
tination  and  grace,  which  occafioned  a  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  him  and  fome  other  divines.  He  alfo  wrote,  An 
Apology  for  the  Protedants  ;  a  Paraphrafe  on  the  New 
Tedament ;  and  feverai  other  books.  This  eminent 
divine  died  in  1664. 

AMYRIS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  of  the  preceding  ingredient.  It  is  abbreviated 
thus,  aa  or  a. 

Ana,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  Latin  termination, 
adopted  into  the  titles  of  feverai  books  in  other  lan¬ 
guages. — Anas,  or  books  in  ana,  are  collections  of  the 
memorable  fayingsof  perfons  of  learning  and  wit ;  much 
the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  called  table-talk. 

Wolfius  has  given  the  hidory  of  books  in  ana,  in 
the  preiace  to  the  Cafauboniana.  He  there  obferves, 
that  though  fuch  titles  be  new,  the  thing  itfelf  is  very 
old  ;  that  Xenophon’s  books  of  the  deeds  and  fayings 
of  Socrates,  as  well  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  are  So- 
cratiana ;  that  the  apophthegms  of  the  philofophers 
collected  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  fentences  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  thofe  of  Epictetus,  the  works  of  Athe- 
nteus,  Stobeus,  and  divers  others,  are  lo  many  anas. 
Even  the  Gemara  of  the  Jews,  with  feverai  oilier  ori¬ 
ental  writings,  according  to  Wolfius,  properly  belong 
to  the  fame  clad.  To  this  head  of  ana  may  like  wife 
be  referred  the  Orphica,  the  Pythagoraea,  ALfopica, 
Pyrrhonea,  &c. 

Scaligera.na  was  the  fird  piece  that  appeared  with  a 
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It  was  comvofed  by  Ifan  de  Yaflan,  a  Al  ab 
young  Champanois,  recommended  to  Jof.  Scaiiger  by  tifton, 
Cafaubon.  Being  much  with  Scaligcr,  who  was  daily  Anahap- 
vifited  by  the  men  of  learning  at  Leyden,  De  Vaflan  tiftv 
wrote  down  whatever  things  of  any  moment  he  heard' 
Scaiiger  fay.  And  thus  arefe  the  Scaligerana,  w  hich 
was  not  printed  till  many  years  after,  at  Geneva  in 
1 666.  Patin.  Let.  431. — Soon  alter  came  the  Perro- 
niana,  Fnuana,  Naudteana,  Patineana,  Sorbtriana,  Me- 
nagiar.a,  Anti-Menagiana,  Furetiana,  Chtvraeana,  Leib- 
nitziana,  Arlequiniana,  Poggiana,  &c. 

ANAB API  IS  1  ON,  the  fame  with  Abaptidon. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  name  which  has  been  indif- 
criminately  applied  to  Chridians  of  very  different  prin¬ 
ciples  and  pra&ices ;  though  many  of  them  objed  to 
the  denomination,  and  hold  nothing  in  common,  be- 
fides  the  opinion  that  baptifm  ought  always  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  immerfion,  and  not  adminidered  before  the 
age  of  diferetion. 

The  word  Anabaptld  is  compounded  of  «»*,  “  new,” 
and  (SaTTJSTu,  “  a  baptid  and  in  this  fenfe  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Cataphrygians,  and  the  Donatids,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  Anabaptifis  in  the  earlier  ages, 
though  not  then  denoted  by  this  name  ;  for  they  con¬ 
tended,  that  thofe  Chridians  of  the  Catholic  church 
who  joined  themfelves  to  their  refpedlive  parties  fiiould 
be  rebaptized.  But  we  mud  net  ciafs  under  the  fame 
denomination  thofe  bilhops  of  Afia  and  Africa,  who, 
in  the  third  century,  maintained,  that  baptifm  admi¬ 
nidered  by  thofe  whom  they  called  heretics  was  not 
valid,  and  therefore  that  fuch  of  them  as  returned  in¬ 
to  their  churches  ought  to  be  rebaptized.  Nor  do  the 
Englidi  and  Dutch  Baptids  confider  the  denomination 
as  at  all  applicable  to  their  feci :  by  whom  the  baptifm 
appointed  by  Chrid  is  held  to  be  “  nothing  lhort  of  im- 
merfion  upon  a perfonal profeffion  of  faith of  which  pro- 
feflion  infants  being  incapable,  and  Iprinkling  being  no 
adequate  fymbol  of  the  thing  included,  the  baptizing 
of  prolelytes  to  their  communion,  who  in  their  infancy 
had  undergone  the  ceremony  of  fprinkling,  cannot,  it  is 
urged,  be  interpreted  a  repetition  of  the  baptifmal  ordi¬ 
nance. 

Anabaptids,  in  a  dricl  and  proper  fenfe,  appear  to 
be  thofe  who  not  only  rebaptize,  when  they  arrive  at 
an  adult  age,  perfons  that  were  baptized  in  their  in¬ 
fancy',  but  alfo,  as  often  as  any  perfon  comes  from 
one  of  their  fedls  to  another,  or  as  often  as  any  one  is 
excluded  from  their  communion  and  again  received 
into  the  bofom  of  the  church,  they  baptize  him.  And 
fuch  were  many  of  the  German  Baptids.  But  the 
fingle  opinion  common  to  all  the  fedls  to  which  the 
name  of  Anabaptifis  has  been  indifcriminatelv  applied, 
is  that  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptifm,  in  whatever 
way  adminidered  :  And  hence  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Antipcedobaptifis  ;  which  included  Anabaptids, 

Baptids,  Mennondes,  Waterlandians, &c.  as  diltinguifii- 
ed  by  their  refpedlive  peculiarities ;  though  Anabaptifis 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  by  mod  writers  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  term. 

To  the  above  peculiar  notion  concerning  the  bap¬ 
tifmal  facrament,  the  Anabaptids  added  principles  of  a 
different  nature,  depending  upon  certain  ideas  which 
they  entertained  concerning  a  perfect  church  cdablith- 
ment,  pure  in  its  members,  and  free  from  the  inditutions 
of  human  policy. 
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The  Anabaptifts  appear  to  have  made  little  noife, 
or  to  have  been  little  noticed,  before  the  time  of  the 
reformation  in  Germany.  The  moft  prudent  and  ra¬ 
tional  part  of  them  confidered  it  poffible,  by  human 
wifdom,  induftrv,  and  vigilance,  to  purify  the  church 
from  the  contagion  of  the  wicked,  provided  the  man¬ 
ners  and  fpirit  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  could  but 
recover  their  loft  dignity  and  luftre  ;  and  feeing  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Luther,  feconded  by  feveral  perfons  of  emi¬ 
nent  piety,  prove  fo  iuccefsful,  they  hoped  that  the 
happy  period  was  arrived  in  which  the  reiteration  of 
the  church  to  purity  was  to  be  accomplillied,  under 
the  divine  proteftion,  by  the  labours  and  counfels  of 
pious  and  eminent  men.  Others,  far  from  being  fatis- 
fied  with  the  plan  of  reformation  propofed  by  Luther, 
looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath  the  fublimity  of  their 
views  ;  and  confequently  undertook  a  more  perfect  re¬ 
formation,  or,  to  exprefs  more  properly  their  vifionary 
enterprife,  they  propofed  to  found  a  new  church,  en¬ 
tirely  fpiritual,  and  truly  divine. 

This  fe£l  was  foon  joined  by  great  numbers,  and 
(as  ufually  happens  in  fudden  revolutions  of  this  na¬ 
ture)  by  many  perfons,  whofe  characters  and  capacities 
were  very  different,  though  their  views  feemed  to  turn 
upon  the  fame  objeft.  Their  progrefs  was  rapid  ;  for, 
in  a  very  Ihort  fpace  of  time,  their  difeourfes,  vifions, 
and  predictions,  excited  commotions  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  drew  into  their  communion  a  prodigious 
multitude,  whofe  ignorance  rendered  them  eafv  victims 
to  the  illufions  of  enthufiafm.  The  molt  pernicious 
faCtion  of  all  thofe  which  compofed  this  motley  mul¬ 
titude,  was  that  which  pretended  that  the  founders  of 
the  new  and  perfet 7  church,  already  mentioned,  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  divine  impulfe,  and  were  arm¬ 
ed  againlt  all  oppofition  by  the  power  of  working  mi¬ 
racles.  It  was  this  faCtion  that,  in  the  year  1521,  be¬ 
gan  their  fanatical  work,  under  the  guidance  of  Munzer, 
Stubner,  Storck,  &c. 

Thefe  perfons  were  difciples  of  Luther  ;  but  well 
knowing  that  their  opinions  wTere  fuch  as  would  receive 
no  fanCtion  from  him,  they  availed  themfelves  of  his 
abfence  to  diffeminate  them  in  Wittenburg,  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  overreach  the  piety  of  MelanCthon. 
Their  principal  purpofe  was  to  gain  over  the  populace, 
and  to  form  a  confiderable  party.  To  effeCt  this,  fays 
Bayle,  they  were  indultrious  and  aCtive,  each  in  his 
own  way.  Storck  wanting  knowledge,  boafted  of  in- 
fpiration  ;  and  Stubner,  who  had  both  genius  and  eru¬ 
dition,  laboured  at  commodious  explications  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Not  content  with  diferediting  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  decrying  the  authority  of  confiltories,  they 
taught,  That  among  Chriftians,  who  had  the  precepts 
of  the  gofpel  to  direft,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide 
them,  the  office  of  magiftracy  was  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  fpiritual 
liberty  :  that  the  diftinftions  occafioned  by  birth,  or 
rank,  or  wealth,  being  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
gofpel,  which  confiders  all  men  as  equal,  fhould  be  en¬ 
tirely  aboliffied ;  that  all  Chriftians,  throwing  their 
poffeffions  into  one  common  flock,  ffiould  live  together 
in  that  ftate  of  equality  which  becomes  members  of 
the  fame  family  j  that  as  neither  the  laws  of  nature 
nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Teftament  had  placed  any 
reftraint  upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives 


which  they  might  marry,  they  ffiould  ufe  that  liberty  Anabr.p. 
which  God  himfelf  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs.  ti^s- 

'I  hey  employed  at  iirft  the  various  arts  of  perfuafion  ' 
in  order  to  propagate  their  doftrine.  They  preached, 
exhorted,  admoniffied,  and  reafoned,  in  a  manner  that 
feemed  proper  to  imprefs  the  multitude  ;  and  related  a 
great  number  of  vilions  and  revelations  with  which 
they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  above.  But 
when  they  faw  that  thefe  methods  of  making  profelvtes 
were  not  attended  with  fuch  rapid  fuccefs  as  they 
fondly  expelled,  and  that  the  miniftry  of  Luther  and 
other  eminent  reformers  was  detrimental  to  their  caufe, 
they  then  had  recourfe  to  more  expeditious  meafures, 
and  madly  attempted  to  propagate  their  fanatical  doc¬ 
trine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer  and  his  affociates,  in 
the  year  1525,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  army,  compofed  for  the  moft  part  of  the  peafants 
of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony  ;  and 
declared  war  againlt  all  laws,  government,  and  magi- 
ftrates  of  every  kind,  under  the  chimerical  pretext  that 
Chrift  was  now  to  take  the  reins  of  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone 
over  the  nations.  But  this  feditious  crowd  was  routed 
and  difperfed,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  eleftor 
of  Saxony  and  other  princes ;  and  Munzer  their  ring¬ 
leader  ignominioufly  put  to  death,  and  his  faftious  coun- 
fellors  fcattered  abroad  in  different  places. 

Many  of  his  followers,  however,  furvived  arid  pro¬ 
pagated  their  opinions  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland.  In  the  year  1533,  a  party  of  them  fet¬ 
tled  at  M under  under  the  direftion  of  two  Anabaptift 
prophets,  John  Matthias  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and 
John  Bockholdt  a  journeyman  taylor  of  Leyden.  Ha¬ 
ving  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  city,  they  depofed 
the  magiflrates,  confifcated  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  had 
efcaped,  and  depofited  the  wealth  they  amaffed  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  public  treafury  for  common  ufe.  They  made 
preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  defence  of  the  city  ; 
and  fent  out  emiffaries  to  the  Anabaptifts  in  the  Low 
Countries,  inviting  them  to  affemble  at  Munfter,  which 
was  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that 
from  hence  they  might  be  deputed  to  reduce  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  Matthias, 
who  wras  the  firft  in  command,  was  foon  cut  off  in  an  aft 
of  frenzy  by  the  bidiop  of  Munfter’s  army ;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Bockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed  by  a 
fpecial  defignation  of  Heaven,  as  he  pretended,  king 
of  Sion,  and  invefted  with  legiflative  powers  like  thofe 
of  Mofes.  The  extravagancies  of  Bockholdt  were  too 
numerous  to  be  recited  :  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add, 
that  the  city  of  Munfter  was  taken  after  a  long  fiege 
and  an  obftinate  refiftance  ;  and  Bockholdt,  the  mock 
monarch,  was  puniffied  with  a  moft  painful  and  igno¬ 
minious  death. 

It  mull,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  true 
rife  of  the  numerous  infurreftions  of  this  period  ought 
not  to  be  attributed  to  religious  opinions.  The  firft 
infurgents  groaned  under  the  moft  grievous  oppreL 
fions  j  they  took  up  arms  principally  in  defence  of 
their  civil  liberties ;  and  of  the  commotions  that  took 
place,  the  Anabaptift  leaders  above  mentioned  feem 
rather  to  have  availed  themfelves,  than  to  have  been 
the  prime  movers.  See  the  article  Reformation. — 

That  a  great  part  of  the  main  body,  indeed,  confifted 
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of  Anabaptifts,  feems  indifputable  ;  and  whatever  fana- 
ticifm  exifted  among  them  would  naturally  be  called 
forth  or  be  inflamed  by  the  fltuations  that  occurred, 
and  run  riot  in  its  wildelt  (bapes.  At  the  fame  time 
it  appears  from  hiftorv,  that  a  great  part  alfo  con¬ 
fided  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  flill  greater  of  per- 
fons  who  had  fcarcely  any  religious  principles  at  all. 
Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  vaft  numbers  that  were 
concerned  in  thofe  infurredions,  of  whom  it  is  report¬ 
ed  that  100,000  fell  by  the  fword,  it  appears  real’on- 
able  to  conclude  that  a  great  majority  of  them  were 
not  Anabaptifts. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it  mult  be  remarked, 
that  the  Baptills  or  Mennonites  in  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  very  different  light  from 
the  enthufiafts  we  have  been  defcribing  :  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  equally  uncandid  and  invidious,  to  trace  up  their 
diftinguifhing  fentiment,  as  fome  of  their  adverfaries 
have  done,  to  thofe  obnoxious  characters,  and  there  to 
flop,  in  order  as  it  were  to  affociate  with  it  the  ideas 
of  turbulence  and  fanaticifm,  with  which  it  certainly 
has  no  natural  connexion.  Their  coincidence  with 
fome  of  thofe  oppreffed  and  infatuated  people  in  deny¬ 
ing  baptifm  to  infants,  is  acknowledged  by  the  Bap- 
tilts  ;  but  they  difavow  the  practice  which  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Anabaptifts  implies  ;  and  their  doCtrines  feem 
referable  to  a  more  ancient  and  refpeCtable  origin. 
They  appear  fupported  by  hiltory  in  confidering  them- 
felves  as  the  defendants  of  the  Waldenfes,  who  -were 
Co  grievouflv  oppreffed  and  perfecuted  by  the  defpotic 
heads  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  ;  and  they  profel*.  an 
equal  averflon  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  one  hand, 
and  to  all  fuggeftions  of  fanaticifm  on  the  other.  See 
Baptists.  The  denomination  of  Mennonites ,  by  which 
they  are  diftinguilhed  in  Holland,  they  derive  from 
Menno,  the  famous  man  who  latterly  gave  confidence  * 
and  (lability  to  their  fed.  See  Mennonites. 

AN  ABAS  II,  in  antiquity,  were  couriers  who  were 
lent  on  horfeback  or  in  chariots,  with  defpatches  of  im¬ 
portance. 

ANABASIS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANABATHRA,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a 
kind  of  Iteps  or  ladder  whereby  to  afcend  to  fome  emi¬ 
nence.  In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  the  anabathra  of  thea¬ 
tres,  pulpits,  &c.  Anabathra  appears  to  have  been 
fometimes  alfo  applied  to  ranges  of  feats  riling  gradually 
over  each  other. 

Anabathra  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  kind 
of  (tone  blocks  raifed  by  the  highway  (ides,  to  affill  * 
travellers  in  mounting  or  alighting,  l-efore  the  ufe  of 
Itirrups  was  invented.  The  firlt  author  of  this  contri¬ 
vance  among  the  Romans  was  C.  Gracchus  brother  of 
Tiberius. 

ANABLEPS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  cobitis.  See  Cobitis. 

ANABOA,  a  fmall  ifland  fituated  near  the  coalt  of 
Loango  in  Africa,  in  E.  Long.  eft.  N.  Lat.  i°.  Here 
are  feveral  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  plenty  of  ba¬ 
nanas,  oranges,  pine  apples,  lemons,  citrons,  tama¬ 
rinds,  cocoa  nuts,  &c.  together  with  vaft  quantities  of 
cotton.  In  this  ifland  are  two  high  mountains,  which, 
being  continually  covtred  with  clouds,  occafion  fre¬ 
quent  rains. 

ANABOL^EUM,  or  Anabole,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  great  or  upper  coat,  worn  over  the  tunica. 
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ANABOLEUS,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  Anabolejj 
to  grooms  of  the  liable,  or  equerries,  who  aftifted  their  II 
mailers  in  mounting  their  horfes.  As  the  ancients  had  Anacharfis. 
no  llirrups,  or  inltruments  that  are  now  in  ufe  for 
mounting  a  horfe,  they  either  jumped  upon  his  back, 
or  were  aided  in  mounting  by  anabolei. 

AN  AC  ALYP I  ERI  A,  according  to  Suidas,  were 
prefents  made  to  the  bride  by  her  hufband’s  relations 
and  friends,  when  fhe  firft  uncovered  her  face  and  Ihow- 
ed  herfelf  to  men.  •  Thefe  prefents  were  alfo  called 
ixa,vXa.ix  :  for,  among  the  Greeks,  virgins  before  mar¬ 
riage  were  under  Uriel  confinement,  being  rarely  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  in  public,  or  converfe  with  the  other 
fex  •,  and  when  allowed  that  liberty,  wore  a  veil  over 
their  faces,  termed  K aXvxl^ey,  or  KaXvTrl^K,  which  was 
not  left  off  in  the  prefence  of  men  till  the  third  day  af¬ 
ter  marriage  j  whence,  according  to  Hefychius,  this  day 
was  alfo  called  anaca/ypterion. 

AN  AC  AMPSEROS,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of 
the  portulaca  and  feveral  other  plants. 

AN  AC  AMPTERI  A,  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  » 
kind  of  little  edifices  adjacent  to  the  churches,  defigned 
for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  and  poor  perfons. 

ANACAMPTIC,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflection,  being 
the  fame  with  what  is  now  called  Catoptrics. 

ANACARDIUM,  or  Cashew-nut  tree.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ANACEPHALiEOSIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  fame 
with  Recapitulation.  See  Recapitulation. 

ANACHARSIS,  a  Scythian  philofopher,  who  liv¬ 
ed  about  600  years  before  Chrift.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  his  nation,  and  married  a  woman  of 
Greece.  Inftruded  in  the  Greek  language  by  his 
mother,  he  caught  the  flame  for  Grecian  literature, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  intruft  him  with  an 
embaffy  to  Athens.  Arrived  in  that  renowned 


ty,  he  was  introduced  to  Solon  by  one  of  his 
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countrymen,  named  Foxaris ;  and  it  is  reported,  that 
when  he  came  to  the  door  of  Solon,  he  requefted  a 
fervant  to  inform  his  mailer,  that  Anacharfis  a  Scy¬ 
thian  was  at  the  door,  and  was  defirous  of  being  re¬ 
ceived  as  his  friend  and  gueft.  Solon  is  faid  to  have 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  “  friendlhips  are  bell  formed 
at  home.”  To  this  the  Scythian  philofopher  replied, 
“  then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make  me  his  friend 
and  receive  me  into  his  houfe.”  Solon  was  fo  afto- 
nilhed  at  the  propriety  of  this  reply,  that  he  gave 
him  admittance  ;  and,  finding  him  upon  farther  ac¬ 
quaintance  worthy  of  his  confidence,  he  honoured  him 
with  his  friendlhip.  From  fuch  a  well  qualified  mailer, 
Anacharfis  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  Greece,  and  the  literature  then  in  circulation. 
By  the  influence  of  Solon  he  was  introduced  to  the 
principal  charaders  of  Athens,  and  was  the  firft  ftran- 
ger  who  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  citizen  by  the 
Athenians. 

After  he  had  refided  feveral  years  at  Athens,  lie 
travelled  through  different  countries  in  quell  of  know- 
lede,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  defire  of  inftruding  them  in  the  law* 
and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  But  his  countrymen 
were  not  prepared  to  profit  by  his  inllrudions  -,  and 
while  he  was  performing  facrifice  to  the  goddefs  Cy- 
btle,  corrcfpondcnt  to  a  vow  which  he  had  made  on- 
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Anac'noret  his  way  home,  he  was  (lain  by  an  arrow,  faid  to  have 
II  proceeded  from  the  king’s  own  hand.  Thus  fell  the 
Anaciaftic.  Scythian  philofopher  a  viftim  to  the  folly  and  igno- 
L~  'L  '  ranee  of  his  countrymen,  who  wantonly  rejedled  the 
wifdom  and  learning  of  Greece. 

The  energetic  manner  in  which  he  was  accuftomed 
to  exprels  hirafelf,  gave  birth  to  the  proverbial  faying, 
“  Scythian  eloquence.”  Although  the  potter’s  wheel 
was  invented  in  the  days  of  Homer,  fome  have  inac¬ 
curately  aferibed  its  invention  to  Anacharlis.  The 
following  ingenious  fayings  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  genius.  “  The  bed;  way  of  teaching  a 
youth  fobriety,  is  to  fet  before  his  eyes  a  drunken  man. 
The  vine  bears  three  forts  of  fruit ;  the  firll  pleafure, 
the  fecond  intoxication,  the  third  remorfe.  An  ape  is 
by  nature  ridiculous-,  man  by  art  and  ftudy.  An  Athe¬ 
nian  of  bad  morals  reproached  him  with  being  a  Scy¬ 
thian:  to  him  he  replied,  “  My  country  may  be  a  dif- 
grace  to  me,  but  you  are  a  difgrace  to  your  country.” 
Some  fuppofe,  that  the  epidles  which  bear  his  name  are 
fpurious.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ANACHORET,  in  church  hidory,  denotes  a  her¬ 
mit,  or  folitary  monk,  who  retires  from  the  fociety  of 
mankind  into  fome  defert,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  be  more  at  leifure  for 
meditation  and  prayer.  Such  were  Paul,  Anthony, 
and  Hilarion,  the  fird  founders  of  monadic  life  in  E- 
gypt  and  Paledine, 

Anachorets,  among  the  Greeks,  confid  principally 
of  monks,  who  retire  to  caves  or  cells,  with  the  leave  of 
the  abbot,  and  an  allowance  from  the  monadery  j  or 
who,  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the  monadery,  purchafe  a 
fpot  of  ground,  to  which  they  retreat,  never  appearing 
in  the  monadery  unlefs  on  folemn  occafions. 

ANACHRONISM,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  er¬ 
ror  with  refpeid  to  chronology,  whereby  an  event  is 
placed  earlier  than  it  really  happened.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  <*»«,  “  higher,”  and  “  time.” 

Such  is  that  of  Virgil,  who  placed  Dido  in  Africa  at 
the  time  of  ALneas,  though  in  reality  die  did  not  come 
there  till  300  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. — An  er¬ 
ror  on  the  other  dde,  whereby  a  fact  is  placed  later  and 
lower  than  it  fliould  be,  is  called  a  parachronfm. 

ANACLASTIC  glasses,  a  kind  of  fonorous 
phials  or  glades,  chiefly  made  in  Germany,  which  have 
the  property  of  being  flexible,  and  emitting  a  vehe¬ 
ment  noife  by  the  human  breath. — They  are  alfo  called 
vexing  glaffes  by  the  Germans  {yexier  g Infer),  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fright  and  diflurbance  they  occafion  by 
their  refilition.  The  anacladic  glades  are  a  low  kind 
of  phials  with  flat  bellies,  refembling  inverted  funnels, 
whofe  bottoms  are  very  thin,  fcarce  furpafling  the 
thicknefs  of  an  onion  peel :  this  bottom  is  not  quite 
flat,  but  a  little  convex.  But  upon  applying  the  mouth 
to  the  orifice,  and  gently  inspiring,  or  as  it  were 
fucking  out  the  air,  the  bottom  gives  way  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  crack,  and  the  convex  becomes  concave.  On 
the  contrary,  upon  expiring  or  breathing  gently  into 
the  orifice  of  the  fame  glafs,  the  bottom  with  no  lefs 
noife  bends  back  to  its  former  place,  and  becomes 
gibbous  as  before. — The  anaciaftic  glaffes  firft  taken 
notice  of  were  in  the  caftle  of  Goldbach  where  one 
of  the  academifts  Natures  Curioforum ,  having  feen  and 
made  experiments  on  them,  publidied  a  piece  exprefs 
on  their  hiftory  and  phenomena.  They  are  all  made  of 
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a  fine  white  glafs.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  1.  That  if  Anaciaftic 
the  bottom  be  concave  at  the  time  of  infpiration,  it  II 
will  burft  ;  and  the  like  will  happen  if  it  be  convex  at  ,Anacreon 
the  time  of  exfpiration.  2.  A  ftrong  breath  will  have  v  ~ 
the  fame  effeft  even  under  the  contrary  circumftances. 

ANACLASTICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  con- 
fiders  the  refradlion  of  light,  and  is  commonly  called 
Dioptrics.  See  Dioptrics. 

ANACLETERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemn  feftival 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  when  their  kings  or  princes 
came  of  age,  and  aflumed  the  reins  of  government.  It 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  proclamation  being  made  of  this 
event  to  the  people,  they  went  to  falute  their  prince 
during  the  auacleteria,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  new  dignity. 

ANACLETICUM,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a 
particular  blaft  of  the  trumpet,  whereby  the  fearful 
and  flying  foldiers  were  rallied,  and  recalled  to  com¬ 
bat. 

AN ACLINOPAEE,  A\ixxXivo7ra.X-ei,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  wreftling,  wherein  the  champions  threw  them- 
felves  voluntarily  on  the  ground,  and  continued  the  com¬ 
bat  by  pinching,  biting,  fcratching,  and  other  methods 
of  offence.  The  Anctclinopule  was  contradiftinguilhed 
from  the  Orthapale ,  wherein  the  champions  flood  eredl. 

In  the  Anaclinopale,  the  weaker  combatants  fometimes 
gained  the  victory. 

ANACLINTERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pil¬ 
lows  on  the  dining  bed,  whereon  the  guefts  ufed  to 
lean.  The  ancient  tricliniary  beds  had  four  pillows, 
one  at  the  head,  another  at  the  feet,  a  third  at  the 
back,  and  a  fourth  at  the  bread.  That  on  which  the 
head  lay,  was  properly  called  by  the  Greeks  ccvax>uv%^iov 
or  uvccKXivIgov,  by  the  Romans  fulcrum ,  foinelin.es  p/u- 
teus. 

ANACOLLEMA,  a  compofilion  ofaftringent  pow¬ 
ders,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  head,  to  prevent 
delluxions  on  the  eyes. 

ANACONDO,  in  Natural  Hi/lorij ,  is  a  name  given 
in  the  ille  of  Ceylon  to  a  very  large  and  terrible  fnake, 
which  often  devours  the  unfortunate  traveller  alive,  and 
is  itfelf  accounted  excellent  and  delicious  fare.  It  is 
probably  the  Boa  Confinclor. 

ANACREON,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Teos,  a  city 
of  Ionia,  tlouriftied  about  532  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era.  Polyciates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  made  him  lhare  with  him  in  his  bufi- 
nefs  and  his  pleafure.  He  had  a  delicate  wit,  as  may 
'be  judged  from  the  inexpreflible  beauties  and  graces 
that  thine  in  his-  works  :  but  he  was  fond  of  pleafure, 
was  of  an  amorous  difpofition,  and  addiiffed  to  drunk- 
ennefs:  yet,  nolwilhftanding  his  debaucheries,  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  85;  when,  we  are  told,  he  was  choked  by 
a  grapeftone  which  ftuck  in  his  throat  as  he  was  rega¬ 
ling  on  fome  new  wine. 

There  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  Anacreon’s  works  that 
remain:  for,  befides  his  odes  and  epigrams,  he  compo- 
fed  elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics.  His  poems  which 
are  extant  were  relcued  from  oblivion  by  Henry  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  are  univerfally  admired.  The  verfe*.  of  A- 
nacreon  are  fweeter,  fays  Scaliger,  than  Indian  fugar. 

His  beauty  and  chief  excellence,  fays  Madame  Dacier, 
lay  in  imitating  nature,  and  in  follouing  rcafon  5  fo 
that  he  prefented  to  the  mind  no  images  but  what  were 
noble  and  natural.  The  odes  of  Anacreon,  fays  Ra- 
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Anacreon-  pin,  are  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces ;  it  is 
tic  familiar  to  him  to  write  tvhat  is  natural,  and  to  the  life, 
he  having  an  air  fo  delicate,  fo  eafy  and  graceful,  that 
among  all  the  ancients  there  is  nothing  comparable  to 
the  method  he  took,  nor  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  flows  foft  and  eafy,  every  where  diffufing 
the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind  through  his  verfe, 
and  tuning  his  harp  to  the  fmooth  and  pleafant  temper 
of  his  foul.  But  none  has  givenajufler  character  of 
his  writings  than  the  God  of  Love,  as  taught  to  fpeak 
by  Mr  Cowley  : 


All  thy  verfe  is  fofter  far 
Than  the  downy  feathers  are 
Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows, 

Of  my  mother’s  doves  and  fparrows  : 
Graceful,  cleanly,  fmooth,  or  round, 
All  with  Venus’  girdle  bound. 


ANACREONTIC  VERSE,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe,  fo  called  from  its  being  much  ufed  by  the  poet 
Anacreon.  It  confifts  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  ufually 
fpondees  and  iambufes,  and  fometimes  anapefts  :  Such 
is  that  of  Horace, 


Lydia,  die  per  omnes. 

ANACRISIS,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  ufed 
for  a  kind  of  trial  or  examination,  which  the  archons, 
or  chief  magiftrates  of  Athens,  were  to  undergo  before 
their  admiflion  into  that  office.  The  anacrijis  Hands 
diftinguilhed  from  the  docimajia,  which  was  a  fecond 
examination  in  the  forum.  The  anacrifis  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fenate-houfe.  The  queftions  here  pro- 
pofed  to  them  were  concerning  their  family,  kindred, 
behaviour,  eftate,  & c.  Some  will  have  it  that  all  ma- 
giffrates  underwent  the  anacrifis. 

An'acrisis,  among  civilians,  an  invefl igation  of  truth, 
interrogation  of  witneffes,  and  inquiry  made  into  any 
fail,  efpecially  by  torture. 

ANACROSIS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  p  .rt  of  the 
Pythian  fong,  wherein  the  combat  of  Apollo  and  Py¬ 
thon  is  deferibed. — The  anacrofis  was  the  firlt  part, 
and  contained  the  preparation  to  the  fight. 

ANACYCLUS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANADAVAD/E A,  in  Ornithology,  a  barbarous 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  alauda.  See  Alauda,  Ornitho¬ 
logy  Index. 

ANADEMA,  among  the  ancients,  denotes  an  or¬ 
nament  of  the  head,  wherewith  vigors  at  the  facred 
games  had  their  temples  bound. 

AN  ADI  PLOSIS,  in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry ,  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  laff  word  of  a  line,  or  claufc  of  a  fentence, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next :  thus, 

Pierides,  vos  hcec  facietis  maxima  Gallo  : 

Gal/a,  cujtis  amor,  &c. 

Et  matutinis  accreduia  vocilu  r  injlat, 

Vocibus  injlat,  et  ajjiduas  jucit  ore  querelas. 

ANADROMUS.among  ichthyologifi',  a  name  given 
to  fuch  fiihes  as  go  from  the  fea  to  the  frefh  water  at 
llatcd  feafons,  and  return  back  again  ;  fuch  as  the  fal- 
mon,  &c.  See  Salmo. 

ANADUOMENE  Venus,  in  the  Grecian  Mytho¬ 
logy ,  anfwered  to  the  Sea  Venus  in  the  Roman,  and 
was  the  appellation  given  to  one  of  the  chief  deities  of 
the  fea.  The  moff  celebrated  picture  in  all  antiquity 


was  that  of  this  goddefs  by  Apelles  ;  and  the  famous 
Venus  of  Medicis  is  a  Sea  Venus. 

AN/EDEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given 
to  a  filver  fiool  placed  in  the  Areopagus,  on  which  the 
defendant,  or  perfon  accufed,  was  feated  for  exami¬ 
nation.  1  he  word  is  Greek,  Atxhix,  which  imports 
imprudence;  but  according  to  Juniui’s  correftiun,  it 
fhould  rather  be  A txflix,  q.  d.  innocence.  The  plaintiff 
or  accufer  was  placed  on  an  oppofite  Hool  called  hybris, 
or  injury;  here  he  propofed  three  queHions  to  the  partv 
accufed,  to  which  pofitive  anfwers  were  to  be  given. 
The  firff,  Are  you  guilty  of  this  fa£t  ?  The  fecond,  How 
did  you  commit  the  faft  ?  The  third,  Who  were  your 
accomplices  ? 

ANAESTHESIA,  fignifies  a  privation  of  the  fen- 
fes. 

ANAGALLIS,  Pimpernel.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANAGNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  capital  of  the  Hernici ;  which,  after  a  faint  re¬ 
finance,  fubmitting.  to  the  Romans,  was  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  yet  without  the  right  of  fuf- 
frage,  (Livy).  It  was  afterwards  a  colony  of  Drufus 
Ctefar,  and  walled  round,  and  its  territory  afligned  to 
the  veterans,  (Frontinus).  Here  Antony  married 
Cleopatra,  and  divorced  O&avia.  Now  Anagni,  36 
miles  to  the  eafl  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  45.  N.  Lat. 
42.  48. 

ANAGNOSTA,  or  Anagnostes,  in  antiquity, 
a  kind  of  literary  fervant,  retained  in  the  families  of 
perfons  of  diflimRion,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  read 
to  them  during  meals,  or  at  any  other  time  when  they 
were  at  leifure.  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus, 
that  he  had  always  an  agnoffes  at  his  meals.  He  never 
flipped  without  reading  ;  fo  that  the  minds  of  his 
gueits  were  no  lefs  agreeably  entertained  than  their 
appetites.  The  fame  cuHom,  Eginhard  obferves,  was 
kept  up  by  Charlemagne,  who  at  table  had  the  hiffo- 
ries  and  adls  of  ancient  kings  read  to  him.  This  cuf- 
tom  feems  to  have  been  a  relick  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  had  the  praifes  of  great  men  and  heroes 
fung  to  them  while  at  tabic.  The  ancient  monks  and 
dergy  kept  up  the  like  ufage,  as  we  are  informed  by 
St  Auguffin. 

AN  VGOGIC  A L, fignifies  myfierious,  tranfporting; 
and  is  ufed  to  exprefs  whatever  elevates  the  mind,  not 
only  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  but  of  divine 
things  in  the  next  life.  This  word  is  feldom  ufed,  but 
with  regard  to  the  different  fenfes  of  the  Scripture.  '1  he 
anagogical  fenfe  is,  when  the  facred  text  is  explained 
with  regard  to  eternal  life,  the  point  which  Chriffians 
(hould  have  in  view  :  for  example,  the  reff  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  in  the  anagogical  fenfe,  fignifies  therepofe  ofever- 
lafiing  happinefs. 

ANAGOGY,  or  Anagoge,  among  ecclefiaflical 
writers,  the  elevation  of  the  mind  to  things  celeffial  and 
eternal.  It  is  particularly  ufed,  where  words,  in  their 
natural  or  primary  meaning',  denote  fomething  fenfi- 
ble,  but  have  a  further  view  to  fomtthing  fpiritual  or 
invifible. 

ANAGOGY,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the 
application  of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old  I  e- 
flament  to  fubjefls  of  the  New  ;  thus  called,  becaufn 
the  veil  being  here  drawn,  what  before  was  hidden  is 
expofed  to  oper.  fight. 

ANAGRAM  (from  the  Greek  «»«,  backwards, and 
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Anagram  y£tep.ftn,  letter ),  in  matters  of  literature,  a  tranfpofition 
II  of  the  letters  of  fome  name,  whereby  a  new  word  is 
,  Anakl  formed,  either  to  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  of  the 
perfon  or  thing  to  which  the  name  belongs.  Thus  the 
anagram  of  Galenus  in  angelus  ;  that  of  Logica,  ca/i- 
go  ;  that  of  Alftedius,  fedu/itas ;  that  of  Loraine  is 
alerion ,  on  which  account  it  was  that  the  family  of  Lo- 
raine  took  a/erions  for  their  armoury. — Calvin,  in  the 
title  of  his  Injiitutions ,  printed  at  Stralburgh  in  1539, 
calls  himfelf  Alcuinus ,  which  is  the  anagram  of  Calvi- 
nus,  and  the  name  of  an  eminently  learned  peifon  in 
die  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  reftoration  of  learning  in  that  age. 

Thofe  who  adhere  ftridlly  to  the  definition  of  an 
anagram,  take  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  omitting 
or  retaining  the  letter  H  at  pleafure  ;  whereas  others 
make  no  fcruple  to  ufe  E  for  JE,  v  for  xv,  s  for  z,  and 
C  for  K  :  and  vice  verfa. 

Befides  anagrams  formed  as  above,  we  meet  with 
another  kind  in  ancient  writers,  made  by  dividing  a 
Jingle  word  into  feveral ;  thus,  fus  tinea  mus ,  are  form¬ 
ed  out  of  the  word  fujlineatnus. 

Anagrams  are  fometimes  alfo  made  out  of  feveral 
words  :  fuch  as  that  on  the  queftion  put  by  Pilate  to 
pur  Saviour,  Quid  ejf  veritas  ?  whereof  we  have  this 
admirable  anagram,  viz.  EJl  vir  gui  aihjl. 

The  Cabbalills  among  the  Jews  are  profeffed  ana- 
grammatifls  ;  the  third  part  of  their  art,  which  they 
call  themuru ,  i.  e.  “  changing,”  being  nothing  but  the 
art  of  making  anagrams,  or  finding  hidden  and  my- 
llical  meanings  in  names  ;  which  they  do  by  changing, 
tranfpofing,  and  differently  combining,  the  lttters  of 
thofe  names.  Thus,  of  hd  the  letters  of  Noah’s  name, 
they  make  in  grace ;  of  mrn  the  MeJJiah,  they  make 
rat v'  he  [hall  rejoice. 

ANAGRAMMATIST,  a  maker  or  compofer  of 
anagrams.  Thomas  Billon,  a  Provencal,  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  anagrammatifl,  and  retained  by  Louis  XIII. 
with  a  penfion  of  1200  livres,  in  quality  of  anagram- 
matift  to  the  king. 

ANAGROS,  in  Commerce ,  a  meafure  for  grain  ufed 
in  fome  cities  in  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  ;  46  ana- 
gros  make  about  10^  quarters  of  London. 

ANAGYRIS,  Stinking  Bean-treeoil.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

Anagyris,  or  Anagyrus,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  name  of  ,a  place  in  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis, 
where  a  fetid  plant,  called  Anagyris ,  probably  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing,  grew  in  great  plenty,  (Diof- 
corides,  Pliny,  Stephanus)  ;  and  the  more  it  was  hand¬ 
led,  the  ftronger  it  fmelled  ;  hence  commovere  anagyrin 
or  ( anagyrum),  is  to  bring  a  misfortune  on  one’s  felf, 
(Ariftophanes). 

ANAK,  the  father  of  the  Anakims,  was  the  fon  of 
Arba,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kirjath-arba,  or  Hebron, 
(Jofli.  xiv.  15.)  Anak  had  three  fons,  Shefliai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai,  (chap.  xv.  14.  and  Numb.  xiii.  22.), 
who,  as  well  as  their  father,  were  giants,  and  who, 
with  their  pofterity,  all  terrible  for  their  fiercenefs  and 
extraordinary  flature,  were  called  the  Anakims ;  in 
comparifon  of  whom  the  Hebrews,  who  were  fent  to 
view  the  land  of  Canaan,  reported  that  they  were  but 
as  graflioppers,  Numb.  xiii.  ult.  Caleb,  aflifted  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  Kirjath-arba,  and  dcftroyed 
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the  Anakims  (Judges  i.  20.  and  Jofh.  xv.  14.)  in  the  Anale&a 
year  of  the  world  2559.  || 

ANALECTA,  or  Analectes,  in  antiquity,  a  fer-  _  All;i*°.£V‘ 
vant  whofe  employment  it  was  to  gather  up  the  offals  ~v  *■ 
at  tables. 

Analecta,  AnaleEls,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  is  ufed  to 
denote  a  collection  of  l'mall  pieces  $  as,  effays,  remark5, 

&.c. 

ANALEMMA,  in  Geometry ,  a  proje£tion  of  the 
fphere,  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  orthographically 
made  by  a  ftraight  line  and  ellipfes,  the  eye  being  fup- 
pofed  at  an  infinite  diftance,  and  in  the  ealt  or  weft 
point  of  the  horizon. 

ANALEMMA,  denotes  likewife  an  inftrument  of  brafs 
or  wood,  upon  which  this  kind  of  projection  is  drawn, 
with  a  horizon  or  curfor  fitted  to  it,  wherein  the 
folftitial  colure,  and  all  circles  parallel  to  it,  will  be 
concentric  circles  ;  all  circles  oblique  to  the  eye  will 
be  ellipfes  ;  and  all  circles  whofe  planes  pafs  through 
the  eye,  will  be  right  lines.  The  ufe  of  this  inftru¬ 
ment  is  to  ftiow  the  common  aftronomical  problems  : 
which  it  will  do,  though  not  very  exaCtly,  unlefs  it  be 
very  large. 

ANALEPSIS,  the  augmentation  or  nutrition  of  an 
emaciated  body. 

ANALEPTICS,  reftorative  or  nourifhing  medi¬ 
cines. 

ANALOGY,  in  Fhilo/ophy,  a  certain  relation  and 
agreement  between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other 
refpefts  are  entirely  different. 

There  is  likewife  an  analogy  between  things  that 
have  fome  conformity  or  refemblance  to  one  another  •, 
for  example,  between  animals  and  plants  •,  but  the  ana- 
logy  is  flill  ftronger  between  two  different  fpecifis  of 
certain  animals. 

Analogy  enters  much  into  all  our  reafoning,  and 
ferves  to  explain  and  illuftrate.  A  great  part  of  our 
philofophy,  indeed,  has  no  other  foundation  than  ana¬ 
logy-  . 

It  is  natural  to  mankind  to  judge  of  things  lefs 
known,  by  fome  fimilitude,  real  or  imaginary,  between 
them  and  things  more  familiar  or  better  known.  And 
where  the  things  compared  have  really  a  great  fimili¬ 
tude  in  their  nature,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
they  are  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  laws,  there  may  be  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  probability  in  conclufions  drawn 
from  analogy.  Thus  we  may  obferve  a  very  great 
fimilitude  between  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the 
other  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer¬ 
cury.  They  all  revolve  round  the  fun,  as  the  earth 
does,  although  at  different  diftances,  and  in  different 
periods.  They  borrow  all  their  light  from  the  fun,  as 
the  earth  does.  Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve 
round  their  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  by  that  means, 
mull  have  a  like  fucceffion  of  day  and  night.  Some  of 
them  have  moons,  that  ferve  to  give  them  light  in  the 
abfence  of  the  fun,  as  our  moon  does  to  us.  They  are 
all,  in  their  motions,  fubjeCl  to  the  fame  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  as  the  earth  is.  From  all  this  fimilitude,  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  think,  that  thofe  planets  may,  like 
our  earth,  be  the  habitation  of  various  orders  of  living 
creatures.  There  is  fome  probability  in  this  conclufion 
from  analogy. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  this  kind  of 

reafoning 
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Analogy,  reafoning  can  afford  only  probable  evidence  at  belt  ;  fo, 
<— v— — '  unlefs  great  caution  be  ufed,  we  are  apt  to  be  led  into 
error  by  it.  To  give  an  inftance  of  this  :  Anatomifts, 
in  ancien<  ages,  feldom  d  ffedled  human  bodies  ;  but 
very  often  the  bodies  of-  thofe  quadrupeds  whole  inter- 
Reid  on  the nal  ftrudlure  was  thought  to  approach  nearefl  to  that 
intellectual human  body.  Modern  anatomifts  have  difeover- 
EflT.iy  I.’  ed  many  miftak.es  the  ancients  were  led  into,  by  their 
iv.  p. 52. conceiving  a  greater  fimilitude  between  the  ftru&ure  of 
men  and  of  fome  beafts  than  there  is  in  reality. 

Perhaps  no  author  has  made  a  more  juft  and  a  more 
happy  ufe  of  this  mode  of  reafoning,  than  Bilhop  But¬ 
ler  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature.  In  that  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the 
truths  of  religion  upon  analogy,  as  their  proper  evi¬ 
dence.  He  only  makes  ufe  of  analogy  to  aniwer  ob¬ 
jections  agaitift  them.  When  objections  are  made 
againft  the  truths  of  religion,  which  may  be  made  with 
equal  ftrength  againft  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  fuch  objedtions  can  have  no  weight. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  may  be  of  excellent 
ufe  in  anfwering  objections  againft  truths  which  have 
other  evidence.  It  may  likewife  give  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  degree  of  probability  in  cafes  where  we  can  find  no 
other  evidence.  But  all  arguments  drawn  from  analogy 
are  ft  ill  the  weaker,  the  greater  difparity  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  things  compared  ;  and  therefore  muft  be 
weakeft  of  all  when  we  compare  body  with  mind,  be- 
caufe  there  are  no  two  things  in  nature  more  unlike. 

There  is  no  fubjedt  in  which  men  have  always  been 
fo  prone  to  form  their  notions  by  analogies  of  this  kind, 
as  in  what  relates  to  the  mind.  We  form  an  early  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  material  things  by  means  of  our  fenfes, 
and  are  bred  up  in  a  conftant  familiarity  with  them. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  them  ;  and 
to  aferibe  to  things  moft  remote  from  matter  the  qua¬ 
lities  that  belong  to  material  things.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  fo  prone  to 
conceive  the  mind  itfelf  to  be  fome  fubtle  kind  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  that  they  have  been  difpofed  to  aferibe  human 
figure  and  human  organs  not  only  to  angels,  but  even  to 
the  Deity. 

To  illuftrate  more  fully  that  analogical  reafoning 
from  a  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  mind  to  body,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  mod  fruitful  fource  of  error  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  the  following  inftance 
may  be  given.  When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  mo¬ 
tives,  thofe  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to  do  fome  adtion, 
thofe  on  the  other  to  forbear  it  j  he  deliberates  about 
it,  and  at  laft  refolves  to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  it.  The 
contrary  motives  are  here  compared  to  the  weights  in 
the  oppofite  feales  of  a  balance  ;  and  there  is  not  per¬ 
haps  any  inftance  that  can  be  named  of  a  more  ftriking 
analogy  between  body  and  mind.  Hence  the  phrafes 
of  weighing  motives,  of  deliberating  upon  adlions,  are 
common  to  all  languages. 

From  this  analogy,  fome  philofophers  draw  very  im¬ 
portant  conclufions.  They  fay,  that  as  the  balance 
cannot  incline  to  one  fide  more  than  the  other  w  hen 
the  oppofite  weights  are  equal,  fo  a  man  cannot  pof- 
fibly  determine  liimfelf  if  the  motives  on  both  hands 
are  equal  ;  and  as  the  balance  muft  neceiTarily  turn  to 
that  fide  which  has  moft  weight,  fo  the  man  muft  ne- 
ceifarily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where  the  motive 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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is  ftrongeft.  And  on  this  foundation  fome  of  the  fchool-  Analogy, 
men  maintained,  that  if  a  hungry  afs  were  placed  be-  *  ■  -  v—  .1 
tween  two  bundles  of  hay  equally  inviting,  the  beaft 
muft  Hand  ftill  andftarve  to  death,  being  unable  to  turn 
to  either,  becaufe  there  are  equal  motives  to  both.  This 
is  an  inftance  of  that  analogical  reafoning,  which,  it  is 
conceived,  ought  never  to  be  trufted  ;  for  the  analogy 
between  a  balance  and  a  man  deliberating,  though  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be  found  between  matter  and 
mind,  is  too  weak  to  fupport  any  argument.  A  piece 
of  dead  inactive  matter,  and  an  atftive  intelligent  being, 
are  things  very  unlike  •,  and  becaufe  the  one  would  re¬ 
main  at  reft  in  a  certain  cafe,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
other  would  be  inaftive  in  a  cafe  fomewliat  fimilar.  The 
argument  is  no  better  than  this,  that  becaufe  a  dead 
animal  moves  only  as  it  is  pulhed,  and  if  pufhed  with 
equal  force  in  contrary  directions,  muft  remain  at  reft  ; 
therefore  the  fame  thing  muft  happen  to  a  living  ani¬ 
mal  :  for  furely  the  fimilitude  between  a  dead  animal  and 
a  living  is  as  great  as  that  between  a  balance  and  a  man. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Analogy  indicates,  as 
Profeffor  Caftillon  of  Berlin  *  obferves,  a  refemblanee*  Haerlem 
difcernible  by  reafon.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fenfe  Memmrt 
in  which  the  term  is  ufed  in  geometry,  where  it  figni-J^ or 
fies  an  equality  of  ratios.  In  explaining  this  fubjeCI, 
it  is  obferved,  there  may  be  a  refemblanee  between  fen- 
fations  and  a  refembl&nce  between  perceptions  :  the 
former  is  called phyfical refemblanee ,  becaufe  it  a61s  upon 
the  phyfical  or  fenfitive  faculty;  the  latter  moral  re- 
femb/ance,  becaufe  it  afFefls  the  moral  or  rational  faculty 
of  man. 

Every  refemblanee  may  be  reduced  to  an  equality  in 
fenfations  or  perceptions  ;  but  this  fuppofes  fome  equa¬ 
lity  in  their  caufes  :  we  fay  fome  equality,  becaufe  the 
difpofition  of  the  organs,  or  of  the  foul,  muft  neceffa- 
rily  afFeCl  the  fenfations  or  perceptions  ;  but  this  can  in¬ 
fluence  only  their  degree,  and  not  their  nature. 

The  charaCler  of  one  perfon  refembles  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  only  when  they  both  fpeak  and  aCl  fo  as  to  excite 
equal  perceptions,  or,  to  fpeak  more  ftridly,  the  fame 
perception  ;  when  they  both  difplay  vivacity  or  indif¬ 
ference,  anger  or  meekntfi,  on  the  lame  occafions,  and 
both  excite  in  the  foul  of  the  obferver  identical  percep¬ 
tions,  or  rather  the  fame  perception  of  vivacity  or  in¬ 
difference,  of  anger  or  meeknefs.  Thefe  identical  per¬ 
ceptions,  the  degree  of  which  will  depend  much  on  the 
difpofition  of  the  obferver’s  mind,  muft  have  identical 
caufes,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fame  caufe  ;  which  is 
the  vivacity  or  indifference,  the  anger  or  meeknefs,  dif- 
played  by  each  of  thefe  charaders. 

Every  phyfical  refemblanee  may  therefore  be  reduced 
to  one  or  more  equalities,  and  every  moral  refemblanee 
to  one  or  more  identities.  Wherever  there  is  moral  re- 
femblance  there  is  analogy.  Analogy  may  therefore  be 
reduced  to  identity,  and  always  fuppofes  comparifon. 

Two  objeCta  are  laid  to  have  an  analogy  to  each 
other,  or  are  called  analogous ,  when  fome  identity  is 
difeovered  upon  comparing  them.  An  analogical  con- 
clufton  is  a  conelufion  deduced  from  fome  identity. 

The  principles  of  analogy  are  a  comparifon  of  two 
objefls  ;  and  one  or  more  identities  rrfulting  from  tlu  ir 
being  thus  compared.  The  charafters  of  analogy  are 

_ that  two  objefts  be  compared — that  there  be  one  or 

more  identities  between  thefe  objefts — and  that  this  i* 
difcernible  only  by  reafon  or  intellcd. 

Y  Physical 
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Analogy, 

Analyfis. 


PJn/ftca!  refemblance  is  to  the  fenfes  what  analogy  is 
to  the  underftanding.  The  former,  when  perfect,  be¬ 
comes  equality  the  latter,  identity. 

Refemblance  and  analogy  are  the  foundations  both 
of  probability  and  of  certainty.  When  we  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  that  the  refemblance  or  the  analogy  is  complete, 
we  ftop  at  probability  •,  which  becomes  certainty  when 
we  are,  or  think  we  are,  affured  that  the  refemblance  or 
the  analogy  is  perfeft. 

In  reafoning  by  analogy,  wTe  fliould  be  careful  not 


to  confound  it  with  refemblance  ;  and  alfo  not  to  de¬ 


duce  from  the  identity  or  identities,  on  which  the  ana¬ 
logy  is  founded,  a  conclufion  which  has  either  no  rela¬ 
tion,  or  only  a  partial  relation,  to  thefe  identities. 

The  principal  ufes  of  analogy  in  the  inveftigation  of 
phyfical  and  moral  truth,  according  to  our  author, 
mav  be  reduced  to  the  four  following:  I.  By  means 
of  our  fenfes  to  improve,  firft  our  own  judgment,  and 
afterwards  that  of  others,  with  refpeft  to  intellectual 
fubje&s.  2.  To  deduce  a  general  from  a  particular 
truth.  Having  difcovered  and  proved  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  with  refpeft  to  any  particular  objeCl,  exa¬ 
mine  whether  this  truth  flows  from  a  quality  peculiar 
to  this  fingle  objeft,  or  common  to  feveral  objefts. 
In  the  latter  cafe  all  thefe  obje&s  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  one  general  idea,  founded  on  their  com¬ 
mon  quality.  Subllitute  this  general  idea  inllead  of 
the  particular  objeft,  and  the  propofition  will  become 
general,  without  ceafing  to  be  true  •,  becaufe  whatever 
evidently  and  folely  refults  from  the  identity  on  which 
an  analogy  is  founded,  muft  neceffarily  be  true  with 
refpeCl  to  all  thofe  objeCts  in  which  the  analogy  is  the 
fame.  3..  To  prove  the  truth  or  falfehood  ot  propofi- 
tions  which  cannot  be  otherwife  demonftrated.  4.  To 
difcover  new  truths  in  both  natural  and  moral  philo- 
fophy.  _  . 

Analogy,  among  grammarians,  is  the  correfpond- 
ence  which  a  word  or  phrafe  bears  to  the  genius  and 
received  forms  of  any  language.. 

ANALYSIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  refo- 
lution  of  fomething  compounded  into  its  original  and 
conftituent  parts.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived 
from  ee.tu.Xva,  “  to  refolve.” 

Analysis,  in  Mathematics ,  is  properly  the  method 
of  refolving  problems  by  means  of  algebraical  equa¬ 
tions  5  whence  we  often  find  that  thefe  two  words,  ana- 
lylis  and  algebra ,  are  ufed  as  fynonymous. 

Analyfis,  under  its  prefent  improvements,  muft  be 
allowed  the  apex,  or  height  of  all  human  learning  :  it  is 
this  method  which  furnilhcs  us  with  the  mod  perfect 
examples  of  the  art  of  reafoning  5  gives  the  mind  an 
uncommon  readinefs  at  deducing  and  difcovering,  from 
a  few  data,  things  unknown ;  and,  by  ufing  figns  for 
ideas,  prefent  things  to  the  imagination,  which  other.- 
wife  feemed  out  of  its  fphere  :  by  this,  geometrical 
demonftrations  may  be  greatly  abridged,  and  a  long 


tion  of  one  fingle  line,  whole  fciences  may  be  fometrmss  Analyfis. 


learned  in  a  few  minutes  time,  which  otherwife  could 


fcarcely  be  attained  in  many  years. 

Analysis  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  objeCf,  into 
that  of fntiles  and  infinites. 

ANALYSIS  of  Finite  Quantities,  is  what  we  otherwife 
call  fpecious  arithmetic  or  algebra.  See  Algebra. 

ANALYSIS  of  Infinites,  called  alfo  the  New  Analyfis , 
is  particularly  ufed  for  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  the 
differential  calculus.  See  Fluxions. 

Analysis,  in  Logic,  fignifies  the  method  of  tracing 
things  backward  to  their  fource,  and  of  refolving  know¬ 


ledge  into  its  original  principles.  This  is  alio  called 


the  method  of  refolution ;  and  Hands  oppofed  to  the 
fynthetic  method,  or  that  of  compofition.  The  art  of 
logical  analyfis  confifts  principally  in  combining  our 
perceptions,  clafling  them  together  with  addrefs,  and 
contriving  proper  ex preflions  for  conveying  our  thoughts,., 
and  reprel'enting  their  feveral  divifions,  claffes,  and  re¬ 
lations. 

Analysis,  in  Rhetoric,  is  that  which  examines  the 
connexions,  tropes,  figures,  and  the  like,  inquiring  into 
the  propofition,  divifion,  paffions,  arguments,  and  other, 
apparatus  ot  rhetoric. 

Several  authors,  as  Freigius  and  others,  have  given 
analyfes  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  wherein  they  reduce 
them  to  their  grammatical  and  logical  principles  ;  ftrip. 
them  of  all  the.  ornaments  and  additions  of  rhetoric 
which  otherwife  difguife  their  true  form,  and  conceaL 
the  connexion  between  one  part  and  another.  The. 
defign  of  thefe  authors  is  to  have  thofe  admired  ha¬ 
rangues  juft  fuch  as  the  judgment  difpofed  them,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  imagination  :  fo  that  here  we  may  cool¬ 
ly  view  the  force  of  each  proof,  and  admire  the  ufe  Ci¬ 
cero  made  of  rhetorical  figures  to  conceal  the  weak  part 
of  a  caufe. 

A  collection  has  been  made  of  the  analyfes  formed, 
by  the  moft  celebrated  authors  of  the  1 6th  century,  in 
3  vols.  folio. 

ANALYSIS  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Chemifiry,  for  the  decom- 
pofition  of  a  mixed  body,  or  the  feparation  of  the 
principles  and  conftituent  parts  of  a  compounded  fub- 
ftance. 

To  analyze  bodies,  or  refolve  them  into  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  is  indeed  the  chief  objeCt  of  the  art  of 
chemiftvy.  Chemiftry  furnifhes  feveral  means  for  the 
decompofition  of  bodies,  which  are  founded  on  the 
difference  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  different 
principles  of  which  the  body  to  be  analyzed  is  compo- 
fed.  If,  for  example,  a  body  be  compofed  of  feveral. 
principles,  fome  of  which  have  a  great  and  others  a 
moderate  degree  of  volatility,  and,  laftly,  others  aie 
fixed,  its  moll»olalile  parts  may  be  firft  feparated  by 
a  gradual  heat  in  diftilling  veficls  j  and  then  the  parts. 

over  in 


which  are  next  in  volatility  will  pafs  over  in  diftilla- 
tion  ;  and,  laftly,  thofe  parts  which  are  fixed,  and  ca- 


aemoniiranons  may  ue  greauy  aunugcu,  anu  a  iung  mm,  mm,  -  - --  --  — -  ; 

feries  of  argumentations,  wherein  the  mind  cannot  with-  pable  of  refilling  the  aCtion  of  fire,  Will  remain  at  the 


out  the  utmoft  effort  and  attention  difcover  the  connec 
tion  of  ideas,  are  hereby  converted  into  fenfible  figns, 
and  the  feveral  operations  required  therein  effected  by 
the  combination  of  thefe  figns.  But,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  by  means  of  this  art,  a  number  of  truths 
are  frequently  expreffed  by  a  fingle  line,  which  in  the 
common  way  of  explaining  and  demonftrating  things 
would  fill  whole  volumes.  Thus,  by  mere  contempla- 


or 


bottom  of  the  veffel 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  fyllabus, 
table  of  the  principal  heads  or  articles  of  a  continued 
difeourfe,  difpofed  in  their  natural  order  and  depen¬ 
dency.  Analyfes  are  more  fcientifical  than  alphabetical 
indexes 5  but  they  are  lefsufed,  as  being  more  intricate.. 

Analysis  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  brief,  but  methodi¬ 
cal,  illuftration  of  the  principles  of  a  feience  j  in  whiclx 

fenfe- 


A  N  A 

Analytic  fenfe  it  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  what  we  othenvife 
||  call  a  fynopfi r. 

An.inii.boa;  ANALYTIC,  or  Analytical,  fomething  that 
belongs  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  analyfis. — 
T.hus  we  fay,  an  analytical  demonftration,  analytical 
procefs,  analytical  table  or  fcheme,  analytical  method 
of  invefligation,  &c. 

I.  he  analytic  method  Hands  oppofed  to  the  fynthe- 
tic.  In  natural  philofophy,  as  in  mathematics,  the  in- 
veiligation  of  difficult  things  by  the  analytic  method 
ought  to  precede  the  method  of  compofition.  This 
analyfis  confifts  in  making  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions,  and  in  drawing  general  conclufions  therefrom  by 
indutlion  ;  and  admitting  of  no  objections  againft  the 
conclufions,  but  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  experiments, 
and  other  certain  truths :  and  though  the  reafoning 
from  experiments  and  obfervations  by  induction  be  no 
de-monftration  of  general  conclufions,  yet  it  is  the  belt 
method  of  reafoning  which  the  nature  of  things  admits 
of ;  and  may  be  efteemed  fo  much  the  ftronger,  as  the 
iaduflion  is  more  general ;  and,  if  no  exception  occur 
from  phenomena,  the  conclufion  may  be  pronounced 
general.  By  this  way  of  analyfis,  we  may  proceed 
from  compounds  to  their  ingredients  ;  from  motions  to 
the  forces  producing  them  ;  and  in  general  from  effects 
to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular  caufes  to  more  ge¬ 
neral  ones,  until  we  arrive  at  thofe  which  are  the  moll 
general.  Ibis  is  the  analytic  method,  according  to 
the  illuftrious  Newton. 

The  fynthetic  method  confifts  in  affuming  the  caufes 
difcovered  and  received  as  principles :  and  by  them  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  proceeding  from  them,  and 
proving  the  explanation.  See  Synthesis. 

ANALY  i  ICS,  (  sdna/ytica),  the  fcience  and  ufe  of 
analyfis.  dhe  great  advantage  of  the  modern  mathe¬ 
matics  above  the  ancient  is  in  point  of  analvtics. 

Pappus,  in  the  preface  to  his  feventh  book  of  Mathe¬ 
matical  Collections,  enumerates  the  authors  on  the  an¬ 
cient  analytics;  being  Euclid,  in  his  Data  and  Porif- 
mata  ;  Apollonius,  de  SeSiione  Ration  is,  and  in  his  Co¬ 
nics ;  Ariftaeus,  de  Locis  Solidis;  and  Eratofthenes,  de 
Mediis  Proporhonalibus.  But  the  ancient  analytics 
were  very  different  from  the  modern. 

do  the  modern  analytics  principally  belongs  algebra  ; 
an  hiftorical  account  of  which,  with  thefeveral  authors 
thereon,  fee  under  the  article  Algebra. 

ANAMABOA,  a  populous  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fantin,  in  Guinea.  The  natives  are  generally  great 
cheats,  and  null  be  carefully  looked  after  in  dealing 
with  them,  and  their  gold  well  examined,  for  it  is 
commonly  adulterated.  It  lies  under  the  cannon  of 
the  Engliffi  caftle.  The  landing  is  pretty  difficult  on 
account  of  the  rocks  :  and  therefore  thole  that  come 
here  to  trade  are  forced  to  go  afliore  in  canoes,  The 
earth  here  is  very  proper  to  make  bricks:  the  oyfters, 
when  burnt,  afford  good  lime;  and  there  is  timber  in 
great  abundance  ;  fo  that  here  are  all  the  materials  for 
building.  1  he  country  at  Anamaboa  is  full  of  hills, 
beginning  at  a  good  diftanee  from  the  town,  and  af¬ 
fording  a  very  pleafant  profpttl.  Indian  corn  and 
palm-wine  are  in  great  plenty.  They  have  a  green 
fruit  called  papas ,  as  big  as  a  fmall  melon,  and  which 
has  a  tafte  like  cauliflower.  Anamaboa  is  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  E'nglilh  fliips  and  others  for  corn  and 
Haves,  which  laft  are  fometimes  to  be  had  in  great 
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numbers,  t  he  Engliffi  fort  is  built  on  the  foundation  Anamelech 
of  a  large  old  houle,  which  fubfifted  entire  in  1675. 

It  is  a  large  edifice,  flanked  by  two  towers,  and  forti-  ' 

fied  towards  the  fea  with  two  baltions  :  the  whole  of - 

brick  and  ftone  cemented  with  lime.  It  Hands  upon  a 
rock  at  the  diftanee  of  30  paces  from  the  fea.  It  is 
mounted  with  12  pieces  of  cannon  and  12  patererocs; 
and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  1  2  w  hites  and  18  blacks, 
under  the  command  of  the  chief  factor. 

The  natives  treat  the  garrifon  of  this  fort  with  great 
infolence,  infomuch  as  often  to  block  them  up,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  if  they  diflike  the  governor,  fend  him  off  in 
a  canoe  to  Cape  Coaft  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  con-  » 
tempt.  Far  from  being  able  to  oppofe  them,  the  Eng- 
lifti  are  glad  to  obtain  their  favour  with  prefents.  In 
1701,  they  declared  war  againft  the  Englilh  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  before  the  fort, 
they  fet  fire  to  the  exterior  buildings,  and  went  on 
rvith  their  outrages,  till  they  were  difperftd  by  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  cannon  from  the  batteries.  The  night 
following  the  Englilh  took  their  revenge,  by  felting 
fire  to  the  town  of  Anamaboa  :  and  thus  hwftilities 
continued  for  20  days,  till  at  laft  the  natives  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  fue  for  peace.  This  fort  was  abandoned  in 
1733  ;  but  has  been  refumed  by  the  Engliffi,  who  have 
continued  in  it  ever  fince. 

ANAMELECH,  an  idol  of  the  Sepharvaites,  who 
are  faid  in  Scripture  to  have  burned  their  children  in 
honour  of  Adrammelech  and  Anamelech. — Thefe  idols 
probably  fignified  the  fun  and  moon.  Some  of  the 
rabbins  reprelent  Anamelech  under  the  figure  of  a 
mule,  others  under  that  of  a  quail  or  pheafant. 

AN  AM  I M,  the  fecond  fon  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x. 

I3-)  Anamim,  if  we  may  credit  the  paraphrall  Jona¬ 
than  the  fon  of  Uzziel,  peopled  the  Marcotis;  or  the 
Pentapolis  of  Cyrene,  according  to  the  paraphraft  of 
Jerufalem.  Bocchart  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  Ana- 
mims  wrere  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  in  the  Nafatno- 
nitis.  Calmet  thinks  the  Amanians  and  Garamantcs 
to  be  defeended  from  Anamim. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perfpeftive  drawings,  is 
a  deformed  or  diftorted  portrait  or  figure,  generally 
confufed  and  unintelligible  to  the  common  unaffilled 
view  ;  but  when  feen  at  a  certain  diftanee  and  height, 
or  as  reflected  from  a  plain  or  curved  mirror,  will  ap¬ 
pear  regular  and  in  right  proportion.  See  Optics 
(the  Index),  and  Perspective. 

ANANAS,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpccies 
of  bromelia.  See  Bromelia,  Botany  Index. 

ANANCITIS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  figured  ftone, 
otherwife  called  fynochitis,  celebrated  for  its  magical 
virtue  of  railing  the  lhadows  of  the  infernal  gods. 

ANANIAS,  a  Saducee,  high-priell  of  the  Jews, 
who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
and  was  depofed  by  Agrippa. 

ANANISABTA,  or  Anamsapta,  a  magical 
word  frequently  found  inferibed  on  coins  and  other 
amulets,  fuppofed  to  have  a  virtue  of  prtferving  the 
wearer  from  the  plague. 

ANAP/ES T,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of 
two  ffiort  fyllables  and  one  long  :  Such  is  the  Word 
fcopulos.  It  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  dactyl. 

ANAP/ESTIC  verses,  thofe  con  filling  wholly  o- 
chiefly  of  anapiefts. 

Yj  ANAPHE, 


Anaphe 


Anas. 
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ANAPHE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  fpon- 


1 


ANA 


■ 


taneoufly  emerging  out  of  the  Cretan  fea,  near  Thera 
(Pliny,  Strabo)  j  now  called  Nanjio.  Its  name  is  from 
the  fudden  appearance  of  the  new  moon  to  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  in  a  ftorm  (Apollonius).  Atiaphaus,  an  epithet 
of  Apollo,  who  was  worlbipped  there.  Anaphcei ,  the 
people. 

ANAPHORA,  in  Rhetoric,  the  repetition  of  the 
fame  word  or  words  in  the  beginning  of  a  fentence  or 
verfe  :  Thus  Virgil, 

Pan  etiam  Arcadia  mecum  fe  judice  certet , 

Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  fe  judice  vi&um. 


Anaphora,  among  phyficians,  the  throwing  off  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  by  the  mouth. 

ANAPHRODISIA,  fignifies  impotence,  or  want 
of  power  to  procreate.  See  IMPOTENCE. 

ANAPLASIS,  fignifies  the  replacing  or  fetting  a 
fractured  bone. 

ANAPLORETICS,  medicines  that  promote  the 
growth  or  granulation  of  the  flelh  in  wounds,  ulcers, 
&c. 

ANARCHI,  (A**gx«),  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
by  the  Athenians  to  four  fupernumerary  days  in  their 
year,  during  which  they  had  no  magiftrates.  The  At¬ 
tic  year  was  divided  into  io  parts,  according  to  the 
number  of  tribes,  to  whom  the  prefidency  of  the  fe- 
nate  fell  by  turns.  Each  divifion  confided  of  35  days  5 
what  remained  after  the  expiration  of  thefe,  to  make 
the  lunar  year  complete,  which  according  to  their  com¬ 
putation  confided  of  354  days,  were  employed  in  the 
creation  of  magillrates,  and  called  yi^gcu,  and 

ANARCHY,  the  want  of  government  in  a  nation, 
where  no  fupreme  authority  is  lodged  either  in  the 
prince  or  other  rulers  ;  but  the  people  live  at  large, 
and  all  things  are  in  confufion.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  privative  <4,  and  ct^yja,  command,  prin¬ 
cipality.  Anarchy  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  after  the 
deluge,  before  the  foundation  of  monarchies.  We 
dill  find  it  to  obtain  in  feveral  parts,  particularly  of  A- 
frica  and  America. 

Anarchy  is  alfo  applied  ,to  certain  troublefome  and 
diforderly  periods,  even  in  governments  otherwife  re¬ 
gular.  In  England,  the  period  between  the  death  of 
Cromwell  and  King  Charles’s  reftoration  is  commonly 
reprefented  as  an  anarchy.  Every  month  produced,  a 
new  fcheme  or  form  of  government.  Enthufiafts  talk¬ 
ed  of  nothing  but  annulling  all  the  laws,  abolifiiing  all 
writings,  records,  and  regifters,  and  bringing  all  men 
to  the  primitive  level.  No  modern  nation  was  more 
fubjedt  to  anarchies  than  Poland  ;  where  every  interval 
between  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  election  of  ano¬ 
ther  was  a  fcene  of  great  diforder,  fo  that  it  was  a 
proverb  among  that  people,  Poland  is  governed  by  con¬ 
fufion.  The  Jewifh  hiftory  prefents  numerous  inftances 
of  anarchies  in  that  Hate,  ufually  denoted  by  this  phrafe, 
that  in  thofe  days  there  was  no  king  in  Ifrael,  but  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  which  is 
a  juft  pidlure  of  an  anarchy. 

ANARRHICAS.  See  Ichthyology  Index 

ANARROPIA,  among  phyficians,  a  tendency  of 
the  humours  to  the  head  or  fuperior  parts. 

ANAS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  river  of  Spain 
rifing  in  the  territory  of  Laminium  in  the  Hither 
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Spain,  and  now  fpreading  into  lakes,  again  reftraining  Anas 
its  waters,  or,  burrowing  itielf  entirely  in  the  earth,  is  || 
pleafed  often  to  reappear.  It  pours  into  the  Atlantic  Analtafius 
(Pliny).  Now  Guadiana,  rifing  in  the  fouth-eaft  of 
New  Caftile,  in  a  dillricl  commonly  called  Campo  de 
Montiel,  not  far  from  the  mountain  Confuegra,  from 
the  lakes  called  las  Lagunas  de  Guadiana,  and  then  it 
is  called  Rio  Roydera  ;  and,  after  a  courfe  of  fix  leagues, 
burying  itfeli  in  the  earth  for  a  league,  it  then  rifes 
up  again  from  three  lakes,  called  los  Ojos  de  Guadiana, 
near  the  village  Villa  Harta,  five  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Calatrava,  and  directs  its  courfe  weftward  through 
New  Callile,  by  Medelin,  Merida,  and  Badajoz,  where 
it  begins  to  bend  its  courie  fouthwards,  between  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Andalufia,  falling  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz 
near  Ayamonte. 

Anas.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

ANASARCA,  a  fpecies  of  dropfy.  See  Medi¬ 
cine  Index. 

ANASSER.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANASSUS,  or  Anaxus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 


river  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  (Pliny)  ;  now  the 


Piave,  which  rifing  from  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Carinthia,  runs  from  north  to 
fouth,  through  the  territories  of  Cadorina,  Belluno, 
Feltre,  and,  after  running  from  weft  to  eaft,  through 
Trevigi,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  13  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Venice. 

ANASTATICA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANASTASIS,  a  term  among  ancient  phyficians, 
for  a  rifing  up  to  go  to  ftool.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  paf- 
fage  of  any  humour,  when  expelled  from  one  part,  and 
obliged  to  remove  to  another. 

ANASTASIUS  I.  emperor  of  the  eaft,  fucceed- 
ed  Zeno  in  the  year  49],  and  was  inaugurated  that 
fame  year  on  April  the  nth.  The  Manicheans  and 
Arians  were  greatly  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  by 
the  new  emperor  ;  the  former  becaufe  his  mother  was 
their  friend,  and  favoured  their  fed!  ;  the  latter  becaufe 
the  emperor’s  uncle  was  of  their  opinion  :  but  if  Ana- 
ftafius  did  not  perfecute  them  (as  we  do  not  find  he 
ever  did),  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  fupported  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  fedls.  But  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  church,  upon  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate 
very  much  depends,  he  declared,  that  fucli  bilhops  or 
other  clergymen  who  fhould  difturb  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  by  maintaining  with  too  much  heat  either  fide 
of  the  queftion  for  or  againft  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
fhould  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Accordingly 
the  difputes  concerning  Eutychianifm  running  to  a 
very  great  height,  and  Euphemius  being  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  them,  the  emperor  expelled  him  from  his  fee, 
and  chofe  Macedonius  in  his  Head.  The  hatred  which 
the  different  parties  entertained  againft  one  another  oc- 
cafioned  often  fuch  tumults  and  l’editions  at  Conftanti- 
nople  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  emperor  himfelf ; 
who,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  ordered  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  city  fhould  be  prefent  at  all  church  af- 
femblies  and  public  proceffions.  This  was  fo  much  the 
more  neceffary,  becaufe  thefe  tumults  were  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  kind  of  doxology  or  fliort  hymn  which 
ufed  to  be  fung  at  divine  fervice.  This  doxology  con¬ 
fided  only  of  the  following  words,  ayiof  0  0eoj,  ccytef 
i%v(>os,  uyios  ctHecvtcroi,  that  is,  Holy  God,  holy  the 
powerful;  holy  the  immortal  j”  for  which  reafon  it  was 


called 
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Anaftafiuf.  called  r^nr*y:o^,  Trifagius ,  “  three  times  holy  be- 
v  “  caafe  the  word  holy  was  therein  three  times  repeated. 
The  orthodox  ufcd  to  fing  that  hymn  with  ut  any  ad¬ 
dition,  or  by  adding  only  to  it,  ayix  t^i iXina-ov  iftcci, 
i.  e.  “  Holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  upon  us:”  Hut  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Fuller,  bilhop  of  Antioch,  pretended  to  add 
thefe  words  to  it,  viz.  o  trxvguSus  iftas,  i.  e.  “  who 
haft  been  crucified  for  us  j”  and  as  it  was  fuppofed 
that  the  firft  holy  related  to  the  Father,  the  fecond  to 
the  Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  adding 
thefe  words,  who  hitjl  been  crucified  for  us,  feemed  to 
infinuate  that  the  whole  confubftantial  Trinity  had  dif¬ 
fered  ;  for  which  reafon  the  orthodox  were  refolved 
not  to  admit  this  addition.  Anaftafius  defiring  to 
have  thefe  fatal  words  added  to  that  hymn  whenever  it 
(hould  be  fung  at  Conftantinople,  this  occafioned  a 
terrible  fedition  in  the  city,  as  though  the  very  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Chriftianity  had  been  overthrown.  Mace¬ 
donia  and  his  clergy  are  faid  to  have  raifed  that  fedi¬ 
tion,  which  came  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  emperor 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  come,  without  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  in  a  very  humble  manner,  to  the  circus, 
where  he  declared  to  the  people  that  he  was  very  will¬ 
ing  to  quit  the  imperial  throne  ;  but  he  told  them  at 
the  fame  time,  that  they  could  not  all  enjoy  the  fo- 
vereign  power,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  partnerftiip  : 
and  that  one  perfon  ftill  muft  govern  them  if  he  re- 
figned  the  crown.  This  difcourfe  had  fuch  a  power 
over  the  raging  multitude,  that,  as  if  they  had  been 
divinely  infpired,  they  immediately  requefted  the  em¬ 
peror  to  take  up  his  crown,  promifing  that  they  would 
be  quiet  and  obedient  for  the  future.  Anaftafius  is  by 
the  Popifh  writers  reprefented  as  a  great  perfecut«r  of 
the  orthodox,  becaufe  he  baniftied  and  deprived  Euphe- 
mius  and  Macedonius ;  but  they  {hould  prove  that  thefe 
two  prelates  had  been  unjuftly  baniftied,  which  is  a 
very  hard  taflc.  As  to  his  civil  government,  it  is  con- 
fefled  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  ftiowed  him¬ 
felf  a  very  good  prince  :  he  eafed  the  people  of  a  very 
heavy  tax  called  Chryfargyrum,  under  which  they  had 
groaned  for  a  long  time  ;  he  prohibited  the  fighting 
with  wild  beafts;  he  raifed  feveral  buildings;  anda/oid- 
ed  being  involved  in  dangerous  wars  as  much  as  lay  in 
his  power.  Anaftafius  reigned  27  years  three  months 
and  three  days,  or,  according  to  F.  Pagi,  wanting 
three  days ;  and  died  July  the  10th,  A.  C.  518,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age. 

Anastasius  II.  whofe  proper  name  was  Artemius, 
was  in  the  year  713  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  from  the  low  ftation  of  a  fecretary,  by  the  free 
voice  of  the  fenate  and  Roman  people.  His  natural 
talents,  improved  by  education  and  daily  exertion,  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  manage  with  great  prudence  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  during  the  time  that  he  was  fecretary  to  his  pre- 
decefior  Philippicus.  The  Saracens  had  made  inroads 
upon  Afia  Minor,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  but 
he  fent  a  ftrong  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria  for  its 
proteclion,  under  the  command  of  Leo  the  Ifaurian,  a 
man  of  great  military  experience.  J'hefe  enemies  of 
the  empire  alfo  meditated  the  defign  of  taking  Conftan¬ 
tinople  •,  but  the  vigilance  of  Anaftafius  defeated  their 
purpofe,  by  providing  a  formidable  naval  force,  repair¬ 
ing  and  {Lengthening  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  by 
forcing  all  the  inhabitants  either  to  provide  themfelvcs 
with  provilions  for  three  years,  or  inflantly  to  depart 
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from  the  city.  Difappoiuted  in  their  defign,  the  Anaftafius 
enemy  s  fleet  lailed  to  Phoenicia,  and  the  imperial  fleet  [] 
alfembled  at  Rhodes  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene-  Anathema, 
my.  But  the  mealures  of  the  emperor  rtceived  a  fe-  ' 
vere  check  from  the  conduct  of  the  failors,  who  raifed 
a  mutiny,  and  flew  their  admiral  for  no  other  caufe  but 
his  honourable  endeavours  to  maintain  proper  difeipline 
in  the  fleet.  Juftly  dreading  fevere  punilhment,  the 
feamen  raifed  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  declared  Anaf¬ 
tafius  unworthy  to  reign,,  and  conferred  the  purple  upon 
one  Theodofius,  a  perfon  of  mean  birth. 

Informed  of  this  fedition,  Anaftafius  fled  from  his 
tottering  throne  to  Nice.  '1  he  new  emperor  haftened 
to  befiege  Conftantinople,  which,  after  a  feeble  defence 
of  fix  months,  he  reduced  to  his  fubje&ion.  The  late 
emperor  being  affured  of  his  life,  abandoned  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  affumed  the  chara&er  of  a  monk,  and 
was  baniftied  to  Fheflalorftca,  having  worn  the  purple 
only  during  the  fpace  of  two  years.  Having,  however, 
prevailed  upon  the  Bulgarians  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  he 
laid  afide  the  habit  oi  the  monk  for  that  of  the  warrior, 
and,  in  the  year  7 1 9»  *n  the  time  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
he  refumed  his  claim  to  the  throne.  A  numerous 
army  of  thefe  barbarians  haftened  to  the  capital ;  but, 
being  unable  to  reduce  it,  they  delivered  up  the  un¬ 
happy  Anaftafius  to  the  emperor,  who  put  him  to  death 
along  with  his  principal  affociates.  ( Anc .  Un.  Hiji.) 

Anastasius,  furnamed  Bibliothecurtus,  a  Roman 
abbot,  library-keeper  of  the  Vatican,  and  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  of  the  ninth  century,  alfifted 
in  869  at  the  fourth  general  council,  the  a£ls  and 
canons  of  which  he  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin.  He  alfo  compoled  the  lives  of  feveral  popes, 
and  other  works ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Vatican. 

ANASTATICA,  the  rose  of  Jericho.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  in  Anatomy,  the  opening  of  the 
mouths  of  veffels,  in  order  to  difeharge  their  contained 
fluids.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  communication  of 
two  veflels  at  their  extremities  ;  as  the  inofculation  of 
a  vein  with  a  vein,  of  an  artery  with  an  artery,  or  of  an 
artery  with  a  vein. 

ANASTOMATICS,  medicines  fuppofed  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  veflels,  and 
promoting  the  circulation ;  fuch  as  deobftruent,  ca- 
tliartic,  and  fudorific  medicines. 

ANASTROPHE,  in  Rhetoric  and  Grammar,  de¬ 
notes  the  inverlion  ot  the  natural  order  of  the  words: 
fuch  is ,faxa  per  et  f copulas ,  for  per  faxa  et  J copu/as . 

ANASUS,  or  Anisus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now 
the  Ens ,  a  river  of  Germany  ;  which  rili  s  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  territory  of  Saltzburg ;  then  frparating 
Upper  Stiria  from  Upper  Auftria,  and  waftiing  the 
town  of  Ens,  falls,  at  the  dillance  of  a  mile  below 
it,  into  the  Danube,  in  a  courle  from  fouth  to  north. 

ANATHEMA,  amor\g  ecclefiallical  wri'ers,  im¬ 
ports  whatever  is  fi  t  apart,  fi  parated,  or  divo  1 1!  ;  but 
is  moft  ufuallv  meant  to  <  xprels  the  cutting  1  ft  1  pi  Him 
from  the  privileges  of  fociety  and  communion  with  the 
faithful. 

The  anathema  diff  rs  from  excommunication  in  the 
circumftance>  of  bring  attended  with  emits  and  rxr- 
crations.  It  was  pratfifed  in  the  primitive  church 

againft  notorious  offenders ;  and  the  form  of  that  pro¬ 

nounced 
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nounced  by  Synecius  againft  one  Andronicus  Is  as 
follows  :  “  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  Andro- 
nicus,  but  let  every  fatidtuary  be  fliut  againft  him.  I 
admonith  both  private  men  and  magiftrates  to  receive 
him  neither  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table  ;  and 
priefts  more  efpecially,  that  they  neither  converfe  with 
him  living,  nor  attend  his  funeral  when  dead.” 

Several  councils  alfo  have  pronounced  anathemas 
againft  fuch  as  they  thought  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
faith  •,  and  their  decifions  have  been  conceived  in  the 
following  form  :  Si  quis  dixerit,  b'c.  anathema  fit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  the  one  judici¬ 
ary  and  the  other  abjuratory.  The  former  can  only  be 
denounced  by  a  council,  a  pope,  or  a  bifttop  ;  the  latter 
makes  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  abjuration,  the  convert 
being  obliged  to  anathematize  the  herefy  he  abjures. 

Anathema,  in  heathen  antiquity,  was  an  offering 
or  prefent  made  to  fume  deity,  and  hung  up  in  the 
temple.  Whenever  a  perfon  left  off  his  employment, 
it  was  ufual  to  dedicate  the  tools  to  the  patron  deity  of 
the  trade.  Perfons  too  who  had  efcaped  from  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  as  Ihipwreck  and  the  like,  or  had  met 
with  any  other  remarkable  inftance  of  good  fortune, 


feldom  failed  to  tellify  their  gratitude  by  fome  prefent  Anatfcoth 
of  this  kind.  II 

ANATHOTH,  a  hamlet  of  Paleftine,  very  near  .Ana*oli^ 
Jerufalem  (Jofephus),  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  north  ;  the  ruins  of  which  are  Hill  to  be  feen.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet -Jeremiah,  and  one  of 
the  Levitical  -towns  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

ANATIFERA  concha,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fne- 
cies  of  lepas.  See  Lepas,  Conchoeogy  Index. 

ANATOCISM,  Anatocismus,  an  ufurious  con- 
trad!,  wherein  the  interefts  arifing  from  the  principal 
fum  are  added  to  the  principal  itfelf,  and  intereft  ex- 
adted  upon  the  whole.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
but  ufed  by  Cicero  in  Latin  ;  whence  it  has  defcended 
into  moft  other  languages.  It  comes  from  the  pre- 
pofition  xvct,  which  in  compofition  fignifies  repetition , 
or  duplication ,  and  toxcc,  ufury.  Anatocifm  is  what 
we  properly  call  interef  upon  interef ,  or  compound 
interef.  This  is  the  worlt  kind  of  ufury,  and  has 
been  feverely  condemned  by  the  Roman  law,  as  well 
as  by  the  common  laws  of  moft  other  countries.  See 
Interest. 

ANATOLIA.  See  Natolia. 


ANATOMY, 


TN  its  moft  general  fenfe,  is  the  art  of  diffedting,  or 
artificially  feparating  and  taking  to  pieces  Lhe  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  organized  bodies,  in  order  to  an  exadt 
difcovery  of  their  fituation,  ftrudture,  and  economy,  but 
here  ive  limit  its  fignification  to  animal  bodies.  The 
word  is  Greek,  a^re^ij ;  derived  from  a.vu.Tiy.\to,  to  dif- 
fedt,  or  feparate  by  cutting. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§  I.  Hi/lory  of  Anatomy. 

This  art  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient^  though, 
for  a  long  time,  known  only  in  an  imperfedt  maimer. 
— The  firft  men  who  lived  mull  have  foon  acquired 
fome  notion  of  the  ftrudture  of  their  own  bodies,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  external  parts,  and  of  fome  even  of  the  in¬ 
ternal,  fuch  as  bones,  joints,  and  finews,  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  examination  of  the  fenfes  in  living  bodies. 

This  rude  knowledge  mull  have  been  gradually  im- 
■  proved,  by  the  accidents  to  which  the  body  is  expofed, 
by  the  neceflities  of  life,  and  by  the  various  cuftoms, 
ceremonies,  and  fuperftitions,  of  different  nations.  Thus, 
the  obfervance  of  bodies  killed  by  violence,  attention 
to  wounded  men,  and  to  many  difeafes,  the  various 
Avays  of  putting  criminals  to  death,  the  funeral  cere¬ 
monies,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  things,  mull  have  ftiown 
men  every  day  more  and  more  of  themfelves  ;  efpecial¬ 
ly  as  curiofity  and  felf-love  would  here  urge  them 
powerfully  to  obfervation  and  reflexion. 

The  brute  creation  having  fuch  an  affinity  to  man 
in  outward  form,  motion,  fenfes,  and  ways  of  life  ; 
fthe  generation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  efledt  of  death 
ppon  the  body,  being  obferved  to  be  fo  nearly  the 


fame  in  both  ;  the  conclufion  was  not  only  obvious,  but 
unavoidable,  that  their  bodies  were  formed  nearly  upon  •-  y  j 
the  fame  model.  And  the  opportunities  of  examining 
the  bodies  of  brutes  were  fo  eafily  procured,  indeed  fo 
neceffarily  occurred  in  the  common  bulinefs  of  life,  that 
the  huntfman  in  making  ufe  of  his  prey,  the  prieft  in  fa- 
crificing,  the  augur  in  divination,  and  above  all,  the 
butcher,  or  thole  who  might  out  of  curiofity  attend  up¬ 
on  his  operations,  muft  have  been  daily  adding  to  the 
little  flock  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Accordingly  we 
find,  in  fadt,  that  the  South  fea  iflanders,  who  have 
been  left  to  their  own  obfervation  and  reafoning,  with¬ 
out  the  affillance  of  letters,  have  yet  a  coniiderable 
(hare  of  rude  or  wild  anatomical  and  phyfiological 
knowledge.  Dr  blunter  informs  us,  that  when  Omai 
was  in  his  mufeum  with  Mr  Banks,  though  he  could 
not  explain  himfelf  intelligibly,  they  plainly  faw  that 
he  knew  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  and  fome- 
thing  likewife  of  their  ufes;  and  manifelted  a  great 
curiofity  or  defire  of  having  the  fundtions  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  body  explained  to  him  ;  particular¬ 
ly  the  relative  fundtions  of  the  two  fexes,  which  with 
him  feemed  to  be  the  moft  interefting  objedt  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind. 

We  may  further  imagine,  that  the  philofophers  of 
the  moft  early  ages,  that  is,  the  men  of  curiofity,  ob¬ 
fervation,  experience,  and  refiedlion,  could  not  over¬ 
look  an  inftance  of  natural  organization,  which  was  fo 
interefting,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  wonderful,  more 
efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  applied  to  the  ftudy  and 
cure  of  difeafes.  We  know  that  phyfic  was  a  branch  of 
philofophy  till  the  age  of  Hippocrates. 

Thus  the  art  muft  have  been  circumftanced  in  its 
beginning.  We  fliall  next  fee  from  the  teftimony  of 
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Hiftory.  hiftorians  and  other  writers,  how  it  acftuallv  appeared  as 
— y— '  an  art,  from  the  time  that  writing  was  introduced  among 
men  ;  how  it  was  improved,  and  conveyed  down  to  us 
through  a  long  feries  of  ages. 

Civilization,  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  would 
naturally  begin  in  fertile  countries  and  healthful  cli¬ 
mates,  where  there  would  be  leifure  for  reflection,  and 
an  appetite  for  amufement.  Accordingly,  writing,  and 
many  other  ufeful  and  ornamental  inventions  and  arts, 
appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Atia  long  before  the  earlieft  times  that  are  treated 
of  by  the  Greek,  or  other  European  writers  ;  and  that 
the  arts  and  learning  of  thofe  eaflern  people  were  in 
fu'ofequent  times  gradually  communicated  to  adjacent 
countries,  efpecially  by  the  medium  of  traffic.  The 
euftoms,  fuperftitions,  and  climate  of  eaftern  countries, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  as  unfavourable  to  prac¬ 
tical  anatomy  as  they  were  inviting  to  the  ftudy  of 
aftronomy,  geometry,  poetry,  and  all  the  fofter  arts  of 
peace. 

Animal  bodies  there  run  fo  quickly  into  naufeous^ 
putrefaction,  that  the  earlieft  inhabitants  muft  have 
avoided  fuch  offenftve  employments  as  anatomical  in¬ 
quiries,  like  their  pofterity  at  this  day.  And  in  fad 
it  does  not  appear,  by  the  writings  of  the  Grecians, 
or  Jews,  or  Phoenicians,  or  of  other  eaftern  countries, 
that  anatomy  was  particularly  cultivated  by  any  of 
thofe  eaftern  nations.  In  tracing  it  backwards  to  its 
infancy,  we  cannot  go  farther  into  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Grecian  philofophers.  As  an  art  in  the 
ftate  of  fome  cultivation,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
brought  forth  and  bred  up  among  them  as  a  branch  of 
natural  knowledge. 

The  era  of  philofophy,  as  it  was  called,  began  with 
Thales  the  Milefian  being  declared,  by  a  very  general 
confent  of  the  people,  the  moft  wife  of  all  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  480  years  before  Chrift.  The  philofophers  of 
his  fchool,  which  was  called  the  Ionian,  cultivated 
principally  natural  knowledge.  Socrates,  the  feventh 
in  fucceflion  of  their  great  teachers,  introduced  the 
ftudy  of  morals,  and  was  thence  faid  to  bring  down 
philofophy  from  heaven,  to  make  men  truly  wife  and 
happy. 

In  the  writings  of  his  fcholar  and  fuccefior  Plato,  we 
fee  that  the  philofophers  had  carefully  confidered  the 
human  body,  both  in  its  organization  and  functions  ; 
and  though  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts,  which  required^in^ 
fucceflive  labour  and  attention  of  many  ages,  they  bad 
made  up  very  noble  and  comprehenfive  ideas  of  the 
fubjeft  in  general.  The  anatomical  deferiptions  of  Xe¬ 
nophon  and  Plato  have  had  the  honour  of  being  quoted 
by  Longinus  (§  xxxii.)  as  fpecimens  of  fublime  wri¬ 
ting  ;  and  the  extract  from  Plato  is  llill  more  remark¬ 
able  for  its  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  “  The  heart  (fays  Plato)  is  the  centre 
or  knot  of  the  blood -veflels,  the  fpring  or  fountain  of 
the  blood,  which  is  carried  impetuoully  round  ;  the 
blood  is  the  pabulum  or  food  of  the  flefh ;  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  nourifhment,  the  body  is  laid  out  into  canals, 
like  thofe  which  are  drawn  through  gardens,  that  the 
blood  may  be  conveyed,  as  from  a  fountain,  to  every 
part  of  the  pervious  body.” 

Hippocrates  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  great 
philofophers  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking,  about 
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400  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  is  faid  to  have 
feparated  the  profeflion  of  philofophy  and  phyfic,  and 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  applied  to'phyfic  alone  as  the 
bufinefs  of  his  life.  He  is  likewife  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  anatomy.  We  know 
or  nothing  that  was  written  exprefsly  upon  the  fubjeft 
before  ;  and  the  firft  anatomical  di’iTeifrion  which  has 
been  recorded  was  made  by  his  friend  Democritus  of 
Abdera. 

.  however,  we  read  the  works  of  Hippocrates  witli 
impartiality,  and  apply  his  accounts  of  the  parts  to 
what  we  know  of  the  human  body,  we  muft  allow  his 
deferiptions  to  be  imperfect,  incorrea,  fometimes  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  often  unintelligible,  that  of  the  bones  only 
excepted.  He  feems  to  have  ftudied  thefe  with  more 
fuccefs  than  the  other  parts,  and  tells  us  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  a  human  fkeleton. 

From  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  who  flounftied  towards 
the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  that  is,  in  the  fpace  of  600  years,  ana¬ 
tomy  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  philofophers  ftill  con- 
fldering  it  as  a  moft  curious  and  interefting  branch  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  the  phyficians  as  a  principal 
foundation  of  their  art.  Both  of  them,  in  that  interval 
of  time,  contributed  daily  to  the  common  ftock,  by 
more  accurate  and  extended  obfervations,  and  by  the 
lights  of  improving  philofophy. 

As  thefe  two  great  men  had  applied  very  particularly 
to  the  ftudy  of  animal  bodies,  they  not  only  made  great 
improvements,  efpecially  in  phyfiology,  but  raifed  the 
credit  of  natural  knowledge,  and  fpread  it  as  wide  as 
Alexander’s  empire. 

Few  of  Ariftotle’s  writings  were  made  public  in  his 
lifetime.  He  affefted  to  fay  that  they  would  be  unin¬ 
telligible  to  thofe  who  had  not  heard  them  explained  at 
his  ledlures',  and,  except  the  ufe  which  Theophraftus 
made  of  them,  they  were  loft  to  the  public  for  above 
J30  years  after  the  death  of  Theophraftus;  and  at  laft 
came  out  defe&ive  from  bad  prefervation,  and  corrupted 
by  men,  who,  without  proper  qualifications,  prefumed 
to  correct  and  to  fupply  what  was  loft. 

From  the  time  of  Theophraftus,  the  ftudy  of  natural 
knowledge  at  Athens  was  for  ever  on  the  decline  ;  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Lycteum  and  Academy  was  almoft: 
confined  to  the  ftudies  which  are  fubfervient  to  oratory 
and  public  fpeaking. 

The  other  great  inftitution  for  Grecian  education 
was  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  firft  Ptolemies, 
both  from  their  love  of  literature,  and  to  give  true  and 
permanent  dignity  to  their  empire,  and  to  Alexander’s 
favourite  city,  fet  up  a  grand  fchool  in  the  palace  it- 
felf,  with  a  mufeum  and  a  library,  which,  we  may 
fay,  has  been  the  moft  famed  in  the  world.  Anatomy 
among  oilier  fciences,  was  publicly  taught  j  and  the 
two  diftinguilhed  anatomifts  were  Erafiftralus  the  pu¬ 
pil  and  friend  of  Theophraftus,  and  Herophilus.  Their 
voluminous  works  are  all  loft  ;  but  they  are  quoted  by 
Galen  almoft  in  every  page.  Thefe  profeflors  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  firft  who  were  authorized  to  difleft  human 
bodies;  a  peculiarity  which  marks  ftrongly  the  philo- 
fophical  magnanimity  of  the  firft  Ptolemy,  and  fixes  a 
great  era  in  the  hiftory  of  anatomy.  And  it  was,  no 
doubt,  from  this  particular  advantage  which  the  Alex¬ 
andrians  had  above  all  others,  that  their  fchool  not  only 
gained,  but  for  many  centuries  preferred,  the  firft  retm- 
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tation  for  medical  education.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  lived  about  650  years  after  the  fchools  were  fet  up, 
fays,  they  were  fo  famous  in  his  time,  that  it  was  enough 
to  fecure  credit  to  any  phyfician  if  he  could  fay  he  had 
dudied  at  Alexandria. 

Herophilus  has  been  faid  to  have  anatomized  700 
bodies.  We  mud  allow  for  exaggeration.  .  Nay,  it 
V;as  faid,  that  both  he  and  Erafiftratus  made  it  a  com¬ 
mon  prailice  to  open  living  bodies,  that  they  might  dif- 
cover  the  more  fecret  fpringsof  life.  But  this,  no  doubt, 
was  only  a  vulgar  opinion,  arifing  from  the  prejudices 
of  mankind  ;  and  accordingly,  without  any  good  reafon, 
fuch  tales  have  been  told  of  modern  anatomiils,  and 
have  been  believed  by  the  vulgar. 

Among  the  Romans,  though  it  is  probable  they  had 
phy.Gcians  and  furgeons  from  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
yet  we  have  no  account  of  any  of  thefe  applying  them- 
felves  to  anatomy  for  a  very  long  time.  .  Archagathus 
was  the  fird  Greek  phyfician  eftablilhed  in  Rome,  and 
he  was  banilhed  the  city  on  account  of  the  feverity  of 
his  operation^.  —  Afclepiades,  who  flourillied  in  Rome 
ior  years  after  Archagathus,  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
attained  fuch  a  high  reputation  as  to  be  ranked  in  the 
fame  clafs  with  Hippocrates.  He  feemed  to  have  fome 
notion  of  the  air  in  refpiration  adling  by  its  weight ; 
and  in  accounting  for  digeflion,  he  fuppofed  the  food 
to'  be  no  farther  changed  than  by  a  comminution  into 
extremely  fmall  parts,  which  being  diflributed  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  is  aflimilated  to  the  nature  of 
each.  One  Caflius,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  di(- 
ciple  of  Afclepiades,  accounted  for  the  right  fide  of  the 
body  becoming  paralytic  on  hurting  the  left  fide  of  the 
brain  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  by  the  mo¬ 
dern',  viz.  from  the  eroding  of  the  nerves  from  the 
right  to  the  left  fide  of  the  brain. 

From  the  time  of  Afclepiades  to  the  fecond  century, 
phvficians  feem  to  have  been  greatly  encouraged  at 
Rome  ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Celfus,  Rufus,  Pliny, 
Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  Araeteu', 'we  find  feveral  ana¬ 
tomical  obfervations,  but  modly  very  fuperficial  and  in¬ 
accurate.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  lived 
Claudius  Galenus  Pergamus,  whofe  name  is  fo  well 
known  in  the  medical  world.  He  applied  himfelf  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  did  more  in  that 
way  than  all  that  went  before  him.  He  feems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  at  a  great  lofs  for'  human  fubjefts  to 
operate  upon  ;  and  therefore  his  defcriptions  of  the 
parts  are  mofily  taken  from  brute  animals.  His  works 
contain  the  fulled  hidory  of  anatomids,  and  the  mod 
complete  fvdem  of  the  fcience,  to  be  met  with  any 
where  before  him,  or  for  feveral  centuries  after;  fothat 
a  number  of  padages  in  them  were  reckoned  abfolutely 
unintelligible  for  many  ages,  until  explained  by  the  dif- 
covrries  of  fucceeding  anatomid'. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Nimefius  bifliop 
of  Emilia  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  nature  of  man,  in 
which  it  is  faid  wrere  contained  two  celebrated  modern 
difcoveries  ;  the  one,  the  ufes  of  the  bile,  boaded  of  by 
Sylvius  de  la  Boe  ;  and  the  other,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  This  lad,  however,  is  proved  by  DrFreind,  in 
hi'  Hidory  of  Phvfic,  p.  229.  to  be  falfely  afcribtd  to 
this  author. 

The  Roman  empire  beginning  now  to  be  oppreff  d 
by  the  barbarians,  and  funk  in  grofs  fuperftition,  learn¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds  decreafed ;  and  when  the  empire  was 
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totally  overwhelmed  by  thofe  barbarous  nations,  every  Hiftory. 
appearance  of  fcience  was  almod  extinguidied  in  Eu-  1  -  J 
rope.  The  only  remains  of  it  were  among  the  Ara¬ 
bians  in  Spain  and  in  Afia. — The  Saracens,  who  came 
into  Spain,  dedroyed  at  fird  all  the  Greek  books  which 
the  Vandals  had  fpared  :  but  though  the  government 
was  in  a  condant  druggie  and  fluctuation  during  800 
years  before  they  were  driven  out,  they  received  a  tafie 
for  learning  from  their  countrymen  of  the  ead  ;  feveral 
of  their  princes  encouraged  liberal  dudies  ;  public 
fchools  were  fet  up  at  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  other 
towns,  and  trandations  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Arabic 
were  univerfally  in  the  hands  of  their  teachers. 

Thus  was  the  learning  of  the  Grecians  transferred  to 
the  Arabians.  But  though  they  had  fo  good  a  f  unda- 
tion  to  build  upon,  this  art  was  never  improved  while 
they  were  maders  of  the  world  :  for  they  were  fati-fied 
with  commenting  upon  Galen,  and  feem  to  have  made 
no  diffecfion  of  human  bodies. 

Abdollatiph,  who  was  himfelf  a  teacher  of  anatomy, 
a  man  eminent  in  his  time  (at  and  about  1202)  for 
his  learning  and  curiofily  ;  a  great  traveller,  w  ho  had 
been  bred  at  Bagdad,  and  had  feen  many  of  the  great 
cities  and  principal  places  for  dudy  in  the  Saracen  em¬ 
pire  ;  who  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  original  obferva- 
tion,  in  oppofition  to  book  learning  ;  who  boldly  cor- 
redled  fome  of  Galen’s  errors,  and  was  perfuaded  that 
many  more  might  be  detected  :  this  man,  we  fay,  never 
made  or  faw,  or  feemed  to  think  of  a  human  diffeflion. 

He  difcovered  Galen’s  errors  in  the  odeulogy,  by  going 
to  burying  grounds,  with  his  dudentsand  others,  where 
he  examined  and  demondrated  the  bones  ;  he  earnedly 
recommended  that  method  of  dudy,  in  preference  even 
to  the  reading  of  Galen,  and  thought  that  many  farther 
improvements  might  be  made  ;  yet  he  feemed  not  to 
have  an  idea  that  a  fredi  fubjeft  might  be  diflefted  with 
that  view. 

Perhaps  the  Jewifh  tenets  which  the  Mahometans 
adopted  about  uncleannefs  and  pollution,  might  pre¬ 
vent  their  handling  dead  bodies  ;  or  their  opinion  of 
what  was  fuppofed  to  pafs  between  an  angel  and  the 
dead  perfon,  might  make  them  think  didurbing  the 
dead  highly  facrilegious.  Such,  however,  as  Arabian 
learning  was,  for  many  ages  together  there  was  hardly 
any  other  in  all  the  wedern  countries  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  bv  the  edablilhment  of  the  Saracens  in 
Spain  in  7x1,  and  kept  its  ground  till  the  redoration 
of  learning  in  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  The  date 
of  anatomy  in  Europe,  in  the  times  of  Arabian  influ¬ 
ence,  may  be  feen  by  reading  a  very  (hort  fydem  of 
anatomy  drawn  up  by  Mundinus,  in  the  year  1315.  It 
was  principally  extracted  from  what  the  Arabians  had 
preferved  of  Galen’s  doffrine  ;  and,  rude  as  it  is,  in 
that  age  it  was  judged  to  be  fo  maderlv  a  performance, 
that  it  wTas  ordered  by  a  public  decree,  that  it  fhould 
be  read  in  all  the  fchools  of  Italy  ;  and  it  afluallv  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  almod  the  only  book  which  was  read  up¬ 
on  the  fubjeft  for  above  200  years.  Cortefius  gives 
him  the  credit  of  being  the  great  reftorer  of  anatomy, 
and  the  fird  who  diffedted  human  bodies  among  the  mo¬ 
derns. 

A  general  prejudice  againd  dift'dtion,  however,  pre¬ 
vailed  till  the  1 6th  century.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
ordered  a  confultation  to  be  held  by  the  divines  of  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was 
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Hiltory.  lawful  in  point  of  conference  to  difle£t  a  dead  body. 

* - - - '  In  Mufcovy,  till  very  lately,  both  anatomy  and  the  ufe" 

of  Ikeletons  were  forbidden ;  the  firft  as  inhuman,  and 
the  latter  as  fubfervient  to  witchcraft. 

_  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  learning  re¬ 
vived  confiderably  in  Europe,  and  particularly  phyfic, 
by  means  of  copies  of  the  Greek  authors  brought  from 
the  fack  of  Conftantinople  ;  after  which  the  number  of 
anatomifts  and  anatomical  books  increafed  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  degree.  The  Europeans  becoming  thus  poflef- 
fed  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  of  medicine,  were  for 
a  long  time  fo  much  occupied  in  correlating  the  copies 
they  could  obtain,  ftudying  the  meaning,  and  com¬ 
menting  upon  them,  that  they  attempted  nothing  of 
their  own,  efpecially  in  anatomy. 

And  here  the  late  Dr  Hunter  introduces  into  the 
annals  of  this  art,  a  genius  of  the  firll  rate,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  had  been  formerly  overlooked,  becaufe 
he  was  of  another  profefiion,  and  becaufe  he  publilhed 
nothing  upon  the  fubjefl:.  He  is  confidered  by  the 
do£lor  as  by  far  the  belt  anatomifl  and  phyfiologift  of 
his  time  :  and  was  certainly  the  firft  man  we  know  of 
who  introduced  the  practice  of  making  anatomical 
drawings. 

ValTare,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  fpeaks  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  thus,'  after  telling  us  that  he  had  compofed  a 
book  of  the  anatomy  of  a  horfe,  for  his  own  Itudy  : 

“  He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  with  more  diligence 
to  the  human  anatomy  ;  in  which  ftudy  he  reciprocally 
received  and  communicated  afliftance  to  Marc.  Anto¬ 
nio  della  Torre,  an  excellent  philofopher,  who  then 
read  leisures  in  Pavia,  and  wrote  upon  this  fubjedl ;  and 
■who  was  the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  began  to  illu- 
ftrate  medicine  from  the  doflrine  of  Galen,  and  to  give 
true  light  to  anatomy,  which  till  that  time  had  been 
involved  in  clouds  of  darknefs  and  ignorance.  In  this 
he  availed  himfelf  exceedingly  of  the  genius  and  labour 
of  Leonardo,  who  made  a  book  of  ftudies,  drawn  with 
red  chalk,  and  touched  with  a  pen,  with  great  diligence, 
of  fuch  objefls  as  he  had  himfelf  differed ;  where  he 
made  all  the  bones,  and  to  thofe  he  joined,  in  their  or¬ 
der,  all  the  nerves,  and  covered  them  with  the  mufcles. 
And  concerning  thofe,  from  part  to  part,  he  wrote  re¬ 
marks  in  letters  of  an  ugly  form,  which  are  written  by 
the  left  hand,  backwards,  and  not  to  be  underllood  but 
by  thofe  who  know  the  method  of  reading  them  ;  for 
they  are  not  to  be  read  without  a  looking-glafs.  Of 
thefe  papers  of  the  human  anatomy,  there  is  a  great 
part  in  the  poffeflion  of  M.  Francefco  da  Melzo,  a  Mi- 
lanefe  gentleman,  who,  in  the  time  of  Leonardo,  was  a 
mod  beautiful  boy,  and  much  beloved  by  him,  as  he  is 
now  a  beautiful  and  genteel  old  man,  who  reads  thofe 
writings,  and  carefully  preferves  them,  as  precious  re¬ 
lics,  together  with  the  portrait  of  Leonardo  of  happy 
memory.  It  appears  impoffible  that  that  divine  Ipirit 
(hould  reafon  fo  well  upon  the  arteries,  and  mufcles, 
and  nerves,  and  veins  ;  and  with  fuch  diligence  of  every 
thing,”  &c.  &c. 

1  hofe  very  drawings  and  the  writings  are  happily 
found  to  be  preferved  in  his  majefty’s  great  colleftion 
of  original  drawings,  where  the  dodlor  was  permitted 
to  examine  them  ;  and  his  fentiments  upon  the  occafion 
he  thus  expreffes  :  “  I  expefled  to  fee  little  more  than 
fuch  defigns  in  anatomy  as  might  be  ufcful  to  a  pain¬ 
ter  in  his  own  profedion  ;  but  I  law,  and  indeed  with 
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adonilhment,  that  Leonardo  bad  been  a  general  and  a 
deep  dudent.  When  I  confider  what  pains  he  has  ta¬ 
ken  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  the  fuperiority  of  his 
univerfal  genius,  his  particular  excellence  in  mechanics 
and  hydraulics,  and  the  attention  with  which  fuch  a 
man  would  examine  and  fee  objects  which  he  was  to 
draw,  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  Leonardo  was  the  bed 
anatomid  at  that  time  in  the  world.  We  mud  give  the 
1  jth  century  the  credit  of  Leonardo’s  anatomical  ftu- 
dies,  as  he  was  55  years  of  age  at  the  clofe  of  that  cen¬ 
tury.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Achillinus  and 
Benedi&us,  but  particularly  Berengarius  and  Maffa,  fol¬ 
lowed  out  the  improvement  of  anatomy  in  Italy,  where 
they  taught  it,  and  publiffied  upon  the  fubjedl.  Thefe 
fil'd  improvers  made  fome  difeoveries  from  their  own 
diffe&ions:  but  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  diould 
have  been  diffident  of  themfelves,  and  have  followed 
Galen  almod  blindly,  when  his  authority  had  been  fo 
long  eftabliftied,  and  when  the  entbufiafm  for  Greek 
authors  was  riling  to  fuch  a  pitch. 

Soon  after  this,  we  may  fay  about  the  year  1540, 
the  great  Vefalius  appeared.  He  was  dudious,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  ambitious.  From  Bruffels,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where 
anatomy  was  not  yet  making  a  confiderable  figure  ;  and 
then  to  Louvain  to  teach  ;  from  which  place,  very  for¬ 
tunately  for  his  reputation,-  he  was  called  to  Italy, 
where  he  met  with  every  opportunity  that  fuch  a  ge¬ 
nius  for  anatomy  could  defire,  that  is,  books,  fubjedts, 
and  excellent  draughtfmen.  He  was  equally  laborious 
in  reading  the  ancients,  and  in  differing  bodies.  And 
in  making  the  comparifon,  he  could  not  but  fee,  that 
there  wras  great  room  for  improvement,  and  that  many 
of  Galen’s  deferiptions  were  erroneous.  When  he  was 
but  a  young  man,  he  publiffied  a  noble  fyffem  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  illudrated  with  a  great  number  of  elegant  fi¬ 
gures. — In  this  work  he  found  fo  many  occafions  of 
corredling  Galen,  that  his  contemporaries,  partial  to 
antiquity,  and  jealous  of  his  reputation,  complained  that 
he  carried  his  turn  for  improvement  and  criticifms  to 
licentioufnefs.  The  fpirit  of  oppofition  and' emulation 
was  prefently  roufed  ;  and  Sylvius  in  France;  Colum¬ 
bus,  Fallopius,  and  Euftachius  in  Italy,  who  were  all 
in  high  anatomical  reputation  about  the  middle  of  this 
1 6th  century,  endeavoured  to  defend  Galen  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  Vefalius.  In  their  difputes  they  made  their 
appeals  to  the  human  body :  and  thus  in  a  few  years 
the  art  was  greatly  improved.  And  Vefalius  being  de- 
tedled  in  the  very  fault  which  he  condemns  in  Galen, 
to  wit,  deferibing  from  the  diffeiflions  of  brutes,  and 
not  of  the  human  body,  it  expofed  fo  fully  that  blun¬ 
der  of  the  older  anatomifts,  that  in  fucceeding  times 
there  has  been  little  reafon  for  fuch  complaint. — Be- 
fides  the  above,  he  publiffied  feveral  other  anatomical 
treatifes.  He  has  been  particularly  ferviceablc  by  iro- 
pofing  names  on  the  mufcles,  moll  of  w  hich  are  retain¬ 
ed  to  this  day.  Formerly  they  were  diftinguilhed  bv 
number,  which  were  differently  applied  by  altnoft  cverv 
author. 

In  1561,  Gabriel  Fallopius,  profeffor  of  anatomy  a‘ 
Padua,  publiftitd  a  treatife  of  anatomy  under  the  title 
of  Obfervationes  /fnalomicce.  This  was  dtfigned  as  a 
fupplement  to  Vefalius;  many  of  whofe  dcfcriptinin. 
he  corre£b,  though  he  always  makes  mention  of  him 
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Hiftory.  in  an  honourable  manner.  Fallopius  made  many  great 
V—'  difcoveries,  and  his  book  is  well  worth  the  perufal  of 
every  anatomid. 

In  1563,  Bartholomteus  Eudachius  publifhed  his 
Opvfcu/a  Anatomica  at  Venice,  which  have  ever  fince 
been  juftly  admired  for  the  exadtnefs  of  the  defcrip- 
tions,  and  the  difcoveries  contained  in  them.  He 
publilhed  afterwards  fome  other  pieces,  in  which  there 
is  little  of  anatomy ;  but  never  publilhed  the  great 
work  he  had  promifed,  which  was  to  be  adorned  with 
copperplates  reprefentrng  all  the  parts  of  the  human 
body.  Thefe  plates,  after  lying  buried  in  an  old  ca¬ 
binet  for  upwards  of  150  years,  were  at  lail  difcover- 
ed  and  publilhed  in  the  year  1714,  by  Lancifi  the 
pope’s  phyfician  ;  who  added  a  lhort  explicatory  text, 
becaufe  Eudachius’s  own  writing  could  not  be  found. 

From  this  time  the  dudy  of  anatomy  gradually  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  over  Europe:  infomuch  that  for  the  lait 
hundred  years  it  has  been  daily  improving  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  a  number  of  profeffed  anatomids  alrnoft  in 
every  country  of  Europe. 

We  may  form  a  judgment  about  the  date  of  anatomy 
even  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
from  the  information  of  Cortefius.  He  had  been  pro- 
feffor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  was  then  profeffor  of 
medicine  at  Maffana  ;  where,  though  he  had  a  great 
defire  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art,  and  to  finilh  a 
treatife  which  he  had  begun  on  practical  anatomy,  in 
24  years  he  could  twice  only  procure  an  opportunity  of 
differing  a  human  body,  and  then  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culties  and  in  hurry  ;  whereas  he  had  expected  to  have 
done  fo,  he  fays,  once  every  year ,  according  to  the  cu- 
Jlom  m  the  famous  academies  of  Italy. 

In  the  very  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  our  great  Har¬ 
vey,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  went  to  Italy  to 
ftudv  medicine-,  for  Italy  was  Hill  the  favourite  feat  of 
the  arts:  And  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  foon  after  Harvey’s  return  to  England,  his  mader 
in  anatomy,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  publilhed  an 
account  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  he  had  difeo- 
vered  many  years  before,  and  no  doubt  taught  in  his 
lectures  when  Harvey  attended  them. 

This  difeovery  evidently  affefted  the  edabliflied  doc¬ 
trine  of  all  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from 
the  liver  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  nourifhment.  It 
fet  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  ufe  of  the  heart  and  vaf- 
cular  fydems  in  animals^  and  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
years  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  difeover,  and  to  prove  be¬ 
yond  all  poffibility  of  doubt,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Fie  taught  his  new  dodtrine  in  his  lectures  about  the 
year  1616,  and  printed  it  in  1628. 

It  w-as  by  far  the  mod  important  dep  that  has  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  animal  bodies  in  any  age. 
It  not  only  reflected  ufeful  lights  upon  what  had  been 
already  found  out  in  anatomv,  but  alfo  pointed  out  the 
means  of  further  invedigation.  And  accordingly  we 
fee,  that  from  Harvey  to  the  prefent  time,  anatomy 
has  been  fo  much  improved,  that  we  may  reafonably 
quedion  if  the  ancients  have  been  further  outdone  by 
the  moderns  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  From 
one  day  to  another  there  has  been  a  condant  fucceffion 
of  difcoveries,  relating  either  to  the  drudture  or  func¬ 
tions  of  our  bodies  j  and  new  anatomical  proceffes,  both 
of  invedigation  and  demondration,  have  been  daily  in¬ 
vented.  Many  parts  of  the  body  which  were  not 
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known  in  Harvey’s  time  have  fince  then  been  brought  Hiftory. 
to  light  :  and  of  thofe  which  were  known,  the  inter-  < 
nal  compofition  and  fumftions  remained  unexplained  j 
and  indeed  mud  have  remained  inexplicable  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  circulation. 

Harvey’s  doflrine  at  fird  met  with  confiderable  op- 
pofition  ;  but  in  the  fpace  of  about  20  years  it  was  fo 
generally  and  fo  warmly  embraced,  that  it  was  ima¬ 
gined  every  thing  in  phyfic  would  be  explained.  But 
time  and  experience  have  taught  us,  that  we  dill  are, 
and  probably  mud  long  continue  to  be,  very  ignorant ; 
and  that  in  the  dudy  of  the  human  body,  and  of  its 
difeafes,  there  will  always  be  an  extenfive  field  for  the 
exercife  of  fagacity. 

Alter  the  difeovery  and  knowledge  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  the  next  quedion  would  naturally 
have  been  about  the  paflage  and  route  of  the  nutritious 
part  of  the  food  or  chyle  from  the  bowels  to  the  blood 
veffels  :  And,  by  good  fortune,  in  a  few  years  after 
Harvey  had  made  his  difeovery,  Afellius,  an  Italian 
phyfician,  found  out  the  lacteals,  or  veffels  which  carry 
the  chyle  from  the  intefiines  and  printed  his  account 
of  them,  with  coloured  prints,  in  the  year  1627,  the 
very  year  before  Harvey’s  book  came  out. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  thefe  two  publications, 
the  anatomids  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  daily  open¬ 
ing  living  dogs,  cither  to  fee  the  ladleals  or  to  obferve 
the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  In  making  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  this  kind,  Pecquet  in  France  was  fortunate 
enough  to  difeover  the  thoracic  du£l,  or  common  trunk 
of  all  the  ladleals,  which  conveys  the  chyle  into  the 
fubclavian  vein.  He  printed  his  difeovery  in  the  year 
1651.  And  now  the  ladleals  having  been  traced  from 
the  intedines  to  the  thoracic  du£I,  and  that  duel  having 
been  traced  to  its  termination  in  a  blood  veffel,  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  chyle  was  completely  made  out. 

The  fame  praidice  of  opening  living  animals  furnidi- 
ed  occafiuns  of  difeovering  the  lymphatic  veffels.  This 
good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  fil'd,  a  young 
Swedifii  anatomid  ;  and  then  to  Thomas  Bartholine,  a 
Danilh  anatomid,  who  was  the  fird  who  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphatics.  His  book  came  out  in  the 
year  1653,  that  is,  turn  years  after  that  of  Pecquet. 

And  then  it  was  very  evident  that  they  had  been  feen 
before  by  Dr  plighmore  and  others,  who  had  midaken 
thum  for  lafleals.  But  none  of  the  anatomids  of  thofe 
times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics,  ar.d 
none  of  the  phyfiologids  could  give  a  futisfaflory  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ufe. 

'Flic  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  paffage  of  the 
chyle  having  been  fatisfaftorily  traced  out  in  full  grown 
animals,  the  anatomids  were  naturally  led  next  to  con- 
fider  how  thefe  animal  proceffes  were  carried  on  in  the 
child  while  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Accordingly 
the  male  and  female  organs,  the  appearances  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  the  incubated  egg,  and 
every  phenomenon  which  could  illudrate  generation, 
became  the  favourite  ful  j(ct  for  about  30  years  with 
the  principal  anatomids  of  Europe. 

Thus  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  theory ;  but 
Dr  Blunter  believes,  that  in  fa®,  as  Harvey’s  mader 
Fabricius  laid  the  foundation  for  the  difeovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  teaching  him  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  and  thereby  inviting  him  to  confider  that 
fubjeft )  fo  Fabricius,  by  his  leisures,  and  by  his  ele¬ 
gant 
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H  ftorv.  gant  work  De  Formato  Fcelu,  et  de  Formatione  Ozl  et 
■'v——  Pulli,  probably  made  that  like  wife  a  favourite  fubjeCt 
with  Dr  Harvey.  But  whether  he  took  up  the  fubjeCt 
of  generation  in  confequence  of  his  difcovery  of  the 
circulation,  or  was  led  to  it  by  his  honoured  mailer  Fa- 
bricius,  he  fpent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  in- 
ouiry  j  and  publilhed  his  obfervations  in  a  book  De 
Generative  Animallum ,  in  the  year  1651,  that  is,  fix 
years  before  bis  death. 

In  a  few  years  after  this,  Swammerdam,  Van  Horn, 
Steno,  and  D.  Graaf,  excited  great  attention  to  the 
fubjeft  of  generation,  by  their  fuppofed  difcovery  that 
the  females  of  viviparous  animals  have  ovaria,  that  i«, 
clutters  of  eggs  in  their  loins,  like  oviparous  animals  •, 
which,  when  impregnated  by  the  male,  are  conveyed 
into  the  uterus  :  fo  that  a  child  is  produced  from  an 
egg  as  well  as  a  chick  ;  with  this  difference,  that  one 
is  hatched  writhin,  and  the  other  without,  the  body  of 
the  mother. 

Malpighi,  a  great  Italian  genius,  fome  time  after, 
made  confiderable  advances  upon  the  fubjeff  of  gene¬ 
ration.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  firft  who 
ufed  magnifying  glaffes  with  addrefs  in  tracing  the  firtt 
appearances  in  the  formation  of  animals.  He  likewife 
made  many  other  obfervations  and  improvements  in 
the  minutice  of  anatomy  by  his  microfcopical  labours, 
and  by  cultivating  comparative  anatomy. 

This  diftinguifhed  anatomift  gave  the  firft  public 
fpecimen  of  his  abilities  bv  printing  a  differtation  on 
the  lungs,  anno  i66r,  a  period  fo  remarkable  for  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  that  it  would  be  injuftice  to  pafs  it 
without  particular  notice. 

At  the  fame  time  fiouriftied  Laurentius  Bellinus  at 
Florence,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  mathema¬ 
tical  reafoning  in  phvfic.  In  1662,  Simon  Pauli  pub- 
lifhed  a  treatife  De  Albandis  OJJibus.  He  had  long  been 
admired  for  the  white  fkeletons  he  prepared  ;  and  at 
laft  difeovered  his  method,  which  svas  by  expofing  the 
bones  all  winter  to  the  weather. 

Johannes  Swammerdam  of  Amfterdam  alfo  publifh- 
ed  fome  anatomical  treatifes  ;  but  was  moft  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  of  preferving  the  parts  of  bodies  en¬ 
tire  for  many  years,  by  inje&ing  their  veffels.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  treatife  on  rtfpiration  ;  wherein  he 
mentioned  his  having  figures  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  as  big  as  the  life,  cut  in  copper,  which  he  defign- 
ed  to  publifh,  with  a  complete  fyftem  of  anatomy. 
Thefe,  however,  were  never  made  public  by  Swam¬ 
merdam  ;  but,  in  1683,  Gothofridus  Bidloo,  profeflnr 
nf  anatomy  at  Leyden,  publilhed  a  work  entitled  Ana- 
tomia  Corporis  Human/,  where  all  the  parts  were  deli¬ 
neated  in  very  large  plates  almoft  as  big  as  the  life. 
Mr  Cowpcr,  an  Englifti  furgeon,  bought  300  copies 
of  thefe  figures  5  and  in  1698,  publilhed  them,  with 
an  Englilh  text,  quite  different  from  Bidloo’s  Latin 
one  •,  to  which  were  added  letters  in  Bidloo’s  figures, 
and  fome  few  figures  of  Mr  Cowper’s  own.  To  this 
work  Cowper’s  name  was  prefixed,  without  the  leaft 
mention  of  Bidloo,  except  on  purpofe  to  confute  him. 
Bidloo  immediately  publilhed  a  very  ill-natured  pam¬ 
phlet,  called  Gulielmus  Cou'perus  chains  coram  tribu- 
na/i ;  appealing  to  the  Royal  Society,  how  lar  Cowper 
ought  to  be  punilhed  as  a  plagiary  of  the  word  kind, 
and  endeavouring  to  prove  him  an  ignorant  deceitful 
fellow.  Cowper  anfwered  him  in  his  own  ftyle,  in  a 
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pamphlet  called  his  Vindiche  ;  endeavouring  to  prove, 
either  that  Bidloo  did  not  underhand  his  own  tables,  or 
that  they  were  none  of  his.  It  svas  even  alleged  that 
thofe  were  the  tables  promiftd  by  Swammerdam,  and 
which  Bidloo  had  got  from  his  widow.  This,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  only  an  invidious  furmife,  there 
being  unqueftionable  evidence  that  they  were  really 
the  performance  of  Bidloo. 

Soon  after,  Itbrandus  Diembroeck,  profeffor  of  ana¬ 
tomy  at  Utrecht,  began  to  appear  as  an  author.  His 
work  contained  very  little  original  j  but  lie  was  at 
gTeat  pains  to  colleCt  from  others  whatever  was  valuable 
in  their  writings,  and  his  fyttem  was  the  common  ftan- 
dard  among  anatomical  ftudents  for  many  vears. 

About  the  fame  time,  Antonias  Leeuwenhoek  of 
Delft  improved  confiderably  on  Malpighi’s  ufe  of  rai- 
crofcopes.  Thefe  two  authors  took  up  anatomy  where 
others  had  dropt  it  j  and,  by  this  new  art,  they  brought 
a  number  of  amazing  things  to  light.  They  difeover¬ 
ed  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  •,  t hey  were  enabled 
to  fee  the  adlual  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  tranfpa- 
rent  parts  of  living  animals,  and  could  meafure  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  its  motion  ;  they  difeovered  that  the  arteries 
and  veins  had  no  intermediate  cells  or  fpongy  fubfiance, 
as  Harvey  and  all  the  preceding  anatomifts  had  fuppo¬ 
fed,  but  communicated  one  with  the  other  by  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fame  tube. 

Leeuwenhoek  was  in  great  fame  likewife  for  his  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  animalcula  in  the  femen.  Indeed  there 
was  fcarccly  a  part  of  the  body,  folid  or  fluid,  which 
efcapcd  his  examination  ;  and  he  almott  everywhere 
found,  that  what  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  be 
rude  indigefted  matter,  was  in  reality  a  beautiful  and 
regular  compound. 

After  this  period,  Nuck  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  abforbent  fyttem  already  mentioned,  by  his  injec¬ 
tions  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  Ruyfch,  by  his  deferip- 
tion  of  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  j  and  Dr 
Meckel,  by  his  accurate  account  of  the  whole  fyttem  ; 
and  by  tracing  thofe  veffels  in  many  parts  where  they 
had  not  before  been  deferibed. 

Befides  thefe  authors,  Drs  Hunter  and  Monro  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  part  of  anato¬ 
my,  in  their  controverfy  concerning  the  difcovery  of 
the  office  cf  the  lymphatics. 

When  the  lymphatic  veffels  were  firft  feen  and  tra¬ 
ced  into  the  thoracic  duCt,  it  was  natural  for  anato¬ 
mifts  to  fufpeft,  that  as  the  la&eals  abforbed  from  the 
cavity  of  the  inteftines,  the  lymphatics,  which  are  fi- 
milar  in  figure  and  ftruflure,  might  poffibly  do  the 
fame  office  with  refpeCt  to  other  parts  of  the  body  : 
and  accordingly,  Dr  Gliffon,  who  wrote  in  1654,  fup- 
pofes  thefe  veffels  arofe  from  cavities,  and  that  their 
ufe  was  to  abforb  ;  and  Frederic  Hoffman  has  very  ex¬ 
plicitly  laid  down  the  doCliinu  of  the  lymphatic  veffels 
being  a  fyttem  of  abforbents.  But  anatomills  in  gene¬ 
ral  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  fur  from  e.xperi- 
mcnt«,  particularly  fucb  as  were  made  by  injections, 
they  have  been  perfuadtd  that  the  lymphatic  veffels  did 
not  arife  from  cavities,  and  did  not  abforb,  but  were 
merely  continuations  from  fraall  arteries.  The  doc¬ 
trine,  therefore,  that  the  lymphatics,  like  the  laCIeals, 
were  abforbents,  as  had  been  fuggefted  by  Gliffon  and 
by  Hoffman,  has  been  revived  by  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr 
Monro,  who  have  controverted  the  experiments  «t 
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Hiftory.  their  predeceffors  in  anatomy,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  lymphatic  veffels  are  not  continued 
from  arteries,  but  are  abforbents. 

To  this  do&rine,  however,  feveral  objeftions  have 
been  ftarted,  particularly  by  Haller,  ( Elcrn .  Phyf  1.  24. 
j  2,  3.)  j  and  it  has  been  found,  that  before  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  lymphatics  being  a  fyftem  of  abforbents 
can  be  eftabliffied,  it  muft  firft  be  determined  whether 
this  fyftem  is  to  be  found  in  other  animals  befides  man 
and  quadrupeds.  Mr  Hewfon  claims  the  merit  of  ha¬ 
ving  proved  the  affirmative  of  this  queftion,  by  difco- 
vering  the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  birds,  fith,  and  amphi¬ 
bious  animals.  See  Phil.  Tranf  vol.  lviii.  and  lxix. — 
And  latterly,  Mr  Cruikffiank  has  traced  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  that  fyftem  in  afmoft  every  part  of  the  body  •, 
and  from  his  diffeCtions,  figures  have  been  made  and 
lately  publiffied  to  the  world.  To  Mr  Sheldon  alfo 
we  are  much  indebted  for  his  illuftration  of  this  fyftem, 
which  promifes  to  give  great  fatisfaClion,  but  of  which 
only  a  part  has  been  yet  publiffied. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  a  fubjeCt  likewife  which  has 
received  confiderable  improvements,  particularly  relat¬ 
ing  to  one  very  important  difeovery  ;  viz.  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  Dr  Hunter  has 
named  decidua ,  conftitutes  the  exterior  part  of  the  fe- 
cundines  or  after-birth,  and feparates  from  the  reft  of  the 
uterus  every  time  that  a  woman  either  bears  a  child  or 
fuffers  a  mifearriage.  This  difeovery  includes  another, 
to  wit,  that  the  placenta  is  partly  made  up  of  an  ex- 
crefcence  or  efflorefcence  from  the  uterus  itfelf. 

Thefe  difeoveries  are  of.  the  utmoft  confequence, 
both  in  the  phyfiological  queftion  about  the  connexion 
between  the  mother  and  child,  and  likewife  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  births  and  abortions,  as  well  as 
in  regulating  obftetrical  pra&ice. 

The  anatomifts  of  this  century  have  improved  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  have  made  the  ftudy  of  it  much  more  eafy, 
by  giving  us  more  correCl  as  well  as  more  numerous 
figures.  It  is  amazing  to  think  of  what  has  been  done 
in  that  time.  We  have  had  four  large  folio  books  of 
figures  of  the  bones,  viz.  Chefeklen’s,  Albinus’s,  Sue’s 
and  Trew’s.  Of  the  mufcles,  we  have  had  two  large 
folios  ;  one  from  Cow'per,  which  is  'elegant )  and  one 
from  Albinus,  which,  from  the  accuracy  and  labour  of 
the  work,  we  may  fuppofe  will  never  be  outdone.  Of 
the  blood  veffels  we  have  a  large  folio  from  Dr  Hal¬ 
ler.  We  have  had  one  upon  the  nerves  from  Dr 
Meckel,  and  another  by  Dr  Monro  junior.  We  have 
had  Albinus’s,  Roederer’s,  Jenty’s,  afid  Hunter’s  works 
upon  the  pregnant  uterus )  Weitbrecbt  and  Leber  on 
the  joints  and  freffi  bones  ) .  Soemerring  on  the  brain  5 
Zinn  on  the  eye  )  Cotunnius,  Meckel  junior,  &c.  on 
the  ear  )  Walter  on  the  nerves  of  the  thorax  and  ab¬ 
domen  ;  Dr  Monro  on  the  burfoe  mucofae,  &c. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  anatomical  fi¬ 
gures  that  have  been  publiffied  in  this  century  of  par¬ 
ticular  and  fmaller  parts  of  the  body,  by  Morgagni, 
Ruvfch,  Valfalva,  SanClorini,  Heifter,  Vater,  Cant, 
Zimmerman,  Waltcrus,  and  others. 

Thofe  elegant  plates  of  the  brain,  however,  juft  pub¬ 
liffied  by  M.  Vicq.  d’Azyr,  muft  not  pafs  without  no¬ 
tice,  efpecially  as  they  form  part  of  an  univerfal  fyftem 
of  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  both  human  and  compara¬ 
tive,  propufed  to  be  executed  in  the  fame  fpkndid  llylc. 
Upon  the  brain  alone  19  folio  plates  are  employed) 
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of  which  feveral  are  coloured.  The  figures  are  deli-  Hiftory 
neated  with  accuracy  and  clearnefs  )  but  the  colouring  1— i- 
is  rather  beautiful  than  correCL  Such  parts  of  this 
work  as  may  be  publiffied,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  anatomift  and  the  philofopber  )  but 
the  entire  dtfign  is  apparently  too  extenfive  to  be  ac- 
compliffied  within  the  period  of  a  Angle  life.  In  our 
otvn  country,  alfo,  a  very  great  anatomical  work  is 
carrying  on  by  Andrew  Bell,  F.  S.  A.  S.  engraver  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Dr  Monro,  and  under  the  infpe&ion  of 
his  very  ingenious  affiftant  Mr  Fyfe.  It  is  to  compofe 
a  complete  illuftration,  both  general  and  particular,  of 
the  human  body,  by  a  feleflion  from  the  beft  plates  of 
all  the  greateft  anatomifts,  as  well  foreign  as  of  this 
country,  exhibiting  the  lateft  difeoveries  in  the  fcience, 
and  accompanied  with  copious  explanations.  The 
whole  number  of  plates  mentioned  in  the  ProfpeCtus  is 
240,  of  which  J52  are  already  done)  all  in  royal  folio. 

To  the  foreign  treatifes  already  mentioned  may  be 
added  thofe  recently  publiffied  by  Sabbatier  and  Plenck 
on  anatomy  in  general.  Among  ourfelves,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Keif,  Douglas,  Chefclden,  the  firft  Monro, 
Window,  &c.  are  too  well  known  to  need  defeription. 

The  laft  of  thefe  ufed  to  be  recommended  as  a  ftandard 
for  the  ftudents  of  anatomy  )  but  it  has  of  late  given 
place  to  a  more  accurate  and  comprehenfive  fyftem,  in 
three  volumes,  publiihed  by  Mr  Elliot  of  Edinburgh, 
upon  a  plan  approved  of  by  Dr  Monro,  and  executed  by 
Mr  Fyfe.  Dr  Simmons  of  London  has  alfo  obliged  the 
world  with  an  excellent  fyftem  of  anatomy  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  work  under  the  title  of  “  Elements  of  Anatomy 
and  the  Animal  Economy  in  which  the  fubje&s  are 
treated  with  uncommon  elegance  and  perfpicuity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century,  anatomy  made 
two  great  fteps,  by  the  invention  of  injections,  and  the 
method  of  making  what  we  commonly  call  preparations. 

Thefe  two  modern  arts  have  really  been  of  infinite  ufe 
to  anatomy )  and  befides  have  introduced  an  elegance 
into  our  adminiftrations,  which  in  former  times 'could 
not  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  poffible.  i  hey  arofe  in 
Holland  under  Swammerdam  and  Ruyfch,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  England  under  Cowper,  St  Andre,  and  others, 
where  they  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  anatomifts  of  former  ages  had  no  other  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  blood  veffels  than  what  they  were  able  to 
collcCt  from  laborious  diffeCtions,  and  from  examining 
the  fmaller  branches  of  them,  upon  fome  lucky  occa- 
fion,  when  they  were  found  more  than  commonly  loaded 
with  red  blood.  But  filling  the  vafcular  fyftem  with  a 
bright  coloured  wax,  enables  us  to  trace  the  large  vellels 
with  great  eafe,  renders  the  fmaller  much  more  confpi- 
cuouc ,  and  makes  thoufands  of  the  very  minute  ones 
vifible,'  which  from  their  delicacy,  and  the  tranfparency 
of  their  natural  contents,  are  otherwife  imperceptible. 

The  modern  art  of  corroding  the  fleftiy  parts  with  a 
menftruum,  and  of  leaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  i9  fo 
exceedingly  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ornamental, 
that  it  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenious  inventor  Dr 
Nicholls. 

The  wax-work  arts  of  the  moderns  might  deferve  no¬ 
tice  in  any  hiftory  of  anatomy,  if  the  mafters  in  that 
way  had  not  been  fo  carelefs  in  their  imitation.  Many 
of  the  wax  figures  are  fo  tawdry,  with  a  fliow  of  unna¬ 
tural  colours,  and  fo  very  incorreCl  in  the  tircurjvflances 
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General  of  figure,  fituation,  and  the  like,  that  though  they 

i  view  of  ftrike  a  vulgar  eye  with  admiration,  they  mult  appear 
the  (object.  ridicu]olls 

to  an  analomift.  But  thofe  figures  which 
are  caft  in  wax,  plafter,  or  lead,  from  the  real  fubjedl, 
and  which  of  late  years  have  been  frequently  made 
here,  are,  of  courfe,  very  correct  in  all  the  principal 
parts,  and  may  be  confidered  as  no  infignificant  acqui- 
fition  to  modern  anatomy.  The  proper,  or  principal, 
life  of  this  art  is,  to  preferve  a  very  perfect  likenefs  of 
fuch  fubjects  as  we  but  feldom  can  meet  with,  or  can¬ 
not  well  preferve  in  a  natural  date  ;  a  fubjedt  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  for  example. 

The  modern  improved  methods  of  preferving  animal 
bodies,  or  parts  of  them,  has  been  of  the  greateft  fer- 
vice  to  anatomy  •,  efpecially  in  having  the  time  and  la¬ 
bour  of  the  anatomift  in  the  nicer  diffedtions  of  the 
fmall  parts  of  the  body.  For  now,  whatever  he  has 
prepared  with  care,  he  can  preferve  ;  and  the  objedt  is 
ready  to  be  feen  at  any  time.  And  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  he  can  preferve  anatomical  curiofities,  or  rarities  of 
every  kind;  fuch  as,  parts  that  are  uncommonly  form¬ 
ed  ;  parts  that  are  difealed  :  the  parts  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  and  its  contents.  Large  colledlions  of  fuch  cu¬ 
riofities,  which  modern  anatomills  are  driving  almoft 
everywhere  to  procure,  are  of  infinite  fervice  to  the 
art,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  They  give  ftu- 
dents  clear  ideas  about  many  things  which  it  is  very 
effential  to  know,  and  yet  which  it  is  impoflible  that  a 
teacher  (hould  be  able  to  (how  otherwife,  were  he  ever 
fo  well  fupplied  with  frefh  fubjedls. 

$  2.  View  of  the  SubjeB  in  general,  and  Plan  of  the 
following  Treat ife. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  anatomy,  as  above  gi¬ 
ven,  implies  Amply  diffeBion  ;  but  by  this  term  fome- 
thing  more  is  ufually  underftnod. 

It  is  every  day  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  ;  and  a  p?rfon  who  is  faid  to  un- 
derftand  anatomy,  is  fuppofed  to  be  converfant  with  the 
flrudlure  and  arrangement  of  the  different  folid  parts 
of  the  body. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  Anatomy,  properly  fo 
called  ;  and  Comparative  Anatomy  :  the  firft  of  thefe 
is  confined  folely  to  the  human  body  ;  the  latter  in¬ 
cludes  all  animals,  fo  far  as  a  knowledge  of  their  ftruc- 
ture  may  tend  to  perfeft  cur  ideas  of  the  human  body. 

The  term  anatomy  may  alfo  have  another  and  more 
extenfive  fignification  :  it  may  be  employed  to  exprefs 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  llru&ure  and  difpofition  of 
the  parts,  but  likewife  of  their  economy  and  ufe.  Con¬ 
fidered  in  this  light,  it  will  feldom  fail  to  excite  the 
curiofity  of  people  of  tafle,  as  a  branch  of  philofophy  ; 
fince,  if  it  is  pleafing  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  body,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  to  difeover  all  the 
fprings  which  give  life  and  motion  to  the  machine,  and 
to  obferve  the  admirable  mechanifm  by  which  fo  many 
different  functions  are  executed. 

Aftronomy  and  anatomy,  as  Dr  Hunter,  after  Fon- 
tenelle,  obferves,  are  the  fludies  which  prefent  us  with 
the  moll  flriking  view  of  the  two  greateft  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  firft  of  thefe  fills  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  bis  immenfity,  in  the  largenefs,  di- 
ftances,  and  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  lalt 
aftonifhes  with  his  intelligence  and  art  in  the  variety 
and  delicacy  of  animal  mechanifm. 


The  human  body  has  been  commonly  enough  known  General 
by  the  name  Microcofmus,  or  the  little  world  ;  as  if  it  view  of 
did  not  differ  fo  much  from  the  univerfal  fvftem  of  na-*he  fubjeft- 
ture  in  the  fymmetry  and  number  of  its’ parts  as  in  v"“ 
their  fize. 

Galen’s  excellent  treatife  Dc  Vfu  Partium,  was  com- 
pofed  as  a  profe.  hymn  to  the  Creator ;  and  abounds 
with  as  irrefiftible  proofs  of  a  fuprerae  Caufe  and  go¬ 
verning  Providence,  as  we  find  in  modern  phyfico- 
theology.  And  Cicero  dwells  more  on  the  ftrufture  and 
economy  of  animals  than  on  all  the  productions  of  na¬ 
ture  befides,  when  he  wants  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  the 
gods  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe.  He 
there  takes  a  furvey  of  the  body  of  man  in  a  moll 
elegant  fynopfis  of  anatomy  ;  and  concludes  thus  : 

“  Quibus  rebus  expofitis,  fairs  docuiffe  videor,  hominis 
natura,  quanto  ornnes  anteiret  animantes.  Ex  quo  de¬ 
bet  intelligi,  nec  figuram  fitumque  membrorum,  nec  in¬ 
genii  mentifque  vim  talem  effici  potuiffe  fortuna.” 

The  fatistadlion  of  mind  which  arifes  from  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy,  and  the  influence  which  it  muft  naturally 
have  upon  our  minds  as  philofophers,  cannot  be  better 
conveyed  than  by  the  following  paffage  from  the  fame 
author:  “  Quae  contuens  animus,  accepit  ab  his  cog- 
nitionem  deorum,  ex  qua  oritur  pietas  :  cui  conjundta 
juftitia  eft,  reliquaeque  virtutes  :  ex  quibus  vita  beata 
exfiftit,  par  et  fimilis  deorum,  nulla  alia  re  nifi  immor- 
talitate,  quae  nihil  ad  bene  vivendum  pertinet,  cedens 
caeleftibus.” 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  the  animated  paffages 
of  this  fort  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  phvficians, 
philoiophers,  and  theologifts,  who  have  confidered  the 
ftruclure  and  functions  of  animals  with  a  view  towards 
the  Creator.  It  is  a  view  which  muft  ftrike  one  with  a 
moft  awful  conviction.  Who  can  know  and  confider 
the  thoufand  evident  proofs  of  the  aftoniftiing  art  of  the 
Creator,  in  forming  and  fuftaining  an  animal  body  fuch 
as  ours,  without  feeling  the  moft  pleafant  enthufiafm  ? 

Can  we  ferioufly  reflect  upon  this  awful  fubjecl,  with¬ 
out  being  almoft  loft  in  adoration  ?  without  longing 
for  another  life  after  this,  in  which  we  may  be  gratified 
with  the  higheft  enjoyment  which  our  faculties  and  na¬ 
ture  feem  capable  of,  the  feeing  and  comprehending 
the  whole  plan  of  the  Creator,  in  forming  the  univerfe 
and  in  directing  all  its  operations  ? 

But  the  more  immediate  purpofes  of  anatomy  con¬ 
cern  thofe  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  health,  as 
this  ftudy  is  neceffary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  all  the 
branches  of  medicine.  The  more  we  know  of  our  fa¬ 
bric,  the  more  reafon  we  have  to  believe,  that  if  our 
fenfes  were  more  acute,  and  our  judgment  more  enlar¬ 
ged,  we  (hould  be  able  to  trace  many  fprings  of  life 
which  are  now  hidden  from  us :  by  the  lame  fagacity 
we  (hould  difeover  the  true  caufes  and  nature  of  dif- 
eafes  ;  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  health  of 
many,  who  are  now,  from  our  more  confined  know¬ 
ledge,  faid  to  labour  under  incurable  diforders.  Bv 
fuch  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  economy  of 
our  bodies,  we  (hould  difeover  even  the  feeds  of  diftafe*, 
and  deflroy  them  before  they  had  taken  root  in  the 
conftitution. 

That  anatomy  is  the  very  bafis  of  forgery  every  body 
allows.  It  is  difftClion  alone  that  can  teach  us,  where 
we  may  cut  the  living  body  with  freedom  and  difpatch  ; 
and  where  we  may  venture  with  great  circumfpctlion 
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General  and  delicacy  ;  and  where  we  rnuft  not  upon  any  ac- 
view  of  count  attempt  it.  This  informs  the  head,  gives  dex- 
-he  ibfcject.  ^er^v  to  tj,e  hand,  and  familiarizes  the  heart  with  a 
fort  of  neceifary  inhumanity,  the  ufe  of  cutting  inltru- 
ruents  upon  our  fellow-creatures. 

Befides  the  knowledge  of  our  body,  through  all  the 
variety  of  its  fruclure  and  operations  in  z  found  date, 
it  is  by  anatomy  only  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true  nature  of  mod  of  the  difeaies  which 
afHidt  humanity.  The  iymptoms  of  many  diforders 
are  often  equivocal ;  and  diieafes  themfelves  are  thence 
frequentlv  midaken,  even  by  fenfible,  experienced,  and 
attentive  phyficians.  But  by  anatomical  examination 
after  death,  we  can  with  certainty  find  out  the  mii- 
take,  and  learn  to  avoid  it  in  any  fitnilar  cafe. 

This  ufe  of  anatomy  has  been  fo  generally  adopted 
bv  the  moderns,  that  the  cafes  already  publithed  are 
almod  innumerable  :  Mangetus,  Morgagni,  indeed  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  bell  modern  writings  in  phvfic,  are  full  of 
them.  And  if  we  look  among  the  phyficians  of  the 
bed  charadler,  and  oblerve  thofe  who  have  the  art  it- 
felf,  rather  than  the  cruft  of  the  profeffion  at  heart ; 
we  (hall  find  them  condantly  taking  pains  to  procure 
leave  to  examine  the  bodies  of  their  patients  after  death. 

After  having  confidered  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  ana¬ 
tomy  ;  the  various  difeoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
it,  from  time  to  time  ;  the  great  number  of  diligent 
obfervers  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  this  art  j  and 
the  importance  of  the  dudy,  not  only  for  the  prevent- 
tion  and  cure  of  difeafes,  but  in  furnithing  the  livelied 
proofs  of  divine  wifdom  ;  the  following  quedions  feem 
naturally  to  arife  :  For  what  purpofes  is  there  fuch  a 
variety  of  parts  in  the  human  body  ?  Why  fuch  a  com¬ 
plication  of  nice  and  tender  machinery  ?  Why  was 
there  not  rather  a  more  fimple,  kfs  delicate,  and  lefs 
expenfive  frame  (a)  ? 

In  order  to  acquire  a  fatisfaftory  general  idea  of  this 
fubjeil,  and  find  a  folution  of  ail  fucli  quedions,  let 
us,  in  our  imagination,  make  a  man  :  in  other  words, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  mind ,  or  immaterial  part,  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  corporeal  fabric,  in  order  to  hold  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  other  material  beings  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  body  •,  and  then  confider,  a  priori,  rvhatwill 
be  wanted  for  her  accommodation.  In  this  inquiry,  we 
{hall  plainly  fee  the  neceflity  or  advantage,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  final  caufe,  of  mod  of  the  parts  which  we  ac¬ 
tually  find  in  the  human  body.  And  if  we  confider 
that,  in  order  to  anfwerfomeof  the  requifites,  human 
wit  and  invention  would  be  very  infufficient  ;  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  if  we  meet  with  fome  parts  of  the  bo- 
-dy  whofe  ufe  we  cannot  yet  perceive,  and  with  fome 
operations  or  fun£lions  which  we  cannot  explain.  We 
can  fee  that  the  whole  bears  the  mod  driking  charac¬ 
ters  of  excelling  wifdom  and  ingenuity  :  but  the  im- 
perfeft  fenfes  and  capacity  of  man  cannot  pretend  to 
reach  every  part  of  a  machine,  which  nothing  lefs  than 
the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  could 
contrive  and  execute. 

Fird,  then,  The  mind,  the  thinking  immaterial  agent, 
mud  be  provided  with  a  place  of  immediate  refidence, 


which  fhall  have  all  the  requifites  for  the  union  of  fpirit  General 
and  body  accordingly  die  is  provided  with  the  brain,  view  of 
where  the  dwells  as  governor  and  fuperintendant  of  the tht  Ulbjec^ 
whole  fabric.  ' 

In  the  next  place.  As  file  is  to  hold  a  correfpondence 
with  all  the  material  beings  around  her,  (he  mud  be 
fupplied  w ich  organs  fitted  to  receive  the  different  kinds 
of  impreffions  which  they  will  make.  In  fa 61,  there¬ 
fore,  we  fee  that  the  is  provided  with  the  organs  of 


fend  ,  as  we  call  them  :  the 


eye  is  adapted  to  light*, 
the  ear  to  found  ;  the  nofe  to  fmell  ;  the  mouth  to 
tade  ;  and  the  {kin  to  touch. 

Further  :  She  mud  be  furniihed  with  organs  of  com¬ 
munication  between  herfelf  in  the  brain  and  thole  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfe,  to  give  her  information  of  all  the  im- 
preflions  that  are  made  upon  them  :  and  (he  mud  have 
organs  between  herfelf  in  the  brain  and  every  other 
part  of  the  body,  fitted  to  convey  her  commands  and 
influence  over  the  whole.  For  thefe  purpofes  the  nerves 
are  aftually  given.  They  are  chords,  which  rife  from 
the  brain,  the  immediate  refidence  of  the  mind,  and 
difperfe  themfelves  in  branches  through  all  parts  of  the 
body.  They  convey  all  the  different  kinds  of  fenfa- 
tior.s  to  the  mind,  in  the  brain  ;  and  likewife  carry  out 
from  thence  all  her  commands  or  influence  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  They  are  intended  to  be  occafional 
monitors  againd  all  fuch  impreffions  as  might  endanger 
the  wellbeing  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  particular  part  ; 
which  vindicates  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  having 
actually  fubje&ed  us  to  thofe  many  dilagreeable  and 
painful  fenfations  which  we  are  expoled  to  from  a  thou- 
fand  accidents  in  life. 

Moreover,  the  mind,  in  this  corporeal  fydem,  mud 
be  endued  with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  that  die  may  have  intercourfe  with  a  variety  of 
obje6ts  ;  that  die  may  dy  from  fuch  as  aTe  difagreeable, 
dangerous,  or  hurtful,  and  purfue  fuch  as  are  pleafant 
or  ufeful  to  her.  And  accordingly  (lie  is  furnifhed 
with  limbs,  and  with  mufeles  and  tendons,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  motion,  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
fabric  where  motion  is  neceflary. 

But  to  fupport,  to  give  firmnefs  and  fliape  to  the 
fabric  ;  to  keep  the  fofter  parts  in  their  proper  places  $ 
to  give  fixed  points  for,  and  the  proper  direction  to 
its  motions,  as  well  as  to  proteft  fome  of  the  more 
important  and  tender  organs  from  external  injuries  5 
there  mud  be  fome  firm  prop-work  interwoven  through 
the  u’hole.  And  in  faft,  for  fuch  purpofes  the  bones 
are  given. 

The  prop-work  mud  not  be  made  into  one  rigid  fa¬ 
bric,  for  that  would  prevent  motion.  Therefore  there 
are  a  number  of  bones. 

Thefe  pieces  mud  all  be  firmly  bound  together,  to 
prevent  their  diflocation.  And  this  end  is  perfe&ly 
well  anfwered  by  the  ligaments. 

The  extremities  of  thefe  bony  pieces,  where  they 
move  and  rub  upon  one  another,  mud  have  fmooth 
and  flippery  furfaces  for  cafy  motion.  This  is  mod 
happily  provided  for  by  the  cartilages  and  mucus  of 
the  joints. 

The 


(a)  The  following  beautiful  renrefentation  is  taken  from  the  late  Dr  Hunter’s  IntroduBory  LeBure  on  Ana¬ 
tomy, 
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General  The  interfaces  of  all  thefe  parts  mull  be  filled  up 
view  ef  with  fome  foft  and  ductile  matter,  which  fhall  keep 
the  fnbject.  tj5em  ;n  their  places,  unite  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
'  allow  them  to  move  a  little  upon  one  another.  And 
thefe  purpofes  are  anfwered  by  the  cellular  membrane 
or  adipofe  fubflar.ee. 

There  muft  be  an  outward  covering  over  the  whole 
apparatus,  both  to  give  it  compactnefs  and  to  defend  it 
from  a  thoufand  injuries  ;  which,  in  fa6i,  are  the  very 
purpofes  of  the  fkin  and  other  integuments. 

Laftlv,  The  mind  being  formed  for  fociety  and  in- 
tercourfe  with  beings  of  her  own  kind,  fhe  mult  be  en¬ 
dued  with  powers  of  exprefling  and  communicating  her 
thoughts  by  fome  fenfible  marks  or  figns ;  which  fhall 
be  both  eafy  to  herfelf,  and  admit  of  great  variety  :  and 
accordingly  fhe  is  provided  with  the  organs  and  faculty 
of  fpeech,  by  which  fhe  can  throw  out  figns  with  ama¬ 
zing  facility,  and  vary  them  without  end. 

Thus  we  have  built  up  an  animal  body  which  would 
feem  to  be  pretty  complete  :  but  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
matter  to  be  altered  and  worked  upon  by  matter  ;  fo 
in  a  very  little  time  fuch  a  living  creature  muft  be  de- 
ftroyed,  if  there  is  no  provifion  for  repairing  the  inju¬ 
ries  which  fhe  muft  commit  upon  herfelf,  and  thofe 
which  Ihe  muft  be  expofed  to  from  without.  There¬ 
fore  a  treafure  of  blood  is  aftuallv  provided  in  the  heart 
and  vafcular  fyftem,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  par¬ 
ticles,  fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  minuteft  parts 
of  the  animal ;  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  conveyed  bv 
the  arteries,  it  wafhes  every  part,  builds  up  what  was 
broken  down,  and  fweeps  away  the  old  and  ufelefs  ma¬ 
terials.  Hence  we  fee  the  neceflity  or  advantage  of  the 
heart  and  arterial  fyftem. 

What  more  there  was  of  this  blood  than  enough  to 
repair  the  prefent  damages  of  the  machine,  muft  not  be 
loft,  but  fliould  be  returned  again  to  the  heart  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  the  venous  fyftem  is  actually  provided. 

Thefe  requifites  in  the  animal  explain,  a  priori,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  old  materials  which  were  become  ufelefs,  and  are 
fwept  off  by  the  current  of  blood,  muft  be  feparated  and 
thrown  out  cf  the  fyftem.  Therefore  gland-,  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fecretion,  are  given  for  draining  whatever  is 
redundant,  vapid,  or  noxious,  from  the  mafs  of  blood  ; 
and  when  (trained,  they  are  thrown  out  by  emunftorie-, 
called  organs  of  excretion. 

But  now,  as  the  machine  muft  be  conftantly  wear¬ 
ing,  the  reparation  muft  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
miflion,  and  the  (trainers  muft  always  be  employed. 
Therefore  there  is  actually  a  perpetual  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  fecretions  are  always  going  on. 

Even  all  this  provifion,  however,  would  not  be  fufli- 
cient ;  for  that  (tore  of  blood  would  foon  be  confamcd, 
and  the  fabric  would  break  down,  if  there  were  not  a 
provifion  made  for  frefh  fupplies.  Thefe  we  obferve, 
in  faft,  are  profufelv  fcatterej  round  her  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  and  (lie  is  furnifhed  with 
hand-,  the  fitted  inftruments  that  could  have  been  con¬ 
trived,  for  gathering  them,  and  fur  preparing  them  in 
a  variety  of  ways  for  the  mouth. 

But  thefe  fupplies,  which  we  call  food,  muft  be  con- 
fiderably  changed  ;  they  muft  be  converted  into  blood. 
Therefore  (he  i--  provided  with  teeth  for  cutting  and 
bruiting  the  food,  and  with  a  ftomach  for  melting  it 
down :  In  ftiort,  with  all  the  organs  fubftrvitnt  to  di- 
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geftion.  The  finer  paris  of  the  aliments  only  can  be  General 
uletul  m  the  conftitution  :  thefe  muft  be  taken  up  and  view  of 
conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  the  dregs  muft  be  thrown  *he  kbjtcft. 
off.  \v  ith  this  view  the  inteftinal  canal  is  a{fually  gi-  < ~  ’ 

ven.  It  feparates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call 
chyle,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  fyftem  of 
ablorbent  veffels ;  and  the  feces  pafs  downuards,  to  be 
condu&ed  out  of  the  body. 

Now  we  have  got  our  animal  not  only  furniflied  with 
what  is  wanted  for  its  immediate  existence,  but  alfo 
with  the  powers  of  protracting  that  exiftence  to  an  in¬ 
definite  length  of  time.  But  its  duration,  we  may  pre¬ 
fume,  muft  neceffarily  be  limited  :  for  as  it  is  ncurifh- 
ed,  grows,  and  is  railed  up  to  its  full  ftrength  and  ut- 
raoft  perfection  ;  fo  it  mult  in  time,  in  common  witli 
all  material  beings,  begin  to  decay,  and  then  hurry  on 
to  final  ruin.  Hence  we  fee  the  neceflity  cf  a  fclieme 
for  renovation.  Accordingly  wife  Providence,  to  per¬ 
petuate  as  well  as  to  preferve  bis  work,  befides  giving  a 
ftrong  appetite  for  life  and  felf-prefervation,  has  made 
animals  male  and  female,  and  given  them  fuch  organs 
and  paflions  as  will  fecure  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies 
to  the  end  of  time. 

1  hus  we  fee,  that  by  the  very  imperfeft  furvev 
which  human  reafon  is  able  to  take  of  this  fubjeft,  the 
animal  man  muft  neceffarily  be  complex  in  his  corporeal 
fyftem,  and  in  its  operations. 

He  muft  have  one  great  and  general  fyltem,  the  vaf- 
cular,  branching  through  the  whole  for  circulation  : 

Another,  the  nervous,  with  its  appendages  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  for  every  kind  of  feeling  :  And  a  third,  for 
the  union  and  connexion  cf  all  thole  parts. 

Befides  thefe  primary  and  general  fyftems,  he  re¬ 
quires  others  which  may  be  more  local  or  confined : 

One  for  ftrengtb,  fupport,  and  protection  ;  the  bony 
eompages  :  Another  for  the  requifite  motions  of  the 
parts  among  themfelves,  as  well  as  for  moving  from 
place  to  place ;  the  mufcular  part  of  the  body  ;  An¬ 
other  to  prepare  nouriflunent  for  the  daily  recruit  of  the 
body;  the  digeflive  organs ;  And  one  for  propagating 
the  lpecies  ;  the  organs  of  generation. 

And  in  taking  this  general  furvey  of  what  would  ap¬ 
pear,  a  priori,  to  be  neceffary  for  adapting  an  animal  to 
the  (ituations  of  life,  we  obferve,  with  great  fatisfaClion, 
that  man  is  accordingly  made  of  fuch  fyftems,  and  for 
fuch  purpofes.  He  has  them  all  ;  and  he  has  nothing 
more  except  the  organs  of  rtfpiration.  Breathing  it 
feemed  difficult  to  account  for  a  priori :  we  only  knew 
it  to  be  in  faCt  effmtial  and  neceffary  tc  life.  N'jtwith- 
ftanding  this,  when  we  faw  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  their  fundions,  fo  well  accounted  for,  and 
fo  wifely  adapted  to  their  feveral  purpofes,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  refpiratiun  was  fo  likewife  :  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  difeoveries  of  Dr  Prieflley  have  lately 
thrown  light  upon  this  funflion  alfo,  as  will  be  (houn  in 
its  proper  place. 

Of  all  the  different  fyftems  in  the  human  body,  the 
ufe  and  neceflity  are  not  more  apparent,  than  the  wifi, 
dom  and  contrivance  which  has  been  extrted  in  putting 
them  all  into  the  mod  compaCl  and  convenient  form  : 
in  difpofing  them  fo,  that  they  (hall  mutually  receive 
and  give  helps  to  one  another  ;  and  that  all,  or  many 
of  the  parts,  (hall  not  only  anfwer  their  principal  end 
or  purpofe,  but  operate  fuccefsfully  and  ufcfully  in  a 
variety  of  lecoadary  ways. 

If 
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General  If  we  confider  the  whole  animal  machine  in  this 
view  of  light,  and  compare  it  with  any  machine  in  which  hu- 
the  fubjedl.  man  art  has  exerted  its  utmoft,  fuppofe  the  bed  con- 
ftrufted  (hip  that  ever  was  built,  we  (hall  be  convinced 
beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt,  that  there  are  intel¬ 
ligence  and  power  far  furpafling  what  humanity  can 
boaft  of. 

One  fuperiority  in  the  natural  machine  is  peculiarly 
ftriking.  In  machines  of  human  contrivance  or  art, 
there  is  no  internal  power,  no  principle  in  the  machine 
itfelf,  by  which  it  can  alter  and  accommodate  itfelf  to 
any  injury  which  it  may  fuffer,  or  make  up  any  injury 
which  admits  of  repair.  But  in  the  natural  machine, 
the  animal  body,  this  is  moft  wonderfully  provided  for, 
by  internal  powers  in  the  machine  itfelf',  many  of 
which  are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  ef¬ 
fects,  than  they  are  above  all  human  comprehenfion  as 
to  the  manner  and  means  of  their  operation.  Thus,  a 
wound  heals  up  of  itfelf  ;  a  broken  bone  is  made  firm 
again  by  a  callus  ;  a  dead  part  is  feparated  and  thrown 
off :  noxious  juices  are  driven  out  by  fome  of  the 
emunftories  •,  a  redundancy  is  removed  by  fome  fpon- 
taneous  bleeding  ;  a  bleeding  naturally  (lops  of  itfelf ; 
and  a  great  lo(s  of  blood,  from  any  caufe,  is  in  fome 
meafure  compenfated  by  a  contrafling  power  in  the 
.  vafcular  fyftem,  which  accommodates  the  capacity  of 
the  veffels  to  the  quantity  contained.  The  (lomach 
gives  information  when  the  fupplies  have  been  expend¬ 
ed  ;  reprefents,  with  great  exaftnefs,  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
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machine;  and  in  proportion  as  (he  meets  with  negleft,  General 
rifes  in  her  demand,  urges  her  petition  in  a  louder  tone,  view  of 
and  with  more  forcible  arguments.  For  its  protection,  ^  fuhj^ 
an  animal  body  refills  heat  and  cold  in  a  very  wonderful  v 
manner,  and  preferves  an  equal  temperature  in  a  burn¬ 
ing  and  in  a  freezing  atmofphere. 

■  A  further  excellence  and  fuperiority  in  the  natural 
machine,  if  pofiible,  dill  more  aflonilhing,  more  beyond 
all  human  comprehenfion,  than  what  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  is  the  following :  Befides  thofe  internal 
powers  of  felf-prefervation  in  each  individual,  when  two 
of  them  co-operate,  or  aft  in  concert,  they  are  endued 
with  powers  of  making  other  animals,  or  machines,  like 
themfelves,  which  again  are  pofi'effed  of  the  fame  powers 
of  producing  others,  and  fo  of  multiplying  the  fpecics 
without  end. 

Thefe  are  powers  which  mock  all  human  invention 
or  imitation.  They  are  charafteriftics  of  the  divine 
Arehiteft. 

Having  premifed  this  general  account  of  the  fubjeft, 
we  (hall  next  confider  the  method  to  be  obferved  in 
treating  it. 

Anatomy,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  Anatomy,  properly  fo  called,  or  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy.  In  the  following  treatife  we  (hall  adopt  the 
fame  arrangement.  In  the  firll  part  we  (hall  treat  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  in  the  fecond  of 
Comparative  Anatomy. 
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PART  I. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


THE  fiudy  of  the  human  body,  as  already  noticed, 
is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  The  firft,  which 
is  called  Anatomy ,  relates  to  the  matter  and  (Irufture 
of  its  parts  ;  the  fecond,  called  Physiology  and  animal 
economy ,  relates  to  the  principles  and  laws  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  operations  and  funftions. 

As  the  body  is  a  compound  of  folids  and  fluids,  Ana¬ 
tomy  is  divided  into, 

1.  The  Anatomy  of  the  folids,  and 

2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  fluids. 

I.  The  solids,  by  which  we  mean  all  parts  of  our 
body  which  are  not  fluid,  are  generally  divided  into 
two  claffes,  viz. 

1.  The  hard  folids  or  bones.  This  part  of  anatomy 
is  called  OJleology ;  which  fignifies  the  doftrine  of  the 
bones. 

2.  The  fofter  folids  ;  which  part  is  called  Sarcology, 
viz.  the  doftrine  of  flefh. 

This  divifion  of  the  folids,  we  may  obferve,  has  pro¬ 
bably  taken  its  origin  from  the  vulgar  obfervation,  that 
the  body  is  made  of  bone  and  fle(h.  And  as  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  what  are  called  foft  or  fle(hy 
parts,  Sarcology  is  fubdivided  into, 

(1.)  Angeiology,  or  the  doftrine  of  veffels  ;  by  which 
is  commonly  underftood  blood  veffels  : 

(2.)  Adenology ,  of  glands  ; 

(3.)  Neurology,  of  nerves  : 


(4.)  Myology,  of  mufcles:  and, 

(5.)  Splanchnology,  of  the  vifeera  or  bowels.  There 
is,  befides,  that  part  which  treats  of  the  organs  of  fenfe 
and  of  the  integuments. 

This  divifion  of  the  folids  has  been  here  mentioned, 
rather  for  the  fake  of  explaining  fo  many  words,  which 
are  conftantly  ufed  by  anatomifts,  than  for  its  import¬ 
ance  or  accuracy.  For  befides  many  other  objeftion3 
that  might  be  urged,  there  are  in  the  body  three  fpe- 
cies  of  folids,  viz.  griftle  or  cartilage,  hair,  and  nails  ; 
which  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  bone  and 
flefh  ;  and  therefore  cannot  fo  properly  be  brought  into 
the  ofteology  or  the  farcology.  The  cartilages,  were 
claffed  with  the  bones  :  becaufe  the  greatell  number  of 
them  are  appendages  to  bones  :  and  for  the  like  reafon 
the  hair  and  the  nails  were  claffed  with  the  integu¬ 
ments. 

II.  The  FLUIDS  of  the  human  body  may  be  divided 
into  three  kinds,  which  Dr  Hunter  calls  the  crude ,  the 
general  or  perfeB,  and  the  local  or  fecrcted fluid. 

1.  By  the  crude  fluid  is  meant  the  chyle,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  abforbed  at  the  furfaces  of  the  body  ;  in  other 
words,  what  is  recently  taken  into  the  body,  and  is  not 
yet  mixed  with  or  converted  into  blood. 

2.  The  general  or  perfeB  fluid  is  the  blood  itfelf;  viz. 
what  is  contained  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  and 
is  going  on  in  the  round  of  t he  circulation. 


3.  The 
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Ofleo'.ogy.  3-  The  local  or  fecreted,  are  thofe  fluids  peculiar  to 
v— — particular  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  ftrained  off  from 
the  blood,  and  yet  are  very  different  in  their  properties 
from  the  blood.  They  are  commonly  called  fecretions  ; 
and  fome  are  ufeful,  others  excrementitious. 

In  treating  of  the  Phyfology,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay 
what  plan  fhould  be  followed  :  for  every  method  which 
has  been  yet  propofed  is  attended  with  manifeft  in¬ 
convenience.  The  powers  and  operations  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  have  fuch  a  dependence  upon  one  another,  fuch 
connexions  and  reciprocal  influence,  that  they  cannot 
well  be  underftood  or  explained  feparately.  In  this 
fenfe  our  body  may  be  compared  to  a  circular  chain 
of  powers,  in  which  nothing  is  firft  or  laft,  nothing  fo- 
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litary  or  independent;  fo  that  wherever  we  .begin,  we  Ofteology. 
find  that  there  is  fomething  preceding  which  we  ought  '  ■  — v—  < 
to  have  known.  If  we  begin  with  the  brain  and  the 
nerves,  for  example,  we  fhall  find  that  thefe  cannot  ex- 
ill,  even  in  idea,  without  the  heart ;  if  we  fet  out  with 
the  heart  and  vafcular  fyftem,  we  fhall  prefently  be  fen- 
fible  that  the  brain  and  the  nerves  mud  be  fuppofed;  or, 
fhould  we  take  up  the  mouth,  and  follow  the  courfe  of 
the  aliment,  we  fhould  fee  that  the  very  firft  organ 
which  prefented  itfelf,  fuppofed  the  exiftence  both  of 
the  heart  and  brain :  wherefore  we  fhall  incorporate 
the  Phyfiology  with  the  Anatomy,  by  attempting  to 
explain  the  functions  after  we  have  demonftrated  the 
organs. 
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\\  E  begin  with  the  bones,  which  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  great  fupport  of  the  body,  tending  to  give  it 
fhape  and  firmnefs.— But  before  we  enter  into  the  de¬ 
tail  of  each  particular  bone,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  de- 
fcribe  their  compofition  and  connexions,  and  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  different  parts  which  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  relation  to  them  :  as  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
periofteum,  marrow,  and  fynovial  glands. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Bones  in  general ,  with  their  Ap- 
pendages ,  & c. 

SffitionoT"  THE  b°neS  are  °f  3  firm  and  hard  (B)  fubftance, 
die  bones.  of  a  white  colour»  and  perfe&ly  infenfible.  They  are 
the  moil  compact  and  folid  parts  of  the  body,  and 
ferve  for  the  attachment  or  fupport  of  all  the  other 
parts. 

Three  different  fubftances  are  ufually  diftinguifhed 
in  them  ;  their  exterior  or  bony  part,  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed  ;  their  fpongy  cells ;  and  their  reticular  fubftance. 
1  he  firft  of  thefe  is  formed  of  many  laminae  or  plates, 
compofing  a  firm  hard  fubftance. — The  fpongy  or  cel¬ 
lular  part  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to 
a  fponge,  from  the  little  cells  which  compofe  it.  This 
fubftance  forms  almoft  the  whole  of  the  extremities  of 
cylindrical  bones.  The  reticular  part  is  compofed  of 
fibres,  which  crofs  each  other  in  different  directions. 
This  net-work  forms  the  internal  furface  of  thofe  bones 
which  have  cavities. 

The  flat  bones,  as  thofe  of  the  head,  are  compofed 
only  of  the  laminae  and  the  cellular  fubftance.  This 
laft  is  ufually  found  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  dividing 
it  into  two  plates,  and  is  there  called  diploe. 

Gagliardi,  who  pretended  to  have  difcovered  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  claviculi  (c)  or  bony  proceffes,  which 
he  defcribes  as  traverfing  the  lamina;  to  unite  them  to¬ 
gether,  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  pretended  dif- 
covery  by  the  analogy  of  bones  to  the  bark  of  trees,  in 
which  certain  woody  nails  have  been  remarked  ;  but 
this  opinion  feems  to  be  altogether  fanciful. 
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Some  writers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  bones  are 
formed  by  layers  of  the  periofteum,  which  gradually 
oflify,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  timber  is  formed  in 
trees  by  the  hardening  of  the  white  fubftance  that  b 
found  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood.  M.  Du- 
hamel,  who  has  adopted  this  opinion,  fed  different 
animals  with  madder  and  their  ordinary  food  alternate¬ 
ly  during  a  certain  time;  and  he  afferts,  that  in  dif¬ 
fering  their  bones,  he  conftantly  obferved  diftinCI  lay¬ 
ers  of  red  and  white,  which  correfponded  with  the 
length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  madder  or  their  ufual 
aliment.  But  it  has  fince  been  proved  by  Detlrff, 
that  M.  Duhamel’s  experiments  were  inaccurate,  and 
that  neither  the  periofteum  nor  the  cartilages  are  tin¬ 
ged  by  the  ufe  of  madder,  which  is  known  to  affeCl  the 
bones  only. 

We  ufually  confider  in  a  bone,  its  body  and  its  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  diaphyfis 
to  the  body  or  middle  part,  and  divided  the  extremis 
ties  into  apophyfis  and  epiphyfis.  An  apophyfis,  or 
procefs,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  an  eminence 
continued  from  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  whereas  an  epi¬ 
phyfis  is  at  firft  a  fort  of  an  appendage  to  the  bone  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  cartilage.  Many  epiphyfes, 
which  appear  as  diftinfl  bones  in  the  foetus,  afterwards 
become  apophyfes  ;  for  they  are  at  length  fo  complete¬ 
ly  united  to  the  body  of  the  bone  as  not  to  be  dirt in- 
guifhable  from  it  in  the  adult  ftate.  It  is  not  unufual, 
however,  at  the  age  of  l8  and  even  '20  years,  to  find 
the  extremities  of  bones  ftill  in  the  ftate  of  epiphyfes. 

The  names  given  to  the  proceffes  of  bones  are  ex- 
preffive  of  their  (hape,  fize,  or  ufe;  thus  if  a  procefs  is 
large  and  of  a  fpherical  form,  it  is  called  caput,  or  head; 
if  the  head  is  flatted,  it  is  termed  condyle.  Some  pro¬ 
ceffes,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  (liletto,  a  bread,  or 
the  beak  of  a  crow,  are  called  Jhjloid ,  mafloid ,  or  cora¬ 
coid;  others  are  ftyled  ridges  or fpines.  The  two  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  os  femoris  derive  their  name  of  trochanters 
from  their  ofe. 

A  bone  has  its  cavities  as  well  as  proceffes.  Thefe 
A  a  cavities 


(b)  Mr  Scheele  difcovered  that  bones  contain  the  phofphoric  acid  united  with  calcareous  earth  ;  and  that  to 
this  combination  they  owe  their  firmntfs. 

(c)  In  his  Anat.  offium  nov.  invent,  illuflrat,  he  defcribes  four  kinds  of  thefe  claviculi  or  nails,  viz.  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  oblique,  headed,  and  crooked. 
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Ofteology.  cavities  either  extend  quite  through  its  fubftance,  or  ap- 
pear  only  as  depreffions.  The  former  are  called  fora¬ 
mina  or  holes,  and  thefe  foramina  are  fometimes  termed 
canals  or  conduits ,  according  to  their  form  and  ex¬ 
tent.  Of  the  depreffions,  fome  are  ufeful  in  articula¬ 
tion.  Thefe  are  called  cotyloid  when  they  are  deep, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  os  innominatum,  where  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  os  femoris;  or  glenoid  when  they 
are  fuperficial,  as  in  the  fcapula,  where  it  receives  the 
os  humeri.  Of  the  depreffions  that  are  not  defigned 
for  articulation,  thofe  which  have  fmall  apertures  are 
called  Jinufes ;  others  that  are  large,  and  not  equally 
furrounded  by  high  brims,  are  ftyled  fo[fce  ;  fuch  as  are 
long  and  narrow,  furrows  ;  or  if  broad  and  fuperficial 
without  brims,  finuofities.  Some  are  called  digital  irn- 
prefjions ,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  traces  of  a  finger 
j  on  foft  bodies. 

Connexion  We  ffiall  abridge  this  article,  which  is  exceedingly 
of  the  diffufe  in  the  generality  of  anatomical  books,  and  will 

feones.  endeavour  to  deferibe  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  it  will 

allow. 

The  bones  compofing  the  Ikeleton  are  fo  conftru&td, 
that  the  end  of  every  bone  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
extremity  of  that  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  this 
connexion  forms  what  is  called  their  articulation. 

Articulation  is  divided  into  diartlirofis,  fynarthrojis , 
and  ampluartlirofs,  or  moveable,  immoveable,  and  mix¬ 
ed  articulation.  Each  of  the  two  firlt  has  its  fubdivi- 
fions.  Thus  the  diartlirofis ,  or  moveable  articulation, 
includes,  I.  The  enarthrofis,  as  it  is  called,  when  a  large 
head  is  admitted  into  a  deep  cavity,  as  in  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  os  innominatum.  2.  Ar¬ 
throdia,  when  a  round  head  is  articulated  with  a  fuper¬ 
ficial  cavity,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  os  humeri  and  fcapula. 
3.  Ginglimus,  or  hinge-like  articulation,  as  in  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  thigh-bone  with  the  tibia.  The  enarthro- 
fis  and  arthrodia  allow  of  motion  to  all  fides  $  the  gin¬ 
glimus  only  of  flexion  and  extenfion. 

The  fynarlhrofis,  or  immoveable  articulation,  in¬ 
cludes,  1.  The  future,  when  the  two  bones  are  indent¬ 
ed  into  each  other,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  parietal 
bones.  2.  Gomphofis,  when  one  bone  is  fixed  into 
another,  in  the  manner  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  their 
fockets. 

The  term  amphiarthrofis  is  applied  to  thofe  articula¬ 
tions  which  partake  both  of  the  fynarlhrofis  and  diar- 
throfis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  bones  of  the  vertebrae, 
which  are  capable  of  motion  in  a  certain  degree,  al¬ 
though  they  are  firmly  conne&ed  together  by  interme¬ 
diate  cartilages. 

What  is  called  fymphi/fis  is  the  union  of  two  bones 
into  one  j  as  in  the  lower  jaw,  for  inftance,  which  in  the 
foetus  confifts  of  two  diftindt  bones,  but  becomes  one  in 
a  more  advanced  age,  by  the  offification  of  the  uniting 
cartilage. 

When  bones  are  thus  joined  by  the  means  of  cartila¬ 
ges,  the  union  is  ftyled  fynchondrofis ;  when  by  liga- 
3  ments  ,fyneurofis. 

Of  tfie  car-  Cartilages  are  white,  folid,  fmooth,  and  elaftic  fub- 
rilages.  ftances,  between  the  hardnefs  of  bones  and  ligaments, 
and  feemingly  of  a  fibrous  texture.  We  are  not  able 
to  trace  any  veflels  into  their  fubftance  by  injedlion,  nor 
are  they  ever  found  tinged  in  animals  that  have  been 
fed  with  madder. 

They  may  be  diftinguiffied  into,  ift,  Thofe  which 
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are  connedled  with  the  bones  ;  and  2dly,  Thofe  which  Ofteology. 
belong  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  firft  ferve  either  "V"—- 
to  cover  the  ends  and  cavities  of  bones  intended  for  mo¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  articulations,  where  by  their  fmoothnefs 
they  facilitate  motions,  which  the  bones  alone  could 
not  execute  with  fo  much  freedom  5  or,  they  ferve  to 
unite  bones  together,  as  in  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  or  to 
lengthen  them  as  in  the  ribs. 

Many  of  them  offifying  as  we  advance  in  life,  their 
number  is  lefs  in  the  adult  than  in  the  foetus,  and  of 
courfe  there  are  fewer  bones  in  the  old  than  in  the 
young  fubjedt. 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  of  cartilages,  or  thofe  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  foft  parts,  we  have  inftances  in  the  larynx, 
where  we  find  them  ufeful  in  the  formation  of  the  voice, 
and  for  the  attachment  of  mufcles.  ^ 

The  periofteum  is  a  fine  membrane  of  a  compadl  cel- of  the  pe- 
lular  texture,  refledled  from  one  joint  to  another,  andriofteuni. 
ferving  as  a  common  covering  to  the  bones.  It  has 
fanguiferous  and  lymphatic  veflels,  and  is  fupplied  with 
nerves  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  adheres  very 
firmly  to  their  furface,  and  by  its  fmoothnefs  facilitates 
the  motion  of  mufcles.  It  likewife  fupports  the  veflels 
that  go  to  be  diftributed  through  the  fubftance  of  the 
bones,  and  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  articulations. 

At  the  extremities  of  bones,  where  it  is  found  covering 
a  cartilage,  it  has  by  fome  been  improperly  confidered 
as  a  diltindf  membrane,  and  named  perichondrium. 

This,  in  its  ufe  and  ftrudture,  refembles  the  periofteum. 

Where  it  covers  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  it  has  gotten  the 
name  of  pericranium. 

The  periofteum  is  not  a  produdlion  of  the  dura  mater, 
as  the  ancients,  and  after  them  Havers,  imagined  ;  nor 
are  the  bones  formed  by  the  offification  of  this  mem¬ 
brane,  at  lead  when  it  is  in  a  found  ftate,  as  fome  late 
tvriters  have  fuppofed. 

The  periofteum  is  deficient  in  the  teeth  above  the 
fockets,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  bones  to  which  ligaments 
or  tendons  are  attached.  „ 

The  marrow  is  a  fat  oily  fubftance,  filling  the  cavi-Qftht 
ties  of  bones.  In  the  great  cavities  of  long  bones  it  marrow, 
is  of  a  much  firmer  confidence  than  in  the  cells  of 
their  fpongy  part.  In  the  former  it  inclines  fomewhat 
to  a  yellowifh  tinge,  and  is  of  the  confiftence  of  fat ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  more  fluid,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

This  difference  in  colour  and  confiftence  is  orving  to 
accidental  caufes  both  kinds  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  may  both  be  deferibed  under  the  common  name  of 
marrow,  though  fome  writers  give  this  name  onjy  to 
the  fat-like  fubftance,  and  call  the  other  the  medullary 
juice. 

The  marrow  is  contained  in  a  very  fine  and  tranfpa- 
rent  membrane,  which  is  fupplied  with  a  great  number 
of  blood  veflels,  chiefly  from  the  periofteum.  This  mem- 
brana  medullaris  adheres  to  the  inner  furface  of  the 
bones,  and  furnifhes  an  infinite  number  of  minute  bags 
or  veficles  for  enclofing  the  marrow,  which  is  likewife 
fupported  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones  by  the  long  fila¬ 
ments  of  their  reticular  fubftance. 

Befides  the  veflels  from  the  periofteum,  the  membra- 
na  medullaris  is  furnifhed  avith  others,  which  in  the  long 
bones  may  be  feen  paffing  in  near  the  extremities  of  the 
bone,  and  fending  off  numerous  branches  that  ramify 
through  all  the  veficles  of  this  membrane. 

The  bones,  and  the  cells  containing  the  marrow, 

are 
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Ofteology.  are  likewife  furnilhed  with  lymphatics.  By  their  means, 

— - -y™“- J  the  marrow,  like  the  fat,  may  be  taken  up  in  a  greater 
quantity  than  it  is  fecreted  :  and  hence  it  is  that  fo  lit¬ 
tle  is  found  in  the  bones  of  thofe  who  die  of  lingering 
difeafes. 

It  is  dill  a  matter  of  controverfy,  Whether  the  mar¬ 
row  is  fenfible  or  not  ?  We  are  certainly  not  able  to 
trace  any  nerves  to  it  ;  and  from  this  circumdance,  and 
its  analogy  to  fat,  Haller  has  ventured  to  conlider  it  as 
infenfible.  On  the  other  hand,  Duverney  afferts,  that 
an  iniury  done  to  this  fubltance  in  a  living  animal  was 
attended  with  great  pain.  In  this  difpute  phyfiologids 
do  not  feem  to  have  fufficientlv  diicriminated  between 
the  marrow  itfelf  and  the  membranous  cells  in  which  it 
is  contained.  The  former,  like  the  fat,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  fecreted,  and  of  courfe  an  inorganized  mat¬ 
ter,  may,  with  propriety,  be  ranked  among  the  infen- 
fible  parts,  as  much  as  infpilTated  mucus  or  any  other 
fecreted  matter  in  the  body  ;  whereas  the  membrana 
medullaris  being  vafcular,  though  it  poffeffes  but  an  ob- 
fcure  degree  of  feeling  in  a  found  date,  is  not  perfectly 
infenfible. 

The  marrow  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  intended 
for  the  nouriihment  and  renewal  of  the  bones  •,  but 
this  doctrine  is  now  pretty  generally  and  defervedly 
exploded.  It  feems  probable  that  the  marrow  is  to 
the  bones  what  fat  is  to  the  foft  parts.  They  both 
ferve  for  fome  important  purpofes  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy  •,  but  their  particular  ufe  has  never  yet  been 
clearly  afcertained.  The  marrow,  from  the  tranfuda- 
tion  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  a  Ikeleton,  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  diminifh  their  brittlenefs  ;  and  Havers,  who 
has  written  profeffedly  on  the  bones,  defcribes  the  ca¬ 
nals  by  which  the  marrow  is  conveyed  through  every 
part  of  their  fubdance,  and  divides  them  into  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  tranfverfe  ones.  He  fpeaks  of  the  fird 
as  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bone  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  as  the  paffages  by  which  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  ones  communicate  with  each  other.  The  firni- 
larity  of  thefe  to  the  large  cancelli  in  burnt  bones,  and 
the  tranfudation  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  the 
fkeleton,  feems  to  prove  that  fome  fuch  paffages  do  ac- 
g  tually  exid. 

Sjnovial  The  fynovial  glands  are  fmall  bodies  (d),  fuppofed 
glands.  to  be  of  a  glandular  dructure,  and  exceedingly  vafcu¬ 
lar,  fecreting  a  duid  of  a  clear  mucilaginous  nature, 
which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  joints.  They  are  placed 
in  fmall  cavities  in  the  articulations,  fo  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  gently  compreffed  by  the  motion  of  the 
joint,  which  expreffes  their  juice  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  fri&ion.  When  the  fynovia  is  wanting,  or  is 
of  too  thick  a  confidence,  the  joint  becomes  diff  and  in¬ 
capable  of  dexion  or  extenfion.  This  is  what  is  termed 
^  anchy/ojts. 

Iftheliga-  Ligaments  are  white,  glidening,  ineladic  bands, 
aenu.  of  a  compaft  fubdance,  more  or  lei's  broad  or  thick, 
and  ferving  to  conneft  the  bones  together.  They  are 
didinguilhed  by  didferent  names  adapted  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  forms  and  ufes.  Thofe  of  the  joints  are  called 
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either  round  or  burial.  The  round  ligament?  are  white,  Otleotory. 

tendinous,  and  ineladic.  They  are  llrong  and  dexible,  - ' 

and  are  found  only  in  the  joint  of  the  knee,  and  in  the 
articulation  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  os  innominatum. 

The  burfal  or  capfular  ligaments  lurround  the  whole 
joint  like  a  purfe,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  articula¬ 
tions  which  allow  motion  every  way,  as  in  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  arm  with  the  fcapula.  g 

Of  thofe  facs  called  Bwfa  Mucofa ,  a  few  were  O’"  the  bar* 
known  to  former  anatomids,  but  by  much  the  greater  fx  a-ucofx. 
number  have  been  fince  difcovered  by  Dr  Monro  (e), 
who  obferves,  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body  only ;  that  many  of  them  are  placed 
entirely  on  the  inner  fides  of  the  tendons,  between  tbtfe 
and  the  bones.  Many  others  cover  not  only  the  inner, 
but  the  outer  fides  of  the  tendons,  or  are  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  tendons  and  external  parts,  as  well  as  between 
thofe  and  the  bones. 

Some  are  fituated  between  the  tendons  and  external 
parts  only  or  cbiedy,  fome  between  contiguous  tendons, 
or  between  the  tendons  or  the  ligaments  and  the  joints. 

A  few  fuch  facs  are  obferved  where  the  proceffes  of  bones 
play  upon  the  ligaments,  or  where  one  bone  plays  upon 
another.  Where  two  or  more  tendons  are  contiguous, 
and  afterwards  feparate  from  each  other,  we  generally 
find  a  common  burfa  divided  into  branches  with  which 
it  communicates  ;  and  a  few  burfa:  of  contiguous  ten¬ 
dons  communicate  with  each  other. — Some,  in  healthy 
children,  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the  joints ; 
and  in  many  old  people  he  has  feen  fuch  communication 
formed  by  ufe  or  worn  by  fri&ion,  independent  of  dif- 
eafe. 

Their  proper  membrane  is  thin  and  tranfparent,  but 
very  denfe,  and  capable  of  confining  air  or  any  other 
fluid.  It  is  joined  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  the 
common  cellular  fubdance.  Between  the  burfa  and 
the  hard  fubdance  of  bone  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  or 
of  tough  membrane  is  very  generally  interpofed.  To 
the  cellular  fubdance  on  the  outfide  of  the  burfa,  the 
adipofe  fubdance  is  connected  :  except  where  the  burfa 
covers  a  tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,  much  expoftd  to 
preffure  or  friflion. 

In  feveral  places  a  mafs  of  fat,  covered  with  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  membrane  of  the  burfa,  proje&s  into  its 
cavity.  The  edges  of  this  are  divided  into  fringes. 

The  inner  fide  of  the  membrane  is  fmooth,  and  is 
extremely  flippery  from  the  liquor  fecreted  in  it.  9 

The  druflure  of  the  burfae  bears  a  drongrefemblanceThcirdrur- 
to  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joints.  1.  1  he  inner 
layer  of  the  ligament,  like  that  of  the  burfae,  is  thin  Qf  t|,0 
and  denfe.  2.  It  is  connefted  to  the  external  ligaments  c»pfular  ]i- 
by  the  common  cellular  fubdance.  3.  Between  it  and gamrntj  ui 
the  bones,  layers  of  cartilage,  or  the  articular  carti- tlle 
lages,  are  interpofed.  4*  At  the  hdes  of  the  joints, 
where  it  is  not  lubjefl  to  violent  preffure  and  friflion, 
the  adipofe  fubdance  is  connected  with  the  cellular 
membrane.  5.  Within  the  cavities  of  the  joints  we 
obferve  maffes  of  fat  projefling,  covered  with  fimilar 
blood  veffels,  and  with  fimilar  fimbria:  hanging  from 
A  a  2  their 


(d)  It  is  now  much  doubted,  however,  whether  the  appearances  in  the  joints,  which  arc  ufually  called  g/andr, 
are  any  thing  more  than  affemblages  of  fat. 

(E)  See  Defcriptioh  of  the  Burfce  Alucofe ,  SiC. 
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tlieir  edges.  6.  In  the  knee  the  upper  part  of  fuch  a 
mafs  of  fat  forms  what  has  been  called  the  mucilaginous 
gland  of  the  joint ,  and  the  under  part  projects  nto  the 
burfa  behind  the  ligament  which  ties  the  patella  to  the 
tibia.  7.  The  liquor  which  lubricates  jhe  burfse  lias  the 
fame  colour,  confidence,  and  properties,  as  that  of  the 
joints,  and  both  are  affected  in  the  fame  manner  by  bc-at, 
mineral  acids,  and  ardent  fpirits.  8.  In  fome  places  the 
burfse  conflantly  communicate  with  the  cavities  of.  the 
joints,  in  others  they  generally  do  fo  ;  from  w  hich  we 
may  infer  a  famenefs  of  ftruclure. 

When  we  examine  the  fimbriae  common  to  the  fatty 
bodies  of  the  joints  and  burfae,  and  which  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  du<fts  of  glands  lodged  within  the 
maffes  of  fat,  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  any  glandular 
appearance  wjtbin  them.  And  although  we  obferve 
many  velfels  difperfed  upon  the  membranes  of  the  fatty 
bodies  and  fimbriae  •,  and  that  wre  cannot  doubt  that 
thefe  fimbria  confift  of  duffs  which  contain  a  lubricating 
liquor,  and  can  even  prefs  fuch  a  liquor  from  them  ;  yet 
their  cavities  and  orifices  are  fo  minute,  that  they  are 
not  difcoverable  even  by  the  affiftance  of  magnifying 
glaffes.  Thefe  fimbria,  appear,  therefore,  to  be  duffs 
like  thofe  of  the  urethra,  which  prepare  a  mucilaginous 
liquor  without  the  affiftance  of  any  knotty  or  glandular 
organ. 

Upon  the  rvhole,  the  fynovia  feems  to  be  furniffied 
by  invifible  exhalent  arteries,  by  the  du£fs  of  the  fim¬ 
bria,  and  by  oil  exuding  from  the  adipofe  follicles  by 
paffages  not  yet  difeovered. 

The  word  Jkeleton,  which  by  its  etymology  implies 
limply  a  dry  preparation,  is  ufually  applied  to  an  affem- 
blage  of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  united  together  in 
their  natural  order.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  natural  Ikeleton, 
when  the  bones  are  connedted  together  by  their  own 
proper  ligaments  5  and  an  artificial  one,  when  they  are 
joined  by  any  other  fubftance,  as  wire,  &c. 

The  Ikeleton  is  generally  divided  into  the  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities.  The  firft  divifion  includes  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  and  face.  The  bones  of  the  trunk 
are  the  fpine,  ribs,  fternum,  and  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

The  upper  extremity  on  each  fide  confilts  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  ffioulder,  viz.  the  fcapula  and  clavicle  ;  the 
bone  of  the  arm  or  os  humeri ;  the  bones  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  and  thofe  of  the  hand. 

The  lower  extremity  on  each  fide  of  the  trunk  con- 
lilts  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  and 
foot. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Head. 


The  head  is  of  a  roundiffi  figure,  and  fomewhat 
oval  (f).  Its  greatelf  diameter  is  from  the  forehead 
to  the  occiput  y  its  upper  part  is  called  vertex ,  or 
crown  of  the  head  ;  its  anterior  or  fore-part  the  face  5 
and  the  upper  part  of  this,  fnciput,  or  forehead  j  its  fides 
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the  temples  ;  its  polferior,  or  hind  part,  the  occiput ;  Ofteology, 
and  its  inferior  part  the  bafts.  « 

i  he  bones  of  the  head  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of 
the  cranium  and  face. 


§  I.  Bones  of  the  Cranium  and  Face. 


There  are  eight  bones  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the  coro¬ 
nal  bone  or  os  frontis ;  the  two  parietal  bones  or  offa 
bregmatis  ;  the  os  occipitis  $  the  two  temporal  bones  5 
the  fphenoid  bone  5  and  the  os  ethmoides  or  cribriforme. 

Of  thefe,  only  the  os  occipitis  and  offa  bregmatis  are  11 
confidered  as  proper  to  the  cranium  ;  the  reft  being  com¬ 
mon  both  to  the  cranium  and  face. 

Thefe  bones  are  all  harder  at  their  furface  than  in 
their  middle  :  and  on  this  account  they  are  divided 
into  two  tables,  and  a  middle  fpongy  fubftance  called 
deploe. 

I11  this,  as  in  all  the  other  bones,  we  (hall  confider  its  Qf  the  os 
figure,  ftrudlure,  proceffes,  depreffions,  and  cavities ;  frontis. 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  other 
bones. 

The  os  frontis  has  fome  refemblance  in  lhape  to  the 
(hell  of  the  cockle.  Externally  it  is  convex,  its  con¬ 
cave  fide  being  turned  towards  the  brain.  This  bone, 
in  the  places  where  it  is  united  te  the  temporal  bones, 
is  very  thin,  and  has  there  no  diploe.  It  is  likewife 
exceedingly  thin  in  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye 
which  is  neareft  to  the  nofe.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
wound  in  the  eye,  by  a  fword,  or  any  other  pointed  in- 
ftrument,  is  fometimes  productive  of  immediate  death. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  fword  paffing  through  the  weak  part 
of  the  bone,  penetrates  the  brain,  and  divides  the 
nerves  at  their  origin ;  or  perhaps  opens  fome  blood- 
veffel,  the  confequences  of  which  are  foon  fatal. 

We  obferve  on  the  exterior  furface  of  this  bone  five 
apophyfes  or  proceffes,  which  are  eafily  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed.  One  of  thefe  is  placed  at  the  bottom  and 
narrowed:  part  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  the  nafal 
procefs,  from  its  fupporting  the  upper  end  of  the 
bones  of  the  nofe.  The  four  others  are  called  angu¬ 
lar  or  orbitar  proceffes.  They  affift  to  form  the  orbits, 
which  are  the  cavities  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

In  each  of  thefe  orbits  there  are  two  proceffes,  one  at 
the  interior  or  great  angle,  and  the  other  at  the  exte¬ 
rior  or  little  angle  of  the  orbit.  They  are  called  the 
angular  proctffes.  Between  thefe  a  ridge  is  extended 
in  form  of  an  arch,  and  on  this  the  eyebrows  are 
placed.  It  is  called  the  orbitar  or  fuperciliary  ridge, 
and  in  fome  mealure  covers  and  defends  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  There  is  a  hole  in  this  for  the  paffage  of  the 
frontal  veffels  and  nerves.  This  arch  is  interrupted 
near  the  nofe  by  a  fmall  pit,  in  which  the  tendon  of 
the  mufculus  obliquus  major  of  the  eye  is  fixed.  From 
the  under  part  of  each  fuperciliary  ridge  a  thin  plate 
runs  a  confiderable  way  backwards,  and  has  the  name 
of  orbitar ;  the  external  and  fore  part  of  this  plate 

forms 


(f)  The  bones  of  the  foetus  being  perfectly  diftinft,  and  the  mufcles  in  young  perfons  not  adting  much,  the 
lhape  of  the  head  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  much  on  the  management  of  children  when  very  young.  Velalius, 
who  has  remarked  the  difference  in  people  of  different  nations,  obferves,  for  inftance,  that  the  head  of  a  Turk  is 
conical,  from  the  early  ufe  of  the  turban  ;  whilft  that  of  an  Englilhman  is  flattened  by  the  chin-ftay.  Some  of  the 
lateft  phyfiologifts  fuppofo,  with  good  rtafon,  that  this  difference  is  chiefly  owing  to  certain  natural  caufes  with 
which  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted. 
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Ofteoiogy.  forms  a  finuofity  for  lodging  the  lachrymal  gland.  Be- 
■  '  tween  the  orbitar  plates  there  is  a  large  difcontinuation 
of  the  bone,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  cribriform  part 
of  the  os  ethmoides. 

On  examining  the  inner  furface  of  this  bone  at  its 
under  and  middle  part,  we  obferve  an  elevation  in  form 
of  a  ridge,  which  has  been  called  the  fpinous  procefs  ; 
it  afcends  for  fome  way,  dividing  the  bones  into  two 
confiderable  foffae,  in  which  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  are  placed.  To  a  narrow  furrow  in  this  ridge 
is  attached  the  extremity  of  the  falx,  as  the  membrane 
is  called,  which  divides  the  brain  into  two  hemifpheres. 
The  furrow  becoming  gradually  wider,  is  continued  to 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  the  falx 
fixed  to  it,  and  part  of  the  longitudinal  finus  lodged 
in  it.  Befides  the  two  foffae,  there  are  many  depref- 
fions,  which  appear  like  digital  impreflions,  and  owe 
their  formation  to  the  prominent  circumvolutions  of  the 
brain. 

In  the  foetus,  the  forehead  is  compofed  of  two  di- 
ftinft  bones  •,  fo  that  in  them  the  fagittal  future  reaches 
from  the  os  occipitis  to  the  nofe.  This  bone  is  al- 
moft  everywhere  compofed  of  two  tables  and  a  diploe. 
Thefe  two  tables,  feparating  from  each  other  under 
the  eyes,  form  two  cavities,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
face,  called  the  frontal  finufes.  Thefe  finufes  are  lined 
with  a  foft  membrane,  called  membrana  piluitaria.  In 
thefe  finufes  a  mucus  is  fecreted,  which  is  conftantly 
palling  through  two  fmall  holes  into  the  noftrils,  which 
it  ferves  to  moiften. 

The  os  frontis  is  joined  by  futures  to  many  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  viz.  to  the  parietal,  maxillary,  and 
temporal  bones  ;  to  the  os  ethmoides  ;  os  fphenoides  ; 
os  unguis;  and  offa  nafi.  The  future  which  connects 
j,  it  with  the  parietal  bones  is  called  the  coronal future . 

Of  the  pa-  The  parietal  bones  are  two  in  number  ;  they  are 
rietal bones,  very  thin,  and  even  tranfparent  in  fome  places.  The 
particular  figure  of  each  of  thefe  bones  is  that  of  an 
irregular  fquare,  bordered  with  indentations  through 
its  whole  circumference,  except  at  its  lower  part.  It 
will  be  eafily  conceived,  that  thefe  bones  which  com- 
pofe  the  fuperior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium,  and 
cover  the  greateft  part  of  the  brain,  form  a  kind  of 
vault.  On  their  inner  furface  we  obferve  the  marks 
of  the  veffels  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and  at  their  upper 
edge  the  groove  for  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus. 

The  offa  parietalia  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the 
fagittal  future  ;  to  the  os  fphenoides  and  offa  temporum 
by  the  fquamous  future;  to  the  os  occipitis  by  the 
lambdoidal  future  (g),  fo  called  from  its  refemblance 
to  the  Greek  letter  lambda ;  and  to  the  os  frontis  by 
the  coronal  future. 

In  the  foetus,  the  parietal  bones  are  feparated  from 
the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a  portion  of  the 
14  cranium  then  unoffified. 

'iftheocci-  The  occipital  bone  forms  the  poflerior  and  inferior 
utai  bune.  parts  0f  (he  Ikull ;  it  approaches  nearly  to  the  lhape  of 
a  lozenge,  and  is  indented  throughout  three  parts  of  its 
circumference. 

There  is  a  confiderable  hole  in  the  inferior  portion 


of  this  bone,  called  the  foramen  magnum ,  through  which  Ofteology. 
the  medulla  oblongata  paffes  into  the  fpine. — The  ner-  — \  —  ' 
vi  accefforii,  and  vertebral  arteries,  likewife  pafs  through 
it.  Behind  the  condyles  are  two  holes  for  the  paffage 
of  cervical  veins  into  the  lateral  finufes  ;  and  above 
them  are  two  others  for  the  paffage  of  the  eighth  pair 
and  acceffory  nerves  out  of  the  head.  At  the  (ides, 
and  a  little  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num,  are  two  proceffes,  called  the  condyles,  one  on 
each  fide  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  are  covered 
with  cartilage. 

The  external  furface  of  this  bone  has  a  large  tranf- 
verfe  arched  ridge,  under  which  the  bone  is  very  irre¬ 
gular,  where  it  affords  attachment  to  feveral  mufcles. 

On  examining  its  inner  furface,  we  may  obferve  two 
ridges  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  one  afeending  from  near  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  top  of  the  bone  ;  the  upper 
end  of  this,  in  which  the  falx  is  fixed,  is  hollow,  for 
lodging  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus  ;  and  the  under 
end  has  the  third  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  fixed  to  it. 

The  other  ridge,  which  runs  horizontally,  is  likewife 
hollow  for  containing  the  lateral  finufes.  Four  foffee 
are  formed  by  the  crols,  two  above  and  two  below.  In 
the  former  are  placed  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  latter  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

At  the  balls  of  the  cranium,  we  obferve  the  cunei¬ 
form  procefs,  (which  is  the  name  given  to  the  great 
apophyfis  at  the  fore  part  of  this  bone)  ;  it  ferves  for 
the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  os  occipitis  is  of  greater  ftrength  and  thicknefs 
than  either  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  though  ir¬ 
regularly  fo  ;  at  its  inferior  part,  where  it  is  thinnefi, 
it  is  covered  bv  a  great  number  of  mufcles. 

This  bone,  from  its  fituation,  being  more  liable  to  be 
injured  by  falls  than  any  other  bone  of  the  head,  nature 
has  wifely  given  it  the  greateft  ftrength  at  its  upper 
part,  where  it  is  moll  expofed  to  danger. 

It  is  joined  to  the  parietal  bones  by  the  lambdoidal 
future,  and  to  the  offa  temporum  by  the  additamen- 
tum  of  the  temporal  future.  It  is  likewife  conne&ed 
to  the  os  fphenoides  by  the  cuneiform  procefs.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  os  occipitis  that  the  head  is  united  to 
the  trunk,  the  two  condyles  of  this  bone  being  con¬ 
nected  to  the  fuperior  oblique  proceffes  of  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  neck.  15 

There  are  two  temporal  bones,  one  on  each  fide. —  Of  the  tem- 
We  may  diftinguilh  in  them  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  Poral  l)0nes- 
is  called  the  fquamous  or  fcaly  part ,  and  the  other  pars 
petrofa  from  its  hardnefs.  This  laft  is  fhaped  like  a 
pyramid. 

Each  of  thefe  divifions  affords  proceffes  and  cavities  : 
externally  there  are  three  proceffes;  one  anterior,  call¬ 
ed  the  zygomatic  procefs ;  one  pofterior,  called  the 
majloid  mamillary  procefs ,  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
nipple  ;  and  one  inferior,  called  the  fyloid  procefs ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fhaped  like  a  ftiletto,  or  dagger. 

The  cavities  are,  1.  The  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus.  2.  A  large  faffa  which  ferves  for  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  j/tw  ;  it  is  before  the  meatus  auditorius, 
and  immediately  under  the  zygomatic  procefs.  3.  The 

ftylo-maftuid 


(g)  The  lambdoidal  future  is  fometimes  very  irregular,  being  compofed  of  many  fmall  lutures,  which  furround 
fo  many  little  bones  called  offa  tnquetra ,  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  they  are  not  always  triangular. 
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Orteolrgy.  ftylo-maftoid  hole,  fo  called  from  it?  lltuation  between 
!  ■  v"  1  the  ftvloid  and  maftoid  procefles  ;  it  is  likewife  ftyled 
the  aqueduft  of  Fallopius,  and  affords  a  paffage  to  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  or  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 
4.  Below,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  laft  foramen,  we 
obferve  part  of  the  jugular  foffa,  in  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged.  Anterior 
and  fuperior  to  this  foffa  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen, 
through  which  paffes  the  carotid  artery.  This  foramen 
runs  firft:  upwards  and  then  forwards,  forming  a  kind  of 
elbow,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  os  petrofum. — 
At  this  part  of  each  temporal  bone,  we  may  obferve  the 
opening  of  the  Euflachian  tube,  a  canal  which  paffes 
from  the  ear  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe. 

In  examining  the  internal  furface  of  thefe  bones,  we 
may  remark  the  triangular  figure  of  their  petrous  part 
which  feparates  two  foffae  ;  one  fuperior  and  anterior  ; 
the  other  inferior  and  pofterior  :  the  latter  of  thefe 
compofes  part  of  the  foffa,  in  which  the  cerebellum  is 
placed  ;  and  the  former,  a  portion  of  the  lead  foffa  for 
the  bafis  of  the  brain.  On  the  pofterior  fide  of  the  pars 
petrofa,  we  obferve  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  into 
which  enters  the  double  nerve  of  the  feventh  pair.  On 
the  under  fide  of  this  procefs,  part  of  a  hole  appears, 
which  is  common  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  bones  •, 
-through  it  the  lateral  finus,  the  eighth  pair,  and  accef- 
fory  nerves,  pafs  out  of  the  head. 

The  pars  petrofa  contains  feveral  little  bones  called 
the  bones  of  the  ear;  which,  as  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  cranium,  fhall  be  defcribed  when 
we  are  treating  of  the  organs  of  hearing. 

The  offa  temporum  are  joined  to  the  offa  malarum, 
by  the  zygomatic  futures;  to  the  parietal  bones,  by  the 
fquamous  futures;  to  the  os  occipitis,  by  the  lambdoi- 
dal  future;  and  to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  the  future  of 
l6  that  name. 

■Of  the  os  This  bone,  from  its  fituation  amidft  the  other  bones 
fphenoides.  of  the  head,  has  been  fometimes  called  cuneiforme.  It 
is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  has  been  compared  to 
a  bat  with  its  wings  extended. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  its  middle  part  or  body, 
and  its  fides  or  wings. 

The  fore  part  of  the  body  has  a  fpine  or  ridge,  which 
makes  part  of  the  feptum  narium.  The  upper  part  of 
each  wing  forms  a  (hare  of  the  temple.  The  fore  part 
of  this  belongs  to  the  orbit ;  while  the  under  and  back 
part,  termed  fpinous  procefs ,  is  lodged  in  the  bafe  of 
the  Ikull  at  the  point  of  the  pars  petrofa.  But  two  of 
the  moft  remarkable  procefles  are  the  pterygoid  or  ali¬ 
form,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and 
at  no  great  diftance  from  it.  Eacli  of  thefe  proceffes 
is  divided  into  two  wings,  and  of  thefe  the  exterior 
one  is  the  wideft.  The  other  terminates  in  a  hook-like 
procefs. 

The  internal  furface  of  this  bone  affords  three  foffae. 
Two  of  thefe  are  formed  by  the  wings  of  the  bone, 
and  make  part  of  the  leffer  foffae  of  the  bafis  of  the 
cranium.  The  third,  which  is  fmaller,  is  on  the  top 
of  the  body  of  the  bone ;  and  is  called  fella  turcica , 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  Turkifh  faddle.  This  foffa, 
in  which  the  pituitary  gland  is  placed,  has  pofteriorly 
and  anteriorly  proceffes  called  the  clinoitl proceffes. 

There  are  twelve  holes  in  this  bone,  viz.  fix  on  each 
Jade.  The  firft  is  the  paffage  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
ocular  artery  ;  the  fecond,  or  large  flit,  tranfmits  the 
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third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  firft  part  of  the  fifth  pair  ifofteolcgj 
nerves  with  the  ocular  vein  ;  the  third  hole  gives  -y~™ 
paffage  to  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and 
the  fourth  hole  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves.  The  fifth  hole  is  the  paffage  of  the  artery 
of  the  dura  mater.  The  fixth  hole  is  fituated  above 
the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone  :  through 
it  a  refletled  branch  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  fifth  pair 
paffes. 

Within  the  fubftance  of  the  os  fphenoides  there  are 
two  finuies  feparated  by  a  bony  plate.  They  are  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane ;  and,  like  the  frontal  fi- 
nufes,  feparate  a  mucus  which  paffes  into  the  noftrils. 

The  os  fphenoides  is  joined  to  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  ;  and  likewife  to  the  offa  maxillaria,  offa  ma- 
lorum,  offa  palati,  and  vomer. 

This  bone  makes  part  of  the  bafis  of  the  Ikull,  aflifts 
in  forming  the  orbits,  and  affords  attachment  to  feveral 
mufcles. 

The  os  ethmoides  is  fituated  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cranium,  and  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure. 

From  the  great  number  of  holes  with  which  it  is 
pierced,  it  is  fometimes  called  os  cribriforme ,  or  fieve- 
like  bone. 

It  confifts  of  a  middle  part  and  two  fides.  The  of  the7 os 
middle  part  is  formed  of  a  thin  bony  plate,  in  which  ethmoide' 
are  an  infinite  number  of  holes  that  afford  a  paffage  toorcnbr‘* 
filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  From  the  middle  0f  f°rme- 
this  plate,  both  on  the  outfide,  and  from  within,  there 
rifes  up  a  procefs,  which  may  be  eafily  diilinguifhed. 

The  inner  one  is  called  crijla  ga/li ,  from  its  fuppofed 
refemblance  to  a  cock’s  comb.  To  this  procefs  the 
falx  of  the  dura  mater  is  attached.  The  exterior  pro¬ 
cefs,  which  has  the  fame  common  bafis  as  the  crifta 
galli,  is  a  fine  lamella  which  is  united  to  the  vomer  ; 
and  divides  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils,  though  unequally, 
it  being  generally  a  little  inclined  to  one  fide. 

The  lateral  parts  of  this  bone  are  eompofed  of  a 
cellular  fubftance ;  and  thefe  cells  are  fo  very  intri¬ 
cate,  that  their  figure  or  number  cannot  be  defcribed. 

Many  writers  have  on  this  account  called  this  part  of 
the  bone  the  labyrinth.  Thefe  cells  are  externally 
covered  witli  a  very  thin  bony  lamella.  This  part  of 
the  bone  is  called  the  os  planum ,  and  forms  part  of  the 
orbit. 

The  different  cells  of  this  bone,  which  are  numerous, 
and  which  are  everywhere  lined  with  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  evidently  ferve  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  nofe, 
in  which  the  organ  of  fmelling  refides. 

This  bone  is  joined  to  the  os  fphenoides,  os  frontis, 
offa  maxillaria,  offa  palati,  offa  nafi,  offa  unguis,  and 
vomer. 

The  ancients,  who  confidered  the  brain  as  the  feat 
of  all  the  humours,  imagined  that  this  vifeus  difehar- 
ged  its  redundant  moifture  through  the  holes  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  And  the  vulgar  ftill  think,  that  ab- 
feeffes  of  the  brain  difeharge  themfelves  through  the 
mouth  and  ears,  and  that  fnuff  is  liable  to  get  into  the 
head  ;  but  neither  fnuff  nor  the  matter  of  an  abfeefs 
are  more  capable  of  palling  through  the  cribriform 
bone,  than  the  ferofity  which  they  fuppofed  was  dif- 
charged  through  it  in  a  common  cold.  All  the  holes 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  filled  up  with  the  branches  of 
the  olfadlory  nerve.  Its  inner  part  is  likewife  covered 
with  the  dura  mater,  and  its  cells  are  everywhere  lined 
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Ofteo!o;y.  with  the  pituitary  membrane  •,  fo  that  neither  matter 
~v  nor  any  other  fluid  can  poflibly  pafs  through  this  bone 
either  externally  or  internally.  Matter  is  indeed  fome- 
times  di (charged  through  the  noftrils  •,  but  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  is  in  the  finufes  of  the  nofe,  and  not  in  the 
brain  ;  and  impofthumations  are  obferved  to  take  place 
in  the  ear,  which  fuppurate  and  difcharge  themfelveS 
externally. 

Eefore  we  leave  the  bones  of  the  head,  we  wifh  to 
make  fome  general  obfervations  on  its  ftru&ure  and  fi¬ 
gure.  As  the  cranium  might  have  been  compofed  of 
a  Angle  bone,  the  articulation  of  its  feveral  bones 
being  abfolutely  without  motion,  it  may  be  aiked  per¬ 
haps,  Why  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  bones  and  fo  great 
a  number  of  futures  ?  Many  advantages  may  poflibly 
arife  from  this  plurality  of  bones  and  futures,  which 
may  not  yet  have  been  obferved.  We  are  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  point  out  many  ufeful  ends,  which  could  only 
be  accomplifhed  by  this  peculiarity  of  ftru&ure.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  other  works  of  nature,  the  great  wif- 
dom  of  the  Creator  is  evinced,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite 
our  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  cranium,  by  being  divided  into  feveral  bones, 
grows  much  falter  and  with  greater  facility,  than  if  it 
was  compofed  of  one  piece  only.  In  the  foetus,  the 
bones,  as  sve  have  before  obferved,  are  perfedtly  diltinft 
from  each  other.  The  oflification  begins  in  the  middle 
of  each  bone,  and  proceeds  gradually  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence.  Hence  the  oflification,  and  of  courfe  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  head,  is  carried  on  from  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  points  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  bones  confe- 
quently  approach  each  other  in  the  fame  proportion. 
To  illuftrate  this  dodtrine  more  clearly,  if  it  can  want 
further  illuftration,  fuppofe  it  neceffary  for  the  parietal 
bones  which  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  to 
extend  their  oflification,  and  form  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  likewife. — Is  it  not  evident,  that  this  procefs 
would  be  much  more  tedious  than  it  is  now,  when  the 
os  frontis  and  the  parietal  bones  are  both  growing  at 
the  fame  time  ?  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  heads  of 
young  people,  in  which  the  bones  begin  to  touch  each 
other,  increafe  flowly  •,  and  that  the  proportionate  in- 
creafe  of  the  volume  of  the  head  is  greater  in  three 
months  in  the  foetus,  than  it  is  perhaps  in  twenty-four 
months  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

The  futures,  exclufive  of  their  advantages  in  fuf- 
pending  the  proceffes  of  the  dura  mater,  are  evidently 
of  great  utility  in  preventing  the  too  great  extent  of 
fractures  of  the  Ikull. — Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  by 
a  fall  or  blow,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  be¬ 
comes  fradtured.  The  fiffure,  which  in  a  head  com¬ 
pofed  of  only  one  bone,  would  be  liable  to  extend  it- 
felf  through  the  whole  of  it,  is  checked  and  fometimes 
perhaps  flopped  by  the  firft  future  it  meets,  and  the  ef- 
fedts  of  the  injury  are  confined  to  the  bone  on  which 
the  blow  was  received.  Ruyfch  indeed,  and  fome  others, 
will  not  allow  the  futures  to  be  of  any  fuch  ufe  j  but 
cafes  have  been  met  with  where  they  feemed  to  have  had 
this  effecl,  and  in  young  fubjedts  their  utility  in  this  re- 
fpedl  muft  be  ftill  more  obvious. 

The  fpherical  fhape  of  the  head  feems  likewife  to 
render  it  more  capable  of  refilling  external  violence  than 
any  other  lhape  would  do.  In  a  vault,  the  parts  mutu¬ 
ally  fupport  and  flrengthen  each  other,  and  this  happens 
in  the  cranium. . 
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§  2.  Proper  Bones  of  the  Face. 


Ofteology. 

< - v - - 

The  face,  which  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  bones,  ^  ^lS 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  boresecf 
The  upper  jaw  confifts  of  thirteen  bones,  exclufive  of  the  face, 
the  teeth.  Of  thefe,  fix  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
maxilla  fuperior,  and  one  in  the  middle. 

The  bones,  which  are  in  pairs,  are  the  offa  mala- 
rum,  ofia  maxillaria,  offa  nafi,  ofia  unguis,  ofia  palati, 
and  ofia  fpongiofa  inferiora.  The  fingle  bone  is  the 
vomer. 

Thefe  are  the  prominent  fquare  bones  which  are  pla-  Of  the  offa 
ced  under  the  eyes,  forming  parts  of  the  orbits  and  the  tnalanim. 
upper  part  of  the  cheeks.  Each  of  them  affords  three 
furfaces  :  one  exterior  and  a  little  convex  ;  a  fecond  fu¬ 
perior  and  concave,  forming  the  inferior  part  and  fides 
of  the  orbit  ;  and  a  third  pofterior,  irregular,  and  hol¬ 
lowed  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  mufcle. 

The  angles  of  each  bone  form  four  procefles,  two 
of  which  may  be  called  orbitar  proceffes  :  of  thefe  the 
upper  one  is  joined  by  future  to  the  os  frontis,  and 
that  below  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  is  con- 
nedled  with  the  os  fphenoides  by  means  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  future  ;  and  the  fourth  is  joined  to  the  zygomatic 
procefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  which  it  forms  the 
zygoma.  _  20 

Thefe  bones,  w'hich  are  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  are  Of  the  offa 
fo  called  becaufe  they  form  the  moft  confiderable  por-  j?ax‘*j‘iria 
tion  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  are  two  in  number,  and  upen° 
generally  remain  diftindf  through  life. 

Of  the  many  proceffes  which  are  to  be  feen  on  thefe 
bones,  and  which  are  connedted  with  the  bones  of  the 
face  and  Ikull,  we  (hall  deferibe  only  the  moft  remark¬ 
able. 

One  of  thefe  proceffes  is  at  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  bone,  making  part  of  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  and 
called  the  nafal procefs.  Another  forms  a  kind  of  cir¬ 
cular  fweep  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  bone,  in  which 
are  the  aveoli  or  fockets  for  the  teeth  :  this  is  called 
the  alveolar  procefs.  A  third  procefs  is  united  to  the 
os  malae  on  each  fide.  Between  this  and  the  nafal  pro¬ 
cefs  there  is  a  thin  plate,  which  forms  a  (hare  of  the 
orbit,  and  lies  over  a  paffage  for  the  fuperior  maxillary 
veffels  and  nerves — The  alveolar  procefs  has  pofteriorly 
a  confiderable  tuberofity  on  its  internal  furface,  called 
the  /naxillary  tuberofity. 

Behind  the  alveolar  procefs  w'e.obferve  two  horizon¬ 
tal  lamellae,  which  uniting  together,  form  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nofe.  The 
hollownefs  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  owing  to  this  par¬ 
tition’s  being  feated  fomewhat  higher  than  the  alveolar 
procefs. —  At  the  fore  part  of  the  horizontal  lamellas 
there  is  a  hole  called  foramen  incifvurn,  through  which 
fmall  blood  vtffels  and  nerves  go  between  the  mouth 
and  nofe. 

In  viewing  thefe  bones  internally,  we  obferve  a  foffa 
in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  nafal  procefs,  w  hich,  with 
the  os  unguis  and  os  fpongiofum  inferius,  forms  a  paf¬ 
fage  for  the  lachrymal  dudt. 

Where  thefe  two  bones  are  united  to  each  other,  they 
projedl  fomewhat  upwards  and  forwards,  leaving  be¬ 
tween  them  a  furrow,  into  which  the  lower  portion  of 
the  feptum  nafi  is  admitted. 

Each  of  thefe  bones  being  hollow',  a  confiderable  fi- 
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nus  is  formed  under  its  orbitarpart.  This  cavity,  which 
is  ufually  named  after  Highmore,  though  it  was  defcri- 
bed  by  Fallopius  and  others  before  his  time,  is  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane.  It  is  intended  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  other  (inufes  of  the  nofe,  and  opens 
into  the  noftrils. 

The  ofla  maxillaria  are  connected  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  and  aflift  in 
forming  not  only  the  cheeks,  but  likewife  the  palate, 
nofe,  and  orbits. 

The  ofla  nafi  form  two  irregular  fquares.  They  are 
thicker  and  narrower  above  than  below.  Externally 
they  are  fomewhat  convex,  and  internally  (lightly  con¬ 
cave.  Thefe  bones  conftitute  the  upper  part  of  the 
nofe.  At  their  fore  part  they  are  united  to  each  other, 
above  to  the  os  frontis,  by  their  (ides  to  the  ofla  maxil¬ 
laria  fuperiora,  pofteriorly  and  interiorly  to  the  feptum 
narium,  and  below  to  the  cartilages  that  compofe  the 
reft  of  the  noftrils. 

Thefe  little  tranfparent  bones  owe  their  name  to 
their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  a  finger  nail.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  ojfa  l 'aclirijmalia ,  from  their  concurring 
with  the  nalal  procefs  of  each  maxillary  bone  in  form¬ 
ing  a  lodgment  for  the  lachrymal  fac  and  dudt. 

The  ofla  unguis  are  of  an  irregular  figure.  Their  ex¬ 
ternal  furface  confifts  of  two  fmooth  parts,  divided  by  a 
middle  ridge.  One  of  thefe  parts,  which  is  concave 
and  neareft  to  the  nofe,  ferves  to  fupport  the  lachrymal 
fac  and  part  of  the  lachrymal  dudl.  The  other,  which 
is  flat,  forms  a  fmall  part  of  the  orbit. 

Each  of  thefe  bones  is  connedfed  with  the  os  frontis, 
os  ethmoides,  and  os  maxillare  fuperius. 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  fituated  at  the  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  between  the  os  fphenoides  and 
the  ofla  maxillaria  fuperiora,  are  of  a  very  irregular 
(hape,  and  ferve  to  form  the  nafal  and  maxillary  fofla, 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  orbit.  Where  they  are  uni¬ 
ted  to  each  other,  they  rife  up  into  a  fpine  on  their  in¬ 
ternal  furface.  This  fpine  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones,  ar.d  helps  to 
form  the  feptum  narium. 

Thefe  bones  are  joined  to  the  ofla  maxillaria  fuperi¬ 
ora,  os  ethmoides,  os  fphenoides,  and  vomer. 

This  bone  derives  its  name  from  its  refemblance  to 
a  ploughftiare.  It  is  a  long  and  flat  bone,  fomewhat 
thicker  at  its  back  than  at  its  fore  part.  At  its  upper 
part  we  obferve  a  furrow  extending  through  its  whole 
length.  The  pofterior  and  largeft  part  of  this  furrow 
receives  a  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  From  this  the 
furrow  advances  forwards,  and  becoming  narrower  and 
(hallower,  receives  fome  part  of  the  nafal  lamella  eth- 
moidea :  the  reft  ferves  to  fupport  the  middle  cartilage 
of  the  nofe. 

The  inferior  portion  of  this  bone  is  placed  on  the  na¬ 
fal  fpine  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  which  we 
mentioned  in  our  defcription  of  the  ofla  palati. 

The  vomer  is  united  to  the  os  fphenoides,  os  ethmoi¬ 
des,  ofla  maxillaria  fuperiora,  and  ofla  palati.  It  forms 
part  of  the  feptum  narium,  by  dividing  the  back  part 
the  nofe  into  two  noftrils. 

The  parts  which  are  ufually  defcribed  by  this  name, 
donotfeem  to  deferve  to  be  diftinguifhed  as  diftinft 
bones,  except  in  young  fubjedls.  They  confift  of  a 
fpon'gy  lamella  in  each  noftril,  which  is  united  to  the 


fpongy  lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  0f  which  they  are  Ofteolo 
by  fome  confidered  as  a  part.  *— y— 

Each  of  thefe  lamellae  is  longeft  from  behind  for¬ 
wards  ;  with  its  convex  furface  turned  towards  the  fep¬ 
tum  narium,  and  its  concave  part  towards  the  maxillary 
bone,  covering  the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duff  into 
the  nofe. 

Thefe  bones  are  covered  with  the  pituitary  mem¬ 


brane  ;  and  befides  their  connection  with  the  ethmoid 


bone,  are  joined  to  the  ofla  maxillaria  fuperiora,  ofla 
palati,  and  ofla  unguis. 

The  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which  in  its  (hape  ofthem 
refembles  a  horfe  (hoe,  confifts  of  two  diftirtCt  bones  nia  infer 
in  the  foetus ;  but  thefe  unite  together  foon  after  birth,  or. 
fo  as  to  form  only  one  bone.  The  upper  edge  of  this 
bone,  like  the  os  maxillare  fuperius,  has  an  alveolar  pro¬ 
cefs,  furniflied  with  fockets  for  the  tee(h. 

On  each  fide  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bone  rifes  al- 
moft  perpendicularly  into  two  proceffes.  The  higheft 
of  thefe,  called  the  coronoid  procefs,  is  pointed  and 
thin,  and  ferves  for  the  infertion  of  the  temporal  mufcle. 

The  other,  or  condyloid  procefs,  as  it  is  called,  is  ftiort- 
er  and  thicker,  and  ends  in  an  oblong  rounded  head, 
which  is  received  into  a  fofla  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
is  formed  for  a  moveable  articulation  with  the  cranium. 

This  joint  is  furniflied  with  a  moveable  cartilage.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  coronoid  procefs,  on  its  inner  part, 
we  obferve  a  foramen  extending  under  the  roots  of  all 
the  teeth,  and  terminating  at  the  outer  furface  of 
the  bone  near  the  chin.  Each  of  thefe  canals  tranfmits 
an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  from  which  branches  are 
fent  off  to  the  teeth. 

The  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  motion. 

By  flidipg  the  condyles  from  the  tj-vity  towards  the  emi¬ 
nences  on  each  fide,  we  bring  it  horizontally  fonvards, 
as  in  biting;  or  we  may  bring  the  condyles  only  for¬ 
ward,  and  tilt  the  reft  of  the  jaw  backward,  as  in  open¬ 
ing  the  mouth.  We  are  likewife  able  to  Aide  the  con¬ 
dyles  alternately  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  ca¬ 
vity  to  the  eminence,  and  vice  verfu ,  as  in  grinding  the 
teeth.  The  cartilages,  by  adapting  themfelves  to  the 
different  inequalities  in  thefe  feveral  motions  of  the  jaw, 
ferve  to  fecure  the  articulation,  and  to  prevent  any  in¬ 
juries  from  friction. 

The  alveolar  proceffes  are  compofed  of  an  outer  and 
inner  bony  plate,  united  together  by  thin  partitions, 
which  at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  divide  the  proceffes 
into  as  many  fockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But  at  the  back 
part  of  the  jaw,  where  the  teeth  have  more  than  one 
root,  we  find  a  diftinft  cell  for  each  root.  In  both  jaws 
thefe  proceffes  begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth ;  they 
likewife  accompany  them  in  their  growth,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  difappear  when  the  teeth  are  removed. 


§  3.  Of  the  Teeth. 


4? 


The  teeth  are  bones  of  a  particular  ftruflure,  formed  Of  the 
for  the  purpofes  of  maftication  and  the  articulation  of16'1*1- 
the  voice.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  their  com- 
pofition  and  figure,  their  number  and  arrangement,  and 
the  time  and  order  in  which  they  appear. 

In  each  tooth  we  may  diftinguifli  a  body,  a  neck,  and 


root  or  fangs. 


The  body  of  the  tooth  is  that  part  which  appears 

above 
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Ofteoloey.  above  the  gum*.  The  root  is  fixed  into  the  focket, 
— v*—'’  and  the  neck  is  the  middle  part  between  the  two. 

The  teeth  are  compofed  of  two  fubllances,  viz.  ena¬ 
mel  and  bone.  The  enamel,  or  the  vitreous  or  corti¬ 
cal  part  of  the  tooth,  is  a  white  and  very  hard  and 
compact  fubftance  peculiar  to  the  teeth,  and  appears 
fibrous  or  ftriated  when  broken.  This  fubflance  is 
thickefl  on  the  grinding  furface,  and  becoming  gradu¬ 
ally  thinner,  terminates  infenfibly  at  the  neck  of  the 
*  Tbefaur.  tooth.  Iluyfch  *  affirmed,  that  he  could  trace  the  ar- 
io.  No.  27.  teries  into  the  bardeft  part  of  the  teeth  5  Leeuwen- 
t  Arcan.  fioek  f  fufpefled  the  fibres  of  the  enamel  to  be  fo 
<at‘‘r'i  ^  many  veffels  ;  and  Monro  J  fays,  he  has  frequently  in- 
Epi/lol  jefted  the  veffels  of  the  teeth  in  children,  fo  as  to  make 
t  Aitat.  of  the  infide  of  the  cortex  appear  perfectly  red.  But  it 
the  Human  j$  certain,  that  it  is  not  tinged  by  a  madder  diet,  and 
that  no  injection  will  ever  reach  it,  fo  that  it  has  no  ap- 

tbe'Iceth"  Pearance  °f  being  vafcular  ||. 

The  bony  pai't,  which  compofes  the  inner  fubflance 
of  the  body,  neck,  and  root  of  the  tooth,  refemblei 
other  bones  in  its  ftructure,  but  it  is  much  harder  than 
the  molt  compaft  part  of  bones  in  general.  As  a 
tooth  when  once  formed  receives  no  tinge  from  a  mad¬ 
der  diet  and  as  the  minuteft  injections  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  its  fubflance,  this  part  of  a  tooth  has,  like 
the  enamel,  been  fuppofed  not  to  be  vafcular.  But 
when  we  confiaer  that  the  fangs  of  a  tooth  are  inverted 
by  a  periofteum,  and  that  the  fwellings  of  thefe  fangs 
are  analogous  to  the  fwellings  of  other  bones,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  there  is  a  fimilarity  of  flruc- 
ture  ;  and  that  this  bony  part  has  a  circulation  through 
its  fubftance,  although  from  its  hardnefs  we  are  unable 
to  demonftrate  its  veffels. 

In  each  tooth  we  find  an  inner  cavity,  into  which 
enter  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve.  This  cavity  begins 
by  a  fmall  opening,  and  becoming  larger,  terminates 
in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  In  advanced  life  this  hole 
fometimes  clofes,  and  the  tooth  is  of  courfe  rendered 
infenfible. 

The  periofteum  furrounds  the  teeth  from  their  fangs 
to  a  little  beyond  their  bonv  fockets,  where  we  find  it 
adhering  to  the  gums.  This  membrane,  while  it  en- 
clofes  the  teeth,  ferves  at  the  fame  time  to  line  the 
fockets  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  common  to 
both. 

The  teeth  are  likewife  fecured  in  their  fockets  by 
means  of  the  gums  ;  a  red,  vafcular,  firm,  and  elaftic 
fubftance,  that  poffeffes  but  little  infenfibility.  In  the 
gums  of  infants  we  find  a  hard  ridge  extending  through 
their  whole  length,  but  no  fuch  ridge  is  to  be  feen  in 
old  people  who  have  loft  their  teeth. 

The  number  of  the  teeth  in  both  jaws,  at  full  matu¬ 
rity,  ufually  varies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  claffes,  viz.  in- 
cifores,  canini,  and  grinders  or  molares  (11).  The  in- 
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ci fores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  each  jaw.  Ofteo 
X  hey  have  each  of  them  two  fur  faces;  one  anterior  and  ■  1  "— ■/ 
convex,  the  other  pofterior  and  lliglitly  concave,  both 
of  which  terminate  in  a  lharp  edge.  They  are  called 
incifores  from  their  ufe  in  dividing  the  food.  Thev 
are  ufually  broader  and  thicker  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
under  jaw;  and,  by  being  placed  fome  what  obliquely, 
generally  fall  over  the  latter. 

The  canini  derive  their  name  from  their  refemblance 
to  a  dog’s  tulks,  being  the  longeft  of  all  the  teeth. 

We  find  one  on  each  fide  of  the  incifores,  fo  that  there 
are  two  canini  in  each  jaw.  Their  fang  refembles  that 
of  the  incifores,  but  is  much  larger  ;  and  in  their  lhape 
they  appear  like  an  incifur  with  its  edge  worn  off,  lb 
as  to  terminate  in  a  narrow  point. 

Thefe  teeth  not  being  calculated  for  cutting  and  di¬ 
viding  the  food  like  the  incifores,  or  for  grinding  it 
like  the  molares,  feem  to  be  intended  for  laying  hold 
of  fubftances  (1). 

The  molares  or  grinders,  of  which  there  are  ten  in 
each  jaw,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  from  their  {hape  and 
fize  they  are  fitted  for  grinding  the  food.  Each  of 
the  incifores  and  canini  is  furniftied  only  with  one 
fang  ;  but  in  the  molares  of  the  under  jaw  weconftant- 
ly  find  two  fangs,  and  in  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw'three 
fangs.  Thefe  fangs  are  fometimes  feparated  into  two 
points,  and  each  of  thefe  points  has  fometimes  been  de- 
lcribed  as  a  diftin£t  fang. 

The  two  firft  of  the  molares,  or  thofe  neareft  to  the 
canine  teeth  on  each  fide,  differ  from  the  other  three, 
and  are  with  great  propriety  named  bicufpides  by  Mr 
Hunter.  They  have  fometimes  only  one  root,  and 
feem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  incifores 
and  the  larger  molares.  The  two  next  are  much  larger. 

The  fifth  or  laft  grinder  on  each  fide  is  fmaller  and 
Ihorter  than  the  reft  ;  and  from  its  not  cutting  the  gum 
till  after  the  age  of  twenty,  and  fometimes  not  till  much 
later  in  life,  it  is  called  dens  fapientiec. 

There  is  in  the  ftru&ure  and  arrangement  of  all 
thefe  teeth  an  art  which  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 

To  underftand  it  properly,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  con- 
fider  the  under  jaw  as  a  kind  of  lever,  with  its  fixed 
points  at  its  articulations  with  the  temporal  bones  :  it 
will  be  right  to  obferve,  too,  that  its  powers  arife  from 
its  different  mufcles,  but  in  elevations  chiefly  from  the 
temporalis  and  maffeter ;  and  that  the  aliment  confti- 
tutes  the  object  of  refiftance.  It  will  appear,  then, 
that  the  molares,  by  being  placed  neareft  the  centre  of 
motion,  are  calculated  to  prefs  with  a  much  greater 
force  than  the  other  teeth,  independent  of  the  grinding 
powers  which  they  poffefs  by  means  of  the  pterygoid 
mufcles ;  and  that  it  is  for  this  reafon  we  put  between 
them  any  hard  body  we  wifh  to  break. 

The  canini  and  incifores  are  placed  farther  from  this 
point,  and  of  courfe  cannot  exert  fo  much  force  ;  but 

B  b  they 


(h)  Mr  Hunter  has  thought  proper  to  vary  this  divifion.  He  retains  the  old  name  of  incifores  to  the  four 
fore  teeth,  but  he  diftinguilhes  the  canine  teeth  bv  the  name  of  the  cufpidati.  The  two  teeth  which  are  next 
to  thefe,  and  which  have  been  ufually  ranked  with  the  molares,  lie  calls  the  bicufpides ;  and  he  gives  the  name  of 
grinders  only  to  the  three  laft  teetli  on  each  fide. 

(0  Mr  Hunter  remarks  of  thefe  teeth,  that  we  may  trace  in  them  a  fimilarity  in  fliape,  fituation,  and  ufe, 
from  the  molt  imperfe&ly  carnivorous  animal,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  human  fpecies,  to  the  lion,  which  is 
the  moft  perfedlly  carnivorous. 
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Ofteology.  they  are  made  for  cutting  and  tearing  the  food,  and 
this  form  feems  to  make  amends  for  their  deficiency  in 
flrength. 

There  are  examples  of  children  who  have  come  into 
the  world  with  two,  three,  and  even  four  teeth  :  but 
thefe  examples  are  very  rare  ;  and  it  is  feldem  before 
the  feventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  that 
the  incifores,  which  are  the  firfl:  formed,  begin  to  pafs 
through  the  gum.  The  fymptoms  of  dentition,  how¬ 
ever,  in  confequence  of  irritation  from  the  teeth,  fre¬ 
quently  take  place  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  A- 
bout  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  month,  the  canini 
and  two  molares  make  their  appearance. 

The  dangerous  fymptoms  that  fometimes  accompany 
dentition,  are  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  teeth  on  the 
gum,  which  they  irritate  fo  as  to  excite  pain  and  in¬ 
flammation.  This  irritation  feems  to  occafion  a  gra¬ 
dual  wafting  of  the  gum  at  the  part,  till  at  length  the 
tooth  makes  its  appearance. 

The  fymptoms  are  more  or  lefs  alarming,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  refiftance  which  the  gum  affords  to  the 
teeth,  and  according  to  the  number  of  teeth  which 
may  chance  to  feek  a  paflage  at  the  fame  time.  Were 
they  all  to  appear  at  once,  children  would  fall  victims 
to  the  pain  and  exceflive  irritation  5  but  nature  has  fo 
very  wifely  difpofed  them,  that  they  ufually  appear 
one  after  the  other,  with  fome  diftance  of  time  be¬ 
tween  each.  The  firfl:  incifor  that  appears  is  generally 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  followed  by  one  in  the  up¬ 
per  jaw.  Sometimes  the  canini,  but  more  commonly 
one  of  the  molares,  begins  to  pafs  through  the  gum 
firfl. 

Thefe  20  teeth,  viz.  eight  incifores,  four  canini,  and 
eight  molares,  are  called  temporary  or  milk  teeth ,  be- 
caufe  they  are  all  fhed  between  the  age  of  feven  and 
14,  and  are  fucceeded  by  what  are  called  the  permanent 
or  adult  teeth.  The  latter  are  of  a  firmer  texture,  and 
have  larger  fangs. 

Thefe  adult  teeth  being  placed  in  a  diftindl  fet  of 
alveoli,  the  upper  fockets  gradually  difappear,  as  the 
under  ones  increafe  in  fize,  till  at  length  the  tempora¬ 
ry  or  upper  teeth,  having  no  longer  any  fupport,  con- 
fequently  fall  out. 

To  thefe  20  teeth  which  fucceed  the  temporary 
ones,  1  2  others  are  afterwards  added,  viz.  three  mo¬ 
lares  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws:  and  in  order  to  make 
room  for  this  addition,  we  find  that  the  jaws  gradually 
lengthen  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth  ;  fo 
that  with  20  teeth,  they  feem  to  be  as  completely  fill¬ 
ed  as  they  are  afterwards  with  32.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  the  face  is  rounder  and  flatter  in  children  than  in 
adults. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  we  may 
obferve,  that  in  a  foetus  of  four  months,  the  alveolar 
procefs  appears  only  as  a  (hallow  longitudinal  groove, 
divided  by  minute  ridges  into  a  number  of  intermediate 
depreffions ;  in  each  of  which  we  find  a  (mall  pulpy 
fubftance,  furrounded  by  a  vafcular  membrane.  This 
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pulp  gradually  ofiifies,  and  its  lower  part  is  lengthened  Ofteolog 
out  to  form  the  fang.  When  the  bony  part  of  the  “V" 
tooth  is  formed,-  its  furb.ce  begins  to  be  incrufted  with 
the  enamel.  How  the  latter  is  formed  and  depofited, 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  determine. 

The  rudiments  of  fome  of  the  adult  teeth  begin  to 
be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  pulp  of  one  of 
the  incifores  may  generally  be  perceived  in  a  foetus  of 
eight  months,  and  the  oflification  begins  in  it  foon  af¬ 
ter  birth.  The  firfl  biculpis  begins  to  offify  about  the 
fifth  or  fixth,  and  the  fecond  about  the  feventh  year. 

The  firfl  adult  grinder  cuts  the  gum  about  the  12th, 
the  fecond  about  the  1 8th,  and  the  third,  or  dens  fa~ 
pientue ,  ufually  between  the  20th  and  30th  year. 

The  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable  to  be  aflfefled 
by  difeafe.  Their  removal  is  likewife  the  natural  con¬ 
fequence  of  old  age  ;  for  as  we  advance  in  life,  the  al¬ 
veoli  fill  up,  and  the  teeth,  efpecially  the  incifores,  fall 
out.  When  this  happens,  the  chin  projefls  forward, 
and  the  face  is  much  (hortened. 

§  4.  Of  the  Os  Hyoides  (k). 

The  os  hyoides,  which  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the  28 
tongue,  was  fo  called  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  v. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  in  it,  its  body, 
horns,  and  appendices. 

The  body,  which  is  the  middle  and  broadeft  part  of 
the  bone,  is  fo  placed  that  it  may  be  eafily  felt  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  throat.  Anteriorly  it  is  irregularly 
convex,  and  its  inner  furface  is  unequally  concave.  Its 
cornua,  or  horns,  which  are  flat  and  a  little  bent,  be¬ 
ing  much  longer  than  the  body  part,  may  be  defcribed 
as  forming  the  fides  of  the  v.  The  appendices,  or  little 
horns, .  as  they  are  called  by  M.  Window  and  fome 
other  writers,  are  two  procefles  which  rife  up  from  the 
articulations  of  the  cornua  with  the  body,  and  are  ufu¬ 
ally  conneifled  with  the  ftyloid  procefs  on  each  fide  by 
means  of  a  ligament. 

The  ufes  of  this  bone  are  to  fupport  the  tongue  and 
afford  attachment  to  a  great  number  of  mufcles  ;  fome 
of  which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while 
others  adf  on  the  larynx  and  fauces. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Trunk. 

The  trunk  of  the  fkeleton  confifts  of  the  fpine,  the  29 
thorax,  and  the  pelvis. 

§  1 .  Of  the  Spine. 

The  fpine  is  competed  of  a  great  number  of  bones  3° 
called  vertehree,  forming  a  long  bony  column,  in  figure 
not  much  unlike  the  letter  f.  This  column,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  may 
be  faid  to  confilt  of  two  irregular  and  unequal  pyramids, 
united  to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins  where 
the  laft  lumbar  vertebra  joins  the  os  facrum. 

The  vertebra;  of  the  upper  and  longed:  pyramid  are 

called 


(k)  This  bone  is  very  feldom  preferved  with  the  fkeleton,  and  cannot  be  included  amongft  the  bones  of  the 
head  or  in  any  other  divifion  of  the  fkeleton.  Thomas  Bartholin  has  perhaps  very  properly  defcribed  it  among 
the  parts  contained  in  the  mouth  j  but  the  generality  of  anatomical  writers  have  placed  it,  as  it  is  here,  after  the 

bones  of  the  face. 
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called  true  vertebra,  in  contradiftindlion  to  thofe  of 
the  lowermoft  pyramid,  which,  from  their  being  im¬ 
moveable  in  the  adult,  are  ftyled  falfc  vertebra.  It  is 
upon  the  bones  of  the  fpine  that  the  body  turns  •,  and 
it  is  to  this  circumftanee  they  owe  their  name,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  vertere,  “  to  turn.” 

The  true  vertebrae  are  divided  into  three  claiTes,  of 
eervical,  dorfal,  and  lumbar  vertebrae. — The  f?lfe  ver¬ 
tebrae  confift  of  the  os  facrum  and  os  coccygis. 

In  each  vertebra,  as  in  other  bones,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  proceiTes,  and 
cavities. 

The  body,  which  is  convex  before,  and  concave  be¬ 
hind,-  where  it  adifts  in  forming  the  cavity  of  the  fpine, 
may  be  compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  off  tranf- 
yerfely. 

Each  vertebra  affords  feven  proceffes.  The  firft  is 
at  the  back  of  the  vertebra,  and  from  its  ffiape  and 
direflion  is  named  the  J pinout  proce/s.  On  each  lade  of 
this  are  two  others,  which,  from  their  fituation  with 
refpect  to  the  fpine,  are  called  tranfverfe procejjes.  The 
four  others  are  itvled  oblique  or  articular  procejjes.  They 
are  much  fmaller  than  the  fpinous  or  tranfverfe  ones. 
Two  of  them  are  placed  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rifing  from  near  the  balls 
of  each  tranfverfe  procefs.  They  have  gotten  the  name 
of  oblique  procejjes ,  from  their  fituation  with  refpect  to 
the  proceffes  with  which  they  are  articulated  ;  and  they 
are  fometimes  ftyled  articular  procejjes ,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  articulated  wffth  each  other;  the 
two  fuperior  proceffes  of  one  vertebra  being  articulated 
with  the  two  inferior  proceffes  of  the  vertebra  above  it. 
Each  of  thefe  proceffes  is  covered  with  cartilage  at  its 
articulation,  and  their  articulations  with  each  other  are 
by  a  fpecies  of  ginglimus. 

In  each  vertebra,  between  its  body  and  its  proceffes, 
we  find  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger.  Tbefe 
holes  are  foramina,  ccrrefpond  with  each  other  through 
all  the  vertebrae,  and  form  the  long  bony  channel  in 
which  the  fpinal  marrow  is  placed.  We  may  likewife 
obferve  four  notches  in  each  vertebra.  Two  of  thefe 
notches  are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  bone,  between  the  oblique  proceffes  and  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  Each  of  thefe  notches  meeting  with 
a  fimilar  opening  in  the  vertebra  above  or  below  it, 
forms  a  foramen  for  the  paffage  of  blood  veffels,  and  of 
the  nerves  out  of  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  are  united  together  by  means 
of  a  fubftance,  which  in  young  fubjefts  appears  to  be 
of  a  ligamentous,  but  in  adults  more  of  a  cartilaginous 
nature.  This  intervertebral  fubftance,  which  forms,  a 
kind  of  partition  between  the  feveral  vertebrae,  is  thicker 
and  more  flexible  between  the  lumbar  vertebras  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  fpine,  the  moft  confiderable  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  trunk  being  performed  on  thofe  vertebrae. 
This  fubftance  being  very  elaftic,  the  extenfion  and 
flexion  of  the  body,  and  its  motion  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  or  to  either 'fide,  are  performed  with  great  fa¬ 
cility.  Thiselafticity  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  people 
who  have  been  long  Handing,  or  have  carried  a  confi¬ 
derable  weight,  are  found  to  be  Ihorter  than  when  they 
have  been  long  in  bed.  In  the  two  firft  inftances  the 
intervertebral  cartilages  (as  they  are  ufually  called)  are 
evidently  more  expofed  to  compreffion  than  when  we 
are  in  bed  in  a  horizontal  pofture. 
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In  advanced  life  thefe  cartilages  become  fhrivelk-d,  Oteo’ogy. 
and  of  courfe'lofe  much  of  their  elafticity.  This  may  '  — v — 
ferve  to  account  for  the  decreafe  in  ftature  and  the 
Hooping  forward  which  are  ufually  to  be  obferved  in 
old  people. 

Befides  the  connexion  of  the  feveral  vertebrae  by 
means  of  this  intervertebral  fubftance,  there  are  like¬ 
wife  many  ftrong  ligaments,  both  external  and  internal, 
which  unite  the  bones  of  the  fpine  to  each  other.  Their 
union  is  alfo  (Lengthened  by  a  variety  of  ftrong  mufeles 
that  cover  and  furround  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  are  found  to  diminifh  in  den- 
fity,  and  to  be  lefs  firm  in  their  texture,  in  proportion 
as  they  increafe  in  bulk  ;  fo  that  the  low’ermoft  verte¬ 
brae,  though  the  largeft,  are  not  fo  heavy  in  proportion 
as  the  upper  ones.  By  this  means  the  fize  of  thefe 
bones  is  increafed  without  adding  to  their  weight ;  a 
circumftanee  of  no  little  importance  in  a  part  like  the 
fpine,  which,  befides  flexibility  and  fupplenefs,  feems  to 
require  lightnefs  as  one  of  its  effential  properties. 

In  very  young  children,  each  vertebra  confifts  of 
three  bony  pieces  united  by  cartilages  which  afterwards 
oflify. 

There  are  feven  vertebrae  of  the  neck — they  are  of  ver  eb-a? 
firmer  texture  than  the  other  bones  of  the  fpine.  Their  of  the  neck, 
tranfverfe  proceffes  are  forked  for  the  lodgment  of 
mufeles,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  we  obferve  a  fora¬ 
men,  through  which  pafs  the  cervical  artery  and  vein. 

The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  vertebrae  muft  be  deferib- 
ed  more  particularly.  The  firft  approaches  almoft  to 
an  oval  fhape. — On  its  fuperior  furface  it  has  two  cavi¬ 
ties  which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone 
with  which  it  is  articulated.  This  vertebra,  which  is 
called  atlas  from  its  fupporting  the  head,  cannot  well 
be  deferibed  as  having  either  body  or  fpinous  procefs, 
being  a  kind  of  bony  ring.  Anteriorly,  where  it  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  to  the  odontoid  procefs  of  the  fecond  verte¬ 
bra,  it  is  very  thin.  On  its  upper  furface  it  has  two 
cavities  which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone. 

By  this  connexion  the  head  is  allowed  to  move  for¬ 
wards  and  backwards,  but  has  very  little  motion  in  any 
other  direflion. 

The  fecond  vertebra  has  gotten  the  name  of  dentata, 
from  its  having,  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  a  pro¬ 
cefs  called  the  odontoid  or  tooth-like procejs,  which  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  atlas,  to  which  this  fecond  vertebra 
may  be  faid  to  ferve  as  an  axis.  This  odontoid  procefs 
is  of  a  cylindrical  fhape,  fomewhat  flattened,  however, 
anteriorly  and  pofteriorly.  At  its  fore  part,  where  it 
is  received  by-the  atlas,  we  may  obferve  a  fmooth,  con¬ 
vex,  articulating  furface.  It  is  by  means  of  this  arti¬ 
culation  that  the  head  performs  its  rotatory  motion, 
the  atlas  in  that  cafe  moving  upon  this  odontoid  pro¬ 
cefs  as  upon  a  pivot.  But  when  this  motion  is  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  head 
moves  much  either  to  the  right  or  left,  all  the  cervical 
vertebrae  feem  to  aflift,  otherwife  the  fpinal  marrow 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  divided  tranfverfely  by  the 
firft  vertebra.  31 

The  fpinous  procefs  of  each  of  the  cervical  vertebne  Vcrtehr* 
is  fhorter,  and  their  articular  proceffes  more  oblique, of  l>,t 
than  in  the  other  bones  of  the  fpine. 

Thefe  12  vertebra:  are  of  a  middle  fize  between  thofe 
of  the  neck  and  loins.  At  their  fides  we  may  obferve 
two  depreflions,  one  at  the  upper  and  the  other  at  the 
B  b  2  lower 
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lower  part  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra  •,  which  uniting 
with  fimilar  depreffions  in  the  vertebrae  above  and  be¬ 
low,  form  articulating  furfaces,  covered  with  cartilage?, 
for  receiving  the  heads  of  the  ribs  ;  and  at  the  fore  part 
of  their  tranfverfe  procefs  (excepting  the  two  iaft)  we 
find  an  articulating  furface  for  receiving  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ribs. 

Thefe  five  vertebrae  differ  only  from  thofe  of  the  back 
in  their  being  larger,  and  in  having  their  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes  at  a  greater  diltance  from  each  other.  The  moil: 
confiderable  motions  of  the  trunk  are  made  on  thefe 
vertebrae  ;  and  thefe  motions  could  not  be  performed 
with  fo  much  eafeT  were  the  proceffes  placed  nearer  to 
each  other. 

The  os  facrum,  which  is  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pieces 
in  young  fubje&s,  becomes  one  bone  in  more  advanced 

age.  .  .... 

It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  its  inferior  portion 
being  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  fuperior  part  has  two 
oblique  proceffes,  which  are  articulated  with  the  laft 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  and  it  has  likewife  commonly 
three  fmall  fpinous  proceffes,  which  gradually  become 
ihorter,  fo  that  the  lowermoft  is  not  fo  long  as  the  fe- 
cond,  nor  the  fecond  as  the  uppermoft.  Its  tranfverfe 
proceffes  are  formed  into  one  oblong  procefs,  which  be¬ 
comes  gradually  fmaller  as  it  defcends.  Its  concave  or 
anterior  fide  is  ufually  fmooth,  but  its  pofterior  convex 
fide  has  many  prominences  (the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  fpinous  proceffes  juft  now  mentioned), 
which  are  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  mufcular  and 
tendinous  parts  behind. 

This  bone  has  five  pair  of  holes,  whidh  afford  a  paf- 
fage  to  blood  vtffels,  and  likewife  to  the  nerves  that  are 
derived  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  is  continued 
even  here,  being  lodged  in  a  triangular  cavity,  that  be¬ 
comes  fmaller  as  it  defcends,  and  at  length  terminates 
obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  this  bone.  Below'  the 
third  divifion  of  the  os  facrum,  this  canal  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  bony  as  the  reft  of  the  fpine,  being  fecured 
at  its  back  part  only  by  a  very  ftrong  membrane,  fo 
that  a  wound  at  this  part  muft  be  extremely  dange¬ 
rous. 

The  os  facrum  is  united  laterally  to  the  offa  innorni- 
nata  or  hip-bones,  and  below  to  the  coccyx. 

The  coccyx,  which,  like  the  os  facrum,  is  in  young 
people  made  up  of  three  or  four  diftinct  parts,  ufually 
becomes  one  bone  in  the  adult  ftate. 

It  ferves  to  fupport  the  inteftinum  redlum  5  and,  by 
its  being  capable  of  fome  degree  of  motion  at  its  arti¬ 
culation  with  the  facrum,  and  being  like  that  bone  bent 
forwards,  we  are  enabled  to  fit  with  eafe. 

This  bone  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  fliape,  being 
broadeft  at  its  upper  part,  and  from  thence  growing 
narrower  to  its  apex,  where  it  is  not  bigger  than  the 
little  finger. 

It  has  got  its  name  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to 
a  cuckow’s  beak.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  vertebrae, 
being  commonly  without  any  proceffes,  and  having  no 
cavity  for  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  foramina  for  the  tranf- 
miffion  of  nerves. 

The  fpine,  of  which  we  have  now  finifhed  the  ana¬ 
tomical  defcription,  is  deftined  for  many  great  and  im¬ 
portant  ufes.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is  lodged  in  its 
bony  canal  fecure  from  external  injury.  It  ferves  as  a 
defence  to  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vifcera,  and  at 
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the  fame  time  fupports  the  head,  and  gives  a  general  Ofteology. 
firmnefs  to  the  whole  trunk.  1  ■' 

We  have  before  compared  it  to  the  letter/J  and  its 
different  turns  will  be  found  to  render  it  not  very  unlike 
the  figure  of  that  letter. — In  the  neck  we  fee  it  project¬ 
ing  fomewhat  forward  to  fupport  the  head,  which,  with¬ 
out  this  affiftance,  would  require  a  greater  number  of 
mufcles.  Lower  down,  in  the  thorax,  we  find  it  tak¬ 
ing  a  curved  direction  backwards,  and  of  courfe  in- 
creafing  the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  Alter  this,  in  the  loins, 
it  again  projects  forwards  in  a  direction  with  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity,  by  which  means  we  are  eafily  enabled 
to  keep  the  body  in  an  ereift  pofture,  for  otherwife  we 
fliould  be  liable  to  fall  forwards.  Towards  its  inferior 
extremity,  however,  it  again  recedes  backward,  and 
thus  aftifts  in  forming  the  pelvis,  the  name  given  to  the 
cavity  in  which  the  urinary  bladder,  inteftinum  reCtum, 
and  other  vifeera  are  placed. 

If  this  bony  column  had  been  formed  only  of  one 
piece,  it  would  have  been  much  more  eafily  fraCtured 
than  it  is  now  :  and  by  confining  the  Lrunk  to  a  ftiff  fi- 
tuation,  a  variety  of  motions  would  have  been  altogether 
prevented,  which  are  now  performed  with  eale  by  the 
great  number  of  bones  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  is  firm,  and  yet  to  this  firmnefs  there  is  added  a 
perfeft  flexibility.  If  it  be  required  to  carry  a  load 
upon  the  head,  the  neck  becomes  ftiff  with  the  affiftance 
of  its  mufcles,  and  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  load,'  as 
if  it  was  compofed  only  of  one  bone. — In  Hooping  like¬ 
wife,  or  in  turning  to  either  fide,  the' fpine  turns  itfelf 
in  every  direction,  as  if  all  its  bones  were  feparated  from 
each  other. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  like  the  fpine,  that  is  made  up 
of  fo  great  a  number  of  bones,  and  intended  for  fuch  a 
variety  of  motion,  there  muft  be  a  greater  danger  of 
diflocation  than  fraCture  ;  but  we  lhall  find  that  this  is 
very  wifely  guarded  agaiuft  in  every  direftion  by  the 
proceffes  belonging  to  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  liga¬ 
ments  cartilages,  &c.  by  which  thefe  bones  are  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other. 

§  2.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Thorax. 

The  thorax,  or  cheft,  is  compofed  of  many  bones,  viz.  6 
the  fternum  which  is  placed  at  its  anterior  part,  twelve 
ribs  on  each  fide  which  make  up  its  lateral  parts,  and 
the  dorfal  vertebrae  which  conftitute  its  pofterior  part. 

Thefe  laft  have  been  already  deferibed.  37 

The  fternum  is  the  long  bone  which  extends  itfelf  Of  the  ilei 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  breaft  anterior-11”111' 
ly,  and  to  which  the  ribs  and  the  clavicles  are  articu¬ 
lated. 

In  children  it  is  compofed  of  feveral  bones  united  by 
cartilages  ;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  moft  of  thefe 
cartilages  oflify,  and  the  fternum  in  the  adult  ftate  is 
found  to  eonfift  only  of  three  pieces,  and  fometimes 
becomes  one  bone.  It  is  however  generally  delcribed 
as  being  compofed  of  three  part; — one  fuperior,  which 
is  broad,  thick,  and  ftiort  j  and  one  in  the  middle, 
which  is  thinner,  narrower,  and  longer  than  the 
other. 

It  terminates  at  its  lower  part  by  a  third  piece,  which 
is  called  the  xyphoid  or  /word- like  cartilage ,  from  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  blade  of  a  Avoid,  and  be- 
caufe  in  young  fubjedls  it  is  commonly  in  a  cartilaginous 
ftate. 

We 
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Ofteoljjry.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  bone  is  articula- 
'  — ■ v--'  ted  with  the  clavicle  on  each  fide.  It  is  like  wife  joined 
to  the  fourteen  true  ribs,  viz.  feven  on  its  right,  and 
-S  feven  on  its  left  fide. 

Of  the  ribs.  The  ribs  are  bones  (haped  like  a  bow,  forming  the 
fides  of  the  cheft.  There  are  twelve  on  each  fide. 
They  are  diftinguilhed  into  true  and  falfe  ribs  :  The 
feven  upper  ribs  which  are  articulated  to  the  fternum 
are  called  true  ribs,  and  the  five  lower  ones  that  are 
not  immediately  attached  to  that  bone  are  called  falfe 
ribs. 

On  the  inferior  and  interior  furface  of  each  rib,  we 
obferve  a  finuofity  for  the  lodgment  of  an  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve. 

The  ribs  are  not  bony  through  their  whole  length, 
their  anterior  part  being  cartilaginous.  They  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  vertebrae  and  fternum.  Every  rib 
(or  at  leaft  the  greater  number  of  them)  has  at  its  pofte- 
rior  part  two  procefies  ;  one  at  its  extremity,  called  the 
head  of  the  rib ,  by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated 
with  the  body  of  two  vertebrae  ;  and  another,  called  its 
tuberofity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  trarifverfe 
procefs  of  the  loweft  of  thefe  two  vertebrae.  The  firft 
rib  is  not  articulated  by  its  extremity  to  two  vertebrae, 
being  fimply  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  back.  The  feven  fuperior  or  true  ribs  are 
articulated  anteriorly  with  the  fternum  by  their  carti¬ 
lages  ;  but  the  falfe  ribs  are  fupported  in  a  different 
manner — the  eighth,  which  is  the  firft  of  thefe  ribs, 
being  attached  by  its  cartilages  to  the  feventh  ;  the 
ninth  to  the  eighth,  &c. 

The  two  lowermoft  ribs  differ  likewife  from  all  the 
reft  in  the  following  particulars  :  They  are  articulated 
only  with  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  not  with  a  tranf- 
verfe  procefs  ;  and  anteriorly,  their  cartilage  is  loofe, 
not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  other  ribs  •, 
and  this  feems  to  be,  beeaule  the  molt  confiderable  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  trunk  are  not  performed  on  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae  alone,  but  likewife  on  the  two  laft  vertebrae  of 
the  back  :  fo  that  if  thefe  two  ribs  had  been  confined 
at  the  fore  part  like  the  other  ribs,  and  had  been  like¬ 
wife  articulated  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae,  and 
with  the  tranfverfe  procefies,  the  motion  of  the  two  laft 
vertebrae;  and  confequently  of  the  whole  trunk,  would 
have  been  impeded. 

The  ribs  help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  they 
afford  attachment  to  different  mufcles  ;  they  are  ufeful 
in  refpiration  ;  and  they  ferve  as  a  fecurity  to  the  heart 
and  lungs. 

$  3.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Pelvis. 

-p  The  pelvis  is  compofed  of  the  os  facrum,  os  coccvgis, 
and  two  offa  innominata.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  bones 
were  included  in  the  account  of  the  fpine,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong. 

In  children,  each  os  innominatum  is  compofed  of 
three  diftinfl  bones  ;  but  as  we  advance  in  life  the  in¬ 
termediate  cartilages  gradually  offify,  and  the  marks 
of  the  original  feparation  difappear,  fo  that  they  be¬ 
come  one  irregular  bone  ;  ftill,  however,  continuing  to 
retain  the  names  of  ilium,  ifchium,  ar.d  pubis,  by  which 
their  .divifions  were  originally  diftinguilhed,  and  to  be 
defcribed  as  three  different  bones  by  the  generality  of 
anatomifts.  The  os  ilium  forms  the  upper  and  mcft 
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confiderable  part  of  the  bone,  the  os  ifchium  its  lower  Ofteology. 
and  pofterior  portion,  and  the  os  pubis  its  fore  part.  1 1— 1  ' 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  articulated  pofie-  ..4° 
riorly  to  the  os  facrum  by  a  firm  cartilaginous  fubftance, C  5  ‘“urr“ 
and  is  united  to  the  os  pubis  before  and  to  the  os  if¬ 
chium  below.  Its  fuperior  portion  is  thin,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  ridge  called  the  crifta  or  fpine  of  the  ili¬ 
um,  and  more  commpnly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
haunch.  This  crifta  rifes  up  like  an  arch,  being  turned 
fomewhat  outwards,  fo  as  to  relemble  the  wings  of  a 
phaeton. 

Externally  the  bone  is  unequally  prominent  and  hol¬ 
lowed  for  the  lodgment  of  mufcles  :  internally  we  find 
it  fmooth  and  concave.  At  its  lower  part  there  is  a 
confiderable  ridge  on  its  inner  furface.  This  ridge 
extends  from  the  os  facrum,  and  correfponds  with  a 
fimilar  prominence  both  on  that  bone  and  the  ifchium  ; 
forms  with  the  inner  part  of  the  ofl'a  pubis  what  in 
midwifery  is  termed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  crifta,  or  fpine,  which  at  firlt  is  an  epiphyfis, 
has  two  confiderable  tuberofities  ;  one  anteriorly,  and 
the  other  pofteriorly,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  two  : 

Thefe,  from  their  projecting  more  than  the  parts  of 
the  bone  below  them,  have  gotten  the  name  of  fpinal 
procefies.  From  the  anterior  fpinous  procefs,  the  far- 
torius  and  tenfor  vaginae  femoris  mufcles  have  their 
origin  ;  and  below  the  pofterior  procefs  we  obferve  a 
confiderable  niche  in  the  bone,  which,  in  the  recent 
fubje£I,  is  formed  into  a  large  foramen,  by.  means  of  a 
ftrong  ligament  that  is  ftretched  over  its  lower  part 
from  the  os  facrum  to  the  fharp-pointed  procefs  of  the 
ifchium.  This  hole  affords  a  paffage  to  the  great  fci- 
atic  nerve,  and  to  the  pofterior  crural  veffels  under 
the  pyriform  mufcie,  part  of  which  likewife  paffes  out 
here.  « 

The  os  ifchium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  of  a  very  ir-0s  ; 
regular  figure,  conftitutes  the  lower  lateral  parts  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  commonly  divided  into  its  body,  tubero¬ 
fity,  and  ramus.  The  body  forms  the  lower  and  moft 
confiderable  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  fends  a 
ftiarp-pointed  procefs  backwards,  called  the  fpine  of 
the  ifchium.  To  this  procefs  the  ligament  adheres, 
which  was  juft  now  fpoken  of,  as  forming  a  foramen  for 
the  paffage  of  the  fciatic  nerve.  The  tuberofity,  which 
is  the  loweft  part  of  the  trunk,  ar.d  lupports  us  when 
we  fit,  is  large  and  irregular,  affording  origin  to  feve- 
ral  mufcles.  From  this  tuberofity  we  find  the  bone 
become  thinner  and  narrower.  This  part,  which  has 
the  name  of  ramus  or  branch,  paffes  forwards  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  concurs  with  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  to 
form  a  large  hole  called  the  foramen  magnurn  ifehii ,  or 
thyroideum,  as  it  is  feme  times  named  from  its  refem- 
bla'nce  to  a  door  or  ftiield.  This  hole,  which  in  the 
recent  fubjeft  is  clcifed  by  a  ftrong  membrane  called 
the  obturator  ligament,  affords  through  its  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  attachment  to  mufcles.  At  its  upper  part 
where  we  obferve  a  niche  in  the  bone,  it  gives  paffage 
to  the  obturator  veffels  and  nerves,  which  go  to  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  thigh.  Nature  feems  everywhere  to 
avoid  an  unneceffary  weight  of  bone,  and  this  foramen, 
no  doubt,  ferves  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

The  os  pubis,  or  tliare-bone,  which  with  its  fellow  Os  pubis- 
forms  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  the  fmalleft  di- 
vifion  of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  united  to  its  fellow 
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Ofteology.  by  means  of  a  firong  cartilage,  which  forms  what  is 
^ v~— — 1  called  the  fymphyfis  pubis. 

In  each  os  pubis  we  may  diftinguilh  the  body  of  the 
bone,  its  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body  or  outer  part  is 
united  to  the  os  ilium.  The  angle  comes  forward  to 
form  the  fymphyfis,  and  the  ramus  is  a  thin  procefs 
which  unites  with  the  ramus  of  the  ifchium,  to  form  the 
foramen  thyroideum. 

The  three  bones  we  have  defcribed  as  compofing 
each  os  innominatum,  all  aflift  in  forming  the  ace¬ 
tabulum,  in  which  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  re¬ 
ceived. 

This  cavity  is  every  where  lined  with  a  fmooth  carti¬ 
lage,  excepting  at  its  inner  part,  where  we  may  obferve 
a  little  foffa,  in  which  are  lodged  the  mucilaginous 
glands  of  the  joint.  We  may  likewile  notice  the  pit  or 
deprefiion  made  by  the  round  ligament,  as  it  is  impro¬ 
perly  called,  which,  by  adhering  to  this  cavity  and  to 
the  "head  of  the  thigh-bone,  helps  to  fecure  the  latter  in 
the  focket. 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  united  to  each  other  and  to 
the  fpine,  by  many  very  ftrong  ligaments,  ferve  to  fup- 
port  the  trunk,  and  to  connefi  it  with  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  form  the  pelvis  or  ba- 
fen,  in  which  are  lodged  the  intefiines  and  urinary 
bladder,  and  in  women  the  uterus ;  fo  that  the  lludy  of 
this  part  of  ofteology  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
midwifery. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  in  women  the  os  fa- 
crum  is  ufually  Ihorter,  broader,  and  more  hollowed, 
the  offa  ilia  more  expanded,  and  the  inferior  opening  of 
the  pelvis  larger,  than  in  men. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Extremities. 


43  The  parts  of  the  Ikeleton  confitl  of  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  and  the  lower. 

§  I.  Of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

44  This  confifts  of  the  flioulder,  the  arm,  and  the 
hand. 


45  j.  Of  the  Shoulder. 

The  Ihoulder  confifts  of  two  bones,  the  clavicula  and 
6  the  fcapula. 

Of  the  cla-  The  former,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  refemblance 
vicula.  to  the  key  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  is  a  little  cur¬ 
ved  at  both  its  extremities  like  an  Italic  f  It  is  like- 
wife  called  jugulum,  or  collar  bone,  from  its  fituation. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  but  longer,  and 
being  of  a  very  fpongy  fubftance,  is  very  liable  to  be 
fra&ured.  In  this,  as  in  other  long  bones,  we  may 
diftinguilh  a  body,  and  two  extremities.  The  body  is 
rather  flattened  than  rounded.  The  anterior  extremi¬ 
ty  is  formed  into  a  (lightly  convex  head,  which  is 
nearly  of  a  triangular  lhape.  The  inferior  furface  of 
the  head  is  articulated  with  the  fternum.  The  pofte- 
rior  extremity,  which  is  flatter  and  broader  than  the 
other,  is  conne&ed  to  a  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  called 
acromion.  Both  thefe  articulations  are  fecurcd  by  li¬ 
gaments,  and  in  that  with  the  fternum  we  meet  with 
a  moveable  cartilage,  to  prevent  any  injury  from  fric¬ 
tion. 

The  clavicle  ferves  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  fca- 
ppla,  by  preventing  it  from  being  brought  too  much 
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forwards,  or  carried  tco  far  backwards,  It  afiords  cri-  oitedo^j 

gin  to  feveral  mufcle?,  and  helps  to  cover  and  protefl - v - 

the  fubclavian  veffels,  which  derive  their  name  from 
their  fituation  under  this  bone.  47 

The  fcapula  or  flioulder  blade,  which  is  nearly  of 
a  triangular  lhape,  is  fixed  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ^  u  a* 
true  ribs,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  buckler.  It 
is  of  a  very  unequal  thicknefc,  and  like  all  other  broad 
flat  bones,  is  fomewhat  cellular.  Exteriorly  it  is  con¬ 
vex,  and  interiorly  concave,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to 
the  convexity  of  the  ribs.  We  obferve  in  this  bone 
three  unequal  fides,  which  are  thicker  and  ftronger  than 
the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are  therefore  termed  its 
cojlee.  The  largeft  of  the  three,  called  alfo  the  balls, 
is  turned  towards  the  vertebrae.  Another,  which  is 
lefs  than  the  former,  is  below  this  ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  the  leaft  of  the  three,  is  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone.  Externally  the  bone  is  elevated  into  a  con- 
fiderable  fpine,  which  riling  fmall  at  the  balls  of  the 
fcapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and  broader,  and 
divides  the  outer  furface  of  the  bone  into  two  foffae. 

The  fuperinr  of  thefe,  which  is  the  fmalleft,  ferves  to 
lodge  the  fupra  fpinatus  mufcle  ;  and  the  inferior  fof¬ 
fa,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives  origin 
to  the  infra  fpinatus.  This  fpine  terminates  in  a  broad 
and  flat  procefs  at  the  top  of  the  Ihoulder,  called  the 
proceffus  acromion ,  to  which  the  clavicle  is  articulated 
This  procefs  is  hollowed  at  its  lower  part  to  allow  a 
paffage  to  the  fupra  and  infra  fpinati  mufcles.  The 
fcapula  has  likewife  another  confidernble  procefs  at  its 
upper  part,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  is  called  the  coracoid  procefs.  From  the  out¬ 
er  fide  of  this  coracoid  procefs,  a  ftrong  ligament  paf- 
fes  to  the  proceffus  acromion,  which  prevents  a  luxa¬ 
tion  of  the  os  humeri  upwards.  A  third  procefs  be¬ 
gins  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  ends  in  a  cavity  called 
glenoid ,  for  the  connection  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  fcapula  is  articulated  with  the  clavicle  and  os 
humeri,  to  which  laft  it  ferves  as  a  fulcrum  •,  and  by 
varying  its  pofition  it  affords  a  greater  fcope  to  the 
bones  of  the  arm  in  their  different  motions.  It  like- 
wife  gives  origin  to  feveral  mufcles,  and  pofteriorly 
ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  trunk, 


2.  Bones  of  the  Arm. 

The  arm  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  which  4? 
are  articulated  to  each  other  at  the  elbow.  The  upper 
part  retains  the  name  of  arm,  properly  fo  called,  and 
the  lower  part  is  ufually  called  the  fore-arm. 

The  arm  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  bone,  called  the  os  49 
humeri.  This  bone,  which  is  almoft  of  a  cylindrical 
fhape,  may  be  divided  into  its  body  and  its  extremi¬ 
ties. 

The  upper  extremity  begins  by  a  large,  round,  fmooth 
head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
fcapula.  On  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  bone  there 
is  a  groove  for  lodging  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
mufcle  of  the  arm  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  groove,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  there  is  a  tubercle  to  which 
the  fpinati  mufcles  are  fixed. 

The  lower  extremity  has  feveral  proceffes  and  cavi¬ 
ties.  The  principal  proceffes  are  its  two  condyles,  one 
exterior  and  the  other  interior,  and  of  thefe  the  laft  is 
the  largeft.  Between  thefe  two  we  obferve  two  late¬ 
ral  protuberances,  which,  together  with  a  middle  ca¬ 
vity,  • 
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Ofteology.  vity,  form  as  it  were  a  kind  of  pulley  upon  which  the 

- - \r—  motions  of  the  fore-arm  are  chiefly  performed.  At 

each  fide  of  the  condyles,  as  well  exteriorly  as  interior¬ 
ly,  there  is  another  eminence  which  gives  origin  to  fe- 
veral  mufcles  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  Pofteriorly  and 
fuperiorly,  fpeaking  with  refpeft  to  the  condyles,  we 
obferve  a  deep  foffa  which  receives  a  confiderable  pro- 
cefs  of  the  ulna ;  and  anteriorly  and  oppofite  to  this 
folia,  we  obferve  another,  which  is  much  lefs,  and  re¬ 
ceives  another  procefs  of  the  fame  bone. 

The  body  of  the  bone  has  at  its  upper  and  anterior 
part  a  furrow  which  begins  from  behind  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  ferves  to  lodge  the  tendon  of  a  mufcle. 
The  body  of  the  os  humeri  is  hollow  through  its  whole 
length,  and  like  all  other  long  bones  has  its  marrow. 

This  bone  is  articulated  at  its  upper  part  to  the  fca- 


pula.  This  articulation,  which  allows  motion  every 
way,  is  furrounded  by  a  capfular  ligament  that  is  fome- 
times  torn  in  luxation,  and  becomes  an  obftacle  to  the 
eafy  reduction  of  the  bone.  Its  lower  extremity  is  ar- 
J0  ticulated  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

Ofthefore-  The  fore-arm  is  compofed  of  two  bones,  the  ulna 
arm-  and  radius. 

Of  he  1  The  U^na  °f  e^'D0W  bone  *s  much  lefs  than  the  os 
6U"  humeri,  and  becomes  gradually  fmaller  as  it  defcends 
to  the  wrift.  At  its  upper  part  it  has  two  proceffes 
and  two  cavities.  Of  the  two  proceffes,  the  largeft, 
which  is  fituated  pofteriorly,  and  called  the  olecranon , 
is  admitted  into  the  pofterior  foffa  of  the  os  humeri. 
The  other  procefs  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  is  called  the 
coronoid procefs.  In  bending  the  arm  it  enters  into  the 
anterior  foffa  of  the  os  humeri.  This  procefs  being 
much  fmaller  than  the  other,  permits  the  fore-arm  to 
bend  inwards  ;  whereas  the  olecranon,  which  is  fhaped 
like  a  hook,  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  foffa  in  the  os 
humeri  as  foon  as  the  arm  becomes  ftraight,  and  will 
not  permit  the  fore-arm  to  be  bent  backwards,  lhe 
ligaments  likewife  oppofe  this  motion. 

Between  the  two  proceffes  we  have  defcribed,  there 
is  a  confiderable  cavity  called  the  figmoid  cavity,  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  foffae  by  a  fmall  eminence,  which  pafftrs  from 
one  procefs  to  the  other  ;  it  is  by  means  of  this  cavity 
and  the  two  proceffes,  that  the  ulna  is  articulated  with 
the  os  humeri  by  ginglimus. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  coronoid  procefs  interiorly, 
there  is  a  fmall  figmoid  cavity,  which  ferves  for  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  the  ulna  with  the  radius. 

The  body  of  the  ulna  is  of  a  triangular  (hape  :  Its 
lower  extremity  terminates  by  a  fmall  head  and  a  little 
ftyloid  procefs.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above  to  the 
os  humeri — both  above  and  below  to  the  radius,  and  to 
the  wrift  at  its  lower  extremity.  All  thefe  articula¬ 
tions  are  fecurcd  by  means  of  ligaments.  The  chief 
ufe  of  this  bone  feems  to  be  to  fupport  and  regulate  the 


Of  the  ra¬ 
dius. 


motions  of  the  radius. 

The  radius,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  the  fpoke  of  a  wheel,  is  placed  at  the  in- 
fide  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
ulna,  but  not  quite  fo  long  as  that  bone.  Its  upper 
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part  is  cylindrical,  hollowed  fuperiorly  to  receive  the  Ofteology. 

outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Laterally  it  is  ad- - v~~  11 

rnitted  into  the  little  figmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and 
the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bone  turns  in  this  cavity  in 
the  motions  of  pronalion  and  fupination  (l).  This 
bone  follows  the  ulna  in  flexion  andextenfion,  and  may 
likewife  be  moved  round  its  axis  in  any  direflion.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  much  larger  and 
fironger  than  its  upper  part  ;  the  ulna,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  fmaller  and  weaker  below  than  above  ;  fo  that 
they  ferve  to  fupply  each  other’s  deficiencies  in  both 
thofe  parts. 

On  the  external  fide  of  this  bone,  we  obferve  a  fmall 
cavity  which  is  deftined  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna ;  and  its  lower  extremity  is  formed  into  a  large 
cavity,  by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated  with  the 
bones  of  the  wrift,  and  on  this  account  it  is  fometimes 
called  manubrium  manits.  It  fupports  the  two  firft 
bones  of  the  wrift  on  the  fide  of  the  thumb,  whereas 
the  ulna  is  articulated  with  that  bone  of  the  wrift  which 
correfponds  with  the  little  finger. 

Through  the  whole  length  both  of  this  bone  and  the 
ulna,  a  ridge  is  obferved  which  affords  attachment  to 
an  interoffeous  ligament.  This  ligament  fills  up  the 
fpace  betrveen  the  two  bones. 

2.  Bones  of  the  Hand.  S3 

3  .  _  54 

The  carpus  or  wrift  confifts  of  eight  fmall  bones  of  Of  the  car. 

an  irregular  fhape,  and  difpofed  in  two  unequal  rows.Pus- 
Thofe  of  the  upper  row  are  articulated  with  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  one  with  the  me¬ 
tacarpus. 

The  ancient  anatomifts  defcribed  thefe  bones  nume¬ 
rically  ;  Lyferus  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  gave 
to  each  of  them  a  particular  name.  The  names  he  adopt¬ 
ed  are  founded  on  the  figure  of  the  bones,  and  are  now 
pretty  generally  received,  except  the  firft,  which  in- 
ftead  of  (the  name  given  to  it  by  Lyferus,  on 

account  of  its  finus,  that  admits  a  part  of  the  os  mag¬ 
num),  has  by  later  writers  been  named  Scap/ioides  or 
Naviculare.  This,  which  is  the  outermoft  of  the  up¬ 
per  row  (confidering  the  thumb  as  the  outer  fide  of  the 
hand),  is  articulated  with  the  radius ;  on  its  inner  fide 
it  is  connefled  with  the  os  lunare,  and  below  to  the 
trapezium  and  trapezoides.  Next  to  this  is  a  fmaller 
bone,  called  the  os  lunare  ;  becaufe  its  outer  fide,  which 
is  connefled  with  the  fcaphoides,  is  fliaped  like  a  cref- 
cent.  This  is  likewife  articulated  with  the  radius.  On 
its  inner  fide  it  joins  the  oscuneiforme  ;  and  anteriorly, 
the  os  magnum  and  os  unciforme. 

The  os  cuneiforme,  which  is  the  third  bone  in  the 
upper  row,  h  compared  to  a  wedge,  from  its  being 
broader  above,  at  the  back  ot  the  hand,  than  it  is  be¬ 
low.  Pofteriorly  it  is  articulated  with  the  ulna,  and 
anteriorly  with  the  os  unciforme. 

Thefe  three  bones  form  an  oblong  articulating  fur- 
face,  covered  by  cartilage,  by  which  the  hand  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fore-arm. 

The  os  pififorme,  or  pea-like  bone,  which  is  fmaller 

than 


(1.)  The  motions  of  pronation  and  fupination  may  be  eafily  defcribed.  If  the  palm  ot  the  hand,  for  in  fiance, 
is  placed  on  the  furface  of  a  table,  the  hand  may  be  find  to  be  in  a  fiatc  of  pronation  ;  but  if  the  back  part  of  the 
hand  is  turned  towards  the  table,  the  hand  will  be  then  in  a  Hate  of  fupination. 
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Ofteology.  than  the  three  juft  now  defcribed,  though  generally 
elaffed  with  the  bones  of  the  upper  row,  does  not  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  either  feries,  being  placed  on  the  un¬ 
der  lurface  of  the  os  cuneiforme,  l'o  as  to  projefl  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  four  bones  of  the  fecond 
row  correfpond  with  the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fing¬ 
ers  •,  the  h.  ft,  fecond,  and  fourth,  are  from  their  fhapes 
named  trapezium,  trapezoides,  and  unciforme  ;  the  third, 
from  its  being  the  largeft  bone  of  the  carpus,  is  ftyled 


os  magnum. 

Ali  thefe  bones  are  convex  towards  the  back,  and 
flig'ntly  concave  towards  the  palm  of  the-  hand  ;  their 
articulating  furfaces  are  covered  with  cartilages,  and 
fecured  by  many  ftrong  ligaments,  particularly  by  two 
ligamentous  expanfions,  called  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  annular  ligaments  of  the  wrift.  The  former  ex¬ 
tends  in  an  oblique  direflion  from  the  os  pififorme  to 
the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  radius,  and  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth  ;  the  latter  or  internal  annular  ligament 
is  ftretched  from  the  os  pififorme  and  os  unciforme,  to 
the  os  fcaphoides  and  trapezium.  Thefe  annular  liga¬ 
ments  likewife  ferve  to  bend  down  the  tendons  of  the 
.  -  wrift  and  fingers. 

Of  the  me-  The  metacarpus  confifts  of  four  bones,  which  fup- 
tacarpus.  port  the  fingers  ;  externally  they  are  a  little  convex, 
and  internally  fomewhat  concave,  where  they  form  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  They  are  hollow,  and  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  fhape. 

At  each  extremity  they  are  a  little  hollowed  for 
their  articulation  5  fuperiorly  with  the  bones  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  and  infcriorly  with  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  fingers, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feveral  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
are  articulated  with  each  other. 

Of  the  The  five  fingers  of  each  hand  are  compofed  of  fifteen 

fingers.  bones,  difpofed  in  three  ranks  called  phalanges  :  The 
bones  of  the  firft  phalanx,  which  are  articulated  with 
the  metacarpus,  are  the  largeft,  and  thole  of  the  laft 
phalanx  the  fmalleft.  All  thefe  bones  are  larger  at 
their  extremities  than  in  their  middle  part. 

We  obferve  at  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  feveral  inequalities  that 
ferve  for  their  articulation  with  each  other ;  and  thefe 
articulations  are  firengthened  by  means  of  the  ligaments 
which  furround  them. 

It  will  be  eafily  underftood  that  this  multiplicity  of 
bones  in  the  hand  (for  there  are  27  in  each  hand)  is 
effential  to  the  different  motions  we  wilh  to  perform. 
If  each  finger  was  compofed  only  of  one.  bone  inftead 
of  three,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  grafp  any 
thing. 

O 


~1  $  2.  Of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

Each  lower  extremity  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 
the  os  femoris,  or  thigh  bone ;  the  rotula,  or  knee-pan  ; 
the  leg  ;  and  the  foot. 

x.  Of  the  Thigh. 

5S  _  0 

Of  the  os  The  thigh  13  compofed  only  of  this  bone,  which  is 
femoris.  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  we  have.  It  will  be  necelfary 
todiftinguifhitsbody  and  extremities  :  Its  body,  which 
is  of  a  cylindrical  fhape,  is  convex  before  and  concave 
behind,  where  it  ferves  to  lodge  feveral  mufcles. 
Throughout  two-thirds  of  its  length  we  obferve  a  ridge 
called  linea  afpera,  which  originates  from  the  trochan¬ 
ters,  and  after  running  for  fome  way  downwards, 


divides  into  two  branches,  that  terminate  in  the  tubero-  Ofteology. 
fities  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone.  ' - -y— 1 

At  its  upper  extremity  we  muft  deferibe  the  neck 
and  fmoeth  head  of  the  bone,  and  likewife  two  confi- 
derable  procefles  :  The  head,  which  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  a  fphere  unequally  divided,  is  turned  inwards, 
and  recL-ived  into  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum.  At  this  part  of  the  bone  there  is  a  little 
fofifa  to  be  obferved,  to  which  the  round  ligament  is 
attached,  and  which  we  have  already  defcribed  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  fecure  the  head  of  this  bone  in  the  great  aceta- 
bulum.  The  neck  is  almoft  horizontal,  confidered  with 
refpedt  to  its  fituation  with  the  body  of  the  bone.  Of 
the  two  procefies,  the  external  one,  which  is  the  largeft, 
is  called  trochanter  major  ;  and  the  other,  which  is 
placed  on  the  infide  of  the  bone,  trochanter  minor. 

They  both  afford  attachment  to  mufcles.  The  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  trunk  is  firengthened 
by  means  of  a  capiular  ligament,  which  adheres  every¬ 
where  round  the  edge  of  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of 
the  os  innominatum,  and  furrounds  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

The  os  femoris  moves  upon  the  trunk  in  every  di¬ 
rection. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  are  two  proceffes 
called  the  condyles,  and  an  intermediate  fmooth  cavi¬ 
ty,  by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  leg  by 
ginglimus. 

All  round  the  under  end  of  the  bone  there  is  an  ir¬ 
regular  furtace  where  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint 
has  its  origin,  and  where  blood-veflels  go  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bone. 

Between  the  condyles  there  is  a  cavity  pufteriorly, 
in  which  the  blood-veflels  and  nerves  are  placed,  fecure 
from  the  compreflion  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
expofed  in  the  aflion  of  bending  the.  leg,  and  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  hurtful. 

At  the  fide  of  each  condyle  externally,  there  is  a 
tuberofity,  from  whence  the  lateral  ligaments  originate, 
which  are  extended  down  to  the  tibia. 

A  ligament  likewife  arifes  from  each  condyle  pofte- 
riorlv.  One  of  thefe  ligaments  paffes  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  the  other  from  the  left  to  the  right,  fo 
that  they  intcrleft  each  other,  and  for  that  reafon  are 
called  the  crofs  ligaments. 

The  lateral  ligaments  prevent  the  motion  of  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh  to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  crofs  liga¬ 
ments,  which  are  alfo  attached  to  the  tibia,  prevent  the 
latter  from  being  brought  forwards. 

In  new  born  children  all  the  procefles  of  this  bone 
are  cartilaginous. 

2.  The  Rotula,  or  Knee-pan. 

1  .  59 

The  rotula,  patella,  or  knee-pan,  as  it  is  differently  Of  the  re¬ 
called,  is  a  flat  bone  about  four  or  five  inches  in  cir-tula> 
cumference,  and  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee.  In  its  fhape  it  is  fomewhat  like  the  com¬ 
mon  figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  downwards. 

It  is  thinner  at  its  edge  than  in  its  middle  part ;  at 
its  fore  part  it  is  fmooth  and  fomewhat  convex;  its 
pofterior  furface,  which  is  more  unequal,  affords  an  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  middle  which  is  admitted  between  the 
two  condyles  of  the  os  femoris. 

This  bone  is  retained  in  its  proper  fituation  by  a 
ftrong  ligament  which  everywhere  furrounds  it,  and 

adheres 
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Ofteology.  adheres  both  to  the  tibia  and  os  femoris  j  it  is  likewife 
firmly  connected  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  a  ftrong 
tendinous  ligament  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  upwards 
of  two  inches  in  length,  which  adheres  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  patella,  and  to  the  tuberofity  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia.  On- account  of  this  connexion,  it  is 
very  properly  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  tibia, 
which  it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  fo  as  to  be  to  it 
what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna.  There  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  that  the  olecranon  is  a  fixed  pro- 
cefs  }  whereas  the  patella  is  moveable,  being  capable 
of  Hiding  from  above  downwards  and  from  below  up¬ 
wards.  This  mobility  is  effential  to  the  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  leg. 

In  very  young  children  this  bone  is  entirely  cartila¬ 
ginous. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  patella  feems  to  be  to  de¬ 
fend  the  articulation  of  the  knee  from  external 


in¬ 
jury  ;  it  likewife  tends  to  increafe  the  power  of  the 
extenfor  mufcles  of  the  leg,  by  removing  their  direc¬ 
tion  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  manner 
of  a  pulley. 

-  5.  Of  the  Leg. 

4 O  J  b 

The  leg  is  compofed  of  two  bones  :  Of  thefe  the  in¬ 
ner  one,  which  is  the  largeft,  is  called  tibia ;  the  other 
is  much  fmaller,  and  named  fibula. 

Of  the  ti  '^le  ^ia,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to 
the  mufical  pipe  of  the  ancients,  has  three  furfaces,  and 
is  not  very  unlike  a  triangular  prifm.  Its  pofterior 
furface  is  the  broadeif  ;  anteriorly  it  has  a  confiderable 
ridge  called  the  fhin,  between  which  and  the  Ikin  there 
are  no  mufcles.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  bone 
are  two  furfaces,  a  little  concave,  and  feparated  from 
each  O' her  by  an  intermediate  elevation.  The  two  lit¬ 
tle  cavities  receive  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
the  eminence  between  them  is  admitted  into  the  cavity 
which  we  fpoke  of  as  being  between  the  two  condyles  ; 
fo  that  this  articulation  affords  a  fpecimen  of  the  com¬ 
plete  ginglimus.  Under  the  external  edge  of  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  this  bone  is  a  circular  fiat  furface,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

•At  the  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the  tibia,  we  ob- 
ferve  a  confiderable  procefs  called  malleolus  interims. 
The  bafis  of  the  bone  terminates  in  a  large  tranfverfe 
cavity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  uppermoff 
bone  of  the  foot.  It  has  likewife  another  cavity  at  its 
lower  end  and  upper  fide,  which  is  fomewhat  oblong, 
and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  tibia  is  hollow  through  its  whole  length. 

'f  the  fi-  The  fibula  is  a  fmall  long  bone  fituated  on  the  out- 

da.  fide  of  the  tibia.  Its  fuperior  extremity  does  not  reach 
quite  fo  high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  but  its 
lower  end  defcends  fomewhat  lower.  Both  above  and 
below,  it  is  articulated  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  the 
lateral  cavities  we  noticed  in  our  defcription  of  that 
bone. 

Its  lower  extremity  is  flretched  out  into  a  coronoid 
procefs,  which  is  flattened  at  its  infide,  and  is  convex 
externally,  forming  what  is  called  the  malleolus  exter- 
nus,  or  outer  anile.  This  is  rather  lower  than  the 
malleolus  internus  of  the  tibia. 
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"The  body  of  this  bone,  which  is  irregularly  triangu-  Of.eology. 
lar,  is  a  little  hollow  at  its  internal  furface,  which  is  "v— — < 

turned  towards  the  tibia  ;  and  it  affords  like  that  bone, 
through  its  whole  length,  attachment  to  a  ligament, 
which  from  its  fituation  is  called  the  inieroffcous  liga¬ 
ment. 

a.  Of  the  Foot. 

63 

The  foot  confifts  of  the  tarfus,  metatarfus,  and  toes.  64 

The  tarfus  is  compofed  of  feven  bones,  viz.  theaftra-Of  die  tar- 
galus,  os  calcis,  os  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and  three lu;>’ 
others  called  cuneiform  bones.  s_ 

The  aftragdlus  is  a  large  bone  with  which  both  theofthj'a- 
tibia  and  fibula  are  articulated.  It  is  the  uppermost  ftragalus. 
bone  of  the  foot  ;  it  has  feveral  furlaces  to  be  confider¬ 
ed  ;  its  upper,  and  fomewhat  pofterior  part,  which  is 
lmooth  and  convex,  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tibia.  Its  lateral  parts  are  connefted  with  the  malleoli 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  legs  j  below,  it  is  articulated 
with  the  os  calcis,  and  its  anterior  furface  is  received  by 
the  os  naviculare.  All  thefe  articulations  are  fccured 
by  means  of  ligaments.  66 

The  os  calcis,  or  calcaneum,  which  is  of  a  very  irre-oftheos 
gular  figure,  is  the  largeft  bone  of  the  foot.  Behind,  calcis. 
it  is  formed  into  a  confiderable  tuberofity,  called  the 
heel  j  without  this  tuberofity,  which  fupports  us  in  an 
erect  pofture,  and  when  we  wralk,  wTe  fhould  be  liable 
to  fall  backwards. 

On  the  internal  furface  of  this  bone,  we  obferve  a 
confiderable  finuofity,  which  affords  a  paffage  to  the 
tendon  of  a  mufcle  5  and  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  a  ftrong  tendinous  cord,  called  tendo  achillis 
(m),  is  attached,  which  is  formed  by  the  tendons  of 
feveral  mufcles  united  together.  The  articulation  of 
this  with  the  other  bones  is  fecured  by  means  of  liga¬ 
ments. 

The  os  naviculare,  or  fcaphoides  (for  thefe  two  terms  Of  the  os 
have  the  fame  fignificalion),  is  fo  called  on  account  uf  oavuulare. 
its  refemblance  to  a  little  bark.  At  its  pofterior  part, 
which  is  concave,  it  receives  the  nftragalus;  anteriorly 
it  is  articulated  with  the  cuneiform  bones,  and  laterally 
it  is  connected  with  the  os  cuboides. 

The  os  cuboides  forms  an  irregular  cube.  Pofteri- Of  the  os 
orly  it  is  articulated  with  the  os  calcis ;  anteriorly  itcubuidi-s. 
fupports  the  two  laft  bones  of  the  metatarfus,  and  la¬ 
terally  it  joins  the  third  cuneiform  bone  and  the  os 
naviculare.  g 

Each  of  the  offa  cuneiformia,  which  are  three  in  mim-  Of  the  off* 
ber,  refembles  a  wedge,  and  from  this  iimilitude  tht ir cuneifoi- 
name  is  derived.  They  are  placed  next  to  the  nwta-mia- 
tarfus  by  the  fides  of  each  other,  and  are  ufually  diftin- 
guifhed  into  os  cuneiforme  externum ,  medium  or  mini¬ 
mum,  and  internum  or  maximum.  The  fuperior  furface 
of  thefe  bones,  from  their  wedge-like  fliape,  is  broader 
than  that  which  is  below,  where  they  help  to  form  the 
foie  of  the  foot  ;  pofteriorly  they  are  united  to  the  os 
naviculare,  and  anteriorly  they  fupport  the  three  firft 
metatarfal  bones. 

When  thefe  feven  bones  compofing  the  tarfus  are 
viewed  together  in  the  Ikelcton,  they  appear  convex 
above,  where  they  help  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot  j  and  concave  underneath,  where  they  form  the 
C  c  hollow 


(m)  This  tendon  is  fometimes  ruptured  by  jumping,  dancing,  or  other  violent  efforts. 
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Of  the  toes 


hollow  of  the  foot,  in  which  the  veffels,  tendons,  and 
nerves  of  the  foot,  are  placed  fecure  from  preffure. 

They  are  united  to  each  other  by  very  ftrong  liga¬ 
ments,  and  their  articulation  with  the  foot  is  fecured 
by  a  capfular  and  two  lateral  ligaments ;  each  of  the 
latter  is  covered  by  an  annular  ligament  of  confiderable 
breadth  and  thicknefs,  which  ferves  to  bind  down  the 
tendons  of  the  foot,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ftrengthen 
the  articulation. 

The  os  cuneiforme  externum  is  joined  laterally  to  the 
os  cuboides. 

Thefe  bones  complete  our  account  of  the  tarfus. 
Though  what  we  have  faid  of  this  part  of  the  ofteology 
has  been  very  fimple  and  concife,  yet  many  readers 
may  not  clearly  underftand  it :  but  if  they  will  be  plea- 
fed  to  view  thefe  bones  in  their  proper  fituation  in  the 
Ikeleton,  all  that  we  have  faid  of  them  ivill  be  eafily 
underftood. 

The  metatarfus  is  made  up  of  five  bones,  whereas 
the  metacarpus  confifts  only  of  four.  The  caufe  of 
this  difference  is,  that  in  the  hand  the  laft  bone  of  the 
thumb  is  not  included  among  the  metacarpal  bones ; 
whereas  in  the  foot  the  great  toe  has  only  two  bones. 
The  firft  of  thefe  bones  fupports  the  great  toe,  and  is 
much  larger  than  the  reft,  which  nearly  refemble  each 
other  in  fize. 

Thefe  bones  are  articulated  by  one  extremity  with 
the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  os  cuboides,  and  by  their 
other  end  with  the  toes. 

Each  of  the  toes,  like  the  fingers,  confifts  of  three 
bones,  except  the  great  toe,  which  is  formed  of  two 
bones.  Thofe  of  the  other  four  are  diftinguifhed  into 
three  phalanges.  Although  the  toes  are  more  con¬ 
fined  in  their  motion  than  the  fingers,  yet  they  appear 
to  be  perfectly  fitted  for  the  purpofes  they  are  defigned 


for.  In  walking,  the  toes  bring  the  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  the  advanced  foot ;  and  as  the  foies  of 
the  feet  are  naturally  concave,  we  can  at  pleafure  in- 
creafe  the  concavity,  and  form  a  kind  of  vault,  which 
adjufts  itfelf  to  the  different  inequalities  that  occur  to  us 
in  walking ;  and  which,  without  this  mode  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  would  incommode  us  exceedingly,  efpecially 
when  bare-footed. 

§4  .Of  the  OJfa  Sesamoidea. 

Befides  the  bones  we  have  already  defcribed,  there 
are  feveral  fmall  ones  that  are  met  with  only  in  the 
adult  fkeleton,  and  in  perfons  who  are  advanced  in 
life  ;  which,  from  their  fuppofed  general  refemblance 
to  the  feeds  of  the  fefamum,  are  called  oJfa  fefamoidea. 
They  are  commonly  to  be  feen  at  the  firft  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  and  fometimes  at  the  joints  of  the  thumb  j 
they  are  likewife  now  and  then  to  be  found  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  upon  the  condyles  of 
the  thigh-bone,  under  the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarfus, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  fize  and  num¬ 
ber  feem  conftantly  to  be  increafed  by  age  and  hard 
labour ;  and  as  they  are  generally  found  in  fituations 
where  tendons  and  ligaments  are  moft  expofed  to  the 
aflion  of  mufcles,  they  are  now  generally  confidered  as 
offified  portions  of  ligaments  or  tendons. 

The  upper  furface  of  thefe  bones  is  ufually  convex, 
and  adherent  to  the  tendon  that  covers  it  5  the  fide 
which  is  next  to  the  joint  is  fmooth  and  flat.  Though 
their  formation  is  accidental,  yet  they  feem  to  be  of 
fome  ufe,  by  railing  the  tendons  farther  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  and  confequently  increafing  the  power  of  the 
mufcles.  In  the  great  toe  and  thumb  they  are  like¬ 
wife  ufeful,  by  forming  a  groove  for  the  flexor  ten¬ 
dons. 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES  of  OSTEOLOGY. 


Plate  XXI. 

Fig.  1.  A  Front  View  of  the  Male  Skeleton. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  The  os  parietale.  C,  The 
coronal  future.  D,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  bones.  E,  The  fquamous  future.  F,  The  zygoma. 
G,  The  maftoid  procefs.  H,  The  temporal  procefs  of 
the  fphenoid  bone.  I,  The  orbit.  K,  The  os  malas.  L, 
The  os  maxillare  fuperius.  M,  Its  nafal  procefs.  N, 
The  offa  nafi.  O,  The  os  unguis.  P,  The  maxilla  in¬ 
ferior.  £),  The  teeth,  which  are  fixteen  in  number  in 
each  jaw.  R,  The  feven  cervical  vertebrae,  with  their 
intermediate  cartilages.  S,  Their  tranfverfe  proceffes. 
T,  The  twelve  dorfal  vertebrae,  with  their  interme¬ 
diate  cartilages.  U,  The  five  lumbar  vertebrae.  V, 
Their  tranfverfe  proceffes.  \V,  The  upper  part  of  the 
os  facrum.  X,  Its  lateral  parts.  The  holes  feen  on 
its  fore  part  are  the  paffages  of  the  undermoft  i'pinal 
nerves  and  fmall  veffels.  Oppofite  to  the  holes,  the 
marks  of  the  original  divifions  of  the  bone  are  feen. 
Y,  The  os  ilium.  Z,  Its  creft  or  fpine.  a,  The  an¬ 
terior  fpinous  proceffes.  b,  The  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
c,  The  ifchiatic  niche,  d,  The  os  ifchium.  e,  Its 
tuberofity.  f,  Its  fpinous  procefs.  g,  Its  crus,  h,  The 
foramen  thyroideum.  i,  The  os  pubis,  k,  The  fym- 
phyfis  pubis.  1,  The  crus  pubis,  m,  The  acetabulum. 


n,  The  feventh  or  laft  true  rib.  o,  The  twelfth  or  laft 
falfe  rib.  p,  The  upper  end  of  the  fternum.  q,  The 
middle  piece,  r,  The  upper  end,  or  cartilago  enfi- 
formis.  s,  The  clavicle,  t,  The  internal  furface  of 
the  fcapula.  u,  Its  acromion,  v,  Its  coracoid  pro¬ 
cefs.  w,  Its  cervix,  x,  The  glenoid  cavity,  y,  The 
os  humeri,  z,  Its  head,  which  is  connefled  to  the 
glenoid  cavity.  1,  Its  external  tubercle.  2,  Its  in¬ 
ternal  tubercle.  3,  The  groove  for  lodging  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  mufcle  of  the  arm.  4,  The  inter¬ 
nal  condyle.  5,  The  external  condyle.  Between  4 
and  5,  the  trochlea.  6,  The  radius.  7,  Its  head. 
8,  Its  tubercle.  9,  The  ulna.  10,  Its  coronoid  pro¬ 
cefs.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  The  carpus  j 
compofed  of  os  naviculare,  os  lunare,  os  cuneiforme, 
os  pififorme,  os  trapezium,  os  trapezoides,  os  magnum, 
os  unciforme.  19,  The  five  bones  of  the  metacarpus. 
20,  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb.  21,  The  three 
bones  of  each  of  the  fingers.  22,  The  os  femoris. 
23,  Its  head.  24,  Its  cervix.  25,  The  trochanter 
major.  26,  The  trochanter  minor.  27,  The  inter¬ 
nal  condyle.  28,  The  external  condyle.  29,  The 
rotula.  30,  The  tibia.  31,  Its  head.  32,  Its  tu¬ 
bercle.  33,  Its  fpine.  34,  The  malleolus  internus. 
35,  The  fibula.  36,  Its  head.  37,  The  malleolus 
externus.  The  tarfus  is  compofed  of,  38,  The  aftraga- 

lus } 
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Orteology.  las;  39,  the  os  calcis;  40,  the  os  naviculare  ;  41,  three 
*  offa  cuneiformia,  and  the  os  cuboides,  which  is  not  feen 
in  this  figure.  42,  The  five  bones  of  the  metatarfus. 
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43,  The  two  bones  of  the  great  toe. 
bones  of  each  of  the  fmall  toes. 


44,  The  three 


os 


Fig.  2.  A  Front  View  of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  The  lateral  part  of  the 
frontis,  which  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  temporal 
mufcle.  C,  The  fuperciliary  ridge.  D,  the  fuper- 
ciliary  hole  through  which  the  frontal  veffels  and  nerves 
pafs.  EE,  The  orbitar  proceffes.  F,  The  middle  of 
the  tranfverfe  future.  G,  The  upper  part  of  the  or¬ 
bit.  H,  The  foramen  opticum.  I,  The  foramen 
lacerum.  K,  The  inferior  orbitar  fiffure.  L,  The  os 
Unguis.  M,  The  offa  nafi.  N,  The  os  maxillare  fu- 
perius.  O,  Its  nafal  procefs.  P,  The  external  orbi¬ 
tar  hole  through  which  the  fuperior  maxillary  veffels 
and  nerves  pafs.  £),  The  os  malm.  R,  A  paffage  for 
fmall  veffels  into,  or  out  of,  the  orbit.  S,  The  under 
part  of  the  left  noftril.  T,  The  feptum  narium.  U, 
The  os  fpongiofum  fuperius.  V,  The  os  fpongiofum 
inferius.  W,  The  edge  of  the  alveoli,  or  fpongy  fock- 
ets,  for  the  teeth.  X,  The  maxilla  inferior.  Y,  The 
paffage  for  the  inferior  maxillary  veffels  and  nerves. 

Fig.  3.  A  Side  View  of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  The  coronal  future.  C,  The 
os  parietale.  D,  An  arched  ridge  which  gives  origin 
to  the  temporal  mufcle.  E,  The  fquamous  future. 
F,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  and, 
farther  forwards,  the  temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid 
bone.  G,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone.  H,  The  zygomatic  future.  I,  The  maftoid 
procefs  of  the  temporal  bone.  K,  The  meatus  audi- 
torius  externus.  L-,  The  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone,  under  which  is  feen  the  tranfverfe  future. 
M,  The  pars  plana  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  N,  The  os 
unguis.  O,  The  right  os  nafi.  P,  The  fuperior  max¬ 
illary  bone.  £,  Its  nafal  procefs.  R,  The  two  den¬ 
tes  incifores.  S,  The  dens  cariinus.  T,  The  two 
fmall  molares.  U,  The  three  large  molares.  V,  The 
os  malm.  W,  The  lower  jaw.  X,  Its  angle.  Y,  The 
Goronoid  procefs.  Z,  The  condyloid  procefs,  by  which 
the  jaw  is  articulated  with  the  temporal  bone. 

Fig.  4.  The  Pofterior  and  Right  fide  of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  BB,  The  offa  parietalia. 
C,  The  fagittal  future.  D,  The  parietal  hole,  through 
which  a  fmall  vein  runs  to  the  fuperior  longitudinal 
finus.  E,  The  lambdoid  future.  FF,  Offa  triquetra. 
G,  The  os  occipitis.  H,  The  fquamous  part  of  the 
temporal  bone.  I.  The  maftoid  procefs.  K,  The 
zygoma.  L,  The  os  malce.  M,  The  temporal  part 
of  the  fphenoid  bone.  N,  The  fuperior  maxillary 
bone  and  teeth. 

Fig.  5.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis. 

A,  The  convex  part.  B,  Part  of  the  temporal 
foffa.  C,  The  external  angular  procefs.  D,  The  in¬ 
ternal  angular  procefs.  E,  The  nafal  procefs.  F,  The 
fuperciliary  arch.  G,  The  fuperciliary  hole.  H,  The 
orbitar  plate. 

Fig.  5.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis. 

AA,  I  he  ferrated  edge  which  afiifls  to  form  the  co¬ 
ronal  future.  B,  The  external  angular  procefs.  C, 
The  internal  angular  procefs.  D,  The  nafal  procefs! 


E*  Jhe  orbitar  plate.  F,  The  cells  which  correfpond 
with  thofe  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  G,  The  paffage  from 
the  frontal  finus.  H,  The  opening  which  receives  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  I,  The  cavity 
which  lodges  the  fore  part  of  the  brain.  K,  The  fpine 
to  w  lic  i  the  falx  is  fixed.  L,  The  groove  which 
lodges  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus. 

Plate  XXII. 

Fig.  1.  A  Back  View  of  the  Skeleton. 
r  vA’  I116  panetalia.  B,  The  fagittal  future. 
C,  1  he  lambdoid  future.  D,  The  occipital  bone. 
E,  1  he  fquamous  future.  F,  The  maftoid  procefs  of 
tne  temporal  bone.  G,  The  os  malae.  H,  The  pa¬ 
late  plates  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones.  I  The 
maxilla  inferior.  K,  The  teeth  of  both  jaws.  L  The 
(even  cervical  vertebrae.  M,  Their  fpinous  proceffes. 
i'J,  I  heir  traniverfe  and  oblique  proceffes.  O,  The 
laft  of  the  twelve  dorfal  vertebrae.  P,  The  fifth  or  laft 
lumbar  vertebra.  £,  The  tranfverfe  proceffes.  II,  The 
oblique  proceffes.  S,  The  fpinous  procefles.  T  ’  The 
upper  part  of  the  os  facrum.  U,  The  pofterior’  holes 
which  tranfmit  fmall  blood-veffels  and  nerves.  V,  The 
under  part  of  the  os  facrum  which  is  covered  ’by  a 
membrane.  W,  The  os  coccygis.  X,  The  os  ilium. 
Y,  Its  fpine  or  creft.  Z,  The  ifchiatic  niche,  a,  The 
osifehium.  b,  Its  tuberofity.  c,  Its  fpine.  d,’  The 
os  pubis.  e,  The  foramen  thyroideum.  f,  The  fe- 
venth  or  laft  true  rib.  g,  The'twelfth  or  laft  falfe  rib. 
h,  The  clavicle,  i,  The  fcapula.  k,  Its  fpine.  1,  Its 
acromion,  m,  Its  cervix,  n,  Its  fuperior  cofta.  o,  Its 
pofterior  cofta.  p,  Its  inferior  cofta.  q,  The  os  hu¬ 
meri.  r,  The  radius,  s,  The  ulna.  t,  Its  olecranon, 
u,  All  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  excepting  the  os  pifi- 
forme,  which  is  feen  in  Plate  XXI.  fig.  1.  v,  Xhe 
five  bones  of  the  metacarpus.  w,  The  two  bones  of 
the  thumb,  x,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fingers, 
y,  The  two  fefamoid  bones  at  the  root  of  the°left 
thumb,  z,  The  os.femoris.  1,  The  trochanter  ma¬ 
jor.  2,  The  trochanter  minor.  3,  The  linea  afpera. 

4,  The  internal  condyle.  5,  The  external  condyle. 

6  6,  The  femilunar  cartilages.  7,  The  tibia.  8,  The 
malleolus  internus.  9.  The  fibula.  10,  The  malleo¬ 
lus  externus.  11,  The  tarfus.  12,  The  metatarfus. 
13,  The  toes. 

Fig.  2.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Parie¬ 
tale. 

A,  The  convex  fmooth  furface.  B,  The  parietal 
hole.  C,  An  arch  made  by  the  beginning  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  mufcle. 

Fig.  3.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  fame  Bone. 

A,  Its  fuperior  edge,  which,  joined  with  the  other, 
forms  the  fagittal  future.  B,  The  anterior  edge,  which 
aflifts  in  the  formation  of  the  coronal  future.  C,  The 
inferior  edge  for  the  fquamous  future.  D,  The  pofte¬ 
rior  edge  for  the  lambdoid  future.  E,  A  depreflion 
made  by  the  lateral  finus.  FF,  The  prints  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  dura  mater. 

Fig.  4.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem- 
PORUM. 

A,  The  fquamous  part.  B,  The  maftoid  procefs, 

C,  The  zygomatic  procefs.  D,  The  ftyloid  procefs. 

E,  The  petrofal  procefs.  F,  The  meatus  auditnrius 
f  cl  externus. 
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OfieelcfT.  externus.  G,  The  glenoid  cavity  for  the  articulation 

s— — , -  i  f  the  lower  law.  K,  The  foramen  flylo-maftoideum 

for  the  portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 

I,  Pafajes  for  blood  vends  into  the  bone.  K,  The 
foramen  maSoileum  through  which  a  vein  goes  to  the 
lateral  iinas. 

Tig.  j.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem- 

FORLM. 

A.  The  fquamous  part  •,  the  upper  edge  of  which 
aJRfts  in  f  rming  the  fquamous  luture.  B,  The  ma¬ 
il  oid  proceL.  C,  The  ltyloid  procefs.  D,  Ihe  pars 
petr-la.  E,  The  entry  of  the  feventh  pair,  or  audi- 
torv  nerve.  F,  The  foffa,  which  lodges  a  part  of  the 
lateral  firms.  G,  The  foramen  mailoideum. 

Fig.  6-  The  External  Surface  of  the  Osseols  Circle, 
which  terminates  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

A,  The  anteri.r  part.  B,  A  fms.il  part  of  the 
groove  in  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

X.  B.  This,  with  the  fubfequent  bones  of  the  ear, 
are  here  delineated  as  large  as  the  life. 

Fig.  y.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Osseous  Circle. 

A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  The  groove  in  which 
the  membrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

Fig.  8.  The  fituation  and  connexion  of  the  Small 
Bones  of  the  Ear. 

A,  The  malleus.  B.  The  incus.  C,  The  os  or- 
biculare.  D,  The  ftapes. 

Fig.  9.  The  Malleus,  with  its  Head,  Handle,  and 
Small  Proceffes. 

Tig.  10.  The  Incus,  with  its  Body,  Superior  and  In¬ 
ferior  Branches. 

Pig.  11.  The  Os  Orbiculare. 

Fig.  12.  The  Stafes.  with  its  Head,  Bafe,  and  two 
Crura. 

Fig.  13.  An  Internal  View  of  the  Labtrinth  of 

the  Ear. 

A.  The  hollow  part  of  the  cochlea,  which  forms  a 
fbare  of  the  meatu-  auditorius  intemus.  B,  The  vefti- 
fculum.  CCC,  The  femicircular  canals. 

Fig.  14.  An  External  Mew  of  the  LABYRINTH. 

A,  The  femicircular  canals.  B,  The  feneflra  ovalis 
which  leads  into  the  veftibuluro.  C,  The  feneflra  ro¬ 
tunda  which  opens  into  the  cochlea.  D,  The  different 
turns  of  the  cochlea. 

Fig.  15.  The  Internal  Suffice  of  the  Os  SfHEXOiDES. 

A  A,  The  temporal  proceffes.  BB,  The  ptery- 
g  id  pr-jce3es.  CC,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  DD,  The 
anterior  clinoid  proceffes.  E,  The  pofterior  clinoid 
procefs.  F,  The  anterior  procefs  which  joins  the 
ethmoid  bone.  G,  The  fella  turcica  for  lodging 
the  glar.dula  pituitaria.  H,  The  foramen  opticuro. 
K,  The  foramen  lacerum.  L,  The  foramen  rotun- 
dum.  M,  The  foramen  ovale.  X,  The  foramen  fpi- 
nale. 

rtG.  16.  I  he  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Sphenoides. 

A  A,  The  temporal  proceffes.  BB,  The  pterygoid 
proctiTts.  CC,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  D,  The  pro- 
ccffus  azygos.  E,  Ihe  fmall  triangular  proceffes  which 
grow  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  FF,  The  orifices 
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of  the  fphenoidal  finufes.  G,  The  foramen  lacerum.  Oiteu.ogy. 
H,  The  foramen  rotundum.  I,  The  foramen  ovale.  '■““"Y”"" 
K,  The  foramen  pterygoideum. 

Fig.  i".  The  External  View  of  the  Os  Ethmoides. 

A,  The  nalal  lamella.  BB,  The  grooves  between 
the  naial  lamella  and  offa  fpongiofa  fuperiora.  CC,  The 
effa  fpongiofa  fuperiora.  DD,  The  fphenoid  cor¬ 
nua.  See  Fig.  16.  E. 

Fig.  18.  The  Internal  View  of  the  Os  Ethmoides. 

A,  The  crifla  galli.  B.  The  cribriform  plate,  with 
the  different  paffages  of  the  olfadory  nerves.  CC, 

Some  of  the  ethmoidal  cells..  D,  The  right  os  planum. 

EE,  The  fphenoidal  cornua. 

Fig.  19.  The  Right  Sphenoidal  Cornu. 

Fig.  20.  The  Left  Sphenoidal  Cornu. 

Fig.  21.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  OcciPlTlS. 

A,  The  upper  part  of  the  bone..  B,  The  fuperior 
arched  ridge.  C,  The  inferior  arched  ridge.  Under 
the  archt*  are  prints  made  by  mulcles  of  the  neck. 

DD,  The  two  condyloid  proceffes  which  articulate 
the  head  with  the  lpine.  E,  The  cuneiform  procefs. 

F,  The  foramen  msgnum  through  which  the  fpinal 
marrow  paffes.  GG,  The  pofterior  condyloid  fora¬ 
mina  which  trar.lmit  veins  into  the  lateral  finufes. 

HH,  The  foramina  lingualia  for  the  paffage  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves. 

Fig.  22.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Occipitis. 

AA,  The  two  fides  which  aflift  to  form  the  lamb- 
doid  future.  B,  The  point  of  the  cuneiform  procefe 
where  it  joins  the  fphenoid  bone.  CC,  The  prints 
made  by  the  poflerior  lobes  of  the  brain.  DD,  Prints 
made  by  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  E,  The  cruci- 
f<  rm  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  proceffes  of  the 
dura  mater.  F,  The  courfe  of  the  fuperior  longitudi¬ 
nal  finufes.  GG,  The  courfe  of  the  two  lateral  fi¬ 
nufes.  H,  The  foramen  magnum.  II,  The  poflerior 
condyloid  foramina. 

Plate  XXIII. 

Fig.  1.  A  Side  View  of  the  Skeleton. 

AA,  The  offa  parietalia.  B,  The  fagittal  future. 

C,  The  os  occipitis.  DD,  The  lambdoid  future. 

E,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  F,  The 
maftoid  procefs.  G,  The  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

H,  The  os  frontis.  I,  The  os  malae.  K,  The  os  max- 
illare  fuperius.  L,  The  maxilla  inferior.  M,  The 
teeth  of  both  jaws.  X,  I  he  feventh  or  laft  cervical 
vertebra.  O,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  P,  Their  tranf- 
verfe  and  oblique  proctffes.  The  twelfth  or  laft 

dorfal  vertebra.  R,  The  fifth  or  laft  lumbar  vertebra. 

S,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  T,  Openings  between  the  . 
vertebra  for  the  paffage  of  the  fpinal  nerves.  U,  The 
under  end  of  the  os  facrum.  V,  The  os  coccygis. 

W.  The  os  ilium.  X,  The  anterior  fpinous  proceffes. 

Y,  The  pofterior  fpinous  proctffes.  Z,  The  ifcbiatic 
niche,  a,  The  right  os  ilium,  b,  The  offa  pubis, 
c,  The  tuberofity  of  the  left  os  ifehium.  d,  The  fca- 
pula.  e,  Its  fpine.  f,  The  os  humeri,  g,  The  ra¬ 
dius.  h,  The  ulna,  i,  The  carpus,  k,  The  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  1,  The  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  fingers,  m,  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb, 
n,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fingers,  o,  The  os 

femoris. 
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Ofteology.  femoriss  p,  Its  head,  q,  The  trochanter  major,  r,  The 

•— — v— —  external  condyle,  s,  The  rotula.  t,  The  tibia,  u,  The 
fibula,  v,  The  malleolus  externus.  w,  The  aftraga- 
lus.  x,  The  os  calcis.  y,  Thaos  naviculare.  z,  The 
three  offa  cuneiformia.  I,  The  os  cuboides.  2,  The 
five  metatarfal  bones.  3,  The  two  bones  of  the  great 
toe.  4,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fmall  toes,. 

Fig.  2.  A  View  of  the  Internal  Surface  of  the  Bafe  of 
the  Skull. 

AAA,  The  two  tables  of  the  Ikull  with  the  diplbe. 

BB,  The  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  C,  The 
cxilta  galli,  with  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoidal 
bone  on  each  fide  of  it,  through  which  the  firft  pair 
of  nerves  pafs.  D,  The  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  oc¬ 
cipital  bone.  E,  The  cruciform  ridge.  F,  The  fo¬ 
ramen  magnum  for  the  paffage  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

G,  The  zygoma,  made  by  the  joining  of  the  zygo¬ 
matic  proceffes  of  the  os  temporum  and  os  rnalas. 

H,  The  pars  fquamofa  of  the  os  temporum.  I,  The 
pars  mammillaris.  K,  The  pars  petrofa.  L,  The 
temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  MM,  The 
anterior  clinoid  proceffes.  N,  The  pofterior  clinoid 
procefs.  O,  The  fella  turcica.  P,  The  foramen  op- 
ticum,  for  the  paffage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ocular 
artery  of  the  left  fide.  (^,  The  foramen  lacerum,  for 
the  third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  firft  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  and  ocular  vein.  R,  The  foramen  rotundum 
for  the  fecond  of  the  fifth  pair.  S,  'The  foramen 
ovale,  for  the  third  of  the  fifth  pair.  T,  The  foramen 
fpinale,  for  the  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 
U,  The  entry  of  the  auditory  nerve.  V,  The  paffage 
for  the  lateral  fimis.  W,  The  paffage  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  X,  The  paffage  of  the  ninth  pair. 

Fig.  3.  A  View  of  the  External  Surface  of  the  Bafe 
of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  two  dentes  incifores  of  the  right  fide.  B, 
The  dens  caninus.  C,  The  two  fmall  molares.  D,  The 
three  large  molares.  E,  The  foramen  incifivum,  which 
gives  paffage  to  fmall  blood-veffels  and  nerves.  F,  The 
palate  plates  of  the  offa  maxillaria  and  palati,  joined 
by  the  longitudinal  and  tranfverfe  palate  futures.  G, 
The  foramen  palatinum  pofterius,  for  the  palatine  vef- 
fels  and  nerves.  H,  The  os  maxillare  fuperius  of  the  right 
fide.  I,  The  os  malm.  K,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the 
temporal  bone.  L,  The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  offa 
fpongiofa.  I\I,  The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  vomer, 
which  forms  the  back  part  of  the  feptum  nafi.  N,  The 
pterygoid  procefs  of  the  right  fide  of  the  fphenoid  bone. 
OO,  The  foramina  ovalia.  PP,  The  foramina  fpi- 
nalia.  £)£),  The  paffages  of  the  internal  carotid  ar¬ 
teries.  R,  A  hole  between  the  point  of  each  pars  pe- 
trofa  and  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
is  filled  up  with  a  ligamentous  fubftance  In  the  recent 
fubjeft.  S,  The  paffage  of  the  left  lateral  finu«.  T, 
The  pofterior  condyloid  foramen  of  the  It  ft  fide.  U, 
The  foramen  maftoideum.  V,  The  foramen  magnum. 

W,  The  inferior  orbitar  fiffure.  X,  The  glenoid  ca¬ 
vity,  for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  Y,  The 
fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Z,  The  maftoid 
procefs,  at  the  inner  fide  of  which  is  a  foffa  for  the 
pofterior  belly  of  the  digaftric  mufcle.  a,  The  ftyloid 
procefs.  b,  The  meatus  auditorius  externus.  c,  The 
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left  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone,  d,  The  perpendi-  Ofteology. 
cular  occipital  fpine.  ee,  The  inferior  horizontal  ridge  '-y — — ' 

of  the  occipital  bone.  ff,  The  fuperior  horizontal 
ridge,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  crucial  ridge  where  the 
longitudinal  finus  divides  to  form  the  lateral  finufes. 
ggg,  The  lambdoid  future.  h,  The  left  fquaraou. 
future,  i,  The  parietal  bone. 

Fig.  4.  The  Anterior  Surface  of  the  Ossa  Nasi. 

A,  The  upper  part  which  joins  the  os  frontis.  B, 

The  under  end,  which  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 

C,  Their  inner  edge  where  they  join  each  other. 

Fig.  5.  The  Pofterior  Surface  of  the  Ossa  Nasi. 

AA,  Their  cavity,  which  forms  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  nofe.  BB,  Their  ridge  or  fpine,  which  projedls 
a  little  to  be  fixed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  feptum  na- 
rium. 

Fig.  6.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Maxillare 
Superius  of  the  left  fide. 

A,  The  nafal  procefs.  B,  The  orbitar  plate.  C, 

The  unequal  furface  which  joins  the  os  mala;.  D,  The 
external  orbitar  hole.  E,  The  opening  into  the  noftril. 

I,  The  palate  plate.  G,  The  maxillary  tuberofity. 

H,  Part  of  the  os  palati.  I,  The  two  dentes  incifores* 

K,  The  dens  caninus.  L,  The  two  fmall  dentes  mo¬ 
lares.  M,  The  three  large  dentes  molares. 

Fig.  7.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Maxillare 
Superius  and  Os  Palati. 

A,  The  nafal  procefs.  BB,  Eminences  for  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  fpongiofum  inferius.  D,  The  under 
end  of  the  lachrymal  groove.  E,  The  antrum  maxillare. 

F,  The  nafal  fpine,  between  which  and  B  is  the  cavity 
of  the  noftril.  G,  The  palate  plate.  H,  The  orbitar 
part  of  the  os  palati.  I,  The  nafal  plate.  K,  The 
future  which  unites  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

L,  The  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  palate  bone. 

Fig.  8.  The  External  Surface  of  the  right  Os  Unguis. 

A,  The  orbitar  part.  B,  The  lachrymal  part.  C, 

The  ridge  between  them. 

Fig.  9.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  right  Os  Unguis. 

This  fide  of  the  bones  has  a  furrow  oppofite  to  the 
external  ridge  •,  all  behind  this  is  irregular,  where  it 
covers  part  of  the  ethmoidal  cells. 

Fig.  10.  The  External  Surface  of  the  left  Os  Male. 

A,  The  fuperior  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  inferior 
orbitar  procefs.  C,  The  malar  procefs.  D,  The  zy¬ 
gomatic  procefs.  E,  The  orbitar  plate.  F,  A  paf- 
fage  for  fmall  veffels  into  or  out  of  the  orbit. 

Fig.  11.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  left  Os  Malje. 

A,  The  fuperior  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  inferior 
orbitar  procefs.  C,  The  malar  procefs.  D,  The  zy¬ 
gomatic  procefs.  Ej  The  internal  orbitar  plate  or 
procefs. 

Fig.  12.  The  External  Surface  of  the  right  Os  Spon¬ 
giosum  Inferius. 

A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  The  hook-like  procefs 
for  covering  part  of  the  antrum  maxillare.  C,  A 
fmall  procefs  which  covers  part  of  the  under  end  of 
the  lachrymal  groove.  D,  The  inferior  edge  turned  a 
little  outwards.  , 
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Ofteology.  Fig.  13.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Spongiosum 
— -1  Inferius. 

A,  The  anterior  extremity.  B,  The  upper  edge 
which  joins  the  fuperior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

Fig.  14.  The  Pofterior  and  External  Surface  of  the 
right  Os  Palati. 

A,  The  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  nafal  lamella.  C, 
The  pterygoid  procefs.  D,  The  palate  procefs. 

Fig.  15.  The  Anterior  and  External  Surface  of  the 
right  Os  Palati. 

A,  The  orbitar  procefs.  B,  An  opening  through 
which  the  lateral  nafal  veflels  and  nerves  pafs.  C,  The 
nafal  lamella.  D,  The  pterygoid  procefs.  E,  The 
pofterior  edge  of  the  palate  procefs  for  the  connexion 
of  the  velum  palati.  F,  The  inner  edge  by  which  the 
two  offa  palati  are  connected. 

Fig.  16.  The  right  fide  of  the  Vomer. 

A,  The  upper  edge  which  joins  the  nafal  lamella  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 
B,  The  inferior  edge  which  is  conne&ed  to  the  fupe¬ 
rior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  C,  The  fuperior  and 
pofterior  part  which  receives  the  proceffus  azygos  of 
the  fphenoid  bone. 

Fig.  17.  The  Manilla  Inferior. 

A,  The  chin.  B,  The  bafe  and  left  fide.  C,  The 
angle.  D,  The  coronoid  procefs.  E,  The  condyloid 
procefs.  F,  The  beginning  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
canal  of  the  right  fide,  for  the  entry  of  the  nerve  and 
blood  veflels.  G,  The  termination  of  the  left  canal. 
H,  The  two  dentes  incifores.  1,  The  dens  caninus. 
K,  The  two  fmall  molares.  L,  The  three  large  mo- 
lares. 

Fig.  18.  The  different  claffes  of  the  Teeth. 

1,  2,  A  fore  and  back  view  of  the  two  anterior 
dentes  incifores  of  the  lower  jaw.  3,4,  Similar  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  5,  6,  A  fore  and  back  view  of  the 
dentes  canini.  7,  8,  The  anterior  dentes  molares. 

,  9,  10,  11,  The  pofterior  dentes  molares.  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  Unufual  appearances  in  the  lhape  and  lize  of 
the  teeth. 

Fig.  19.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Hyoides. 

A,  The  body.  BB,  The  cornua.  CC,  The  ap¬ 
pendices. 

Plate  XXIV. 

Fig.  1.  A  Pofterior  View  of  the  Sternum  and  Cla¬ 
vicles,  with  the  Ligament  connecting  the  Clavicles 
to  each  other. 

a,  The  pofterior  furface  of  the  fternum.  bb,  The 
broken  ends  of  the  clavicles,  cccc,  The  tubercles  near 
the  extremity  of  each  clavicle,  d,  The  ligament  con¬ 
necting  the  clavicles. 

Fig.  2.  A  Fore  View  of  the  Left  Scapula,  and  of 
a  half  of  the  Clavicle,  with  their  Ligaments, 
a,  T  he  Ipine  of  the  fcapula.  b,  The  acromion, 
c,  The  inferior  angle,  d,  Inferior  cofta.  e,  Cervix, 
f,  Glenoid  cavity,  covered  with  cartilage  for  the  arm 
bone,  gg,  The  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint,  h,  Co- 
nicoid  procefs.  i,  The  broken  end  of  the  clavicle, 
k,  Ls  extremity  joined  to  the  acromion.  1,  A  liga- 
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ment  coming  out  Angle  from  the  acromion  to  the  co-  Ofteolo 
racoid  procefs.  m,  A  ligament  coming  out  Angle  from  L-~- 
the  acromion,  and  dividing  into  two,  which  are  fixed 
to  the  coracoid  procefs. 

Fig.  3.  The  Joint  of  the  Elbow  of  the  LitFT  Arm, 
with  the  Ligaments. 

a,  The  os  humeri,  b,  Its  internal  condyle,  cc,  The 
two  prominent  parts  of  its  trochlea  appealing  through 
the  capfular  ligament,  d,  The  ulna.  ey  The  radius, 
f,  The  part  of  the  ligament  including  the  head  of  the 
radius. 

Fig.  4.  The  Bones  of  the  Right  Hand,  with  the 
Palm  in  view. 

a,  The  radius,  b,  Ihe  ulna,  c,  The  fcaphoid  bone 
of  the  carpus,  d,  The  os  lunare.  e,  The  os  cunei- 
forme.  f,  The  os  pififorme.  g,  Trapezium,  h,  Tra- 
pezoides.  i,  Capitatum.  k,  Unciforme.  1,  The  four 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers,  m,  The  firft  phalanx, 
n,  The  lecond  phalanx,  o,  The  third  phalanx,  p,  The 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  q,  The  firft  joint, 
r,  The  fecond  joint. 

Fig.  5.  The  Pofterior  View  of  the  Bones  of  the  Left 
Hand. 

The  explication  of  Fig.  4.  ferves  for  this  figure  ;  the 
fame  letters  pointing  out  the  fame  bones,  though  in  a 
different  view. 

Fig.  6.  The  Upper  Extremity  of  the  Tibia,  with  the 
Semilunar  Cartilages  of  the  Joint  of  the  Knee,  and 
fome  Ligaments. 

a,  The  ftrong  ligament  which  conneCts  the  rotula  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  bb,  The  parts  of  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tibia,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  appear 
within  the  femilunar  cartilages.  cc,  The  femilunar 
cartilages.  d,  The  two  parts  of  what  is  called  the 
crofs  ligament. 

Fig.  7.  The  Pofterior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

a,  The  os  femoris  cut.  b,  Its  internal  condyle. 

c,  Its  external  condyle,  d,  The  back  part  of  the  tibia, 
e,  The  fuperior  extremity  of  the  fibula,  f,  The  edge 
of  the  internal  femilunar  cartilage,  g,  An  oblique  li¬ 
gament.  h,  A  larger  perpendicular  ligament.  1,  A 
ligament  connecting  the  femur  and  fibula. 

Fig.  8.  The  Anterior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

b,  The  internal  condyle,  c,  Its  external  condyle. 

d,  The  part  of  the  os  femoris,  on  which  the  patella 
moves,  e,  A  perpendicular  ligament,  ff,  The  two 
parts  of  the  crucial  ligaments,  gg,  The  edges  of  the 
two  moveable  femilunar  cartilages.  b.  The  tibia, 
i,  The  ftrong  ligament  of  the  patella,  k,  The  back  part 
of  it  where  the  fat  has  been  differed  away.  1,  The 
external  deprefiion.  m,  The  internal  one.  n,  The  cut 
tibia. 

Fig.  9.  A  View  of  the  Inferior  Part  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Right  Foot. 

a,  The  great  knob  of  the  os  calcis.  b,  A  promi¬ 
nence  on  its  outfide.  c,  The  hollow  for  the  tendons, 
nerves,  and  blood  veflels.  d,  The  anterior  extremity 
of  the  os  calcis.  e,  Part  of  the  aftragalus.  f,  Its 
head  covered  with  cartilage,  g,  The  internal  promi¬ 
nence 
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•Ofteoloey.  nence  of  the  os  naviculare.  h,  The  os  cuboides. 

F-— v—  '  i.  The  os  cuneiforme  internum;  k, — Medium;  1, — 
Externum,  m,  The  metatarfal  bones  of  the  four  lef- 
fer  toes,  n,  The  firft — o,  The  fecond — p,  The  third 
phalanx  of  the  four  lefler  toes,  q,  The  metatarfal 
bones  of  the  great  toe.  r,  Its  firft — s,  Its  fecond 
joint. 


O  M  Y. 

bones  of  the  tarfus.  i,  The  ligaments  of  the  joints  of 
the  five  metatarfal  bones. 

Fig.  13.  a,  The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  child, 
b.  The  ligamentum  rotundum  connedling  it  to  the 
acetabulum,  c,  The  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint 
■with  its  arteries  injected.  d,  The  numerous  veflels 
of  the  mucilaginous  gland  injected. 


Fig.  10.  The  Inferior  Surface  of  the  two  large  Sesa¬ 
moid  Bones  at  the  firft  joint  of  the  Great  Toe. 

Fig.  11.  The  Superior  View  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Right  Foot. 

a,  b,  as  in  fig.  9.  c,  The  fuperior  head  of  the  aftra- 
galus.  d,  &c.  as  in  fig.  9. 

Fig.  12.  The  View  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  with  its 
Ligaments. 

a,  The  great  knob  of  the  os  calcis.  b,  The  hollow 
for  the  tendons,  nerves,  and  blood-veffels.  c,  The 
fheaths  of  the  fiexores  pollicis  and  digitorum  longi 
opened,  d,  The  ftrong  cartilaginous  ligament  fupport- 
ing  the  head  of  the  aftragalus.  e,  h.  Two  ligaments 
which  unite  into  one,  and  are  fixed  to  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  -f,  A  ligament  from  the  knob 
of  the  os  calcis  to  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 
g,  A  ftrong  triangular  ligament,  which  fupports  the 


Fig.  14.  The  Back  View  of  the  Cartilages  of  the 
Larynx,  with  the  Os  Hyoides. 
a,  The  pofterior  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 
bb,  Its  cornua,  c,  The  appendix  of  the  right  fide, 
dj  A  ligament  fent  out  from  the  appendix  of  the  left 
fide,  to  the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone, 
e,  The  union  of  the  bafe  with  the  left  cornua,  ff,  The 
pofterior  fides  of  (g)  the  thyroid  cartilage,  hh,  Its 
fuperior  cornua,  ii,  Its  inferior  cornua,  k,  The  cricoid 
cartilage.  11,  The  arytenoid  cartilages,  m,  The  entry 
into  the  lungs,  named  glottis.  n,  The  epiglottis. 
00,  The  fuperior  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  p,  Its  li¬ 
gamentous  back  part. 

Fig.  15.  The  Superior  Concave  Surface  of  the  Sesa¬ 
moid  Bones  at  the  firft  joint  of  the  Great  Toe, 
with  their  Ligaments. 

a,  Three  fefamoid  bones,  b,  The  ligamentous  fu'o- 
ftance  in  which  they  are  formed. 
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CHAP.  II.  OF  THE  SOFT  PARTS  IN  GENERAL. 


OF  THE  COMMON  INTEGUMENTS  WITH  THEIR  APPENDAGES; 

AND  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 


ANATOMICAL  writers  ufually  proceed  to  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  mufcles  after  having  finithed  the  ofteo- 
logy;  but  we  (hall  deviate  a  little  from  the  common 
method,  with  a  view  to  defcribe  every  thing  clearly 
and  diftindlly,  and  to  avoid  a  tautology  which  would 
otherwife  be  unavoidable.  All  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  fo  intimately  connefled  with  each  other,  that  it 
feeras  impoflible  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  any  one  of 
them,  without  being  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  fay 
fomething  of  others  ;  and  on  this  account  we  with  to 
mention  in  this  place  the  names  and  fituation  of  the 
principal  vifcera  of  the  body,  that  when  mention  is 
hereafter  made  of  any  one  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  the 
work,  the  reader  may  at  leaft  know  where  they  are 
placed. 

After  this  little  digreflion,  the  common  integuments, 
and  after  them  the  mufcles,  will  be  defcribed  ;  we  then 
propofe  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  feveral  vif¬ 
cera,  and  their  different  funftions.  In  defcribing  the 
brain,  occafion  will  be  taken  to  fpeak  of  the  nerves  and 
animal  fpirits.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  will  fol¬ 
low  the  anatomy  of  the’heart,  and  the  fecretions  and 
other  matters  will  be  introduced  in  their  proper  places. 

The  body  is  divided  into  three  great  cavities.  Of 
thefe  the  uppermoft  is  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  enclofes  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 

The  fecond  is  compofed  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
the  fternum,  and  true  ribs,  with  the  additional  affift- 
ance  of  mufcles,  membranes,  and  common  integuments, 
and  is  called  the  thorax.— It  contains  the  heart  and 
lungs. 


The  third,  and  inferior  cavity,  is  the  abdomen.  It 
is  feparated  from  the  thorax  by  means  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  formed  by  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  os  facrum, 
the  offa  innominata,  and  the  falfe  ribs,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  peritonaeum,  and  a  variety  of  mufcles.  This 
cavity  enclofes  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  omentum  or 
cawl,  liver,  pancreas,  fpleen,  kidneys,  urinary  bladder, 
and  parts  of  generation. 

Under  the  divifion  of  common  integuments  are  ufu¬ 
ally  included  the  epidermis,  or  fcarf-lkin,  the  reticulum 
mucofum  of  Malpighi,  the  cutis,  or  true  lkin,  and  the 
membrana  adipofa.  The  hair  and  nails,  as  well  as  the 
febaceous  glands,  may  be  confidered  as  appendages  to 
the  (kin. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Skirt. 

§  I.  Of  the  Scarf-Skin. 

The  epidermis,  cuticula,  or  fcarf-lkin,  is  a  fine,  tranf-  c’uticK. 
parent,  and  infenfible  pellicle,  deflitute  of  nerves  and 
blood  veflels,  which  inverts  the  body,  and  everywhere 
covers  the  true  lkin.  This  fcarf-lkin,  w  hich  feems  to  be 
very  Ample,  appears,  when  examined  w  ith  a  microfcope, 
to  be  compofed  of  feveral  laminae  or  feales  which  are  in- 
creafed  by  preffure,  as  wc  may  obferve  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  where  it  is  frequently  much  thickened,  and  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  callous.  It  feems  to  adhere  to  the  cu¬ 
tis  by  a  number  of  very  minute  filaments,  but  may  ea- 
fily  be  feparated  from  it  by  heat,  or  by  maceration  in 
water.  Some  anatomical  writers  have  lbppofcd  that  it 
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Of  the  is  for  toed  by  a  too!  dure  exhaled  from  the  whole  furfacs 

Integu-  of  the  body,  which  gradually  hardens  when  it  comes 
rnent^,  See.  jnto  conta£t  with  the  air.  They  were  perhaps  induced 
tc  adopt  this  opinion,  by  obferving  the  fpeedy  regene¬ 
ration  of  this  part  of  the  body  when  it  has  been  by  any 
means  deflroyed,  it  appearing  to  be  renewed  on  all  parts 
of  the  furface  at  the  fame  time  ;  whereas  other  parts 
which  have  been  injured,  are  found  to  direft  their 
growth  from  their  circumference  only  towards  their 
centre.  But  a  demonftrative  proof  that  the  epidermis 
is  not  a  fluid  hardened  by  means  of  the  external  air,  is, 
that  the  foetus  in  utero  is  found  to  have  this  covering. 
Leeuwenhoek  fuppofed  its  formation  to  be  owing  to  the 
expanfion  of  the  extremities  of  the  excretory  veffels, 
which  are  found  every  where  upon  the  furface  of  the 
true  {kin.  Ruyfch  attributed  its  origin  to  the  nervous 
papillae  of  the  fkin  ;  and  Heifter  thinks  it  probable, 
that  it  may  be  owing  both  to  the  papillae  and  the  ex¬ 
cretory  veffels.  The  celebrated  Morgagni,  on  the  o- 
*  Adve rfar-  ther  hand,  contends  *,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Anat.  ii.  furface  of  the  cutis,  hardened  and  rendered  infenfible 
Ammad-  by  tjje  lJqUor  amnii  |n  utero  and  by  the  preffure  of  the 
air.  This  is  a  fubjeft,  however,  on  which  we  can  ad¬ 
vance  nothing  with  certainty. 

The  cuticle  is  pierced  with  an  infinite  number  of 
pores,  or  little  holes,  which  afford  a  paffage  to  the  hairs, 
fweat,  and  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  likewife  to  warm 
water,  mercury,  and  whatever  elfe  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  by  the  abforbents  of  the  fkin.  The  lines 
which  we  obferve  on  the  epidermis  belong  to  the  true 
lkin.  The  cuticle  adjufls  itfelf  to  them,  but  does  not 
form  them. 

f  2.  Of  the  Rete  Mucofum. 

Rete  mu-  Between  the  epidermis  and  cutis  we  meet  with  an 
rnfnm.  appearance  to  which  Malpighi,  who  firft  deferibed  it, 
gave  the  name  of  rete  mucofum ,  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  a 
membranous  ftrufture,  and  pierced  with  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  pores  ;  but  the  fadl  is,  that  it  feems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mucous  fubftance  which  may  be  diffolved 
by  macerating  it  in  water,  while  the  cuticle  and  cutis 
preferve  their  texture. 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  found  to  depend  on  the  co¬ 
lour  of  this  rete  mucofum  ;  for  in  negroes  it  is  obferved 
to  be  perfectly  black,  whilft  the  true  fkin  is  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  colour. 

The  bliflers  which  raife  the  fkin  when  burnt  or  fcald- 
ed,  have  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  owing  to  a  rare¬ 
faction  of  this  mucus  ;  but  they  are  more  probably  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  increafed  adtion  of  the  veffels  of  the  part, 
together  with  an  afflux  and  effufion  of  the  thinner  parts 
of  the  blood. 

§3  -Of  the  Cutis,  or  True  Shin. 

• j6 

Cutis.  The  cutis  is  compofed  of  fibres  clofely  compared  to¬ 

gether,  as  we  may  obferve  in  leather  which  is  the  pre¬ 
pared  fkin  of  animals.  Thefe  fibres  form  a  thick  net¬ 
work,  which  everywhere  admits  the  filaments  of  nerves, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  blood-veffels  and  lympha¬ 
tics. 

The  cutis,  when  the  epidermis  is  taken  off,  is  found 
to  have,  throughout  its  whole  furface,  innumerable  pa¬ 
pilla;,  which  appear  like  very  minute  granulations,  and 
feem  to  be  calculated  to  receive  the  impreflions  of  the 
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touch,  being  the  mod  eafily  obferved  where  the  fenfe  of  the 
of  feeling  is  the  molt  delicate,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  Integu- 
bands  and  on  the  fingers.  merits, 

Thefe  papillae  are  fuppofed  by  many  anatomical 
Writers  to  be  continuations  of  the  pujpy  fubftance  of 
nerves,  whofe  coats  have  terminated  in  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  fkin.  The  great  fenfibilitv  of  thefe  papillas 
evidently  proves  them  to  be  exceedingly  nervous  ;  but 
furely  the  nervous  fiorillse  of  the  fkin  are  of  themfelves 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  papillae,  and  it 
feems  to  be  more  probable  that  they  are  formed  like  the 
reft  of  the  cutis. 

Thefe  papillae  being  deferibed,  the  ufesof  the  epider¬ 
mis  and  the  reticulum  mucofum  will  be  more  eafily  un- 
derftood  ;  the  latter  ferving  to  keep  them  conftantly 
moift  ;  while  the  former  protedls  them  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  air,  and  modifies  their  loo  great  fenfibility. 

§  4.  Of  the  Glands  of  the  Skin. 

11 

In  different  parts  of  the  body  we  meet,  within  the  The  feba- 
fubftance  of  the  ikin,  with  certain  glands  or  follicles, ceous 
which  difeharge  a  fat  and  oily  humour  that  ferves  to^lancis" 
lubricate  and  (often  the  fkin.  When  the  fluid  they  fe- 
crete  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  thicknefs,  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  colour  and  confidence  of  fuet  ;  and  from 
this  appearance  they  have  derived  their  name  of  febace- 
ous  glands.  They  are  found  in  the  greateft  number  in 
the  nofe,  ear,  nipple,  axilla-,  groin,  ferotum,  vagina,  and 
prepuce. 

Befides  thefe  febaeeous  glands,  we  read,  in  anatomi¬ 
cal  books,  of  others  that  are  deferibed  asfmall  fpherical 
bodies  placed  in  all  Jiarts  of  the  ikin,  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  thofe  juft  now  mentioned,  and  named 
miliary,  from  their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  millet  feed. 

Steno,  who  firft  deferibed  thefe  glands,  and  Malpighi, 

Buy  fell,  Verheyen,  Winflow,  and  others,  who  have 
adopted  his  opinions  on  this  fubjeft,  Ipeak  of  them  as 
having  excretory  du£ts,  that  open  on  the  furface  of  the 
cuticle,  and  diftil  the  fweat  and  matter  of  infenfible  per- 
fpiration  <  and  yet,  notwithftanding  the  pofitive  manner 
in  which  thefe  pretended  glands  have  been  fpoken  of, 
we  are  now  fufficiently  convinced  that  their  exiftence  is 
altogether  imaginary. 

§  5.  Of  the  Insensible  Perfpiraiion  and  Sweat. 

78 

The  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  in  other  Infenfible 
words,  the  iubtile  vapour  that  is  continually  exhalingPyr*P‘ra'* 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  is  not  fecreted  by  anytlon* 
particular  glands,  but  feems  to  be  derived  wholly  from 
the  extremities  of  the  minute  arteries  that  are  every¬ 
where  difperfed  through  the  {kin.  Thefe  exhaling  vef¬ 
fels  are  eafily  demonftrated  in  the  dead  fubje6V,  by 
throwing  water  into  the  arteries  ;  for  then  fmall  drops 
exude  from  all  parts  of  the  Ikin,  and  raife  up  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  the  pores  of  which  are  clofed  by  death  ;  and  in 
the  living  fubjeef,  a  looking-glafs  placed  againft  the 
fkin,  is  foon  obfeured  by  the  vapour.  Bidloo  fancied 
lie  had  difeovered  duffs  leading  from  the  cutis  to  the 
cuticle,  and  tranfmitting  this  fluid  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
miftaken. 

When  the  perfpiration  is  bv  anv  means  increafed, 
and  feveral  drops  that  were  infenfible  when  feparate, 
are  united  together  and  condenfed  by  the  external  air, 
they  form  upon  the  Ikin  fmall  but  vifible  drops  called 

*  fweat 
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fweat  (n).  This  particularly  happens  after  much  ex- 
ercife,  or  whatever  occafions  an  increafed  determina¬ 
tion  of  fluids  to  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  a  greater 
quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  being  in  fuch  cafes  car¬ 
ried  through  the  paffages  that  are  deflined  to  convey  it 
off. 

It  has  been  difputed,  indeed,  whether  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  and  fweat  are  to  be  confidered  as  one  and 
the  fame  excretion,  differing  only  in  degree  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  two  diftinct  excretions  derived  from  dif¬ 
ferent  fources.  In  fupport  of  the  latter  opinion,  it  has 
been  alleged,  that  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  agree¬ 
able  to  nature,  and  effential  to  health,  whereas  fweat 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  difeafe.  But  this  ar¬ 
gument  proves  nothing  ;  and  it  feems  probable,  that 
both  the  infenfible  vapour  and  the  fweat  are  exhaled  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  though  they  differ  in  quantity,  and 
probably  in  their  qualities  ;  the  former  being  more  lim¬ 
pid,  and  feemingly  lefs  impregnated  with  falts  than 
the  latter  ;  at  any  rate  we  may  confider  the  Ikin  as  an 
emumffory  through  which  the  redundant  water,  and 
fometimes  the  other  more  faline  parts  of  the  blood,  are 
Their  uies.  carried  off.  But  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Ikin  only — a  great  part  of  what  we  are 
conftantly  throwing  off  in  this  way  is  from  the  lungs. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  exhaled  from  the  human  body  by 
this  infenfible  perfpiration  is  very  confiderable.  Sanc- 
torius  (o),  an  Italian  phyfician,  who  indefatigably  paf- 
fed  a  great  many  years  in  a  feries  of  ffatical  experi¬ 
ments,  demonllrated  long  ago,  what  has  been  confirmed 
by  later  obfervations,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  ex¬ 
haled  from  the  Ikin  and  from  the  furface  of  the  lungs, 
amounts  nearly  to  5-8ths  of  the  aliment  we  take  in. 
So  that  if  in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy  a  perfon  eats 
and  drinks  the  quantity  of  eight  pounds  in  the  courfe 
of  a  day,  five  pounds  of  it  will  pafs  off  by  infenfible 
perfpiration,  while  three  pounds  only  will  be  evacuated 
by  ftool,  urine,  faliva,  &c.  But  in  countries  where  the 
degree  of  cold  is  greater  than  in  Italy,  the  quantity  of 
perfpired  matter  is  lefs  :  in  fome  of  the  more  northern 
climates,  it  being  found  not  to  equal  the  difeharge  by 
urine.  It  is  likewife  obferved  to  vary  according  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the  conflitution, 
age,  fex,  difeafes,  diet,  exercife,  paffions,  &c.  of  dif¬ 
ferent  people. 

VoL.  II.  Part  I. 
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From  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  it  will  be  Of  the 
ea  i  y  conceived,  that  this  evacuation  cannot  be  either  Integu- 
much  increafed  or  diminilhed  in  quantity  ws'hout  af- !Dems>  8cc- 
fe fling  the  health.  - - - - - 

I  he  perfpirable  matter  and  the  fweat  are  in  fome 
mealure  analogous  to  the  urine,  as  appears  from  their 
talie  and  faline  nature  (p).  And  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
iervation,  that  when  either  of  thefe  fecretions  is  increa- 
led  in  quantity,  the  other  is  diminilhed  ;  fo  that  they 
who  perfpire  the  leaft,  ufually  pafs  the  greatefl  quantity 
ot  urine,  and  vice  vet  fa. 

§  6.  Of  the  Nails. 

I  he  nails  are  of  a  compact  texture,  hard  and  tranf-  The  rli!*, 
parent  like  horn.  Their  origin  is  Hill  a  fubjeft  of  dif- 
pute.  .  Malpighi  fuppofed  them  to  be  formed  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  papillae  of  the  Ikin  :  Ludwig,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained,  that  they  were  compofed  of 
the  extremities  ol  blood-veffels  and  nerves.  Both  thefe 
opinions  are  now  defervedly  rejefted. 

.  I  hey  feem  to  poffefs  many  properties  in  common 
vKh  the  cuticle  ;  like  it  they  are  neither  vafcular  nor 
fenfible,  and  when  the  cuticle  is  feparated  from  the 
true  Ikin  by  maceration  or  other  means,  the  nails  come 
away  with  it. 

I  hey  appear  to  be  compofed  of  different  layers,  of 
unequal  fize,  applied  one  oxer  the  other.  Each  layer 
feems  to  be  formed  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

In  each  nail  we  may  diftinguilh  three  parts,  viz.  the 
root,  the  body  or  middle,  and  the  extremity.  The 
root  is  a  loft,  thin,  and  white  fubftance,  terminating  in 
the  form  of  a  crefcent  ;  the  epidermis  adheres  very 
llrnngly  to  this  part  ;  the  body  of  the  nail  is  broader, 
redder,  and  thicker,  and  the  extremity  is  of  Hill  great¬ 
er  firmnefs. 

The  nails  increafe  from  their  roots,  and  not  from 
their  upper  extremity. 

I  heir  principal  ufe  is  to  cover  and  defend  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  from  external  injury. 

$  7.  Of  the  Hair. 

The  hairs,  which  from  their  being  generally  known,  The  hair, 
do  not  feem  to  require  any  definition,  arife  from  di- 
flinft  capfules  or  bulbs  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane 
under  the  Ikin  (q>  Some  of  thefe  bulbs  enclofe  fe- 
D  d  veral 


(n)  Leeuwenhoek  afferts,  that  one  drop  of  fweat  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  1  c  drops  of  perfpirable  va¬ 
pour.  r  r  r 

(p)  The  infenfible  perfpiration  is  fometimes  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  this  phyfician,  who  was  born  in  the 
tern  tones  of  Venice,  and  was  afterwards  a  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  After  efiimating  the  aliment  he 
took  in,  and  the  fenfible  fecretions  and  difeharges,  he  was  enabled  to  afeertain  with  great  accuracy  the  weight  or 
quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration  by  means  of  a  flatical  chair  which  he  contrived  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  from  his 
experiments,  which  were  conduced  with  great  induftry  and  patience,  he  was  led  to  determine  what  kind  of  folid 
or  liquid  aliment  increafed  or  diminilhed  it.  From  thefe  experiments  he  formed  a  fyftem,  which  he  publilhtd  at 
Venice  in  1614,  in  the  form  of  aphorifms,  under  the  title  of  Ars  de  Medicina  Statica. 

(p)  M'nute  cryftals  have  been  obferved  to  flioot  upon  the  clothes  of  men  who  work  in  glafs-houfes.  Haller . 
E/em.  PI  i/s. 

(Q.)_  Malpighi,  and  after  him  the  celebrated  Ruyfch,  fuppofed  the  hairs  to  be  continuations  of  nerves,  being 
of  opinion  that  they  originated  from  the  papillae  of  the  Ikin,  which  they  confidered  as  nervous;  and  as  a  corro¬ 
borating  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  argued  the  pain  we  feel  in  plucking  them  out  :  but  later  anatomifls 
eem  to  have  rejefted  this  doctrine,  and  confider  the  hairs  as  particular  bodies,  not  arifing  from  the  papillae  (fur 
in  the  parts  where  the  papilla;  abound  moll  there  arc  no  hairs),  but  from  bulbs  or  capfules,  which  are  peculiar  to 
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veral  hairs.  They  may  be  obferved  at  the  roots  of  the 
hairs  'which  form  the  beard  or  whilkers  of  a  cat. 

The  hairs,  like  the  nails,  grow  only  from  below  by 
a  regular  proportion  from  their  root,  where  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  nourifhment.  Their  bulbs,  when  viewed 
with  a  microfcope  are  found  to  be  of  various  lhapes. 
In  the  head  and  fcrotum  they  are  roundilh  ;  in  the 
eyebrows  they  are  oval  ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
they  are  nearly  of  a  cylindrical  fhape.  Each  bulb  feems 
to  canfift  of  two  membranes,  between  which  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  moifture.  Within  the  bulb  the  hair 
feparates  into  three  or  four  fibrillae  ;  the  bodies  of  the 
hairs,  which  are  the  parts  without  the  fkin,  vary  in 
foftnefs  and  colour  according  to  the  difference  of  cli¬ 
mate,  age,  or  temperament  of  body  (r). 

Their  general  ufe  in  the  body  does  not  feem  to  be 
abfolutelv  determined  ;  but  hairs  in  particular  parts,  as 
on  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  are  deilined  for  particular 
ufes,  which  will  be  mentioned  when  thofe  parts  are  de- 
fcribed. 


s  §  8.  Of  the  Cellular  Membrane  and  Fat. 

Cellular  The  cellular  membrane  is  found  to  invert  the  mod 
membrane.  m;nute  fibres  we  are  able  to  trace  ;  fo  that,  by  modern 
phyfiologifts,  it  is  very  properly  confidered  as  the 
univerfal  connecting  medium  of  every  part  of  the 
body. 

It  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  cells 
united  together,  and  communicating  with  each  other. 
The  two  difeafes  peculiar  to  this  membrane  are  proofs 
of  fuch  a  communication  ;  for  in  the  emphyfema  all  its 
cells  are  filled  with  air,  and  in  the  anafarca  they  are 
univerfally  diftended  with  wTater.  Befides  thefe  proofs 
of  communication  from  difeafe,  a  familiar  inrtance  of  it 
may  be  obferved  amongrt  butchers,  who  ufually  punc¬ 
ture  this  membrane,  and  by  inflating  it  with  air  add  to 
the  good  appearance  of  their  meat. 

Pat  The  cells  of  this  membrane  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the 

oily  part  of  the  blood,  or  Tat ,  which  feems  to  be  depo- 
fited  in  them,  either  by  tranfudation  through  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  that  ramify  through  thefe  cells,  or  by 
particular  veffels,  continued  from  the  ends  of  arteries. 
Thefe  cells  are  not  of  a  glandular  ftruCture,  as  Mal¬ 
pighi  and  others  after  him  have  fuppofed.  The  fat  is 
abforbed  and  carried  back  into  the  fvftem  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics.  The  great  watle  of  it  in  many  difeafes,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  confumption,  is  a  fuflicient  proof  that 
fuch  an  abforption  takes  place. 

The  fulnefs  and  fize  of  the  body  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the 
cells  of  this  membrane. 

In  the  living  body  it  feems  to  be  a  fluid  oil,  which 
concretes  after  death.  In  graminivorous  animals,  it  is 
found  to  be  of  a  firmer  confidence  than  in  man. 

The  fat  is  not  confined  to  the  fkin  alone,  being  met 
with  everywhere  in  tire  interftices  of  mufcles,  in  the 
omentum,  about  the  kidneys,  at  the  balls  of  the  heart, 
in  the  orbits,  &.c. 
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The  chief  ufes  of  the  fat  feem  to  be  to  afford  moi-  of  the 
rture  to  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  to  Mufcles. 
facilitate  the  aCtion  of  the  mufcles  ;  and  to  add  to  the  v““" \~mmm 1 
beauty  of  the  body,  by  making  it  everywhere  fmcoth 
and  equal. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Mufcles. 

The  mufcles  are  the  organs  of  motion.  The  parts  sa 
that  are  ufually  included  under  this  name  confift  of  di- 
flinCt  portions  of  fleth,  fufceptible  of  contraction  and  re¬ 
laxation  ;  the  motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy 
ftate,  are  fubjeCt  to  the  will,  and  for  this  reafon  they 
are  called  voluntary  mufcles.  But  befides  thefe,  there 
are  other  parts  of  the  body  that  owe  their  power  of 
contraction  to  their  mufcular  fibres  ;  thus  the  heart  is 
of  a  mufcular  texture,  forming  what  is  called  a  hollow 
mufcle  ;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  ftomach,  inteftines, 

&c.  are  enabled  to  aft  upon  their  contents,  mr^ely  be- 
caufe  they  are  provided  with  mufcular  fibres.  Thefe 
are  called  involuntary  mufcles,  becaufe  their  motions 
are  not  dependent  on  the  will.  The  mufcles  of  refpira- 
tion  being  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  the  will,  are 
faid  to  have  a  mixed  motion. 

The  names  by  which  the  voluntary  mufcles  are  di- 
ftinguifhed,  are  founded  on  their  fize,  figure,  fituation, 
ufe,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  or  their  origin 
and  infertion.  But  befides  thefe  particular  diltinCtions, 
there  are  certain  general  ones  that  require  to  be  noti¬ 
ced.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a  mufcle  are  placed  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other  in  a  ftraight  direction,  they  form  what 
is  flyled  a  rcBilinear  mufcle  ;  if  the  fibres  crofs  and  irv- 
terfeCI  each  other,  they  conftitute  a  compound  mufcle;' 
a  radiated  one,  if  the  fibres  are  difpofed  in  the  manner 
of  rays;  ora  pcnjiiform  mufcle,  if,  like  the  plume  of 
a  pen,  they  arc  placed  obliquely  with  refpeCt  to  the 
tendon. 

Mufcles  that  aft  in  oppofition  to  eacli  other,  are 
called  antagonifee ;  thus  every  exterrlor  rnufele  has 
a  flexor  for  its  antagonifl,  and  vice  verfa.  Muf¬ 
cles  that  concur  in  the  fame  adiion  are  flyled  con- 
gcnercs. 

The  mufcles  being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter 
may  be  confidered  as  levers  that  are  moved  in  different 
direftions  by  the  contraftion  of  thofe  organs. 

That  end  of  a  mufcle  which  adheres  to  the  moft 
fixed  part  is  ufually  called  lhe~  origin,  and  that  which 
adheres  to  the  more  moveable  part,  the  infertion  of  the 
mufcle. 

In  every  mufcle  we  may  dirtinguifli  two  kinds  of 
fibres ;  the  one  foft,  of  a  red  colour,  fenfible,  and  irri¬ 
table,  called  flefliy  fibres :  the  other  of  a  firmer  tex¬ 
ture,  of  a  white  gliftening  colour,  infenfible,  without 
irritability  or  the  power  of  contraffing,  and  named  ten¬ 
dinous  fibres.  They  are  occafionally  intermixed,  but 
the  flelhy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly  or  middle 
part  of  a  mufcle,  and  the  tendinous  ones  in  the  extre¬ 
mities.  If  thefe  tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a 

round 


(r)  The  hair?  likewife  differ  from  each  other,  and  may  not  be  improperly  divided  into  two  claffes  ;  one  of 
which  may  include  the  hair  of  the  head,  chin,  pubes,  and  axilla; ;  and  the  other,  the  fofter  hairs,  which  are  to 
be  obferved  almort  everywhere  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 
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Of  the  round  (lender  cord,  they  form  wliat  is  called  the  tendon 
Mufcles.  of  the  mufcle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  fpread 
'“—v— into  a  broad  flat  furface,  the  extremity  of  the  mufcle  is 
ftyled  aponetrrofs. 

The  tendons  of  many  mufcles,  efpecially  when  they 
are  long  and  expofed  to  preffure  or  fridlion  in  the 
grooves  formed  for  them  in  the  bones,  are  furrounded 
by  a  tendinous  (heath  or  fafcia ,  in  which  we  fometimes 
find  a  fmall  mucous  fac  or  burfa  rnucofa ,  which  obviates 
any  inconvenience  from  friction.  Sometimes  we  find 
whole  mufcles,  and  even  feveral  mufcles,  covered  by  a 
fafcia  of  the  fame  kind,  that  affords  origin  to  many  of 
their  fibres,  dipping  down  between  them,  adhering  to 
the  ridges  of  bones,  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
fwelling  too  much  when  in  adlion.  The  mod  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  fuch  a  covering  is  the  fafcia  lata  of 
the  thigh. 

Each  mufcle  is  enclofed  by  a  thin  covering  of  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane,  which  has  been  fometimes  improperly 
confidered  as  peculiar  to  the  mufcles,  and  defcribed  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  propria  rnemhrana  mufculofa.  This 
cellular  covering  dips  down  into  the  fubflance  of  the 
mufcle,  connecting  and  furrounding  the  molt  minute 
fibres  we  are  able  to  demonftrate,  and  affording  a  fup- 
port  to  their  veffels  and  nerves. 

Leeuwenhoek  fancied  he  had  difcovered,  by  means 
of  his  microfcope,  the  ultimate  divifion  of  a  mufcle, 
and  that  he  could  point  out  the  Ample  fibre,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  a  hundred  times  lefs  than  a  hair; 
but  he  was  afterwards  convinced  how  much  he  was 
miftaken  on  this  fubjedt,  and  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  w'hat  he  had  taken  for  a  fimple  fibre  was  in  fadl  a 
bundle  of  fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve  feveral  of  thefe  fafcicula  or  bun¬ 
dles  in  a  piece  of  beef,  in  which,  from  the  coarfenefs  of 
its  texture,  they  are  very  evident. 

The  red  colour  which  particularly  diftinguifties  the 
mufcular  or  fle(hy  parts  of  animals,  is  owing  to  an 
infinite  number  of  blood-veffels,  that  are  difperfed 
through  their  fubflance.  When  we  macerate  the  fibres 
of  a  mufcle  in  water,  it  becomes  of  a  white  colour  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  diverted  of  their  blood.  The 
blood-veffels  are  accompanied  by  nerves,  and  they  are 
both  dirtributed  in  fuch  abundance  to  thefe  parts,  that 
in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  blood-veffels 
in  a  mufcle,  it  would  appear  to  be  formed  altogether 
by  their  ramifications  ;  and  in  an  attempt  to  follow  the 
branches  of  its  nerves,  they  would  be  found  to  be  equal 
in  proportion. 

If  a  mufcle  is  pricked  or  irritated,  it  immediately 
contradls.  This  is  called  its  irritable  principle  ;  and 
this  irritability  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  charadleriftic 
of  mufcular  fibres;  and  may  ferve  to  prove  their  exift- 
ence  in  parts  that  are  too  minute  to  be  .examined  by 
the  eye.  This  power,  which  difpofes  the  mufcles  to 
contract  when  (Emulated,  independent  of  the  will,  is 
S6  fuppofed  to  be  inherent  in  them  ;  and  is  therefore  na- 
'f  the  vis  med  vis  in/ita.  This  property  is  not  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  elarticity,  which  the  membranes  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  poffefs  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
in  common  with  the  mufcles ;  nor  with  fenfibility, 
for  the  heart,  though  the  moll  irritable,  feems  to 
be  the  leaf!  fenfible  of  any  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the 
body. 
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After  a  mufcular  fibre  has  contracted,  it  foon  returns  Of  the 
to  a  date  of  relaxation,  till  it  is  excited  afrefli,  and  Mufcles. 
then  it  contradls  and  relaxes  again.  We  may  likewife 
produce  fuch  a  eonlradlion,  by  irritating  the  nerve 
leading  to  a  mufcle,  although  the  mufcle  itfelf  is  not 
affected. 

This  principle  is  found  to  be  greater  in  fmall  than 
in  large,  and  in  young  than  in  old,  animals. 

Iia  the  voluntary  mufcles  thefe  iffedls  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  fleftiy  fibres  are  produced  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  will,  by  what  may  be  called  the  vis  r,er~ 
vofa,  a  property  that  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
vis  itifita.  As  theexiftence  of  a  vis  inf  la  different  from 
a  vis  nervea,  was  the  dodtrine  taught  by  Dr  Haller  in 
his  Elem.  P/vjs.  but  is  at  prefent  called  in  queiticn  by 
feveral,  particularly  Dr  Monro,  we  think  it  neceffary 
to  give  a  few  objedtions,  as  dated  in  his  Obftrvaticns 
on  the  Nervous  Syftem.  ‘ 

“  The  chief  experiment  (fays  the  Dodlor)  which  The  vis 
feems  to  have  led  Dr  Haller  to  this  opinion,  is  the  wellr.ervea. 
known  one,  that  the  heart  and  other  mufcles,  after 
being  detached  from  the  brain,  continue  to  adt  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  by  flimuli  may  be  roufed  into  adtion, 
for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  ;  and  when  it  can¬ 
not  be  alleged,  fays  Dr  Haller,  that  the  nervous 
fluid  is  by  the  mind,  or  otherwife,  impelled  into  the 
mufcle. 

“  That  in  this  inftance,  we  cannot  comprehend  by 
what  power  the  nervous  fluid  or  energy  can  be  put  in 
motion,  muft  perhaps  be  granted  :  But  has  Dr  Haller 
given  a  better  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
fuppofed  vis  infita  becomes  adlive  ? 

“  If  it  be  ?s  difficult  to  point  out  the  caufe  of  the 
action  of  the  vis  infita  as  that  of  the  adtion  of  the  vis 
nervea,  the  admiflion  of  that  new  power,  inftead  of  re¬ 
lieving,  would  add  to  our  perplexity. 

“  We  (liould  then  have  admitted,  that  two  caufes  of 
a  different  nature  were  capable  of  producing  exactly  the 
fame  effedt ;  which  is  not  in  general  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

“  We  (hould  find  other  confequences  arife  from  fuch 
a  hypothefis,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  credibility  of 
it.  For  inftance,  if  in  a  found  animal  the  vis  nervea 
alone  produces  the  contradtion  of  the  mufcles,  we  will 
a(k  what  purpofe  the  vis  infita  ferves  ?  If  both  operate, 
are  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  vis  nervea,  impelled  by  the 
mind  or  living  principle,  gives  the  order,  which  the 
vis  infita  executes,  and  that  the  nerves  are  the  intcr- 
nuntii  ;  and  fo  admit  two  wife  agents  employed  in  every 
the  mod  fimple  adlion  ?  But  inftead  of  fpeeulating  far¬ 
ther,  let  us  learn  the  effedl  of  experiments,  and  endea¬ 
vour  from  thefe  to  draw  plain  conclufions. 

“  i.  When  I  poured  a  folution  of  opium  in  water 
under  the  (kin  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  the  mufcles,  to  the 
furface  of  which  it  was  applied,  were  very  foon  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  power  of  contradlion.  In  like  manner,  when 
•  I  poured  this  folution  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  by 
opening  the  vena  cava,  the  heart  was  alinoft  inftantly 
deprived  of  its  power  of  motion,  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  performed  on  it  fixed  in  its  place,  or  cut  out 
of  the  body. 

“  2.  I  opened  the  tliordx  of  a  living  frog  ;  and  then 
tied  or  cut  its  aorta,  fo  as  to  put  a  flop  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  blood. 

«( 
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of  the  .  “  I  then  opened  the  vena  cava,  and  poured  the  folu- 
Mulcles  tion  of  opium  into  the  heart  j  and  found,  not  only  that 
this  organ  was  indantly  deprived  of  its  powers  of  action, 
but  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  mod;  diftant  mufcles  of 
the  limbs  were  extremely  weakened.  Yet  this  weak- 
nefs  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  circulation,  for  the 
frog  could  jump  about  for  more  than  an  hour  after  the 
heart  was  cut  out. 

“  1°  the  fird  of  thefe  two  experiments,  we  obferve 
the  fuppofed  vis  infita  deftroyed  by  the  opium  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  vis  nervea  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  limbs 
were  affefted  by  the  fympathy  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
nervous  fydem  in  general,  with  the  nerves  of  the  heart. 

“  3-  When  the  nerve  of  any  mufcle  is  firfl:  divided 
by  a  tranfverfe  feftion,  and  then  burnt  with  a  hot  iron, 
or  punctured  with  a  needle,  the  mufcle  in  which  it  ter¬ 
minates  contrafts  violently,  exactly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  when  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  fibres  of  the 
mufcle.  But  when  the  hot  iron  or  needle  is  confined 
to  the  nerve,  Dr  Haller  himfelf  mud  have  admitted, 
that  the  vis  nervea,  and  not  the  vis  infita,  was  excited. 
But  here  I  would  alk  two  quedions. 

“  Fird,  Whether  we  do  not  as  well  underdand  how 
the  vis  nervea  is  excited  when  irritation  is  applied  to  the 
mufcle  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
the  impelling  power  of  the  mind  feeming  to  be  equally 
wanting  in  both  cafes  ? 

“  Secondly,  If  it  appears  that  irritation  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  a  nerve  excites  the  vis  nervea,  why  fhould 
we  doubt  that  it  can  equally  well  excite  it  when  applied 
to  the  fmall  and  very  fenfible  branches  and  terminations 
of  the  nerve  in  the  mufcle  ? 

“  As  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  fuppofed  vis  in- 
fita  is  dedroyed  or  excited  by  the  fame  means  as  the 
vis  nervea  ;  nay,  that  when,  by  the  application  of 
opium  to  the  heart  of  a  frog,  after  the  aorta  is  cut  and 
the  circulation  interrupted,  we  have  dedroyed  the  vis 
infita,  the  vis  nervea  is  fo  much  extinguiffied,  that  the 
animal  cannot  aft  with  the  didant  mufcles  of  the 
limb  ;  and  that  thefe  afterwards  grow  very  torpid,  or 
lofe  much  of  their  fuppofed  vis  infita  j  it  feems  clearly 
to  follow,  that  there  is  no  jud  ground  for  fuppofing 
that  any  other  principle  produces  the  contraftion  of  a 
mufcle.” 

The  vis  nervofa,  or  operation  of  the  mind,  if  we 
may  fo  call  it,  by  which  a  mufcle  is  brought  into  con¬ 
traftion,  is  not  inherent  in  the  mufcle  like  the  vis  in¬ 
fita,  neither  is  it  perpetual,  like  this  latter  property. 
After  long  continued  or  violent  exercife,  for  example, 
the  voluntary  mufcles  become  painful,  and  at  length 
incapable  of  further  aftion  ;  whereas  the  heart  and 
other  involuntary  mufcles,  the  motions  of  which  de¬ 
pend  folely  on  the  vis  infta ,  continue  through  life  in  a 
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condant  date  of  aftion,  without  any  inconvenience  or  ofthe 
wade  of  this  inherent  principle.  -  Mufcles. 

The  aftion  of  the  vis  nervofa  on  the  voluntary  V““* ‘ 

mufcles  conditutes  what  is  called  mufcular  motion  j 
a  fubjeft  that  has  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  hypo- 
thefes,  many  of  them  ingenious,  but  none  of  them  fatis- 
faftory. 

Borelli  and  fome  others  have  undertaken  to  explain 
the  caufe  of  contraftion,  by  fuppofing  that  every  muf¬ 
cular  fibre  forms  as  it  were  a  chain  of  very  minute  blad¬ 
ders,  while  the  nerves  which  are  didributed  through 
the  mufcle,  bring  with  them  a  fupply  of  animal  fpirits, 
which  at  our  will  fill  thefe  bladders,  and  by  increafing 
their  diameter  in  width,  Ihorten  them,  and  of  courfe  the 
whole  fibre. 

Borelli  fuppofes  the  bladders  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal 
fiiape  ;  Bernouilli,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that 
they  are  oval.  Our  countryman,  Cowper,  fancied  he 
had  filled  them  with  mercury  ;  the  caufe  of  this  midake 
was  probably  owing  to  the  mercury’s  infinuating  itfelf 
into  fome  of  the  lymphatic  veffels.  The  late  ingenious 
Mr  Elliot  undertook  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
mufcular  motion  on  principles  very  different  from  thofe 
jud  now  mentioned.  He  fuppofed  that  a  dephlogiliica- 
ted  date  of  the  blood  is  requifite  for  mufcular  aftion, 
and  that  a  communication  of  phlogidon  to  the  blood  is 
a  neceffary  effeft  of  fuch  aftion. 

We  know  that  the  mufcular  fibre  is  fhortened,  and 
that  the  mufcle  itfelf  fwells  when  in  aftion  ;  but  how 
thefe  phenomena  are  produced,  we  are  unable  to  de¬ 
termine.  We  likewife  know  that  the  nerves  are  effen- 
tial  to  mufcular  motion  ;  for  upon  dividing  or  making 
a  ligature  round  the  nerve  leading  to  a  mufcle,  the  lat¬ 
ter  becomes  incapable  of  motion.  A  ligature  made 
on  the  artery  of  a  mufcle  produces  a  fimilar  effeft  :  a 
proof  this,  that  a  regular  fupply  of  blood  is  alfo  equal¬ 
ly  neceffary  to  mufcular  motion.  The  caufe  of  palfy  is 
ufually  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  mufcle  affefted,  but 
in  the  nerve  leading  to  that  mufcle,  or  that  part  of  the 
brain  or  fpinal  marrow  from  which  the  nerve  derives 
its  origin. 

Of  the  particular  Mufcles. 

As  the  enumeration  and  defeription  of  the  particular 
mufcles  mud  be  dry  and  unentertaining  to  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  readers,  yet  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  it  appeared  eligible  to  throw  this 
part  of  the  fubjeft  into  the  form  of  a  table ;  in  which 
the  name,  origin,  infertion,  and  principal  ufe  of  eacli 
mufcle  will  be  found  deferibed  in  few  words,  and  oc- 
cafionally  its  etymology,  when  it  is  of  Greek  derivation 
or  difficult  to  be  underdood. 


A  TABLE 


ANATOMY. 
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[JV.  S.  This,  table  does  not  include  all  the  mufeles  of  the  body  ;  thofe  belonging  to  the  eyes,  internal  ear,  inteftinum  reiftum,  and 
the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  being  defcribed  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve  like- 
wife,  that  although  the  mufeles  (a  few  only  excepted)  are  in  pairs,  mention  is  here  made  only  of  the  mufeles  of  one  fide.] 


Muscles  fituated 
under  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  cra¬ 
nium, 


— ■  of  the 

eyelids, 


Name. 


i.  Occipito  frontalis, 


2.  Corrugator  fuper- 
cilii. 


I.  Orbicularis  palpe¬ 
brarum. 


Origin. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
ridge  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis. 


From  above  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  os  fron¬ 
ds,  os  nafi,  and  os 
maxillare. 

From  around  the  edge 
of  the  orbit. 


Infertion. 

Into  the  {kin  of  the 
eyebrows. 


Into  the  inner  part  of 
the  occipito-fronta- 

lis. 


Into  the  nafal  procefs 
of  the  os  maxillare. 


U/e. 

To  pull  the  {kin  of 
the  head  back¬ 
wards,  and  to  raife 
the  eyebrows  and 
{kin  of  the  fore¬ 
head. 

To  draw  the  eye¬ 
brows  towards  each 
other,  and  to  wrin¬ 
kle  the  forehead. 

To  ihut  the  eye. 


'■  ■  of 
external  ear, 


—  — —  ■  of 

cartilages  of 
ear, 


the 


the 

the 


2.  Levator  palpebrae  From  the  bottom  of 
fuperioris.  the  orbit,  near  the 

optic  foramen. 

1.  Attollens  auricu-  From  the  tendon  of 

lam.  the  occipito  fron¬ 

talis  near  the  os 
temporis. 

2.  Anterior  auriculae.  From  near  the  back 

part  of  the  zygoma. 

3.  Retrahentes  (s)  au-  From  the  outer  and 

riculae.  back  part  of  the 

root  of  the  maftoid 
procefs. 

1.  Tragicus.  From  the  outer  and 

middle  part  of  the 
concha,  near  the 
tragus. 

2.  Anti-tragicu3.  From  the  root  of  the 

inner  part  of  the 
helix. 

3.  Tranfverfus  auricu-  From  the  upper  part 

]fe,  of  the  concha. 


4.  Helicis  major.  From  the  upper,  an¬ 

terior,  and  acute 
part  of  the  helix. 

5.  Helicis  minor.  From  the  lower  and 

fore  part  of  the  he¬ 
lix. 


Into  the  cartilage  of  To  open  the  eye. 
the  upper  eyelid. 

Into  the  upper  part  To  raife  the  ear. 
of  the  ear. 


Into  an  eminence  be-  To  raife  this  emi- 
hind  the  helix.  nence,  and  to  pull 

it  forwards. 

Into  the  convex  part  To  ftretch  the  con- 
of  the  concha.  cha,  and  pull  the 

ear  backwards. 


Into  the  upper  part  To  deprefs  the  con- 
of  the  tragus.  cha,  and  pull  the 

point  of  the  tragus 
a  little  outwards. 

Into  the  upper  part  To  dilate  the  mouth 
of  the  anti-tragus.  of  the  concha. 

Into  the  inner  part  of  To  flretch  the  concha 
the  helix.  and  fcapha,  and 

likewife  to  pull  the 
parts  it  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  towards 
each  other. 

Into  the  cartilage  of  To  deprefs  the  upper 
the  helix,  a  little  part  of  the  helix, 
above  the  tragus. 

Into  the  helix,  near  To  contract  the  fif- 
the  fi  ffure  in  its  car-  furc. 

tilage. 

Muscles 


Tbefe  are  three  fmall  {lender  mufeles.  The  inferior  one  is  fumelirucs  wanting. 
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Name.  Origin.  lnfertion. 

Compreffor  (t)  From  the  outer  part  Into  the  nafal  pro 


nans. 


of  the  root  of  the 
alas  nafi. 


and  li 


of  the  mouth 


cefs  of  the  os  max- 
illare,  and  anterior 
extremity  of  the  os 
nafi. 


Part  ] 

.  We-  Of  the 

To  Araighten  the  nof-  Mufcle!. 
trils,  andlikexvifeto  ' 
corrugate  the  Ikin 
of  the  nofe. 


ips, 


1.  Levator  labii  fupe-  From  the  outer  part  Into  the  upper  lip  and 
rioris,  alasque  nafi.  of  the  orbitar  pro-  alse  of  the  nofe. 

cefs  of  the  os  max- 
illare,  and  from  the 
nafal  procefs  of  that 
bone,  ‘where  it  joins 
the  os  frontls. 

2.  Levator  anguli oris.  From  the  os  maxil-  Into  the  orbicularis 

lare  fuperius,  be-  oris  at  the  angle  of 
tween  the  orbitar  the  mouth, 
foramen  and  the 
firfi  dens  molaris. 

3.  Zygomaticus  ma-  From  the  os  malae,  Into  the  angle  of  the 

jor.  near  the  zygomatic  mouth. 

future. 


To  draw  the  upper  lip 
and  Ikin  of  the  nofe 
upwards  and  out¬ 
wards. 


To  raife  the  corner  of 
the  mouth. 


To  raife  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and 


mouth, 
make  the  cheek 


prominent  as  in 


4.  Zygomaticus  mi¬ 
nor. 


5.  Buccinator. 


6.  Depreflor  labii  fu- 
perioris,  alaeque 
nafi. 


7.  Depreflor  anguli 
oris. 


8.  Depreflor  labii  in- 
ferioris. 


9.  Levator  labii  infe¬ 
riors. 


10.  Orbicularis  oris 
(u). 


Immediatelyabovethe 
origin  of  the  zyg. 
major. 

From  the  alveoli  of 
the  dentes  molares 
in  the  upper  and 

*  lower  jaws. 

From  the  os  maxill. 
fuper.  immediately 
above  the  gums  of 
the  dentes  incifores. 

At  the  fide  of  the 
chin  from  the  low¬ 
er  edge  of  the  max¬ 
illa  inferior. 

From  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
maxilla  inferior. 

From  near  the  gums 
of  the  incifores  and 
caninus  of  the  max¬ 
illa  inferior, 


laughing. 


o  e> 

Into  the  angle  of  the  To  raife  the  angle  of 
mouth.  the  mouth  oblique¬ 

ly  outwards. 

Into  the  angle  of  the  To  contract  the  mouth 


mouth. 


and  draw  the  angle 
of  it  outwards  and 
backwards. 

Into  the  root  of  the  To  draw  the  alse  nafi 


alae  nafi  and  upper 
lip. 


and  upper  lip  down¬ 
wards. 


Into  the  angle  of  the  To  draw  the  corner 
mouth.  of  the  mouth  down¬ 

wards. 


Into  the  under  lip.  To  draw  the  under 

lip  downwards  and 
fomewhat  outwards. 
Into  the  under  lip  and  To  raife  the  under 
Ikin  of  the  chin.  lip  and  Ikin  of  the 
chin. 


- of  the  low¬ 
er  jaw,  -  -  1.  Temporalis. 


To  ihut  the  mouth  by 
conftringingthelips. 


From  part  of  the  os  Into  the  coronoid  pro-  To  move  the  lower 
bregmatis  and  os  cefs  of  the  lower  jaw  upwards, 
jaw. 


frontis ;  fquamous 
part  of  the  os  tem- 
poris;  back  part  of 
the  os  malae,  and 
the  temporal  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides  (v). 


2.  Mafleter 


(t)  Lhe  nofe  is  affefled  by  fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  by  feveral  mufcies  of  the  face ;  but  this  pair, 
the  compreflbres,  is  the  only  one  that  is  proper  to  it. 

(u)  1  his  mufcle  is  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  formed  by  the  buccinator,  zygomatici,  depreflores,  and 
other  mufcies  that  move  the  lips.  Its  fibres  furround  the  mouth  like  a  ring. 

(v)  Some  of  its  fibres  like  wife  have  their  origin  from  a  ftrong  fafcia  that  covers  the  mufcle  and  adheres  to  the 

bone 
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A  N 

Name. 

2.  Maffeter  (w). 


3.  Pterygoideus  inter- 
nus. 


4.  Pterygoideus  exter- 
nus. 


Muscles  fituated  at 
the  fore  part  of  the 

neck,  -  -  1.  Latifiimus  colli  (y). 


2.  Maftoideus  (z). 


/ 


A  T  O  IV 

Origin. 

From  the  malar  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os  maxil- 
lare,  and  the  lower 
edges  of  the  os  ma- 
lae,  and  of  the  zygo¬ 
matic  procefs  of  the 
os  temporis. 

From  theinnerfurface 
of  the  outer  wing  of 
the  pterygoid  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides,  and  from 
the  procefs  of  the 
os  palati  that  helps 
to  form  the  ptery¬ 
goid  foffa. 

From  the  external  ala 
of  the  pterygoid 
procefs,  a  fmall  part 
of  the  adjacent  os 
maxillare,  and  a 
ridge  in  the  tempo¬ 
ral  procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides. 


I  Y. 

Infertion. 

Into  the  bads  of  the 
coronoid  procefs, 
and  that  part  of  the 
jaw  which  fupports 
that  and  the  con-, 
dyloid  procefs. 

Into  the  lower  jaw  on 
its  inner  fide  and 
near  its  angle. 


Into  the  fore  part  of 
the  condyloid  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  likewife  of 
the  capfular  liga¬ 
ment. 


.  Ufe’ 

To  raife  and  likewife 
to  move  the  jaw  a 
little  forwards  and 
backwards. 


T  o  raife  the  lower  jaw, 
and  draw  it  a  little 
to  one  fide. 


To  move  the  jaw  for¬ 
wards  and  to  the 
oppofite  fide  (x)  ; 
and  atthefametime 
to  prevent  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  joint 
from  being  pinched 


From  the  cellular 
membrane  covering 
the  pectoral,  del¬ 
toid,  and  trapezius 
mufcles. 


From  the  upper  part 
of  the  llernum,  and 
from  the  tipper  and 
fore  part  of  the 
clavicle. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
chin  and  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  cheek. 


Into  the  maftoid  pro¬ 
cefs,  and  as  far  back 
as  the  lambdoidal 
future. 


To  draw  the  cheeks 
and  Ikin  of  the  face 
downwards  ;  and 
when  the  mouth  is 
(hut,  to  draw  all 
that  part  of  the  lkin 
to  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  below  the 
lower  jaw  upwards. 

To  move  the  head  to 
one  fide,  or  when 
both  mufcles  aft,  to 
bend  it  forwards. 


- ....  -  .  fituated 

between  the  trunk 

and  the  os  hyoides,  I.  Omo-byoideus(A).  From  the  upper  cofta  Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  draw  the  os  hvoi- 

of  the  fcapula  near  os  hyoides.  des  in  anobliquedi- 

its  niche  •,  from  part  reflion  downwards, 

of  a  ligament  that 
extends  acrofs  this 
niche,  and  forae- 
times  by  a  few  fi¬ 
bres,  from  the  co¬ 
racoid  procefe. 

2.  Sterno- 


bone  round  the  whol£  circumference  of  its  origin.  When  we  remove  this  covering,  we  find  the  mulcle  of  a  femi* 
circular  (hape  with  its  radiated  fibres,  converging  and  forming  a  ftrong  middle  tendon. 

(w)  So  called  from  its  ufe  in  chewing,  its  derivation  being  from  /xxrs-xoftxi,  manduco ,  “  to  eat. 

(x)  Thh  happens  when  the  mufcle  aCls  fingly.  When  both  aCl,  the  jaw  is  brought  horizontally  forward'. 

(y^  This  broad  and  thin  mufcular  expanfion,  which  is  fituated  immediately  under  the  common  integuments,  is 

by  Window  named  Galen  gave  it  the  name  of  ■xXxt.cux  ( P latyfma  mt/oii/es)  ;  the 

etymology  of  which  is  from  t^xIvf/xo;,  dilatatio ,  and  pv f,  mtfculus ,  and  nJoj,  forma. 

(z)  This,  on  account  of  its  two  origins,  is  by  Albinus  delcribed  as  two  diilinff  mufcles,  which  he  names 
Jlerno-maJtoideus  and  c/eido •  majio ideas . 

(a)  As  this  mufcle  does  not  always  arife  from  the  coracoid  procefs,  it  foems  to  have  been  improperly  namcc 

coraco - 
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A  N 

Name. 

-2.  Sterno-hyoideus. 


ATOMY. 


Part  1 


3.  Hyo-tbyroideus. 

4.  Sterno-tbyroideus. 


5.  Crico-tbyroideus. 


Muscles  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  os  hy- 
oides  and  lower 
jaw*  I.  Digaftricus  (b). 


2.  Stylo-hyoideus(c). 


3.  Mylo-byoideus 

(D). 


4.  (e)  Genio-hyoide- 

us. 

5.  Genio-gloffus. 

6.  Hyo-gloflus  (f). 

7.  Lingualis. 


Origin. 

From  the  cartilage  of 
the  firft  rib,  the  in¬ 
ner  and  upper  part 
of  the  fternum,and 
a  fmall  part  of  the 
clavicle. 

From  part  of  the  balls 
and  horn  of  the  os 
hyoides. 


Infertion. 

Into  the  balls  of  the 
os  hyoides. 


Vfe. 

To  draw  the  os  hyoi¬ 
des  downwards. 


From  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  ill 
and  2d  ribs,  at  the 
upper  and  inner 
part  of  thefternum. 

From  the  an  terior  part 
and  fide  of  the  cri¬ 
coid  cartilage. 


Into  a  rough  oblique 
line  at  the  fide  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage._ 

Immediately  under 
the  byo-thyroideus. 


Into  the  Tower  part 
andinferior  horn  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 


From  a  folia  at  the 
root  of  the  malloid 
procefs,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  os 
hyoides. 

From  the  balls  of  the 
ftyloid  procefs. 


Into  the  lower  and  To  draw  the  lower 
anterior  part  of  the  jaw  downwards, 
chin. 


From  the  infide  of 
the  lower  jaw,  be¬ 
tween  the  laft  dens 
molaris  and  the 
chin. 

From  the  infide  of  the 
chin. 


Into  the  fide  and  To  draw  the  os  hyoi- 
fore  part  of  the  des  obliquely  up- 
os  hyoides  near  its  wards, 

bafe. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  move  the  os  hy- 
os  hyoides.  oides  forwards  or 

upwards. 


Into  the  bafe  of  the 
os  hyoides. 


From  the  infide  of  the 
chin. 


From  the  horn,  bafis, 
and  appendix  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

Laterally  from  the 
root  of  the  tongue. 


Into  the  tongue  and 
bafis  of  the  os  hy¬ 
oides. 

Into  the  tongue  late¬ 
rally. 


Into  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue. 


To  move  the  os  hy¬ 
oides  forwards  or 
upwards. 

To  move  the  tongue 
in  various  direc¬ 
tions. 

To  draw  the  tongue 
downwards  and  in¬ 
wards. 

To  Ihorten  the  tongue 
and  draw  it  back¬ 
wards. 

8.  Stylo-gloflus. 


Of  the 
M  ufcles. 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  or  deprels 
the  os  hyoides. 


To  pull  the  thyroid 
cartilage  down¬ 
wards. 


To  pull  the  cricoid 
cartilage  upwards 
and  backwards,  or 
the  thyroid  for¬ 
wards  and  down¬ 
wards. 


coraco-hyoides  by  Douglas  and  Albinus.  Winflow  calls  it  otno-hyoides ,  on  account  of  its  general  origin  from  the 
fcapula.  ° 

(B)  From  and  ( biventer ),  becaufe  it  has  two  flefliy  bellies  with  a  middle  tendon.  This  tendon  paffes 

through  the  uylo-hyoideus.  7 

(c) .In  fo“e  we  meet  with  another  mufcle,  which,  from  its  having  nearly  the  fame  origin,  infertion, 

and  ufe  as  this,  has  been  named  Jlijlo-hyoideus  alter . 

(d)  So  named  from  its  arifing  near  the  dentes  molares  (ftv Ae»)  and  its  being  inferted  into  the  os  hyoides. 

(e)  Frem  ytmot,  mentum ,  “  the  chin.” 

(f)  From  xeg*?,  cornu ,  and  yhunrx,  lingua ,  “  the  tongue.” 
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Y. 

Infertion. 

Into  the  fide  of  the 
tongue  from  the 
root  to  near  its  tip. 


ANATOM 

Name.  Origin. 

8.  Stylo-gloflus.  From  the  ftyloid  pro- 

cefs,  and  fometimes 
aifo  from  a  liga¬ 
ment  that  extends 
from  thence  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

9.  Stylo-pharyngaeus.  From  the  balls  of  the  Into  the  fide  of  the 

ftyloid  procels.  pharynx  and  pofte- 

rior  part  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  cartilage. 

10.  Circumflexus  pa-  From  near  the  bony  Into  the  femilunar 

lati.  — -*■  ^  n 


U/e. 

To  move  the 
backwards 
one  fide. 


tongue 
and  to 


edge  of  the  os 


11.  Levator  palati. 


part  of  the  Eufta- 
ehian  tube,  and 
from  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides. 

From  the  membra'nous  Into  the  velum  pendu- 


T  Pa¬ 

lati  and  the  ve¬ 
lum  pendulum  pa¬ 
lati  (g). 


Muscles  fituated 
bout  the  fauces, 


a- 


part  of  the  Eufta- 
chian  tube,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  os 
petrofum. 


lum  palati. 


us 


---  -rj - 

pofterior  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 


anterior  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Eufta- 
chiantube (h)  ;  the 
tendinous  expan- 
fion  of  the  circum¬ 
flexus  palati ;  and 
the  velum  pendu¬ 
lum  palati  near  the 
balls  and  back  part 
of  the  uvula. 

2.  Conftrictor  ifthmi  From  near  the  balls  of  Into  the  velum  pen- 
faucium.  ’  ■  ’  ’  "  *  * 


3.  Azygos  uvulae. 


the  tongue  lateral¬ 
ly- 


dulum  palati,  near 
the  bafis  and  fore 
part  of  the  uvula. 

From  the  end  of  the  Into  the  extremity  of 


back 
pharynx, 


at 

part  of 


the 

the 


I.  Conftrictor  pha- 
ryngis  fuperior. 


Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


future  that  unites 
the  offa  palati. 


From  the  cuneiform 
procefs  of  the  occi¬ 
pital  bone;  the  pte¬ 
rygoid  procefs  of 
the  09  fphenoides; 
and  from  each  jaw 
near  the  laft  dens 
molaris  (k^). 


the  uvula. 


Into  the  middle  of  the 
pharynx. 


To  raife  the  tongue 
and  draw  the  velum 
towards  it  (1). 

To  Ihorten  the  uvula, 
and  bring  it  for¬ 
wards  and  upwards. 


To  move  the  pharynx 
upwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  and  to  com- 
prefs  its  upper  part. 


2.  Conftriftor 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  pha¬ 
rynx,  and  like  wife 
to  dilate  the  latter. 

To  dilate  and  draw 
the  velum  oblique¬ 
ly  downwards. 


To  pull  the  velum 
backwards. 


Palato-pharyngse-  From  the  lower  and  Into  the  upper  and  To  raife  the  pharynx 
is.  - and  thyroid  carti¬ 

lage,  or  to  pull  the 
velum  and  uvula 
backwards  and 
downwards. 


.  (<0  This  mufcle  in  its  courfe  forms  a  round  tendon,  which,  after  pafling  over  a  kind  of  hook  formed  by  the 
inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  expands  into  a  tendinous  membrane. 

(h)  The  few  fibres  that  arife  from  the  Euftachian  tube  are  defcribed  as  adiftinft  mufcle  by  Albinus,  under  the 
name  of  falpingo-phariyngeeus.  They  ferve  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

CO  mufcle,  and  the  palato-pharyngaeus,  likewife  ferve  to  clofe  the  paflage  into  the  fauces,  and  to  carry 
the  food  into  the  pharynx. 

(k)  I  he  three  orders  of  fibres  here  mentioned,  with  a  few  others  derived  from  the  tongue,  have  given  occa- 
fion  to  Douglas  to  defcribe  them  as  four  diftinft  mufcles,  under  the  names  of  cepha/o-pharyngccus ,  my/o-pharyn- 
gaus,  ptcry-pharyngceus,  and  glojfo-pharyngccus. 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


ANATOMY. 


Part  I 


Name. 

2.  Conftriftor  pharyn- 
gis  medius  (l). 


Origin. 

From  the  horn  and 
appendix  of  the  os 
hyoides,  and  from 
the  ligament  that 
unites  it  with  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 


Into 


Infertion.  Vfe. 

the  middle  of  To  draw  the  os  hyoi- 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Muscles  about  the 


3.  Conftriftorpharyn- 
gis  inferior  (m). 


From  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages. 


glottis, 


1.  Grico-arytaenoideus 
lateralis. 


From  the  fide  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 


2.  Crico-ary  taenoideus 
pofticus. 


From  the  cricoid  car¬ 
tilage  pofteriorly. 


3.  Ary  taenoideus  ob- 
liquus. 


4-Arytaenoideustranf- 

verfus. 


5.  Thyreo-ary taenoi¬ 
deus. 


6.  Arytaeno-epiglotti- 
deus. 


7.  Thyreo-epiglotti- 

deus. 


From  the  bafis  of  one 
of  the  arytaenoid 
cartilages. 

From  one  of  the  ary- 
taenoid  cartilages 
laterally. 

From  the  pofterior 
and  under  part  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  the  arytaenoid 
cartilage  laterally. 

From  the  thyroid  car¬ 


tilage. 


at  the  fore 


part  of  the  neck 
clofe  to  the  verte¬ 
brae,  -  -  1.  Reftus  capitis  in- 

ternns  major. 


2.  Reftus  capitis  in- 
ternus  minor. 


3.  Reftus  capitis  late¬ 
ralis. 


des  and  pharynx  up¬ 
wards,  and  to  com- 
prefs  the  latter. 


the  procefi'us  cunei- 
formis  of  the  occi¬ 
pital  bone,  about 
its  middle,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  great  fora¬ 
men. 

Into  the  middle  of  To  comprefs  part  of 


the  pharynx. 


the  pharynx. 


Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  open  the  glottis, 
arytaenoid  cartilage 
laterally. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  open  the  glottis, 
arytaenoid  cartilage 
pofteriorly. 

Near  the  extremity  of 
the  other  arytaenoid 
cartilage. 

Into  the  other  arytae¬ 
noid  cartilage  late¬ 
rally. 

Into  the  arytaenoid 


To  draw  the  parts  it 
is  connefted  with 
towards  each  other. 
To  (hut  the  glottis. 


cartilage. 


To  draw  the  arytae¬ 
noid  cartilage  for¬ 
wards. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 


To  move  the  epiglot¬ 
tis  outwards. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 


To  pull  the  epiglot¬ 
tis  obliquely  down¬ 
wards  (n). 


4.  Longus  colli. 


From  the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the 
tranfverfe  procefies 
of  the  five  lower- 
moft  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

From  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
firft  cervical  verte¬ 
bra. 

From  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  firft  cervical 
vertebra. 

Within  the  thorax, 
laterally  from  the 
bodies  of  the  three 
uppermoft  dorfal 
vertebra  •,  from  the 
bafis  and  fore  part 


Into  the  fore  part  of 
the  cuneiform  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  os  occi- 
pitis. 


To  bend  the  head 
forwards. 


Near  the  bafis  of  the 
condyloid  procefs  of 
the  os  occipitis. 


To  a  (lift  the  la  ft  de- 
feribed  mufcle. 


Into  the  os  occipitis, 
oppofite  to  the  fty- 
lo-maftoid  foramen. 


To  move  the  head  to 
one  fide. 


Into  the  fecond  cer¬ 
vical  vertebra  ante¬ 
riorly. 


To  pull  the  neck  to 
one  fide  (0). 


(l)  Douglas  makes  two  mufcles  of  this,  the  hyo-phuryngaus  and  fyndefmo-pharyngccus . 

(m)  The  crico-pharyngaeus  and  thyro-pharyngseus  of  Douglas. 

(n)  When  either  this  or  the  preceding  mufcle  afts  with  its  fellow,  the  epiglottis  is  drawn  directly  downwards 
upon  the  glottis. 

(o)  When  both  mufcles  aft,  the  neck  is  drawn  direftly  forwards. 
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Chap.  II. 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Muscles  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men. 


ANATOMY. 

Name.  Origin.  In/ertion. 

of  the  tranfverfe 
proceffesof  the  firft 
and  fecond  dorfal 
vertebra;,  and  of 
the  laft  cervical 
vertebra ;  and  laft- 
ly,  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  extremities  of 
the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  6th, 

5th,  4th,  and  3d 
cervical  vertebrae. 


1.  Obliquus  externus.  From  the  lower  edges  Intothelineaalba(p), 

of  the  eight  infe-  offa  pubis  (qJ,  and 
rior  ribs  near  their  fpine  of  the  ilium 
cartilages.  (r). 


Vfe. 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


2,  Obliquus  internus.  From  the  fpinous  pro- 

cefs  of  the  three 


Into  the  cartilages  of 
all  the  falfe  ribs, 
linea  alba  (s),  and 
fore  part  of  the  pu¬ 
bis. 


To  comprefs  and  fup- 
port  the  vifcera,  af- 
fift  in  evacuating 
the  faeces  and  urine, 
draw  down  the 
ribs,  and  bend  the 
trunk  forwards  or 
obliquely  to  one 
fide. 

To  affift  the  obliquus 
externus. 


3.  Tranfverfalis. 


and  cartilago  enfi- 


lowermoft  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  back 
part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium,  and  back 
part  of  Fallopius’s 
ligament  (x). 

From  the  cartilages  Into  the  linea  alba 
of  the  feven  infe¬ 
rior  ribs ;  the  tranf-  formis. 
verfe  proceffes  of 
the  laft  dorfal,  and 
four  upper  lumbar 
vertebrae  j  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  Fallo¬ 
pius’s  ligament  and 
the  fpine  of  the  i- 
lium. 

E  e  2 


To  comprefs  the  ab¬ 
dominal  vifcera. 


4.  Reflus 


(p)  I  he  linea  alba  is  that  tendinous  expanfion  which  reaches  from  the  cartilago  enfiformis  to  the  os  pubis.  It 
is  formed  by  the  interlacement  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles,  and  on  this  account 
fome  anatomills  have  confidered  thefe  as  three  digaftric  mufcles. 

(tf)  A  little  above  the  pubis  the  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle  feparate  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  an 
opening  called  the  ring  of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  commonly,  though  improperly,  the  ring  of  the  abdominal 
mulcles,  there  being  no  fuch  aperture  either  in  the  tranfverfalis  or  obliquus  internus.  This  ring  in  the  male  fubjeff 
affords  a  paffage  to  the  fpermatic  veffels,  and  in  the  female  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

(r)  From  the  anterior  and  upper  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium,  this  mufcle  is  llretchcd  tendinous  to  the  os  pubis, 
and  thus  forms  what  is  called  by  fome  Fa/lopiuPs,  and  by  others  Poupari's  ligament.  The  blood-veffels  pafs  under 
it  to  the  thigh. 

(s)  The  tendon  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  mufcle  in  its  way  to  the  linea  alba  is  divided  into  two  layers. 
The  pofterior  layer  runs  under,  and  the  anterior  one  over,  the  refills  mufcle. 

(t)  From  this  part  it  detaches  fome  fibres  which  extend  downwards  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  form  what 
is  deferibed  as  the  errmafter  mufcle. 
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Of  the 
Mufeles. 


Muscles  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  thorax, 


- -  that  concur 

in  forming  the  tho¬ 
rax, 


ANATOMY.  Part  I 


Name. 

4.  Re£tus  abdominis. 


5.  Pyramidalis  (v). 


Origin. 

From  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pubis  and 
the  fymphyfis  pu¬ 
bis. 

From  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
pubis. 


Infertion.  Ufe.  of  the 

Into  the  cartilages  of  To  comprefs  the  fore  Mufeles. 
the  5th,  6th,  and  part  of  the  abdo-  “V"*"" 

yth  ribs,  and  the  men,  and  to  bend 

edge  of  the  cartila-  the  trunk  forwards, 
go  enfiformis  (u). 

Into  the  linea  alba  To  aflift  the  lower 
and  inner  edge  of  portion  of  the  rec- 
the  reflus,  com-  tus. 
monly  about  two 
inches  above  the 
pubis. 


1.  Pefloralis  major. 


2.  Subclavius. 


From  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  ends  of  the 
5th  and  6th  ribs; 
the  fternum,  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
clavicle. 

From  the  cartilage  of 
the  firft  rib. 


3.  Pefloralis  minor  From  the  upper  edges 

(x).  of  the  3d,  4th, and 

5th  ribs. 

4.  Serratus  magnus.  From  the  eight  fupe- 

rior  ribs. 


Into  the  upper  and  To  draw  the  arm  for- 
inner  part  of  the  wards,  or  obliquely 

os  humeri  (w).  forwards. 


Into  the  under  furface  To  move  the  clavicle 
of  the  clavicle.  forwards  anddown- 

tvards,  and  to  aflift 
in  railing  the  firft 
rib. 

Into  the  coracoid  pro-  To  move  the  fcapula 
cefs  of  the  fcapula.  forwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  or  to  elevate 
the  ribs. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  bring  the  fcapula 
fcapula.  forwards. 


1.  Diaphragma  (y). 

2.  Levatores  cofta-  From  the  tranfverfe 

rum.  procefles  of  the  laft 

cervical,  and  the 
eleven  upper  dor- 
fal  vertebras. 

3.  Intercoftales  axter-  From  the  lower  edge 

ni.  of  each  upper  rib. 


Into  the  upper  fide  of  To  move  the  ribs  up- 
each  rib,  near  its  wards  and  outwards, 
tuberofity. 


Into  the  fuperioredge  To  elevate  the  ribs, 
of  each  lower  rib. 


4.  Intercoftales  inter- 
ni  (a). 


5.  Sterno-coftales 


(u)  The  fibres  of  the  re£tus  are  generally  divided  by  three  tendinous  interfe&ions.  The  two  upper  thirds  of 
this  mufcle,  palling  between  the  tendinous  layers  of  the  obliquus  internus,  are  enclofed  as  it  were  in  a  Iheath  :  but 
at  its  lower  part  we  find  it  immediately  contiguous  to  the  peritonaeum,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
tranfverfalis  palling  over  the  redlus,  and  adhering  to  the  interior  layer  of  the  obliquus  internus. 

(v)  This  mufcle  is  fometimes  svanting. 

(w)  The  fibres  of  this  mufcle  pafs  towards  the  axilla  in  a  folding  manner,  and  with  thofe  of  the  latiflimus  dorli 
form  the  arm-pit. 

(x)  This  and  fome  other  mufeles  derive  their  name  of ferralus ,  from  their  arifing  by  a  number  of  tendinous  or 
flelhy  digitations,  refembling  the  teeth  of  a  faw  (ferra). 

(y)  For  a  defeription  of  the  diaphragm,  fee  Chap.  IV.  Se£t.  IV. 

(a)  The  origin,  infertion,  and  ufe  of  the  internal  intercoftals,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  external.  The  reader, 
however,  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the  intercoftales  externi  occupy  the  fpaces  between  the  ribs  only  from  the 
fpine  to  their  cartilages;  from  thence  to  the  fternum,  there  being  only  a  thin  membrane,  which  is  fpread  over  the 
intercoftales  interni  ;  and  that  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  extend  only  from  the  fternum  to  the  angles  of  each  rib. 

The  fibres  of  the  external  mufeles  run  obliquely  forwards  ;  thofe  of  the  internal  obliquely  backwards.  This 
difference  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  induced  Galen  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  intended  for  different  ufes  ; 
that  the  external  intercoftals,  for  inftance,  ferve  to  elevate,  and  the  internal  ones  to  deprefs  the  ribs.  Fallopius 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ventured  to  difpute  the  truth  of  this  doCtrine,  which  has  fince  been  revived  by 

Boyle, 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


ANATOMY. 


Name. 

5.  Sterno-coftales  (b). 


Origin. 

From  the  cartilago  en- 
fiformis,  and  lower 
and  middle  part  of 
the  Iternum. 


Infertion.  Ufe. 

Into  the  cartilages  of  To  deprefs  the  carti- 
the  2d,  3d,  4th,  lages  of  the  ribs. 
5th,  and  6th  ribs. 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Muscles  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck 
and  trunk, 


j.  Trapezius  (c),  or 
cucullaris. 


2.  Rhomboideus  (e). 


3.  Latiflimus  dorfi. 


4.  Serratus  inferior 
pofticus. 


5.  Levator  fcapulas. 


6.  Serratus  fuperior 
pofticus. 


From  the  middle  of 
the  os  occipitis,  and 
the  fpinous  procef- 
fes  of  the  two  in¬ 
ferior  cervical,  and 
of  all  the  dorfal 
vertebrae. 

From  the  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  three 
lowermoft  cervical, 
and  of  ail  the  dor¬ 
fal  vertebrae. 

From  part  of  the  fpine 
of  the  os  ilium,  the 
fpinous  proceffes  of 
the  os  facrum  and 
lumbar  vertebra, 
and  of  fix  or  eight 
of  the  dorfal  ver¬ 
tebra  ;  alfo  from 
the  four  inferior 
falfe  ribs  near  their 
cartilages. 

From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  two 
lowermoft  dorfal, 
and  of  three  of 
the  lumbar  verte¬ 
bra. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  four 
uppermoft  vertebra 
colli. 

From  the  lower  part 
of  the  ligamentum 
colli,  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  low¬ 
ermoft  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra,  and  of  the 
two  fuperior  dorfal 
vertebra. 


Into  the  pofterior  half 
of  the  clavicle,  part 
of  the  acromion, 
and  the  fpine  of 
the  fcapula. 

Into  the  balls  of  the 
fcapula. 


Into  the  os  humeri, 
at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  groove  for  lodg¬ 
ing  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps  muf- 
cle. 


Into  the  lower  edges 
of  the  three  or  four 
lowermoft  ribs  near 
their  cartilages. 

Into  the  upper  angle 
of  the  fcapula. 

Into  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  ribs. 


To  move  the  fcapula. 


To  move  the  fcapula 
upwards  and  back¬ 
wards. 

To  draw  the  os  hu¬ 
meri  downwards 
andbackwards,and 
to  roll  it  upon  its 
axis. 


To  draw  the  ribs  out¬ 
wards,  downwards, 
and  backwards. 


To  move  the  fcapula 
forwards  and  up¬ 
wards. 

To  expand  the  tho¬ 
rax. 


7.  Splenius 


Boyle,  and  more  lately  flill  by  Hamberger,  whofe  theoretical  arguments  on  this  fubjeft  have  been  clearly  refuted 
by  the  experiments  of  Haller. 

(b)  Thefe  confift  of  four,  and  fometimes  five  diftinfl  mufcles  on  each  fide.  Vcfalius,  and  after  him  Douglas 
and  Albinus,  confider  them  as  forming  a  lingle  mufcle,  which,  on  account  of  its  (hape,  they  name  triangularis. 
Verheyen,  Window,  and  Haller,  more  properly  defcribe  them  as  fo  many  feparate  muicles,  which,  on  account  of 
their  origin  and  infertion,  they  name  Jlerno-coJlales. 

(c)  So  named  by  Riolanus,  from  on  account  of  its  quadrilateral  lhape.  Columbus  and  others  give  it 

the  name  of  cucullaris,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  monk's  hood. 

(d)  The  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle,  united  with  thofe  of  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what  is 
called  the  ligamentum  colli. 

(e)  This  mufcle  confifts  of  two  diftindl  portions,  which  are  defcribed  as  feparate  mufcles  by  Albinus,  under  the 
names  of  rhomboideus  minor  and  rhomboideus  major, 
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Mufcles. 


ANATOMY.  Part-] 


Name. 

7.  Splenius  (f). 


S.  Complexus  (g). 


9.  Trachelo-maftoide 
us  (h). 


10.  Reflus  capitis  po- 
fticus  major. 

11.  Re£fus  capitis  po¬ 
ll  icus  minor. 

1 2.  Obliquus  fuperior 
capitis. 

13.  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis. 


14.  Sacro-lumbalis 

(I). 


15.  Longiflimus  dorfi 
(K). 


Origin. 

From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  four 
or  five  uppermoft 
vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  of  the 
lowermoft  cervical 
vertebra. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the 
four  or  five  upper¬ 
moft  dorfal,  and 
of  the  fix  lower¬ 
moft  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the 
firft  dorfal  vertebra, 
and  four  or  five  of 
the  lowermoft  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae. 

From  the  fpinous  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  firft  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  neck. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra. 


From  the  back  part 
of  the  os  facrum, 
fpine  of  the  ilium, 
fpinous  proceffes, 
and  roots  of  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins. 

The  fame  as  that  of 
the  facro-lumbalis. 


Infer  lion. 

Into  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the 
two  firft  cervical 
vertebra,  the  upper 
and  back  part  of 
the  maftoid  procefs, 
and  a  ridge  on  the 
os  occipitis. 

Into  the  os  occipitis. 


Into  the  maftoid  pro¬ 
cefs. 


Into  the  os  occipitis. 

Into  the  os  occipitis. 

Into  the  os  occipitis. 

Into  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 

Into  the  lower  edge 
of  each  rib. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  dor¬ 
fal  vertebra. 


Vfe. 

To  move  the  head 
backwards. 


To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 


To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 


To  extend  the  head 
and  draw  it  back¬ 
wards. 

To  a  (lift  the  reflus 
major. 

To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 

To  draw  the  face  to¬ 
wards  the  (houlder, 
and  to  move  the 
firft  vertebra  upon 
the  fecond. 

To  draw  the  ribs 
downwards,  move 
the  body  upon  its 
axis,  afiift  in  erect¬ 
ing  the  trunk,  and 
turn  the  neck  back¬ 
wards,  or  to  one 
fide. 

To  ftretch  the  verte¬ 
bras  of  the  back, 
and  keep  the  trunk 
ereCt. 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


16.  Spinalis 


(f)  According  to  fome  writers,  this  mufcle  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  refemblance  to  the  fpleen  ;  others  de¬ 
rive  it  from  fplenium,fplint. 

(g)  So  named  on  account  of  its  complicated  ftrufture. 

(h)  So  named  from  its  origin  from  the  neck  and  its  infertion  into  the  maftoid  procefs. 

(1)  Several  thin  fafciculi  of  ilefhy  fibres  arife  from  the  lower  ribs,  and  terminate  in  the  inner  fide  of  this 
mufcle.  Steno  names  them  mufcuh  ad  facro-lumbalem  accefforii.  The  facro-lumbalis  likewife  fends  off  a  flefhy 
(lip  from  its  upper  part,  which  by  Douglas  and  Albinus  is  defcribed  as  a  diftinCl  mufcle,  under  the  name  of 
cervica/is  defcendens.  Morgagni  has  very  properly  confidered  it  as  part  of  the  facro-lumbalis. 

00  At  the  upper  part  of  this  mufcle  a  broad  thin  layer  of  fleftiy- fibres  is  found  crofting,  and  intimately  ad¬ 
hering  to  it.  I  his  portion,  which  is  defcribed  by  Albinus  under  the  name  of  tranfverfalis  cervicis ,  may  very 
properly  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  longiftimus  dorfi.  It  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
five  or  fix  fuperior  dorfal  vertebrae,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  fix  inferior  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae.  By  means  of  this  appendage  the  longiflimus  dorfi  may  ferve  to  move  the  neck  to  one  fide,  or  obliquely 
backwards. 


Chap.  II. 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Muscles  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  on  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  fpine, 


ANATOM 


Name. 

1 6.  Spinalis  dorfi. 


17.  Semi-fpinalis  dor 

fi. 


18,  Multifidus  fpi- 
nse  (l). 


19.  Semi-fpinalis  col 

li. 


20.  Scalenus  (m). 


21.  Inter-fpinales  (fi) 


22.  Inter-tranfverfa- 
les  (0). 


I.  Pfoas  parvus  (p). 


Origin. 

From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefles  of  the  upper- 
moft  lumbar  and 
lowermoft  dorfal 
vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  ioth 
vertebrae  of  the 
back. 

From  the  os  facrum, 
ilium,  oblique  and 
tranfverie  procefles 
of  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae,  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  dor¬ 
fal,  and  four  of  the 
cervical  vertebra;. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  five 
or  fix  uppermoft 
dorfal  vertebra. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  five 
inferior  cervical 
vertebrae. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  each  of  the  fpi¬ 
nous  procefles  of 
the  fix  inferior  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  eachof  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  procefles  of 
the  vertebrae. 


From  the  fides  and 
tranfverfe  procefles 
of  thp  uppermoft 
lumbar  vertebra, 
and  fomelimes  of 
the  lowermoft  dor¬ 
fal  vertebra. 


Infertion. 

Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefles  of  the  nine 
fuperior  dorfal  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefles  of  the  four 
uppermoft  dorfal, 
and  lowermoft  of 
the  cervical  verte¬ 
brae. 

Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefles  of  the  lum¬ 
bar,  dorfal,  and  fix 
of  the  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae. 


Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefles  of  the  2d, 
3d,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  cervical  verte¬ 
brae. 

Into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the 
firft  and fecond ribs. 

Into  the  under  part  of 
each  of  the  fpinous 
procefles  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  above. 

Into  the  under  part  of 
each  of  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  procefles  of 
the  vertebrae  above. 


Into  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  os  pubis 
with  the  ilium. 


Ufa. 

To  extend  the  verte¬ 
brae. 


To  extend  the  fpine 
obliquely  back¬ 
wards. 


To  extend  the  back, 
and  draw  it  back¬ 
wards  or  to  one 
fide. 


To  ftrelch  the  neck 
obliquely  back¬ 
wards. 


To  move  the  neck 
forwards,  or  to  one 
fide. 

To  draw  the  fpinous 
procefles  towards 
each  other. 


To  draw  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  procefles  to¬ 
wards  each  other. 


To  bend  the  loins  for¬ 
wards. 


2.  Pfoas. 


(l)  Anatornifts  in  general  have  unneccfiarily  multiplied  the  mufcles  of  the  fpine.  Albinus  has  the  merit  of 

having  introduced  greater  fimplicity  into  this  part  of  myology.  Under  the  name  of  mu/tifidus  fpince,  he  has 
very  properly  included  thofe  portions  of  mufcular  flefh  intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres,  filuated  dole  to  the 
back  part  of  the  fpine,  and  which  are  deferibed  by  Douglas  under  the  names  of  tranfverfales  colli,  dorfi,  el  lum- 
borum.  ' 

(m)  The  ancients  gave  it  this  name  from  its  refemblance  to  an  irregular  triangle  It  eonfifts  of 

three  flefliy  portions.  The  anterior  one  affords  a  paffitge  to  the  axillary  artery,  and  between  this  and  the  middle 
portion  we  find  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper  extremities.  The  middle  is  in  part  covered  by  the  pofterior  por¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  longeft  and  thinneft  of  the  three. 

(n)  In  the  generality  of  anatomical  books  we  find  thefe  mufcles  divided  into  mter-f pin  ales  cervicts ,  dorfi,  and 
lumborutn  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  fuch  mufcles  either  in  the  loins  or  back. 

(o)  Thefe  mufcles  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  neck  and  loins  j  what  have  been  deferibed  as  the  inter-tranfver- 
fales  dorji  being  rather  fmvll  tendons  than  mufcles. 

(p)  This  and  the  following  pair  of  mufcles  derive  their  name  of  pfoas  from  i urnbus ,  on  account  of  their  fi¬ 

xation  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  loins. 
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ANATOMY. 


Name. 

2.  Pfoas  magnus. 


3.  Iliacus  internus. 


Origin. 

From  the  bodies  and 
tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  laft  dorfal, 
and  all  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

From  the  inner  lip, 
hollow  part,  and 
edge  of  the  os  ili¬ 
um. 

Quadratus  lumbo-  From  the  pofterior 


rum  (q_). 


Coccygaeus. 


part  of  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium. 


From  the  pofterior 
and  inner  edge  of 
the  fpine  of  the  if- 
chium. 


Infertion. 

Into  the  os  femoris,  a 
little  below  the  tro¬ 
chanter  minor. 


In  common  with  the 
pfoas  magnus. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  four 
uppermoft  lumbar 
vertebras,  the  infe¬ 
rior  edge  of  the  laft 
rib,  and  the  fide  of 
the  lowermoft  dor¬ 
fal  vertebra. 

Into  the  lower  part 
of  the  os  facrum, 
and  almoft  the 
whole  length  of  the 
os  coccygis  lateral¬ 
ly- 


Part  I 


Ufe. 

To  bend  the 
forwards. 


thigh 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


To  aflift  the  pfoas 
magnus. 


To  fupport  the  fpine, 
or  to  draw  it  to  one 
fide. 


To  draw  the  os  coccy¬ 
gis  forwards  and  in¬ 
wards  (r). 


Muscles  on  the 

fcapula  and  upper 
part  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  -  -  -  I.  Deltoides  (s). 


2.  Supra-fpinatus. 


3.  Infra-fpinatus. 


4.  Teres  minor  (T). 

5.  Teres  major. 


6.  Subfcapularis.  _ 


7- 


Coraco-brachialis 

(u). 


From  the  clavicle, 
proceflus  acromion, 
and  fpine  of  the 
fcapula. 

From  the  bafis,  fpine, 
and  upper  cofta  of 
the  fcapula. 

From  the  bafis  and 
fpine  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  inferior  co¬ 
fta  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  inferior 
angle,  and  inferior 
cofta  of  the  fcapu¬ 
la. 

From  the  bafis,  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior  co- 
ftae  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  coracoid 
procefs  of  the  fca¬ 
pula. 


Into  the  anterior  and 
middle  part  of  the 
os  humeri. 

Into  a  large  tuberofi- 
ty  at  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri. 

Into  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the 
tuberofity. 

Into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tuberofity. 

Into  the  ridge  at  the 
inner  fide  of  the 
groove  formed  for 
the  long  head  of 
the  biceps. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  a  fmall  tubero¬ 
fity  at  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri. 

Into  the  middle  and 
inner  fide  of  the  os 
humeri. 


To  raife  the  arm. 


To  raife  the  arm. 


To  roll  the  os  humeri 
outwards. 

To  aflift  the  infra-fpi¬ 
natus. 

To  aflift  in  the  rota¬ 
tory  motion  of  the 
arm. 


To  roll  the  arm  in¬ 
wards. 

To  roll  the  arm  for¬ 
wards  and  up¬ 
wards. 


Muscles 


(qJ  So  called  from  its  fhape,  which  is  that  of  an  irregular  fquare. 

(r)  Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  mufcle  are  united  with  thofe  of  the  levator  ani,  fo  that  it  aflifts  in  clofing  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis. 

(s)  So  named  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  Greek  A  reverfed. 

(t)  This  and  the  following  pair  are  called  teres ,  from  their  being  of  a  long  and  round  fliape. 

(u)  This  mufcle  affords  a  paffage  to  the  mufcule-cutaneous  nerve. 
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of  the  Muscles  on  the  os  Name. 

Mufcles.  ^  humeri,  ...  i.  Biceps  flexor  cubi- 


T  O 

Origin. 


M  y. 


“5 


th 


2.  Brachialis  internus. 


3.  T  riceps  extenfor  cu- 
biti. 


r>  f  ,  Inferticn.  Tjre  r.r  , 

Xr<£:±z  InliLth;“?  5  Tobe^ttow^. 

procefi,  and  the  o-  the  radius* 
ther,  or  long  head, 
from  the  upper  and. 
outer  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of 
the  fcapula. 

FTi^'“S  I"i°a.5!l,“ber0!ilr  TVM  »  bending 


—  on  the  fore* 

arm>  1.  Supinator  longus. 


2.  Extenfor  carpi  ra 
dialis  longus. 


below,  and  -at  each 
fide  of  the  tendon 
of  the  del.toides. 

By  three  heads :  the 
firll,  from  the  infe¬ 
rior  cofia  of  the 
fcapula  j  the  fe- 
cond,  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  outer  part 
of  the  os  humeri ; 
and  the  third,  from 
the  back  part  of 
that  bone. 


at  the  fore  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
thecoronoidprocefs 
of  the  ulna. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  extend  the  fore¬ 
outer  part  of  the 
olecranon. 


arm. 


3.  Extenfor  carpi  ra 
dialis  brevis. 


4.  Extenfordigitorum 
communis. 

5.  Extenfor  minimi 
digiti. 

6.  Extenfor  carpi  ul- 
naris. 

7.  Anconaeus  (v). 


8.  Flexor  carpi  ulna- 
ris. 


9-  Palmaris  longus. 


From  the  outer  ridge 
and  anterior  furface 
of  the  os  humeri,  a 
little  above  its  out¬ 
er  condyle. 

■  Immediately  below 
the  origin  of  the 
fupinator  longus. 

•  From  the  outer  and 
lower  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri,  and 
the  upper  part  of 
the  radius. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  and  anterior 
edge  of  the  olecra¬ 
non  (w). 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 


Into  the  radius  near  To  aflill  in  turning 
its  ftyloid  procefs.  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards. 


Into  the  upper  part  of  To  extend  the  wrift. 
the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  fore-finger. 

Into  the  upper  part  To  aflift  the  extenfor 
of  the  metacarpal  longus. 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 

Into  the  back  part  of  To  extend  the  fingers, 
all  the  bones  of  the 
four  fingers. 

Into  the  bones  of  the  To  extend  the  little 
little  finger.  finger. 

Into  the  metacarpal  To  aflifl  in  extending 
bone  of  the  little  the  wrifl. 
finger. 

Into  the  outer  edge  of  To  extend  the  fore- 
the  ulna.  arm. 

Into  the  os  pififorme.  To  aflifl  in  bending 

the  hand. 


Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


Into  the  internal  an-  To  bend  the  arm. 
nular  ligament,  and 
aponeurofis  palma¬ 
ris  (x). 

f  f  10.  Flexor 


(v)  So  called  from  cubitus. 

( W)  Between  the  two  origins  of  this  mufcle  we  find  the  ulnar  nerve  going  to  the  fore-arm. 

(x)  ihe  aponeurofis  palmaris  is  a  tendinous  membrane  that  extends  over  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Some  ana. 

tomiils 
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A 

Name. 

10.  Flexor  carpi  ra 


N  A  T  O  M 


Y. 

Infertion. 


Ufe. 


To  roll  the 
wards. 


hand 


X  2.  Flexor  fublimis 
perforatus  (y). 


Into  the  metacarpal  To  bend  the  hand, 
bone  of  the  fore¬ 
finger. 

Into  the  anterior  and 
convex  edge  of  the 
radius,  near  its  mid¬ 
dle. 

Into  the  fecond  bone 
of  each  finger. 


m- 


To  bend  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  fingers. 


Origin. 

From  the  inner  con- 
diaiis.  dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 

meri. 

II.  Pronator  radii  te-  From  the  outer  con- 
res.  dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 

meri,  and  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  inner  edge  of 
the  coronoid  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  ulna, 
and  upper  and  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the 
radius. 

radii  From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  and  pofterior 
furface  and  outer 
edge  of  the  ulna. 

4.  Abduftor  pollicis  From  the  middle  and  By  two  tendons  into  To  ftretch  the  firft 
back  part  of  the  the  os  trapezium,  '  L  11  u 

ulna,  interofleous  and  firft  bone  of 

ligament,  and  ra-  the  thumb, 

dius. 

From  the  back  part  Into  the  convex  part  To  extend  the  fecond 


Part  L 

Of  the 
Muicles. 


13.  Supinator 
brevis. 


ongus. 


Into  the  anterior,  in-  To  roll  the  radius 
ner,  and  upper  part  outwards, 
of  the  radius. 


bone  of  the  thumb 
outwards. 


1  Extenfor 
pollicis. 


minor 


16.  Extenfor 
pollicis. 


major 


of  the  ulna,  and  in¬ 
terofleous  ligament 
and  radius'. 

From  the  back  of  the 
ulna  and  interoffe- 
ous  ligament. 

From  the  middle  of 
the  ulna. 


of  the  fecond  bone 
of  the  thumb. 


Into  the  third  and 
laft  bone  of  the 
thumb. 


bone  of  the  thumb 
obliquely  outwards. 

To  ft  retch  the  thumb 
obliquely  back¬ 
wards. 


17.  Indicator.  From  the  middle  of  Irto  the  metacarpal  To  extend  the  fore¬ 

bone  of  the  fore-  finger. 

finger. 

18.  Flexor  profundus  From  the  upper  and  Into  the  fore  part  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint 

perforans.  fore  part  of  the  the  laft  bone  of  each  of  the  fingers. 

ulna,  and  interoffe-  of  the  fingers, 
ous  ligament. 

19.  Flexor  longus  pol-  From  the  upper  and  Into  the  laft  joint  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint 

licis.  fore  part  of  the  ra-  the  thumb.  of  the  thumb. 

dius. 

20.  Pronator  radii  From  the  inner  and  Into  the  radius,  oppo-  To  roll  the  radius  in- 

quadratus.  lower  part  of  the  fite  to  its  origin.  wards,  and  of  courfe 

ulna.  to  aflift  in  the  pro¬ 

nation  of  the  hand. 

Muscles  on  the  hand,  I.  Lumbricales  (z).  From  the  tendons  of  Into  the  tendons  of  To  bend  the  firft,  and 

the  perforans.  the  extenfor  digito-  to  extend  the  two 

rum  communis.  laft  joints  of  the 

fingers  (a). 

A  krln  Ani* 


tomifts  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  production  of  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  but  without  fufficient  grounds  j  for  in 
fome  fubjeCts  we  find  the  palmaris  longus  inferted  wholly  into  the  annular  ligament,  fo  as  to  be  perfeClly  diftinCt 
from  this  aponeurofis  \  and  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  no  palmaris  longus  is  to  be  found,  whereas  this  exp<»n- 
fion  is  never  deficient.  ...  .  . 

(y)  This  mufcle  is  named  perforatus,  on  account  of  the  four  tendons,  in  which  it  terminates,  being  perforated 
by  thofe  of  another  mufcle,  the  perforans. 

(z)  So  named  from  their  being  ftiaped  fomewhat  like  the  lumbricus  or  earth-worm. 

(a)  Fallopius  was  the  firft  who  remarked  the  two  oppofite  ufes  of  this  mufcle.  Fheir  extending  power  is 
owing  to  their  connexion  with  the  extenfor  communis. 

I 
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A  N  A  T  O 

Name.  Origin. 

2.  Abduflor  brevis  From  the  fore  part 

pollicis.  of  the  internal  an¬ 

nular  ligament,  os 
fcaphoides,  and  one 
of  the  tendons  of 
the  abduftor  longus 
pollicis. 

3.  Opponens  pollicis.  From  the  inner  and 

anterior  part  of  the 
internal  annular  li¬ 
gament,  and  from 
the  os  fcaphoides. 

4.  Flexor  brevis  pol-  From  the  os  trapezoi-  Into  the  offa  fefamoi-  To  bend  the  fecond 

licis.  des,  internal  annu-  dea  and  fecond  joint  of  the  thumb. 

lar  ligament,  os  bone  of  the  thumb. 

magnum,  and  os 

unciforme. 

5.  Addu&or  pollicis.  From  the  metacarpal  Into  the  balls  of  the  To  move  the  thumb 

bone  of  the  middle  fecond  bone  of  the  towards  the  fingers, 
finger.  thumb. 

6.  Abduflor  indicis.  From  the  inner  fide  Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  move  the  fore  fin- 

of  the  firft  bone  of  the  fore-finger  po-  ger  towards  the 

the  thumb,  and  fteriorly.  thumb, 

from  the  os  trape¬ 
zium. 

7.  Pahnaris  brevis.  From  the  internal  an-  Into  the  os  pififorme,  To  contraft  the  palm 

nular  ligament,  and  and  the  fkin  cover-  of  the  hand, 
aponeurofis  palma-  ing  the  abdu&or 

ris.  minimi  digiti. 

8.  Abdudlor  minimi  From  the  internal  an-  Into  the  fide  of  the  To  draw  the  little  fin- 

digiti.  nular  ligament, and  firft  bone  of  the  ger  from  the  reft. 

os  pififorme.  little  finger. 

9.  Flexor  parvus  mi-  From  the  os  uncifor-  Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  bend  the  little 

nimi  digiti.  me  and  internal  an-  the  little  finger.  finger. 

nular  ligament. 

10.  Adduftor  meta-  From  the  os  unoifor-  Into  the  metacarpal  To  move  that  bone 
carpi  minimi  digiti.  me  and  internal  an-  bone  of  the  little  towards  the  reft. 

nular  ligament.  finger. 

11.  InterolTei  interni.  Situated  between  the  Into  the  roots  of  the  To  extend  the  fingers, 

metacarpal  bones.  fingers.  and  move  them  to¬ 

wards  the  thumb 


M  Y* 

Infertion.  Vfe. 

Into  the  outer  fide  of  To  move  the  thumb 
the  2d  bone  of  the 
thumb,  near  its 
root. 


from  the  fingers. 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  move  the  thumb 
the  thumb.  inwards,  and  to  turn 

it  upon  its  axis. 


(B). 

1 2*  InterolTei externi.  Situated  between  the  Into  the  roots  of  the  Toextend  thefingers j 

metacarpal  bones  fingers.  but  the  firft  draws 

on  the  back  of  the  the  middle  finger 

hand.  inwards,  the  fe¬ 

cond  draws  it  out¬ 
wards, and  the  third 
draws  the  ring  fin¬ 
ger  inwards. 


Muscles  at  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvis, 
and  upper  part  of 

the  thigh,  -  1.  Glutaeus  (c)  maxi-  From  the  fpine  of  the  Into  the  upper  part  Toextend  the  thigh 

mUs.  ilium,  pofterior  fa-  of  the  tinea  afpera  and  draw  it  out- 

cro-ifchiatic  liga-  of  the  os  femoris.  wards, 
ment,  os  facrum, 
and  os  coccvgis. 

F  f  2  2.  Glutrrus 


(b)  The  third  inter«fleus  internus  (for  there  are  four  of  the  externi  and  three  of  the  interni;  dithers  from  the 
reft  in  drawing  the  middle  finger  from  the  thumb. 

(c)  From  yAMraj,  nates. 
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Muscles  on 
thigh  (g), 


J 


A  N 

Name, 

2.  Glutaeus  medius. 


ATOMY. 


Part  I, 


Origin.  Inferdon. 

From  the  fpine  and  Into  the  outer  and 
fuperior  furface  of  back  part  of  the 
the  ilium.  great  trochanter  of 

the  os  femoris. 


3.  Glutaeus  minimus. 


4.  Pyriformis  (d). 

5.  Gemini  (e). 


6.  Obturator  internus. 


7.  Quadratus  (f)  fe¬ 
moris. 


From  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  ilium 
and  the  border  of 
its  great  niche. 

From  the  anterior 
part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum. 

By  two  portions,  one 
from  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  fpine 
of  the  ifchium ; 
the  other  from  the 
tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium  and  pnfte- 
rior  facro-ifchiatic 
ligament. 

From  the  fuperior  half 
of  the  inner  border 
of  the  foramen  thy-, 
roideum. 

From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 


Into  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the 


U/e. 

To  draw  the  thigh 
outwards  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  backwards,  and 
when  it  is  bended, 
to  roll  it. 

To  afiift  the  former. 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


great  trochanter. 


Into  a  cavity  at  the 
root  of  the  trochan¬ 
ter  major. 

Into  the  fame  cavity 
as  the  pyriformis. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out¬ 
wards. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out¬ 
wards,  and  likewife 
to  confine  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  obtura¬ 
tor  internus,  when 
the  latter  is  in  ac¬ 
tion. 


Into  the  fame  cavity 
with  the  former. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out¬ 
wards. 


the 


Into  a  ridge  between 
the  trochanter  ma¬ 
jor  and  trochanter 
minor. 


To  move  the  thigh 
outwards. 


I.  Biceps  flexor  cru¬ 
ris. 


2.  Semi-tendinofus. 


By  two  heads  j  one 
from  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium, 
the  other  from  the 
linea  afpera  near 
the  infertion  of 
the  glutaeus  max- 
imus. 

From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 


Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg. 
back  part  of  the  fi¬ 
bula  (h). 


Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  and  draw 
inner  part  of  the  the  leg  inwards. 


3.  Semi-membranofus 

(0- 


From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 


4.  Tenfor  vaginae  fe¬ 
moris. 


From  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  fpi- 
nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium. 


tibia. 

Into  the  upper 
back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia. 
Into  the  inner  fide 
of  the  fafcia  lata, 
covers  the 
of  the 


and  To  bend  the  leg. 

O 


To  ftretch  the  fafcia. 


which 

outfide 

thigh. 


5.  Sartorius. 


(d)  So  named  from  its  pear-like  fhape. 

(e)  The  two  portions  of  this  mufcle  having  been  defcribed  as  two  diftinft  mufcles  by  fome  anatomifts, 
have  occafioned  it  to  be  named  gemini.  The  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  runs  between  thefe  two  por¬ 
tions. 

(f)  The  mufcle  is  not  of  the  fquare  fliape  its  name  would  feem  to  indicate. 

(g)  The  mufcles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  covered  by  a  broad  tendinous  membrane  called  fafcia  lata ,  that 
furrounds  them  in  the  manner  of  a  fheath.  It  is  fent  off  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutaei  and  other  mufcles,  and 
dipping  down  between  the  mufcles  it  covers,  adheres  to  the,  linea  afpera,  and  fpreading  over  the  joint  of  the  knee,, 
gradually  difappears  on  the  leg.  It  is  thickefi:  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 

(h)  The  tendon  of  this  mufcle  forms  the  outer  ham-fring. 

(1)  So  named  on  account  of  its  origin,  which  is  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  three  inches  long, 


Ch^p,  IT. 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


A  N 

Name, 

5.  Sartorius. 


6.  Rectus. 


ATOMY. 


From 

and 


Origin.  Infertion.  U/e. 

the  fuperlor  Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg  in- 
anterior  fpi-  inner  part  of  the  wards  (k). 
nous  procefs  of  the  tibia, 
ilium. 

By  two  tendons ;  one  Into  the  upper  and  To  extend  the  leg. 
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7.  Gracilis. 

8.  Vaftusexternus  (l). 


from  the  anterior 
and  inferior  fpi- 
nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium  j  the  other 
from  the  pofterior 
edge  of  the  coty¬ 
loid  cavity. 

From  the  fore  part  of  Into 


fore  part  of  the  pa¬ 
tella. 


9.  Vaflus  internus. 


10.  Cruraeus  (m). 


11.  Pedlinalis. 


12.  Addu&or  longus 
femoris  (n). 

13.  Addu&or  brevis 
femoris. 

14.  Addu&or  magnus 
femoris. 

15.  Obturator  exter- 
nus. 


the  ifchium  and 
pubis. 

From  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of 
the  great  trochan¬ 
ter,  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  linea 
afpera. 

From  the  inner  edge 
of  the  linea  afpera, 
beginning  between 
the  fore  part  ef  the 
os  femoris  and  the 
root  of  the  lefler 
trochanter. 

From  the  outer  and 
arterior  part  of 
the  lefler  trochan¬ 
ter. 

From  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  os  pu¬ 
bis,  or  peftinis,  as  it 
is  fometimes  called. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  fore  part  of 
the  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  ra¬ 
mus  of  the  os  pubis. 

From  part  of  the  ob¬ 
turator  ligament, 
and  the  inner  half 
of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  fora¬ 
men  thvroideum. 


the  upper 
part  of 


inner 
tibia. 

To  the  upper 
outer  part  of 
patella. 


and  To  bend  the  leg, 
the 

and  To  extend  the  leg. 
the 


Into  the  upper  and  To  extend  the  leg- 
inner  part  of  the 
patella. 


Into  the  upper  part  To  extend  the  leg., 
of  the  patella. 


Into  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  li¬ 
nea  afpera. 

Nearthe  middle  and ' 
back  part  of  the 
linea  afpera. 

Into  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the 
linea  afpera. 

Into  the  whole 
length  of  the  li¬ 
nea  afpera. 

Into  the  os  femoris, 
near  the  root  of 
the  great  trochan¬ 
ter. 


To  draw  the  thigh: 
inwards,  upwards, 
and  to  roll  it  a  little 
outwards. 


To  draw  the  thigh 
inwards,  upwards, 
and  to  roll  it  a  little 
outwards. 


To  move  the  thigh 
outwards  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  direction,  and 
likewife  to  bend 
and  draw  it  in¬ 
wards. 

Muscles 


(k)  Spigelius  was  the  firft  who  gave  this  the  name  of fartorius,  or  the  taylor’s  mufcie,  from  its  ule  in  eroding 

the  legs. 

(l)  The  vaflus  externus,  vaflus  internus,  and  cruraeus,  are  fo  intimately  eftnnefled  with  each  other,  that  lome 
anatomifts  have  been  induced  to  confidet;  them  as  a  triceps ,  or  Angle  mufcie  with  three  heads. 

(m)  Under  the  cruraeus  we  fometimes  meet  with  two  fmall  mufcles,  to  which  Albinus  has  given  the  name  of 
fub  crureei.  They  terminate  on  each  fide  of  the  patella,  and  prevent  the  caplular  ligament  from  being  pinched. 
When  they  are  wanting,  which  is  very  often  the  cafe,  fume  of  the  fibres  of  the  crurscus  are  found  adhering  to  the 
capfula. 

(n)  This  and  the  two  following  mufcles  have  been  ufually,  but  improperly,  confidered  as  forming  a  Angle 
mufcie  with  three  heads,  and  on  that  account  named  triceps  femoris, 
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ANATOM  Y. 


Pare 


Of  the  Name.  _ 

Mufcles.  Muscles  on  the  leg.  I.  Gaftrocnetnius  (o) 

externus. 


2.  Gaftrocnetnius  (p) 
internus. 


3.  Plantaris 


4.  Popliteus  (r). 


5.  Flexor  longus  digi- 
torum  pedis  (s). 


6.  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis  pedis. 


7.  Tibialis  pofticus. 


8.  Peroneus  longus. 


9.  Peroneus  brevis. 


Origin. 

By  two  heads  j  one 
from  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle,  the  other  from 
the  outer  condyle, 
of  the  os  femoris. 

By  two  heads  •,  one 
from  the  back  part 
of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  the  other 
from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the 
tibia. 

From  the  upper  and 
pofterior  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the 
os  femoris. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  thigh. 


Infertion. 

By  a  great  round  ten¬ 
don,  common  to 
this  and  the  follow- 


Ufe. 

To  extend  the  foot. 


Ofth« 

Mufcle 


From  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  die 
tibia. 


From  the  back  part, 
and  a  little  below 
the  head  of  the  fi¬ 
bula. 

From  the  back  part, 


ing  mufcle. 


By  a  large  tendon 
(the  ten  do  achillis} 
common  to  this  and 
the  former  mufcle, 
into  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  os 
calcis. 

Into  the  infide  of  the 
back  part  of  the  os 
calcis. 


To  extend  the  foot. 


To  aflift  in  extending 
the  foot. 


Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 

By  four  tendons, 
which,  after  palling 
through  the  perfo¬ 
rations  in  thofe  of 
the  flexor  digito- 
rum  brevis,  are  in¬ 
fected  into  the  laft 
bone  of  all  the  toes, 
except  the  great 
toe. 

Into  the  laft  bone  of 


To  aflift  in  bending 
the  leg  and  rolling 
it  inwards. 

To  bend  the  laft  joint 
of  the  toe. 


the  great  toe. 


To  bend  the  great 
toe. 


and  outer  edge  of 


the  tibia,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  in- 
terofieous  ligament 
and  adjacent  part 
of  the  fibula. 

From  the  outer  fide 
of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  alfo  from 
the  upper,  anterior, 
and  outer  part  of 
the  perone  or  fibu¬ 
la,  to  which  it  ad¬ 
heres  for  a  confide- 
rable  way  down. 

From  the  outer  and 
fore  part  of  the  fi¬ 
bula. 


Into  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the 
os  naviculare  and 
fide  of  the  os  cunei- 
forme  medium. 


To  move  the  foot  in¬ 
wards. 


Into  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  great 
toe. 


To  move  the  foot  out¬ 
wards. 


Into  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  little 
toe. 


To  aflift  the  laft  de- 
feribed  mufcle. 


10.  Extenfor 


(o)  Ttt^tKnpiit,  Jura,  “  the  calf  of  the  leg.” 

(r)  This  mufcle  is  by  fome  ar.atomifts  named  foleus ,  on  account  of  its  being  fhaped  like  the  fole-fifh. 

(qJ  This  mufcle  has  gotten  the  name  of  plantaris,  from  its  being  fuppoled  to  furnilh  the  aponturofis  that 
eovers  the  foie  of  the  foot  5  but  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  the  formation  of  that  tendinous  expan- 
fion. 

(r)  So  called  on  account  of  its  fituation  at  the  ham  ( poplcs ). 

(s)  This  mufcle,  about  the  middle  of  the  foot,  unites  with  a  flefhy  mafs,  which  from  its  having  firft  been 
deferibed  by  Sylvius,  is  ufually  called  niajfa  cornea  Jacobi  Sylvxi. 
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A  N 

Name. 

10.  Extenfor  longus 

•  •  o 

digitorum  pedis. 


ii.  Peroneus  tertius. 


1 2.  Tibialis  anticus. 


1 3 .  Extenfor  proprius 
pollicis  pedis. 


ATOMY. 

Origin. 

From  the  upper,  out¬ 
er,  and  fore  part  of 
the  tibia,  interofte- 
ous  ligament,  and 
inner  edge  of  the 
fibula. 

From  the  fore  part 
of  the  lower  half 
of  the  fibula,  and 
from  the  interoffe- 
eus  ligament. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  ti¬ 
bia. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  ti¬ 
bia. 


Infertion.  TJfe. 

By  four  tendons  into  To  extend  the  toes, 
the  firft  joint  of  the 
fmaller  toes. 
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Into  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  little 
toe. 


Into  the  os  cunei- 
forrne  internum. 


Into  the  convex  fur- 
face  of  the  bones  of 
the  great  toe. 


To  bend  the  foot. 


To  bend  the  foot. 


To  extend  the  great 
toe. 


Muscles  on  the  foot. 


I.  Extenfor  brevis  di- 
gitorum  pedis. 


2.  Flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum  pedis. 


3.  Abdu&or  pollicis 
pedis. 

4.  Abdudlor  minimi 
digiti. 


5.  Lumbricales  pedis. 


6.  Flexor  brevis  pol¬ 
licis  pedis. 


7.  Adductor  pollicis 
pedis. 

8.  Tranfverfales  pe¬ 
dis. 


From  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
os  calcis. 


From  the  lower  part 
of  the  os  calcis. 


From  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the 
os  calcis. 

From  the  outer  tu¬ 
bercle  of  the  os  cal¬ 
cis,  the  root  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  little,  toe,  and 
alfo  from  the  apo- 
neurofis  plantaris. 

From  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 

From  the  inferior  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  and  alfo 
from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  os  cu- 
neiforme  externum. 

From  the  near  roots 
of  the  metatarfal 
bones  of  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  toes. 

From  the  outer  and 
under  part  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  little  toe. 


By  four  tendons j  one 
of  which  joins  the 
tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternus  longus  polli¬ 
cis,  and  the  other 
three  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfor  di¬ 
gitorum  longus. 

By  four  tendons, 
which,  after  af¬ 
fording  a  paffage 
to  thofe  of  the  flex¬ 
or  longus,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  fe- 
cond  phalanx  of 
each  of  the  fmall 
toes. 

Into  the  firft  joint  of 
the  great  toe. 

Into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  firft  joint  of  the 
little  toe. 


Into  the  tendinous 
expanfion  at  the 
upper  part  of  the 
toes. 

By  two  tendons  into 
the  firft  joint  of  the 
great  toe. 


Into  the  outer  os  fe- 
fimoideum,  or  firft 
joint  of  the  great 
toe. 

Into  the  inner  os  fc- 
famoideum,  and  an¬ 
terior  end  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  great  toe. 


To  extend  the  toes. 


To  bend  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  toes. 


To  move  the  great 
toe  from  the  other 
toes. 

To  draw  the  little  toe 
outwards. 


To  draw  the  toes  in¬ 
wards. 


To  bend  the  firft  joint 
of  the  great  toe. 


To  draw  the  great  toe 
nearer  to  the  reft, 
and  alfo  to  bend 
it. 

To  contract  the  foot. 


9.  Flexor 


Of  the 
Mul’cles; 
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ANATOM  Y.  Parti. 

Name.  Origin.  Infer  tion.  .  Ufe.  _  Of  the 

9.  Flexor  brevis  mi-  From  the  balls  of  the  Into  the  firft  joint  of  To  bend  the  little  toe.  Mufcles. 
nimi  digiti  pedis.  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

the  little  toe. 

10.  Interoffei  pedis  in-  Situated  between  the 

terni  (t).  metatarfal  bones. 

11.  Interoffei  extern! 

(u). 


EXPLANATION  of  PLATES  XXV.  and  XXVI. 


Plate  XXV. 

Tig.  1.  The  Muscles  immediately  under  the  com¬ 
mon  teguments  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  are 
reprefented  on  the  right  fide  ;  and  on  the  left  fide 
the  Muscles  are  feen  which  come  in  view  when  the 
exterior  ones  are  taken  away. 

A,  The  frontal  mufcle.  B,  The  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis  which  joins  it  to  the  occipital  ;  hence  both  named 
occipitofrontalis.  C,  Attollens  aurem.  D,  The  ear. 
E,  Anterior  auris.  FF,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  G, 
Levator  labii  fuperioris  alaeque  nafi.  H,  Levator  an- 
guli  oris.  I,  Zvgomaticus  minor.  K,  Zygomaticus 
major.  L,  Maffeter.  M,  Orbicularis  oris.  N,  De- 
preffor  labii  inferioris.  O,  Depreffor  anguli  oris.  P, 
Buccinator.  Q.Q_,  Platyfma  myoides.  RR,  Sterno- 
cleido-maftoidreus.  S,  Part  of  the  trapezius.  T,  Part 
of  the  fcaleni. 

Superior  Extremity. — U,  Deltoides.  V,  Pefto- 
ralis  major.  W,  Part  of  the  latiffimus  dorfi.  XX,  Bi¬ 
ceps  flexor  cubiti.  YY,  Part  of  the  brachialis  exter- 
nus.  ZZ,  The  beginning  of  the  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis  (from  the  biceps),  which  is  fpread  over  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  fore-arm.  aa,  Its  firong  tendon  inferted 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  bb,  Pari  of  the  bra¬ 
chialis  internus.  c,  Pronator  radii  teres,  d,  Flexor 
carpi  radialis.  e,  Part  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  f, 
Palmaris  longus.  g,  Aponeurofis  palmaris.  3,  Pal- 
maris  brevis.  1 ,  Ligamentum  carpi  annulare.  22,  Ab- 
duftor  minimi  digiti.  h.  Supinator  radii  longus.  i, 
The  tendons  of  the  thumb.  k,  Abdu£tor  pollicis. 
],  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  mm,  The  tendons  of  the 
flexor  fublimis  perforatus,  profundus  perforans,  and  lum- 
bricales. — The  fheaths  are  entire  in  the  right  hand, — 
in  the  left  cut  open,  to  fhow  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
profundus  perforating  the  fublimis. 

Muscles  not  referred  to — in  the  left  fuperior  extre¬ 
mity. — n,  Pefloralis  minor,  feu  ferratus  anticus  minor, 
o,  The  two  heads  of  (xx)  the  biceps,  p,  Coraco- 
brachialis.  qq,  The  long  head  of  the  triceps  extenfor 
cubiti.  rr,  Teres  major,  ff,  Subfcapularis.  tt,  Ex- 
tenfores  radiales.  u,  Supinator  brevis,  v,  The  cut 
extremity  of  the  pronator  teres,  w,  Flexor  fubli¬ 
mis  perforatus.  x,  Part  of  the  flexor  profundus, 
y.  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  z,  Part  of  the  flexor  pollicis 
brevis.  4,  Abduflor  minimi  digiti.  5,  The  four  lum- 
bricales. 


Trunk. — 6,  Serrated  extremities  of  the  ferratus 
anticus  major.  77,  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 
88,  The  linea  alba.  9,  The  umbilicus.  10,  Pyra- 
midalis.  11  11,  The  fpermatic  cord.  On  the  left 
fide  it  is  covered  by  the  cremafter.  1 2  1 2,  Reftus 
abdominis.  13,  Obliquus  internus.  14  14,  &c.  In- 
tercoftal  mufcles. 

Inferior  Extremities. — a  a,  The  gracilis,  b  b, 
Part  of  the  triceps,  c  c,  Peftinalis.  d  d,  Pfoas  mag- 
nus.  e  e,  Iliacus  internus.  f  Part  of  the  glutaeus 
medius.  g,  Part  of  the  glutaeus  minimus.  //,  Cut 
extremity  of  the  reftus  cruris.  1 1,  Vaftus  externus. 
k,  Tendon  of  the  re£tus  cruris.  //,  Vaftus  externus. 
*  Sartorius  mufcle.  **  Flefliy  origin  of  the  tenfor 
vaginae  femoris  or  membranofus.  Its  tendinous  aponeu¬ 
rofis  covers  (/')  the  vaftus  externus  in  the  right  fide. 
tn  m,  Patella.  nn,  Ligament  or  tendon  from  it  to  the 
tibia.  0,  Re£tus  cruris,  p,  Cruraeus.  q  q,  The  tibia. 
rr.  Part  of  the  gemellus  or  gaftrocnemius  externus. 
fff  Part  of  the  foleus  or  gaftrocnemius  internus. 
t.  Tibialis  anticus.  u,  Tibialis  pofticus.  v  v,  Paeronaei 
mufcles.  w  w,  Extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  xx ?, 
Extenfor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  y,  Abduftor  pollicis 
pedis. 

Fig.  2.  The  Muscles,  Glands,  &c.  of  the  left  Side 
of  the  Face  and  Neck,  after  the  common  Teguments 
and  Platyfma  myoides  have  been  taken  off. 
a,  The  frontal  mufcle.  b,  Temporalis  and  tempo¬ 
ral  artery,  c,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  d,  Levalpr 
labii  fuperioris  almque  nafi.  e,  Levator  anguli  oris, 
f,  Zygomaticus.  g,  Depreffor  labii  inferioris.  h,  De¬ 
preffor  anguli  oris.  i,  Buccinator.  k,  Maffeter. 
11,  Parotid  gland.  m,  Its  du£t.  n,  Sterno-cleido- 
maftoideeus.  o,  Part  of  the  trapezius.  p,  Sterno- 
hyoidaeus.  q,  Sterno-thyroidaeus.  r,  Omo-hyoidaeus. 
f,  Levator  fcapulae.  tt,  Scaleni.  u,  Part  of  the  fple- 
-nius. 

Fig.  3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Face  and  Neck  in  view 
after  the  exterior  ones  are  taken  away, 
a  a,  Corrugator  fupcrcilii.  b,  Temporalis,  c,  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  levator  palpebrae  fuperioris.  d,  lendon  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  e,  Maffeter.  f,  Bucci¬ 
nator.  g,  Levator  anguli  oris,  h,  Depreffor  labii  fu¬ 
perioris  alaeque  nafi.  i,  Orbicularis  oris,  k,  Depref¬ 
for  anguli  oris.  1,  Mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides.  m,  bter- 
no-cleido  maftoidaeus. 

Fig. 


(t)  The  interoffei  interni  are  three  in  number  ;  their  ufe  is  to  draw  the  fmaller  toes  towards  the  great  toe. 

(u)  The  interoffei  externi  are  four  in  number  •,  the  firft  ferves  to  move  the  fore  toe  towards  the  great  toe  j  the 
reft  move  the  toes  outwards.  All  the  interoffei  afiift  in  extending  the  toes. 
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of  the  Fig.  4.  Seine  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Os  Hyoides 
Abdomen.  and  Submaxillary  Gland. 

'■""v  a,  Part  of  the  maffeter  mufcle.  b,  Pofterior  head 

of  the  digaftric.  c,  Its  anterior  head,  dd,  Sterno- 
liyoidseus.  e,  Omo-hyoidaeus.  f,  Stylo-hyoidaeus.  g, 
Submaxillary  gland  in  fitu. 

Fig.  5.  The  Submaxillary  Gland  and  Du£L 
a,  Mufculus  mylo-hyoidaeus.  b,  Hyo-gloffus.  c, 
Submaxillary  gland  extra  fitum.  d,  Its  duct. 

Plate  XXVI. 

Fig.  1.  The  Muscles  immediately  under  the  common 
teguments  on  the  poiterior  part  of  the  body  are  re- 
prefented  in  the  right  fide  ;  and  on  the  left  fide  the 
Muscles  are  feen  which  come  in  view  when  the 
exterior  ones  are'  taken  away. 

Head. —  AA,  Occipito-frontalis.  B,  Attollens  au- 
rem.  C,  Part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  D, 
Maffeter.  E,  Pterygoidceus  internus. 

Trunk. — Right  fide.  FFF,  Trapezius  feu  cucul- 
laris.  GGGG,  Latifiimus  dorfi.  H,  part  of  the 
ebliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Trunk. — Left  fide.  I,  Splenius.  K,  Part  of  the 
complexus.  L,  Levator  fcapulae.  M,  Rhomboides. 
NN,  Serratus  pofticus  inferior.  O,  Part  of  the  lon- 
giflimus  dorfi.  P,  Part  of  the  facro-lumbalis.  £),  Part 
of  the  femi-fpinalis  dorfi.  R,  Part  of  the  ferratus  an- 
ticus  major.  S,  Part  of  the  obliquus  internus  abdo¬ 
minis. 

Superior  Extremity.— Right  fide.  T,  Deltoides. 
U,  Triceps  exlenfor  cubiti.  V,  Supinator  longus. 
WW,  Extenfores  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior. 
XX,  Extenfor  carpi  ulnaris.  YY,  Extenfor  digito- 
rum  communis.  Z,  Abdudlor  indicis.  123,  Ex¬ 
tenfores  pollic  is. 

Superior  Extremity. — Left  fide,  a,  Supra-fpi- 
natus.  b,  Inlra-fpinatus.  c,  Teres  minor,  d,  le- 
res  major,  e,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  ff,  Exten¬ 
fores  carpi  radiales.  g,  Supinator  brevis,  h,  Indica¬ 
tor.  123,  Extenfores  pollicis.  i,  Abduflor  minimi 
digiti.  k,  Interoffei. 

Inferior  Extremity. — Right  fide.  1,  Glutaeus 
maximus.  m,  Part  of  the  glutmus  medius.  n,  Ten- 
for  vaginae  femoris.  o,  Gracilis,  pp,  Adduflor  fe- 
moris  magnus.  q,  Part  of  the  vaftus  internus.  r,  Se- 


mimerabrangfus.  s,  Semitendtnofus.  t,  Long  hand 
of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris.  uu,  Gaftrocnemius  ex¬ 
ternus  feu  gemellus,  v,  Tendo  Achillis.  w,  Solaeus 
feu  gaftrocnemius  internus.  xx,  Peronaeus  longus  and 
brevis.  y,  Tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
pedis  ; — and  under  them  *  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  z,  Abduftor  minimi  digiti  pedis. 

Inferior  Extremity. — Left  fide,  m ,  n,  0,  p  p,  q , 
r,  j,  t,  v,  w  w,  x  x,  y ,  %,  Point  the  fame  parts  as  in 
the  right  fide.  a,  Pyriformis.  bb,  Gemini,  cc,  Obtu¬ 
rator  internus.  el,  Quadratus  femoris.  e ,  Coccygaeus. 
f,  The  fliort  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris,  gg,  Plan- 
taris.  It,  Poplitaeus.  i,  Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 

FlG.  2.  The  Palm  of  the  Left  Hand  after  the  com¬ 
mon  Teguments  are  removed,  to  ftiow  the  Muscles 
of  the  Fingers. 

a,  Tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  b,  Tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  c,  Tendons  of  the  flexor 
fublimis  perforatus,  profundus  perforans,  and  lumbri- 
cales.  d,  Abduftor  pollicis.  ee,  Flexor  pollicis 
longus.  f,  Flexor  pollicis  brevis,  g,  Palmaris  bre¬ 
vis.  h,  Abduftor  minimi  digiti.  i,  Ligamentum  car¬ 
pi  annulare,  k,  A  probe  put  under  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  fublimis  ;  which  are  perforated  by  1, 
the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  mmmm,  Lumbricales. 
n,  Addudlor  pollicis. 

Fig.  3.  A  Fore  view  of  the  Foot  and  tendons  of  the 
Flexores  Digitorum. 

a,  Cut  extremity  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  b,  Upper 
part  of  the  aftragalus.  c,  Os  calcis.  d,  1  endon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus.  e,  Tendon  of  the  extenfor  pollicis 
longus.  f,  Tendon  of  the  peronaeus  brevis,  g,  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus,  with  the  nonus 
Vefalii .  hh,  The  whole  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
brevis. 

Fig.  4.  Muscles  of  the  Anus, 
aa,  An  outline  of  the  buttocks,  and  upper  part  of 
the  thighs,  b,  The  teftes  contained  in  the  ferotum. 
cc,  Sphincter  ani.  d,  Anus,  e,  Levator  ani.  ff,  E- 
reftor  penis,  gg,  Accelerator  urinae.  h,  Corpus  ca- 
vernofum  urethrae. 

Fig.  5.  Muscles  of  the  Penis, 
aa,  b,  d,  ee,  ff,  h,  Point  the  fame  as  in  fig.  4. 
c,  Sphinfter  ani.  gg,  Tranfverfalis  penis. 


CHAP.  III.  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  OR  LOWER  BELLY. 


SS  THE  abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  extends  from  the 
lowet  extremity  of  the  fternum,  or  the  .  hollow  ufually 
called  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  more  properly  fcrobi- 
culus  cordis,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  divifions  called  regions; 
of  thefe,  the  upper  one,  which  is  called  the  epigajlric 
region,  begins  immediately  under  the  fternum,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  navel,  where 
the  middle  or  umbilical  region  begins,  and  reaches  to 
the  fame  diftance  below  the  navel.  The  third,  which 
is  called  the  ht/pogajlric,  includes  the  reft  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  as  far  as  the  os  pubis. 

Each  of  thefe  regions  is  fubdivided  into  three  others  ; 
two  of  which  compofe  the  fides,  and  the  other  the 
middle  part  of  each  region. 
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The  middle  part  of  the  upper  region  is  called  epi- 
gajlrium,  and  its  two  fides  hypochondria.  The  middle 
part  of  the  next  region  is  the  umbilical  region,  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called,  and  its  two  fides  are  the  flanks,  or  iliac 
regions.  Laftly,  The  middle  part  of  the  lower  region 
retains  the  name  of  hypogaflrium,  and  its  fides  are 
called  inguina  or  groins.  The  back  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  bears  the  name  of  lumbar  region. 

Thefe  are  the  divifions  of  the  lower  belly,  which 
are  neceflary  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  furgical  and  anatomical  writing.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  after  having  pointed  out  the  names  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  feveral  vifeera  contained  in  it,  de- 
feribe  each  of  them  feparntely. 
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After  having  removed  t'ne  i;n,  adipcle  membrane, 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  we  difeover  the  peritonaeum  or 
membrane  that  envelopes  all  the  vifeera  of  the  lower 
bellv.  This  being  opened,  the  frit  part  that  preients 
itfelf  is  the  omentum  or  ca  .vl,  floating  on  the  lurface 
of  the  inteilines,  -which  are  liken  it  e  leen  every  where 
loo 'c  and  moift,  and  making  a  great  number  of  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Toe  ilomach  is  placed  in  the  epigaftriuro,  and 
under  the  itomach  is  the  pancreas.  The  liver  fills  the 
right  hvpochondrium.  and  the  fpleen  is  fituated  in  the 
left.  The  kidneys  are  feen  about  the  middle  of  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  urinary  bladder  and  parts  of 
generation^  are  {bated  in  the  lower  divifion  of  the 
belly. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Peritoneum. 

The  peritonaeum  is  a  ftrong  fimple  membrane,  by 
which  ail  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen  are  furrounded, 
and  in  fome  me2lure  iappurted.  Ztlany  anatomical 
writers,  particularly  Window,  have  described  it  as  be¬ 
ing  ccmpofed  of  two  diftincl  membranous  lamina; ; 
but  their  defeription  feems  to  b«  erroneous :  what 
perhaps  appeared  to  be  a  fecond  lamina,  being  found 
to  be  Amply  a  cellular  coat,  which  lends  ott  produc¬ 
tions  to  the  blood  veffels  palTing  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavitv.  The  aorta  and  vena  cava  likewife  derive  a 
covering  from  the  fame  membrane,  which  feems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  cellular  membrane  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed. 

The  peritonaeum,  by  its  productions  and  reduplica¬ 
tions,  envelopes  the  gTeateft  part  of  the  abdominal 
vifeera.  It  is  foft,  and  capable  of  confiderable  exten- 
fion  ;  and  is  kept  fmooth  and  moift  by  a  vapour, 
which  is  conftantly  exhaling  from  its  inner  lurface, 
and  is  returned  again  into  the  circulation  by  the  ab- 
for  bents. 

This  moifture  not  only  contributes  to  the  foftnefs 
©f  the  peritonaeum,  but  prevents  the  attrition,  and 
other  ill  effects,  which  would  otherwife  probably  be 
occafioned  by  tbe  motion  of  the  vifeera  upon  each 
other. 

When  this  fluid  is  fupplied  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
or  the  abforbents  become  incapable  of  carrying  it  off, 
it  accumulates,  and  conftitutes  an  afeites  or  dropfy  of 
the  belly  ;  and  when  by  any  means  the  exhalation  is 
difeontinued,  the  peritonaeum  thickens,  becomes  dif- 
eafed,  and  the  vifeera  are  foroetimes  found  adhering  to 
each  other. 

The  peritonaeum  is  not  a  very  vafcular  membrane. 
In  a  found  ftate  it  feems  to  be  endued  with  little  or  no 
feeling,  and  the  nerves  that  pafs  through  it  appear  to 
belong  to  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Omentum. 

The  omentum,  epiploon,  or  cawl,  is  a  double  mem¬ 
brane,  produced  from  the  peritonaeum.  It  is  inter¬ 
larded  with  fat,  and  adheres  to  tbe  ftomach,  fpleen. 


duodenum,  and  colon:  from  thence  hanging  downloofe  cf  the 
and  floating  on  the  lurface  of  the  inteilines.  Its  fize  is  Abdomen, 
different  in  different  fubje&s.  In  fome  it  defeends 
low  as  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  commonly  longer  at  the  left 
fide  than  the  right. 

This  part,  the  fituation  of  which  we  have  juft  now 
deferibed,  was  the  only  one  known  to  the  ancients  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  epiploon  ;  but  at  prefent  we  diftinguiih 
three  omenta,  viz.  omentum  magnum  coHco-gaJlricam , 
omentum  petroum  hepaiico-gajlricum,  and  omentum  co¬ 
lic  t/rn.  They  all  agree  in  being  formed  of  two  very 
delicate  laminae,  feparated  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular 
membrane. 

The  omentum  magnum  colico-gaflricum,  of  which 
we  have  already  fpoken,  derives  its  arteries  from  the 
fplenic  and  hepatic.  Its  veins  terminate  in  the  vena 
portae.  Its  nerves,  which  are  very  few,  come  from  the 
fplenic  and  hepatic  plexus. 

The  omentum  parvum  hepatico-gaftricum  abounds 
lefs  with  fat  than  the  great  epiploon.  It  begins  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  extends  along  the  leffer 
curvature  of  the  ftomach  as  far  as  the  cefophagus,  and 
terminates  about  tbe  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  left  ligament  of  the  liver,  fo  that  it  covers 
the  leffer  lobe  ;  near  the  beginning  of  which  we  may 
obl’erve  a  fmall  opening,  firft  deferibed  by  Win  flow, 
through  which  the  whole  pouch  may  eafily  be  diilend- 
ed  with  air  (x\  The  veffels  of  the  omentum  parvum 
are  derived  chiefly  from  the  coronary  ftomachic  arteries 
and  veins. 

The  omentum  colicum  begins  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
caecum  and  right  fide  of  the  colon.  It  appears  as  a 
hollow  conical  appendage  to  thefe  inteilines,  and  ufu- 
allv  terminates  at  the  back  of  the  omentum  magnum. 

It  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  membranous  coat 
of  the  caecum  and  colon,  affuming  a  conical  Ihape  when 
diftended  with  air. 

The  ufes  of  the  omentum  are  not  yet  fatisfaclorily 
determined.  Perhaps  by  its  foftnefs  and  loofenefs  it  may 
ferve  to  prevent  thofe  adhefions  of  the  abdominal  vifee¬ 
ra,  which  have  been  found  to  take  place  when  tbe  fat 
of  the  omentum  has  been  much  wafted.  Some  authors 
have  fuppofed,  that  it  aflifts  in  the  preparation  of  bile  ; 
but  this  is  founded  merely  on  conjefture. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Stomach. 

The  ftomach  is  a  membranous  and  mufcular  bag,  in 
Ihape  not  unlike  a  bagpipe,  lying  acrols  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  inclining  rather  more  to  the  left 
than  the  right  fide. 

It  has  two  orifices,  one  of  which  receives  the  end  of 
the  cefophagus,  and  is  called  the  cardia,  and  fometimes 
the  left  and  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  $  though  its 
fituation  is  not  much  higher  than  the  other,  which  is 
ftyled  the  right  and  inferior  orifice,  and  more  common¬ 
ly  the  pylorus  ;  both  thefe  openings  are  more  elevated 
than  the  body  of  the  ftomach. 

The  aliment  paffes  down  the  cefophagus  into  the 
ftomach  through  the  cardia,  and  after  having  under¬ 
gone 


(x)  This  membranous  bag,  though  exceedingly  thin  and  tranfparent,  is  found  capable  of  fupporting  mercury, 
thrown  into  it  by  the  feme  channel. 
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Of  the  gone  the  neceffary  digeftion,  pafles  out  at  the  pylorus 
Abdomen,  where  the  inteftinal  canal  commences. 

The  ftomach  is  compofed  of  four  tunics  or  coats, 
which  are  fo  intimately  connected  together  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  little  dexterity  in  the  anatomift  to  demon- 
ftrate  them.  The  exterior  one  is  membranous,  being 
derived  from  the  peritonaeum.  The  fecond  is  a  muf- 
cular  tunic,  compofed  of  flefhy  fibres,  which  are  in  the 
greateft  number  about  the  two  orifices.  The  third  is 
called  the  nervous  coat,  and  within  this  is  the  villous 
or  velvet-like  coat  which  compofes  the  infide  of  the 
ftomach. 

The  two  laft  coats  being  more  extenfive  than  the 
two  firft,  form  the  folds,  which  are  obferved  every¬ 
where  in  the  cavity  of  this  vifeus,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  pylorus  •,  where  they  feem  to  impede 
the  too  hafty  exclufion  of  the  aliment,  making  a  con- 
fiderable  plait,  called  va/vula  pylori. 

The  inner  coat  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  mucus, 
■which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  faliva,  and  is 
called  the  gaftric  juice  :  this  liquor  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  fecreted  by  certain  minute  glands  (y)  feated  in 
the  nervous  tunic,  whofe  excretory  dudts  open  on  the 
furface  of  the  villous  coat. 

The  arteries  of  the  ftomach  called  the  gaftric  arte¬ 
ries  are  principally  derived  from  the  caeliac  ;  fome  of 
its  veins  pafs  to  the  fplenic,  and  others  to  the  vena 
portae  j  and  its  nerves  are  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair 
or  par  vagum. 

The  account  given  of  the  tunics  of  the  ftomach 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal  :  for 
both  the  cefophagus  and  inteftines  are,  like  this  vifeus, 
compofed  of  four  coats. 

Before  we  deferibe  the  courfe  of  the  aliment,  and  the 
ufes  of  the  ftomach,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fpeak  of 
other  parts  which  affift  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Oefophagus. 

The  oefophagus  or  gullet  is  a  membranous  and  muf- 
cular  canal,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  mouth 
to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  Its  upper  part, 
where  the  aliment  is  received,  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
a  funnel,  and  is  called  the  pharynx. 

From  hence  it  runs  down  clofe  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra  as  far  as  the  diaphragm,  in  which  there  is  an 
opening  through  which  it  pafles,  and  then  terminates 
in  the  ftomach  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  vertebra 
of  the  back. 

The  cefophagus  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries 
from  the  external  carotid,  bronchial,  and  fuperior  in- 
tercoftal  arteries  j  its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the 
vena  azygos,  internal  jugular,  and  mammary  veins,  &c. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair. 

We  likewife  meet  with  a  mucus  in  the  cefophagus, 
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which  everywhere  lubricates  its  inner  furface,  and  Of  the 
tends  to  afiift  in  deglutition.  This  mucus  feems  to  be  Abdomen, 
fecreted  by  very  minute  glands,  like  the  mucus  in  other  '’“—>1 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Ititejlines. 

The  inteftines  form  a  canal,  which  is  ufually  fix  93 
times  longer  than  the  body  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
canal  extends  from  the  pylorus,  or  inferior  orifice  of 
the  ftomach,  to  the  anus. 

It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  a  part  of  fuch  great 
length  mult  neceflarily  make  many  circumvolutions,  to 
be  confined  with  fo  many  other  vifeera  within  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  lower  belly. 

Although  the  inteftines  are  in  fa£t,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
ferved,  only  one  long  and  extenfive  canal,  yet  different 
parts  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  different  names. 

The  inteftines  are  firft  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  begins  at  the  ftomach,  and  is  called  the 
thin  or  ftnall  intejlines ,  from  the  fmall  fize  of  the  canal, 
when  compared  with  the  other  part,  which  is  called  the 
large  intefines ,  and  includes  the  lower  portion  of  the 
canal  down  to  the  anus. 

Each  of  thefe  parts  has  its  fubdivifions.  The  fmall 
inteftines  being  diftinguifhed  into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
and  ileum,  and  the  larger  portion  into  caecum,  colon, 
and  redtum. 

The  fmall  inteftines  fill  the  middle  and  fore  parts  of 
the  belly,  while  the  large  inteftines  fill  the  fides  and 
both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cavity. 

The  duodenum,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  fmall  in¬ 
teftines,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  about  1 2  inches  long. 

It  begins  at  the  pylorus,  and  terminates  in  the  jejunum, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  canal  obferved  to  be  ufually  more 
empty  than  the  other  inteftines.  This  appearance 
gives  it  its  name,  and  likewife  ferves  to  point  out  where 
it  begins. 

The  next  divifion  is  the  ileum,  which  of  itfelf  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  united  length  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum, 
and  has  received  its  name  from  its  numerous  circumvo¬ 
lutions.  The  large  circumvolution  of  the  ileum  co¬ 
vers  the  firft  of  the  large  inteftines  called  the  ccecum 
(z),  which  feems  properly  to  belong  to  the  colon, 
being  a  kind  of  pouch  of  about  four  fingers  in  width, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  having  exteriorly  a  lit¬ 
tle  appendix,  called  appendix  cceci. 

The  caecum  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  os  ilium 
on  the  right  fide,  and  terminates  in  the  colon,  which 
is  the  largeft  of  all  the  inteftines. 

This  inteftine  afeends  by  the  right  kidney  to  which 
it  is  attached,  pafles  under  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  to  the  fpleen,  to  which 
it  is  likewife  fecured,  as  it  is  alfo  to  the  left  kidney ; 
and  from  thence  pafles  down  towards  the  os  facrum, 

G  g  2  where, 


(y)  Heifter,  fpeaking  of  thefe  glands,  very  properly  fays,  in  “  in  porcts  facile,  in  horn me  raro  obfervantur  ,  tor 
although  many  anatomical  writers  have  deferibed  their  appearance  and  figure,  yet  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
hitherto  fatisfaftorily  demonftraled  in  the  human  ftomach  •,  and  the  gaftric  juice  is  now  more  generally  believed 

to  be  derived  from  the  exhalant  arteries  of  the  ftomach.  ...  f  ,,  .  • 

(z)  Anatomifts  have  differed  with  refpea  to  this  divifion  of  the  inteftines— The  method  here  followed  .s  now 
generally  adopted  •,  but  there  are  authors  who  allow  the  name  of  ctecum  only  to  the  little  appendix,  which  ha' 
likewife  been  called  the  vermiform  appendix ,  from  its  refemblaucc  to  a  worm  in  fize  and  length. 
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Of  the  where,  from  its  ftraight  courfe,  the  canal  begins  to  take 

■  a  oners.  ;  he  name  of  rectum. 

'“”v— There  are  three  ligamentous  bands  extending 
t  ough  the  whole  length  of  the  colon,  which  by  being 
fhorter  than  its  two  inner  coats,  ferve  to  increaie  the 
plaits  on  the  inner  furface  of  this  gut. 

The  anus,  which  terminates  the  inteftir.um  re-£lum, 
is  furnifbed  with  three  mufcles  ;  one  of  tbefe  is-  com- 
pofed  of  circular  fibres,  and  from  its  ufe  in  {hutting  the 
paffage  of  the  anus  is  called  fphinEler  ant. 

The  other  two  are  the  levaiores  ani,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  they  elevate  the  anus  after  dejeftion.  When  thefe 
by  palfy,  or  any  other  dlfeafe,  lofe  the  power  of  con¬ 
trasting,  the  anus  prolapfes  ;  and  when  the  fpbincter  is 
affected  by  fimilar  caufes,  the  feces  are  voided  involun¬ 
tarily. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  the  inteftinal  canal 
is  compofed  of  four  tunics  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  here,  as  in  the  ftomach,  the  two  inner  tu¬ 
nics  being  more  extenfive  than  the  other  two,  form  the 
plaits  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  inner  furface  of  the 
inteftines,  and  are  called  va/vula  conmventes. 

Some  authors  have  confidered  thefe  plaits  as  tending 
to  retard  the  motion  of  the  feces,  in  order  to  afford 
more  time  for  the  feparation  of  the  chyle  ;  but  there 
are  others  who  attribute  to  them  a  different  ufe  ;  they 
contend,  that  thefe  valves,  by  being  naturally  inclined 
downwards,  cannot  impede  the  defcent  of  the  fece«, 
but  that  they  are  intended  to  prevent  their  return  up¬ 
wards. 

They  are  probably  deftined  for  both  thefe  ufes ;  for 
although  thefe  folds  incline  to  their  lower  fide,  yet  the 
inequalities  they  occafion  in  the  canal  are  fufficient  to 
retard  in  fome  meafure  the  progreflire  motion  of  the 
feces,  and  to  afford  a  greater  furface  for  the  abforp- 
tion  of  chyle.  •,  and  their  natural  pofition  feems  to  op 
pofe  itfelf  to  the  return  of  the  aliment. 

Befides  thefe  valvulte  ccnniventes ,  there  is  one  more 
confiderable  than  the  reft,  called  the  valve  of  the  colon  ; 
which  k  found  at  that  part  of  the  canal  where  the  in- 
teftinum  ileum  is  joined  to  the  colon.  "I  his  valve  per¬ 
mits  the  alimentary  pulp  to  pafs  downwards,  but  ferves 
to  prevent  its  return  upwards  ;  and  it  is  by  this  valve 
that  clyfters  are  prevented  from  paffing  into  the  fmall 
inteftines  (y). 
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Of  the  little  vermiform  appendix  of  the  caecum,  it  of  the 
will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  its  ufes  have  never  vet  been  Abdomen, 
afcertained.  In  birds  we  meet  with  two  of  thefe  ap-  *""" v 
pendices. 

The  inteftines  are  lubricated  by  a  conftant  fupply  of 
mucus,  which  is  probably  fecreted  by  very  minute  fol¬ 
licles  (z).  This  mucus  promotes  the  defcent  of  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  in  fome  mealure  defends  the  inner 
furface  of  the  inteftines  from  the  irritation  to  which  ft 
would,  perhaps,  otherwife  be  continually  txpofed  from 
the  aliment  ;  and  which,  when  in  a  certain  degree,  ex¬ 
cites  a  painful  diforder  called  colic,  a  name  given  to  the 
difeafe,  becaufe  its  moft  uiual  feat  is  in  the  inteftinum 
colon. 

The  inteftines  are  likewife  frequently  diftended  with 
air,  and  this  diftenfion  fometimes  occafions  pain,  and 
conftitutes  the  flatulent  colic. 

The  arteries  of  the  inteftines  are  continuations  of  the 
mefenteric  arteries  which  are  derived  in  two  confider¬ 
able  branches  from  the  aorta. — The  redundant  blood 
is  carried  back  into  the  vena  portarum. 

In  the  redlum  the  veins  are  called  hamorrhoidal,  and 
are  there  diftinguifhed  into  internal  and  external  :  the 
firft  are  branches  of  the  inferior  mefenteric  vein,  but 
the  latter  pafs  into  other  veins.  Sometimes  thefe  veins 
are  diftended  with  blood  from  obftruiftions,  from  weak- 
nefs  of  their  coats,  or  from  other  caufes,  and  what  we 
call  the  Inemorrhoids  takes  place.  In  this  difeafe  they 
are  fometimes  ruptured  5  and  the  difcharge  of  blood 
which  confequently  follows  has  probably  occafioned 
them  to  be  called  hamorrhoidal  veins. 

The  nerves  of  the  inteftines  are  derived  from  the 
eighth  pair. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Mefentery. 

The  name  of  the  mefentery  implies  its  fituation 
amidft  the  inteftines.  It  is  in  fa<ft  a  part  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  being  a  reduplication  (a)  of  that  membrane 
from  each  fide  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  which  it  is 
firmly  attached,  fo  that  it  is  formed  of  two  laminae  con- 
ne£led  to  each  other  by  cellular  membrane. 

The  inteftines,  in  their  different  circumvolutions, 
form  a  great  number  of  arches,  and  the  mefentery  ac¬ 
companies  them  through  all  thefe  turns  j  but  by  being 

attached 


(y)  This  is  not  invariably  the  cafe  ;  for  the  contents  of  a  clyfter  have  been  found  not  only  to  reach  the  fmall 
inteftines,  but  to  be  voided  at  the  mouth.  Such  inftances,  however,  are  not  common. 

(z)  Some  writers  have  diftinguifhed  thefe  glands  into  miliary,  lenticular,  &c.  Brunner  and  Peyer  were  the 
firft  anatomifts  who  defenbed  the  glands  of  the  inteftines,  and  their  deferiptions  were  chiefly  taken  from  animals, 
thefe  glandular  appearances  not  feeming  to  have  been  hitherto  fatisfa£furily  pointed  out  in  the  human  fubjeft. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  believed,  that  the  mucus  which  everywhere  lubricates  the  alimentary  canal,  is  exhaled 
from  the  minute  ends  of  arteries ;  and  that  thefe  extremities  firft  open  into  a  hollow  veficle,  from  whence  the  de- 
pofited  juice  of  feveral  branches  flows  out  through  one  common  orifice. 

(a)  He  who  only  reads  of  the  reduplication  of  membranes,  will  perhaps  not  eafily  underftand  how  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum  and  pleura  are  reflefled  over  the  vifeera  in  their  feveral  cavities  }  for  one  of  thefe  ferves  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  in  the  thorax  that  the  other  does  in  the  abdomen.  This  difpofition,  for  the  difeovery  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  modem  anatomifts,  conftitutes  a  curious  part  of  anatomical  knowledge  :  but  the  ftudent,  unaided 
by  experience,  and  affifted  only  by  what  the  limits  of  this  work  would  permit  us  to  fay  on  the  occafion,  would 
probably  imbibe  only  confufed  ideas  of  the  matter  j  and  it  will  perfeftly  anfwer  the  prefent  purpofe,  if  he  con- 
fiders  the  mefentery  as  a  membrane  attached  by  one  of  its  fides  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
inteftines. 
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Of  the  attache  1  only  to  the  hollow  part  of  each  arch,  it  is  found 
Abdomen,  to  have  only  a  third  cf  the  extent  of  the  inteftines. 

That  part  of  the  membrane  which  accompanies  the 
fmall  inteftines  is  the  mefentery ,  properly  f'o  called  ;  but 
thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  attached  to  the  colon  and 
reCtum  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  names  of  mefo-colon  and 
tnefo-re&um. 

There  are  many  conglobate  glands  difperfed  through 
this  double  membrane,  through  which  the  laCteals  and 
lymphatics  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  duCt.  The 
blood-veffels  of  the  mefentery  were  deferibed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  inteftines. 

This  membrane,  by  its  attachment  to  the  vertebne, 
ferves  to  keep  the  inteftines  in  their  natural  fituation. 
The  idea  ufually  formed  of  the  colic  called  miferere ,  is 
perfectly  erroneous  ;  it  being  impoflible  that  the  in¬ 
teftines  can  be  twilled  ;  as  many  fuppofe  they  are,  in 
that  difeafe,  their  attachment  to  the  mefentery  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  fuch  an  accident — but  a  difarrange- 
ment  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  inteftinal  canal  itfelf, 
which  is  productive  of  difagreeable  and  fometimes  fatal 
confequences.  This  is  by  an  introfufeeption  of  the  in- 
teftine,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  eafily  formed,  by  ta¬ 
king  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  involving  one  part  of  it 
within  the  other. 

If  inflammation  takes  place,  the  ftriCture  in  this  cafe 
is  increafed,  and  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines 
(by  which  is  meant  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  faeces 
downwards)  is  inverted,  and  what  is  called  the  iliac  puf- 
Jion  takes  place.  The  fame  effeCts  may  be  occafioned 
by  a  defeent  of  the  inteftine,  or  of  the  omentum  either 
with  it  or  by  itfelf,  and  thus  ccnftituting  what  is  called  a 
hernia  or  rupture  ;  a  term  by  which  in  general  is  meant 
the  falling  down  or  protrufion  of  any  part  of  the  intef¬ 
tine  or  omentum,  which  ought  naturally  to  be  contain¬ 
ed  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch  a 
defeent  takes  place,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  mufculus  obliquus 
externus,  is  ftretched  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  ilium 
or  haunch  bone  to  the  os  pubis,  and  conftitutes  what  is 
called  Poupart' s  or  Fallopius' s  ligament,  forming  an 
opening,  through  which  pafs  the  great  crural  artery 
and  vein.  Near  the  os  pubis  the  fame  tendinous  fibres 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  form  an  opening  on 
each  fide,  called  the  abdominal  ring,  through  which  the 
fpermatic  veffels  pafs  in  men,  and  the  ligamenta  uteri 
in  women.  In  confequence  of  violent  efforts,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  natural  caufes,  the  inteftines  are  found  fome¬ 
times  to  pafs  through  thefe  openings  ;  but  the  perito¬ 
naeum  which  inclofes  them,  when  in  their  natural  cavity, 
ftill  continues  to  furround  them  even  in  their  defeent. 
This  membrane  does  not  become  torn  or  lacerated  by 
the  violence,  as  might  be  eafily  imagined  ;  but  its  di!a- 
tability  enables  it  to  pafs  out  with  the  vifeus,  which  it 
enclofes  as  it  were  in  a  bag,  and  thus  forms  what  is 
called  the  hernial fac. 

If  the  hernia  be  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  femoral ;  if  in  the  groin  inguinal  (b)  j  and  fcrotal, 
if  in  the  ferotum.  Different  names  are  likewife  given  to 
the  hernia  as  the  contents  of  the  fac  differ,  whether  of 
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omentum  only,  or  intelline,  or  both  but  thefe  defini¬ 
tions  more  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  furgery. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Pancreas, 

i  HF.  pancreas  is.  a  conglomerate  gland,  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  towards  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  loins ;  fhaped  like  a  dog’s  tongue,  with  its 
point  ftretched  out  towards  the  fplcen,  and  its  other  end 
extending  towards  the  duodenum.  It  is  about  eight 
fingers  breadth  in  length,  two  or  three  in  width,  and 
one  in  thicknefs. 

This  vifeus,  which  is  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  fome- 
what  inclining  to  red,  is  covered  with  a  membrane  which 
it  derives  from  the  peritonaeum.  Its  arteries,  which 
are  rather  numerous  than  large,  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  fplenic  and  hepatic,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the 
veins  of  the  fame  name — 'Its  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  intercoftal. 

The  many  little  glands  of  which  it  has  been  obferved 
the  pancreas  is  compofed,  all  ferve  to  fecrete  a  liquor 
called  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  in  its  colour,  confid¬ 
ence,  and  other  properties,  does  not  feem  to  differ  from 
the  faliva.  Each  of  thefe  glands  fends  out  a  little  ex¬ 
cretory  duft,  which,  uniting  with  others,  help  to  form 
larger  duCts  ;  and  all  thefe  at  laft  terminate  in  one 
common  excretory  duft  (firft  difeovered  by  Virtfungus 
in  1642),  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  gland, 
and  is  now  ufually  called  duSlus  pancreaticus  Virtfungi. 
This  canal  opens  into  the  inteftinum  duodenum,  fome¬ 
times  by  the  fame  orifice  with  the  biliary  duft,  and  fome¬ 
times  by  a  diftinCt  opening.  The  liquor  it  difeharges 
being  of  a  mild  and  infipid  nature,  ferves  to  dilute  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  to  incorporate  it  more  eafily  with 
the  bile. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Liver. 

The  liver  is  a  vifeus  of  considerable  fiz6,  and  of  a 
reddifti  colour  ;  convex  fuperiorly  and  anteriorly  where 
it  is  placed  under  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  and  of  an 
unequal  force  pufteriorly.  It  is  chiefly  fituated  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  and  under  the  falfe  ribs  } 
but  it  likewife  extends  into  the  epigaftric  region,  where 
it  borders  upon  the  ftomach.  It  is  covered  by  a  pro* 
duCtion  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  frrve9  to  attach  it 
by  three  of  its  reduplications  to  the  falfe  ribs.  Thefe 
reduplications  are  called  ligaments,  though  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  texture  from  what  are  called  by  the  fame 
name  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  umbilical  cord, 
too,  which  in  the  foetus  is  pervious,  gradually  becomes 
a  Ample  ligament  after  birth  ;  and  by  parting  to  the 
liver,  ferves  likewife  to  fecure  it  in  its  fituation. 

At  the  pofterior  part  of  this  organ,  where  the  um¬ 
bilical  veffels  enter,  it  is  found  divided  into  two 
lobes.  Of  thefe,  the  larged  is  placed  in  the  right  hy¬ 
pochondrium  ;  the  other,  which  covers  part  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  is  called  the  little  lobe.  All  the  veffels  svhich 
go  to  the  liver  pafs  in  at  the  fiffure  we  have  mmtion- 
ed  ;  and  the  production  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  in¬ 
verts  the  liver,  was  deferibed  by  Gliffon,  an  Englilh 
anatomift,  as  accompanying  them  in  their  “ 
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(b)  The  hernia  congenita  will  be  confidered  with  the  male  organs  of  generation,  with  which  it  is  intimately 

connefted. 
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furrounding  them  like  a  glove ;  hence  this  production 
has  been  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  capfula  of 
Glifon :  but  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  continuation  of 
the  cellular  membrane  which  covers  the  vena  portte 
ventralis. 

The  liver  was  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  an  organ 
deftined,  to  prepare  and  perfect  the  blood  ;  but  later 
difcoveries  have  proved,  that  this  opinion  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  liver  is  a  glandular  fubftance  formed  for 
the  fecretion  of  the  bile. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
artery  and  the  vena  portae.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
mode  of  circulation  in  other  parts,  where  veins  only 
ferve  to  carry  off  the  redundant  blood  :  but  in  this  vif- 
cus  the  hepatic  artery,  which  is  derived  from  the  cae- 
liac,  is  principally  deflined  for  its  nourifhment ;  and  the 
vena  portae,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins 
from  mod  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  furnithes  the  blood 
from  which  the  bile  is  chiefly  to  be  feparated  :  fo  that 
thefe  two  feries  of  veflels  ferve  very  diftindt  purpofes. 
The  vena  portae,  as  it  is  ramified  through  the  liver, 
performs  the  office  both  of  a  vein  and  an  artery  ;  for 
like  the  former  it  returns  the  blood  from  the  extrem  - 
ties  of  arteries,  while  as  the  latter  it  prepares  it  for  fe* 
cretion. 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  branches  of  the  intercof- 
tal  and  par  vagum.  The  bile,  after  being  feparated 
from  the  mafs  of  blood,  in  a  manner  of  which  mention 
will  be  made  in  another  place,  is  conveyed  out  of  this 
organ  by  very  minute  excretory  dudts,  called  port  bi- 
liarii ;  thefe  uniting  together  like  the  excretory  dudts 
the  pancreas,  gradually  form  larger  ones,  which  at 


in 


length  terminate  in  a  confiderable  channel  called  duBus 
,Jiepaticus. 


SECT.  IX.  Of  the  Gall-Bladder. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  little  membranous  bag,  fhaped 
like  a  pear,  and  attached  to  the  pofterior  and  almoft  in¬ 
ferior  part  of  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver. 

It  has  two  tunics  •,  of  which  the  exterior  one  is  a 
produdtion  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  interior,  or  villous 
coat,  is  fupplied  with  a  mucus  that  defends  it  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile.  Thefe  two  coverings  are  inti¬ 
mately  connedted  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  which 
from  its  firm  gliltening  appearance  has  generally  been 
fpoken  of  as  a  mufcular  tunic. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fupplied  with  blood-veffels  from 
the  hepatic  arteries.  Thefe  branches  are  called  the 
cyftic  arteries ,  and  the  cyftic  veins  carry  back  the 
blood. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  fame  origin  as  thofe 
of  the  liver. 

The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  continued  in  the 
form  of  a  canal  called  duBus  cyficus ,  which  foon  unites 
with  the  dudtus  hepaticus  we  defcribed  as  the  excre¬ 
tory  dudt  of  the  liver  ;  and  forming  one  common  ca¬ 
nal,  takes  the  name  of  duBus  choledochus  communis , 
through  which  both  the  cyftic  and  hepatic  bile  are  dif- 
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charged  into  the  duodenum.  This  car.al  opens  into  the  Of  the 
inteftine  in  an  oblique  diredtion,  firlt  palling  through  Abdcn.en 

the  exterior  tunic,  and  then  piercing  the  other  coats  v“— v - 

after  running  between  each  of  them  a  very  little  way. 

This  economy  ferves  two  ufeful  purpofes ; — to  promote 
the  difcharge  of  bile,  and  to  prevent  its  return. 

The  bile  may  be  defined  to  be  a  natural  liquid  foap,  Of  the  bile 
fomewhat  undtuous  and  bitter,  and  of  a  yellowilh  co¬ 
lour,  which  eafily  mixes  with  water,  oil,  and  vinous 
fpirits,  and  is  capable  of  diffelving  refinous  fubftances. 

From  fome  late  experiments  made  by  M.  Cadet  *,  it  *  d 
appears  to  be  formed  of  an  animal  oil,  combined  with  C  Aind.  de. 
the  alkaline  bafe  of  fea  fait,  a  fait  of  the  nature  of  Sciences, 
milk,  and  a  calcareous  earth  which  is  {lightly  ferrugi- 1767- 
nous. 

Its  definition  feems  fufficiently  to  point  out  the  ufes 
for  which  it  is  intended  (g).  It  blends  the  alimentary 
mafs,  by  dividing  and  attenuating  it  ;  corrects  the  too 
great  difpofition  to  acefcency,  which  the  aliment  ac¬ 
quires  in  the  flomach  ;  and,  finally,  by  its  acrimony, 
tends  to  excite  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  intef- 
tines. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  conceived  that 
there  are  two  forts  of  bile  ;  one  of  which  is  derived 
immediately  from  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  duft, 
and  the  other  from  the  gall-bladder.  Thefe  two  biles, 
however,  do  not  effentially  differ  from  each  other. 

The  hepatic  bile  indeed  is  milder,  and  more  liquid  than 
the  cyftic,  which  is  conftantly  thicker  and  yellower  j 
and  by  being  bitterer,  feems  to  poffefs  greater  aflivity 
than  the  other. 

Every  body  knows  the  fource  of  the  hepatic  bile, 
that  it  is  fecreted  from  the  mafs  of  blood  by  the  liver  •, 
but  the  origin  of  the  cyftic  bile  has  occafioned  no  little 
controverfy  amongft  anatomical  writers.  There  are 
fome  who  contend,  that  it  is  feparated  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  liver,  from  whence  it  paffes  into  the  gall-bladder 
through  particular  veflels.  In  deer,  and  in  fome  othei 
quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  feveral  birds  and  filhes,  there 
is  an  evident  communication,  by  means  of  particular 
veflels,  between  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder.  Bian- 
chi,  Winflow,  and  others,  have  afferted  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  veflels  in  the  human  fubjedt,  and  named  them 
hepaticijjlic  duBs ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  fuch  dudts 
exift. — In  obflrudtions  of  the  cyftic  dudt,  the  gall¬ 
bladder  has  been  found  fhrivelled  and  empty  :  fo  that 
we  may  confider  the  gall-bladder  as  a  refervoir  of  he¬ 
patic  bile  ;  and  that  it  is  an  eftablilhed  fadt,  that  the 
whole  of  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  liver ;  that  it  paffes  from  the  hepatic  or 
the  cyftic  dud!,  and  from  that  to  the  gall-bladder. 

The  difference  in  the  colour,  confidence,  and  tafte  of 
the  bile,  is  merely  the  confequence  of  ftagnation  and 
abforption.  When  the  ftomach  is  diftended  with  ali¬ 
ment,  this  refervoir  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
preflion,  and  the  bile  paffes  out  into  the  inteftinal  ca¬ 
nal  ;  and  in  the  efforts  to  vomit,  the  gall-bladder  feems 
to  be  conftantly  affedled,  and  at  fuch  times  difcharges 
itfelf  of  its  contents. 

Sometimes 


(c)  The  ancients,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  real  ufe  of  the  liver,  confidered  the  bile  as  an  excrement 
titious  and  ufelefs  fluid. 
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Of  the  Sometimes  the  bile  concretes  in  the  gall-bladder,  fo 
Abdomen,  as  to  form  what  are  called  gall Jlones  (d).  When  thefe 
concretions  pafs  into  the  cyftic  dufl,  they  fometimes  oc- 
cafion  exquifite  pain,  by  diftending  the  canal  in  their 
way  to  the  duodenum  ;  and  by  lodging  in  the  duclus 
choledochus  communis,  and  obftrudting  the  courfe  of 
the  bile,  this  fluid  will  be  abforbed,  and  by  being  car¬ 
ried  back  into  the  circulation  occafion  a  temporary  jaun¬ 
dice. 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  Spleen. 

The  fpleen  is  a  foft  and  fpongy  vifcus,  of  a  bluifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  about  five  or  fix  fingers  breadth  in  length,  and 
three  in  width,  fituated  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  be¬ 
tween  the  ftomach  and  the  falfe  ribs.  That  fide  of  it 
which  is  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  ribs  is  convex  ;  and 
the  other,  which  is  turned  towards  the  ftomach,  is  con¬ 
cave. 

The  fplenic  artery,  which  is  a  branch  from  the  cee- 
liac,  fupplies  this  vifcus  with  blood,  and  a  vein  of  the 
fame  name  carries  it  back  into  the  vena  portte. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  a  particular  plexus  called 
the  fplenic ,  which  is  formed  by  branches  of  the  interco- 
ftal  nerve,  and  by  the  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum. 

The  ancients,  who  fuppofed  two  forts  of  bile,  confi- 
dered  the  fpleen  as  the  receptacle  of  what  they  called 
atra  bi/is.  Havers,  who  wrote  profeffedly  on  the  bones, 
determined  its  ufe  to  be  that  of  fecreting  the  fynovia  ; 
and  the  late  Mr  Hewfon  imagined,  that  it  concurred 
with  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  in 
forming  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  All  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  feem  to  be  equally  fanciful.  The  want  of  an  ex¬ 
cretory  duff  has  occafioned  the  real  ufe  of  this  vifcus  to 
be  ftill  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  blood  undergoes  fome 
change  in  it,  which  may  affift  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bile.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  modern 
phyfiologifts  •,  and  the  great  quantity  of  blood  with 
which  it  is  fupplied,  together  with  the  courfe  of  its 
veins  into  the  vena  portte,  feem  to  render  this  notion 
probable. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  the  Glandula  Renales ,  Kidneys,  and 
Ureters. 

100  The  glandulae  renales,  which  were  by  the  ancients 
fuppofed  to  fecrete  the  atra  bilis,  and  by  them  named 
capfulce  atrabi/iares,  are  two  flat  bodies  of  an  irregular 
figure,  one  on  each  fide  between  the  kidney  and  the 

aorta. 

In  the  foetus  they  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys:  but 
they  do  not  increafe  afterwards*  in  proportion  to  thofe 
parts ;  and  in  adults  and  old  people  they  are  generally 
found  (hrivelled,  and  much  wafted.  They  have  their 
arteries  and  veins.  Their  arteries  ufually  arife  from 
the  fplenic  or  the  emulgent,  and  fometimes  from  the 


aorta  ;  and  their  veins  go  to  the  neighbouring  veins,  or  of  the 
to  the  vena  cava.  Their  nerves  are  branches  of  the  in-  Abdomen, 
tercoftal.  v~” 

The  ufe  of  thefe  parts  is  not  yet  perfeftly  known. 

In  the  foetus  the  fecretion  of  urine  muft  be  in  a  very 
fmall  quantity,  and  a  part  of  the  blood  may  perhaps  then 
pafs  through  thefe  channels,  which  in  the  adult  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  kidneys  to  fupply  the  matter  of  urine.  101 

The  kidneys  are  two  in  number,  fituated  one  on  the  Kidnejs. 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  fide  in  the  lumbar  re¬ 
gion,  between  the  laft  falfe  rib  and  the  os  ilium,  by 
the  fides  of  the  vertebrae.  Each  kidney  in  its  figure 
refembles  a  fort  of  bean,  which  from  its  thape  is  called 
kidney  bean.  The  concave  part  of  each  kidney  is 
turned  towards  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  afcendens. 

They  are  furrounded  by  a  good  deal  of  fat,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  coat  from  the  peritonaeum ;  and  when  this  is 
removed,  a  very  fine  membrane  is  found  inverting 
their  fubftance  and  the  veffels  which  ramify  through 
them. 

Each  kidney  has  a  confiderable  artery  and  vein,  which 
are  called  the  emulgent.  The  artery  is  a  branch  from 
the  aorta,  and  the  vein  paffes  into  the  vena  cava.  Their 
nerves,  which  every  where  accompany  the  blood  veffels, 
arife  from  a  confiderable  plexus,  which  is  derived  from 
the  intercoftal. 

In  each  kidney,  which  in  the  adult  is  of  a  pretty 
firm  texture,  there  are  three  fubftances  to  be  diftinguilh- 
ed  (e).  The  outer  part  is  glandular  or  cortical,  be¬ 
yond  this  is  the  vafcular  or  tubular  fubftance,  and  the 
inner  part  is  papillary  or  membranous. 

It  is  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  that  the  fecre- 
tion  is  carried  on;  the  urine  being  there  received  from 
the  minute  extremities  of  the  capillary  arteries,  is  con¬ 
veyed  out  of  this  cortical  fubftance  by  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  very  fmall  cylindrical  canals  or  excretory  veffels, 
which  conftitute  the  tubular  part.  Thefe  tubes,  as  they 
approach  the  inner  fubftance  of  the  kidney,  gradually 
unite  together ;  and  thus  forming  larger  canals,  at 
length  terminate  in  ten  or  twelve  little  protuberances 
called  papillcc,  the  orifices  of  which  may  be  feen  with¬ 
out  the  afliftance  of  glaffes.  Thefe  papillae  open  into  a 
fmall  cavity  or  refervoir  called  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney , 
and  formed  by  a  diftindt  membranous  bag  which  em¬ 
braces  the  papillae.  From  this  pelvis  the  urine  is  con¬ 
veyed  through  a  membranous  canal  which  paffes  out 
from  the  hollow  fide  of  the  kidney,  a  little  below  the 
blood-veffels,  and  is  called  ureter.  i«- 

The  ureters  are  each  about  as  large  as  a  common 
writing  pen.  They  are  fomewhat  curved  in  their 
courfe  from  the  kidneys,  like  the  letter  f  and  at  length 
terminate  in  the  pofterior  and  almoft  inferior  part  of 
the  bladder,  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  They 
pafs  into  the  bladder  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  dudlus 
choledochus  communis  paffes  into  the.  inteilinum  duo¬ 
denum,  not  by  a  diredl  paffage,  but  by  an  oblique 

courfe 


\ 


(d)  Thefe  concretions  fometimes  remain  in  the  gall-bladder  without  caufing  any  uneafinefs.  Dr  Heberder. 
relates,  that  a  gall-ftone,  weighing  two  drachms,  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  Lord  Bath,  though  he  had 
never  complained  of  the  jaundice,  or  of  any  diforder  which  he  could  attribute  to  that  caul'c.  Med.  Traif. 

vol.  ii. 

(e)  The  kidneys  in  the  foetus  are  diftindUy  lobulated  ;  but  in  the  adult  they  become  ptrfcdlly  firm,  tmooth, 

and  regular. 
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Of  the  courfe  between  the  two  coats ;  fo  that  the  difcharge  of 
Abdomen,  urine  into  the  bladder  is  promoted,  whilft  its  return  is 
prevented.  Nor  does  this  mode  of  ftrudlure  prevent 
the  paffage  of  fluids  only  from  the  bladder  into  the 
ureters,  but  likewife  air  for  air  thrown  into  the  blad¬ 
der  inflates  it,  and  it  continues  to  be  diftended  if  a  liga¬ 
ture  is  pafled  round  its  neck  ;  which  feems  to  prove  fuf- 
ficiently  that  it  cannot  pafs  into  the  ureters. 


Sect.  XII.  Of  the  Urinary  Bladder. 


The  urinary  bladder  is  a  membranous  and  mufcular 
bag  of  an  oBlong  roundifh  Ihape,  fituated  in  the  pelvis, 
between  the  os  pubis  and  inteftinum  redlum  in  men,  and 
between  the  os  pubis  and  uterus  in  women.  Its  upper 
and  wideft  part  is  ufually  called  the  bottom ,  its  narrower 
part  the  neck  of  the  bladder  •,  the  former  is  only  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  peritonaeum. 

The  bladder  is  formed  of  three  coats,  connefted  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  cellular  membrane.  The  external 
or  peritonasal,  is  only  a  partial  one,  covering  the  up¬ 
per  and  back  part  of  the  bladder.  The  middle,  or 
mufcular  coat,  is  compofed  of  irritable,  and  of  courfe 
mufcular  fibres,  which  are  moft  collected  around  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  but  not  fo  as  to  form  a  diftindl 
mufcle  or  fphindler,  as  the  generality  of  anatomifts 
have  hitherto  fuppofed. 

The  inner  coat,  though  much  fmoother,  has  been 
faid  to  refemble  the  villous  tunic  of  the  inteftines,  and 
like  that  is  provided  with  a  mucus,  which  defends  it 
104  againft  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 

Of  the  It  will.  eafily  be  conceived,  from  what  has  been  faid, 

untie.  that  the  kidnqys  are  two  glandular  bodies,  through 
which  a  faline  and  excrementitious  fluid  called  urine  is 
conftantly  filtering  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

While  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  urine  is  colledled  in 
the  bladder,  it  excites  no  kind  of  uneafinefs :  but  when 
a  greater  quantity  is  accumulated,  fo  that  the  bladder 
is  diftended  in  a  certain  degree,  it  excites  in  us  a  cer¬ 
tain  fenfation,  which  brings  on  as  it  were  a  Voluntary 
contra&ion  of  the  bladder  to  promote  its  difcharge. — 
But  this  contraction  is  not  effected  by  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  bladder  alone  :  for  all  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles  contrad  in  obedience  to  our  will,  and  prefs  down¬ 
wards  all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly  ;  and  thefe 
powers  being  united,  at  length  overcome  the  refiftance 
of  the  fibres  furrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  dilates  and  affords  a  paffage  to  the  urine  through 
the  urethra. 

The  frequency  of  this  evacuation  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  urine  fecreted  ;  on  the  degree  of  acrimony 
it  polfelfes  ;  on  the  fize  of  the  bladder,  and  on  its  de¬ 
gree  of  fenfibility. 

The  urine  varies  much  in  its  colour  and  contents. 
Thefe  varieties  depend  on  age,  fex,  climate,  diet,  and 
other  circumftances.  In  infants  it  is  generally  a  clear 
watery  fluid,  without  fmell  or  tafte.  As  we  advance  in 
life,  it  acquires  more  colour  and  fmell,  and  becomes 
more  impregnated  with  falts.  In  old  people  it  be¬ 
comes  ftill  more  acrid  and  fetid. 

In  a  healthy  ftate  it  is  nearly  of  a  ftraw  colour.— 
After  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  depofits  a  tartar- 
ous  matter,  which  is  found  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of 
earth  and  fait,  and  foon  incrufts  the  fides  of  the  veflel 
in  which  it  is  contained.  While  this  feparation  is 


taking  place,  appearances  like  minute  fibres  or  threads  of  the 
of  a  whitith  colour,  may  be  feen  in  the  middle  of  the  Abdomen, 
urine,  and  an  oily  fcum  obferved  floating  on  its  furface. 

So  that  the  moft  common  appearances  of  the  urine 
are  fufficient  to  afcertain  that  it  is  a  watery  fub- 
ftance,  impregnated  with  earthy,  faline,  and  oily  par¬ 
ticles. 

The  urine  is  not  always  voided  of  the  fame  colour 
and  confidence  ;  for  thefe  are  found  to  depend  on  the 
proportion  of  its  watery  part  to  that  of  its  other  confti- 
tuent  principles. — Its  colour  and  degree  of  fluidity 
feem  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  faline  and  inflam¬ 
mable  particles  contained  in  it  :  fo  that  an  increafed 
proportion  of  thofe  parts  will  conftantly  give  the 
urine  a  higher  colour,  and  add  to  the  quantity  of  fedi- 
ment. 

The  variety  in  the  appearances  of  the  urine  depends 
on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  folid  and  fluid  aliment  we 
take  in  \  and  it  is  likewife  occafioned  by  the  different 
ftate  of  the  urinary  veffels,  by  which  we  mean  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  it  is  feparated  from  the  blood,  and 
conveyed  through  the  pelvis  into  the  ureters.  The  cau- 
fes  of  calculous  concretion  in  the  urinary  paflages,  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  body, 
mode  of  life,  &c. 

It  having  been  obferved,  that  after  drinking  any 
light  wine  or  Spa  water,  it  very  foon  pafled  off  by 
urine,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  urine  is 
not  altogether  conveyed  to  the  bladder  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  circulation,  but  that  there  muff  certainly  exitl 
fome  other  (horter  means  of  communication,  perhaps 
by  certain  veffels  between  the  ftomach  and  the  bladder, 
or  by  a  retrograde  motion  in  the  lymphatics.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  if  we  open  the  belly  of  a  dog,  prefs  out 
the  urine  from  the  bladder,  pafs  a  ligature  round  the 
emulgent  arteries,  and  then  few  up  the  abdomen,  and 
give  him  even  the  moft  diuretic  liquor  to  drink,  the 
ftomach  and  other  channels  will  be  diftended  with  it, 
but  not  a  drop  of  urine  will  be  found  to  have  pafled  in^ 
to  the  bladder  •,  or  the  fame  thing  happens  when  a  li¬ 
gature  is  thrown  round  the  two  ureters.  This  experi¬ 
ment  then  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  proof,  that  all  the 
urine  we  evacuate  is  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  through 
the  emulgent  arteries,  in  the  manner  we  have  defcri- 
bed. — It  is  true,  that  wine  and  other  liquors  promote  a 
fpeedy  evacuation  of  urine  :  but  the  difcharge  feems 
to  be  merely  the  effeft  of  the  ftimulus  they  occafion  ; 
by  which  the  bladder  and  urinary  parts  are  fnlicited  to 
a  more  copious  difcharge  of  the  urine,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  in  the  body,  and  not  immediately  of  that  which 
was  laft  drank  j  and  this  increafed  difcharge,  if  the 
fupply  is  kept  up,  will  continue  :  noP  will  this  appear 
wonderful,  if  we  confider  the  great  capacity  of  the 
veffels  that  go  to  the  kidneys  $  the  conft ant  fupply  of 
frelh  blood  that  is  effential  to  health  •,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  inceflantly  circulated  through  the  heart 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 


Sect.  XIII.  Of  DigeJHon. 


We  are  now  proceeding  to  fpeak  of  digcjlion ,  which 
feems  to  be  introduced  in  this  place  with  propriety, 
after  a  defeription  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  the  greater 
part  of  which  contribute  to  this  function.  By  dige- 
Jlion  is  to  be  underftood,  the  changes  the  aliment  un¬ 
dergoes 
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Chap  III.  A  N  A  T 

Of  t; dergoes  for  the  formation  of  chyle  ; — thefe  changes 
AW  mc-i.  are  effected  in  the  mouth,  ftomach,  and  fmall  in- 
teftines. 

The  mouth,  of  which  every  body  has  a  general 
knowledge,  is  the  cavity  between  the  two  jaws,  formed 
anteriorly  and  laterally  bv  the  lips,  teeth,  and  cheeks, 
and  terminating  pofteriorly  in  the  throat. 

The  lips  and  cheeks  are  made  up  of  fat  and  mufcles, 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  which  is  continued  over  the 
whole  inner  lurfaoe  of  the  mouth,  like  a  fine  and  deli¬ 
cate  membrane. — Befides  this  membrane,  the  infide  of 
the  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  a  fpongy  and  very  vafcu- 
lar  fubftance  called  the  gums,  by  means  of  which  the 
teeth  are  fecured  in  their  fockets.  A  fimilar  fubftance 
covers  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  velum  pendulum  palati,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  offa  maxillaria  and 
offa  palati,  and  terminates  in  a  loft,  fmall,  and  coni¬ 
cal  body,  named  uvula;  which  appears,  as  it  were, 
fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the  arch  over  the  bafis  of 
the  tongue. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  performs  the  office  of  a 
•  valve  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  being  moved  by  feveral  mufcles  (f). 

The  tongue  is  compofed  of  feveral  mufcles  (g)  which 
enable  it  to  perform  a  variety  of  motions  for  the  arti¬ 
culation  of  the  voice  ;  for  the  purpofes  of  maftication ; 
and  for  conveying  the  aliment  into  the  pharynx.  Its 
upper  part  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  conftitute 
the  organ  of  tafte,  and  are  eafily  to  be  diftinguiihed  ; 
it  is  covered  by  the  fame  membrane  that  lines  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  mouth,  and  which  makes  at  its  inferior 
part  towards  its  bafis  a  reduplication  called  frcenum. 

Pofteriorly,  under  the  velum  palati,  and  at  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue,  is  the  pharynx;  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  osfophagus,  ftretched  out  every  way,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  the  top  of  a  funnel,  through  which  the  aliment 
paffes  into  the  ftomach. 

The  mouth  has  a  communication  with  the  noftrils  at 
its  pofterior  and  upper  part;  with  the  ears,  by  the  Eu- 
ftachian  tubes;  with  the  lungs,  by  means  of  tP.e  la¬ 
rynx;  and  wiLh  the  ftomach,  by  means  of  the  cefo- 
phagus. 

The  pharynx  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  fluid,  fe- 
creted  by  two  confiderable  glands  called  the  tonjtls , 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  velum  palati.  Thefe  glands, 
from  their  fuppoled  refemblance  to  almonds,  have  like- 
wife  been  called  amygdnlus. 

The  mouth  is  moiftened  by  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  faliva.  This  fluid  is  derived  from  the  parotid  glands ; 
a  name  which  by  its  etymology  points  out  llieir  fitua- 
tion  to  be  near  the  ears.  They  are  two  in  number,  one 
on  each  fide  under  the  os  malae ;  and  they  are  of  t he  con¬ 
glomerate  kind  ;  being  formed  of  many  fmaller  glands, 
each  of  which  fends  out  a  very  fmall  excretory  du<ft, 
which  unites  with  the  reft,  to  form  one  common  chan¬ 
nel,  that  runs  over  the  cheek,  and  piercing  the* bucci¬ 
nator  mufcle,  opens  into  the  mouth  on  each  fide,  by 
an  orifice  into  which  a  briftle  may  be  eafily  introduced. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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— Befides  thefe,  the  maxillary  glands,  which  are  placed  of  the 
near  the  inner  furface  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  Abdomen, 
each  fide  ;  the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  fituated  » 

at  the  roof  of  the  tongue ;  the  glands  of  the  pa¬ 
late,  which  are  feated  in  the  velum  palati ;  and  thofe 
of  the  cheeks,  lips,  &c.  together  with  many  other  lefs 
confiderable  ones, — pour  the  faliva  into  the  mouth 
through  their  feveral  excretory  dudls. 

The  ialiva,  like  all  the  other  humours  of  the  body, 
is  found  to  be  different  in  different  people  ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  a  limpid  and  infipid  fluid,  without  frcell  in 
healthy  fubjedls ;  and  thefe  properties  would  feem  to 
prove,  that  it  contains  very  few  faiine  or  inflammable 
particles. 

The  ufes  of  the  faliva  feem  to  be  to  moiften  and 
lubricate  the  mouth,  and  to  affift  in  reducing  the  ali¬ 
ment  into  a  foft  pulp  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  fto- 
mach,  ...  io<S 

The  variety  of  functions  which  are  conftantly  per-Ofhunger 
formed  by  the  living  body,  muft  neceffarily  occafion  aarjd  third, 
continual  wafte  and  diffipation  of  its  feveral  parts.  A 
great  quantity  is  every  day  thrown  off  by  the  infer.- 
fible  perfpiration  and  other  difeharges;  and  were  not 
thefe  Ioffes  conftantly  recruited  by  a  frelh  fupply  of 
chyle,  the  body  w*ould  foon  effefl:  its  own  diffolution. 

But  nature  has  very  wifely  favoured  us  with  organs  fit¬ 
ted  to  produce  fuel)  a  fupply ;  and  has  at  the  fame  time 
endued  us  wfith  the  fenfations  of  hunger  and  thirft,  that 
our  attention  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  neceffary 
bufinefs  of  nutrition.  The  fenfation  of  hunger  is  uni- 
verfally  known  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
deferibe  it  perfeftly  in  words.  It  may,  however,  be 
defined  to  be  a  certain  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  ftomach, 
which  induces  us  to  with  for  folid  food  ;  and  which 
likewife  ferves  to  point  out  the  proper  quantity,  and 
time  for  taking  it.  In  deferibing  the  ftomach,  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  gaftric  juice,  as  everywhere  lu¬ 
bricating  its  inner  ccat.  This  humour  mixes  itfelf 
with  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  and  helps  to  prepare 
it  for  its  paffage  into  the  inteftines;  but  when  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  perfedlly  empty,  this  fame  fluid  irritates  the 
coats  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  produces  the  fenfation 
of  hunger. 

A  certain  proportion  of  liquid  aliment  is  required 
to  affift  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  and  to  afford  that 
moifture  to  the  body,  of  which  there  is  fuch  a  conftant 
diffipation.  Thirft  induces  us  to  take  this  neceffary 
fupply  of  drink  ;  and  the  feat  of  this  lenfation  is  in  the 
tongue,  fauces,  and  oefophagus,  which  from  their 
great  fenfibility  are  required  to  be  kept  moift  :  for 
though  the  fauces  are  naturally  moiftened  by  the  mu¬ 
cus  and  falival  juices;  yet  the  blood,  when  deprived  of 
its  watery  part,  or  rendered  acrimonious  by  any  natural 
caufes,  never  fails  particularly  to  affeft  theft*  parts,  and 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  to  occafion  thirft. — 

This  is  the  common  effeft  of  fevers  and  of  hard  labour, 
by  both  which  too  much  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood 
is  diffipated. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  aliment  undergoes 
H  h  fomc 


(f)  Thefe  are  the  circumflexus  palati,  levator  palati  mollis,  palato-pharyng  eus,  ccnftriflor  ifthmi  faucium, 
and  azygos  uvulas. 

(g)  Thefe  are,  the  genio-gloffus,  hyo-gloffus,  lingualis,  and  ftylo-gloffus. 
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Of  the  fome  preparation  In  tlie  mouth  before  it  paffes  into  the 
Abdomen,  ftomach  ;  and  this  preparation  is  the  effeft  of  maftica- 
— — '  tion.  In  treating  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  men- 
Of  maftiea  t^on  was  rnai^e  °f  l^ie  numt,er  and  arrangement  of  the 
tion  and  de-  teeth.  The  upper  jaw  was  defcribed  as  being  immove- 
glutition.  able  )  but  the  lower  jaw  was  fpoken  of  as  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  elevation  and  depreffion,  and  of  a  grinding 
motion.  The  aliment,  when  full  carried  into  the 
mouth,  is  prtffed  between  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws, 
by  a  very  ftrong  and  frequent  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  y 
and  the  tongue  and  the  cheeks  affifting  in  this  procefs, 
continue  to  replace  the  food  between  the  teeth  till  it 
is  perfeftly  divided,  and  reduced  to  the  confidence  of 
pulp.  The  incifores  and  canini  divide  it  firft  into 
fmaller  pieces,  but  it  is  between  the  furfaces  of  the 
dentes  molares  by  the  grinding  motion  of  the  jaw  that 
the  madication  is  completed. 

During  this  procefs,  the  falival  glands  being  gently 
compreffed  by  the  contraftion  of  the  mufcles  that 
move  the  lower  jaw,  pour  out  their  faliva  :  this  helps  to 
divide  and  break  down  the  food,  which  at  length  be¬ 
comes  a  kind  of  pulp,  and  is  then  carried  over  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue  into  the  fauces.  But  to  effect  this  pal- 
fage  into  the  cefophagus,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  other 
openings  which  were  mentioned,  as  having  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  pharynx,  fhould 
"be  doled  that  none  of  the  aliment,  whether  folid  or 
liquid,  may  pafs  into  them,  whild  the  pharynx  alone 
is  dilated  to  receive  it  : — And  fuc’h  a  difpofition  aftu- 
ally  takes  .place  in  a  manner  we  will  endeavour  to  de- 
fcribe. 

The  trachea  arteria,  or  windpipe,  through  which 
the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  is  placed  before  the 
cefophagus  :  in  the  ad.  of  fwallowing,  therefore,  if 
the  larynx  (for  fo  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  call¬ 
ed)  is  not  clofed,  the  aliment  will  pafs  into  it  in  its 
way  to  the  cefophagus.  But  this  is  prevented  by  a 
fmall  and  very  elaftic  cartilage,  called  epiglottis ,  which 
is  attached  only  to  the  fore  part  of  the  larynx  ;  fo  that 
the  food  in  its  palTage  to  the  cefophagus  preffes  down 
this  cartilage,  which  then  covers  the  glottis  or  opening 
of  the  larynx ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  velum  palati 
being  capable  of  fome  degree  of  motion,  is  drawn 
backwards  by  its  mufcles,  and  clofes  the  openings  in¬ 
to  the  nofe  and  the  Eudachian  tubes. —  1  his,  however, 
is  not  all.  The  larynx,  which  being  compofed  of  car¬ 
tilaginous  rings  cannot  fail  in  its  ordinary  date  to 
comprefe  the  membranous  canal  of  the  cefophagus*  is 
in  the  act  of  deglutition  carried  forwards  and  upwards 
by  mufcles  dedined  for  that  purpofe  )  and  confequent- 
ly  drawing  the  fore  part  of  the  pharynx  with  it,  that 
opening  is  fully  dilated.  When  the  aliment  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  pharynx,  its  defeent  is  promoted  by  its  own 
proper  weight,  and  by  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  oefo- 
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phagus,  which  continue  to  contract  from  above  down-  of  the 
wards,  until  the  aliment  has  reached  the  domach.  That  Abdomtn 
thefe  fibres  have  no  inconfiderable  lhare  in  deglutition, 
any  perfon  may  experience,  by  fwallowing  with  his 
head  downwards,  when  the  defeent  of  the  aliment  can¬ 
not  podibly  be  efiefted  by  its  weight. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  nodrils  and  the  lungs  fhould 
communicate  with  the  mouth,  for  the  purpofes  of  fpeech 
and  refpiration  ;  but  if  the  moll  minute  part  of  our 
food  happens  to  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  it  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  produce  a  violent  cough,  and  fometimes  the 
moft  alarming  fymptoms.  This  is  liable  to  happen 
when  we  laugh  or  fpeak  in  the  aft  of  deglutition) 
the  food  is  then  faid  to  have  paffed  the  wrong  way. 

And  indeed  this  is  not  improperly  expreffed  :  for 
death  would  foon  follow,  if  the  quantity  of  aliment 
introduced  into  the  trachea  Ihould  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
flruft  the  refpiration  only  during  a  very  Ihort  time  ;  or 
if  the  irritating  particles  of  food  fhould  not  foon  be 
thrown  up  again  by  means  of  the  cough,  which  in  thefe 
cafes  very  fealonably  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation. 

If  the  velum  palati  did  not  clofe  the  pafiage  to  the 
nodrils,  deglutition  would  be  performed  with  difficulty, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all  j  for  the  aliment  would  return  ' 
through  the  nofe,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  drinking. 
Children,  from  a  deficiency  in  this  velum  palati,  have 
been  feen  to  die  a  few  hours  after  birth  ;  and  they  who 
from  difeafe  or  any  other  caufes  have  not  this  part  per- 
feft,  fwallow  with  difficulty. 

The  aliment,  after  having  been  fufficiently  divided 
by  the  aftion  of  the  teeth,  and  attenuated  by  the  fali¬ 
va,  is  received  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  is  deflined 
to  undergo  a  more  confiderable  change. 

The  properties  of  the  aliment  not  being  much  alter¬ 
ed  at  its  firft  entrance  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it  is 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  gaftric  juice,  it  is  capable 
of  irritating  the  inner  coat  of  the  ftomach  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  occafionsa  contraftion  of  its  two  orifices.— 

In  this  membranous  bag,  furrounded  by  the  abdominal 
vifeera,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  natural  heat,  the 
aliment  undergoes  a  conftant  agitation  by  means  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles  and  of  the  diaphragm,  and  like  wife 
by  a  certain  contraftion  or  expanfion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  By  this  motion,  every  part 
of  the  food  is  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  gaftric  juice, 
which  gradually  divides  and  attenuates  it,  and  prepares 
it  for  its  pafiage  into  the  inteftines. 

Some  obfervations  lately  publilhed  by  Mr  Hunter, 
in  the  Philolophical  Tranfaftions,  tend  to  throw  con¬ 
fiderable  light  on  the  principles  of  digeftion.  There 
are  few  dead  bodies  in  which  the  ftomach,  at  its  great 
end,  is  not  found  to  be  in  fome  degree  digefted.(H). 
Animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  poffefled  of  the  living 

principle, 
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(h)  The  Abbe  Spallanzani,  who  has  written  upon  digeftion,  found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments 
made  upon  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fifties,  that  digeftion  goes  on  for  iome  time  after  death,  though  far  leis  con¬ 
fiderable  than  in  living  animals ;  but  heat  is  neceffary  in  mhny  animals,  or  at  leaft  promotes  it  in  a  much  great¬ 
er  degree.  He  found  alfo,  that  when  the  ftomach  was  cut  out  of  the  body,  it  had  fomewhat  of  the  power  of 
digeftion,  though  this  was  trifling  when  compared  with  that  which  took  place  when  the  ftomach  was  left  in  t  it- 
body.  In  not  one  of  the  animals  was  the  great  curvature  of  the  ftomach  diffolved,  or  much  eroded  after  death. 
There  was  often  a  little  erofion,  efpccially  in  different  fifties-,  in  which,  when  he  had  cleared  the  liumac  of 
its  contents,  the  internal  coat  was  wanting.  In  other  animals  there  was  only  a  flight  excoriation  ;  and  the  in- 
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Of  the  principle,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  are  not  in  the 
Abdomen,  leaft  affe6led  by  the  action  of  that  vifcus  j  but  the  mo- 
*  ment  they  lofe  the  living  principle,  they  become  fub- 
je£t  to  its  digeftive  powers.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe 
with  the  ftomach,  which  is  enabled  to  refill  the  action 
of  its  juices  in  the  living  body  :  but  when  deprived  of 
the  living  principle,  it  is  then  no  longer  able  to  refill  the 
powers  of  that  menftruum,  which  it  had  itfelf  formed 
for  the  digeftion  of  its  contents ;  the  procefs  of  dige- 
ftion  appearing  to  be  continued  after  death.  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  happens  in  the  ftomachs  of  filhes  : 
They  frequently  fwallow,  without  maftication,  filh 
which  are  larger  than  the  digefting  parts  of  their  fto- 
mach  can  contain  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  that  part  which 
is  taken  into  the  ftomach,  is  more  or  lefs  diffolved,  while 
that  part  which  remains  in  the  oefophagus  is  perfectly 
found  ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body,  the 
digefting  part  of  the  ftomach  is  often  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftate  as  the  digefted  part  of  the  food.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  tend  to  prove,  that  digeftion  is  not  effected 
by  a  mechanical  power,  by  contractions  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  or  by  heat ;  but  by  a  fluid  fecreted  in  the  coats 
of  the  ftomach,  which  is  poured  into  its  cavity,  and 
there  animalizes  the  food,  or  aftimilates  it  to  the  nature 
of  blood. 

* HiJI.de  From  fome  late  experiments  by  M.  Sage*,  it  ap- 
V Aeaiemie  pears,  that  inflammable  air  has  the  property  of  deftroy- 
^aert^e  ***  in£  an<^  diffolving  the  animal  texture  :  And  as  we  fwal- 
Wr.  pour  I°w  w*th  the  fubftances  which  ferve  us  for  food  a  great 
1784.  mem.  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  M.  Sage  thinks  it  pof- 
*5-  fible,  that  dephlogifticated,  which  is  its  principle,  may 

be  converted  in  the  ftomach  into  inflammable  air,  or 
may  modify  into  inflammable  air  a  portion  of  the  oily 
fubftance  which  is  the  principle  of  aliments.  In 
this  cafe,  would  not  the  inflammable  air  (he  alks), 
by  dilfolving  our  food,  facilitate  its  converfion  into 
chyle  ? 

Ee  this  as  it  may,  the  food,  after  having  remained  one, 
two,  or  three  hours  in  the  ftomach,  is  converted  into  a 
grayifh  pulp,  which  is  ufually  called  chi/mus,  a  word  of 
Greek  etymology,  fignifyingyl/Zce,  and  fome  few  milky 
or  chylous  particles  begin  to  appear. — But  the  term  of 
its  refidence  in  this  bag  is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment,  and  to  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  its 
juices.  The  thinner  and  more  perfectly  digefted  parts 
of  the  food  pafs  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  duodenum, 
through  the  pylorus,  the  fibres  of  which  relax  to  af¬ 
ford  it  a  paffage  ;  and  the  groffer  and  lefs  digefted  par¬ 
ticles  remain  in  the  ftomach,  till  they  acquire  a  fuffi- 
cient  fluidity  to  pafs  into  the  inteftines,  where  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  chymus  is  perfectly  changed.  Tlie  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  which  flow  into  the  duodenum,  and  the 
mucus,  which  is  everywhere  diftilled  from  the  furface 
of  the  inteftines,  mix  themfelves  with  the  alimentary 
pulp,  which  they  ft  ill  farther  attenuate  and  diflolve,  and 
into  which  they  feem  to  infufe  new  properties. 

Two  matters  very  different  from  each  other  in  their 
nature  and  deftination,  are  the  refult  of  this  combina- 
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tion. — One  of  thefe,  which  is  compofed  of  the  liquid  Of  the 
parts  of  the  aliment,  and  of  fome  of  its  more  folid  par-  Abiiomen. 
tides,  extremely  divided  and  mixed  with  the  juices  we 
have  defcribed,  conftitutes  a  very  mild,  fweet,  and 
whitifh  fluid  refembling  milk,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  chyle.  This  fluid  is  abforbed  by  the  lafteal 
veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  circulation,  where,  by 
being  affimilated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  it  affords  the 
fupply  of  nutrition,  which  the  continual  wafte  of  that 
body  is  found  to  require. — The  other  is  the  remains  of 
the  alimentary  mafs  deprived  of  all  its  nutritious  parti¬ 
cles,  and  containing  only  fuch  parts  as  were  rejected  by 
the  abforbing  mouths  of  the  ladleals.  This  groffer  part, 
called  the  faces,  paffes  on  through  the  courfe  of  the 
inteftines,  to  be  voided  at  the  anus,  as  will  be  explain¬ 
ed  hereafter  ;  for  this  procefs  in  the  economy  cannot  be 
well  underftood  till  the  motion  of  refpiration  has  been 
explained.  But  the  ftru&ure  of  the  inteftines  is  a  fub- 
je£t  which  may  be  properly  defcribed  in  this  place,  and 
deferves  to  be  attended  to. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  inteftinal  ca¬ 
nal  is  five  or  fix  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and  that  it 
forms  many  circumvolutions  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  it  traverfes  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and 
again  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  in  one  place  defend¬ 
ing,  and  in  another  extending  itfelf  upwards.  It  was- 
noticed  likewife,  that  the  inner  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
by  being  more  capacious  than  their  exterior  tunics, 
formed  a  multitude  of  plaits  placed  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  and  called  valvula  connivenles. 

Now  this  difpofition  will  be  found  to  afford  a  farther 
proof  of  that  divine  wifdom,  which  the  anatomift  and 
phvfiologift  cannot  fail  to  difcover  in  all  their  purfuits. 

— For  if  the  inteftinal  canal  was  much  Ihorter  than  it 
naturally  is  ;  if  inftead  of  the  prefent  circumvolution, 
it  paffed  in  a  direct  courfe  from  the  ftomach  ;  and  if 
its  inner  furface  was  fmooth  and  deftitute  of  valves  ; 
the  aliment  would  confequently  pafs  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  anus,  and  fufficient  time  would  be  wanting  to 
affimilate  the  chyle,  and  for  the  neceffary  abforption  of 
of  it  into  the  ladleals  ;  fo  that  the  body  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fupply  of  nutrition,  which  is  fo  effential 
to  life  and  health  j  but  the  length  and  circumvolutions 
of  the  inteftines,  the  inequality  of  their  internal  fur¬ 
face,  and  the  courfe  of  the  aliment  through  them,  all 
concur  to  perfedl  the  feparation  of  the  chyle  from  the 
fasces,  and  to  afford  the  neceffary  nourilhment  to  the 
body. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Courfe  of  the  Chyle ,  and  of  the 
Lymphatic  Syflem. 

An  infinite  number  of  very  minute  veffels,  called  the  108 
laBeal  veins ,  arife  like  net-work  from  the  inner  furface 
of  the  inteftines  (but  principally  from  the  jejunum  and 
i/eum ),  which  are  deftined  to  imbibe  the  nutritious 
fluid  or  chyle.  Thefe  veffels,  which  were  difcovered  by 
Afellius  in  1622  (1),  pafs  obliquely  through  the  coats 
H  h  2  of 
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jury  in  all  of  them  was  at  the  inferior  part,  or  great  curvature.  The  coats  of  the  ftomach  fuffer  lefs  after  death 
than  flefti,  or  part  of  the  ftomach  of  fimilar  animals  put  into  it  :  The  author  afligns  as  a  reafon  for  this,  that  thefe 
bodies  are  invefted  on  all  fides  by  the  gaftric  fluid,  whereas  it  only  afls  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  ftomach. 

(1)  We  are  informed  by  Galen,  that  the  ladleals  had  been  feen  in  kids  by  Erafiftratus,  who  confidcred  them 

as 
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Part  I. 


Of  the  of  the  inteftine,  and  running  along  the  mefentery. 
Abdomen,  unite  as  they  advance,  and  form  larger  branches,  all 
V*—'1  of  which  pafs  through  the  mefenteric  or  conglobate 
glands,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  human  fubjefl. 
As  they  run  between  the  inteilines  and  thefe  glands, 
they  are  ftyled  verue  la&ete  primi generis :  but  after  leav¬ 
ing  thefe  glands  they  are  found  to  be  lefs  numerous, 
and  being  increafed  in  fize,  are  then  called  vence  laclece 
fecundi generis,  which  go  to  depofite  their  contents  in 
the  thoracic  dutf,  through  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed 
into  the  blood. 

The  thoracic  daB  begins  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
firft  vertebra  lumborum,  from  whence  it  paifes  up  by 
the  fide  of  the  aorta,  between  that  and  the  vena  azy¬ 
gos,  clofe  to  the  vertebrae,  being  covered  by  the  pleura. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  divided  into  two  branches  ;  but 
they  ulually  unite  again  into  one  canal,  which  opens 
into  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  alter  having  run  a  little 
way  in  an  oblique  courfe  between  its  coats.  The  fub¬ 
clavian  vein  communicates  with  the  vena  cava,  which 
paffes  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  lower  part  of  this  duct  being  ufuallv  larger  than 
any  other  part  of  it,  has  been  named  receptaculum  chy- 
ii,  or  Pecquet's  receptacle ,  in  honour  of  the  atiatomift 
who  firft  difeovered  it  in  1651.  In  fome  quadrupeds, 
HeUvfon'sin  turtle  and  in  filh,  this  enlargement  *  is  more  confi- 
xp.  Inq.  derable,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  du£l,  than  it 
ufually  is  in  the  human  fubject,  where  it  is  not  com¬ 
monly  found  large  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  recep¬ 
taculum. 

Opportunities  of  obferving  the  la&eals  in  the  human 
fubjefl  do  not  often  occur  ;  but  they  may  be  eafily  de- 
monftrated  in  a  dog  or  any  other  quadruped  that  is 
killed  two  or  three  hours  after  feeding  upon  milk,  for 
then  they  appear  filled  with  white  chyle. 

But  thefe  lafiea/s,  which  we  have  deferibed  as  paf- 
fing  from  the  inteftines  through  the  mefentery  to  the 
thoracic  du61,  compofe  only  a  part  of  a  fyftem  of  vef- 
fels  which  perform  the  office  of  ahjorptton,  and  which 
conftitute,  with  their  common  trunk,  the  thoracic 
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duft,  and  the  conglobate  glands  that  are  difperfed  of  the 
through  the  body,  what  may  be  ftyled  the  lymphatic  Abdomen. 
fyjlem.  So  that  what  is  faid  of  the  ftrudlure  of  one  of v— ""v—— ' 
thefe  feries  of  veffels  may  very  properly  be  applied  to 
that  of  the  other.  109 

The  lymphatic  veins  (k)  are  minute  pellucid  tubes, Lymphatic 
which,  like  the  ladleals,  diredl  their  courfe  towards  theve  e  s‘ 
centre  of  the  body,  where  they  pour  a  eolourlefs  fluid 
into  the  thoracic  duft.  The  lymphatics  from  ail  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  gradually  unite  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  this  du<ft,  into  which  they  enter  by  three  or 
four  very  large  trunks,  that  feem  to  form  the  lower 
extremity  of  this  canal,  or  receptaculum  chyli. ,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  great  trunk  of  the  lymphatic 
fyftem.  The  ladleals  open  into  it  near  the  fame  place  ; 
and  the  lymphatics,  from  a  large  fhare  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  pour  their  lymph  into  different  parts 
of  this  dudt  as  it  runs  upwards,  to  terminate  in  the  left 
fubclavian  vein.  The  lymphatics  from  the  right  fide 
of  the  neck,  thorax,  and  right  arm,  &c.  terminate  in 
the  right  fubclavian  vein. 

As  the  lymphatics  commonly  lie  clofe  to  the  large 
blood  veffels,  a  ligature  paffed  round  the  crural  artery 
in  a  living  animal,  by  enclofing  the  lymphatics,  will  oc- 
cafion  a  diftenfion  of  thefe  veffels  below  the  ligature, 
fo  as  to  demonftrate  them  with  eafe  ;  and  a  ligature, 
paffed  round  the  thoracic  dutt,  inftanlly  after  killing 
an  animal,  will,  by  flopping  the  courfe  of  its  contents 
into  the  fubclavian  vein,  diftend  not  only  the  la£leals, 
but  alfo  the  lymphatics  in  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  with  their  natural  fluids  (l). 

The  coats  of  thefe  veffels  are  too  thin  to  be  fepa- 


rated  from  each  other  ;  but  the  mercury  they  are  ca¬ 


pable  of  fuftaining,  proves  them  to  be  very  ftrong  ;  and 
their  great  power  of  contraction,  after  undergoing  con- 
fiderable  diftenfion,  together  with  the  irritability  with 
which  Baron  Haller  found  them  to  be  endued  *,  feems  S,n  Ie  , 
to  render  it  probable,  that,  like  the  blood-vtiiels,  they  ptufang, 
have  a  mufcular  coat.  Ex.  295. 

The  lymphatics  are  nourished  after  the  fame  manner  29 3. 

as 


as  arteries  carrying  a  milky  fluid  :  but  from  the  remote  time  in  which  he  lived ,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
noticed  till  they  were  difeovered  in  a  living  dog  by  Afellius,  who  denominated  them  la&eals ,  and  confidered 
them  as  ferving  to  convey  the  chyle  from  the  inteftines  to  the  liver  ;  for  before  the  difeovery  of  the  thoracic 
du£t,  the  ufe  of  the  liver  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  converting  the  chyle  into  blood.  But  the  dif¬ 
eovery  of  the  thoracic  duff  by  Pecquet,  not  long  after,  corrected  this  error.  Pecquet  very  candidly  comeffes, 
that  his  difeovery  accidentally  arofe  from  his  obferving  a  white  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood,  flowing  out  of  the 
vena  cava,  after  lie  had  cut  off  the  heart  of  a  living  dog  ;  which  he  fufpeCted  to  be  chyle,  and  afterwards  traced 
to  its  fource  from  the  thoracic  dudt  :  This  dudl  had  been  feen  near  a  hundred  years  before  in  a.borfe  by  Eu- 
ilachius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  vein  of  a  particular  ftrudlure,  but  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  termination 
or  life. 

(k)  The  arteries  in  their  courfe  through  the  body  becoming  gradually  too  minute  to  admit  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  have  then  been  ftyled  capillary  or  lymphatic  arteries.  1  he  veffels  which  are  here  defcribed  as  con- 
ftituting  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  were  at  firlt  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  thofe  arteries,  and  to  convey  back  the 
lymph,  either  into  the  red  veins  or  the  thoracic  duel  ;  the  office  of  abforption  having  been  attributed  to  the  ted 
veins.  But  we  know  that  the  lymphatic  veins  are  not  continuations  of  the  lymphatic  arteries ,  but  that  they  con¬ 
ftitute  the  ahforbent  fyjlem.  There  are  ftill,  however,  fome  very  refpedlable  names  among  the  anatomifts  of  the 
prefent  age,  who  contend,  that  the  red  veins  adt  likewife  as  abforbents  :  but  it  feems  to  have  been  cleaily  pio- 
ved,  that  the  red  veins  do  abforb  nowhere  but  in  the  cavernous  cells  of  the  penis,  the  eredlion  of  which  is  oi\.a- 
fioned  by  a  diftenfion  of  thofe  cells  with  arterial  blood. 

(l)  In  the  dead  body  they  may  be  eafily  demonftrated  by  opening  the  artery  ramifying  through  any  vifcu?,  as 
in  the  fpleen,  for  inftance,  and  then  throwing  in  air  ;  by  which  the  lymphatics  will  be  dftlended.  One  of  them 
may  then  be  punctured,  and  mercury  introduced  into  it  through  a  blowpipe. 


Chap.  III. 

Ot  the  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  even  the  mult 
Abd  Men.  minute  of  thefe  veffels  are  probably  fupplied  with  Hill 
1  .  more  minute  arteries  and  veins.  This  feems  to  be  pro¬ 

ved  by  the  inflammation  of  which  they  are  fufeeptible  ; 
and  the  painful  fwellings  which  fometimes  take  place 
in  lymphatic  veffels  prove  that  they  have  nerves  as  well 
as  blood-veffels. 

Both  the  ladteals,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duff,  are 
furnilhed  with  valves,  which  are  much  more  common 
in  thefe  veffels  than  in  the  red  veins.  Thefe  valve-,  are 
ufually  in  pairs,  and  ferve  to  promote  the  courfe  of  the 
chyle  and  lymph  towards  the  thoracic  dudt,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  return.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  glands, 
through  which  the  ladteals  pafs  in  their  courfe  through 
the  mefentery :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  lym¬ 
phatics  pafs  through  fimilar  glands  in  their  way  to  the 
thoracic  duff.  Thefe  glands  are  all  of  the  conglobate 
kind,  but  the  changes  which  the  chyle  and  lymph  un¬ 
dergo  in  their  paffage  through  them,  have  not  yet  been 
afcertained. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  begin  from  furfaces  and  cavities 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  as  ahforbents.  This  is  a  fa6t 
now  univerfally  allowed  ;  but  how  the  fluids  as  they  ab- 
lorb  are  poured  into  thofe  cavities,  is  a  fubject  of  con- 
troverfy.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen,  for  inftance, 
were  defcribed  as  being  cunftantly  moiflened  by  a  very 
thin  watery  fluid.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the 
pericardium,  pleura,  and  all  the  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  and  this  watery  fluid  is  the  lymph.  But  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  exhaled  into  thofe  cavities  through  the  minute 
ends  of  arteries,  or  tranfuded  through  their  coats,  are 
the  points  in  difpute.  We  cannot  here  be  permitted 
to  relate  the  many  ingenious  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  each  of  thefe  opinions  ;  nor  is  it 
perhaps  of  conlequencc  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  enter 
into  the  difpute.  It  will  be  fufficient  if  the  reader  can 
form  an  idea  of  what  the  lymph  is,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  abibrbed. 

The  lymph ,  from  its  tranfparency  and  want  of  co¬ 
lour,  would  feem  to  be  nothing  but  water  ;  and  hence 
the  firft  difcoverers  of  thefe  veffels  ftyled  them  ductus 
a'jujfi :  but  experiments  prove,  that  the  lymph  of  a 
healthy  animal  coagulates  by  being  expofed  to  the  air 
or  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  likewife  by  being  dif¬ 
fered  to  reft  :  Teeming  to  agree  in  this  property  with 
that  part  of  the  blood  called  the  coagulable  lymph. — 
This  property  of  the  lymph  leads  to  determine  its  ufe, 
in  moiftening  and  lubricating  the  feveral  cavities  of  the 
body  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  for  which,  by  its  gela¬ 
tinous  principle,  it  feems  to  be  much  better  calculated 
than  a  pure  and  watery  fluid  would  be,  for  fuch  it  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  by  fome  anatomifts. 
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The  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  and  laStea/s,  by  afiing  Of  the 
as  capillary  tubes,  fettn  to  abforb  the  lymph  and  chyle  Abdomen, 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  capillary  tube  of  v 
glafs,  when  put  into  a  bafon  of  water,  is  enabled  to 
attract  the  water  into  it  to  a  certain  height  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  likewife  poffefs  a  living  power, 
which  affifts  in  performing  this  office.  In  the  human 
body  the  lymph ,  or  the  chyle ,  is  probably  conveyed  up¬ 
on  this  principle  as  far  as  the  firft  pair  of  valves,  which 
feem  to  be  placed  not  far  from  the  orifice  of  the  abforb- 
ing  veffel,  whether  lymphatic  ox  lacteal;  and  the  fluid  will 
then  be  propelled  forwards,  by  a  continuation  of  the  ab- 
forption  at  the  orifice.  But  this  does  not  feem  to  be 
the  only  inducement  to  its  progrefs  towards  the  thora¬ 
cic  duel  5  thefe  veffels  have  probably  a  mufcular  coat, 
which  may  ferve  to  prels  the  fluid  forwards  from  one 
pair  of  valves  to  another ;  and  as  the  large  lymphatic 
veffels  and  the  thoracic  duct  are  placed  clofe  to  the 
large  arteries,  which  have  a  confiderable  pulfation,  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  derive  fome  advan¬ 
tages  from  this  fituation. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  the  Generative  Organs ;  oj  Con¬ 
ception,  &  c. 

J  1.  The  Male  Organs. 

The  male  organs  of  generation  have  been  ufually  no 
divided  into  the  parts  which  ferve  to  prepare  the  femen 
from  the  blood,  and  thofe  which  are  deftined  to  con¬ 
vey  it  into  the  womb.  But  it  feems  to  be  more  pro¬ 
per  to  diftinguilh  them  into  the  preparing,  the  contain¬ 
ing,  and  the  expelling  parts,  which  are  the  different  of¬ 
fices  of  the  tejles ,  the  veficula  feminules,  and  the  penis  ; 
and  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  propofe  to  deferibe 
them. 

The  teftes  are  two  glandular  bodies,,  ferving  to  fe- 
crete  the  femen  from  the  blood.  They  are  originally 
formed  and  lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  \ 
and  it  is  not  till  after  the  child  is  born,  or  very  near 
that  time,  that  they  begin  to  pafs  into  the  groin,  and 
from  thence  into  the  ferotum  (m).  By  this  difpofition 
they  are  very  wifely  protected  from  the  injuries  to  which 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  expofed,  from  the  different 
pofitions  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

The  tellicles  in  this  ftate  are  loofely  attached  to  the 
pfoae  mufcles,  by  means  of  the  peritoneum  by  which 
they  are  covered  j  and  they  are  at  this  time  of  life  con- 
nefted  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  and  likewife  to  the  ferotum,  by  means  of 
a  fubftance  which  Mr  Hunter  calls  the  ligament  or  gu- 
bernaculum  tejlis ,  becaufc  it  connects  the  teftis  with  the 

ferotum, 
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(m)  It  fometimes  happens  in  diffecting  ruptures,  that  the  inteftine  is  found  in  the  fame  fac,  and  in  contact 
with  the  teftis.  This  appearance  was  at  firft  attributed  to  a  fuppofed  laceration  of  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  later 
obfervations,  by  pointing  out  the  fituation  of  the  tellicles  in  the  foetus,  have  led  to  prove,  that  the  teftis,  as  it 
del.. ends  into  the  ferotum,  carries  with  it  a  portion  or  elongation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  becomes  its  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  a  kind  of  fac,  in  which  the  tefticle  is  lodged,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this  feCtion. 
The  communication  between  this  fac  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  ufua'ly  foon  cut  off ;  but  in  fome  fub- 
jefts  it  continue-  open  during  life  •,  and  when  a  hernia  or  dtfeent  of  the  inteftine  takijs  place  in  fuch  a  fubjeCt, 
it  does  not  pufti  down  a  portion  of  the  peritonaeum  before  it,  as  it  mull  other  wife  neceffarily  do,  but  paffes  at  one© 
through  thi>  opening,  and  comes  in  contadt  with  the  naked  tefticle,  eonftituting  that  particular  fpccics  of  rup¬ 
ture  called  hernia  congenita. 
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Of  the  fcrotum,  and  direds  its  cobrfe  in  its  defcent.  This  gu- 
Abdomen.  bernaculum  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  -with  its  bulbous 
head  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  teftis  and  epididy¬ 
mis,  and  lofes  its  lower  and  flender  extremity  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  It  is  difficult  to 
afcertain  what  the  ftrudure  and  compofition  of  this  gu- 
bernaculum  is,  but  it  is  certainly  vafcular  and  fibrous  5 
and  from  certain  circumftances,  it  would  feem  to  be  in 
part  compofed  of  the  cremafter  mufcle,  running  up¬ 
wards  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  teftis. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  tefticle,  when  de¬ 
fended  into  the  fcrotum,  is  to  be  feen  loofe  as  a  piece 
of  gut  or  omentum  would  be  in  a  common  hernial  fac. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  during  its  refidence  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it  is  attached  to  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  which  defcends  with  it ;  fo  that  when  the  fac 
is  completed  in  the  fcrotum,  the  tefticle  is  at  firft  at¬ 
tached  only  to  the  pofterior  part  of  it,  while  the  fore 
part  of  it  lies  loofe,  and  for  fome  time  affords  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  abdomen.  The  fpermatic  chord, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  fpermatic  artery  and  vein, 
and  of  the  vas  deferens  or  excretory  dud  of  the  teftis, 
is  clofely  attached  behind  to  the  pofterior  part  of  this 
elongation  of  the  peritonceum.  But  the  fore  part  of  the 
peritoneal  fac,  which  is  at  firft  loofe  and  not  attached 
to  the  tefticle,  clofes  after  a  certain  time,  and  becomes 
united  to  the  pofterior  part,  and  thus  perfedly  furrounds 
the  tefticle  as  it  were  in  a  purfe. 

The  tefticles  of  the  foetus  differ  only  in  their  fize 
and  fituation  from  thofe  of  the  adult.  In  their  paffage 
from  the  abdomen  they  defcend  through  the  abdominal 
rings  into  the  fcrotum,  where  they  are  fupported  and 
defended  by  various  integuments. 

What  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  defcent  is,  has  not 
yet  been  fatisfadorily  determined.  It  has  been  afcri- 
bed  to  the  effeds  of  refpiration,  but  the  tefticles  have 
fometimes  been  found  in  the  fcrotum  before  the  child 
has  breathed  ;  and  it  does  not  feem  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  adion  of  the  cremafter  mufcle,  becaufe  the  fame  ef- 
fed  would  be  liable  to  happen  in  the  hedgehog  and 
fome  other  quadrupeds,  whole  tefticles  remain  in  the 
abdomen  during  life. 

The  fcrotum,  which  is  the  external  or  common  co¬ 
vering  of  both  tefticles,  is  a  kind  of  fac  formed  by  the 
common  integuments,  and  externally  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  prominent  line  called  raplie. 

In  the  inner  part  of  the  fcrotum  we  meet  with  a  cel¬ 
lular  coat  called  dartos  (n),  which  by  its  duplicature 
divides  the  fcrotum  into  two  equal  parts,  and  forms 
what  is  called  feptum  fcroti ,  which  correfponds  with  the 
raphe.  The  collapfion  which  is  fo  often  obferved  to 
take  place  in  the  fcrotum  of  the  healthy  fubjed,  when 
excited  by  cold  or  by  the  ftimulus  of  venery,  feems  to 
be  very  properly  attributed  to  the  contradile  motion  of 
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the  lkin,  and  not  to  any  mufcular  fibres,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the 
in  dogs  and  fome  other  quadrupeds.  Abdomen. 

The  fcrotum,  then,  by  means  of  its  feptum,  is 
found  to  make  two  diftind  bags,  in  which  the  tefti¬ 
cles,  invefted  by  their  proper  tunics,  are  fecurely 
lodged  and  feparated  from  each  other.  Thefe  coats 
are  the  cremafter,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  tunica 
albuginea.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  mufcular 
fibres,  and  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  partial  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  teftis  j  for  it  furrounds  only  the  fpermatic 
chord,  and  terminates  upon  the  upper  and  external 
parts  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis,  ferving  to  draw  up 
and  fufpend  the  tefticle  (o).  The  tunica  vaginalis  tef¬ 
tis  has  already  been  defcribed  as  being  a  thin  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  peritonceum  loofely  adhering  every¬ 
where  to  the  tefticle,  which  it  includes  as  it  were  in 
a  bag.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  a  firm,  white,  and 
very  compad  membrane  of  a  gliftening  appearance, 
which  immediately  invefls  the  body  of  the  teftis  and 
the  epididymis  •,  ferving  in  fome  meafure  to  conned 
them  to  each  other,  but  without  extending  itfelf  at 
all  to  the  fpermatic  chord.  This  tunica  albuginea 
ferves  to  confine  the  growth  of  the  teftis  and  epidi¬ 
dymis  within  certain  limits,  and  by  giving  them  a 
due  degree  of  firmnefs,  enables  them  to  perform  their 
proper  fundions. 

Having  removed  this  laft  tunic,  we  difcover  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  tefticle  itfelf,  which  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  elaftic  filaments,  which 
may  be  belt  diftinguiilied  after  macerating  the  tefticle 
in  water.  Each  tefticle  is  made  up  of  the  fpermatic 
artery  and  vein,  and  the  excretory  veffels  or  tubuli  fe- 
miniferi.  There  are  likewife  a  great  number  of  abforb- 
ent  veffels,  and  fome  branches  of  nerves  to  be  met  with 
in  the  tefticles. 

The  fpermatic  arteries  arife  one  on  each  fide  from 
the  aorta,  generally  about  an  inch  below  the  emul- 
gents.  The  right  fpermatic  vein  commonly  paffes  into 
the  vena  cava  :  but  the  left  fpermatic  vein  ufually  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  eroulgent  on  that  fide  ;  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  take  this  courfe  into  the  emulgent,  that  it 
may  avoid  paffing  over  the  aorta,  which  it  would  be 
obliged  to  do  in  its  way  to  the  vena  cava. 

The  blood  is  circulated  very  flowly  through  the 
fpermatic  artery,  which  makes  ah  infinite  number  of 
circumvolutions  in  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticle,  where 
it  depofites  the  femen,  which  paffes  through  the  tu¬ 
buli  feminiferi.  Thefe  tubuli  feminiferi  are  feen  running 
in  fhort  waves  from  the  tunica  albuginea  to  the  axis 
of  the  tefticle  ;  and  are  divided  into  diftind  portions  by 
certain  thin  membranous  produdions,  which  originate 
from  the  tunica  albuginea.  They  at  length  unite,  and 
by  an  infinite  number  of  convolutions  form  a  fort  of 
appendix  to  the  teftis  called  epididymis  (p),  which  is 
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(n)  The  dartos  has  ufually  been  confidered  as  a  mufcle,  and  is  defcribed  as  fuch  both  by  Douglas  and  Win- 
fiow.  But  there  being  no  part  of  the  fcrotum  of  the  human  fubjed  which  can  be  faid  to  confift  of  mufcular 
fibres,  Albinus  and  Haller  have  very  properly  omitted  to  defcribe  the  dartos  as  a  mufcle,  and  confider  it  merely 
as  a  cellular  coat. 

(o)  The  cremafter  mufcle  is  compofed  of  a  few  fibres  from  the  obliquus  internus  abdominis,  which  uniting 
with  a  few  from  the  tranfverfalis,  defcend  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  are  infenfibly  loft  upon  the  tunica  va¬ 
ginalis  of  the  tefticle.  It  ferves  to  fufpend  and  draw  up  the  tefticle. 

(p)  The  tefticles  were  named  didijmi  by  the  ancients  )  and  the  name  of  this  part  was  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  fituation  upon  the  tefticle. 


Chap.  III.  A  N  A  T 

Of  the  a  vafcular  body  of  an  oblong  fhape,  fituated  upon  the 
Abdomen,  fuperior  part  of  each  tefticle.  Thefe  tubuli  of  the 
w"— —  epididymis  at  length  form  an  excretory  duff  called  vas 
deferens ,  which  afcends  towards  the  abdominal  rings, 
with  the  other  parts  that  make  up  the  fpermatic  chord, 
and  then  a  feparation  takes  place  j  the  nerves  ajid 
blood-veffels  palling  on  to  their  feveral  terminations, 
and  the  vas  deferens  going  to  depofite  its  femen  in  the 
veficulae  feminales,  which  are  two  foft  bodies  of  a  white 
and  convoluted  appearance  externally,  fituated  ob¬ 
liquely  between  the  reffum  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  and  uniting  together  at  the  lower  extremity. 
From  thele  refervoirs  (oj,  which  are  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  the  femen  is  occa- 
lionally  difcharged  through  two  (hort  paffages,  which 
open  into  the  urethra  clofe  to  a  little  eminence  called 
•iierumontanum. 

Near  this  eminence  we  meet  with  the  proftate, 
which  is  fituated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is 
defcribed  as  being  of  a  glandular  ftrufture.  It  is 
ihaped  fomewhat  like  a  heart  with  its  fmall  end  fore- 
moft,  and  inverts  the  origin  of  the  urethra.  Internally 
it  appears  to  be  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and  compofed  of 
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feveral  follicles,  fecreting  a  whitifti  vifeid  fluid,  that  is  Of  the 
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difcharged  by  ten  or  twelve  excretory  dufls  into  the  Abdomen, 
urethra,  on  each  fide  of  the  openings  of  the  veficulse 
feminales,  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  caufes, 
that  the  femen  is  expelled.  As  this  latter  fluid  is  found 
to  be  exceedingly  limpid  in  the  veficulae  feminales  of 
the  dead  fnbjeff,  it  probably  owes  its  whitenefs  and 
vifeidity  to  this  liquor  of  the  proftate. 

The  penis,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  vehicle 
or  affive  organ  of  procreation,  is  compofed  of  two  co¬ 
lumns,  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  corpus  fpongiofum. 

The  corpora  cavernofa,  which  conftitute  the  greateft 
part  of  the  penis,  may  be  defcribed  as  two  cylindrical 
ligamentous  tubes,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  cells  of  a  fpongy  texture, 
which  communicate  with  each  other.  Thefe  two  bo¬ 
dies  are  of  a  very  pliant  texture,  and  capable  of  con- 
fiderable  diftenfion  •,  and  being  united  laterally  to  each 
other,  occafion  by  this  union  a  fpace  above  and  ano¬ 
ther  below.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe  fpaces  is  filled 
by  the  blood-veffels,  and  the  lower  one,  which  is  larger 
than  the  other,  by  the  urethra  and  its  corpus  fpongio- 
lum.  Thefe  two  cavernous  bodies  are  at  firft  only  fe- 
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(qJ  That  the  bags  called  vefculce  feminales  are  refervoirs  of  femen,  is  a  circumftance  which  has  been  by  ana- 
tomifts  univerfally  believed.  Mr  J.  Hunter,  however,  from  feveral  circumftances,  has  been  induced  to  think 
this  opinion  erroneous. 

He  has  examined  thefe  veficulae  in  people  who  have  died  fuddenly,  and  he  found  their  contents  to  be  diffe¬ 
rent  in  their  properties  from  the  femen.  In  thofe  who  had  loft  one  of  the  tefticles,  or  the  ufe  of  one  of  them,  by 
difeafe,  both  the  veficulae  were  full,  and  their  contents  fimilar.  And  in  a  lufus  nature e,  where  there  was  no 
communication  between  the  vafa  deferentia  and  veficulae,  nor  between  the  veficulae  and  penis,  the  famcj  thing 
took  place. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  he  thinks  we  have  a  prefumptive  proof,  That  the  femen  can  be  abforbed  in  the  body 
of  the  tefticle  and  the  epididymis,  and  that  the  veficulae  fecrete  a  mucus  which  they  are  capable  of  abforbing 
when  it  cannot  be  made  ufe  of :  that  the  femen  is  not  retained  in  refervoirs  after  it  is  fecreted,  and  kept  there 
till  it  is  ufed;  but  that  it  is  fecreted  at  the  time  in  confequence  of  certain  affeftions  of  the  mind  ftimulating  the 
tefticles  to  this  adtion. 

He  corroborates  his  obfervations  by  the  appearance  on  diffedlion  in  other  animals  ;  and  here  he  finds,  That 
the  (hape  and  contents  of  the  veficulae  vary  much  in  different  animals,  while  the  femen  in  raoft  of  them  he  has 
examined  is  nearly  the  fame  :  That  the  vafa  deferentia  in  many  animals  do  not  communicate  with  the  veficulae : 
That  the  contents  of  the  veficulse  of  caftrated  and  perfedl  animals  are  fimilar,  and  nearly  equal  in  quantity,  in 
no  way  refembling  the  femen  as  emitted  from  the  animal  in  coitu,  or  what  is  found  in  the  vas  deferens  after 
death.  H^  obferves  likewife,  that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  of  perfedl  males  is  coniiderably  larger  than  in’eaftrated 
animals. 

From  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  following  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn  :  That  the  bags  called  vefculce  fe- 
tninales  are  not  feminal  refervoirs,  but  glands  fecreting  a  peculiar  mucus  :  and  that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is 
properly  fpeaking  the  receptacle  of  the  femen,  in  which  it  is  accumulated  previous  to  ejedlion. 

But  although  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  veficulae  do  not  contain  the  femen,  lie  lias  not  been  able 
to  afeertain  their  particular  ufe.  He  thinks,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  upon  the  whole  to  conclude,  that 
they  are,  together  with  other  parts,  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  generation. 

Although  the  author  has  treated  this  fubjedt  very  ably,  and  made  many  ingenious  obfervations,  feme  things 
may  be  objedled  to  what  he  has  advanced  ;  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  :  1  hat  thofe  animals  who  have 
bags  called  vefculce  feminales  perform  copulation  quickly  ;  wheTeas  others  that  want  them,  as  the  dog  kind, 
are  tedious  in  copulation  :  That  in  the  human  body,  at  leaft,  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the  vafa 
deferentia  and  veficulse ;  and  in  animals  where  the  author  has  obferved  no  communication  between  the  vafa  de¬ 
ferentia  and  veficulae,  there  may  be  a  communication  by  veflels  not  yet  difeovered,  and  which  may  be  compar¬ 
ed  to  the  hepato-cyftic  dudls  in  fowls  and  fifties  :  That  the  fluid  in  the  end  of  the  vafa  deferentia  and  the  vefi- 
culsc  feminales  are  fimilar,  according  to  the  author’s  own  obfervation  :  I  hat  the  vetioula:  in  fome  animals  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  with  the  tefticle  at  particular  feafons :  1  hat  in  birds  and  certain  fifties,  there  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  ends  of  the  vafa  deferentia,  which  the  author  himfelf  allows  to  be  a  refervoir  for  the  femen. 

With  refpefl  to  the  circumftance  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a  refervoir,  the  author 
has  mentioned  no  faffs  which  tend  to  eftablifti  this  opinion.  Sec  Obfcrvuttons  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Anttrw 
Economy f. 
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Of  the  parated  by  a  partition  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  allow 
Abdomen-  them  to  communicate  with  each  other ;  but  they  after- 
wards  divaricate  from  each  other  like  the  branches  of 
the  letter  Y,  and  diminifhing  gradually  in  iize,  are  at¬ 
tached,  one  on  each  fide,  by  means  of  the  ligamentum 
fufpenforium  penis,  to  the  ramus  ifehii,  and  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  portion  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  corpus  fpongiolum  penis,  or  corpus  fpongiofum 
urethra;,  as  it  is  ftyled  by  fome  authors,  begins  as  foon 
as  the  urethra  has  parted  the  proflate,  with  a  thick 
origin  almoft  like  a  heart,  firft  under  the  urethra,  and 
afterwards  above  it,  becoming  gradually  thinner,  and 
furrounding  the  whole  canal  ot  the  urethra,  till  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  confiderable  expanfion,  and  conftitutes 
what  is  called  the  glans  penis,  which  is  exceedingly 
vafcular,  and  covered  with  papillae  like  the  tongue. 
The  cuticle  which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  ure¬ 
thra,  is  continued  over  the  glans  in  the  fame  manner 
as  it  is  fpread  over  the  lips. 

The  penis  is  inverted  by  the  common  integuments, 
but  the  cutis  is  reflected  back  everywhere  from  the 
glans  as  it  is  in  the  eyelids  ;  fo  that  it  covers  this  part, 
when  the  penis  is  in  a  relaxed  fiate,  as  it  were  with  a 
hood,  and  from  this  ufe  is  called  prepuce. 

The  prepuce  is  tied  down  to  the  under  part  of  the 
glans  by  a  fmall  ligament  called  freeman,  which  is  in 
fadt  only  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis.  There 
are  many  fimple  febaceous  follicles  called  glandules  odo- 
riferce ,  placed  round  the  balls  of  the  glans ;  and  the 
fluid  they  fecrete  ferves  to  preferve  the  exquifite  fenfi- 
bility  of  this  part  of  the  penis,  and  to  prevent  the  ill 
effedts  of  attrition  from  the  prepuce. 

The  urethra  may  be  defined  to  be  a  membranous 
canal,  parting  from  the  bladder  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  penis.  Several  very  fmall  openings,  called 
lacunce ,  communicate  with  this  canal,  through  which 
a  mucus  is  difeharged  into  it  :  and  befides  thefe,  there 
are  two  glands,  firil  deferibed  by  Cowper,  as  fecreting 
_  a  fluid  for  lubricating  the  urethra,  and  called  Cowper's 
ile^v"'atclS  ^an^S  ’  an(^  L'ttre  *  fpeaks  of  a  gland  lituated 

Jiovale  ties  near  Proftate,  2s  being  dertined  fur  the  fame  ufe. 
Sciences,  I  he  urethra  being  continued  from  the  neck  of  the 
1 70c.  bladder,  is  to  be  confidered  as  making  part  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  paflage  ;  and  it  likewife  affords  a  conveyance  to 
the  femen,  which  we  have  obferved  is  occafionally  dif¬ 
eharged  into  it  from  the  veficulae  feminales.  The  di- 
redlion  of  this  canal  being  fir  If  under  and  then  before 
the  pubis,  occafions  a  winding  in  its  courfe  from  the 
bladder  to  the  penis,  not  unlike  the  turns  of  the  let¬ 
ter  S. 

1  lie  penis  has  three  pair  of  mufcles,  the  ereffores, 
accelcratores,  and  tranfverfales.  They  pulh  the  blood 
from  the  crura  to  the  fore  part  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nofa.  The  firrt  originate  from  the  tubeiwfity  of  the 
ifehium,  and  terminate  in  the  corpora  cavernofa. 
.1  he  acceleratores  arife  from  the  fphincler,  and  by 
their  infertion  ferve  to  comprefs  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra  ;  and  the  tranfverfales  are  dertined  to  af¬ 
ford  a  paflage  to  the  femen,  by  dilating  the  canal  of 
the  urethra. 


The  arlenes  of  the  penis  are  chiefly  derived  from  Of  the 
the  internal  iliacs.  Some  of  them  are  fupppfed  to  ter-  Abdomen, 
minate  by  pabulous  orifices  within  the  corpora  caver-  V-*-' 
noth  and  corpus  fpongiofum  ;  and  others  terminate  in 
veins,  which  at  laft  make  up  the  vena  magna  dorfi  pe¬ 
nis,  and  other  fmaller  veins,  which  are  in  general  diftri- 
buted  in  like  order  with  the  arteries. 

Its  nerves  are  large  and  numerous.  They  arife  from 
the  great  fciatic  nerve,  and  accompany  the  arteries  in 
their  courfe  through  the  penis. 

We  have  now  dtferibed  the  anatomy  of  this  organ  $ 
and  there  only  remains  to  be  explained,  how  it  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  attain  that  degree  of  firmnefs  and  diftenfion 
which  is  effential  to  the  great  work  of  generation. 

The  greatert  part  of  the  penis  has  been  fpoken  of 
as  being  of  a  fpongy  and  cellular  texture,  plentifully 
fupplied  with  blood  veflels  and  nerves,  and  as  having 
mufcles  to  move  it  in  different  dire&ions.  Now,  the 
blood  is  conftantly  parting  into  its  cells  through  the 
frn  all  branches  of  the  arteries  which  open  into  them, 
and  is  horn  thence  as  conftantly  returned  by  the  veins, 
fij  long  as  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  corpus  fpongio- 
fum  continue  to  be  in  a  relaxed  and  pliant  flate.  But 
when,  from  any  nervous  influence,  or  other  means 
which  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  define  or  explain,  the 
ereflores  penis,  ejaculatores  ft  minis,  levatores  ani,  &c. 
are  induced  to  contradl,  the  veins  undergo  a  certain 
degree  of  compreffion,  and  the  paflage  of  the  blood 
through  them  is  fo  mnch  impeded,  that  it  collefts  in 
them  in  a  greater  proportion  than  they  are  enabled  to 
carry  off,  fo  that  the  penis  gradually  enlarges,  and 
being  more  and  more  forcibly  drawn  up  againft  the  os 
pubis,  the  vena  magna  itfelf  is  at  length  comprefied, 
and  the  penis  becomes  fully  diflendcd.  But  as  the 
caufes  which  firft  occafioned  this  diftenfion  fubfide,  the 
penis  gradually  returns  to  its  ftate  of  relaxation. 

§  2.  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

Anatomical  writers  ufually  divide  the  female  or-  IIS 
gans  of  generation  into  external  and  internal.  In  the 
firft  diviiion  they  include  the  mons  veneris ,  labia  pu- 
dcndi ,  periturum,  clitoris ,  mjmphce,  and  carunculce  myr- 
tiformes  :  and  in  the  latter,  the  vagina,  with  the  uterus 
and  its  appendages. 

The  mons  veneris ,  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  is  internally  compofed  of  adi- 
pofe  membranes,  which  makes  it  foft  and  prominent: 
it  divides  into  two  parts  called  labia pudencli,  which  de¬ 
fending  towards  the  reftum,  from  which  they  are  di¬ 
vided  by  the  perinmum,  form  what  is  called  the  four - 
chette.  The  perinaeum  is  that  flefliy  fpace  which  ex¬ 
tends  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  fourchette  to 
the  anus,  and  from  thence  about  two  inches  to  the 
coccyx. 

The  labia  pudendi  being  feparated,  we  obferve  a  ful- 
cus  called  fojfa  magna  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
placed  the  clitoris,  a  fmall  round  fpongy  body,  in  fome 
meafure  refembling  the  male  penis,  but  impervious, 
compofed  of  two  corpora  cavernofa,  arifing  from  the 
tuberofities  of  the  ofla  ifehii  j  furniflied  with  two  pair 
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(r)  Both  Heifter  and  Morgagni  obferve,  that  they  have  fometimes  not  been  able  to  find  thefe  glands  j  fo  that 
:ey  do  not  feem  to  exift  in  all  fubje&s. 
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Of  the  of  mufcles,  the  erectores  clrtoridis,  and  the  fphin&er  or 
Ab  lonien.  conftriftor  oftii  vagina; ;  and  terminating  in  the  glans, 
*  '  which  is  covered  with  its  prepuce.  From  the  lower 

part,  on  each  fide  of  the  fofla,  pafs  the  nymphae,  two 
membranous  and  fpongy  folds,  which  feen/deftined  for 
ufeful  purpoles  in  parturition,  by  tending  to  enlarge 
the  volume  of  the  vagina  as  the  child’s  head  paffes 
through  it.  Between  thefe,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fofla  magna,  we  perceive  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  or  os 
externum,  clofed  by  folds  and  wrinkles  ;  and  about 
half  an  inch  above  this,  and  about  an  inch  below  the 
clitoris,  appears  the  meatus  urinarius  or  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  much  (horter,  though  fomewhat  larger,  than 
in  men,  with  a  little  prominence  at  its  lower  edge, 
which  facilitates  the  introdu&ion  of  the  catheter. 

The  os  externum  is  furrounded  internally  by  feveral 
membranous  folds  called  caruncu/a  myrt  formes,  which 
are  partly  the  remains  of  a  thin  membrane  called  hymen, 
that  covers  the  vagina  in  children.  In  general  the  hy¬ 
men  is  fufliciently  open  to  admit  the  paflage  of  the 
raenfes,  if  it  exills  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  ; 
fometimes,  however,  it  has  been  found  perfectly 
clofed. 

The  vagina,  fituated  between  the  urethra  and  the 
reftum,  is  a  membranous  cavity,  furrounded,  efpeeially 
at  its  external  extremity,  with  a  fpongy  and  vafcular 
fubftance,  which  is  covered  by  the  fphinfier  oftii  va¬ 
ginae.  It  terminates  in  the  uterus,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  os  tincse,  and  is  wider  and  (horter  in  women 
who  have  had  children  than  in  virgins. 

All  thefe  parts  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  blood 
vefiels  and  nerves.  Around  the  nymphce  there  are  fe- 
baceous  follicles,  which  pour  out  a  fluid  to  lubricate 
the  inner  furface  of  the  vagina  ;  and  the  meatus  urina¬ 
rius,  like  the  urethra  in  the  male  fubject,  is  conftantlv 
moiftened  by  a  mucus,  which  defends  it  againft  the 
acrimony  of  the  urine. 

The  uterus  is  a  hollow  vifcus,  fituated  in  the  hypo- 
gaftric  region,  between  the  reftum  and  bladder.  It  is 
deftined  to  receive  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  foetus,  and 
to  a  (Tift  in  the  developement  of  all  its  parts,  till  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  (late  of  perfe&ion,  and  is  fitted  to  enter  into 
the  world,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  wife  Author 
of  nature. 

The  uterus,  in  its  unimpregnated  (late,  refembles  a 
pear  in  (hape,  fomewhat  flattened,  with  its  fundus  or 
bottom  part  turned  towards  the  abdomen,  and  its  cer¬ 
vix  or  neck  furrounded  by  the  vagina.  The  entrance 
into  its  cavity  forms  a  little  protuberance,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  mouth  of  a  tench,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  os  tinea. 

Fhe  fubflance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  of  a  confider- 
able  thieknefs,  appears  to  be  compoltd  of  mufcular 
and  fmall  ligamentous  fibres,  fmall  branches  of  nerves, 
fome  lymphatics,  and  with  arteries  and  veins  innume¬ 
rable.  Its  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  interco- 
(lal,  and  its  arteries  and  veins  from  the  hypogaftric 
and  fpermatic.  The  membrane  which  lines  its  cervix 
is  a  continuation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina; 
but  the  outer  furface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  co¬ 
vered  with  the  peritonmum,  which  is  reflected  over 
it,  and  defeends  from  thence  to  the  inteflinum  reftum. 
I  his  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  by  pafling  off 
from  the  fides  of  the  uterus  to  the  fides  of  the  pelvis, 
is  there  firmly  conceded,  and  forms  what  are  called 
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the  uterus,  but  to 
to  it. 

The  ligarnenta  uteri  rotunda  arife  from  the  fides  of 
the  fundus  uteri,  and  palling  along  within  the  fore  part 
o{  the  ligarnenta  lata,  defeend  through  the  abdominal 
rings,  and  terminate  in  the  fubftance  of  the  mons  ve¬ 
neris.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  ligaments  is  vafcular  ; 
and  although  both  they  and  the  ligarnenta  lata  admit 
the  uterus,  in  the  virgin  (late,  to  move  only  about  aa 
inch  up  and  down,  yet  in  the  courle  of  pregnancy 
they  admit  of  confiderable  diftenfion,  and  after  partu¬ 
rition  return  nearly  to  their  original  (late  with  furpri- 
fing  quicknefs. 

On  each  fide  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus,  in 
the  angle  near  the  fundus,  a  fmall  orifice  is  to  be  dif- 
covered,  which  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  tubas 
Fallopianse.  Each  of  thefe  tubes,  which  are  two  in 
number,  pafling  through  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus,  is 
extended  along  the  broad  ligaments,  till  it  reaches 
the  edge  of  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  refieds  back  ; 
and  turning  over  behind  the  ligaments,  about  an  inch 
of  its  extremity  is  feen  hanging  loofe  in  the  pelvis, 
near  the  ovarium.  Thefe  extremities,  having  a  jag¬ 
ged  appearance,  are  called  fimbria,  or  morfus  diaboli. 
Each  tuba  Fallopiana  is  ufually  about  three  or  four 
inches  long.  Their  cavities  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  but 
become  gradually  larger,  like  a  trumpet,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  fimbrias. 

Near  the  fimbriae  of  each  tuba  Fallopiana,  about  an 
inch  from  the  uterus,  is  fituated  an  oval  body  called 
ovarium,  of  about  half  the  fize  of  the  male  tefticle. 
Each  of  thefe  ovaria  is  covered  by  a  produdion  of  the 
peritonaeum,  and  hangs  loofe  in  the  pelvis.  They  are 
of  a  flat  and  angular  form,  and  appear  to  be  compofed 
of  a  white  and  cellular  fubftance,  in  which  we  are  able 
to  difeover  feveral  minute  veficles  filled  with  a  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  of  an  uncertain  number,  commonly  ex¬ 
ceeding  1 2  in  each  ovary.  In  the  female  of  riper 
years,  thefe  veficles  become  exceedingly  turgid,  and  a 
kind  of  yellow  coagulum  is  gradually  formed  within 
one  of  them,  which  increafes  for  a  certain  time.  In 
conception,  one  of  thefe  mature  ova  is  fuppofed  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  male  femen,  and  to  be  fqueezed 
out  of  its  nidus  into  the  Fallopian  tube;  after  which 
the  ruptured  part  forms  a  fubftance  which  in  fome  ani¬ 
mals  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  therefore  called  cor¬ 
pus  luteum ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  number  of 
thefe  (cars  or  fiffures  in  the  ovarium,  conftantly  corre- 
fponds  with  the  number  of  ftEtufes  excluded  by  the 
mother. 


j  3.  Of  Conception. 

Man,  being  ever  curious  and  inquifitive,  has  natu» 
rally  been  led  to  inquire  after  the  origin  of  his  exift- 
ence  ;  and  the  fubject  of  generation  has  employed  the 
philofophical  world  in  all  ages  ;  but  in  following  na¬ 
ture  up  to  her  minute  recedes,  the  philofopher  loon 
finds  himfelf  bewildered ;  and  his  imagination  often 
fupplies  that  which  he  fo  eagerly  wifhes  to  difeover. 
but  which  is  deftined  perhaps  never  to  be  revealed  to 
him.  Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  formed  on 
this  fubject,  that  of  the  ancient  philofopher3  frems 
to  have  been  the  molt  fimple :  they  confidcrrd  the 
male  femen  as  alone  capable  of  forming  the  fccto,  and 

I  i  believed 
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Of  the  believed  that  the  female  only  afforded  it  a  lodging  in 
Abdomen,  the  womb,  and  fupplied  it  with  nouriftiment  after  it 
<  Was  perfectly  formed-.  This  opinion,  however,  foon 
gave  place  to  another,  in  which  the  female  was  allow¬ 
ed  a  more  confiderable  (hare  in  conception. 

This  fecond  fyftem  confidered  the  foetus  as  being 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  feminal  liquor  of  both 
fexes,  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  its  feveral  particles 
in  the  uterus.  But  in  the  1 6th  century,  velicles  or 
eggs  were  dilcovered  in  the  ovaria  or  female  tefticles  ; 
the  foetus  had  been  found  fometimes  in  the  abdomen, 
and  fometimes  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  two 
former  opinions  were  exploded  in  favour  of  a  new  doc¬ 
trine.  The  ovaria  were  compared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
being  fuppofed  to  confift  of  velicles,  each  of  which  had 
a  (talk ;  lb  that  it  might  be  difengaged  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  reft,  or  fpilling  the  liquor  it  contained.  Each 
veficle  was  Paid  to  include  a  little  animal,  almoft  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  parts-,  and  the  vapour  of  the  male  fe- 
men  being  conveyed  to  the  ovarium,  was  fuppofed  to 
produce  a  fermentation  in  the  veficle  which  approach¬ 
ed  the  neared  to  maturity  ;  and  thus  inducing  it  todif- 
€ngage  itfelf  from  the  ovarium,  it  paffed  into  the  tuba 
Fallopiana,  through  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ute¬ 
rus.  Here  it  was  fuppofed  to  take  root  like  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  feed,  and  to  form  with  the  veffels  originating  from 
the  uterus,  what  is  called  the  placenta ;  by  means  of 
which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  between  the  mother 
and  the  foetus. 

This  opinion,  with  all  its  abfurdities,  continued  to 
be  almoft  univerfally  adopted  till  the  clofe  of  .the  fame 
century,  when  Leeuwenhoek,  by  means  of  his  glaffes, 
difcovered  certain  opaque  particles,  which  he  defcribed 
as  fo  many  animalcula,  (Hating  in  the  feminal  fluid  of 
the  male. 

This  difcovery  introduced  a  new  fchifm  among  the 
philufophers  of  that  time,  and  gave  rife  to  a  fyftem 
which  is  not  yet  entirely  exploded.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  male  femen  pafling  into  the  tubm  Fal- 
lopianse,  one  of  the  animalcula  penetrates  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  ovarium,  and  enters  into  one  of  its  vefi- 
des  or  ova.  This  impregnated  ovum  is  then  fqueezed 
from  its  hufk,  through  the  coats  of  the  ovarium,  and 
being  feized  by  the  fimbria,  is  conducted  through  the 
tube&to  the  uterus,  where  it  is  nouri(hed  till  it  arrives 
at  a  date  of  perfeftion.  In  this  fyftem  there  is  much 
ingenuity  -,  but  there  are  certain  circumftances  fuppofed 
to  take  place,  which  have  been  hitherto  inexplicable. 
A  celebrated  modern  writer,  M.  Buffon,  endeavours 
to  reftore,  in  fome  meafure,  the  rnoft  ancient  opinion, 
by  allowing  the  female  femen  a  (hare  in  this  office  ; 
afferting,  that  the  animalcula-or  organic  particles  are  to 
be  difcovered  in  the  feminal  liquor  of  both  fexes  :  he  de¬ 
rives  the  female  femen  from  the  ovaria,  and  he  con¬ 
tends  that  no  ovum  exifts  in  thofe  parts.  But  in  this 
idea  he  is  evidently  miftaken  ;  and  the  opinion  now 
mod  generally  adopted  is,  that  an  impregnation  of  the 
ovum,  by  the  influence  of  the  male  femen,  is  effential 
to  conception.  J  hat  the  ovum  is  to  be  impregnated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  -,  but  as  the  manner  in  which 
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fuch  an  impregnation  is  fuppofed  to  take  place,  and  of  the 
the  means  by  which  the  ovum  afterwards  gets  into  Abdomen 
the  Fallopian  tube,  and  from  thence  into  the  uterus,  v— 
are  dill  founded  chiefly  on  hypothefis,  we  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend  farther  the  inveftigatiun  of  a  lubjett 
concerning  which  fo  little  can  be  advanced  with  cer¬ 
tainty. 

§  4.  Of  the  Fatus  in  Utero. 

Opportunities  of  differing  the  human  gravid  uterus  113 
occurring  but  feldom,  the  date  of  the  embryo  (s) 
immediately  after  conception  cannot  be  perfectly 
known. 

When  the  ovum  defends  into  the  uterus,  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  very  minute  ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  confider- 
able  time  after  conception  that  the  rudiments  of  the 
embryo  begin  to  be  afcertained. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  week  the  eye  may  difco- 
ver  the  firft  lineaments  of  the  foetus  ;  but  thefe  linea¬ 
ments  are  as  yet  very  imperfect,  it  being  only  about, 
the  fize  of  a  houfe  fly.  Two  little  veficles  appear  in 
an  almoft  tranfparent  jelly  ;  the  largeft  of  which  is  def¬ 
ined  to  become  the  head  of  the  fetus,  and  the  .other 
fmaller  one  is  referved  for  the  trunk.  But  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  no  extremities  are  to  be  feen  5  the  umbilical  cord 
appears  only  as  a  very  minute  thread,  and  the  placenta 
does  not  as  yet  abforh  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 

At  fix  weeks,  not  only  the  head,  but  the  features  of  the 
face,  begin  to  be  developed.  The  nofe  appears  like  a 
fmall  prominent  line,  and  we  are  able  to  difcover  ano¬ 
ther  line  under  it,  which  is  deftined  for  the  feparation 
of  the  lips.  Two  black  points  appear  in  the  place  of 
eyes,  and  two  minute  holes  mark  the  tars.  At  the 
tides  of  the  trunk,  both  above  and  below,  we  fee  four 
minute  protuberances,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
arms  and  leg-.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the  body 
of  the  fetus  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  both 
the  hands  and  feet  are  to  be  diftinguillied.  The  up¬ 
per  extremities  are  found  to  incrcafe  fafter  than  the 
lower  ones,  and  the  feparation  of  the  fingers  is  accom- 
plilhed  fooner  than  that  of  the  toes. 

At  this  period  the  human  form  may  be  decifively 
afcertained  r  all  the  parts  of  the  face  may  be  diftin- 
guiffied,  the  ffiape  of  the  body  is  clearly  marked  out, 
the  haunches  and  the  abdomen  are  elevated,  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  toes  are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  the 
inteftines  appear  like  minute  threads. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  fetus  meafures 
about  three  inches  at  the  end  of  the  fourtli  month, 
five  inches  ;  in  the  fifth  month,  fix  or  feven  inches  ;  in 
the  fixth  month,  eight  or  nine  inches;  in  the  feventh 
month,  eleven  or  twelve  inches ;  in  the  eighth  month, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  or  full  time,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inches.  But  as  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  fame  fetus  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy, 
and  as  their  fize  and  length  may  be  influenced  by  the 
conftitution  and  mode  of  life  of  the  mother,  calcula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  muft  be  very  uncertain. 

The  fetus  during  all  this  time  affumes  an  oval  fi¬ 
gure. 


(s)  The  rudiments  of  the  child  are  ufually  difiinguiffied  by  this  name  till  the  human  figure  can  be  dift.naiy 
afcertained,  and  then  it  has  the  appellation  oifatus. 


Chap.  III. 

Of  the  gure,  which  correfponds  with  the  (hape  of  the  uterus. 

Abdomen^  cj1;n  js  found  reclining  on  its  breaft,  with  its  knees 
*  drawn  up  towards  its  chin,  and  its  arms  folded  over 
them.  But  it  feems  likely,  that  the  pofture  of  fome 
of  thefe  parts  is  varied  in  the  latter  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  painful  twitches  which  its 
toother  ufually  feels  from  time  to  time.  In  natural 
cafes,  its  head  is  probably  placed  towards  the  os  tincae 
from  the  time  of  conception  to  that  of  its  birth  ; 
though  formerly  it  was  confidered  as  being  placed  to¬ 
wards  the  fundus  uteri  till  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month,  when  the  head,  by  becoming  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  turned  downwards. 

The  capacity  of  the  uterus  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  but  without  becoming 
thinner  in  its  fubftance,  as  might  naturally  be  expected. 
The  nourilhment  of  the  foetus,  during  all  this  time, 
feems  to  be  derived  from  the  placenta,  which  appears 
to  be  originally  formed  by  that  part  of  the  ovum  which 
is  next  the  fundus  uteri.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
ovum  is  covered  by  a  membrane  called  fpongy  cho¬ 
rion  (t)  ;  within  which  is  another  called  (rue  chorion , 
which  includes  a  third  termed  amnios  (u)  :  this  con¬ 
tains  a  watery  fluid,  which  is  the  liquor  amnn  (v),  in 
which  the  foetus  floats  till  the  time  of  its  birth.  On 
the  fide  next  the  foetus,  the  placenta  is  covered  by  the 
amnios  and  true  chorion  ;  on  the  fide  next  the  mother 
it  has  a  produftion  continued  from  the  fpongy  cho¬ 
rion.  The  amnios  and  chorion  are  remarkably  thin 
and  tranfparent,  having  no  blood  vefiels  entering  into 
their  compofition.  The  fpongy  chorion  is  opaque  and 
vafcular. 

In  the  firft  months  of  pregnancy,  the  involucra  bear 
a  large  proportion  to  their  contents  ;  but  this  pro¬ 
portion  is  afterwards  reverfed,  as  the  foetus  increafes 

in  bulk. 

The  placenta,  which  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  conveyance  takes  place, 
deferve  next  to  be  confidered. 

The  placenta  is  a  broad,  fat,  and  fpongy  fubftance, 
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like  a  cake,  clofely  adhering  to  the  inner  furface  of  Of  the 
the  womb,  ufually  near  the  fundus,  and  appearing  to  Abdomen, 
be  chiefly  made  up  of  the  ramifications  of  the  umbili- 
cal  arteries  and  vein,  and  partly  of  the  extremities  of 
the  uterine  vefiels.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  difeharge 
their  contents  into  the  fubftance  of  this  cake  ;  and  the 
veins  of  the  placenta,  receiving  the  blood  either  by  a 
direft  communication  of  vefiels,  or  by  abforption,  at 
length  form  the  umbilical  vein,  which  pafles  on  to  the 
finus  of  the  vena  port®,  and  from  thence  to  the  vena 
cava,  by  means  of  the  canalis  venofus,  a  communica¬ 
tion  that  is  clofed  in  the  adult.  But  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  heart  is  not  conduced  in  the 
foetus  as  in  the  adult ;  in  the  latter,  the  blood  is  carried 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  and  is  returned  to  the  left  auricle  by  the 
pulmonary  vein  j  but  a  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  eflen- 
tial  to  the  pafiage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
vefiels,  and  this  dilatation  cannot  take  place  till  after 
the  child  is  born  and  has  refpired.  This  deficiency, 
however,  is  fupplied  in  the  foetus  by  an  immediate 
communication  betweert  the  right  and  lift  auricle, 
through  an  oval  opening,  in  the  feptum  which  divides 
the  two  auricles,  called  foramen  ovate.  The  blood  is 
likewife  tranfmitted  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
aorta,  by  means  of  a  du6l  called  canalis  arteriofus , 
which,  like  the  canalis  venofus,  and  foramen  ovale, 
gradually  clofes  after  birth. 

The  blood  is  returned  again  from  the  foetus  through 
two  arteries,  called  the  umbilical  arteries ,  which  arife 
from  the  iliacs.  Thofe  two  vefiels  taking  a  winding 
courfe  with  the  vein,  form  with  that,  and  the  mem¬ 
branes  by  which  they  are  furrounded,  what  is  called 
the  umbilical  chord.  Thefe  arteries,  after  ramifying 
through  the  fubfiance  of  the  placenta,  difeharge  their 
blood  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus  J  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  uterine  arteries  difeharged  their  blood  into  the 
branches  of  the  umbilical  vein.  So  that  the  blood 
is  conftantly  palling  in  at  one  fide  of  the  placenta 
and  out  at  the  other  ;  but  in  what  particular  manner 
it  gets  through  the  placenta  is  a  point  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined. 

I  i  2  EXPLANATION 


ANATOMY. 


(t)  Dr  Huntershas  deferibed  this  as  a  lamella  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy  it  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  more  conne&ed  with  the  chorion  :  he  has  named  it  membrana  caduca, 
or  decidua ,  as  it  is  call  off  with  the  placenta.  Signior  Scarpa,  with  more  probability,  confiders  it  as  being  com- 
pofed  of  an  infpiflated  coagulable  lymph. 

(u)  In  fome  quadrupeds,  the  urine  appears  to  be  conveyed  from  tlie  bladder  through  a  canal  called  urachus 
to  the  allantois ,  which  is  a  refervoir,  refembling  a  long  and  blind  gut,  fituated  between  the  chorion  and  amnios. 
The  human  foetus  feems  to  have  no  fuch  refervoir,  though  fome  writers  have  fuppofed  that  it  does  exift.  From 
the  top  of  the  bladder  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  are  extended  to  the  umbilical  chord  ;  and  thefe  fibres  have  been 
confidered  as  the  urachus,  though  without  having  been  ever  found  pervious. 

(v)  The  liquor  amnii  coagulates  like  the  lymph.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  pafs  into  the  oefophagus,  and  to 
afford  nourilhment  to  the  foetus  ;  but  this  does  not  feem  probable.  Children  have  come  into  the  world  without 
an  oefophagus,  or  any  communication  between  the  ftomach  and  the  mouth  •,  but  there  has  been  no  well  attrfied 
inftance  of  a  child’s  having  been  born  without  a  placenta  ;  and  it  does  not  feem  likely,  that  any  of  the  fluid  can 
be  abforbed  through  the  pores  of  the  (kin,  the  (kin  in  the  foetus  being  everywhere  covered  with  a  great  quantity 
of  mucus. 
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Part  I. 

Of  the 
Abdomen. 


Plate  XXVII. 

PlG.  I.  Shows  the  Contents  of  the  Thorax  and  Ab¬ 
domen  in  fitu. 

1,  Top  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  2  2,  The  in¬ 
ternal  jugular  veins.  3  3,  The  fubclavian  veins.  4,  The 
vena  cava  defcendens.  5,  The  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  6,  The  right  ventricle.  7,  Part  of  the  left 
ventricle.  8,  The  aorta  defcendens.  9,  The  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery.  10,  The  right  lung,  part  of  which  is 
cutoff  to  (how  the  great  blood-veffels.  11,  The  left 
lung  entire.  1212,  The  anterior  edge  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  13  13,  The  two  great  lobes  of  the  liver. 
14,  The  ligamentum  rotundum.  15,  The  gall-bladder. 
16,  The  ftomach.  1717,  The  jejunum  and  ilium. 
18,  The  fpleen. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  the  Organs  fubfervient  to  the  Chy- 
lopoietic  Vifcera, — with  thole  of  Urine  and  Genera¬ 
tion. 

1  I,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver,  a,  Lobalus  Spigellii.  2,  The  ligamentum  ro¬ 
tundum.  3,  The  gall-bladder.  4,  The  pancreas. 
5,  The  fpleen.  6  6,  The  kidneys.  7,  The  aorta 
defcendens.  8,  Vena  cava  afeendens.  9  9,  'The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  10,  A  probe  under  the 
fpermatic  veffels  and  a  bit  of  the  inferior  mefenle- 
ric  artery,  and  over  the  ureters.  II  11,  The  ureterc. 
12  12,  The  iliac  arteries  and  veins.  13,  The  reduin 
inteftinum.  14,  The  bladder  of  urine. 

Fig.  3.  Shows  the  Chylopoietic  Vifcera,  and  Organs 
fubfervient  to  them,  taken  out  of  the  Body  entire. 
AA,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver.  B,  Ligamentum  rotundum.  C,  The  gall¬ 
bladder.  D,  Duclus  cyfticus.  E,  Duftus  hepaticus. 
F,  Duchis  communis  choledochus.  G,  Vena  porta- 
rum.  H,  Arteria  hepatica.  II,  The  ftomach.  KK, 
Venae  et  arteriae  gaftro-epiploica;,  dextrae  et  finiftrse. 
LL,  Venae  et  arteriae  coronariae  ventriculu  M,  The 
fpleen.  NN,  Mefocolon,  with  its  veffels.  000,  In¬ 
teftinum  colon.  P,  One  of  the  ligaments  of  the  co¬ 
lon,  which  is  a  bundle  of  longitudinal  mufcular  fibres. 
OOQ£,  Jejunum  and  ilium.  RR,  Sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  with  the  ligament  continued,  and  over  S, 
the  reftum  inteftinum.  TT,  Levatores  anni.  U, 
Sphincter  ani.  V,  The  place  to  which  the  proftate 
gland  is  conne&ed.  W,  The  anus. 

Fig.  4.  Shows  the  heart  of  a  Foetus  at  the  full  time, 
with  the  Right  Auricle  cut  open  to  (how  the  Fora¬ 
men  Ovale,  or  paffage  between  both  Auricles, 
a,  The  right  ventricle.  b,  The  left  ventricle, 
cc,  The  outer  fide  of  the  right  auricle  ftretched  out. 
dd,  The  pofterior  fide,  which  forms  the  ant  trior  fide 
of  the  feptum.  e,  The  foramen  ovale,  with  the  mem¬ 
brane  or  valve  which  covers  the  left  fide,  f,  Vtna 
cava  inferior  pafling  through  g,  a  portion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 


Fig.  5.  Shows  the  Heart  and  Large  Veffels  of  a  Foetus 
at  the  full  time. 

a,  The  left  ventricle,  b,  The  right  ventricle,  c,  A 
part  of  the  right  auricle,  d,  Left  auricle,  ee,  The- 
right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  f,  Arteria 
pulmonalis.  gg,  The  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  with  a  number  of  its  largeft  branches  differed 
from  the  lungs.  h,  The  canalis  arteriofus.  i,  The 
arch  of  the  aorta,  kk,  The  aorta  defcendens.  1,  The 
left  fubclavian  artery.  m,  The  left  carotid  artery, 
n,  The  right  carotid  artery,  o,  The  right  fubclavian 
artery,  p,  The  origin  of  the  right  carotid  and  right 
fubclavian  arteries  in  one  common  trunk.  q,  The 
vena  cava  fuperior  or  defcendens.  r,  The  right  com¬ 
mon  fubclavian  vein,  s,  The  left  common  fubclavian 
vein. 

N.  B.  All  the  parts  deferibed  in  this  figure  are  to  be 
found  in  the  adult,  except  the  canalis  arteriofus. 

Plate  XXVIII. 

FlG.  I.  Exhibits  the  more  fuperficial  Lymphatic  Vef¬ 
fels  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

A,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium.  B,  The  os  pubis.. 
C,  The  iliac  artery.  D,  The  knee.  EEF,  Branches 
of  the  crural  artery.  G,  The  mufculus  gaftrocnemius. 
H,  The  tibia.  I,  The  tendon  of  the  mufculus  tibia- 
lb  anticus.  On  the  outlines,  a,  A  lymphatic  veffel 
belonging  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  b,  Its  firll  divifion 
into  branches.  c,  c,  c.  Other  divifions  of  the  fame- 
lvmphatic  veffel.  d,  A  fmall  lymphatic  gland,  e,  The 
lymphatic  veffels  which  lie  between  the  (kin  and  the 
mufcles  of  the  thigh,  ff.  Two  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  below  the  groin,  gg,  O- 
ther  glands,  b,  A  lymphatic  veffel  which  paffes  by 
the  fide  of  thofe  glands  without  communicating  with 
them  •>  and,  bending  towards  the  infide  of  the  groin  at 
(i),  opens  into  the  lymphatic  gland  (k).  11,  Lympha¬ 
tic  glands  in  the  groin,  which  are  common  to  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels  of  the  genitals  and  thofe  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity.  m,  n,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  veffels  pafling 
on  the  infide  of  the  iliac  artery. 

Tig.  2.  Exhibits  a  Back  View  of  the  Lower  Extremi-' 
ty,  diffecled  (b  as  to  (how  the  deeper-feated  Lympha¬ 
tic  Veffels  which  accompany  the  Arteries. 

A,  The  os  pubis.  B,  The  tuberofity  of  the  if- 
eliium.  C,  That  part  of  the  os  ilium  which  was  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  os  facrum.  D,  The  extremity  of 
the  iliac  artery  appearing  above  the  groin.  E,  The- 
knee.  F,  F,  The  two  cut  furfaces  of  the  triceps 
mufcle,  which  was  divided  to  (how  the  lymphatic  vef¬ 
fels  that  pafs  through  its  perforation  along  with  the 
crural  artery.  G,  The  edge  of  the  mufculus  gracilis. 
H,  Tire  gaftrocnemius  and  foleus,  much  (hrunk  by- 
being  dried,  and  by  the  foleus  being  feparated  from- 
the  tibia  to  expofe  the  veffels.  I,  The  heel.  K,  The 
foie  of  the  foot.  L,  The  fuperficial  lymphatic  veffels 
pafling  over  the  knee,  to  get  to  the  thigh.  On  the 

outlines  y. 
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Of  the  outlines;  M,  The  pollerior  tibial  artery.  a,  A  lym- 
Abdomen.  phatic  veffel  accompanying  the  potlerior  tibial  artery. 

b,  The  fame  veffel  eroding  the  artery,  c,  A  fmall 
lymphatic  gland,  through  which  this  deep-feated  lym¬ 
phatic  veffel  paffes.  d,  The  lymphatic  veffel  palling 
under  a  fmall  part  of  the  foleus,  which  is  left  attached 
to  the  bone,  the  reft  being  removed,  e,  The  lymphatic 
veffel  crofting  the  popliteal  artery,  f,  g,  h,  Lymphatic 
glands  in  the  ham,  through  which  the  lymphatic  vef¬ 
fel  paffes.  i,  The  lymphatic  veffel  palling  with  the 
crural  artery,  through  the  perforation  of  the  triceps 
mufcle.  k,  The  lymphatic  veffel,  after  it  has  palled 
the  perforation  of  the  triceps,  dividing  into  branches 
which  embrace  the  artery  (1).  m,  A  lymphatic  gland 
belonging  to  the  deep-feated  lymphatic  veffel.  At  this 
place  thofe  veffels  pafs  to  the  fore  part  of  the  groin, 
where  they  communicate  with  the  fuperficial  lympha¬ 
tic  veffels.  n,  A  part  of  the  fuperficial  lymphatic  vef¬ 
fel  appearing  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Fig.  3.  Exhibits  the  Trunk  of  the  Human  fubje6l, 
prepared  to  Ihow  the  Lymphatic  Veffels  and  the 
Duflus  Thoracicus. 


O  M  V. 


cic  duff  penetrating  the  thorax,  p,  Some  lymphatic  Of  the 
veffels  joining  that  du6l  in  the  thorax,  q,  The  tho-  Abdomen, 
racic  duel  palling  under  the  curvature  of  the  aorta  to  ■“"V"" 
get  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein  ;  the  aorta  being  drawn 
afide  to  Ihow  the  du6l.  r,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vef¬ 
fels  pa  fling  upon  the  trachea  from  the  thyroid  gland 
to  the  thoracic  du6t. 


Plate  XXIX. 

Fig.  i.  Reprefents  the  Under  and  Pollerior  Side  of 
the  Bladder  of  Urine,  &c. 

a,  The  bladder,  bb,  The  infertion  of  the  ureters, 
cc,  The  vafa  deferentia,  which  convey  the  femen  from 
the  tefticles  to  dd,  The  veficulas  feminales — and  pafs 
through  e,  The  prollate  gland,  to  difeharge  themfelves 
into  f,  The  beginning  of  the  urethra. 

Fig.  2.  A  tranfverfe  Se6lion  of  the  Penis, 
gg,  Corpora  cavernofa  penis,  h,  Corpus  caverno- 
fum  urethrse.  i,  Urethra,  k,  Septum  penis.  11,  The 
feptum  between  the  corpus  cavernofum  urethrse  and 
that  of  the  penis. 


A,  The  neck.  BB,  The  two  jugular  veins.  C,  The 
vena  cava  fuperior.  DDDD,  The  fubclavian  veins. 
E,  The  beginning  of  the  aorta,  pulled  to  the  left 
fide  by  means  of  a  ligature,  in  order  to  Ihow  the 
thoracic  du6l  behind  it.  F,  The  branches  arifing 
from  the  curvature  of  the  aorta.  GG,  The  two  ca¬ 
rotid  arteries.  HH,  The  firlt  ribs.  II,  The  tra¬ 
chea.  KK,  The  fpine.  LL,  The  vena  azygos. 
MM,  The  defeending  aorta.  N,  The  coeliac  artery, 
dividing  into  three  branches.  O,  The  fuperionnefen- 
teric  artery.  P,  The  right  crus  diaphragmatis. 
£)£),  The  two  kidneys.  R,  The  right  emulgent  ar¬ 
tery.  SS,  The  external  iliac  arteries,  gd,  The  muf- 
culi  pfoae.  T,  The  internal  iliac  artery.  U,  The  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  pelvis.  XX,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium. 
YY,  The  groins,  a ,  A  lymphatic  gland  in  the  groin, 
into  which  lymphatic  veffels  from  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ty  are  feen  to  enter,  bb,  The  lymphatic  veffels  of 
the  lower  extremities  palling  under  Poupart’s  liga¬ 
ment.  cc,  A  plexus  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  lying  on 
each  fide  of  the  pelvis,  d,  The  pfoas  mufcle  with 
lymphatic  veffels  lying  upon  its  infide.  e,  A  plexus 
of  lymphatics,  which  having  paffed  over  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  at  (c),  having  entered  the  cavity  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  and  received  the  lymphatic  veflels  belonging  to  the 
vifeera  contained  in  that  cavity,  next  afeends,  and  paf¬ 
fes  behind  the  iliac  artery  to  (§■).  f  Some  lymphatic 
veffels  of  the  left  fide  palling  over  the  upper  fide  of 
the  os  facrum,  to  meet  thofe  of  the  right  fide,  g,  The 
right  pfoas,  with  a  large  plexus  of  lymphatics  lying  on 
its  infide.  hit.  The  plexus  lying  on  each  fide  of  the 
fpine.  iii,  Spaces  occupied  by  the  lymphatic  glands. 
k.  The  trunk  of  the  la&eals,  lying  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery.  /,  The  fame  dividing 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  paffes  on  each  fide  of 
the  aorta  ;  that  of  the  right  fide  being  feen  to  enter 
the  thoracic  duft  at  (m).  m ,  The  thoracic  du£l  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  large  lymphatics,  w,  The  du6l  paf- 
fing  under  the  lower  part  of  the  crus  diaphragmatis, 
and  under  the  right  emulgent  artery.  0,  The  tbura- 


FlG.  3.  A  longitudinal  Se 61  ion  of  the  Penis, 
mm,  The  corpora  cavernofa  penis  divided  by  o. 
The  feptum  penis,  n,  The  corpus  cavernofum  glan- 

dis,  which  is  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  urethra. 

✓ 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

a,  That  fide  of  the  uterus  which  is  next  the  os  fa¬ 
crum.  1,  Its  fundu3.  2,  Its  cervix,  bb,  The  Fal¬ 
lopian  or  uterine  tubes,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus; — but  the  other  end  is  open  within  the  pel¬ 
vis,  and  furrounded  by  cc,  The  fimbriae.  dd,  The 
ovaria.  e,  The  os  internum  uteri,  or  mouth  of  the 
womb.  ff,  The  ligamenta  rotunda,  which  paffes 
without  the  belly,  and  is  fixed  to  the  labia  pudendi. 
gg,  The  cut  edges  of  the  ligamenta  lata,  which  con- 
ne6ls  the  uterus  to  the  pelvis,  h,  The  infide  of  the 
vagina,  i,  The  orifice  of  the  urethra,  k,  The  clito¬ 
ris  lurrounded  by  (1),  The  prseputium.  mm,  The  la¬ 
bia  pudendi.  nn,  The  nympho;. 

Fig.  5.  Shows  the  Spermatic  du£ts  of  the  Teftitle 
filled  with  Mercury. 

A,  The  vas  deferens.  B,  Its  beginning,  which 
forms  the  pollerior  part  of  the  epididymis.  C,  The 
middle  of  the  epididymis,  compofed  of  ferpentine 
du6ls.  D,  The  head,  or  anterior  part  of  the  epididy¬ 
mis  unravelled,  eeee,  The  whole  du6ls  which  com- 
pofe  the  head  of  the  epididymis  unravelled,  ff,  The 
vafa  deferentia.  gg,  Rete  teftis.  hh.  Some  retlilineal 
dudls  which  fend  off  the  vafa  deferentia.  ii,  I  he  fub- 
ftance  of  the  tefticle. 

Fig.  6.  The  Right  Tefticle  entire,  and  the  Epidi¬ 
dymis  filled  with  Mercury. 

A,  The  beginning  of  the  vas  deferens.  B,  The  vas 
deferens  afeending  towards  the  abdomen.  C,  The  po- 
fterior  part  of  the  epididymis,  named  globus  minor, 

D,  The  fpermatic  veffels  incloled  in  cellular  fubftance. 

E,  The  body  of  the  epididymis.  F,  Its  head,  named* 
globus  major,  G,  Its  beginning  from  the  tefticle. 
H,  The  body  of  the  tefticle  enclofed  in  the  tunica  al¬ 
buginea. 
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THE  thorax,  or  cbefl,  h  that  cavity  of  the  trunk 
which  extends  firen  the  clavicles,  cr  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  to  the  diaphragm :  and  include;  the  vital 
organ?,  which  are  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  iikewife 
tbe  trachea  and  cefophagus. — This  cavity  is  ibrmed  by 
the  ribs  and  vertebr.e  cf  the  back,  covered  fcv  a  great 
camber  of  rE- fries,  and  by  the  common  integuments, 
ar.d  anteriorly  by  two  glandular  bodies  called  tbe 
bressfr.  The  fpace*  between  the  ribs  are  tilled  up  by 
Eufcdar  fir-ces,  which  from  their  ihuation  are  called 
inte^eftai  mmfcles. 


Sect.  I.  Of  tb «  Breajls. 

The  breaf.:  may  be  ctfr.ed  to  be  two  large  conglcr- 
nerate  glands,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  adipofe 
membrane.  The  glandular  part  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  arteries,  vein',  and  nerve1. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  two  different  trunks  ; 
oc.e  c :  which  is  called  the  internal,  and  the  other  the 
e.r 3/,  mx-vnary  arUry.  Tb*  £rtl  of  tbefe  arilcs 
fcoa  the  fubclaviart,  and  tbe  Htter  from  the  axillary. 

The  veins  everywhere  accompany  the  arteries,  and 
are  din.nguiEed  by  the  :an»e  name.  Tbe  nerves  are 
chiefly  from  the  vertebral  pairs.  Like  all  other  con¬ 
glomerate  glands,  the  breads  are  made  of  a  great 
many  fmali  dutinft  glares,  in  which  the  milk  is  fe¬ 
rreted  from  the  ultimate  branches  of  arteries.  The 
excretory  d_its  cf  tbefe  feverai  glands,  gradually  unit¬ 
ing  az  they  approach  the  nipple,  term  the  tubuli  lacii- 
feri.  which  arc  ufualiy  more  than  a  dozen  in  number, 
and  eren  at  its  apex,  but  have  little  or  no  communica¬ 
tion,  a'  has  been  simp  fed,  at  the  root  of  the  nipple. 
Tbefe  dufts  in.  their  course  from  the  glands,  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ligam-nlary  el  attic  fubdance,  which  ter- 
ruir.a'es  w:rh  them  in  the  nipple.  Both  this  fubdanee, 
ar.d  toe  duels  which  it  contains,  are  capable  of  cunfi- 
drraule  extenfion  and  contraction  ;  but  in  their  natural 
ftate  are  moderately  corrugated,  fo  as  to  prevent  an 
involuntary  fi  w  of  miik.  unlels  the  dillending  force  be 
very  great  from  tbe  accumulation  of  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity. 

The  whole  fubdanee  of  tbe  nipple  is  very  fpongv 
and  elaflic ;  its  external  Terrace  is  uneven,  and  mil  of 
fmall  tubercle*.  The  nipple  is  farrounded  with  a  diik 
or  circle  of  a  different  colour,  called  the  omla  ;  ar.d  on 
the  infide  of  the  thin,  under  the  areola,  are  many  feba- 
ceous  glands,  which  pour  out  a  mucus  to  defend  tbe 
areola  and  nipple;  for  the  Ikin  up-n  thefe  parts  is  very 
thin  ;  and  the  nervous  papillae  lying  very  bare,  are 
much  expnfed  to  irritation. 

The  breads  are  formed  for  tbe  fecretion  of  milk, 
which  i'  deftined  for  the  nourilhment  of  tbe  child  for 
fome  time  after  its  birth.  This  fecretion  begins  to 
take  place  foon  after  delivery,  and  continues  to  flow  for 


many  months  in  very  large  quantities,  if  the  woman 
fuckles  bet  child. 

The  operation  of  fusion  depends  on  the  principles 
of  the  air-pump,  and  the  flow  of  milk  through  the 
jafliferous  tubes  is  facilitated  by  their  being  itretched 
cut. 

The  milk,  examined  chemically,  appears  to  be  com¬ 
pofed  of  oil,  mucilage,  and  water,  and  of  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fugar.  The  generality  of  phyflologirtj 
have  l'u p poled  that,  like  the  chyle,  it  frequently  retains 
the  properties  of  the  aliment  ar.d  medicines  taken  into 
the  llomach  ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment*,  «  ycur.  Ae 
that  this  fuppofition  is  ill  founded.  McA.  i-jSi 

Sect.  II.  Of  tbe  Fleurs. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  i'  everywhere  lined  by  a  nf 
membrane  of  a  firm  texture  called  pleura.  It  is  com¬ 
peted  of  two  dillinct  portions  or  bag>,  which,  bv  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  a  feptum  call¬ 
ed  medmfinttm ]  which  divides  the  cavity  into  two 
parts,  and  i>  attached  poileriorly  to  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  anteriorly  te  the  llemum.  But  the  two 
laminre  ot  which  this  itptum  is  formed,  do  not  every¬ 
where  adhere  to  each  other ;  for  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  thorax  they  are  frparated  to  afford  a  lodgment  to 
tbe  heart ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  they 
receive  between  them  the  thymus. 

The  pleuia  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries  and 
veins  from  the  internal  mammary  and  the  intercotlals. 

Its  r.erre>,  which  are  very  inconfiderable,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  tbe  durfal  and  intercoftal  nerves. 

The  furface  of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  perito¬ 
neum  and  other  mtmnrane'  lining  cavities,  is  condant- 
ly  bedewed  with  a  fer  us  moiilure  (\v),  which  prevents 
adlieflons  of  the  vifeera. 

Tbe  mediaftinum,  by  dividing  the  bread  into  two 
cavities,  obviates  many  inconveniences,  to  which  we 
fhould  other  wife  be  liable.  It  prevents  the  two  lobes 
of  the  lungs  from  compreding  each  other  when  w  e  lie 
on  or.e  fide  ;  and  confequentiy  contributes  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  refpiration,  which  is  didurbed  by  the  lead 
preffure  on  the  lungs.  If  the  point  of  a  fword  pe¬ 
netrates  betwttn  the  ribs  into  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  tho¬ 
rax,  the  lungs  on  that  fide  ceafe  to  perform  their  of¬ 
fice  ;  becaufe  the  am  being  admitted  through  tbe 
wound,  prevents  the  dilatation  of  that  lobe  ;  while  the 
other  lobe,  which  is  leparated  from  it  by  the  medi- 
adinum,  remains  unhurt,  and  continues  to  perform  its 
funclion  as  ufuaL 

Sect.  HI.  Of  tit  Tbymuj. 

The  thymus  is  a  glandular  fubdance,  tbe  ufe  of 
which  is  not  perfecfly  afeertained,  its  excretory  du& 

not 


(w)  When  this  fluid  is  exhaled  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  is  not  properly  carried  off,  it  accumulates  and  com- 
ftitates  the  hydrops  pectoris. 


Chap.  IV.  ANA 

Of  the  not  having  yet  been  difcovered.  It  is  of  an  oblon 
Thorax  figure,  and  is  larger  in  the  fcetus  and  in  young  chil- 
dren  than  in  adults,  being  fometimes  nearly  effaced  in 
very  old  fubjects.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  medialtinura 
but  at  firft  is  not  altogether  contained  within  the  cavity 
of  the  chelt,  being  found  to  border  upon  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  fternum. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Diaphragm. 

Jl3  The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  feparated  from  that  of 
the  abdomen  by  a  flertiy  and  membranous  ftptum  call¬ 
ed  the  diaphragm  or  midriff.  The  greatelt  part  of  it 
is  compofed  of  mulcular  fibres ;  and  on  this  account 
fyftematic  writers  ufuallv  place  it  very  properly  among 
the  mufcles.  Its  middle  part  is  tendinous,  and  it  is 
covered  by  the  pleura  above,  and  by  the  peritonaeum 
below.  It  feems  to  have  been  improperly  named  fep- 
tum  tranfverfum ,  as  it  does  not  make  a  plane  tranf- 
verfe  divifion  of  the  two  cavities,  but  forms  a  kind  of 
vault,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  attached  to  the  fter¬ 
num.  Laterally  it  is  fixed  to  the  laft  of  the  true  ribs, 
and  to  all  the  falfe  ribs  :  and  its  lower  and  pufterior 
part  is  attached  to  the  vertebrae  lumborum,  where  it 
may  be  faid  to  be  divided  into  two  portions  or  crura 
(*)• 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  diaphragm  are  derived 
from  the  aorta,  and  its  veins  pats  into  the  vena  cava. 
Its  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  cervical  pairs. 
It  affords  a  paffage  to  the  vena  cava  through  its  ten¬ 
dinous  part,  and  to  the  oefophagus  through  its  fltlhy 
portion.  The  aorta  paffes  down  behind  it  between  its 
crura. 

The  diaphragm  not  only  ferves  to  divide  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen,  but  by  its  mufcular  ftrufture  is 
rendered  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  refpiration.  When 
its  fibres  contrafl,  its  convex  fide,  which  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  thorax,  becomes  gradually  flat,  and  by  in- 
creafing  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  affords  room  for  a 
complete  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  air 
which  is  then  drawn  into  them  by  the  aft  of  infpira- 
tion.  The  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  then  relax  ;  and  as 
it  refumes  its  former  ftate,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  be¬ 
comes  gradually  diminifhed,  and  the  air  is  driven  out 
again  from  the  lungs  by  a  motion  contrary  to  the  for¬ 
mer  one,  called  expiration. 

It  is,  in  fome  meafure,  by  means  of  the  diaphragm, 
that  we  void  the  faeces  at  the  anus,  and  empty  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder.  Betides  thefe  offices,  the  a£ts  of  cough¬ 
ing,  fneezing,  fpeaking,  laughing,  gating,  and  fighing, 
could  not  take  place  without  its  artiftance  ;  and  the 
gentle  preffure  which  all  the  abdominal  vifcera  receive 
from  its  conllant  and  regular  motion,  cannot  fail  to  af- 
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lift  in  the  performance  of  the  feveral  functions  which 
were  afcribed  to  thofe  vifcera. 

SECT.  V.  Of  the  Trachea. 

The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  is  a  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  canal,  through  which  the  air  paffes  into 
the  lungs.  Its  upper  part,  which  is  called  the  larynx, 
b  compofed  of  five  cartilages.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe 
cartilages  is  placed  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the 
larynx,  and  is  called  epiglottis ,  which  has  been  before 
fpoken  of,  as  doling  the  paffage  to  the  lungs  in  the  aft 
of  fwallowing.  At  the  fide  of  the  glottis  are  placed, 
the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  of  a  very  com¬ 
plex  figure,  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed.  The  anterior 
and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  up  of  two  carti¬ 
lages  ;  one  of  which  is  called  thyroides  or  fcutiformis, 
from  its  being  lhaped  like  a  buckler;  and  the  other 
cricoides  or  annularis ,  from  its  refembling  a  ring.  Both 
thefe  cartilages  may  be  felt  immediately  under  the  £kin^ 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  thyroides,  by  its 
convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called  pomum  adami, 
which  is  ufuallv  more  confiderable  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  fubjeft. 

All  thefe  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other  by 
means  of  very  elaftic  ligamentous  fibres ;  and  are  ena¬ 
bled,  by  the  artiftance  of  their  feveral  mufcles,  to  dilate 
or  contraft  the  paffage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  perform 
that  variety  of  motion  which  feems  to  point  cut  the 
larynx  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice  ;  for  when 
the  air  paffes  out  through  a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it 
produces  no  found. 

Thefe  cartilages  are  moiftened  by  a  mucus,  which 
feems  to  be  feparated  by  minute  glands  fituated  near 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  covered  ante¬ 
riorly  and  laterally  by  a  confiderable  body,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  glandular  ftrufture,  and  from  its 
fituation  near  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  called  the  thyroid 
gland ;  though  its  excretory  duft  has  not  yet  been  dif¬ 
covered,  or  its  real  ufe  afcertained. 

The  glottis  is  interiorly  covered  by  a  very  fne  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  moil’  ned  bv  a  conftant  fupply  of  a 
watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx,  the  canal  begins  to 
take  the  name  of  trachea  or  afperia  artena,  and  extends 
from  thence  as  far  down  as  the  third  or  fourth  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  back,  where  it  divides-  into  two  branches,, 
which  are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tube.  Each  of 
thefe  bronchi  (y)  ramifies  through  the  fubftance  c£ 
that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  diftributed  by 
an  infinite  number  of  branches,  which  are  formed  of 
cartilages,  feparated  from  each  other  like  thofe  of  the 
trachea,  by  an  intervening  membranous  and  ligamen- 
tarv  fubftance..  Each  of  thefe  cartilages  is  of  an  angu¬ 
lar  figure;  and  as  they  become  gradually.  l«fs  and  lefs 


(x)  Anatomical  writers  have  ufuallv  defcribed  the  diaphragm  as  being  made  up  of  two  mufcles  united  by  a 
middle  tendon  ;  and  thefe  two  portions  or  crura  form  w  hat  they  fpeak  of  as  the  inferior  mufclt ,  arifing  from  the 
tides  and  fore  part  of  the  vertebrae. 

(y)  The  right  bronchial  tube  is  ufually  found  to  be  fomewhat  fhorter  and  thicker  than  the  left  ;  and  M.  Por¬ 
tal,  who  has  publifhed  a  memoir  on  the  aftion  of  the  lungs  on  the  aorta  in  refpiration,  obferves,  that  the  left 
bronchial  tube  is  cloftly  contracted  bv  the  aorta  ;  and  from  fome  experiment-  he  is  induced  to  conclude,  t^at  in 
the  firft  refpirations,  the  air  only  enters  into  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs.  Memoires  de  l  steademtt  Royate  Jt: 
Sciences,  1769. 
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.5-  :he  '•*eir  ui3meier,  the  lower  ones  are  in  feme  measure 
l  :  "  received  into  tkofe  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 

Deing  ir.nated,  gradually  collapie  by  the  air  being  pulh- 
eu  out  from  them  in  expiration.  As  the  branches  of 
the  bronchi  become  more  minute,  their  cartilages  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  angular  and  membranous,  till  at 
length  they  are  round  to  be  pericctly  membranous,  and 
at  laft:  become  invifible. 

T ue  trachea  is  turnifhed  with  fieffiv  or  mufcular 
fibres  ;  tome  of  which  pafs  through  its  whole  extent 
longitudinally,  while  the  others  are  carried  round  it  in 
a  circu;ar  direction;  fo  that  by  the  contraction  or  re¬ 
lax  at:  n  of  thefe  fibres,  it  is  enabled  to  thorten  or 
lengthen  itfelf,  and  likewiie  to  dilate  or  contradt  the 
diameter  of  its  paflage. 

The  trachea  and  its  branches,  in  all  their  ramifi¬ 
cations,  are  fumithed  with  a  great  number  of  fmall 
glands  which  are  lodged  in  their  cellular  fubftance, 
2nd  difebarge  a  mucous  fluid  on  the  inner  furface  of 
thefe  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it  con- 
flantly  open,  afford  a  free  paflage  to  the  air,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  be  inceflantly  refpiring  ;  and  its  mem¬ 
branous  part,  by  being  capable  of  contraction  and  di¬ 
latation,  enables  us  to  receire  and  expel  the  air  in  a 
.greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and  with  more  or  lefs  velocity, 
as  may  be  required  in  Urging  or  in  declamation.  This 
membranous  ftructure  of  the  trachea  pofteriorly  ftems 
likewife  to  affift  in  the  defeent  of  the  food,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  that  impediment  to  its  paflage  down  the  oefopha- 
;gus,  which  might  be  expefted  if  the  cartilages  were 
complete  rings. 

The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and 
-fubc’avian  arteries,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugulars. 
Its  nerves  arife  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  eighth 
.pair,  and  from  the  ctrvical  plexus. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Lungs. 

- The  lungs  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
breait.  They  are  of  a  foft  and  fpongy  texture,  and 
are  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  mediaftinum,  and  are  externally  co¬ 
vered  by  a  production  of  the  pleura,  tach  of  thefe  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  lefler  lobes ;  and  we  com¬ 
monly  find  three  in  the  right  fide  of  the  cavity,  and 
two  in  the  left. 

To  difeover  the  ftructure  of  the  lung*,  it  is  required 
to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  which  were 
deferibed  in  the  laft  fedtion.  Thefe  becoming  gradu¬ 
ally  more  and  more  minute,  at  length  terminate  in  the 
cellular  lpaces  or  veficle*,  which  make  up  the  greatelt 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  readily  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other. 

The-  lungs  feem  to  pofiefs  but  little  fenfibility. 
Their  nerves,  which  are  fmall,  and  few  in  number,  are 
derived  from  the  intercoftal  and  eighth  pair.  This  laft 
pair  having  reached  the  thorax,  lends  off  a  branch  on 
each  fide  of  the  trachea,  called  the  recurrent ,  which 
reafeends  at  the  back  of  the  trachea,  to  which  it  fur- 
nithes  branches  in  its  afeent,  as  well  as  to  the  cefopba- 
gus,  but  it  is  chiefly  diftributed  to  the  larynx  and  its 
mufcles.  By  dividing  the  recurrent  and  fuperior  la¬ 
ryngeal  nerves  at  their  origin,  an  animal  is  deprived  of 
its  voice. 
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There  are  two  feries  of  arteries  which  carry  bleed  Of  ti  e 
to  the  lungs:  thele  are  the  arteriie  bronckiaks,  and  the  Th  rux. 
pulmonary  arterv.  v — ' 

The  arteria;  bronchiales  begin  ufually  by  two  branches  ; 
one  of  which  commonly  arifes  from  the  right  interco¬ 
ftal,  and  the  other  from  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  :  but 
fomelimes  there  are  three  of  thefe  arteries,  and  in  feme 
fubjeCts  only  one.  The  ufe  of  thefe  arteries  is  to  ferve 
for  the  nourilhment  of  the  lungs ;  and  their  ramifica¬ 
tions  are  feen  creeping  everywhere  on  the  branches  of 
the  bronchi.  The  blood  is  brought  back  from  them 
by  the  bronchial  veins  into  the  vena  azygos. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  are  not  intended  for 
the  nouriibment  of  the  lungs  ;  but  the  blood  in  its 
paflage  through  them  is  deftined  to  undergo  forne 
changes,  or  to  acquire  certain  effential  properties  (from 
'the  action  of  the  air),  which  it  has  loft  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  receives  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  ;  and  dividing  into  two  branches,  accom¬ 
panies  the  bronchi  everywhere,  by  its  ramifications 
through  the  lungs  ;  and  the  blood  is  afterwards  con¬ 
veyed  back  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  which  gradually 
forming  a  confiderable  trunk,  goes  to  empty  itfelf  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  •,  fo  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  enters  into  the  lungs,  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  is  fent  in  the  fame  proportion  of  time 
through  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 


Sect.  VII.  Of  Refpiration. 


Respiration' conftitutes  one  of  thofe  fundlions  which  nr 
are  properly  termed  vita/,  as  being  effential  to  life;  for 
to  live  and  to  breathe  are  in  fadt  fynonvmous  terms. 

It  confifts  in  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  thorax,  by  firll  infpiring  air  into  the  lungs,  and 
then  expelling  it  from  them  in  expiration. 

It  will  perhaps  be  eafy  to  dillinguifti  and  point  out 
the  feveral  phenomena  of  refpiration  ;  but  to  explain 
their  phyfical  caufe  will  be  attended  with  difficulty  : 
for  it  will  naturally  be  inquired,  how  the  lungs,  when 
emptied  of  the  air,  and  contracted  by  expiration,  be¬ 
come  again  inflated,  they  tbemfelves  being  perfedlly 
paflive  r  How  the  ribs  are  elevated  in  oppofition  to 
their  own  natural  fituation  ?  and  why  the  diaphragm  is 
contracted  downwards  towards  the  abdomen  ?  Were  we 
to  affert  that  the  air,  by  forcing  its  way  into  the  cavity 
of  the  lungs,  dilated  them,  and  confequently  elevated 
the  ribs  and  preffed  down  the  diaphragm,  ne  fhnuld 
fpeak  erroneouflv.  What  induces  the  firft  infpiration, 
it  is  not  e&fy  to  afeertain  ;  but  after  an  animal  has  once 
refpired,  it  would  feem  likely  that  the  blood,  after  ex¬ 
piration,  finding  its  paflage  through  the  lungs  obftruCt- 
ed,  becomes  a  ftimulus,  which  induces  the  intercoftal 
mufcles  and  the  diaphragm  to  contraCt,  and  enlarge  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  confequence  perhaps  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  nervous  influence,  which  we  will  not  here  attempt 
to  explain.  The  air  then  rudies  into  the  lungs  ;  every 
branch  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  all  the  ceilular  (pa¬ 
ces  into  which  they  open,  become  fully  dilated  ;  and 
the  pulmonary  veffeU  being  equally  diftended,  the  blood 
flows  through  them  with  eafe.  But  as  the  ftimulus 
which  firft  oceafioned  this  dilatation  ceafes  fco  operate, 
the  mufcles  gradually  contract ;  the  diaphragm  rifes  up¬ 
wards  again,  and  diminiffies  the  cavity  of  the  cheft;  the 
.  ribs 
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Of  the  ribs  return  to  their  former  ftate ;  and  as  the  air  paffes 
Th“rax'  .  out  in  expiration,  the  lungs  gradually  collapfe,  and  a 
refiftance  of  the  paffage  to  the  blood  again  takes  place. 
But  the  heart  continuing  to  receive  and  expel  the 
blood,  the  pulmonary  artery  begins  again  to  be  diflend- 
ed,  the  ftimulus  is  renewed,  and  the  fame  procefs  is 
repeated,  and  continues  to  be  repeated,  in  a  regular 
fuccefiion,  during  life  :  for  though  the  mufcles  of  refpi- 
ration,  having  a  mixed  motion,  are  (unlike  the  heart) 
in  fome  meafure  dependent  on  the  will,  yet  no  human 
being,  after  having  once  refpired,  can  live  many  mo¬ 
ments  without  it.  In  an  attempt  to  hold  one’s  breath, 
the  blood  foon  begins  to  diltend  the  veins,  which  are 
unable  to  empty  their  contents  into  the  heart  ;  arid  we 
are  able  only,  during  a  very  little  time,  to  refill  the  ili- 
mulus  to  infpiration.  In  drowning,  the  circulation 
feems  to  be  (lopped  upon  this  principle  ;  and  in  hang¬ 
ing.  the  preffure  made  on  the  jugular  veins,  may  co¬ 
operate  with  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration  in  bringing  on 
death. 

Till  within  thefe  few  years  phyliologifts  were  entire¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  refpiration.  It  was  at  length 
difcovered  in  part  by  the  illutlrious  Dr  Priellley.  He 
found  that  the  air  expired  by  animals  was  phlogillicat- 
ed  ;  and  that  the  air  was  fitter  for  refpiration,  or  for 
fupporting  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  it  was  freer 
from  the  phlogiftie  principle.  It  had  long  been  obferv- 
cd  that  the  blood  in  palling  through  the  lungs  ac¬ 
quired  a  more  florid  colour.  He  therefore  fufpefled, 
that  it  was  owing  to  its  having  imparted  phlogitlon  to 
the  air  :  and  he  fatisfied  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  this 
idea  by  experiments,  which  (howed,  that  the  craffamen- 
tum  of  extravafated  blood  phlogillicated  air  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  loll  its  dark  colour.  He  farther  found, 
that  blood  thus  reddened  had  a  llrong  attraflion  for 
phlogillon  ;  infomuch  that  it  was  capable  of  taking  it 
from  phlogillicated  air,  thereby  becoming  of  a  darker 
colour.  From  hence  it  appeared  that  the  blood,  in  its 
circulation  through  the  arterial  fyllem,  imbibes  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  phlogillon,  which  is  difcharged 
from  it  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

This  difcovery  has  fince  been  profecuted  by  two  very 
ingenious  phyliologifts,  Dr  Crawford  and  Air  Elliot. 

It  had  been  fhown  by  ProfelTors  Black  and  Irvine,  that 
different  bodies  have  different  capacities  for  containing 
fire.  For  example,  that  oil  and  water,  when  equally 
hot  to  the  fenfe  and  the  thermometer,  contain  differ¬ 
ent  proportions  of  that  principle  ;  and  that  unequal 
quantities  of  it  are  required,  in  order  to  raife  thofe 
fubftances  to  like  temperatures.  The  inquiries  of  Dr 
Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot  tend  to  prove,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  bodies  for  containing  fire  are  diminifhed  by 
the  addition  of  phlogillon,  and  increafed  by  its  fepara- 
tion  :  the  capacity  of  calx  of  antimony,  for  example, 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  antimony  itfelf.  Com¬ 
mon  air  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fire  ;  combuftible 
bodies  very  little.  In  combuftion,  a  double  elective 
attraction  takes  place  ;  the  phlogillon  of  the  body  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  the  air,  the  fire  contained  in  the  air 
to  the  combuftible  body.  But  as  the  capacity  of  the 
latter  is  not  increafed  fo  much  as  that  of  the  former  is 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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diminiflied,  only  part  of  the  extricated  fire  will  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  body.  The  remainder  therefore  will  raife 
the  temperature  ot  the  compound  $  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  heat  attending  combuftion.  As  the 
ule  of  refpiration  is  to  dephlogifticate  the  blood,  it  fe  ms 
probable,  that  a  like  double  elective  attraction  takes 
Place  in  this  procefs :  the  phlogillon  of  the  blood  be¬ 
ing  transferied  to  the  air,  and  the  fire  contained  in  the 
air  to  the  blood  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacities  being  equal,  the  whole  of  the  extricated  fire  is 
abforbed  by  the  latter.  The  blood  in  this  Hate  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  body,  imbibes  phlogillon,  and  of 
courle  gives  out  its  fire  ;  part  only  of  which  is  abforb¬ 
ed  by  the  parts  furnilhing  the  phlogillon,  the  remain¬ 
der,  as  in  combuftion,  becoming  fimfible  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  caufe  of  tne  heat  of  the  bodv,  or  what  is  call¬ 
ed  animal  heat. 

In  confirmation  of  this  doClrine  it  may  be  obferved. 
that  the  venous  blood  contains  lefs  fire  than  the  ar¬ 
terial  ;  combuftible  bodies  lefs  than  ineombuftible  ones  ; 
and  that  air  contains  lels  of  this  principle,  according  as 
it  is  rendered,  by  combination  with  phlogillon,  lefs  fit 
for  refpiration  (z). 

In  afeending  very  high  mountains,  refpiration  h 
found  to  become  Ihort  and  frequent,  and  lometimes  to 
be  attended  with  a  fpitting  of  blood.  Thefe  fymptoms 
feem  to  be  occalioned  by  the  air  being  too  rare  and 
thin  to  dilate  the  lungs  fufficiently  ;  and  the  blood 
gradually  accumulating  in  the  pulmonary  veffels,  fome- 
times-  burlls  through  their  coats  and  is  brought  up  by 
coughing.  I  his  has  likewife  been  accounted  for  in  a 
different  way,  by  fuppofing  that  the  air  contained  in 
the  blood,  not  receiving  an  equal  preffure  from  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  expands,  and  at  length  ruptures  the 
very  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veffels  j  upon 
the  fame  principle  that  fruits  and  animals  put  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  are  feen  to  fwell  as  the 
outer  air  becomes  exhaufted.  But  the  late  Dr  Dar¬ 
win  publilhed  fome  experiments,  in  which  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  prove,  that  no  air  or  elaftic  vapour  docs  exift 
in  the  blood-veffels,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed ; 
and  he  is  induced  to  impute  the  fpitting  of  blood  which 
has  fometimes  taken  place  in  alcending  high  moun¬ 
tains,  to  accident,  or  to  violent  exertions  ;  as  it  never 
happens  to  animals  that  are  put  into  the  exhaufted  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  the  diminution  of  preffure 
is  many  times  greater  than  on  the  fummit  of  the  high- 
eft  mountains. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Voice. 

Respiration  has  already  been  deferi bed  as  affording 
us  many  advantages  ;  and  next  to  that  of  life,  its  mod 
important  ufe  feems  to  be  that  of  forming  the  voice 
and  fpeech.  The  ancients,  and  almoft  all  the  moderns 
have  confidered  the  organ  of  fpeech  as  a  kind  of  mufi- 
cal  inftrument,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  Hute,  to 
an  hautboy,  to  an  organ,  Sec.  and  they  argue  after  the 
following  manner  : 

The  trachea,  which  begins  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  goes  to  terminate  in  the  lungs,  may  be  compared 
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of  the  to  the  pipe  of  an  organ  ;  the  langs  dilating  like  bellows 

Thorax,  during  the  time  of  infpiration;  and  as  the  air  is  driven 
0U[  fVom  them  in  infpiralion,  it  finds  its  pafi'age  firait- 
ened  by  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  againft  which  it 
ftrikes.  As  thefe  cartilages  are  more  or  lefs  elaftic, 
they  occafion  in  their  turn  more  or  lefs  vibration  in  the 
air,  and  thus  produce  the  found  of  the  voice  •,  the  va¬ 
riation  in  the  found  and  tone  or  which  depends  on  the 
flate  of  the  glottis,  which,  when  ftraitened,  produces  an 
acute  tone,  and  a  grave  one  when  dilated. 

M.  Ferein  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  very  ingenious  theory  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  voice.  Fie  confidered  the  organ  of  the 
voice  as  a  firing  as  well  as  a  wind  inftrument ;  fo 
that'  what  art  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  conftruft, 
and  what  both  the  fathers  Merfenne  and  Kireher  fo 
much  w idled  to  fee,  M.  Ferein  imagined  he  had  at 
length  difeovered  in  the  human  body.  He  obferves, 
that  there  are  at  the  edges  of  the  glottis  certain  tendi¬ 
nous  chords,  placed  horizontally  acrofs  it,  which  are 
capable  of  confiderable  vibration,  fo  as  to  produce 
found,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  produced  by  the 
itri  ngs  of  a  violin  or  a  harpfichord  :  and  he  fuppufes 
that  the  air,  as  it  paffes  out  from  the  lungs,  afts  as  a 
bow  on  thefe  firings,  while  the  efforts  of  the  breafi 
and  lungs  regulate  its  motion,  and  produce  the  variety 
of  tones.  So  that,  according  to  this  fyfiem,  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  voice  is  not  occafioned  by  the  dilatation  or 
contraftion  of  the  glottis,  but  by  the  diftenfion  or  re¬ 
laxation  of  thefe  firings,  the  found  being  more  or  lefs 
acute  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ftretched 
out.  Another  writer  on  this  fubjeft  fuppofes,  that  the 
organ  of  voice  is  a  double  infirument,  which  produces 
in  unifon  two  founds  of  a  different  nature  ;  one  by 
means  of  the  air,  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  chords 
of  the  glottis.  Neither  of  thefe  fyfiems,  however,  is 
univerfally  adopted.  They  are  both  liable  to  infupe- 
rable  difficulties ;  fo  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
voice  is  formed  has  never  yet  been  fatisfaftorily  afeer- 
tained  :  we  may  obferve,  however,  that  the  found  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  glottis  is  not  articulated.  To  effect  this, 
it  is  required  to  pafs  through  the  mouth,  where  it  is 
differently  modified  by  the  action  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  either  puflied  againft  the  teeth,  or  upwards 
towards  the  palate  ;  detaining  it  in  its  paffage,  or  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  How  freely,  by  contracting  or  dilating  the 
mouth. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  DejeElion. 

u3  By  dejeftion  we  mean  the  aft  of  voiding  the  faces 
at  the  anus  j  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  condufted  was  referved  for  this  part  of  the  work, 
becaufe  it  feemed  to  require  a  knowledge  of  refpiration 
to  be  perfeftly  underftood. 

The  inteftines  were  deferibed  as  having  a  periftaltic 
motion,  by  which  the  faces  were  gradually  advancing 
towards  the  anus.  Now,  whenever  the  faces  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  inteftinum  reftum  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  become  troublefome,  either  by  their  weight  or 
acrimony,  they  excite  a  certain  uneafinefs  which  in¬ 
duces  us  to  go  to  ftoo!. — To  effeft  this,  we  begin  by 
making  a  confiderable  mfpiration  in  confequcnce  of 
which  the  diaphragm  is  carried  downwards  towards 
the  lower  belly  )  the  abdominal  mufcles  are  at  the  fame 
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time  contrafted  in  obedience  to  the  will  :  and  the  in-  Of  the 
teftines  being  compreffed  on  all  fides,  the  refiftance  of  Thorax, 
the  fphindler  is  overcome,  and  the  feces  pafs  out  at  the  'r~~ 
anus  j  which  is  afterwards  drawn  up  by  its  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  are  called  levatores  ani,  and  then  by 
means  of  its  fphinRer  is  again  contrafted  :  but  it  fome- 
tirnes  happens,  as  in  dyfenteries  for  infiar.ee,  that  the 
feces  are  very  liquid,  and  have  confiderable  acrimo¬ 
ny  j  and  then  the  irritation  they  occafion  is  more  fre¬ 
quent,  fo-  as  to  promote  their  difeharge  without  any 
prefiure  from  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  mufcles  5 
and  fometimes  involuntarily,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the 
fphinfter  becomes  paralytic. 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  Pericardium ,  and  of  the  Heart  and 
its  Auricles. 

The  two  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  which  pericar- 
were  deferibed  as  forming  the  mediaftinum,  recede  one  ilium, 
from  the  other,  fo  as  to  afford  a  lodgment  to  a  firm 
membranous  fac,  in  which  the  heart  is  fecurely  lodg¬ 
ed  j  this  fac,  which  is  the  pericardium ,  appears  to  be 
compofed  of  two  tunics,  united  to  each  other  by  cel¬ 
lular  membrane. — The  outer  coat,  which  is  thick,  and 
in  fome  places  of  a  tendinous  complexion,  is  a  pro- 
duftion  of  the  mediaftinum  j,  the  inner  coat,  which  is 
extremely  thin,  is  reflefted  over  the  auiiclts  and  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tunica 
conjunftiva,  after  lining  the  eyelids,  is  reflefted  over 
the  eye.  , 

This  bag  adheres  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  contains  a  coagulable  lymph,  the  liquor 
pericardii ',  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  heart  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  its  motions  5  and  Teems  to  be  fecreted  and  ab- 
forbed  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  in  the  other  cavities 
of  the  body. 

The  arteries  of  the  percardium  are  derived  from  the 
phrenic,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  veins  of  the  fame  name  j 
its  nerves  are  likewife  branches  of  the  phrenic. 

The  fize  of  the  pericardium  is  adapted  to  that  of  the 
heart,  being  ufually  large  enough  to  contain  it  loofe- 
ly.  As  its  cavity  does  not  extend  to  the  fternum,  the 
lungs  cover  it  in  infpiration  and  as  it  everywhere  in¬ 
verts  the  heart,  it  effectually  feeurcs  it  from  being  in¬ 
jured  by  lymph,  pus,  or  any  other  fluid,  extravafated 
into  the  cavities  of  the-thorax. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  mufcle  of  a  conical  fliape,  fi-  Heart,  ai 
tuated  tranfverfely  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  me-  its  auncl 
diaftinum,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  j  having  its 
bafis  turned  towards  the  right  fide,  and  its  point  or 
apex  towards  the  left, — Its  lower  furfac-e  is  fomewhat  . 
flattened  towards  the  diaphragm.  Its  bafis,  from  which 
the  great  vtffels  originate,  is  covered  with  fat  j  and  it 
has  two  hollow  and  flefiiy  appendages,  called  auricles. 

— Hound  thefe  feveral  openings,  the  heart  feems  to  be 
of  a  firm  ligamentous  texture,  from  which  all  its  fibres 
feem  to  originate  5  and  as  they  advance  from  thence 
towards  the  apex,  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  feems  to  be¬ 
come  thinner. 

The  heart  includes  two  cavities  or  ventricles ,  which 
are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  flefliy  fi.ptum  j  one 
of  thefe  is  called  the  right,  and  the  other  the  /eft,  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  though  perhaps,  with  refpeft  to  their  fituation, 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  diftinguifii  them  into  the 
anterior  and  toferior  ventricles.. 

The 
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Of  the  The  heart  is  exteriorly  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem- 

iinrx.  brane  ;  and  its  ftrufture  L  perfectly  umfcu’ar  or  fleffiy, 
"  *  being  compofed  of  fibres  which  are  deferibed  as  pal¬ 
ling  in  different  directions  •,  fome  as  being  extended 
longitudinally  from  the  bafis  to  the  apex ;  others,  as 
taking  an  oblique  or  fpiral  cdurfe  ;  and  a  third  fort  as 
being  placed  in  a  tranlVerfe  direction  (a). — Within 
the  two  ventricles  wc  obferve  feveral  furrows ;  and 
there  are  likewife  tendinous  firings,  which  arife  from 
fiefhy  column a  in  the  two  cavities,  and  are  attached  to 
the  valves  of  the  auricles :  That  the  ufe  of  thefe  and 
the  other  valves  of  the  heart  may  be  underfiood,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  four  large  veffels  pafs  out  from 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  viz.  two  arteries  and  two  veins; 
and  that  each  of  thefe  veffels  is  furniihed  with  a  thin 
membranous  production,  which  is  attached  all  round 
to  the  borders  of  their  feveral  orifices,  from  whence 
hanging  loofely  down  they  appear  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  diftinft  portions.  But  as  their  ufes  in  the 
arteries  and  veins  are  different,  fo  are  they  differently 
difpofed.  Thofe  of  the  arteries  are  intended  to  give 
way  to  the  paffage  of  the  blood  into  them  from  the 
ventricles,  but  to  oppofe  its  return  :  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  conffruCted  fo  as  to 
allow  the  blood  only  to  pafs  into  the  heart.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  different  ufes,  we  find  the  valves  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  aorta  attached  to  the 
orifices  of  thofe  veffels,  fo  ns  to  have  their  concave 
furfaces  turned  towards  the  artery  ;  and  their  convex 
furfaces,  which  mutually  meet  together,  being  placed 
towards  the  ventricle,  only  permit  the  blood  to  pafs 
one  way,  which  is  into  the  arteries.  There  are  ufually 
three  of  thefe  valves  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  and  as  many  to  the  aorta ;  and  from  their  figure 
they  are  called  valvules  femilunares.  The  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  great  veins  and  the  ventricles  is 
by  means  of  the  two  appendages  or  auricles  into  which 
the  blood  is  difeharged  ;  fo  that  the  other  valves  which 
may  be  faid  to  belong  to  the  veins,  are  placed  in  each 
ventricle,  where  the  auricle  opens  into  it.  The  valves 
in  the  right  verftricle  are  ufually  three  in  number,  and 
are  named  va/vulee  tricufpides ;  but  in  the  left  ventricle 
we  commonly  obferve  only  two,  and  thefe  are  the 
valvu/ec  mitra/es.  'The  membranes  which  form  thefe 
valves  in  each  cavity  are  attached  fo  as  to  projeit  fome- 
what  forward;  and  both  the  tricufpides  and  the  mitra- 
les  are  connected  with  the  tendinous  firings,  which 
were  deferibed  as  arifing  from  the  ffclhy  columnee.  By 
the  contraction  of  either  ventricle  the  blood  is  driven 
into  the  artery  which  communicates  with  that  ventri¬ 
cle ;  and  thefe  tendinous  firings  being  gradually  re¬ 
laxed  as  the  fides  of  the  cavity  are  brought  nearer  to 
each  other,  the  valves  naturally  clofe  the  opening  into 
the  auricle,  and  the  blood  neceffarily  direCts  its  courfe 
into  the  then  only  open  paffage,  which  is  into  the  ar- 
tery  ;  but  after  this  contraction  the  heart  bt corner  re¬ 
laxed,  the  tendinous  firings  are  again  firetched  out, 
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and,  urawing  the  valves  of  the  auricle  downwards,  the 
blood  is  poured  by  the  veins  into  the  ventricle,  from 
whence,  by  another  contraction,  it  is  again  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  artery,  as  will  be  deferibed  hereafter.  The 
right  ventricle  is  not  quite  fo  long,  though  fomewliat 
larger  than  the  left ;  but  the  latter  has  more  fubfiance 
than  the  other;  and  this  feems  to  be,  becaufe  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  tranfmit  the  blood  to  the  rnofi  diftant  parts 
of  the  body,  whereas  the  right  ventricle  difiributes  it 
only  to  the  luntrs. 

I  he  heart  receives  its  nerves  from  the  par  valuta 
and  the  intercoftals.  The  arteries  which  ferve  for”  its 
nourifhment  are  two  in  number,  and  arife  from  the 
aorta.  They  furround  in  fome  meafure  the  bafis  of 
the  heart,  and  from  this  courfe  are  called  the  coronary 
arteries.  From  thefe  arteries  the  blood  is  returned  by 
veins  of  the  fame  name  into  the  auricles,  and  even  in¬ 
to  the  ventricles. 

The  mufcular  bags  called  the  auricles  are  fituated  at 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  at  the  fides  of  each  other  ;  and, 
correfponding  with  the  two  ventricles,  are  like  thofe; 
two  cavities  diftinguilhed  into  right  and  left.  Thefe 
facs,  which  are  anteriorly  unequal,  have  externally  a 
jagged  appendix  ;  which,  from  its  having  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  extremity  of  an  ear,  has  given  them  their 
name  of  auricles. 
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Sect.  XI.  A/igiology,  or  a  Defer iptiati  of  the  Blood 
Veffels. 

The  heart  has  been  deferibed  as  contracting  itfelf,  l2$ 
and  throwing  the  blood  from  its  two  ventricles  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  and  then  as  re¬ 
laxing  itfelf  and  receiving  a  frefii  feipply  from  two  large 
veins,  which  are  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  vena  ca¬ 
va.  We  will  now  point  out  the  principal  difiributions 
of  thefe  veffels. 

The  pulmonary  artery  arifes  from  the  right  ventri¬ 
cle  by  a  large  trunk,  which  foon  divides  into  two  con- 
fiderable  branches,  which  pafs  to  the  right  and  left 
lobes  of  the  lungs  :  each  of  thefe  branches  is  after¬ 
wards  divided  and  fubdivided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  branches  and  ramifications,  which  extend  through 
the  whole  fubfiance  of  the  lungs;  and  from  thefe 
branches  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  veins,  which, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  arteries,  begin  by  very 
minute  canals,  and  gradually  become  larger,  forming 
at  length  four  large  trunks  called  pulmonary  veins, 
which  terminate  in  the  left  auricle  by  one  o  mmon 
opening,  from  whence  the  blood  paffes  into  the  left 
ventricle.  From  this  fame  ventricle  arifes  the  aorta  or 
great  artery ,  which  at  its  beginning  is  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter  :  it  foon  fend«  off  two  branches,  the  coro¬ 
naries,  which  go  to  be  difiribated  to  the  heart  and  its 
auricles.  After  this,  at  or  about  the  third  or  fourth 
vertebra  of  the  back,  it  makes  a  confiderable  curva¬ 
ture  ;  from  this  curvature  (b)  arife  three  arteries  ;  one 
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(a)  Authors  differ  about  the  courfe  and  cbfiinCtions  of  thefe  fibres;  and  it  feems  right  to  obferve,  that  the 
firuCture  of  the  heart  being  more  compact  than  that  of  other  mufcles,  its  fibres  are  not  eafily  feparated. 

(b)  Anatomifts  ufually  call  the  upper  part  of  this  curvature  aorta  afeendens  ;  and  the  other  part  of  the  artery 
to  its  divifion  at  the  iliacs,  aorta  defeendens  ;  but  they  differ  about  the  place  where  this  dillinction  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  it  feems  fufKciently  to  anftvcr  every  purpofe,  to  fpcak  only  of  the  aorta  and  its  curvature. 
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of  which  foon  divides  into  two  branches.  The  firft 
two  are  the  left  fubclavian  and  the  left  carotid,  and  the 
third  is  a  common  trunk  to  the  right  fubclavian  and 
right  carotid  ;  though  fometimes  both  the  carotids  arife 
diftindlly  from  the  aorta. 

The  two  carotids  afcend  with  the  fubclavians,  along 
the  tides  of  the  trachea  ;  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  larynx,  divide  into  two  principal  branches,  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  carotid.  The  firft:  of  thefe  runs  a 
little  way  backwards  in  a  bending  dire&ion  •,  and  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  under  part  of  the  ear,  pafles  through 
the  canal  in  the  os  petrofum,  and  entering  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium,  is  diftributed  to  the  brain  and 
the  membranes  which  envelope  it,  and  likewife  to  the 
eye.  The  external  carotid  divides  into  feveral  branch¬ 
es,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and 
other  parts  of  the  neck  ;  and  to  the  jaws,  lips, 
tongue,  eyes,  temples,  and  all  the  external  parts  of 
the  head. 

Each  fubclavian  is  likewife  divided  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  branches.  It  fends  off  the  vertebral  artenj , 
which  pafles  through  the  openings  we  fee  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  and  in  its  courfe  fends  off  many  ramifications 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Some  of  its  branches  are 
diftributed  to  the  fpinal  marrow',  and  after  a  confider- 
able  infle&ion  it  enters  into  the  cranium,  and  is  diftri¬ 
buted  to  the  brain.  The  fubclavian  likewife  fends  off 
branches  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  fcapula  5  and 
the  mediaftinum,  thymu=,  pericardium,  diaphragm,  the 
breaft  and  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  and  even  of  the 
abdomen,  derive  branches  from  the  fubclavian,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  alluding  to  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  diftributed  ;  as  the  mammary , 
the  phrenic ,  the  intercojlal,  & c.  But  notwithftanding 
the  great  number  of  branches  which  have  been  deferi- 
bed  as  arifing  from  the  fubclavian,  it  is  ftill  a  confider- 
able  artery  when  it  reaches  the  axilla,  where  it  drops 
its  former  name,  which  alludes  to  its  paflage  under  the 
clavicle,  and  is  called  the  axillary  artery  ;  from  which 
a  variety  of  branches  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  breaft,  fcapula,  and  arm. — But  its  main  trunk  ta¬ 
king  the  name  of  brachialis,  runs  along  on  the  infide 
of  the  arm  near  the  os  humeri,  till  it  reaches  the  joint 
of  the  fore  arm,  and  then  it  divides  into  two  branches. 
This  divifion,  however,  is  different  in  different  fubjefts  ; 
for  in  fome  it  takes  place  higher  up,  and  in  others  low¬ 
er  down.  When  it  happens  to  divide  above  the  joint, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  happy  difpofition  in  cafe  of 
an  accident  by  bleeding  ;  for  fuppofing  the  artery  to 
be  unfortunately  pundlured  by  the  lancet,  and  that  the 
haemorrhage  could  only  be  flopped  by  making  a  liga¬ 
ture  on  the  veffel,  one  branch  would  remain  unhurt, 
through  which  the  blood  would  pafs  uninterrupted  to 
the  fore  arm  and  hand.  One  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  brachialis  plunges  down  under  the  flexor  mufcles, 
and  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  ulna  ;  while  the  other 
is  carried  along  the  outer  furface  of  the  radius,  and  is 
eafily  felt  at  the  wrift,  where  it  is  only  covered  by  the 
common  integuments.  Both  thefe  branches  common¬ 
ly  unite  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  form  an  arterial 
arch,  from  whence  branches  are  detached  to  the  fin- 
gers. 

The  aorta,  after  having  given  off  at  its  curvature  the 
carotids  and  fubclavians  which  convey  blood  to  all  the 
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upper  parts  of  the  body,  defeends  upon  the  bodies  of  ofthe 
the  vertebras  a  little  to  the  left,  as  far  as  the  os  facrum,  Thoia: 
where  it  drops  the  name  of  aorta ,  and  divides  into  v~" 
two  confiderable  branches.  In  this  courfe,  from  its 
curvature  to  its  bifurcation,  it  fends  off  feveral  arteries 
in  the  following  order  :  1.  One  or  two  little  arteries, 
firft;  demonftrated  by  Ruyfch  as  going  to  the  bronchi, 
and  called  arteries  bronchioles  Ruyfchu.  2.  The  arte- 
riae  cefophagem.  Thefe  are  commonly  three  or  four  in 
number.  They  arife  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta, 
and  are  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  cefophagus.  3.  The 
inferior  intercoftal  arteries,  which  are  diftributed  be¬ 
tween  the  ribs  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arteries  of  the 
three  or  four  fuperior  ribs  are,  which  are  derived  from 
the  fubclavian.  Thefe  arteries  fend  off  branches  to 
the  medulla  fpinalis.  4.  The  diaphragmatic  or  infe¬ 
rior  phrenic  arteries,  which  go  to  the  diaphragm,  fto- 
mach,  omentum,  duodenum,  pancreas,  fpleen,  liver,  and 
gall-bladder.  ?.  The  coeliac,  which  fends  off  the  co¬ 
ronary  ftomachic,  the  fplenic,  and  the  hepatic  artery. 

6.  The  fuperior  mefenteric  artery,  which  is  diftributed 
to  the  mefentery  and  l'mall  inteftines.  7.  The  emul- 
gents,  which  go  to  the  kidneys.  8.  The  arteries 
which  are  diftributed  to  the  glandulm  renales.  9.  1  he 
fpermatic.  10.  The  inferior  mefenteric  artery,  which 
ramifies  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  mefentery 
and  the  large  inteftines.  A  branch  of  this  artery  which 
goes  to  the  redtum  is  called  the  internal  hetmorrhoidal. 

XI.  The  lumbar  arteries,  and  a  very  fraall  branch  called 
the  ficra,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
loins  and  abdomen,  and  to  the  os  facrum  and  medulla 
fpinalis. 

The  trunk  of  the  aorta,  when  it  has  reached  the 
laft  vertebra  lumborum,  or  the  os  facrum,  drops  the 
name  of  aorta,  and  feparates  into  two  forked  branches 
called  the  ilwcs.  Each  of  thefe  foon  divides  into  two 
branches  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  internal  iliac ,  or 
hypo^afric  artery,  and  is  diftributed  upon  the  contents 
of  the  pelvis  and  upon  the  mufcles  on  its  outer  fide. 

One  branch,  called  pudenda  communis,  fends  fmall  rami¬ 
fications  to  the  end  of  the  redtum  under  the  name  of 
hcemorrhoidalcs  externce,  and  is  afterwards  diftributed 
upon  the  penis.  The  other  branch,  the  external  iliac, 
after  having  given  off  the  circumflex  artery  of  the  os 
ilium  and  the  epigaftric,  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
redli  mufcles,  pafles  out  of  the  abdomen  under  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  and  takes  the  name  of  crural  artery. 

It  defeends  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  clofe  to  the 
os  femoris,  fending  off  branches  to  the  mufcles,  and 
then  finking  deeper  in  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh,  reach¬ 
es  the  ham,  where  it  takes  the  name  o  1  popliteal :  after 
this  it  feparates  into  two  confiderable  branches  ;  one  of 
which  is  called  the  anterior  tibia l  artery ;  the  other  di¬ 
vides  into  two  branches,  and  thefe  arteries  all  go  to  be 
diftributed  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

The  blood,  which  is  thus  diftributed  by  the  aorta 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  brought  back  by  the  veins, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  the  ultimate 
brandies  of  arteries;  and  uniting  together  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  heart,  at  length  form  the  large  trunks,  the 
vena  cava  afeendens,  and  vena  cava  defeendens. 

All  the  veins  which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the 
upper  extremities,  and  from  the  head  and  breaft,  pafs 
into  the  vena  cava  defeendens  ;  and  thofe  which  return 
it  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  terminate  in  the 

vena 
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Of  the  vena  cava  afcendens ;  and  thefe  two  cavas  uniting  to- 

Thorax.  gether,  as  they  approach  the  heart,  open  by  one  com- 
"  mon  orifice  into  the  left  auricle. 

It  does  not  here  feem  to  be  neceflary  to  follow  the 
different  divifions  of  the  veins  as  we  did  thofe  of  the 
arteries  ;  and  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  in 
general  every  artery  is  accompanied  by  its  vein,  and 
that  both  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  But, 
like  many  other  general  rules,  this  too  has  its  excep¬ 
tions  (c).  The  veins,  for  inflance,  which  accompany 
the  external  and  internal  carotid,  are  not  called  the 
carotid  veins ,  but  the  externa!  and  internal  jugular. — 
In  the  thorax  there  is  a  vein  diftinguifhed  by  a  pro¬ 
per  name,  and  this  is  the  azi/gos,  or  vena  Jine  pari. 
This  vein,  which  is  a  pretty  confiderable  one,  runs 
along  by  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  is  chiefly  deftined  to  receive  the  blood  from  the 
intercoftals  on  that  fide,  and  from  the  lower  half  of 
thofe  on  the  left  fide,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  vena 
cava  defcendens.  In  the  abdomen  we  meet  with  a 
vein,  which  is  a  ft  ill  more  remarkable  one,  and  this  is 
the  vena  portee,  which  performs  the  office  both  of  an 
artery  and  a  vein.  It  is  formed  by  a  reunion  of  all 
the  veins  which  come  from  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
omentum,  pancreas,  and  fpleen,  fo  as  to  compofe  one 
great  trunk,  which  goes  to  ramify  through  the  liver  ; 
and  after  having  depofited  the  bile,  its  ramifications 
unite,  and  bring  back  into  the  vena  cava,  not  only  the 
blood  which  the  vena  portae  had  carried  into  the  liver, 
but  likewife  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery.  Every 
artery  has  a  vein  which  correfponds  with  it  j  but  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  veins  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  arteries.  The  reafons  for  this  dif- 
pofition  are  perhaps  not  difficult  to  be  explained  •,  the 
blood  in  its  courfe  through  the  veins  is  much  farther 
removed  from  the  fource  and  caufe  of  its  motion,  which 
are  in  the  heart,  than  it  was  when  in  the  arteries ;  fo 
that  its  courfe  is  confequently  lefs  rapid,  and  enough 
of  it  could  not  poffibly  be  brought  back  to  the  heart 
in  the  moment  of  its  dilatation,  to  equal  the  quantity 
which  is  driven  into  the  arteries  from  the  two  ven¬ 
tricles  at  the  time  they  contrail ;  and  the  equilibri¬ 
um,  which  is  fo  effential  to  the  continuance  of  life  and 
health,  would  confequently  be  deftroyed,  if  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  veins  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  arteries, 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  rapidity  of  the  blood’s 
motion  through  the  arteries  exceeds  that  of  its  return 
through  the  veins. 

A  large  artery  ramifying  through  the  body,  and 
continued  to  the  minute  branches  of  veins,  which  gra¬ 
dually  unite  together  to  form  a  large  trunk,  may  be 
compared  to  two  trees  united  to  each  other  at  their 
tops  ;  or  rather  as  having  their  ramifications  fo  dif- 
pofed  that  the  two  trunks  terminate  in  one  common 
point  ;  and  if  we  farther  fuppofe,  that  both  thefe  trunks 
and  their  branches  are  hollow,  and  that  a  fluid  is  incef- 
fantly  circulated  through  them,  by  entering  into  one  of 
the  trunks  and  returning  through  the  other,  we  (hall  be 
enabled  to  conceive  how  the  blood  is  circulated  through 
the  veffels  of  the  human  body. 
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Every  trunk  of  an  artery,  before  it  divides,  is  nearly  Of  the 
cylindrical,  or  of  equal  diameter  through  its  whole  Thorax, 
length,  and  fo  are  all  its  branches  when  examined  fe-  ' "  1  1 
parately.  But  every  trunk  feems  to  contain  lefs  blood 
than  the  many  branches  do  into  which  that  trunk  fe- 
parates  ;  and  each  of  thefe  branches  probably  contains 
lefs  blood  than  the  ramifications  do  into  which  it  is 
fubdivided  :  and  it  is  the  fame  with  the  veins  ;  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  their  feveral  ramifications,  when  confidered  to¬ 
gether,  being  found  to  exceed  that  of  the  great  trunk 
which  they  form  by  their  union. 

The  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  to  the 
heart,  is  promoted  by  the  a&ion  of  the  mufcles,  and 
the  pulfation  of  the  arteries.  And  this  return  is  like¬ 
wife  greatly  affifted  by  the  valves  which  are  to  be  met 
■with  in  the  veins,  and  which  conftitute  one  of  the  great 
diftinClions  between  them  and  the  arteries.  Thefe 
valves,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  inner 
coat  of  the  veins,  permit  the  blood  to  flow  from  the 
extremities  towards  the  heart,  but  oppofe  its  return. 

They  are  moft  frequent  in  the  fmaller  veins.  As  the 
column  of  blood  increafes,  they  feem  to  become  lefs 
neceflary ;  and  therefore  in  the  vena  cava  afcendens,  we 
meet  with  only  one  valve,  which  is  near  its  origin. 

The  arteries  are  compofed  of  feveral  tunics.  Some 
writers  enumerate  five  of  thefe  tunics  ;  but  perhaps  we 
may  more  properly  reckon  only  three,  viz.  the  nervous, 
mufcular,  and  cuticular  coats.  The  veins  are  by  fome 
anatomifts  defcribed  as  having  the  fame  number  of 
coats  as  the  arteries ;  and  as  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
irritable,  we  cannot  with  propriety  fuppofe  them  to 
have  a  mufcular  tunic.  We  are  aware  of  Dr  Verf-  De  Arte- 
chuir’s  experiments  to  prove  that  the  jugular  and  fome  riorum  et 
other  veins  poflefs  a  certain  degree  of  irritabilitv  ;  but  '■  enar^,j'-i 
it  is  certain,  that  his  experiments,  repeated  by  others,  t0- 
have  produced  a  different  refult  ;  and  even  he  himfelt 
allows,  that  fometimes  he  was  unable  to  diftinguifh  any 
fuch  property  in  the  veins.  Both  thefe  feries  of  vef¬ 
fels  are  nourifhed  by  ftill  more  minute  arteries  and  veins, 
which  are  feen  creeping  over  their  coats  and  ramifying 
through  their  whole  fubftance,  and  are  called  vafa  va- 
forum ;  they  have  likewife  many  minute  branches  of 
nerves. 

The  arteries  are  much  ftronger  than  the  veins  ;  and 
they  feem  to  require  this  force,  to  be  enabled  to  refill 
the  impetus  with  which  the  blood  circulates  through 
them,  and  to  impel  it  on  towards  the  veins. 

When  the  heart  contrails,  it  impels  the  blood  into 
the  arteries,  and  fenfibly  diftends  them  •,  and  thefe  vef¬ 
fels  again  contraCl,  as  the  heart  becomes  relaxed  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  blood  from  the  auricles  j  fo  that  the  caufe 
of  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  arteries  ftenis 
to  be  eafy  to  be  underftood,  being  owing  in  part  to 
their  own  contractile  power,  and  in  part  to  the  aCtion 
of  the  heart  ;  but  in  the  veins,  the  efftCls  of  this  im- 
pulfe  not  being  fo  fenfibly  felt,  and  the  veffels  them- 
felves  having  little  or  no  contraCtile  power,  t lie  blood 
feems  to  flow  in  a  conllant  and  equal  llream  :  and  this, 
together  with  its  palling  gradually  from  a  fmall  chan¬ 
nel  into  a  larger  one,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  the 

veins 


(c)  In  the  extremities,  fome  of  the  deep-feated  veins,  and  all  the  fuperficial  ones,  take  a  courfe  different  from 
that  of  the  arteries. 
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Of  the  veins  have  no  pulfatory  motion,  except  the  large  ones 
Thorax,  near  the  heart ;  and  in  thefe  it  Teems  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the  regurgita¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  cavas. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  the  Action  of  the- Heart,  Auricles , 
and  Arteries . 

I27  The  heart,  at  the  time  it  contracts,  drives  the  blood 
from  the  ventricles  into  the  arteries  ;  and  the  arteries 
being  thus  filled  and  diftended,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  contract  the  moment  the  heart  begins  to  dilate,  and 
ceafes  to  iupply  them  with  blood.  Thefe  alternate  mo¬ 
tions  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  ar¬ 
teries,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of fyflole  and  clia- 
fole.  When  the  heart  is  in  a  Hate  of  contraction  or 
fvftole,  the  arteries  are  at  that  inftant  diftended  with 
blood,  and  in  their  diaftole  ;  and  it  is  iq  this  flate  we 
feel  their  pulfatory  motion,  which  we  call  the  pulfe. 
When  the  heart  dilates,  and  the  arteries  contraCl,  the 
blood  is  impelled  onwards  into  the  veins,  through  which 
it  is  returned  back  to  the  heart.  While  the  heart, 
however,  is  in  its  fyflole,  the  blood  cannot  pafs  from 
the  veins  into  the  ventricles,  but  is  detained  in  the  au¬ 
ricles,  which  are  two  refervoirs  formed  for  this  ufe, 
till  the  diaftole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  takes  place  ; 
and  then  the  diftended  auricles  contraCl,  and  drive  the 
blood  into  the  ventricles;  fo  that  the  auricles  have  an 
alternate  fyflole  and  diaftole  as  well  as  the  heart. 

Although  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  contraCl 
at  the  fame  time,  yet  the  blood  paffes  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  the  fame  moment,  for  inftance,  that  the 
left  ventricle  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  the  right 
ventricle  impels  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
is  diftributed  through  all  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs. 
The  blood  is  afterwards  brought  back  into  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  by  the  pulmonary  vein  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  blood  is  returned  by  the  cavas,  into  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

This  feems  to  be  the  mode  of  aClion  of  the  heart 
and  its  voile  Is  :  but  the  caufe  of  this  aClion  has,  like 
all  other  intricate  and  interelling  fubjeCts,  been  differ¬ 
ently  explained.  It  feems  to  depend  on  the  ftimulus 
made  on  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  by  the  blood 
itfelf,  which,  by  its  quantity  and  heat,  or  other  proper¬ 
ties  (d),  is  perhaps  capable  of  firft  exciting  that  mo¬ 
tion,  which  is  afterwards  continued  through  life,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  will,  by  a  regular  return  of  blood  to 
the  auricles,  in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  that  which 
is  thrown  into  the  arteries. 

The  heart  poffeffes  the  vis  infta ,  or  principle  of  ir¬ 
ritability,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  other 
mufcle  of  the  body.  Tire  pulfe  is  quicker  in  young 
than  in  old  fubjeCls,  becaufe  the  former  are  ctet.  par. 
more  irritable  than  the  latter.  Upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  we  may  explain,  why  the  pulfe  is  conftantly 
quicker  in  weak  than  in  robuft  perfons. 
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Sect.  XIII.  Of  the  Circulation. 

After  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  ftruClure  and 
aClion  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  and  likewife  of  the 
arteries  and  veins,  there  leem  to  be  but  very  few  argu¬ 
ments  required  to  demonftrate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ,  which  has  long  fince  been  eftablifhed  as  a  medi¬ 
cal  truth.  This  circulation  may  be  defined  to  be  a  per¬ 
petual  motion  of  the  blood,  in  confequence  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  impel  it  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  by  the  veins  to  the  heart. 

A  very  fatisfadory  proof  of  this  circulation,  and  a 
proof  eafy  to  be  underftood,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
different  effeCls  of  prelfure  on  an  artery  and  a  vein.  If 
a  ligature,  for  inftance,  is  palled  round  an  artery,  the 
veffel  fwells  confiderably  between  the  ligature  and  the 
heart ;  whereas  if  we  tie  up  a  vein,  it  only  becomes 
filled  between  the  extremity  and  the  ligature,  and  this 
is  what  we  every  day  obferve  in  bleeding.  The  liga¬ 
ture  we  pafs  round  the  arm  on  thefe  occafions,  com- 
preffes  the  fuperficial  veins  ;  and  the  return  of  the  blood 
through  them  being  impeded,  they  become  diftended. 
When  the  ligature  is  too  loofe,  the  veins  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  compreifed,  and  the  blood  continues  its  progrefs 
tow;ards  the  heart ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is 
made  too  tight,  the  arteries  themfelves  become  com- 
preffed  ;  and  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  them  being 
impeded,  the  veins  cannot  be  diftended. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  effectually  proves  the 
circulation,  is  the  lofs  of  blood  that  every  living  ani¬ 
mal  fuftains  by  opening  only  a  Tingle  artery  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  fize  ;  for  it  continues  to  flow  from  the  wounded 
veffel  till  the  equilibrium  is  deftroyed  which  is  effenlial 
to  life.  This  truth  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
and  it  feems  ftrange  that  it  did  not  lead  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  circulation,  as  it  fufticiently  proves, 
that  all  the  other  veffels  mull  communicate  with  that 
which  is  opened.  Galen  who  lived  more  than  1506 
years  ago,  drew  this  conclufion  from  it  ;  and  if  we  far¬ 
ther  obferve,  that  he  deferibes  (after  Erafiftratus,  who 
flourilhed  about  450  years  before  him)  the  feveral  valves 
of  the  heart,  and  determines  their  dif[  ofition  and  ufes, 
it  will  appear  wonderful,  that  a  period  of  near  2000 
years  (hould  afterwards  elapfe  before  the  true  courfe 
of  the  blood  was  afeertained.  This  difeovery,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  immortal  Harvey,  has 
thrown  new  lights  on  phyfiology  and  the  doCtrine  of 
difeafes,  and  conllitutes  one  of  the  moll  important  pe¬ 
riods  of  anatomical  hiftory. 


Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Blood. 

Blood,  recently  drawn  from  a  vein  into  a  bafon, 
would  Teem  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  (e)  ;  but  when  fuffered  to  reft,  it  foon  coagulates, 
and  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by 

the 


(d)  Dr  Harvey  long  ago  fuggefted,  that  the  blood  is  pofltffed  of  a  living  principle  ;  and  the  late  Mr  J.  Hun¬ 
ter  has  endeavoured  to  revive  this  doCtrine  ;  in  fupport  of  which  he  has  adduced  many  ingenious  arguments. 
The  fubjeCt  is  a  curious  one,  and  deferves  to  be  profecuted  as  an  inquiry  which  cannot  but  be  interelling  to 
phyfiologifts. 

(e)  Lhe  blood,  as  it  flows  through  the  arteries,  is  obferved  to  be  more  florid  than  it  is  in  the  veins ;  and  this 
rednefs  is  acquired  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs.  Vid.  Soft.  VII. 
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Of  the  the  names  of  craffamentum  and  Jerum.  The  craffamcn- 
Thorax.  turn  is  the  red  coagulum,  and  the  ferum  is  the  water 
y  * '  in  which  it  floats.  Each  of  thefe  may  be  again  fepa- 
rated  into  two  others  ;  for  the  craflfaraentum,  by  being 
repeatedly  wafhed  in  warm  water,  gives  out  all  its  red 
globules,  and  what  remains  appears  to  be  compofed  of 
the  coagulable  lymph  (f),  which  is  a  gelaLinous  fub- 
ftance,  capable  of  being  hardened  by  fire  till  it  becomes 
perfectly  horny  :  and  if  we  expofe  the  ferum  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  heat,  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  coagu¬ 
late  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  there  will  remain  a 
clear  and  limpid  water,  refembling  urine  both  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fmell. 

The  ferum  and  craffamentum  differ  in  their  propor¬ 
tion  in  different  conftitutions  ;  in  a  ftrong  perfon,  the 
craffamentum  is  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  ferum 
*  He wfon's  than  in  a  weak  one  *  \  and  the  fame  difference  is  found 
Part  I  t0  ta^e  P'ace  *n  difeafes  (g). 

Sect.  XV.  Of  Nutrition.. 

x3°  The  variety  of  functions  which  we  have  deferibed 

as  being  inceffantly  performed  by  the  living  body,  and 
the  continual  circulation  of  the  blood  through  it,  muff 
neceffarily  occafion  a  conftant  diffipation  of  the  feveral 
parts  which  enter  into  its  compofition.  In  fpeaking 
of  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  we  obferved  how  much 
was  inceffantly  palling  off  from  the  lungs  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  flein.  The  difeharge  by  urine  is  likewife 
every  day  confiderable  \  and  great  part  of  the  bile,  fa- 
liva,  &c.  are  excluded  by  ftool.  But  the  folid,  as  well 
as  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  require  a  conftant  re¬ 
newal  of  nutritious  particles.  They  are  expofed  to  the 
attrition  of  the  fluids  which  are  circulated  through 
them  ;  and  the  contraction  and  relaxation  they  repeat 
fo  many  thoufand  times  in  every  day,  would  neccflarily 
occafion  a  diffolution  of  the  machine,  it  the  renewal 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  wafte. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  chyle  formed  from 
the  aliment  is  affimilated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  and 
repairs  the  lofs  of  the  fluid  parts  of  our  body  ;  but 
how  the  folids  are  renewed,  has  never  yet  been  fatis- 
faftorily  explained.  The  nutritious  parts  of  the  blood 
are  probably  depofited  by  the  arteries  by  exudation 


through  their  pores  into  the  tela  cellulofa  j  and  as  the  Of  the 
folid  parts  of  the  body  are  in  the  embryo  only  a  kind  Thorax. 

of  jelly,  which  gradually  acquires  the  degree  of  con-  - ' 

fiftence  they  are  found  to  have  when  the  body  arrives 
at  a  more  advanced  age  ;  and  thefe  fame  parts  which 
cor.fift  of  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  mufcles,  &c.  are 
fometimes  reduced  again  by  difeafe  to  a  gelatinous  flate^ 
we  may,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  conlider  the 
coagulable  lymph  as  the  fource  of  nutrition. 

If  the  fupply  of  nourilhment  exceeds  the  degree  of 
wafte,  the  body  increafes  ;  and  this  happens  in  infancy 
and  in  youth  :  for  at  thofe  periods,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  former  one,  the  fluids  bear  a  large  proportion 
to  the  folids y  and  the  fibres  being  foft  and  yielding, 
are  proportionably  more  capable  of  extenfion  and  in- 
creafe.  But  when  the  fupply  of  nutrition  only  equals 
the  wafte,  we  neither  increafe  nor  decreafe  ;  and  we 
find  this  to  be  the  cafe  when  the  body  has  attained  its 
full  growth  or  acme:  for  the  folids  having  then  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  firmnefs  and  rigidity,  do  not 
permit  a  farther  increafe  of  the  body.  But  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  to  old  age,  rigidity  begins  to  be  in  excels,  ar.d 
the  fluids  (h)  bear  a  much  lefs  proportion  to  the  folids 
than  before.  The  diffipation  of  the  body  is  greater 
than  the  fupply  of  nourilhment  :  many  of  the  imaller 
veffels  become  gradually  impervious  (i)  •,  and  the  fibres 
lofing  their  moifture  and  their  elafticity,  appear  flaccid 
and  wrinkled-  The  lilies  and  the  rofes  difapnear,  be- 
caufe  the  fluids  by  which  they  were  produced  can  no 
longer  reach  the  extremities  of  the  capillary  veffels  of 
the  fkin.  As  thefe  changes  take  place,  the  nervous 
power  being  proportionably  weakened,  the  irritability 
and  fenfibility  of  the  body,  which  were  formerly  fo  re¬ 
markable,  are  greatly  diminifhed  ;  and  in  advanced  life, 
the  hearing,  the  eye-fight,  and  all  the  other  fenfes,  be¬ 
come  gradually  impaired. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  the  Glands  and  Secretions. 

The  glands  are  commonly  underftood  to  be  fmall,  *3* 
roundilh,  or  oval  bodies,  formed  by  the  convolution  of 
a  great  number  of  veffels,  and  deftined  to  feparate  par¬ 
ticular  humours  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

They  are  ufually  divided  into  two  claffes  j  but  it  feems 

more 


(f)  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  till  of  late  the.  coagulable  lymph  lias  been  confounded  with  the 
ferum  of  the  blood,  which  contains  a  fubftance-  that  is  likewife  coagulable,  though  only  whrn  expofed  to  heat, 
o:  combined  with  certain  chemical  fubftances  j  whereas  the  other  coagulates  fpontaneoufly  when  txpokd  to  the 

air  or  to  reft. 

(g)  When  the  blood  feparates  into  ferum  and  craffamentum ,  if  the  latter  be  covered  with  a  cruft  of  a  whitifh 

or  buff  colour,  it  has  been  ufually  conGdered  as  a  certain  proof  of  tin-  blood’s  being  in  a  llate  of  too  great  vif- 
cidity.  This  appearance  commonly  taking  place  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  has  long  ftrvt-d  to  confirm  the  theory 
which  aferibes  the  caufe  of  inflammation  to  lentor  and  obftruflions.  But  from  the  late  Mr  Hewfon  s  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears,  that  when  the  action  of  the  arteries  is  increafed,  t he  blood,  inllead  of  being  more  vifeid,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  more  fluid  than  in  the  ordinary  ftate  previous  to  inflammation  j  and  that  in  confequence  ot 
this,  the  coagulable  lymph  fuffers  the  red  globules,  which  are  the  heavieft  part  ot  the  blood,  to  tall  down  to 
the  bottom  before  it  coagulates  :  fo  that  the  craffamentum  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  is  found  to 
confill  of  the  coagulable  lymph  alone  (in  this  cafe  termed  the  buff)i  and  the  other,  paitly  ot  this  and  partly 
of  the  red  globules.  • 

(h)  As  the  fluids  become  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  folids,  their  acrimony  is  found  to  increafe  ;  and  this  may 
perhaps  compenfale  for  the  want  of  fluidity  in  the  blood,  by  diminithing  its  cohefion. 

(l)  In  infancy,  the  arteries  are  numerous  and  large  in  relpecl  to  the  veins,  and  the  lymphatic  ghnds  art 
larger  than  at  any  other  time  of  life  $  whereas,  in  old  age,  the  capacity  of  the  venous  fyftem  exceeds  that  of 
the  arteries,  and  the  lymphatic  fyftem  almoft  dilappears, 
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more  proper  to  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  glands,  viz. 
the  mucous,  conglobate,  and  conglomerate. 

The  mucous  glands,  or  follicles  as  they  are  moil 
commonly  called,  are  fraall  cylindrical  tubes  continued 
from  the  ends  of  arteries.  In  fome  parts  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  tonfils,  for  example,  feveral  of  thefe  follicles 
may  be  feen  folded  together  in  one  common  covering, 
and  opening  into  one  common  finus.  Thefe  follicles 
are  the  veffels  that  fecrete  and  pour  out  mucus  in  the 
mouth,  oefophagus,  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  conglobate  glands  are  peculiar  to  the  lymphatic 
fyftem.  Every  lymphatic  vein  paffes  through  a  gland 
of  this  kind  in  its  way  to  the  thoracic  duCt.  They  are 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in 
the  axilla,  groin,  and  mefentery,  and  are  either  folitary 
or  in  diftinCt  clufters. 

The  conglomerate  glands  are  of  much  greater  bulk 
than  the  conglobate,  and  feem  to  be  an  affemblage  of 
many  fmaller  glands.  Of  this  kind  are  the  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  &c.  Some  of  them,  as  the  pancreas,  parotids, 
&c.  have  a  granulated  appearance.  All  thefe  conglome¬ 
rate  glands  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  blood  veffels :  but 
their  nerves  are  in  general  very  minute,  and  few  in 
number.  Each  little  granulated  portion  furnilhes  a 
fmall  tube,  which  unites  with  other  fimilar  duCts,  to 
form  the  common  excretory  duCt  of  the  gland. 

The  principal  glands,  and  the  humours  they  fecrete, 
have  been  already  defcribed  in  different  parts  of  this 
work  •,  and  there  only  remains  for  us  to  examine  the 
general  ftruCture  of  the  glands,  and  to  explain  the  me- 
chanifm  of  fecretion.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  fubjeCls 
two  different  fyftems  have  been  formed;  each  of  which 
has  had,  and  ftill  continues  to  have,  its  adherents. 
One  of  thefe  fyftems  was  advanced  by  Malpighi,  who 
fuppofed  that  an  artery  entering  into  a  gland  ramifies 
very  minutely  through  its  whole  fubltance ;  and  that 
its  branches  ultimately  terminate  in  a  veficular  cavity 
or  follicle,  from  whence  the  fecreted  fluid  paffes  out 
through  the  excretory  duCt.  This  doCtrine  at  firft 
met  with  few  opponents;  but  the  celebrated  Ruyfch, 
who  firft  attempted  minute  injections  with  wax,  after¬ 
wards  difputed  the  exiftence  of  thefe  follicles,  and  af- 
ferted,  that  every  gland  appears  to  be  a  continued  fe- 
ries  of  veffels,  which,  after  being  repeatedly  convoluted 
in  their  courfe  through  its  fubftance,  at  length  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  excretory  duCt.  Anatomifts  are  ftill  di¬ 
vided  between  thefe  two  fyftems  :  that  of  Malpighi, 
however,  feems  to  be  the  beft  founded. 

The  mode  of  fecretion  has  been  explained  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  and  they  are  all  perfectly  hypothetical. 
In  fuch  an  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  afk,  how  one  gland 
conftantly  feparates  a  particular  humour,  while  another 
gland  fecretes  one  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
blood  ?  The  bile,  for  inftance,  is  feparated  by  the  liver, 
and  the  urine  by  the  kidneys.  Are  thefe  fecretions  to 
be  imputed  to  any  particular  difpofitions  in  the  fluids  ? 
or  is  their  caufe  to  be  looked  for  in  the  folids  ? 

It  lias  been  fuppofed,  that  every  gland  contains 
within  itfelf  a  fermenting  principle,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  change  the  nature  of  the  blood  it  receives, 
and  to  endue  it  with  a  particular  property.  Thus, 
according  to  this  fyftem,  the  blood,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  kidneys,  becomes  mixed  with  the  ferment¬ 
ing  principle  of  thole  glands,  and  a  part  of  it  is  con¬ 


verted  into  urine  ;  and  again  in  the  livei,  in  the  fa-  of  the 
lival  and  other  glands,  the  bile,  the  faliva,  and  other  Thorax, 
juices,  are  generated  from  a  fimilar  caufe.  Eut  it  feems  v“" 
to  be  impoflible  for  any  liquor  to  be  confined  in  a 
place  expofed  to  the  circulation,  without  being  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  torrent  of  blood,  every  part  of  which 
•would  be  equally  affeCted  ;  and  this  fyftem  of  fermen¬ 
tation  has  long  been  rejected  as  vague  and  chimerical. 

But  as  the  caufe  of  fecretion  continued  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fluids,  the  former  fyftem  was  fucceeded  by 
another,  in  which  recourfe  was  had  to  the  analogy  of 
the  humours.  It  was  obferved,  that  if  paper  be  moift- 
ened  with  water,  and  oil  and  water  be  afterwards 
poured  upon  it,  the  water  only  will  be  permitted  to 
pafs  through  it,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
paper  has  been  previoully  foaked  in  oil  inftead  of  water, 
the  oil  only,  and  not  the  water,  will  be  filtered  through 
it.  Thefe  obfervations  led  to  a  fuppofition,  that  every 
fecretory  organ  is  originally  furniffied  with  a  humour 
analogous  to  that  which  it  is  afterwards  deftined  to 
feparate  from  the  blood ;  and  that  in  confequence  of 
this  difpofition,  the  fecretory  veffels  of  the  liver,  for 
inftance,  will  only  admit  the  bilious  particles  of  the 
blood,  while  all  the  other  humours  will  be  excluded. 

This  fyftem  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  abounds  are  unanfwerable  :  for  oil  and 
water  are  immifcible  ;  whereas  the  blood,  as  it  is  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  body,  appears  to  be  a  homoge¬ 
neous  fluid.  Every  oil  will  pafs  through  a  paper 
moiftened  only  with  one  kind  of  oil ;  and  wine,  or 
fpirits  mixed  with  water,  will  eafily  be  filtered  through 
a  paper  previoully  foaked  in  water.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  all  our  humours,  though  differing  in  their 
other  properties,  yet  agreeing  in  that  of  being  perfect¬ 
ly  mifcible  with  each  other,  will  all  eafily  pafs  through 
the  fame  filtre. — But  thefe  are  not  all  the  objections 
to  this  fyftem.  The  humours  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  placed  in  the  fecretory  veffels  for  the  determination 
of  fimilar  particles  from  the  blood,  mull  be  originally 
feparated  without  any  analogous  fluid  ;  and  that  which 
happens  once,  may  as  eafily  happen  always.  Again, 

It  fometimes  happens,  from  a  vitious  difpofition,  that 
humours  are  filtered  through  glands  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  not  intended  to  afford  them  a  paflage  :  and  when 
this  once  has  happened,  it  ought,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  to  be  expeCled  always  to  do  fo  :  whereas  this 
is  not  the  cafe ;  and  we  are,  after  all,  naturally  led  to 
feek  for  the  caufe  of  fecretion  in  the  folids.  It  does 
not  feem  right  to  aferibe  it  to  any  particular  figure  of 
the  fecretory  veffels  ;  becaufe  the  foft  texture  of  thofe 
parts  does  not  permit  them  to  preferve  any  conftant 
fhape,  and  our  fluids  feem  to  be  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  figure.  Some  have 
imputed  it  to  the  difference  of  diameter  in  the  orifices 
of  the  different  fecretory  veffels.  To  this  doftrine 
objedions  have  likewife  been  raifed  ;  and  it  has  been 
argued,  that  the  veffels  of  the  liver,  for  inftance,  would, 
upon  this  principle,  afford  a  paffage  riot  only  to  the 
bile,  but  to  all  the  other  humours  of  lefs  confidence 
with  it.  In  reply  to  t his  objection,  it  has  been  fuppof¬ 
ed,  that  fecondary  veffels  exift,  which  originate  from 
the  firft,  and  permit  all  the  humours  thinner  than  the 
bile  to  pafs  through  them. 

Each  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  probably  very  remote 
from  the  truth. 
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EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXX. 


This  Plate  reprefents  the  Heart  In  fitu,  all  the 
large  Arteries  and  Veins,  with  fome  of  the  Mufcles, 
&c. 

Muscles,  & c. — Superior  Extremity. — a,  Maf- 
feter.  b,  Compltxus.  c,  Digaftricus.  d,  Os  hyoides. 
e,  Thyroid  gland,  f,  Levator  fcapulae.  g,  Cuculla- 
ris.  h,  The  clavicles  cut.  i,  The  deltoid  mufcle. 
k,  Eiceps  flexor  cubiti  cut.  1,  Coraco-brachialis. 
m,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  n,  The  heads  of  the  pro¬ 
nator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  flexor  digitorum 
fublimis,  cut.  o,  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  cut  at  its 
extremity,  p,  Flexor  d’gitorum  profundus,  q,  Supi¬ 
nator  radii  longus,  cut  at  its  extremity,  r,  Ligamen- 
tum  carpi  tranfverfale.  s,  Extenfores  carpi  radiales. 
t,  Latiffimus  dorfi.  u,  Anterior  edge  of  the  ferratus 
anticus  major,  vv,  The  inferior  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
ww,  Its  interior  edge  cut.  xx,  The  kidneys,  y,  Tranf- 
verfus  abdominis,  z,  Os  ilium. 

Inferior  Extremity. — a,  Pfoas  magnus.  b ,  I- 
liacus  internus.  c.  The  flefliy  origin  of  the  tenfor  va¬ 
ginae  femoris.  dd,  The  offa  pubis  cut  from  each  other. 
e,  Mufculus  pedineus  cut  from  its  origin,  f,  Short 
head  of  the  triceps  adductor  femoris  cut.  g,  The  great 
head  of  the  triceps.  Ji,  The  long  head  cut.  i,  Vaftus 
internus.  h ,  Vaftus  externu-.  /,  Crureus.  tn ,  Gemel¬ 
lus.  n,  Soleus.  o,  Tibia,  p,  Peronceus  longus.  q,  Pe- 
ronaeus  brevis,  r,  Fibula. 

Heart  and  Blood  Vessels. — A,  The  heart,  with 
the  coronary  arteries  and  veins.  B,  The  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  C,  The  aorta  afcendens.  D,  The  left 
fubclavian  artery.  E,  The  left  carotid  artery.  F,  The 


common  trunk  which  fends  off  the  right  fubclavian  and 
right  carotid  arteries.  G,  The  carotis  externa.  H,  Ar- 
teria  facialis,  which  fends  off  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  bps.  I,  Arteria  temporalis  profunda.  K,  Aor¬ 
ta  defcendens.  LL,  The  iliac  arteries, — which  fend 
off  MM,  The  femoral  or  crural  arteries.  A7  B.  The 
other  arteries  in  this  figure  have  the  fame  diftribution 
as  the  veins  of  the  fame  name  : — And  generally,  in 
the  anatomical  plates,  the  defcription  to  be  found  on 
the  one  fide  points  out  the  fame  parts  in  the  other. 
I,  1  he  frontal  vein.  2,  The  facial  vein.  3,  Vena 
temporalis  profunda.  4,  Vena  occipitalis.  5,  Vena 
jugularis  externa.  6,  Vena  jugularis  interna,  covering 
the  arteria  earotis  communis.  7,  The  vafcular  arch  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  formed  by  8,  the  radial 
artery  and  vein,  and,  9,  the  ulnar  artery  and  vein. 
10  10,  Cephalic  vein.  11,  Bafilic  vein,  that  on  the 
right  fide,  cut.  12,  Median  vein.  13,  The  humeral 
vein,  which,  with  the  median,  covers  the  humeral  ar¬ 
tery.  14  14,  The  external  thoracic  or  mammary  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins,  15,  The  axillary  vein,  covering  the 
artery.  16  16,  The  fubclavian  veins,  which,  with 
(66)  the  jugulars,  form,  17,  The  vena  cava  fupe- 
rior.  18,  The  cutaneous  arch  of  veins  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot.  19,  The  vena  tibialis  antica,  covering 
the  artery.  20,  The  vena  profunda  femoris,  covering 
the  artery.  21,  The  upper  part  of  the  vena  faphena 
major.  2  2,  The  femoral  vein.  23  23,  The  iliac, 
veins.  24  24,  Vena  cava  inferior.  25  25,  The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  26  26,  The  diaphragma¬ 
tic  veins. 


CHAP.  V.  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Brain  and  its  Integuments. 

*3*  THE  bones  of  the  cranium  were  deferibed  in  the 
ofteological  part  of  this  work,  as  enclofing  the  brain 
and  defending  it  from  external  injury  :  but  they  are  not 
133  its  only  protection ;  for  when  we  make  a  horizontal 
menn*of  i"e<ft'on  through  thefe  bones,  we  find  this  mafs  every- 
'he  brain  w^ere  furrounded  by  two  membranes  (k),  the  dura  and 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


pia  mater. — The  firft  of  thefe  lines  the  interior  furface 
of  the  cranium,  to  which  it  every  where  adheres  ftrong- 
ly  (l),  but  more  particularly  at  the  futures,  and  at  the 
many  foramina  through  which  veffels  pafs  between  it 
and  the  pericranium.  The  dura  mater  (m)  is  perfect¬ 
ly  fmooth  and  inelaflic,  and  its  inner  furface  is  conftantly 
bedewed  wilh  a  fine  pellucid  fluid,  which  everywhere 
feparates  it  from  the  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  fends 

L  1  off 


(k)  The  Greeks  called  thefe  membranes  meninges  ;  but  the  Arabians,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
the  other  membranes  of  the  body,  afterwards  gave  them  the  name  of  dura  and  pia  mater ;  by  whith  they  are 
now  ufually  diftinguiffied. 

(l)  In  young  fubjeCts  this  adhefion  is  greater  than  in  adults ;  but  even  then,  in  the  healthy  fubjeCl,  it  is  no¬ 
where  eafily  feparable,  without  breaking  through  fome  of  the  minute  veffels  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  bone. 

(m)  This  membrane  is  commonly  deferibed  as  confiding  of  two  laminae  ;  of  which  the  external  one  is  fupnofed 
to  perform  the  office  of  periofteum  internum  to  the  cranium,  while  the  internal  one  forms  the  folds  and  proceffes  of 
the  dura  mater.  In  the  natural  ftate,  however,  no  fuch  reparation  is  apparent  j  like  other  membranes,  we  may 
indeed  divide  it,  not  into  two  only,  but  many  laminae ;  but  this  divifion  is  artificial,  and  depends  on  the  dexterity 
of  the  anatomift. 
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25  6  ANATOM  Y.  Parti 


Of  the  off  feveral  confiderable  proceffes,  which  divide  the  brain 
Brain  and  into  feveral  portions,  and  prevent  them  from  compref- 
^iNerves.  fing  eac]3  0t,her.  Of  thefe  proceffes  there  is  one  l'upe- 
rior  and  longitudinal,  called  the  falx  or  falciform  pro¬ 
ofs,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  fcythe.  It  arifes  from 
the  fpine  of  the  os  fronds,  near  the  crifla  galli,  and  ex¬ 
tending  along  in  the  direflion  of  the  fagittal  future,  to 
beyond  the  lambdoidal  future,  divides  the  brain  into  two 
hemifpheres.  A  little  below  the  lambdoidal  future,  it 
divides  into  two  broad  wings  or  expanfiorrs  called  the 
tranfverfe  or  lateral  proceffes ,  which  prevent  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  from  prelling  on  the  cerebellum.  Be- 
fides  thefe  there  is  a  fourth,  which  is  fituated  under 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  and  being  continued  to  the 
fpine  of  the  occiput,  divides  the  cerebellum  into  two 
lobes. 

The  blood,  after  being  diftributed  through  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium  by  means  of  the  arteries,  is  return¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  veins  which  all 
pafs  on  to  certain  channels  fituated  between  thefe  feve¬ 
ral  proceffes. 

Thefe  canals  or  finufes  communicate  with  each  othfer, 
and  empty  themfelves  into  the  internal  jugular  veins, 
which  convey  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava.  They  are 
in  fad!  triangular  veins,  running  through  the  fubftance 
of  the  dura  mater,  and,  like  all  the  proceffes,  are  diftin- 
guiihed  into  longitudinal  and  lateral ;  and  where  thefe 
three  meet,  and  where  the  fourth  procefs  paffeth  off,  we 
obferve  a  fourth  finus,  which  is  called  torcular ;  Hero- 
philus,  who  firft  defcribed  it,  having  fuppofed  that  the 
blood  at  the  union  of  thefe  two  veins,  is,  as  it  were,  in 
a  prefs. 

Befides  thefe  four  canals,  which  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  modern  anatomifts  enumerate  many  others,  by 
giving  the  appellation  of  finufes  to  other  veins  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  for  the  moll  part  empty  themfelves 
into  fume  of  thofe  we  have  juft  now  defcribed.  There 
are  the  inferior  longitudinal  finus,  the  fuperior  and  in¬ 
ferior  petrous  finufes,  the  cavernous  finufes,  the  cir¬ 
cular  finus,  and  the  anterior  and  pofterior  occipital 
finufes. 

Thefe  finufes  or  veins,  by  being  conveyed  through  a 
thick  denfe  membrane,  firmly  fufpended,  as  the  dura 
mater  is,  within  the  cranium,  are  lefs  liable  to  rupture  j 
at  the  fame  time  they  are  well  fupported,  and  by  run¬ 
ning  everywhere  along  the  inner  furface  of  the  bones, 
thev  are  prevented  from  prcffing  on  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain.  To  prevent  too  great  a  dilatation  of  them,  we 
find  filaments  (called  chordee  Willifi,  from  their  having 
been  fir-ft  noticed  by  Willis)  ftretched  acrofs  their  ca¬ 
vities  ;  and  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  veins  from 
the  brain  run  through  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  into 
thefe  channels,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  valve,  which 
prevents  the  blood  from  turning  back  into  the  fmaller 
and  weaker  veftVls  of  the  brain. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  much  foftcr  and  finer  membrane 
than  the  dura  mater  :  being  exceedingly  delicate,  tranf- 
parent,  and  vafcular.  It  inverts  every  part  of  the  brain, 
and  fends  off  an  infinite  number  of  elongations,  which 
infinuate  themfelves  between  the  convolutions,  and  even 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  This  membrane  is 
compofed  of  two  laminae  •,  of  whicli  the  exterior  one  is 
named  tunica  arachnoidca,  from  its  thinnefs,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  fpider’s  web.  Thefe  two  laminm  are 
intimately  adherent  to  each  other,  at  the  upper  part  of 


the  brain,  but  are  eafily  feparable  at  the  bafis  of  the  of  the 
brain,  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  Brain  and 
fpinalis.  The  external  layer,  or  tunica  arachnoidea,  Iserves- 
appears  to  be  fpread  uniformly  over  the  furface  of  the  v~~'_ 
brain,  but  without  entering  into  the  furrows  as  the  in¬ 
ner  layer  does  *,  the  latter  being  found  to  infinuate  it- 
felf  between  the  convolutions,  and  even  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  cavities  of  the  brain.  The  blood-veffels  of  the 
brain  are  diftributed  through  it  in  their  way  to  that 
organ,  and  are  therefore  divided  into  very  minute  ra¬ 
mifications,  before  they  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain.  .  I34 

There  are  feveral  parts  included  under  the  general  The  brain- 
denomination  of  brain.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  of  the 
fofteft  confidence,  and  fills  the  greateft  part  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium,  is  the  cerebrum  or  bruin  properly 
fo  called.  Another  portion,  which  is  feated  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  pollei  ior  part  of  the  head,  is  the  cerebellum  ; 
and  a  third,  which  derives  its  origin  from  both  thefe,  is 
the  medulla  oblongata.  I3- 

The  cerebrum  is  a  medullary  mafs  of  a  moderate  Cerebrum, 
confidence,  filling  up  exaftly  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  divided  into  two  hemi¬ 
fpheres  by  the  falx  of  the  dura  mater.  Each  of  thefe 
hemifpheres  is  ufually  dillinguifhed  into  an  interior ,  a 
middle ,  and  a  poferior  lobe.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
lodged  on  the  orbital  proceffes  of  the  os  frontis  ;  the 
middle  lobes  lie  in  the  middle  foflfe  of  the  bafis  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  pofterior  lobes  are  placed  on  the 
tranfverfe  feptum  of  the  os  occipitis,  immediately  over 
the  cerebellum,  from  which  they  are  feparated  by  the 
lateral  proceffes  of  the  dura  mater.  Thefe  two  por¬ 
tions  afford  no  diftinguifliing  mark  of  feparation  ;  and 
on  this  account  Haller,  and  many  other  modern  ana- 
tomifts,  omit  the  diftindlion  of  the  middle  lobe,  and 
fpeak  only  of  the  anterior  and  pofterior  lobes  of  the 
brain. 

The  cerebrum  appears  to  be  compofed  of  two  diftinft 
fubftanees.  Of  thefe  the  exterior  one,  which  is  of 
a  grayifh  or  afti  colour,  is  called  the  cortex ,  and  is 
lomewhat  fofter  than  the  other,  which  is  very  white, 
and  is  called  medulla ,  or  fubfnntia  alba . 

After  having  removed  the  falx,  and  feparated  the 
two  hemifpheres  from  each  other,  we  perceive  a  white 
convex  body,  tire  corpus  callofum,  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  medullary  fubftance,  uniting  the  two  hemi¬ 
fpheres  to  each  other,  and  not  inverted  by  the  cortex. 

By  making  a  horizontal  incifion  into  the  brain,  on  a 
level  with  this  corpus  callofum,  we  difeover  two  oblong' 
cavities,  named  the  anterior  or  lateral  ventricles ,  one 
in  each  hemifphere.  Thefe  two  ventricles,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  a  hole  immediately 
under  the  plexus  choroides,  are  feparated  laterally  by 
a  very  fine  medullary  partition,  called  feptum  lucid um , 
from  its  thinnefs  and  tranfparency.  The  lower  edge 
of  this  feptum  is  fixed  to  the  fornix,  which  is  a  kind 
of  medullary  arch  (as  its  name  implies)  fituated  under 
the  corpus  callofum,  and  nearly  of  a  triangular  fliape. 
Anteriorly  the  fornix  fends  off  two  medullary  chords, 
called  its  anterior  crura  ;  which  feem  to  be  united  to 
each  other  by  a  portion  of  medullary  fubftance,  named 
commiffura  anterior  cerebri.  Thefe  crura  diverging1 
from  one  another,  are  loft  at  the  outer  fide  of  the  low¬ 
er  and  fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle.  Pofteriorly 
the  fornix  is  formed  into  two  other  crura,  which  unite 

tvilh. 
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Of  the  with  two  medullary  protuberances,  called  pedes  hinpo- 
Brai"  and  campi,  and  fometimes  cornua  ammonis ,  that  extend 
Verves.  along  the  back,  part  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  con- 
cave  edge  of  the  pedes  hippocampi  is  covered  by  a  me¬ 
dullary  lamina,  called  corpus  f.mbriatum. 

Neither  the  edges  of  the  fornix,  nor  its  pofterior 
crura,  can  be  well  dill inguilhed,  till  we  have  removed 
the  plexus  choroides.  This  is  a  production  of  the  pia 
mater,  which  is  fpread  over  the  lateral  ventricles.  Its 
loofe  edges  are  collected,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  vafcular 
band  on  each  fide. 

When  we  have  removed  this  plexus,  we.  difeover  fe- 
veral  other  protuberances  included  in  the  lateral  ventri¬ 
cles.  Thefe  are  the  corpora  ltriata,  the  thalarai  nervo¬ 
rum  opticorum,  the  tubercula  quadrugemina,  and  the 
pineal  gland. 

The  corpora  Jlriata  are  two  curved  oblong  eminences, 
that  extend  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  ventri¬ 
cles.  They  derive  their  name  from  their  llriated  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  is  owing  to  an  intermixture  of  the  cor¬ 
tical  and  medullary  fubftances  of  the  brain.  The  tha- 
lami  nervorum  opticorum ,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  the  op¬ 
tic  nerves  arife  chiefly  from  them,  and  they  are  likewife 
compofed  both  of  the  cortex  and  medulla.  They  are 
feparated  from  the  corpora  llriata  only  by  a  kind  of 
medullary  chord,  the  geminum  centrum  femicirculare. 
The  thalami  are  nearly  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  are  fitu- 
ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  cavity  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.  They  are  clofely  united,  and  at  their  con¬ 
vex  part  feem  to  become  one  body. 

Anteriorly,  in  the  fpace  between  the  thalami,  we 
obferve  an  orifice  by  which  the  lateral  ventricles  com¬ 
municate,  and  another  leads  down  from  this,  under  the 
different  appellations  of  foramen  commune  anterius ,  vul¬ 
va,  iter  ad  infundibulum ,  but  more  properly  iter  ad  ter- 
tium  ventriculum ;  and  the  feparation  of  the  thalami 
from  each  other  pofteriorlv,  forms  another  opening  or 
interftice  called  anus.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  third  ventricle  ;  but  it  does  not,  the 
bottom  of  it  being  (hut  up  by  the  pia  mater.  The  back 
part  of  the  anus  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  medullary  band, 
which  connects  the  thalami  to  each  other,  and  is  called 
commiffura  pojierior  cerebri. 

Behind  the  thalami  and  commiffura  poflerior,  we  ob¬ 
ferve  a  fmall,  foft,  gravilh,  and  oval  body,  about  the 
fize  of  a  pea.  This  is  the  glandula  pinealis  $  it  is  de- 
feribed  by  Galen  under  the  name  of  conarton ,  and  has 
been  rendered  famous  by  Defcartes,  who  fuppofed  it  to 
be  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Galen  feems  formerly  to  have 
entertained  the  fame  opinion.  Some  modern  writers 
have,  with  as  little  reafon,  imagined  that  the  foul  is 
placed  in  the  corpus  callofum. 

The  pineal  gland  reds  upon  four  remarkable  emi¬ 
nences,  difpofed  in  pairs,  and  feated  immediately  be¬ 
low  it.  Thefe  tubercles,  wlpich  by  the  ancients  were 
called  tejles  and  nates ,  have,  fince  the  time  of  Win- 
flow,  been  more  commonly  named  tubercula  quadru^e- 
mina. 

Under  the  thalami  we  obferve  another  cavity,  the 
third  ventricle,  which  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  fmall 
medullary  canal,  the  infundibulum,  that  leads  to  the 


glandula  pituitaria.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  Oi'ihn 
infundibulum  is  really  hollow  ;  but  force  late  experi-  Brain  anil 
ments  on  this  part  of  the  brain  *  by  Profeffor  Murray  ^erves- 
of  Upfal,  clearly  prove  it  to  be  a  medullary  canal,  fur-  »  D/l  de 
rounded  by  both  laminae  of  the  pia  mater.  AfterTree z - Infuliiibulo 

ing  the  brain,  this  channel  was  found  filled  with  ice  ;  Cei ehri. 
and  De  Haen  tells  f  us,  he  found  it  dilated,  and  filled*'  Rat  10 
with  a  calcareous  matter  ftO.  Med. 

The  foft  fpongy  body  in  which  the  infundibulum  ter-.,. 
minates,  was  by  the  ancients  iuppofed  to  be  of  a  glan¬ 
dular  ftructure,  and  deftined  to  filter  the  ferofity  of  the 
brain.  Spigelius  pretended  to  have  difeovered  its  ex¬ 
cretory  dud,  but  it  feems  certain  that  no  fuch  dud  ex- 
ifts.  It  is  of  an  oblong  fliape,  compofed,  as  it  were, 
of  two  lobes.  In  ruminant  animals  it  is  much  larger 
than  in  man. 

From  the  poflerior  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  we  fee 
a  fmall  groove  cr  channel,  defeending  obliquely  back¬ 
wards.  This  channel,  which  is  called  the  aqueduB  of 
Sylvius,  though  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  opens  in¬ 
to  another  cavity  of  the  brain,  placed  between  the  ce¬ 
rebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  called  the  fourth 
ventricle.  s 

The  cerebellum,  which  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  is CerebeU 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  !um. 
cerebrum  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  fubjeds,  there  appears  to  be  no  fenfible  difference  in 
the  confidence  of  thefe  two  parts.  It  has  more  of  the 
cortical  than  of  the  medullary  fubftance  in  its  compofi- 
tion. 

The  furrow  that  divides  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  leads  anteriorly  to  a  procefs,  compofed  of  medulla¬ 
ry  and  cortical  fubftances,  covered  by  the  pia  mater  ; 
and  which,  from  its, being  divided  into  numerous  fur¬ 
rows,  refembling  the  rings  of  the  eanh-worm,  is  named 
procejfos  ver  mi  formic.  This  procefs  forms  a  kind  of 
ring  in  its  courfe  between  the  lobes. 

The  furface  of  the  cerebellum  does  not  afford  thofe 
circumvolutions  which  appear  in  the  cerebrum  ;  but 
inltead  of  thefe,  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  minute 
furrows,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  in 
a  tranfverfe  direction.  The  pia  mater  infinuates  itlelf 
into  thefe  furrows. 

When  we  cut  into  the  fubflance  of  the  cerebellum, 
from  above '  downwards,  we  find  the  medullary  part 
running  in  a  kind  of  ramifying  courfe,  and  exhibiting 
an  appearance  that  has  gotten  the  name  of  arbor  vine. 

Thefe  ramifications  unite  to  form  a  medullary  trunk  ; 
the  middle,  anterior,  and  moll  confiderable  part  of 
which  forms  two  proceffes,  the  crura  cerebelli,  which 
unite  with  the  crura  cerebri,  to  form  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata.  The  reft  furnifiies  two  other  proceffes,  which 
lofe  themfelves,  under  the  nates,  and  thus  unite  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ce¬ 
rebrum.  Under  the  nates  we  obferve  a  tranfverfe  me¬ 
dullary  line,  or  linea  alba,  running  from  one  of  thefe 
proceffes  to  the  other;  and  between  them  we  find  a 
very  thin  medullary  lamina,  covered  with  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  which  the  generality  of  anatomifts  have  (though 
feemingly  without  reafon)  confiderrd  as  a  valve  formed 
for  clofing  the  communication  between  the  fourth  ven- 
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fn)  The  under  part  of  it,  however,  appears  to  be  impervious;  at  lead  no  injedion  that  can  be  depended  on 
has  been  made  to  pafs  from  it  into  the  glandula  pituitaria  without  laceration  of  parts. 
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Of  the  trick  and  the  aqmeductus  Sylvii.  Vieuffens  named  it 
Brain  and  valvula  major  cerebri. 

,  ^e^ves-  The  medulla  oblongata  is  fituated  in  the '  middle, 
j„7  lower,  and  pofterior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  may  be 

Medulla  confidered  as  a  prndudlion  or  continuation  of  the 

oblongata,  whole  medullary  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere¬ 
bellum,  being  formed  by  the  union  of  two  considerable 
medullary  proceffes  of  the  cerebrum,  called  crura  cere¬ 
bri ,  with  two  other  fmaller  ones  from  the  cerebellum, 
which  were  juft  now  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  crura 
cerebelli. 

The  crura  cerebri  arife  from  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  each  hemifphere.  They  are  feparated  from  each 
other  at  their  origin,  but  are  united  below,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  middle  protuberance,  the  pons  Varolii , 
fo  called  becaufe  Varolius  compared  it  to  a  bridge. 
This  name,  however,  can  convey  no  idea  of  its  real 
appearance.  It  is,  in  faff,  nothing  more  than  a  me¬ 
dullary  protuberance,  nearly  of  a  hemifpherical  lhape, 
which  unites  the  crura  cerebri  to  thofe  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum. 

Between  the  crura  cerebri,  and  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  pons  Varolii,  are  two  tubercles,  compofed 
externally  of  medullary,  and  internally  of  cineritious 
fubftance,  to  which  Euftachius  firft  gave  the  name  of 
emm entice  mamiilares. 

Along  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  where  it  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  we  obferve  a  kind  of  furrow  which 
V*n  downwards  and  terminates  in  a  point.  About  an 
inch  above  the  lower  extremity  of  this  fiffure,  feveral 
medullary  filaments  are  to  be  fecn  running  towards  it 
on  each  fide  in  an  oblique  direction,  fo  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  writing  pen  j  hence  it  is  called  calamus 
fcriptorius. 

From  the  pofterior  part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  defcends  obliquely  backwards  •,  at  its 
fore  part,  immediately  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  we  ob¬ 
ferve  two  pair  of  eminences,  which  were  dcfcribed  by 
Euftachius,  but  received  no  particular  appellation  till 
the  time  of  Vieuffens,  who  gave  them  the  names  of 
corpora  olivaria  and  corpora  pyrnmiduha.  The  former 
are  the  outermoft,  being  placed  one  on  each  fide. 
They  are  nearly  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  are  compofed 
of  medulla,  with  ftreaks  of  cortical  fubftance.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  are  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  a  point.  In  the  human  fubjeifl 
thefe  four  eminences  are  fometimes  not  eafily  diftin- 
i3g  guifhed. 

Medulla  The  medulla  fpinalis ,  or  fpinal  marrow ,  which  is 
fpinalis.  the  name  given  to  the  medullary  chord  that  is  extend¬ 
ed  down  the  vertebral  canal,  from  the  great  foramen 
of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  laft  lumbar 
vertebra,  is  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Like  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  it  is  invefted  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  firft  of  thefe,  in  its  paffage 
out  of  the  cranium,  adheres  to  the  foramen  of  the  os 
occipitis.  Its  connection  with  the  ligamentary  fub¬ 
ftance  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  fpine,  is  only  by 
means  of  cellular  membrane ;  but  between  the  feveral 


vertebrae,  where  the  nerves  pais  out  of  the  fpine,  it  of  the 
fends  off  prolongations,  which  adhere  ftrongly  to  the  Brain  and 
vertebral  ligaments.  Here,  as  in  the  cranium,  the  ,  Nerves, 
dura  mater  has  its  finufes  or  large  veins.  Thefe  are  v  J 
two  in  number,  and  are  feen  running  on  each  fide  of 
the  medullary  column,  from  the  foramen  magnum  of 
the  os  occipitis  to  the  lowTer  part  of  the  os  facrum. 

They  communicate  together  by  ramifying  branches  at 
each  vertebra,  and  terminate  in  the  vertebral,  interco- 
ftal,  and  facral  veins. 

The  pia  mater  is  connected  with  the  dura  mater  by 
means  of  a  thin  tranfparent  fubftance,  which  from  its 
indentations  between  the  fpinal  nerves  has  obtained 
the  name  of  ligamentum  denticulatum.  It  is  fomewhat 
firmer  than  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  but  in  other  re- 
fpefts  refembles  that  membrane.  Its  ufe  is  to  fupport 
the  fpinal  marrow,  that  it  may  not  affeCl  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  its  weight. 

The  fpinal  marrow  itfelf  is  externally  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour  ;  but,  upon  cutting  into  it,  we  find  its  middle  part 
compofed  of  a  darker-coloured  mafs,  refembling  the 
cortex  of  the  brain.  When  the  marrow  has  reached 
the  firft  lumbar  vertebra,  it  becomes  extremely  narrow, 
and  at  length  terminates  in  an  oblong  protuberance  j 
from  the  extremity  of  which  the  pia  mater  fends  off 
a  prolongation  or  ligament,  refembling  a  nerve,  that 
perforates  the  dura  mater,  and  is  fixed  to  the  os  coccy- 

g»-  ' 

The  medulla  fpinalis  gives  rife  to  30  or  31  pair  of 

nerves,  but  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  fize,  nor  do 
they  all  run  in  the  fame  diredlion.  The  upper  ones 
are  thinner  than  the  reft,  and  are  placed  almoft  tranf- 
verfely  :  as  we  defeend,  we  find  them  running  more 
and  more  obliquely  downwards,  till  at  length  their 
courfe  is  almoft  perpendicular,  fo  that  the  lowermoft 
nerves  exhibit  an  appearance  that  is  called  cauda  equina , 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  horfe’s  tail. 

The  arteries  that  ramify  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain  are  derived  from  the  internal  carotid  and 
from  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is 
fupplied  by  the  anterior  and  pofterior  fpinal  arteries, 
and  likewife  receives  branches  from  the  cervical,  the 
inferior  and  fuperior  intercoflal,  the  lumbar,  and  the 
facral  arteries. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Nerves. 

The  nerves  are  medullary  chords,  differing  from  *39 
each  other  in  fize,  colour,  and  confidence,  and  deri¬ 
ving  their  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis.  There  are  39,  and  fometimes  40,  pair 
of  the  nerves  ;  nine  (o)  of  which  originate  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  30  or  31  from  the  medulla  fpi¬ 
nalis.  They  appear  to  be  perfedftly  inelaftic,  and  like¬ 
wife  to  poffefs  no  irritability.  If  we  irritate  mufcular 
fibres,  they  immediately  contrafl ;  but  nothing  of  this 
fort  happens  if  we  irritate  a  nerve.  They  carry  with 
them  a  covering  from  the  pia  mater ;  but  derive  no  tu¬ 
nic  from  the  dura  mater,  as  hath  been  generally, 
though  erroneoully,  fuppofed,  ever  fince  the  time  of 

Galen 


(0)  It  has  been  ufual  to  deferibe  ten  pair  of  nerves  as  arifing  from  the  medulla  oblongata  $  but  as  the  tenth 
pair  arife  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  fpinal  nerves,  Santorini,  Heifter,  Haller,  and  others,  feem  very  pro¬ 
perly  to  have  claffed  them  among  the  nerves  of  the  fpine, 
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Of  the  Galen  (p),  the  outer  covering  of  the  nerves  being  in  faft 
Brain  and  nothing  more  than  cellular  membrare.  This  covering 
is  very  thick  where  the  nerve  is  expofed  to  the  aiffion  of 
rnufcles  ;  but  where  it  runs  through  a  bony  canal,  or  is 
fecure  from  preffure,  the  cellular  tunic  is  extremely  thin, 
or  altogether  wanting.  We  have  inftances  of  this  in 
the  portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  in  the  nerves 
of  the  heart. 

By  elevating,  carefully  and  gently,  the  brain  from 
the  balls  of  the  cranium,  we  find  the  firft  nine  pair 
ariling  in  the  following  order  :  1.  The  nervi  olfadlorii, 
diftributed  through  the  pituitary  membrane,  which 
conftitutes  the  organ  of  fmell.  2.  The  optici,  which 
go  to  the  eyes,  where  they  receive  the  imprelTions  of 
vilible  object-.  3.  The  oculorum  motores,  fo  called 
becaufe  they  are  diftributed  to  the  rnufcles  of  the  eye. 
4.  The  pathetici,  diftributed  to  the  fuperior  oblique 
rnufcles  of  the  eyes,  the  motion  of  which  is  expreflive 
of  certain  paftions  of  the  foul.  5.  The  nerves  of  this 
pair  foon  divide  into  three  principal  branches,  and  each 
of  thefe  has  a  different  name.  Its  upper  divifion  is 
the  ophthalmicus,  which  is  diftributed  to  various  parts 
of  the  eyes,  eyelids,  forehead,  nofe,  and  integuments 
of  the  face.  The  fecond  is  called  the  maxi/laris  fupe¬ 
rior ,  and  the  third  maxillaris  inferior;  both  which 
names  allude  to  their  diftribution.  6.  The  abduflores  ; 
each  of  thefe  nerves  is  diftributed  to  the  abdu&or  muf- 
cle  of  the  eye,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  helps  to  draw  the 
globe  of  the  eye  from  the  nofe.  7.  The  auditorii 
(qJ,  which  are  diftributed  through  the  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing.  8.  The  par  vagum,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  parts  to  which  it  gives  branches, 
both  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  9.  The  linguales, 
or  hypogloffi,  which  are- diftributed  to  the  tongue,  and 
appear  to  contribute  both  to  the  organ  of  tafte  and  to 
the  motions  of  the  tongue  (r). 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  fends  off  30  or  31  pair  of  nerves;  thefe  are  chiefly 
diftributed  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  trunk  and  to 
the  extremities.  They  are  commonly  diftinguilhed  in¬ 
to  the  cervical,  dsrfal,  lumbar ,  and  facral  nerves.  The 
cervical,  which  pafs  out  from  between  the  feveral  ver- 
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tebrse  of  the  neck,  are  eight  (s)  in  number  ;  the  dor- 
fal,  twelve  ;  the  lumbar,  five  ;  and  the  facral,  five  or  fix  ; 
the  number  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  number  of 
holes  in  the  os  facrum.  Each  fpinal  nerve  at  its  ori¬ 
gin  is  compofed  of  two  fafciculi  of  medullary  fibres. 

One  of  thefe  fafciculi  arifes  from  the  anterior,  and  the 
other  from  the  pofterior,  furface  of  the  medulla. 

Thefe  fafciculi  are  feparated  by  the  ligamentum  denti- 
culatum  ;  after  which  we  find  them  contiguous  to  one 
another.  They  then  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and 
unite  to  form  a  confiderable  knot  or  ganglion.  Each 
of  thele  ganglions  fends  off  two  branches ;  one  anteri¬ 
or,  and  ,the  other  pofterior.  The  anterior  branches 
communicate  with  each  other  at  their  coming  out  of 
the  fpine,  and  likewife  fend  off  one,  and  fometimes 
more  branches,  to  aflift  in  the  formation  of  the  inter- 
coftal  nerve. 

The  knots  or  ganglions  of  the  nerves  juft  now  fpo- 
ken  of,  are  not  only  to  be  met  with  at  their  exit  from 
the  fpine,  but  likewife  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

They  occur  in  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  of  the  fpine.  They  are  not  the  effects 
of  difeafe,  but  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  parts  of 
the  fame  nerves,  both  in  the  foetus  and  adult.  They 
are  commonly  of  an  oblong  Ihape,  and  of  a  grayilh  co¬ 
lour  fomewhat  inclined  to  red,  which  is  perhaps  owing 
to  their  being  extremely  vafcular.  Internally  we  are 
able  to  diftinguiflr  fomething  like  an  intermixture  of  the 
nervous  filaments. 

Some  writers  have  confidered  them  as  fo  many  little 
brains ;  Lancifi  fancied  he  had  difeovered  mufcular 
fibres  in  them,  but  they  are  certainly  not  of  an  irri¬ 
table  nature.  A  late  writer,  Dr  Johnftone*,  imagines  *  Efay  on 
they  are  intended  to  deprive  us  af  the  power  ot  th etbe  Ufe  of 
will  over  certain  parts,  as  the  heart,  for  inftance  :  but'"4, 
if  this  hypotbefis  were  well  founded,  we  ftiould  meet  * 

with  them  only  in  nerves  leading  to  involuntary  muf- 
cles ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  voluntary  rnufcles 
receive  their  nerves  through  ganglions.  Dr  Monro, 
from  obferving  the  accurate  intermixture  of  the  minute 
nerves  which  compofe  them,  confiders  them  as  new 
fources  of  nervous  energy  f .  f  Obfcrva- 
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(p)  Baron  Haller  and  Profeffor  Zinn  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  who  demonftrated,  that  the  dura  mater  is 
reflected  upon  and  adheres  to  the  periolleum  at  the  edges  of  the  foramina  that  afford  a  paffage  to  the  nerves  out  of 
the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  or  is  foon  loft  in  the  cellular  fubllance. 

(Q.)  This  pair,  f*>n  after  its  entrance  into  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  feparates  into  two  branches.  One 
of  thefe  is  of  a  very  foft  and  pulpy  confidence,  is  called  the  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair,  and  is  ipread  over 
the  inner  part  of  the  ear.  The  other  paffes  out  through  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  in  a  firm  chord,  which  is  dil- 
tinguifhed  as  the  portio  dura,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  external  ear  and  other  parts  of  the  neck  and  lace. 

(r)  Heifter  has  fummed  up  the  ufes  of  thefe  nine  pair  of  nerves  in  the  two  following  Latin  verfes : 


“  Olfaciens ,  cernens,  oculofque  movens ,  patienfque , 

“  Gujlans ,  abducens ,  audienfque,  vagat’Jque,  loquenfque.'" 

(s_)  Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  pair  called  acceffoni ,  which  arifes  from  the  medulla  fpinalis  at  its  beginning  ; 
and  afeending  through  the  great  foramen  of  the  os  occipitis  into  the  cranium,  paffes  out  again  clofe  to  the  eighth 
pair,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  unite  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  rnufcles  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  fcapula.  In  this  courfe  it  fends  off  filaments  to  different  parts,  and  likewife  communicates  with  feveral 
other  nerves.  Phyfiologifts  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  fingular  origin  and  courle  ot  thefe  nervi  accefforii. 
The  ancients  confidered  them  as  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  diftributed  to  rnufcles  of  the  fcapula  :  M  i  11  is  like¬ 
wife  confidered  them  as  appendages  to  that  pair,  and  on  that  account  named  them  accefforu.  1  hey  are  I  urn-times 
called  the  fptnal  pair  ;  but  as  this  latter  name  is  applicable  to  all  the  nerves  of  the  fpine  indiferiminately,  it  feems- 
better  to  adopt  that  given  by  Willis. 
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Ofihe  The  nerve;,  like  the  blood  veffels,  in  their  courfe 
Brain  and  through  the  body,  communicate  with  each  other  ;  and 
.  Nerves.  .  eac]j  0£  t}jefe  communications  conftitutes  what  is  call¬ 
ed  a  plexus ,  from  whence  branches  are  again  detached 
to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  thefe  are  con- 
ftant  and  confiderable  enough  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
particular  names,  as  the  femi/trmir  plexus ,  the  pulmonary 
plexus ,  the  hepatic ,  th e-cardiac,  &c. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to 
follow  the  nerves  through  all  their  diftributions ;  but  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  in  deferibing  the  different 
vifeera,  mention  was  made  of  the  nerves  aiftributed  to 
them.  There  is  one  pair,  however,  called  the  inter- 
cojlal ,  or  great fymphathetic  nerve ,  which  feems  to  require 
particular  notice,  becaufe  it  has  an  almolt  univerfal 
connexion  and  correfpondence  with  all  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body.  Authors  are  not  perfedily  agreed  about 
the  origin  of  the  intercoftal  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  not 
improperly  be  deferibed,  as  beginning  from  filaments 
of  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair  •,  it  then  paffes  out  of  the 
cranium,  through  the  bony  canal  of  the  carotid,  from 
whence  it  defeends  laterally  clofe  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra?,  and  receives  branches  from  almoft  all  the 
vertebral  nerves;  forming  almofl  as  many  ganglions  in 
its  courfe  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  fends 
off  an  infinite  number  of  branches  to  the  vifeera  in  tliofe 
cavities,  and  forms  feveral  plexus  with  the  branches  of 
the  eighth  pair  or  par  vagum. 

That  the  nerves  are  deftined  to  convey  the  principles 
of  motion  and  fenfibility  to  the  brain  from  all  parts  of 
the  fyftem,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  how  thefe  ef¬ 
fects  are  produced,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
determine.  The  inquiry  has  been  a  conftant  fouree  of 
hypothefis  in  all  ages,  and  has  produced  fome  inge¬ 


nious  ideas,  and  many  erroneous  pofitions,  but  with¬ 
out  having  hitherto  afforded  much  fatisfaflory  infor¬ 
mation. 

Some  phyfiologifts  have  confidered  a  trunk  of  nerves 
as  a  folid  chord,  capable  of  being  divided  into  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  filaments,  by  means  of  which  the  ira- 
preffions  of  feeling  are  conveyed  to  the  fenforium  com¬ 
mune.  Others  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  canal,  which  af¬ 
terwards  feparates  into  more  minute  channels  ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  as  being  an  aflemblage  of  many  very  fmall  and 
diftinft  tubes,  connected  to  each  other,  and  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  cylindrical  chord.  They  who  contend  for  their 
being  folid  bodies  are  of  opinion,  that  feeling  is  occa- 
fioned  by  vibration  ;  fo  that,  for  initance,  according  to 
this  fyftem,  by  pricking  the  finger,  a  vibration  would 
be  occafioned  in  the  nerve  diftributed  through  its  fub- 
ftance;  and  the  effects  of  this  vibration, "when  extended 
to  the  fenforium,  would  be  an  excital  of  pain.  But 
the  inelafticity,  the  foftnefs,  the  connexion,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  nerves,  are  fo  many  proofs  that  vibra¬ 
tion  has  no  (hare  in  the  caufe  of  feeling. 

Others  have  fuppofed,  that  in  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow  a  very  lubtle  fluid  is  fecreted,  and  from 
thence  conveyed  through  the  imperceptible  tubes, 
which  they  confider  as  exifting  in  the  nerves.  They 
have  further  fuppofed,  that  this  very  fubtle  fluid,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  animal /pints,  is  fe¬ 
creted  in  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow,  from  whence  it  pafi'es  through  the  medullary 
fubftance.  This,  like  the  other  fyftem,  is  founded 
altogether  on  hypothefis;  but  it  feems  to  be  a  hypo¬ 
thefis  derived  from  much  more  probable  principles,  and 
there  are  many  ingenious  arguments  to  be  brought  m 
its  fupport. 
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EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXXI. 


FrG.  I.  Reprefents  the  Inferior  part  of  the  Brain; 
— the  Anterior  part  of  the  whole  fpine,  including 
the  Medulla  Spinalis  ; — with  the  origin  and  large 
portions  of  all  the  Nerves. 

AA,  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  creberum.  BB,  The 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  CC,  The  two  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum.  D,  Tuber  annulare.  E,*  The  paf- 
fage  from  the  third  ventricle  to  the  infundibulum. 
F,  The  medulla  oblongata,  which  fends  off  the  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis  through  the  fpine.  GG,  That  part  of 
the  os  occipitis  which  is  placed  above  (HH)  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  firft  cervical  vertebra. 
II,  &c.  The  feven  cervical  vertebrae,  with  their  in¬ 
termediate  cartilages.  KK,  &c.  The  twelve  dorfal 
vertebra?,  with  their  intermediate  cartilages.  LL,  &c. 
The  five  lumbar  vertebra;,  with  their  intermediate  car¬ 
tilages.  M,  The  os  facrum.  N,  The  os  coccygis. 

Nerves. — I  I,  The  firft  pair  of  nerves,  named  ol¬ 
factory,  which  goes  to  the  nofe.  2  2,  The  fecond  pair, 
named  optic,  which  goes  to  form  the  tunica  retina  of 
the  eye.  3  3,  The  third  pair,  named  motor  ocu/i  ;  it 
fupplies  molt  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eyeballs.  4  4,  The 
fourth  pair,  named  pathetic , — which  is  wholly  fpent 
upon  the  mufculus  trochlearis  of  the  eye.  5  5,  The 
fifth  pair  divides  into  three  branches. — The  firft,  na¬ 
med  ophthalmic ,  goes  to  the  orbit,  fupplies  the  lachry- 
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mat  gland,  and  fends  branches  out  to  the  forehead  and 
nofe. — The  fecond,  named  fuperior  maxillary,  fupplies 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  fome  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  lips. — The  third,  named  inferior  maxillary ,  is  fpent 
upon  the  mufcles  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  tongue, 
and  mufcles  of  the  lips.  6  6,  The  fixth  pair,  which, 
after  fending  off  the  beginning  of  the  intercoftal  or 
great  fympathetic,  is  fpent  upon  the  abdudlor  oculi. 

7  7,  The  feventh  pair,  named  auditory,  divides  into 
two  branches,-— The  large  ft,  named  portio  mollis ,  is 
fpent  upon  the  internal  ear. —  I’he  finalleft,  portio  dura , 
joins  to  the  fifth  pair  within  the  internal  ear  by  a  re- 
flefltd  branch  from  the  fecond  of  the  fifth  ;  and  with¬ 
in  the  tympanum-,  by  a  branch  from  the  third  of  the 
fifth,  named  chorda  tympani. — Vid.  fig.  3.  near  B. 

8  8,  &c.  The  eighth  pair,  named  par  vagum* — which 
accompanies  the  intercoftal,  and  is  fpent  upon  the 
tongue,  larynx,  pharynx,  lungs,  and  abdominal  vifeera. 

9  9,  The  ninth  pair,  which  are  fpent  upon  the  tongue. 
jo  10,  &c.  The  intercoftal,  or  great  fympathetic, 
which  is  feen  from  the  fixth  pair  to  the  bottom  of  tire 
pelvis  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  joining  with  all 
the  nerves  of  the  fpine  ;  in  its  progrefs  fupplying  the 
heart,  and,  with  the  par  vagum,  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis.  11  11,  The  accefibrius,  which 
is  fpent  upon  the  ftcrnocleido-maftoidicus  and  trapezius 

mufcles. 


Chap.  VI- 

Of  the  mufcles.  12  12,  The  firft  cervical  nerves  j  13  13,  The 
Senfes.  fecond  cervical  nerves  j  both  fpent  upon  the  mufcles 
"  '  that  lie  on  the  neck,  and  teguments  of  the  neck  and 
head.  14  14,  The  third  cervical  nerves,  which,  after 
fending  off  (15  15,  &c.)  the  phrenic  nerves  to  the 
diaphragm,  fupply  the  mufcles  and  teguments  that  lie 
on  the  fide  of  the,  neck,  and  top  of  the  (boulder. 
16  16,  The  brachial  plexus,  formed  by  thefourlh,  fifth, 
fixth,  feventh  cervicals,  and  firft  dorfal  nerves, — which 
fupply  the  mufcles,  and  teguments  of  the  fuperior  ex¬ 
tremity.  17  17,  The  twelve  dorfal,  or  proper  inter- 
coftal  nerves,  which  are  fpent  upon  the  intercoftal  muf¬ 
cles  and  fome  of  the  large  mufcles  which  lie  upon  the 
thorax.  18  18,  The  five  lumbar  pairs  of  nerves 

which  fupply  the  lumbar  and  abdominal  mufcles,  and 
fome  of  the  teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  inferior  ex¬ 
tremity.  19  19,  The  facro-feiatic,  or  poflerior  crural 
nerve,  formed  by  the  two  inferior  lumbar,  and  three 
fuperior  of  the  os  facrum.  This  large  nerve  fupplies 
the  gr6ateft  part  of  the,  mufcles  and  teguments  of  the 
inferior  extremity.  20,  The  ftomachic  plexus,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  eighth  pair.  21  21,  Branches  of  the  folar 
or  caeliac  plexus,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  and  inter- 
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coftals,  which  fupply  the  ftomach  and  chylopoietic  of  the 
vifcera.  22  22,  Branches  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  Senfes. 
mefenteric  plexufes,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  and  in-  “ 

tercoftals,  which  fupply  the  chylopoietic  vifcera,  with 
part  of  the  organs  of  urine  and  generation.  23  23, 

Nerves  which  accompany  the  fpermatic  chord.  24  24, 

The  hypogaltric  plexus,  which  fupplies  the  organs  of 
urine  and  generation  within  the  pelvis. 

Fig.  2,  3,  4,  5,  Show  different  views  of  the  Inferior 
part  of  the  Brain,  cut  perpendicularly  through  the 
Middle — with  the  Origin  and  large  portions  of  all 
the  Nerves  which  pafs  out  through  the  Bones  of  the 
t  Cranium, — and  the  three  firft  Cervicals. 

A,  The  anterior  lobe.  B,  The  lateral  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  C,  One  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

D,  Tuber  annulare.  E,  Corpus  pyramidale,  in  the 
middle  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  F,  The  corpus  oli- 
vare,  in  the  fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  G,  The 
medulla  oblongata.  H,  The  medulla  fpinalis. 

Nerves. —  1  2345678  and  9,  Pairs  of  nerves. 

10  10,  Nervus  accefforius,  which  comes  from — 1J,  I  2. 
and  13,  the  three  cervical  nerves. 


ANATOMY. 


CHAP.  Vt.  OF  THE  SENSES,  AND  THEIR  ORGANS. 


j4o  IN  treating  of  the  fenfes,  we  mean  to  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  external  ones  of  touch ,  tnj/e,  fme/ling, 
hearing,  and  vifton.  The  word  fenfe ,  when  applied  to 
thefe  five,,  feems  to  imply  not  only  the  fenfation  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  mind  by  certain  impreflions  made  on  the 
body,  but  likewife  the  organs  dt-ftined  to  receive  and 
tranfmit  thefe  impreftions  to  the  fenforium.  Each  of 
thefe  organs  being  of  a  peculiar  ftruflure,  is  fufcep- 
tible  only  of  particular  impreflions,  which  will  be 
pointed  out  as  we  proceed  to  defcribe  each  of  them  fe- 
parately. 

Sect.  f.  Of  Touch. 

141  The  fenfe  of  touch  may  be  defined  to  be  the  faculty 
of  diftinguilhing  certain  properties  of  bodies  by  the 
feel.  In  a  general  acceptation,  this  definition  might 
perhaps  not  improperly  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  body  poff  -ffed  of  fenfibility  (t)  j  but  it  is  commonly 
confintd  to  the  nervous  papillie  of  the  cutis,  or  true 
fkin,  which,  with  its  appendages,  and  their  feveral 
ufes,  have  been  already  defcribed. 

The  exterior  properties  of  bodies,  fuch  as  their  fo- 


lidity,  moifture,  inequality,  fmoothnefs,  drynefs,  or 
fluidity,  and  likewife  their  degree  of  heat,  feem  all  to 
be  capable  of  making  different  impreflions  on  the  pa¬ 
pillae,  and  confequently  of  exciting  different  ideas  in 
the  fenforium  commune.  But  the  organs  of  touch,  like 
all  the  other  fenfes,  is  not  equally  delicate  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  or  in  every  fubjeft  ;  being  in  fome  much 
more  exquifite  than  it  is  in  others. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Tafe.  ' 

The  fenfe  of  tafte  is  feated  chiefly  in  the  tongue  •,  the  x4* 
fituation  and  figure  of  which  are  fufficiently  known. 

On  the  upper  furface  of  this  organ  we  may  obferve 
a  great  number  of  papi lice,  which,  oir  account  of  their 
difference  in  fizt  and  (hape,  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  claffes.  The  largeft  are  fituated  towards  the 
bafis  of  the  tongue.  Their  number  commonly  varies 
from  feven  to  nine,  and  they  feem  to  be  mucous  fol¬ 
licles.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  fomewhat  fmallcr, 
and  of  a  cylindrical  (hape.  They  are  moft  numerous 
about  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  Thofe  of  the  third 
clafs  are  very  minute,  and  of  a  conical  (hape.  They 

are 


(t)  In  the  courfe  of  this  article,  mention  lias  often  been  made  of  the  fenfibility  or  infenfibility  of  different  parts 
of  the  body  :  it  will  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  many  parts  which  Were  former¬ 
ly  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  moft  exquifite  fenfe,  are  now  known  to  have  but  little  or  no  feeling,  at  leaf!  in  a  found 
ftate;  for  in  an  inflamed  (late,  even  the  bones,  the  moft  infcnlible  parts  of  any,  become  fufceptible  of  the  moll 
painful  fenfations.  This  curious  difeovery  is  due  to  the  late  Baron  Haller.  His  experiments  prove,  that  the 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  epidermis,  and  membranes  (as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  dura  and  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  periofteum,  &c.)  may  in  a  healthy  (late  be  confidered  as  infenfible.  As  fenfibility  depends  on  the  brain  and 
nerves,  of  courfe  different  parts  will  poffefs  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  feeling,  in  proportion  as  they  are  fupplitd 
with  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  nerves.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  (kin,  mufcles,  ftomach,  intettines, 
urinary  bladder,  ureters,  uterus,  vagina,  penis,  tongue,  and  retina,  arc  extremely  fenfible,  while  the  lungs  and 
glands  have  only  an  obfeure  degree  of  feeling. 
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Of  the  are  very  numerous  on  the  apex  and  edges  of  the  tongue, 
Senfes.  and  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  extremities 
v  '  '  of  its  nerves. 

We  obferve  a  line,  the  linca  lingua’  mediana ,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it  as 
it  were  into  two  portions.  Towards  the  balls  of  the 
tongue,  we  meet  with  a  little  cavity,  named  by  Mor¬ 
gagni  foramen  ccecum,  which  ieems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  common  termination  of  fome  of  the  excretory 
dudls  of  mucous  glands  fituated  within  the  fubflance  of 
the  tongue. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  organ  is  every¬ 
where  covered  by  the  cuticle,  which,  by  forming  a  re¬ 
duplication,  called  the  frcenum,  at  Its  under  part,  ferves 
to  prevent  the  too  great  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  to 
fix  it  in  its  fituation.  Eut,  befides  this  attachment, 
the  tongue  is  c.onnedled,  by  means  of  its  mufcles  and 
membranous  ligaments,  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  os  hyoi- 
des,  and  the  ftyloid  proceffes. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  the  linguales, 
which  arife  from  the  external  carotid.  Its  veins  empty 
themfelves  into  the  external  jugulars.  Its  nerves  arife 
from  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  pair. 

The  variety  of  taftes  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
different  imprelhons  made  on  the  papillae  by  the  food. 
The  different  ftate  of  the  papillae  with  refpedt  to  their 
moifture,  their  figure,  or  their  covering,  feems  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  tafie,  not  only  in 
different  people,  but  in  the  fame  fubjedt,  in  ficknefs 
and  in  health.  The  great  ufe  of  the  tafte  feems  to  be 
to  enable  us  to  diltinguifh  wholefome  and  falutary  food 
from  that  which  is  unhealthy  and  we  obferve  that 
many  quadrupeds,  by  having  their  papillae  (u)  very 
large  and  long,  have  the  faculty  of  diftinguiffling  fla¬ 
vours  with  infinite  accuracy. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Smelling. 

*43  The  fenfe  of  fmelling,  like  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  feems 
intended  to  diredt  us  to  a  proper  choice  of  aliment, 
and  is  chiefly  featcd  in  the  nofe,  which  is  diftinguiflied 
into  its  external  and  internal  parts.  The  fituation  and 
figure  of  the  former  of  thefe  do  not  feem  to  require  a 
definition.  It  is  compofed  of  bones  and  cartilages,  co¬ 
vered  by  mufcular  fibres  and  by  the  common  integu¬ 
ments.  The  bones  make  up  the  upper  portion,  and  the 
cartilages  the  lower  one.  The  feptum  narium,  like  the 
nofe,  is  likewife  in  part  bony,  and  in  part  cartilaginous. 
Thefe  bones  and  their  connexions  were  defcribed  in  the 
ofteology. 

The  internal  part  of  the  nofe,  befides  the  offa  fpon- 
giofa,  has  fix  cavities  orfinufes,  the  maxillary,  the  fron¬ 
tal,  and  the  fphenoid,  which  were  all  defcribed  with  the 
bones  of  the  head.  They  all  open  into  the  noftrils ; 
and  the  nofe  likewife  communicates  with  the  mouth, 
larynx,  and  pharynx,  poftcriorly  behind  the  velum  pa- 
lati. 

All  thefe  feveral  parts,  which  are  included  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  divifion  of  the  nofe,  viz.  the  inner  furface  of  the 
noftrils,  the  lamellas  of  the  offa  fpongiofa  and  the  finu- 
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fes,  are  lined  by  a  thick  and  very  vafcular  membrane,  of  the 
which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  firft  Senfes. 
well  defcribed  by  Schneider  *,  and  is  therefore  now  v_“—v— — < 
commonly  named  membrana pituitaria  Schneideri.  This  *  Illj  Ca' 
membrane  is  truly  the  organ  of  fmelling  ;  but  its  realg^iin 
ftrudture  does  not  yet  feem  to  be  perfectly  underftood. 

It  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle,  which 
lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  mouth.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  nofe  it  is  fmooth  and  firm,  and  in  others  it  is  loofe 
and  fpongy.  It  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  mucous  fe- 
cretion  ;  the  finer  parts  of  which  are  carried  off  by  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  the  remainder,  by  being  retained 
in  the  finufes,  acquires  confiderable  confidence.  The 
manner  in  which  this  mucus  is  fecreted  has  not  yet  been 
fatisfadlorily  afcertained  ;  but  it  feems  to  be  by  means 
of  mucous  follicles. 

Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  and 
internal  carotid.  Its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the 
internal  jugulars.  The  firft  pair  of  nerves,  the  olfac¬ 
tory,  are  fpread  over  every  part  of  it,  and  it  likewife 
receives  branches  from  the  fifth  pair. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  air  we  draw 
in  at  the  noftrils,  being  impregnated  with  the  effluvia 
of  bodies,  excites  in  us  that  kind  of  fenfation  we  call 
fmelling.  As  thefe  effluvia,  from  their  being  exceed- 
ingly  light  and  volatile,  cannot  be  capable  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  making  any  great  imprcffion  on  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  it  was  nectffary  to  give 
confiderable  extent  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  that  by 
this  means  a  greater  number  of  odoriferous  particles 
might  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time.  When  we  with 
to  take  in  much  of  the  effluvia  of  any  thing,  we  natu¬ 
rally  clofe  the  mouth,  that  all  the  air  we  infpire  may 
pafs  through  the  noftrils  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by 
means  of  the  mufcles  of  the  nofe,  the  noftrils  are  dilat¬ 
ed,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  into  them. 

In  many  quadrupeds,  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  much 
more  extenfive  and  delicate  than  it  is  in  the  human 
fubjedt  5  and  in  the  human  fubjedt  it  feems  to  be  more 
perfedt  the  lefs  it  is  vitiated  by  a  variety  of  fmells.  It 
is  not  always  in  the  fame  ftate  of  perfection,  being  na¬ 
turally  affedted  by  every  change  of  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  and  of  the  lymph  with  which  that  membrane  is 
moiftened. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Hearing. 

Before  we  undertake  to  explain  the  manner  in  *44 
which  we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  impreflions  of 
found,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  defcribe  the  ear,  which 
is  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is  commonly  diftinguiflied 
into  external  and  internal.  The  former  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  includes  all  that  we  are  able  to  difcover  with¬ 
out  diffedtion,  and  the  meatus  auditorius,  as  far  as  the 
tympanum ;  and  the  latter,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
ear. 

The  external  ear  is  a  cartilaginous  funnel,  covered 
by  the  common  integuments,  and  attached,  by  means 
of  its  ligaments  and  mufcles,  to  the  temporal  bone. 

Although 


(u)  Malpighi’s  defcription  of  the  papillae,  which  has  been  copied  by  many  anatomical  W'riters,  feems  to  have 
been  taken  chiefly  from  the  tongues  of  ffleep. 
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Of  the  Although  capable  only  of  a  very  obfcure  motion,  it  is 
found  to  have  feveral  mufcles.  Different  parts  of  it 
’  are  diflinguiflied  by  different  names  ;  all  its  cartilagi¬ 
nous  part  is  called  ala  or  wing ,  to  diflinguifli  it  from 
the  foft  and  pendant  part  below,  called  the  lobe.  Its 
outer  circle  or  border  is  called  helix ,  and  the  femicircle 
within  this,  antihelix.  The  moveable  cartilage  placed 
immediately  before  the  meatus  auditorius,  which  it 
may  be  made  to  clofe  exactly,  is  named  tragus  ;  and 
an  eminence  oppofite  to  this,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
antihelix,  is  called  antitragus .  The  concha  is  a  confi- 
derable  cavity  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  helix 
and  antihelix.  The  meatus  auditorius,  which  at  its 
opening  is  cartilaginous,  is  lined  with  a  very  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle  from  the 
furface  of  the  ear. 

In  this  canal  we  find  a  yellow  wax,  which  is  fecreted 
by  a  number  of  minute  glands  or  follicles,  each  of 
which  has  an  excretory  duff.  The  fecretion,  which 
is  at  firfl  of  an  oily  confidence,  defends  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  from  the  injuries  of  the  air;  and,  by 
its  bitternefs,  prevents  minute  infefts  from  entering  in¬ 
to  the  ear.  But  when  from  negledl  or  difeafe  it  accu¬ 
mulates  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  fometimes  Occafions 
deafnefs.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  meatus  is  clofed 
by  a  very  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  the  membrana 
tympani,  which  is  fet  in  a  bony  circle  like  the  head  of 
a  drum.  In  the  laft  century  Rivinus,  profeffor  at  Leip- 
fic,  fancied  he  had  difcovered  a  hole  in  this  membrane, 
furrounded  by  a  fphin&er,  and  affording  a  paffage  to 
the  air,  between  the  external  and  internal  ear.  Cow- 
per,  Heifler,  and  fome  other  anatomifls,  have  admitted 
this  fuppofed  foramen,  which  certainly  does  not  exifl. 
Whenever  there  is  any  opening  in  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani,  it  may  be  considered  as  accidental.  Under  the 
membrana  tympani  runs  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  called  chorda  tympani :  and  beyond  this  mem¬ 
brane  is  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  about 
feven  or  eight  lines  wide,  and  half  fo  many  in  depth  ; 
it  is  femifpherical,  and  everywhere  lined  by  a  very  fine 
membrane.  There  are  four  openings  to  be  obferved 
in  this  cavity.  It  communicates  with  the  mouth  by 
means  of  the  Euflachian  tube.  This  canal,  which  is 
in  part  bony  and  in  part  cartilaginous,  begins  by  a  verv 
narrow  opening  at  the  anterior  and  almolf  Superior  part 
of  the  tympanum,  increafing  in  fize  as  it  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  where  it  terminates  by 
an  oval  opening.  This  tube  is  everywhere  lined  by 
the  fame  membrane  that  covers  the  infide  of  the  mouth. 
1  he  real  ufe  of  this  canal  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
hitherto  Satisfactorily  afcertained  ;  but  found  would 
feem  to  be  conveyed  through  it  to  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani,  deaf  perfons  being  often  obferved  to  liflen  atten¬ 
tively  with  their  mouths  open.  Oppofite  to  this  is  a 
minute  paffage,  which  leads  to  the  finuofities  of  the 
mafloid  procefs  ;  and  the  other  two  openings,  which 
are  in  the  internal  procefs  of  the  os  petrofum,  are  the 
feneflra  ovalis,  and  feneflra  rotunda,  both  of  which  are 
covered  by  a  very  fine  membrane. 
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There  are  three  diflincl  bones  in  the  cavity  of  the  of  toe 
tympanum;  and  thefe  are  the  malleus,  incus,  and  Rapes.  Semes. 
Befides  thefe  there  is  a  fourth,  which  is  the  os  orbicu-  ~ 
lare ,  confidered  by  fome  anatomills  as  a  procefs  of  the 
Rapes,  which  is  neceffarily  broken  off  by  the  violence 
we  are  obliged  to  ufe  in  getting  at  thefe  bones  ;  but 
when  accurately  confidered,  it  feems  to  be  a  diflinct 
bone. 

The  malleus  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  hammer,  be- 
ing  larger  at  one  extremity,  which  is  its  head,  than  it 
is  at  the  other,  which  is  its  handle.  The  latter  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the"  membrana  tympani,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  articulated  with  the  incus. 

The  incus ,  a3  it  is  called  from  its  Riape,  though  it 
feems  to  have  lefs  refemblance  to  an  anvil  than  to  one 
of  the  dentes  molares  with  its  roots  widely  feparated 
from  each  other,  is  diflinguiflied  into  its  body  and  its 
legs.  One  of  its  legs  is  placed  at  the  entry  of  the  ca¬ 
nal  which  leads  to  the  mafloid  procefs;  and  the  other, 
which  is  fomewbat  longer,  is  articulated  with  the  Rapes, 
or  rather  with  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  third  bone  is  very  properly  named  Jlapes,  being 
perfectly  fliaped  like  a  flirrup.  Its  bafis  is  fixed  into 
the  feneflra  ovalis,  and  its  upper  part  is  articulated 
with  the  os  orbiculare.  What  is  called  the  fenejlra  ro¬ 
tunda,  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  it  is  more  oval 
than  round,  is  obferved  a  little  above  the  other,  in  an 
eminence  formed  by  the  os  petrofum,  and  is  clofed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  inner 
furface  of  the  tympanum.  The  Rapes  and  malleus  are 
each  of  them  furniRied  with  a  little  mufcle,  the  flape- 
deus  and  tenfor  tympani.  The  firfl  of  thefe,  which  is 
the  fmalleR  in  the  body,  arifes  from  a  little  cavern  in 
the  poRerior  and  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  ;  and  its  tendon,  after  palling  through  a  hole 
in  the  fame  cavern,  is  inferted  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  Rapes.  This  mufcle,  by  drawing  the  Ra¬ 
pes  obliquely  upwards,  aflifls  in  Rretching  the  mem¬ 
brana  tympani. 

The  tenfor  tympani  (x),  or  internus  mallei  as  it  is 
called  by  fome  writers,  arifes  from  the  cartilaginous 
extremity  of  the  Euflachian  tube,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  which  it 
ferves  to  pull  upwards,  and  of  courfe  helps  to  Rretch 
the  membrana  tympani. 

The  labyrinth  is  the  only  part  of  the  ear  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  deferibed.  It  is  fituated  in  the  os  petro¬ 
fum,  and  is  feparated  from  the  tympanum  by  a  parti¬ 
tion  which  is  every  where  bony,  except  at  the  two  fe- 
neRrse.  It  is  compofed  of  three  parts ;  and  thefe  are 
the  vefiibulum,  the  femicircular  canals,  and  the  coch¬ 
lea. 

The  vefiibulum  is  an  irregular  cavity,  much  fmaller 
than  the  tympanum,  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
os  petrofum,  between  the  tympanum,  the  cochlea,  and 
the  femicircular  canals.  It  is  open  on  the  fide  of  the 
tympanum  by  means  of  the  feneflra  ovalis,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  cochlea  by  an 

M  m  oblong 


(x)  Some  anatomiRs  defbribe  three  mufcles  of  the  malleus ;  but  only  this  one  feems  to  deferve  the  name  of 
mufcle  ;  what  are  called  the  externus  and  obliquus  mallet  feeming  to  be  ligaments  rather  than  mufcles. 
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oblong  foramen,  which  is  under  the  feneftra  ovalis, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  a  very  thin  parti¬ 
tion. 

Each  of  the  three  femicircular  canals,  forms  about 
half  a  circle  of  nearly  a  line  in  diameter,  and  running 
each  in  a  different  direction,  they  are  difttngurfhed  into 
vertical ,  oblique ,  and  horizontal.  Thefe  three  canals 
open  by  both  their  extremities  into  the  veftibulum  \  but 
the  vertical  and  the  oblique  being  united  together  at 
one  of  their  extremities,  there  are  only  five  orifices  to 
be  feen  in  the  veftibulum. 

The  cochlea  is  a  canal  which  takes  a  fpiral  courfe, 
not  unlike  the  fhell  of  a  fnail.  From  its  bafts  to  its 
apex  it  makes  two  turns  and  a  half  j  and  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  canals  by  a  very  thin  lamina  or  feptum,  which 
is  in  part  bony  and  in  part  membranous,  in  fuel)  a 
manner  that  thefe  two  canals  only  communicate  with 
each  other  at  the  point.  One  of  them  opens  into  the 
veftibulum,  and  the  other  is  covered  by  the  membrane 
that  clofes  the  feneftra  rotunda.  The  bony  lamella 
which  feparates  the  two  canals  is  exceedingly  thin,  and 
fills  about  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  canal. 
The  reft  of  the  feptum  is  compofed  of  a  mod  delicate 
membrane,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the 
cochlea,  and  feems  to  form  this  divifion  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  by 
being  applied  to  each  other,  form  the  mediaftinum. 

Every  part  of  the  labyrinth  is  furnilhed  with  a  very 
delicate  periofteum,  and  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  fe- 
creted  as  in  other  cavities.  This  fluid  tranl'mits  to  the 
nerves  the  vibrations  it  receives  from  the  membrane 
elofing  the  feneftra  rotunda,  and  from  the  bafis  of  the 
ftapes,  where  it  refts  on  the  feneftrum  ovale.  When 
this  fluid  is  collefted  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  is  com- 
preffed  by  the  ftapes,  it  is  fuppofed  to  efcape  through 
two  minute  canals  or  aqucduCts,  lately  deferibed  by 
Dr  Cotunni  *,  an  ingenious  phyfician  at  Naples.  One 
of  thefe  aqueduCts  opens  into  the  bottom  of  the  veftibu¬ 
lum,  and  the  other  into  the  cochlea,  near  the  feneftra 
rotunda.  They  both  pafs  through  the  os  petrofum, 
alrd  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  where 
the  fluid  that  paffes  through  them  isabforbed  ;  and  they 
are  lined  by  a  membrane  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  arteries  of  the  external  ear  come  from  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and 
its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugular.  The  internal  ear  re¬ 
ceives  branches  of  arteries  from  the  bafilary  and  caro¬ 
tids,  and  its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the  finufes  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  into  the  internal  jugular. 

The  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  is  diftributed 
through  the  cochlea,  the  veftibulum,  and  the  fcmicir- 
cular  canals  ;  and  the  portio  dura  fends  off  a  branch  to 
the  tympanum,  and  other  branches  to  the  external  ear 
and  parts  near  it. 

The  fenfe  of  hearing ,  in  producing  which  all  the 
parts  we  have  deferibed  aflift,  is  occafioned  by  a  cer¬ 


tain  modulation  of  the  air  collected  by  the  funnel -like  Of  the 
fliape  of  the  external  ear,  and  conveyed  through  the  Senfes. 
meatus  auditorius  to  the  membrana  tympani.  That  » 

found  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  air,  is  very  eafily 
proved  by  ringing  a  bell  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  the  found  it  affords  being  found  to  diminiflr 
gradually  as  the  air  becomes  exhaufted,  till  at  length  it 
ceafes  to  be  heard  at  all.  Sound  moves  through  the 
air  with  infinite  velocity  ;  but  the  degree  of  its  motion 
feems  to  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  air,  as  it  conftantly 
moves  fafter  in  a  denfe  and  dry,  than  it  does  in  a  moift 
and  rarefied  air. 

That  the  air  vibrating  on  the  membrana  tympani 
communicates  its  vibration  to  the  different  part?  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  by  means  of  the  fluid  contained  in  this 
cavity  affeCts  the  auditory  nerve  fo  as  to  produce  found, 
feems  to  be  very  probable  ;  but  the  fituation,  the  mi- 
nutenefs,  and  the  variety  of  the  parts  which  compofe 
the  ear,  do  not  permit  much  to  be  advanced  with  cer¬ 
tainty  concerning  their  mode  of  aflion. 

Some  of  thefe  parts  feem  to  conftitute  the  immediate 
organ  of  hearing,  and  thefe  are  all  the  parts  of  the  vef¬ 
tibulum  :  but  there  are  others  which  feem  intended  for 
the  perfection  of  this  fenfe,  without  being  abfolutely 
effential  to  it.  It  has  happened,  for  inftance,  that  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  the  little  bones  of  the  ear, 
have  been  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  without  depriving  the 
patient  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing  (y). 

Sound  is  more  or  lefs  loud  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  vibration  ;  and  the  variety  of  founds 
feems  to  depend  on  the  difference  of  this  vibration  j  for 
the  more  quick  and  frequent  it  is,  the  more  acute  will 
be  the  found,  and  vice  verfa. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  right  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  which  will  be  found  to  have 
a  relation  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Every  body  has,  in  conlequence  of  particular  founds, 
occafionally  felt  that  difagrccable  fenfation  which  is 
ufually  called  felting  the  teeth  on  edge  :  and  the  caufe 
of  this  fenfation  may  be  traced  to  the  communication 
which  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  with 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  that  are  diftributed  to  the 
teeth,  being  probably  occafioned  by  the  violent  tremor 
produced  in  the  membrana  tympani  by  thefe  very  acute 
founds.  Upon  the  fame  principle  we  may  explain  the 
ftrong  idea  of  found  which  a  perfon  has  who  holds  a 
vibrating  firing  between  his  teeth. 

The  bumming  which  is  fometimes  perceived  in  the 
ear,  without  any  exterior  caufe,  may  be  occafioned 
either  by  an  increafed  aClion  of  the  arteries  in  the  ears, 
or  by  convulfive  contrail  ions  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
malleus  and  ftapes,  affeCting  the  auditory  nerve  in  fueh 
a  manner  as  to  produce  the  idea  of  found.  An  inge¬ 
nious  philofophical  writer  *  has  lately  difeovered,  that  *  Elliot's 
there  are  founds  liable  to  be  excited  in  the  ear  by  irrita 
tion,  and  without  any  aflift ance  from  the  vibrations  of 'f0~n 

the  air.  the  Senfes 
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(y)  This  obfervation  lias  led  to  a  fuppofition,  that  a  perforation  of  this  membrane  may  in  fome  cafes  of  deafntfs 
be  ufeful ;  and  Mr  Chefelden  relates,  that  fome  years  ago,  a  malefactor  was  pardoned,  ori  condition  that  he 
lhould  fubmit  to  this  operation  j  but  the.  public  clamour  raifed  againft  it  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  thoug  it  right 
not  to  perform  it. 


VI. 


A  N  A  T 

Sect.  V.  Of  Vifion. 

The  eyes,  which  conftitute  the  organ  of  vifion,  are 
fituated  in  two  bony  cavities  named  orbits ,  where  they 
are  furrounded  by  feveral  parts,  which  are  either  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  them  from  external  injury,  or  to  aflift 
in  their  motion. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  immediately  covered  by  two 
eyelids  or  palpebrae,  which  are  compoled  of  mufcular 
fibres,  covered  by  the  common  integuments,  and  lined 
by  a  very  fine  and  fmooth  membrane,  which  is  from 
thence  extended  over  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  is  called  tunica  conjunBiva .  Each  eyelid  is  carti¬ 
laginous  at  its  edge  ;  and  this  border,  which  is  called 
tarfus,  is  furnifhed  with  a  row  of  hairs  named  cilia  or 
eye  Ui  pies. 

The  cilia  ferve  to  proteCt  the  eye  from  infers  and 
minute  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  and  likewife  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  aCtion  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  paflage 
to  the  retina.  At  the  roots  of  thefe  hairs  there  are  - 
febaceous  follicles,  firft  noticed  by  Meibomius,  which 
difcharge  a  glutinous  liniment.  Sometimes  the  fluid 
they  fecrete  has  too  much  Vifcidity,  and  the  eyelids  be- 
oome  glued  to  each  other. 

The  upper  border  of  the  orbit  is  covered  by  the  eye¬ 
brows  or  fupercilia,  which  by  means  of  their  two  muf- 
cles  are  capable  of  being  brought  towards  each  other, 
or  of  being  carried  upwards.  1  hey  have  been  confider- 
ed  as  ferving  to  proteCt  the  eyes,  but  they  are  probably 
intended  more  for  ornament  than  utility  (z). 

The  orbits,  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed,  are  furnilh- 
ed  with  a  good  deal  of  fat,  which  affords  a  foft  bed  on 
which  the  eye  performs  its  feveral  motions.  The  inner 
angle  of  each  orbit,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  near  the 
noi'e,  is  called  cant/ius  major,  or  the  great  angle ;  and 
the  outer  angle,  which  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  eye, 
is  the  cantlius  minor,  or  little  angle. 

The  little  reddifti  body  which  we  obferve  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  eyelids,  and  which  is  called  carun- 
cu/a  lachrymalis,  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  glandular  ftruc- 
ture,  and,  like  the  follicles  of  the  eyelids,  to  fecrete  an 
oily  humour.  But  its  ftruCture  and  ufe  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  hitherto  accurately  determined.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  eye  is  conflantly  moiltened*by  a  very  fine 
limpid  fluid  called  the  tears,  which  is  chiefly,  and  per¬ 
haps  wholly,  derived  from  a  large  gland  of  the  conglo¬ 
merate  kind,  fituated  in  a  fmall  deprefiion  of  the  os 
frontis  near  the  ffuter  angle  of  the  eye.  Its  excretory 
duels  pierce  the  tunica  conjunctiva  juft  above  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  borders  of  the  upper  eyelids.  V.  hen  the 
tears  were  fuppofed  to  be  fr^ieted  by  the  caruncle,  this 
gland  was  called  glandu/a  innominata ;  but  now  that 
its  ftruCture  and  ufes  are  afeertained,  it  very  properly 
has  the  name  of  glandula  lachrymalis.  1  he  tears  pour- 
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ed  out  by  the  du&s  of  this  gland  arc,  in  a  natural  and  Of  the 
healthy  tlate,  inceffantly  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  Senfes. 
eye,  to  keep  it  clear  and  tranfparent  by  means  of  the  » 
eyelids,  and  as  conflantly  pafs  out  at  the  oppofite  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye  or  inner  angle,  through  two  minute  ori¬ 
fices,  the  punCta  lachrymalia  (a)  ;  being  determined 
into  thefe  little  openings  by  a  reduplication  of  the  tu¬ 
nica  conjunctiva,  fhaped  like  a  crefcent,  the  two  points 
of  which  anfwer  to  the  punCla.  This  reduplication  is 
named  tnembrana  or  valvula  femilunaris.  Each  of  thefe 
punCta  is  the  beginning  of  a  fmall  excretory  tube, 
through  which  the  tears  pafs  into  a  little  pouch  or  re- 
fervoir,  the  facculus  lachrymalis,  which  lies  in  an  exca¬ 
vation  formed  partly  by  the  nafal  procefs  of  the  os  max- 
illare  fuperius,  and  partly  by  the  os  unguis.  The  lower 
part  of  this  fac  forms  a  duff  called  the  dtiBus  ad  nares , 
which  is  continued  through  a  bony  channel,  and  opens 
into  the  nofe,  through  which  the  tears  are  oecafionally 
difeharged  (b). 

The  motions  of  the  eye  are  performed  by  fix  muf- 
cles  ;  four  of  which  are  ftraight  and  two  oblique.  The 
flraight  mufcles  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  ele¬ 
vator,  deprejfor,  adduBor ,  and  abduBor ,  from  their  fe¬ 
veral  ufes  in  elevating  and  deprefling  the  eye,  drawing 
it  towards  the  nofe,  or  carrying  it  from  the  nofe  to¬ 
wards  the  temple.  All  thefe  four  mufcles  arife  from 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  are  inferted  by  flat  ten¬ 
dons  into  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  oblique  mufcles 
are  intended  for  the  more  compound  motions  of  the 
eye.  The  firft  of  thefe  mufcles,  the  obliquus  fuperior, 
does  not,  like  the  other  four  mufcles  we  have  deferibed, 
arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  from  the  edge 
of  the  foramen  that  tranfmits  the  optic  nerve,  which 
feparates  the  origin  of  this  mufcle  from  that  of  the 
others.  From  this  beginning  it  pafies  in  a  ftraight  line 
towards  a  very  fmall  cartilaginous  ring,  the  fituation  of 
which  is  marked  in  the  Ikeleton  by  a  little  hollow  in  the 
internal  orbitar  proceffes  of  the  6s  frontis.  "1  He  tendon 
of  the  mufcle,  after  palling  through  this  ring,  is  infert¬ 
ed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which  it 
ferves  to  draw  forwards,  at  the  fame  time  turning  the 
pupil  downwards. 

The  obliquus  inferior  arifes  from  the  edge  of  the  or¬ 
bit,  under  the  opening  of  the  duCtus  lachrymalis  ;  and 
is  inferted  fomewhat  pofteriorly  into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  globe,  ferving  to  draw  the  eye  forwards  and  turn 
the  pupil  upwards.  When  either  of  thefe  two  mufcles 
aCl  feparately,  the  eye  is  moved  on  its  axis}  but  when 
they  aft  together,  it  is  comprtfied  both  above  and  be¬ 
low.  The  eye  itfelf,  which  is  now  to  be  deferibed, 
with  its  tunics,  humours,  and  component  parts,  is 
nearly  of  a  fpherical  figure.  Of  its  tunics,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  has  been  already  deferibed  as  a  partial  cover¬ 
ing,  refleCted  from  the  inner  lurface  of  the  eyelids 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye.  W  hat  has  been 
Mm2  named 


-« 


(z)  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  eyebrows  are  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies.  1  1  .1 

(a)  It  fometimes  happens,  that  this  very  pdlucid  fluid,  which  moiftens  the  eye,  being  poured  out  through  the 
excretory  duCts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  falter  than  it  can  be  carried  off  through  the  punita,  trickles  down  the 

rheek,  and  is  then  ftriCtly  and  properly  called  tears.  ,  ,  ,  ,  r 

(Bj  When  the  duCtus  ad  nares  becomes  obftruCted  in  confequenee  of  difeafe,  the  tears  are  no  longer  able  to  pal- 
into  the  noftrils  •,  the  facculus  lachrymalis  becomes  diftended  ;  and  inflammation,  and  lometimes  ulceration,  ta  ing 
place,  conftitute  the  difeafe  called  fiftula  lachrymalis . 
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Of  the  named  albuginea  cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  a  coat 
Senfes.  0f  the  eye,  being  in  fa£t  nothing  more  than  the  tendons 
”~v  °f  the  ftraight  mufcles  fpread  over  fome  parts  of  the 
fclerotica. 

1  he  immediate  tunics  of  the  eye,  which  are  to  be  de- 
monftrated,  when  its  partial  coverings,  and  all  the  other 
parts  with  which  it  is  iurrounded,  are  removed,  are  the 
fclerotica.  cornea,  choroides,  and  retina. 

Th e  fclerotica,  which  is  the  exterior  coat,  is  every¬ 
where  white  and  opaque,  and  is  joined  at  its  anterior 
edge  to  another,  which  has  more  convexity  than  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  and  being  exceedingly  trans¬ 
parent  is  called  c*rnea  (c).  Thefe  two  parts  are  per¬ 
fectly  different  in  their  ftrudture  j  fo  that  fome  anato- 
mius  fuppofe  them  to  be  as  diftinCl  from  each  other  as 
the  glafs  of  a  watch  is  from  the  cafe  into  which  it  is 
fixed.  The  fclerotica  is  of  a  compact  fibrous  ftruClure  ; 
the  cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  laminae  united  by  cellular  membrane.  By 
macerating  them  in  boiling  water,  they  do  not  feparate 
from  each  other,  as  fome  writers  have  afferted  ;  but 
the  cornea  foon  foftens,  and  becomes  of  a  glutinous 
confidence. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  the  fclerotica  to  be  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  dura  mater.  Morgagni  and  fome  other 
modern  writers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  this  point 
is  difputed  by  Window,  Haller,  Zinn,  and  others. 
The  truth  fee  ms  to  be,  that  the  fclerotica,  though  not 
a  production  of  the  dura  mater,  adheres  intimately  to 
that  membrane. 

The  choroides  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  furnifhed  with 
a  great  number  of  veffels.  It  has  likewife  been  named 
uvea,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  a  grape.  Many 
modern  anatomical  writers  have  confidered  it  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pia  mater.  This  was  likewife  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  ancients  •,  but  the  ftrength  and  thicknefs  of 
the  choroides,  when  compared  with  the  delicate  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  pia  mater,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  be¬ 
ing  two  diftinCt  membranes. 

The  choroides  has  of  late  generally  been  deferibed 
as  confuting  of  two  laminae  ;  the  innermoft  of  which 
lias  been  named  after  Ruyfch,  who  firft  deferibed  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Ruyfch’s  diflinCtion  is  ill 
founded,  at  leaft  with  refpeCt  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  we  are  unable  to  demonftrate  any  fuch  ftruc- 
ture,  although  the  tunica  choroides  of  lheep  and  fome 
other  quadrupeds  may  eafily  be  feparated  into  two 
layers. 

The  choroides  adheres  intimately  to  the  fclerotica 
round  the  edge  of  the  cornea ;  and  at  the  place  of  this 
union  we  may  obferve  a  little  whitifh  areola,  named 
ligamentum  cihare,  though  it  is  not  of  a  ligamentous 
nature. 

*1  hey  who  fuppofe  the  choroides  to  be  compofed  of 
two  laminae,  deferibe  the  external  one  as  terminating 
in  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  and  the  external  one  as  ex¬ 
tending  farther  to  form  the  iris,  which  is  the  circle  we 
are  able  to  diftinguifh  through  the  cornea ;  but  this 
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part  is  of  a  very  different  flruClure  from  the  choroides ; 
io  that  fome  late  writers  have  perhaps  not  improperly 
confidered  the  iris  as  a  diftinft  membrane.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  is  perfo¬ 
rated  in  its  middle.  This  perforation,  which  is  called 
the  pupil  or  fight  of  the  eye,  is  clofed  in  the  foetus  by 
a  very  thin  vafcular  membrane.  This  membrana 
pupillaris  commonly  dilappears  about  the  feventh 
month. 

On  the  under  fides  of  the  iris,  we  obferve  many  mi¬ 
nute  fibres,  called  ciliary  procejfes,  which  pafs  in  radii 
or  parallel  lines  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
The  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  fuppofed 
to  depend  on  the  aftion  of  thefe  proceffes.  Some  have 
confidered  them  as  mufcular,  but  they  are  not  of  an 
irritable  nature  ;  others  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  fila¬ 
ments  of  nerves  j  but  their  real  ftrufture  has  never  yet 
been  clearly  afeertained. 

Befides  thefe  ciliary  proceffes,  anatomifts  ufually  fpeak 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  but  no  fuch  feem  to 
exilt. 

The  pofterior  furface  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary  proceffes, 
and  part  of  the  tunica  choroides,  are  covered  with  a 
black  mucus  for  the  purpofes  of  accurate  and  diftinft 
vifion  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fecreted  has  not 
been  determined. 

Immediately  under  the  tunica  choroides  we  find  the 
third  and  inner  coat,  called  the  retina,  which  feems  to 
be  merely  an  expanfion  of  the  pulpy  fubftance  of  the. 
optic  nerve,  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  cryftalline 
humour. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within 
thefe  feveral  tunics,  is  filled  by  a  very  tranfparent  and 
gelatinous  humour  of  confiderable  confidence,  which 
from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  fufed  glafs,  is  called 
the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  invelted  by  a  very  fine  and 
delicate  membrane,  called  tunica  vitrea,  and  fometimes 
arachnoides. —  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  compofed  of  two  la¬ 
mina;  5  one  of  which  dips  into  its  fubftance,  and  by  di¬ 
viding  the  humour  into  cells  adds  to  its  firmnefs.  The 
fore  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  little  hollowed,  to 
receive  a  very  white  and  tranfparent  fubftance  of  a  firm 
texture,  and  of  a  lenticular  and  fomewhat  convex  Ihape, 
named  the  cryjfalline  humour.  It  is  included  in  a  cap- 
fula,  which  feems  to  be  formed  by  a  feparation  of  the 
two  laminae  of  the  tunica  vitrea. 

The  fore  part  of  the  eye  is  filled  by  a  very  thin  and 
tranfparent  fluid,  named  the  aqueous  humour ,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  all  the  fpace  between  the  cryftalline  and  the 
prominent  cornea. — That  part  of  the  choroides  which- 
is  called  the  iris,  and  which  comes  forward  to  form 
the  pupil,  appears  to  be  fufpended  as  it  were  in  this 
humour,  and  has  occafioned  this  portion  of  the  eye  ta 
be  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts.  One  of  thefe,  which 
is  the  little  fpace  between  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
cryftalline  and  the  iris,  is  called  the  poferior  chamber  ; 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  fpace  between  the  iris  and 
the  cornea,  is  called  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (d)» 

Both 
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(c)  Some  writers,  who  have  given  the  name  of  cornea  to  all  this  outer  coat,  have  named  what  is  here  and  moll 
commonly  called  fclerotica,  cornea  opaca  ;  and  its  anterior  and  tranfparent  portion,  cornea  lucida. 

(d)  We  are  aware  that  fome  anatomifts,  particularly  Lieutaud,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iris  is  every  where  in 
clofe  contaft  with  the  cryftalline,  and  that  it  is  of  courfe  right  to  fpeak  only  of  one  chamber  of  the  eye  5  but  as 
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Both  thefe  (paces  are  completely  filled  with  the  aqueous 
humour  (e). 

The  eye  receives  its  arteries  from  the  internal  caro¬ 
tid,  through  the  foramina  optica  •,  and  its  veins  pafs 
through  the  foramina  lacera,  and  empty  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  lateral  finufes.  Some  of  the  ramifications  of  thefe 
veflels  appear  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  iris,  where 
they  are  feen  to  make  very  minute  convolutions,  which 
are  fufficiently  remarkable  to  be  diftinguillied  by  the 
name  of  circu/us  arteriofus,  though  perhaps  improperly, 
as  they  are  chiefly  branches  of  veins. 

The  optic  nerve  paffes  in  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
eye,  in  a  confiderable  trunk,  to  be  expanded  for  the 
purpofes  of  vifion,  of  which  it  is  now  univerfally  fuppo- 
l'ed  to  be  the  immediate  feat.  But  Meffrs  Mariotte  and 
Mery  contended,  that  the  choroides  is  the  feat  of  this 
fenfe  ;  and  the  ancients  fuppofed  the  cryllalline  to  be 
fo.  Befides  the  optic,  the^eye  receives  branches  from 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  pair  of  nerves. 

The  humours  of  the  eye,  together  with  the  cornea, 
are  calculated  to  refradl  and  converge  the  rays  of  light 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
a  diftind  image  of  the  object  we  look  at  ;  and  the 
point  where  the  rays  meet  is  called  the  focus  of  the 
eye.  On  the  retina,  as  in  a  camera  obfcura ,  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  painted  in  an  inverted  pofition  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
habit  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  its  true  fituation, 
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and  likewife  of  its  diftance  and  magnitude.  To  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  born  blind,  and  who  was 
couched  by  Mr  Chefelden,  every  object  (as  he  expref- 
fed  himfelf)  feemed  to  touch  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt 
did  his  Ikin  ;  and  he  thought  no  objects  fo  agreeable  as 
thofe  which  were  fmooth  and  regular,  although  for 
fame  time  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  thape, 
or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any  of  them  that  was  pleafing  to 
him. 

In  order  to  paint  obje&s  diftin£tly  on  the  retina, 
the  cornea  is  required  to  have  fuch  a  degree  of  con¬ 
vexity,  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  colle&ed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  fo  as  to  terminate  exa&ly  on  the  retina.— 
If  the  cornea  is  too  prominent,  the  rays,  by  diverging 
too  foon,  will  be  united  before  they  reach  the  reti¬ 
na,  as  is  the  cafe  with  near-fighted  people  or  myopes; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  not  fufficiently  convex, 
the  rays  will  not  be  perfeftly  united  when  they  reach 
the  back  part  of  the  eye;  and  this  happens  to  long- 
fighted  people  or  prejbi,  being  found  conftantly  to  take 
place  as  we  approach  to  old  age,  when  the  eye  gra¬ 
dually  flattens  (f).  Thefe  defers  are  to  be  fupplied 
by  means  of  glaffes.  He  who  has  too  prominent  an 
eye,  will  find  his  vifion  improved  by  means  of  a  concave 
glafs ;  and  upon  the  fame  principles,  a  convex  glafs 
will  be  found  ufeful  to  a  perfon  whofe  eye  is  naturally 
too  flat. 
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EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXXII. 


Fig.  1.  Shows  the  Lachrymal  Canals,  after  the  Com¬ 
mon  Teguments  and  Bones  have  been  cut  away, 
a,  The  lachrymal  gland,  b,  The  two  punfta  la- 
chrymalia,  from  which  the  two  lachrymal  canals  pro¬ 
ceed  to  c,  the  lachrymal  fac.  d,  The  large  lachrymal 
duft.  e,  Its  opening  into  the  nofe.  f,  The  caruncula 
lachrymalis.  g,  The  eyeball. 

Fig.  2.  An  Interior  View  of  the  Coats  and  Humours 
of  the  Eye. 

aaaa,  The  tunica  fclerotica  cut  in  four  angles,  and 
turned  back,  bbbb,  The  tunica  choroides  adhering  to 
the  infide  of  the  fclerotica,  and  the  ciliary  veflels  are 
feen  palling  over — cc,  The  retina,  which  covers  the  vi¬ 
treous  humour,  dd,  The  ciliary  procefles,  which  were 
continued  from  the  choroid  coat,  ee,  The  iris,  f,  The 
pupil. 

Fig.  3.  Shows  the  Optic  Nerves,  and  Mufcles  of  the 

Eye. 

aa,  The  two  optic  nerves  before  they  meet,  b,  The 
two  optic  nerves  conjoined,  c,  The  right  optic  nerve. 


d,  Mufculus  attollens  palpebrae  fuperioris.  e,  Attollens 
oculi.  f,  Abduftor.  gg,  Obliquus  fuperior,  or  troch- 
learis.  h,  Addu£tor.  i,  The  eyeball. 

Fig.  4.  Shows  the  Eyeball  with  its  Mufcles. 
a,  The  optic  nerve,  b,  Mufculus  trochlearis.  c,  Part 
of  the  os  frontis,  to  which  the  trochlea  or  pulley  is  fix¬ 
ed,  through  which, — d,  The  tendons  of  the  trochlearis 
pafs.  e,  Attollens  oculi.  f,  Addu&or  oculi.  g,  Ab- 
duflor  oculi.  h,  Obliquus  inferior,  i,  Part  of  the  fu¬ 
perior  maxillary  bone  to  which  it  is  fixed,  k,  The  eye¬ 
ball. 

Fig.  5.  Reprefents  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles  of  the  Right 
Eye,  after  part  of  the  Bones  of  the  Orbit  have  been 
cut  away. 

A,  The  eyeball.  B,  The  lachrymal  gland.  C,  Muf- 
culus  abduRor  oculi.  D,  Attollens.  E,  Levator 
palpebrae  fuperioris.  F,  Depreflor  oculi.  G,  Adduc¬ 
tor.  H,  Obliquus  fuperior,  with  its  pulley.  I,  Its 
infertion  into  the  fderotic  coat.  K,  Part  of  the  obli¬ 
quus  inferior.  L,  The  anterior  part  of  the  os  frontis 

cut. 


this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  the  fituation  of  the  iris  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye  are  here  defcribed  in 
the  ufual  way. 

(e)  When  the  cryllalline  becomes  opaque,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina,  it  con- 
ftitutes  what  is  called  a  calaraEl ;  and  the  operation  of  couching  confifts  in  removing  the  difeafed  cryllalline  from 
its  bed  in  the  vitreous  humour.  In  this  operation  the  cornea  is  perforated,  and  the  aqueous  humour  efcapes  out  of 
the  eye,  but  it  is  conftantly  renewed  again  in  a  very  fliort  time.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  it  is  fecreted 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(F)  Upon  this  principle,  they,  who  in  their  youth  are  near-fighted,  may  expeft  to  fee  better  as  they  advanc* 
in  life,  as  their  eyes  gradually  become  more  flat. 
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Of  the  cut.  M,  The  crifta  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  N,  The 
Senfes.  pofterior  part  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  O,  Tranfverfe 
fpinous  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  P,  The  carotid 
artery,  denuded  where  it  paffes  through  the  bones. 
£L  The  carotid  artery  within  the  cranium.  R,  The 
ocular  artery. 

Nerves. — aa,  The  optic  nerve.  b,  The  third 
pair. — c,  Its  joining  with  a  branch  of  the  firft  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair,  to  form  1,  the  lenticular  ganglion, — 
which  fends  off  the  ciliary  nerves,  d.  ee,  The  fourth 
pair,  f,  The  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair.  g,  The  firft 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  named  ophthalmic,  h,  The 
frontal  branch  of  it.  i,  Its  ciliary  branches,  along 
with  which  the  nafal  twig  is  fent  to  the  nofe.  k,  Its 
branch  to  the  lachrymal  gland.  1,  The  lenticular  gan¬ 
glion.  m,  The  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  named 
fuperior  maxillary,  n,  The  third  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  named  inferior  maxillary,  o,  The  fixth  pair  of 
nerves, — which  fends  off,  p,  the  beginning  of  the  great 
fympathetic.  q,  The  remainder  of  the  fixth  pair,  fpent 
on  c,  the  abduflor  oculi. 

Fig.  6.  Reprefents  the  Head  of  a  Youth,  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  Cranium  is  fawed  off, — to  (how  the 
Upper  Part  of  the  Brain,  covered  with  the  Pia  Ma¬ 
ter,  the  veffels  of  which  are  minutely  filled  with  wax. 
AA,  The  cut  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cra¬ 
nium.  B,  The  two  tables  and  intermediate  diploe. 
BB.  The  two  hemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum.  CC,  The 
incifiure  made  by  the  falx,  D,  Part  of  the  tentorium 
cerebello  fuper  expanfum.  E,  Part  of  the  falx,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  crifta  galli. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefents  the  parts  of  the  External  Ear,  with 
the  Parotid  Gland  and  its  Du6t. 
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aa,  The  helix,  b,  The  antihelix.  c,  The  anti-  Of  the 
tragus,  d,  The  tragus,  e,  The  lobe  of  the  ear.  f,  Senfes. 
The  cavitas  innominata.  g,  The  fcapha.  b,  The  '"“"V  ' 1  J' 
concha.  ii,  Tl.  parotid  gland.  k,  A  lymphatic 
gland,  which  is  often  found  before  the  tragus.  1,  The 
du£l  of  the  parotid  gland,  m,  Its  opening  into  the 
mouth. 

Fig.  8.  A  View  of  the  Pofterior  Part  of  the  External 
Ear,  Meatus  Auditorius,  Tympanum,  with  its  Small 
Bones,  and  Euftacliian  tube  of  the  Rig-ht  Side, 
a,  The  back  part  of  the  meatus,  with  the  fmall  ce¬ 
ruminous  glands,  b,  The  incus,  c,  Malleus,  d,  The 
chorda  tympani.  e,  Membrana  tympani.  f,  The  Eu- 
ftachiau  tube,  g,  Its  mouth  from  the  fauces. 

Fig.  9.  Reprefents  the  Anterior  Part  of  the  Right  Ex¬ 
ternal  ear,  the  Cavity  of  the  Tympanum — its  Small 
Bohes,  Cochlea,  and  Semicircular  Canals, 
a,  The  malleus,  b,  Incus  with  its  long  leg,  refting 
upon  the  ftapes.  c,  Membrana  tympani.  d,  e,  The 
Euftachian  tube,  covered  by  part  of — ff,  the  mufcu- 
lus  circumflexus  palati.  1,  2,3,  The  three  femicircu- 
lar  canals.  4,  The  veftible.  5,  The  cochlea.  6,  The 
portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 

Fig.  10.  Shows  the  Mufcles  which  compofe  the  flefhy 
fubftance  of  the  Tongue. 

aa,  The  tip  of  the  tongue,  with  fome  of  the  papil¬ 
lae  minimae.  b,  The  root  of  the  tongue,  c,  Part  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  which  covered  the  epi¬ 
glottis.  dd,  Part  of  the  mufculus  hyo-gloffus.  e,  The 
lingualis.  f,  Genio-gloffus.  gg,  Part  of  the  ftylo- 
gloffus. 
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COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
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HAVING  fully  examined  and  defcribed  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  man,  we  are  now'  to  take  a  view  of  that  of  the 
inferior  animals,  and  to  confider  in  what  the  reft  of 
animated  nature  differs  from  man. 

145  Comparative  anatomy  was  formerly,  as  we  have 
ftiewn  in  the  hiftory,  much  more  cultivated  than  that 
of  the  human  body  ;  but  when  the  prejudices  of  bigo¬ 
try  and  ignorance  fubfided,  and  allowed  human  diffec- 
tion  to  be  more  freely  exercifed,  the  fiudy  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  anatomy  was  almoft  entirely  neglefled.  Of 
late,  however,  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  feveral 
of  the  mod  eminent  naturalifts  and  anatomifts,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  Monro,  Hunter,  Vicq  d’Azyr,  and  Cuvier, 
from  whofe  labours  it  has  received  confiderable  im¬ 
provement,  and  has  attained  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
an  extent  of  application,  which  render  it  an  objett  of 
inquiry  highly  interefting  to  the  philofopher  and  the 
phyfician. 

jig  Many  advantages  are  derived  from  the  ftudy  of 
comparative  anatomy.  Firft,  It  furnifhes  us  with  a 
lufficient  knowledge  of  the  feveral  parts  of  animals,  to 
prevent  our  being  impofed  on  by  thofe  authors  who 
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have  defcribed  and  delineated  many  organs  from  brutes 
as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  That  this  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  is  evinced  by  examining  the  works  of  fome 
of  the  earlieft  and  greateft  matters  of  anatomy,  who, 
for  want  of  human  fubjc-As,  have  often  taken  their  de- 
feriptions  from  other  animals  j  Galen  is  notorioufly 
faulty  in  this  refpeft,  and  the  great  Vefalius,  though 
he  juftly  reproved  Galen,  has  fallen  into  the  fame  er¬ 
ror,  as  is  plain  from  his  delineations  of  the  kidneys, 
the  uterus, .  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  and  other  parts. 
Nor  is  antiquity  only  chargeable  with  this,  fince  in 
Willis’s  Anatomici  Cerebri  (the  plates  of  which  were 
revifed  by  that  accurate  anatomift  Dr  Lower)  there 
are  feveral  of  the  figures  taken  from  different  brutes, 
efpecially  from  the  dog,  befides  what  he  acknowledges 
for  fucli. 

Secondly,  It  helps  us  to  underftand  feveral  paffages 
in  the  ancient  writers  on  medicine,  efpecially  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Galen,  w'ho  have  taken  many  of  their  de- 
feriptions  from  brutes,  and  reafoned  from  them. 

Thirdly,  It  affords  one  of  the  bell  aftiffants  and  moft 
certain  guides  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  j  and  the 
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Chap.  I.  A  N  A  T 

General  beft  and  nwft  fcientitic  methods  of  arranging  the  feveral 
variations,  claffes  of  organized  beings,  are  founded  on  their  anato- 
&c-  mical  ftru&ure. 

*  Fourthly,  From  comparing  the  organization  of  man 

■with  that  of  other  animals,  we  derive  conGderable  aid 
in  our  phyfiological  refearches,  as  many  functions  of 
the  animal  economy  can  be  but  imperfectly  underftood, 
without  comparing  in  various  claffes  the  organs  which 
are  fubfervient  to  them.  From  a  want  of  this  compa¬ 
rative  view,  there  have  arifen  among  anatomifts  many 
difputes,  which  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  this 
fubjeCl  has  decided. 

Jo  thefe  advantages  of  comparative  anatomy,  we 
may  add,  that  it  may  be  praftifed  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  ;  and  this  enables  thofe,  who  from  preju¬ 
dice  or  delicacy,  are  withheld  from  the  ftudy  of  ana¬ 
tomy  on  the  human  fubjeft,  to  acquire  at  an  eafy  rate 
a  knowledge  of  this  ufeful  fcience,  fufficient  for  the 
ufual  purpofes  of  a  liberal  education. 
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In  the  view  which  we  are  here  to  take  of  compara-  General 
tive  anatomy,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  enter  variations, 
into  a  particular  detail  of  the  ftruClure  of  the  feveral  ^c' 
fpecies,  or  even  genera  of  animals.  We  propofe,  how¬ 
ever,  to  confiaer  pretty  fully  the  diverfities  of  organiza¬ 
tion  exhibited  by  the  feveral  claffes,  and  to  exemplify 
thefe  by  fome  well-known  individuals  of  each.  We 
fhall  thus,  we  truft,  render  the  fubjeft  interefting  to 
the  general  reader,  for  whom  this  article  is  calculated, 
rather  than  for  profeflional  men  ;  and  enable  the  na- 
turalift,  the  veterinary  Iludent,  the  fportfman,  and  the 
artift,  to  profit  by  our  labours.  But  before  entering 
on  the  particular  comparative  view  of  the  feveral  claf¬ 
fes,  we  think  it  proper  to  premife  a  few  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  variations  which  appear  in  the  organiza¬ 
tions  and  funftions  of  animals,  on  the  relations  which 
take  place  among  thefe  variations,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  animals  founded  on  them. 


CHAP.  I.  GENERAL  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS. 


149  THE  moft  obvious  and  limple  funflion  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  motion,  and  we  therefore  begin  with  the  organs 
by  ■which  this  is  produced.  All  animals  are  furnitlied 
with  mufcles,  or  nrufcular  fibres,  but  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  having  nothing  analogous  to  bone.  In 
thofe  which  have  bones,  there  are  two  flriking  diftinc- 
tions  ;  in  one  divifion  they  are  fituated  within  the 
mufcles,  forming  an  internal  articulated  fkeleton  ;  in 
the  other  they  form  an  external  fcaly  or  fhelly  cover¬ 
ing,  within  which  the  mufcles  are  included. 

Thofe  animals  which  are  furnithed  with  articulated 
Ikeletons,  and  conftituting  what  is  called  a  vertebral 
column ,  are  denominated  vertebral  animals.  Of  thefe 
there  are  four  orders,  the  mammalia,  birds,  fifties,  and' 
reptiles.  All  other  animals,  comprehending  the  mol- 
lufca,  infefls,  worms,  and  zoophytes,  may  be  called 
invertebral  animals. 

150  The  general  differences  in  the  organs  of  fenfation 
are  much  lefs  fimple  ;  they  may  be  confidered  as  re- 
fpefling  the  internal  nervous  fyftem,  and  the  organs  of 
the.  external  fenfes.  With  refpect  to  the  former,  fome 
animals  appear  to  have  no  nervous  fyftem,  as  the  zoo¬ 
phytes  ;  another  clafs  has  all  of  this  internal  fyftem  ex¬ 
cept  the  brain,  fituated  in  the  fame  cavity  with  the  vif- 
cera,  as  the  mollufca,  infefts,  and  lome  of  the  articu¬ 
lated  worms ;  the  third  and  moft  complete  clafs,  have 
the  common  origin  of  the  nerves  fituated  in  a  cavity, 
diftinft  from  that  of  the  vifeera,  within  the  vertebral 
column  ;  this  comprehends  all  the  vertebral  animals. 
The  two  fir  ft  claffes  have  the  ganglia  or  nervous  knots, 
(Vid.  GANGLIA,  Anuiomij')  forming  protuberances  in 
the  general  nervous  cord,  as  is  the  cafe  with  infefls 
and  fome  articulated  worms;  or  have  them  only  within 
the  larger  cavities,  as  the  mollufca  :  the  laft  divifion 
have  them  either  on  the  fides  of  the  cord,  or  within  the 
cav  ities,  or  both. 

*5*  The  external  fenfes  differ  in  number  and  energy. 
All  the  verttbral  animals  ngrte  with  man  in  having  five 
fenfes.  Of  the  invertebral  animals,  all  appear  to  pof- 
fefs  fmell,  tafte,  and  feeling  ;  moft  of  tho  mollufca  and 
infefts,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  without  hearing  ; 
and  the  mollufca  who  want  heads,  the  larvx  of  fome 


infers,  many  of  the  articulated  worms,  and  all  the 
zoophytes,  are  not  poffeffed  of  fight.  The  energy  of 
the  fenfes  varies  very  eonfiderably  in  different  claffes, 
and  in  different  individuals ;  fome,  as  moft  of  the  dogs, 
the  vulture,  and  moft  of  the  farcophaga,  or  animals 
which  prey  on  carrion,  have  the  fenfe  of  imelltng  ex¬ 
tremely  acute,  and  in  thefe  the  membrane  lining  the 
nafal  cavities  appears  to  be  proportionally  more  ex¬ 
tended  than  in  others.  Some  excel  in  the  fenfe  of 
feeling,  particularly  man  and  the  monkey  tribe,  in 
whom  the  extremities  are  moft  divided,  moft  delicate, 
and  furnilhed  with  the  moft  minute  ramifications  of  the 
fuperficial  nerves.  Man,  and  thofe  animals  who,  like 
man,  have  the  power  of  moving  the  head  in  all  d.rec- 
tions,  poffefs  a  great  extent  of  vifion,  both  as  to  circuit 
and  diftance  ;  and  thefe  have  two  eyes  funk  and  fixed 
within  the  head :  others,  as  moft  infefts,  which  are  to 
fee  minute  objefts  near  at  hand,  have  either  feveral  eyes, 
or  at  leaft  eyes  containing  feveral  lenfes.  But  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  appear  in  thefe  organs  will  be  fully  noticed 
in  comparing  the  feveral  claffes. 

The  organs  of  digeftion  furnifh  us  with  two  great  ,.3 
diftinflions.  Some  animals,  as  moft  of  the  zoophytes, 
have  only  one  opening  to  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
ferves  both  for  the  taking  in  of  aliment,  and  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  excrement ;  in  all  others  this  canal  has  two 
diftinft  openings,  at  a  greater  or  lets  diftance  front 
each  other,  according  as  the  convolutions  of  this  canal 
are  more  or  lefs  numerous.  Another  difference  which 
has  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  aliment, 
adapted  to  the  feveral  fpecies  is,  that  fome  animals  have 
the  mouth  furnilhed  with  teeth  or  other  hard  bodies  for 
the  purpofe  of  breaking  down  folids,  and  that  others  want 
thefe  organs.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  animal,  if  its  mouth 
be  large,  can  fwallow  its  food  entire,  or  it  its  mouth 
be  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  can  only  fuck  in  fluid  fub- 
ftar.ces.  The  nature  of  the  bodies  which  the  animal 
is  to  mafficate,  is  alfo  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
teeth  :  thus  fome  animals  have  only  teeth  formed  for 
cutting  and  tearing,  and  therefore  can  only  fubfift  on 
flefh,  or  arc  carnivorous ;  others  have  chiefly  grinding 
teeth,  calculated  only  for  bruifing  herbs  and  grain. 
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General  and  thefe  are  herbivorous  ;  a  third  clafs  have  both,  and 
variations,  are  omnivorous.  The  difference  of  aliment  is  attend- 
^c-  ed  with  a  correfpor.dent  difference  in  the  ftru&ure  of 
v  the  alimentary  canal,  as  to  its  greater  or  fmaller  length, 
the  number  of  ftomacbs,  &c. 

r53  The  chyle  formed  from  the  aliment  by  the  aftion  of 
thefe  organs,  is  carried  to  its  place  of  deftination  in 
one  of  two  ways;  it  either  exudes  through  the  fides  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  it  is  abforbed  by  particular 
veffels,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  general  circu¬ 
lation.  The  former  takes  place  in  the  zoophytes,  and 
according  to  Cuvier  in  moft  infedts,  which  appear  to 
poffcfs  no  proper  circulating  veffels.  The  latter  is  the 
cafe  in  the  mollufca,  and  in  all  the  vertebral  animals  ; 
but  thefe  have  the  blood  red  and  the  chyle  white, 
while  thofe  have  all  the  fluids  of  the  fame  whitilh  co¬ 
lour.  Of  the  vertebral  animals  too,  the  chyle  is  opake 
in  fome,  as  the  mammalia,  and  tranfparent  like  the 
lymph  in  others,  as  in  birds,  fithes,  and  reptiles. 

^54  In  the  organs  of  circulation  feveral  very  important 
diftindtions  take  place. 

Some  appear  to  have  no  circulating  fyftem,  as  in¬ 
fers  and  zoophytes.  In  thofe  which  poffefs  circulating 
organs,  fome  have  a  double  circulation,  or  in  them  all 
the  venous  blood  paffes  through  the  lungs,  before  it 
again  enter  the  arterial  fyftem,  as  man,  mammalia, 
birds,  fifties,  and  many  of  the  mollufca  ;  others  have 
only  a  Angle  circulation,  or  in  thefe  a  great  part  of 
the  venous  blood  re-enters  the  arterial  fyftem,  with¬ 
out  pafling  through  the  lungs,  as  in  reptiles.  The 
ftnnfture  and  pofition  of  the  heart  is  different  in  various 
claffes.  In  fome  it  is  double,  one  part  ferving  for  cir¬ 
culating  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
for  diftributing  it  through  the  reft  of  the  body ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  parts  may  be  united,  as  in  man,  the 
mammalia,  and  birds,  or  they  may  be  diftinft,  as  in  the 
cuttlc-filh.  In  others  the  heart  is  Angle,  or  confifts  of 
one  ventricle,  which  may  be  fituated  either  at  the  bale 
of  the  general  artery,  as  in  fnails  and  fome  other  mol¬ 
lufca,  or  at  the  bafe  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  in 
fifties. 

>*55  The  organs  of  refpiration  difplay  ftriking  varieties, 
firft,  according  to  the  element  which  is  to  ferve  as  the 
medium  :  if  this  be  air,  it  is  received  into  the  interior 
of  the  refpiratory  organs  ;  if  it  be  water,  it  merely 
glides  over  the  furface  of  lamellae,  which  have  been 
named  branchiae,  as  in  fifties  and  many  of  the  molluf¬ 
ca,  or  of  fringes,  as  in  fome  worms.  The  air  may  be 
admitted  into  the  body  by  one  opening  or  by  many. 
The  former  is  the  cafe  with  all  animals  who  have  pro¬ 
per  lungs  ;  the  tube  which  receives  the  air  is  fubdivid- 
ed  into  numerous  branches  terminating  in  cells,  which 
are  reunited,  ufually,  into  two  maffes,  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  at  pleafure  comprefs  or  dilate.  In  infefts, 
which  refpire  through  many  openings,  the  air  veffels 
are  moft  minutely  ramified,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  thefe  animals  are  faid  to 
refpire  by  tracheae.  Laftly,  The  zoophytes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  echinodermata,  appear  to  have  no  re¬ 
fpiratory  organs. 

'S6  There  are  only  two  general  differences  in  the  organs 

of  voice,  and  thefe  refpeft  the  pofition  of  the  glottis, 
where  the  found  is  formed.  In  birds,  this  is  fituated 
3t  the  bafe  of  the  windpipe,  where  this  divides  into 
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two  branches  going  to  the  lungs ;  in  quadrupeds  and  General 
reptiles,  it  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  variations-, 
windpipe,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Only  thefe  three  ,  &cc' 
claffes  have  a  glottis  ;  in  others  founds  are  produced  by  *  J 
various  mechanical  means,  by  which  the  external  air,  or 
that  contained  within  fome  part  of  their  bodies,  is  fet 
in  rapid  motion. 

The  differences  which  take  place  in  the  organs  of  157 
generation  are  of  two  kinds,  as  they  relate  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  itfelf,  and  to  the  confequences  of  this  aftion.  In 
a  few  animals  which  moftly  belong  to  the  zoophytes, 
there  is  no  copulation,  but  the  young  grows  upon  the 
body  of  the  parent,  like  a  (hoot  upon  a  tree  :  others 
propagate  only  by  copulation,  and  are  of  courfe  of  two 
fexes;  thefe,  however,  may  be  diftinft  in  different  ani¬ 
mals,  or  united  in  the  fame  ;  this  laft  only  takes  place 
in  the  mollufca  and  the  zoophytes  :  all  the  vertebral 
animals  and  infedls  have  the  fexes  diftinft. 

In  hermaphrodite  animals  each  individual  can  gene¬ 
rate  alone,  as  the  bivalve  ftiell  fifti;  others  copulate  re¬ 
ciprocally,  or  each  individual  performs  the  double  office 
of  male  and  female ;  this  is  the  cafe  with  fnails,  and 
fuch  other  of  the  mollufca  as  crawl  on  the  belly. 

As  to  the  produce  of  generation,  there  are  three 
modes  in  which  the  offspring  is  brought  forth.  Some 
animals,  as  fome  of  the  zoophytes  and  of  articulated 
worms  produce  (hoots  which  remain  for  fome  time  on 
the  body  of  the  animals,  and  thefe  are  gemmiparous. 

Others,  as  man  and  the  mammalia,  contain  the  foetus 
within  a  uterus,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  net-work 
of  blood-veffels,  and  from  which  it  is  fent  forth  alive  ; 
thefe,  therefore,  are  viviparous.  A  third  clafs,  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  other  animals,  have  the  young  contain¬ 
ed  within  a  (hell,  and  enveloped  by  a  fubftance  which 
it  abforbs  before  it  is  hatched  ;  the  viper  may  feem  an 
exception  to  this  divifion,  as  it  brings  forth  its  young 
alive  ;  but  then  thefe  have  been  hatched  in  the  recep¬ 
tacle  which  contained  the  eggs ;  thefe  animals  are  call¬ 
ed  oviparous. 

Laftly,  The  organs  of  fecretion  (how  fome  diverfity. 

All  the  vertebral  animal*  and  fome  mollufca  fecrete 
by  means  of  glands  fituated  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  or  at  lead  by  means  of  expanfions  of  veffels. 

The  only  fecretory  organs  in  infefls  feem  to  be  tubes 
of  various  lengths,  which  altradl,  with  the  fpongy  tif- 
fue  of  their  fides,  thofe  fluids  which  they  are  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  general  nutritious  mafs.  The  fecretory 
organs  in  the  zoophytes  are  very  imperfedlly  under- 
ftood. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  general  differences  which  we 
had  to  notice  as  taking  place  in  animals.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Table  exhibits  a  comprehenfive  view  of  thefe, 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  enumerated 
them. 

i.  OSSIFICATION. 

A.  a.  Animals  with  an  internal  bony  (keleton. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles, 

Fishes  properly  fo  called. 

b.  -  with  an  internal  cartilaginous  (keleton. 

Cartilaginous  Fishes. 

B.  a.  .i .  .  -  with  an  external  horny  (keleton. 

Perfect  Insects,  Lithophytes. 

b.  Animals 
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General  Animals  with  an  external  cretaceous  Ikeleton. 

relations,  Crustacea,  and  moft  of  the  Zoo- 

&•<:.  PHYTES. 

C.  .  without  a  Ikeleton. 

Larvae  of  Insects,  Worms,  Po¬ 
lypi. 

2.  IRRITABILITY. 

A.  Animals  which  have  the  whole  body  mufcular. 

Moft  larvae  of  Insects,  Worms,  Po¬ 
lypi. 
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B. 


C. 


3- 

A. 


B, 


C. 


.  which  have  only  an  alimentary  canal. 
Insects,  Worms,  Zoophytes. 


.  which  have  the  mufcles  covering  the  fke- 
leton. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep¬ 
tiles. 

— — —  which  have  the  mufcles  covered  by  the 
Ikeleton. 

Perfect  Insects,  Crustacea. 

SENSATION. 

Animals  which  have  a  brain  and  nerves  readily  di- 
ftinguilhed  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 
Man,  Mammalia,  Birds, Fishes, Rep¬ 
tiles. 

_ which  have  a  brain  and  nerves  fcarcely  to 

be  diftinguiftied  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 
Insects,  Crustacea,  Worms. 

C. - which  have  no  apparent  fenforium. 

Zoophytes. 

4.  DIGESTION. 

A.  Animals  which  have  one  ftomach,  or  more,  readily 

diftinguiftied  from  the  cefophagus  and 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Crustacea. 

B.  — - - which  have  the  ftomach  diftinguiftied  from 

the  cefophagus  and  alimentary  canal 
only  by  certain  fwellings. 

Fishes  and  Reptiles. 


B.  Animals  with  white  blood,  and  a  heart  formed  General 

of  a  longitudinal  canal  jointed  and  relation?, 
contradlile.  ,  ^c’ 

Moft  Crustacea,  Worms.  * 

C.  ————— without  a  heart,  but  with  fluids  contained 

in  veflels. 

Insects,  Zoophytes. 

6.  RESPIRATION. 

A.  a.  Animals  which  refpire  by  njeans  of  lungs  not 
adhering  and  fpongy. 

Man,  Mammalia. 


b.- 


B. 


C. 


D. 


—  which  refpire  by  means  of  lungs  not  ad¬ 

hering,  but  formed  of  cells,  and  muf¬ 
cular. 

Reptiles. 

—  which  refpire  by  means  of  lungs  adhe¬ 

ring  to  the  ribs,  and  furniftied  with 
appendages. 

Birds. 

-—which  refpire  by  means  of  gills  of  va¬ 
rious  forms. 

Fishes,  Crustacea. 

—  which  refpire  by  means  of  ftigmata,  or 

holes  fituated  in  different  rings. 
Insects,  Terrestrial  Worms. 

—  which  refpire  by  means  of  tracheae,  or 

by  external  fringed  bodies. 

Aquatic  Worms. 

—  which  appear  to  have  neither  ftigmata 

nor  tracheae. 

Zoophytes  ex.  Echinodermata. 


7- 

A. 


GENERATION. 

Animals  viviparous, 

Man,  Mammalia. 


B. 


5.  CIRCULATION. 

A.  a.  Animals  with  red  blood,  and  a  heart  having  two 
ventricles  and  two  auricles, 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds. 

b. - with  a  heart  having  one  ventricle  di¬ 

vided  into  feveral  cavities,  and  two 
auricles. 

Reptiles. 

r.  with  a  heart  having  but  one  ventricle 

and  one  auricle. 

Fishes. 


—  oviparous. 

Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects, 
Crustacea,  Worms. 

C,  —  which  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Worms,  Polypi. 

8.  SECRETION. 

A.  Animals  fecreting  by  means  of  glands. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep¬ 
tiles,  and  fome  Mollusca. 

B,  _ which  appear  to  have  no  glands. 

Some  Mollusca,  Insects,  Worms, 
Zoophytes. 


CHAP  II.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  AMONG  THE  VARIATIONS 

OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS. 


WE  fhall  beft  obferve  thefe  relations  by  comparing 
together  the  feveral  functions,  two  by  two. 

To  begin  with  one  of  the  moft  obvious,  refpiration, 
we  perceive  that  this  is  always  regulated  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  nutritious  fluid.  In  animals  which  are 
furnifhed  with  a  heart  and  veflels,  there  is  a  central 
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receptacle,  in  which  this  fluid  is  colle£>ed,  and  from 
which  it  is  diftributed  to  every  part  of  the  body  •,  the 
heart  is  its  great  goal,  from  which  it  fets  out,  and  to 
which  it  muft  return  before  performing  a  new  cir- 
cuit.  _ 

It  muft,  therefore,  at  its  fource  undergo  the  action 

N  n  of 


General 

relations, 

Sec. 
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of  the  air,  and  accordingly,  before  it  is  fent  through  the 
general  artery,  to  the  various  organs,  it  is  circulated 
through  the  lungs  or  branchiae  for  this  purpofe.  But 
in  animals,  as  infedls,  which  have  neither  heart  nor  vef- 
iels,  this  correfpondtnce  is  unneceffary.  In  them  the 
nutritious  fluid  has  no  regular  motion,  no  general 
fource  •,  it  could  not  have  been  prepared  in  a  feparate 
organ,  before  its  diflribution  to  the  reft  of  the  body, 
as,  exuding  through  the  pores  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  it 
continually  bathes  the  feveral  parts,  and  introduces  frelh 
particles  between  thofe  which  compoie  them.  The  air, 
therefore,  could  exert  its  adlion  only  at  the  very  points 
of  this  introdudlion,,  and  the  very  inftant  when  it  hap¬ 
pens.  This  is  extremely  well  providedfor  by  the  difpo- 
fttion  of  the  tracheae,  as  there  is  no  one  folid  point  in 
the  bodies  of  infedls  to  which  the  fine  ramifications  of 
the  air-veffels  do  not  extend,  and  at  which  the  chemical 
aftion  of  the  air  does  not  take  place.  As  we  clearly 
fee  the  caufes  of  thefe  relations  between  the  organs  be¬ 
longing-  to  thefe  two  functions  of  refpiration  and  circu- 
lation,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  other  rela¬ 
tions,  which  are  found  to  hold  between  them,  depend 
upon  caufes  of  the  lame  kind,  though  perhaps  not  equal¬ 
ly  evident. 

158  For  inftance,  of  thofe  animals  who  have  blood-veffels 

and  a  double  circulation,  fome  refpire  by  admitting  the 
air  immediately  into  the  fpongy  fubftance  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  thefe  the  two  trunks  of  the  large  arteries  approach 
each  other,  and  are  furniflied  with  inufcular  ventricles 
united  into  one  flefliy  mafs ;  others  refpire  through  the 
medium  of  water  palling  between  the  folds  of  their 
branchiae,  and  in  thefe  the  two  trunks  are  always  fepa- 
rated,  whether  each  be  furnilhed  with  a  feparate  ven¬ 
tricle  as  in  the  cuttle-fifh,  or  both  have  a  common  ven¬ 
tricle  as  in  fifties  and  the  mollufca. 

The  relation  which  fubfifts  between  refpiration  and 
motion  is  more  eafily  explained.  We  find,  that  thofe 
animals  which  move  quickeft,  and  are  conftantly  refi- 
dent  in  the  air,  (land  moft  in  need  of  pure  air,  and  can 
obtain  it  with  the  greateft  facility.  The  conftant  de¬ 
mand  for  frelh  air,  is  found  by  modern  chemiftry  to  be 
owing  to  the  lofs  of  irritability  in  the  mufcular  fibre, 
which  is  fupplied  by  fomething  from  the  air.  Birds, 
therefore,  who,  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  motion,  and 
confequent  lofs  of  irritability,  have  the  greateft  demand 
for  frelh  air,  have  alfo  the  moft  complete  and  extenfive 
refpiratory  organs.  In  reptiles,  again,  whofe  motion  is 
generally  very  flow,  and  whofe  irritability  is  retained 
with  great  obftinacy,  thefe  organs  are  incomplete,  and 
their  veffels  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  general  circu¬ 
lation,  and  they  can  exift  long  without  air.  The  mam¬ 
malia  feem  to  hold  the  middle  rank  between  thefe  two 
extremes. 

The  relations  which  take  place  between  the  differen- 
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ces  of  the  organs  of  fenfation,  with  thofe  of  refpiration, 
likewife  deferve  attention. 

In  animals  with  cold  blood,  the  external  fenfes  are 
much  lefs  acute  than  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  ;  and 
in  the  former  the  brain  is  lefs,  and  does  not  completely 
fill  the  fkull.  This  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  the  flower  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  requiring  lefs  nervous 
energy. 

The  digeftive  organs  are  found  to  poffefs  more  power 
in  proportion  as  thofe  of  refpiration  are  more  adlive,  as 
the  great  wafte  oceafioned  by  thefe  muft  be  compenfa- 
ted  by  a  proportional  fupply  of  aliment  received. 
Hence  in  birds,  the  ftomach  is  extremely  powerful,  the 
digeftion  very  vigorous,  and  the  demand  for  food  fre¬ 
quent  and  importunate  ;  while  reptiles  require  very  little 
nourilhment,  and  can  remain  very  long  without  a  frelh 
fupply. 


General 

relations. 

See. 
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We  have  feen  the  relations  which  fubfift  between 
the  organs  of  refpiration  and  thofe  of  digeftion.  Thefe 
laft  are  alio  immediately  related  to  the  organs  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  ol  fenfation  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment  by 
which  the  animal  is  to  be  nourifhed  is  completely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  difpofition  of  the  alimentary  canal  j 
but  it  the  animal  had  not  its  organs  of  fenfation  and 
of  motion  calculated  for  diftinguifhing  and  procuring 
its  proper  food,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  exift  : 
thus  an  animal  who  can  digeft  only  flelh,  muft  of  ne- 
ceftity  be  enabled  to  perceive,  to  purlue,  to  feize,  to 
overcome,  and  tear  in  pieces  its  proper  prey.  It  mult 
therefore  pofl'efs  a  piercing  fight,  an  acute  fmell,  a  ra¬ 
pid  motion,  agility,  and  confiderable  ftrength  in  its 
jaws  and  talons.  Accordingly,  we  never  fee  exifling 
in  the  fame  animal  a  tooth  formed  for  cutting  flelh  to¬ 
gether  with  a  horny  foot ;  this  explains  why  every 
animal  with  hoofs  is  herbivorous,  and  why  hoofs  indi¬ 
cate  grinding  teeth  with  flattened  crowns,  a  very 
long  alimentary  canal,  a  large  ftomach,  or  feveral 
ftomachs,  and  many  other  fimilar  relations.  Among 
all  thefe  relations  there  are  many  which  have  fome¬ 
thing  in  common,  and  there  are  always  fome  in  which 
the  differences  are  few,  fo  that  by  bringing  together 
thofe  which  have  the  neareft  refemblance,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  form  a  kind  of  feries,  which  will  appear  gra¬ 
dually  to  proceed  from  a  primitive  ftandard.  Hence 
the  idea  of  a  fcale  of  beings,  which  fome  naturalifts 
have  formed,  exhibiting  a  regular  gradation,  beginning 
at  the  moft  perfedl,  and  defeending  to  the  moll  Ample 
ftate  of  organization,  or  vice  verfa.  As  the  links 
which  conftitute  this  chain  are  by  no  means  entirely 
known,  a  perfedl  fcale  of  beings  is  at  prefent  not  to  be 
expedled. 

The  following  table  difplays  a  feries  of  animals,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  moft  Ample  ftate  of  organization,  and 
afeending  to  the  moft  perfedL 
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SCALE  of  Animals  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  fimplicity  of  their  Stru£fure. 


x.  Having  only  a  ftomach, 


2.  A  ftomach  and  inteftines, 


tion  in  the  water, 


Polypes.  Hydra. 

Biphores. 

Linne*. 

Vinegar  eels. 

, Vibrio . 

Forjkall. 

Sea  anemonies. 

AB  inias. 

Nett/es. 

Medufce. 

Argonauts. 

Beroe. 

Moll  animalcula  of  vegetable  in- 
fufions. 

Linne. 

Flower-polypes. 

Vorticellce. 

Brachioni. 

Miller. 

Botrylli. 

Pallas. 

Thetis. 

Linne. 

forbents,  organs  of  generation,  (but  not  of  copu-  < 
lation),  and  a  net-work  of  nerves,  -  * 


(.Animals  of  the  bivalve  (hells. 


Having  befide,  a  blood-veffel,  and  fometimes  the  7  t  ,  , 

rr°cr-  f  Inteltinal  worms, 

ienle  oi  leeing,  j 

Havingbefide,organsof  copulation  (hermaphrodites)"^  ^es 
a  heart  without  auricles,  but  with  diftinfl  pulfa-  C.  Snails  " 
tions,  nervous  ganglia,  the  fenfe  of  vifion,  and  an  [  ,  .  5‘ ,  P  „  „ 

imperfeft  organ  of  maftication,  -  J  Ammals  of  the  umvalve  fhdl?* 

Having  befides  a  brain,  organs  of  locomotion,  male") 
and  female  organs  of  generation  diftimft,  fome-  /  jnfe(^s 
times  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  an  external  bony  { 
fyftem,  J 

Having  rudiments  of  an  internal  bony  fyftem,  al  r  ..  .  --  . 

heart  and  blood-veffels.  -  -  j"  L'artllaglnous  hlhe£- 


9- 

10. 

1 1. 
12. 


heart  and  blood-veffels, 

Having  a  complete  internal  bony  fyftem, 

Having  internal  lungs,  and  an  organ  of  fmelling 

Having  befides  a  bilocular  heart, 

Having  perfect  organs  of  tafte  and  maftication,  or- 1  Mammalia 
gans  for  fecreting  milk,  and  a  uterus,  -  J  Man. 


Fifties  properly  fo  called. 
Amphibia. 

-  Birds. 
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CHAP.  III.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ANIMALS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  GENERAL 
DIFFERENCE  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATION. 


HAVING  taken  a  furvey  of  the  general  differences 
which  take  place  in  the  organization  and  functions  of 
animals,  and  of  the  relations  which  fubfift  among  thefe 
differences  ;  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  fummary 
view  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  confider  what 
is  common  in  the  organization  of  the  various  claffes  of 
which  it  is  compofed. 

The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  generally  divided  in¬ 
to  two  great  families,  that  of  the  vertebral  animals, 


who  have  red  blood ;  and  that  of  the  invertebral  ani¬ 
mals,  almoft  all  of  which  have  white  blood. 

In  the  firft  divifion  we  always  find  an  interior  arti¬ 
culated  Ikeleton,  of  which  the  principal  fupport  is  the 
vertebral  column,  having  the  head  at  its  atlantal  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  containing  within  its  cavity  the  geYieral 
origin  of  the  nerves  j  its  facral  extremity  is  commonly 
prolonged  to  form  a  tail.  The  ribs,  which  arc  feldom 
wanting,  are  fituated  on  both  fides  of  this  column  (c). 

N  n  2  Thefe 


(g)  As  the  terms  generally  employed  in  the  human  anatomy  are  by  no  means  calculated  for  deferibing  the 

ftrufluro 
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Cf  Qua¬ 
drupeds. 


Thefe  animals  have  never  more  than  four  limbs ;  but 
in  fome  of  them  two  of  thefe  are  wanting,  in  others 


all. 


Their  brain  is  always  contained  within  a  peculiar 
cavity  of  the  head  called  the  cranium;  all  the  fpinal 
nerves  fend  off  filaments  to  affift  in  forming  a  nervous 
chord,  which  is  derived  from  one  of  the  nerves  of  the 
cranium,  and  is  diftributed  to  moll  of  the  vifcera. 

They  have  always  five  fenfes  :  two  eyes  which  they, 
can  move  at  pleafure  ;  the  ear  has  always  at  leaf!  three 
femicircular  canals  ;  the  organ  of  fmell  is  always  con¬ 
fined  to  cavities  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head  ;  there  is  al¬ 
ways  at  leaft  one  flelhy  ventricle,  by  which  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  ;  fometimes  there  are  two 
ventricles,  which  are  always  united. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  are  always  diftindt  from  the 
blood-veffels. 

The  jaws  are  always  fituated  horizontally,  and  fepa- 
rate  from  above  downwards. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  continued  from  the  mouth 
■  to  the  anu-q  which  is  always  fituated  behind  the  bones 
with  which  the  facral  extremities  are  articulated. 

The  nteftines  are  enveloped  in  a  membranous  bag, 
called  peritonceum. 

There  are  always  a  liver,  and  a  pancreas  or  fweet- 
bread,  by  which  liquors  are  fecreted  for  the  purpofes  of 
digeftion,  and  a  fpleen,  in  which  one  part  of  the  blood, 
which  goes  afterwards  to  the  liver,  undergoes  fome  pre¬ 
vious  change. 

The  urine  is  always  feparated  by  two  kidneys,  which 
are  fituated  on  both  fides  of  the  vertebral  column  with¬ 
out  the  peritonaeum,  and  above  which  are  always  two 
bodies  called  alrabiliary  cnpfules ,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
unknown.  The  vertebral  animals  are  fubdivided  into 
two  fedtions  \  the  hot-blooded,  and  the  cold-blooded. 

In  the  hot-blooded  vertebral  animals  there  is  always  a 
heart  and  a  double  circulation.  Refpiration  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  lung',  and  without  the  exercife  of  this 
function  they  cannot  exift. 

The  brain  in  thefe  animals  completely  fills  the  cavity 
of  the  fkull,  and  their  eyes  clofe  by  means  of  lids.  The 
tympanum  of  their  ear  is  funk,  in  the  folid  bone  of  the 


Ikull,  as  the  parts  of  the  labyrinth  are  entirely  furround-  of  Qua- 
ed  by  bone  ;  befiaes  the  femicircular  canal,  there  is  al-  drupeds. 
ways  an  organ  with  two  l'piral  cavities,  like  the  ihell  of  u_— 
a  fnail ;  the  noftrils  ferve  for  the  paffage  of  the  air  in 
breathing,  and  form  a  communication  with  the  mouth. 

The  trunk  is  always  furrounded  by  the  ribs,  and  there 
are  for  the  moft  part  four  limbs. 

The  cold-blooded  vertebral  animals  are  deficient  in 
feveral  of  thefe  particulars  ;  many  of  them  want  ribs, 
and  fome  of  them  have  no  limb'.  In  them  the  brain 
never  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  Ikull,  and  their  eye¬ 
lids  are  feldom  moveable  ;  the  tympanum  of  their  ear, 
as  alfo  the  fmall  bones,  is  often  wanting,  the  fpiral  cavity 
always ;  when  the  tympanum  is  prefent,  it  is  never  funk 
within  the  fkull. 

Each  of  thefe  two  divifions  is  again  fubdivided  into 
two  claffes;  the  former  into  the  mammalia  and  the 
birds  ;  the  latter  into  the  fifhes  and  the  reptiles  :  the 
flrudture  of  thefe  claffes  will  be  confidered  in  their  pro¬ 
per  place. 

The  invertebral  animals  have  fewer  common  circum- 
ftances,  and  conflitute  a  lefs  regular  feries  than  thofe  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking  ;  their  hard  parts,  when 
they  are  prefent,  are  generally,  at  leaft  when  articulated, 
placed  externally.  No  part  of  their  nervous  fyftem  is 
contained  within  a  bony  (heath,  but  floats  in  a  common 
cavity  with  the  vifcera. 

The  brain  only  is  placed  above  the  alimentary  ca¬ 
nal  ;  from  it  proceed  two  branches  which  embrace  the 
gullet  like  a  collar,  and  from  which  the  general  bun¬ 
dle  of  the  nerves  is  formed.  In  thefe  animals  refpira¬ 
tion  is  never  carried  on  by  means  of  cellular  lungs,  and 
they  are  all  deftitute  of  voice  ;  their  jaws  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  and  their  mouths  are  often  merely 
fuckers  ;  they  have  no  kidneys,  and  confequently  fecrete 
no  urine  ;  if  they  have  limbs,  thefe  are  always  at  leaft 
fix  in  number. 

Confidered  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  they  may 
be  divided  into  five  claffes,  namely,  the  mollufca,  the 
cruftacea,  infedls,  worms,  and  zoophytes.  We  fhall 
treat  of  thefe  feveral  claffes  in  the  order  in  which  wc 
have  enumerated  them. 


CHAP.  IV.  MAMMALIA,  OR  QUADRUPEDS. 


Sect.  I.  General  Obfervations . 

162  A  question  has  been  ftarted  by  fome  fanciful  phi- 
\\  hvther  l0f0pljers,  “  Whether  man  is  naturally  a  biped  or  a 
turally  a  quadruped and  much  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
biped  or  a  to  eftablilh  the  latter  opinion.  But  it  is  prefumed 
quadruped,  that  few  of  their  readers  have  been  made  converts  to 
fuch  an  opinion,  and  that  not  many  of  ours  will  require 
much  argument  to  perfuade  them  of  their  eredt  defti- 
nation.  It  may  therefore  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  this 
erect  pofilion  is  beft  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 


the  human  head,  and  the  ponderous  quantity  of  hu¬ 
man  brains  : — that  the  articulation  of  the  os  occipitis 
with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  is  differently  con- 
ftrudled  from  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  the  obvious  de- 
fign  that  man  (hould  be  able  to  move  his  head  in  every 
direction  with  the  greateft  facility  : — that  the  human 
fpecies  (and  alfo  monkeys)  are  deftitute  of  that  ftrong 
ligament  or  tendinous  aponeurofis,  vulgarly  called  pax- 
wax,  which  quadrupeds  poffefs  (as  a  kind  of  Jlay- 
tape ,)  to  prevent  the  head  from  finking  to  the  earth  ; 
to  which,  from  its  natural  pofition,  it  muft  be  very 
prone  : — and  that  our  eyes  and  ears  are,  fortunately, 

not 


ftrudlure  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  fhall  in  this  article  make  ufe  of  others,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
by  Dr  Barclay,  the  ingenious  led!  urer  on  anatomy,  to  whofe  publication  on  anatomical  nomenclature  we  refer  the 
reader  for  their  explanation,. 


Chap. 
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not  placed  as  thofe  of  the  quadrupeds.  The  axis  of 
the  human  eye  is  nearly  perpendicular  with  a  vertical 
’  fe&ion  of  the  head  ;  whereas,  in  the  brute  creation 
(the  larger  ape  excepted),  the  pofition  of  the  eyes 
forms  an  acute  angle  : — nature  has  alfo  furnifhed  other 
animals  with  a  fufpenforium  ocuh,  a  mufcle  which  the 
ercEi  attitude  renders  needlefs,  though  highly  neceffary 
in  the  prone ;  confequently,  whoever  tries  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  find  that,  in  the  inclined  direction,  both  his 
eyes  and  his  ears  are  in  the  mod  unfavourable  fituation 
poflible  for  quick  hearing  or  extenfive  vifion.  In  fine, 
the  fhape,  breadth,  ftrength  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  and  loins,  are  all  coincident  with  the  ereft  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  trunk. 


All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  w’ool,  &c. 
to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which 
varies  in  thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year 
and  difference  of  the  climate  ;  thus  in  Ruffia  and  the 
northern  countries,  the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm, 
while  the  little  Spanilh  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows, 
have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human,  only  more  elaf- 
niculus  car- tic  }  immediately  under  this,  there  is  a  very  thin  cu- 
Qofm.  taneous  mufcular  fubftance  called  panniculus  carnojus, 
which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind 
excepted  j  this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferving 


Cuticula, 
cutis,  pan- 
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to  fhrivel  the  Ikin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infeffs,  their  OfQua- 
tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  drupeds. 
while  their  extremities  are  employed  in  their  fupport  ‘ 
and  progreflion. 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fome  mufcles  ofwhence 
the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  ere- the  motion 
mailer,  and  frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa°f  t^e 
of  emaciated  fubjedls,  to  refemble  this  thin  mufcle,  that™fus  g.c 
fome  of  the  oldeil  anatomifts  reckoned  fuch  a  pannicu¬ 
lus  among  the  common  teguments  of  the  human  body. 

This  Carolus  Stephanus  has  well  obferved. 

Molt  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby  Why  molt 
their  atlantal  extremities  fall  upon  their  chefl,  fo  as<lutt^ruPetl3 
to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  the(jc^_s> 
human.  This  fmall  diltance  of  their  atlantal  extre¬ 
mities  is  very  neceffary  for  their  uniform  progreflion  : 
apes  indeed  and  fquirrels  have  clavicles  to  allow  them 
a  more  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climbing  ;  but 
when  they  walk  on  all-fours,  they  move  but  indiffer¬ 
ently. 

Their  head  is  connefled  to  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
neck  by  two  eminences  as  in  man.  The  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  are  never  lefs  than  fix,  or  more  than  nine. 

The  number  of  the  dorfal  and  other  vertebrae  differs 
confiderably  in  the  various  individuals.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  exhibits  thefe  differences  in  each  fpecies. 

The  brain  of  thefe  animals  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  other  claffes. 


TABLE  of  the  Proportional  Number  of  Spinal  Vertebra:  in  various  fpecies  of 

Mammalia. 


Species. 

Dorfal 

Vertebrce. 

Lumbar 

Vertebrce. 

Sacral 

Vertebrce. 

Coccygian 

Vertebrce. 

Man,  - 

12 

S 

5 

4 

Simia fatyrus ,  Lin.  Orang-outang, 

12 

4 

3 

4 

- troglodytes.  Jocko, 

*3 

5 

4 

5 

- lar.  Gibbon, 

*4 

3 

6 

O 

- panifeus.  Coai'ta, 

M 

3 

2 

32 

- capucina.  Weeping  monkey,  fai, 

7 

4 

25 

-  rofalia.  Silky  monkey,  marakina, 

12 

7 

1 

26 

- patas.  Patas. 

12 

7 

3 

16  + 

Maimon,  rib-nofed  ape, 

12 

7 

1 

r3 

- cynomo/gus.  Macaca,  ... 

12 

7 

1 

5 

- chinenjis.  Chinefe  monkey, 

1 1 

7 

3 

20 

- fpliinx.  Baboon,  papion, 

12 

7 

1 

31 

- inuus.  Magot,  - 

12 

7 

1 

3 

- maimon.  Mandrill, 

12 

7 

3 

*3 

—  ■  pongo.  Pongo,  -  -  - 

12 

4 

3 

4 

- beelzebul.  Alofti,  howling  baboon, 

*4 

4 

5 

25 

Lemur  catta.  Macauco,  ... 

12 

7 

3 

18 

—  gracilis.  Lori, 

15 

9 

1 

9 

- tarjius.  Tarfier,  ... 

14 

5 

3 

ll  + 

VefpertiUo  vampyrus.  Roufette,  vampyre  bat, 

I  2 

4 

1 

0 

- - murinus.  Common  bat, 

1 1 

5 

4 

1 2 

- noFiula.  Noftule,  great  bat, 

12 

7 

3 

6 

- ferrum  equinum.  Horfe  (hoe  bat, 

12 

6 

3 

12 

- -I-'  a  U  . 

1 
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Part  II 


Of  Qua¬ 
drupeds. 


Species. 

Dorfial 

Vertebrce. 

Lumbar 

Vertebrce. 

Sacral 

Vertebrce. 

Coccygian 

Vertebrce. 

Lemur  volans.  Flying  lemur,  ... 

12 

6 

1 

22 

Erinaceus  europceus.  Hedgehog,  ... 

lS 

7 

4 

12 

— - - ecaudatus.  Tanrec,  -  -  - 

15 

6 

3 

8 

Sorex  mus  arcineus.  Mufetta,  Ihrew, 

12 

7 

3 

17  ' 

Talpa  curopcea.  Mule,  .... 

>3 

6 

7 

1 1 

Urfus  marilimus.  White  bear,  ... 

6 

7 

11 

- arBos.  Brown  bear,  - 

J4 

6 

J 

4  + 

- meles.  Badger,  -  -  - 

5 

3 

16 

- gulo.  Glutton,  -  -  - 

1 6 

5 

3 

18 

Viverra.  Coati,  - 

14 

6 

1 

10  + 

Ur.  lotor.  Racoon,  ----- 

14 

7 

3 

20 

Mujlela  lutra.  Otter,  - 

14 

6 

3 

21 

■  ■  ■-  ■■■■■  martes.  Marten,  -  -  ,  - 

14 

6 

3 

18 

■  ■  ■  vulgaris.  Weafel,  -  -  -  - 

H 

6 

3 

J4 

Viverra  civelta.  Civet,  - 

*3 

6 

3 

20 

Felts  leo.  Lion,  ----- 

J3 

6 

3 

23 

- tigris.  Tiger,  - 

J3 

7 

4 

*9 

- pardus.  Panther,  ...  - 

J3 

7 

3 

24 

- concolar.  Couguar,  - 

*3 

7 

3 

22 

- catus.  Cat,  ----- 

*3 

7 

3 

22 

Can  is  fami/iaris.  Wolf-dog,  -  -  -  - 

*3 

6 

3 

22 

-  lupus.  Wolf,  ----- 

l3 

7 

3 

J9 

- vu/pes.  Fox.  ----- 

1 3 

7 

3 

20 

- Injcena.  Hyaena,  ...  - 

16 

4 

2 

84- 

Didelphis  cancriphaga.  Cayenne  opoffum,  crab-eater, 

x3 

6 

5 

l6-J- 

- murina.  Marmofe,  - 

13 

6 

1 

29 

- orientalis.  Phalarger,  ... 

*3 

6 

1 

30 

Hifirix  crijlata.  Porcupine,  - 

14 

5 

4 

8-f 

Lepus  timidus.  Hare, 

12 

7 

4 

20 

-  cuniculus.  Rabbit,  -  -  -  - 

12 

7 

2 

20 

Cavia  capybara.  Cabae,  ...  - 

J3 

6 

2 

4+ 

- cobaya,  Guinea  pig,  ...  - 

J3 

6 

4 

6 

- paca.  Paca,  or  fpottcd  cavy,  - 

J3 

6 

5 

7 

- aguti.  Agouti,  ----- 

1  2 

8 

4 

7 

Cajlor  fiber.  Beaver,  ----- 

15 

y 

3 

23 

Sciurus  volans.  Flying  fquirrel,  -  -  - 

1  2 

8 

3 

*3 

Mus  marmotta.  Marmotte,  - 

J3 

7 

6 

22 

- arvalis.  Field  moufe,  -  -  - 

13 

7 

3 

15 

- amphibius.  Water  rat,  ... 

*3 

7 

4 

23 

- rattus.  Black  rat,  ...  - 

13 

9 

3 

26 

- decumanus.  Norway  rat,  - 

J3 

7 

4 

23 

- rnuficulus.  Common  moufe,  ... 

1 2 

7 

4 

24 

fiy/vaticus.  Field  or  harvelt  rat, 

1 2 

7 

3 

23 

- cricetus.  Hamfter,  - 

J3 

6 

4 

*5 

- glis.  Fat  dormoufe,  - 

J3 

7 

2 

18 

- quercinus.  Garden  dormoufe,  -  -  - 

*3 

7 

4 

24 

Myrmecophaga  didaBy/a.  Ant-eater,  - 

16 

2 

4 

40 

Manus  pentadaBi/la.  Pangolin,  - 

1 5 

5 

3 

28 

- tctradaBy/a.  Long-tailed  manis, 

13 

5 

2 

45 

Dufiypus.  Armadillo,  ----- 

1 1 

4 

3 

30 

Bradypus  didaBylus.  Two-toed  flolh, 

23 

2 

4 

7  + 

E/ephas  indicus.  Elephant,  ...  - 

20 

3 

4 

14 

5«.r  ficrofa.  Hog,  ..... 

J4 

5 

3 

4 
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Species. 

Dorfal 

Vertebrce. 

Lumbar 

Vertebrce. 

Sacral 

Vertebrce. 

Coccygian 

Vertebrce. 

Tapirus.  Tapir,  - 

20 

4 

3 

12 

Rhinoceros,  -  - 

*9 

3 

4 

22 

Camelus  baclrianus.  Camel,  ... 

12 

7 

4 

*7 

- dromedarius.  Dromedary, 

12 

7 

4 

18 

Cervus  elaphus.  Stag,  -  - 

J3 

6 

3 

I  I 

Camelo-pardalis.  Camelopard, 

14 

5 

4 

18 

Antelope  cervicapra.  Antelope, 

13 

6 

5 

*5 

- dorcas.  Gazelle, 

J3 

5 

5 

1 1 

- rupicapra.  Chamois  goat. 

J3 

5 

4 

•-  7 1 

Capra  hircus.  Goat,  -  - 

13 

6 

4 

1 2 

Ovis  aries.  Sheep,  *  '• 

I3 

6 

4 

16 

Bos  taurus.  Ox, 

Equus  caballus.  Horfe, 

13 

6 

4 

16 

18 

6 

2 

n 

- quagga.  Couaga, 

18 

6 

7 

18 

Phoca  vitu/ina.  Seal,  ... 

JS 

5 

2 

12 

Delphinus  de/phis.  Dolphin,  ... 

13 

1  in  all 

j  66 

— 

- plioccena.  Porpoife, 

13 

- - - 

Their  eyes  have  only  two  lids,  and  they  agree  with 
man  in  having  the  internal  ear  furniflied  with  four  little 
bones  articulated  with  each  other,  and  a  completely 
fpiral  cochlea,  and  a  tongue  entirely  foft  and  flethy. 
Their  heart,  lungs,  and  diaphragm  refemble  thofe  of 
man  in  their  general  itrufture  5  and  differ  only  in  a 
few  circum dances,  which  will  be  bell  leen  in  the  ex¬ 
emplification  of  their  ffrufture,  which  is  prefently  to  be 

given-  .  . 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds  we  (hall  divide  them  into 
the  carnivorous,  or  rather  thofe  which  feed  indifferent¬ 
ly  on  fle(h  and  vegetables,  and  the  granivorous.  The 
ftrufture  of  the  former  we  (hall  exemplify  in  the  dog, 
that  of  the  latter  in  the  cow. 

Sect.  II.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Dog. 

We  may  firft  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  of  mod: 
quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  (horter  in  proportion 
to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  (teps  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  length  of  his  facral  extremities  5 
however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is 
proportionally  longer  and  fmalltr,  his  fpine  more  flex¬ 
ible,  by  which  he  is  able  at  each  (lep  to  bring  his  facral 
nearer  to  his  atlantal  extremities.  His  common  tegu¬ 
ments  are  much  a-kin  to  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds,  on¬ 
ly  they  allow  little  or  no  paffage  for  fweat  •,  but  when 
he  is  over  heated,  the  fuptrfluous  matter  finds  an  exit 
by  the  falivarv  glands,  for  he  lolls  out  his  tongue  and 
Havers  plentifully.  We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe, 
that  becaufe  a  dog  does  not  fweat,  he  has  no  infenfib  e 
perfpi ration.  That  a  dog  perfpires  is  evident,  becaufe 
one  of  thefe  animals  can  trace  another  by  the  feent  ot 
of  his  fuotfteps  which  could  not  happen  if  a  large 
quantity  of  perfpirablc  matter  was  not  conflantly  going 
off. 


The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fupply  which 
the  reftus  is  inferted  fle(hy  into  the  os  pubis.  jgg 

The  brain  is  proportionally  much  ('mailer  than  the  Brain, 
human  ;  but  as  in  man,  it  is  divided  into  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  thefe  two  parts  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  one  another  as  in  us.  1  here  was  no  fucJi 
occafion  for  fo  great  a  quantity  of  brain  in  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  as  in  man  ;  feeing  that  in  them  all  its  energy  is 
employed  in  their  progreflion,  while  man  has  a  great 
vatle  of  fpirits  in  the  exercife  of  his  reafon  and  intel- 
leftual  faculties.  And  befides  all  this,  a  bulky  brain 
would  be  inconvenient  to  thefe  creatures,  in  fo  far  as 
it  would  add  confiderably  to  the  weight  of  the  head  ; 
which  having  the  advantage  of  a  long  lever  to  aft  with, 
would  require  a  much  greater  force  to  fupport  it  than 
it  does  now  j  for  the  heads  of  the  greateft  part  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  are  not  near  fo  heavy  as  they  would  at  firit 
fight  feem  to  be,  from  the  frontal  finufes  being  produ¬ 
ced  a  great  way  upwards  to  enlarge  the  organ  of  fmel- 
ling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  (kull  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  human  }  which  may  be 
occafioned  by  the  depending  pollure  of  thefe  creatures 
heads  while  they  gather  their  food  :  The  brain  at  this 
time  gravitating  much  on  the  bones  while  they  are  as 
yet  foft,  will  gradually  make  impreflions  upon  them  at 
thofe  places  w  here  it  riles  into  eminences.  T  his  is 
prevented  in  man  moftly  by  his  ereft  poflure. 

The  falx  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  in  man,  ralx. 
as  they  have  little  occafion  to  lie  on  either  fide,  and  the 
two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  are  in  a  great  mcafure 
hindered  from  juflling  againft  one  another  in  violent 
motions,  by  the  brain’s  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  above- 
mentioned  pits. 

Tlw  ficond  procefs  of  the  dura  malrr ,  or  tentorium 
ccrcbello  fuper- expanfum,  is  confiderably  thicker  and 
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169 

Nates, 

teftes. 


I7°. 

Rete  mira- 
feile  Galeni 


X71 

Tongue. 


ftronger  than  in  man.  This  membrane  is  generally  of- 
fified,  or  we  find  the  place  of  it  fupplied  by  a  bone,  that 
it  may  the  more  effectually  keep  off  the  fuperincumbent 
brain  from  the  cerebellum  in  rapid  motions,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  of  bad  confequence. 

The  olfaClory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  juftly  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  proceffus  mami/Iaris.  They  are  hol¬ 
low,  and  confift  of  a  medullary  and  cineritious  fub- 
ilance,  and  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  the  frontal  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain  produced  ;  but  in  man  they  are 
fmall,  and  without  any  difcernible  cavity.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  pretty  evident,  if  weconfider  how  this  animal’s 
head  is  fituated  ;  for  the  lymph  continually  gravitating 
upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles,  may  thus  elon¬ 
gate  and  produce  them  ;  but  from  this  very  inferior 
part  the  olfactory  nerves  rife,  and  are  fent  immediately 
through  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nofe.  Hence  the 
ancients,  thinking  they  wTere  continued  hollow  into  the 
nofe,  believed  they  were  the  emunCtories  of  the  brain  : 
in  the  brain  of  (beep,  which  by  its  firm  texture  is  the 
beft  fubjeft  of  any  tor  fearching  into  the  ftru&ure  of 
this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the  name  of  the  Jigmoid 
cavity  was  very  properly  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  which  are  really  of  a 
greater  extent  than  they  are  ordinarily  painted  by  ana- 
tomifts,  reaching  farther  backwards,  and  forwards  again 
under  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  The  cortical  and  me¬ 
dullary  parts,  as  well  as  the  corpus  callofum,  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  parts  in  man. 

The  nates  and  tejles  deferve  this  name  much  better 
here  than  in  the  human  body,  with  refpeCt  to  each 
other.  They  are  larger  in  the  quadrupeds  5  and  hence 
we  perceive  that  there  is  no  great  reafon  for  afcribing 
the  different  operations  to  any  particular  fize  or  ftiape 
of  thefe  parts.  They  are  here  alfo  of  different  colours  ; 
the  nates  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the 
tejles  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  •,  where¬ 
as  in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon 
of  thefe  differences,  and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be 
met  with,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  for  we 
have  hitherto  fuch  an  imperfeCt  knowledge  of  the 
brain  itfelf,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ufes  of  its  different  parts.  We  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  the  varying  in  one  animal  from  what  it 
is  in  another,  is  fitted  to  the  creature’s  particular  way 
of  living. 

The  rete  mirabi/e  Galeni ,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
.fella  turcica ,  about  which  there  has  been  fo  much  dis¬ 
pute,  is  very  remarkable  in  thefe  animals.  This  net¬ 
work  of  veffels  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  Ikull, 
divide  into  a  vaft  number  of  minute  branches  running 
along  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica  j  and,  uniting  after¬ 
wards,  are  fpent  on  the  brain  in  the  common  way.  Ga¬ 
len  feems  with  juftice  tofuppofe,  that  this  plexus  of  vef¬ 
fels  ferves  for  checking  the  impetuofity  of  the  blood 
deftined  for  the  brain. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of  the 
jaws,  is  much  longer  than  ours  5  and  as  this  creature 
feeds  with  his  head  in  a  depending  pofture,  the  bolus 
rvould  always  be  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  the  mouth, 
were  it  not  for  feveral  prominences  or  papillae  placed 
moftly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  back¬ 
wards  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs 
eafily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.  By 
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the  papillae  alfo  the  furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafed,  of  Qua- 
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and  a  ftronger  impreflion  is  made  on  the  fenfation  of  drupeds. 
tafte.  In  fome  animals  who  feed  on  living  creatures, 
thefe  tenter-hooks  are  ftill  more  confpicuous  j  as  in  fe¬ 
veral  large  fifties,  where  they  are  almoft  as  large  as 
their  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as 
firm  and  ftrong. 

The  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its  ex-Nofe., 
ternal  paffage  much  narrower.  The  internal  ftruCture 
is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a 
larger  convoluted  furface  on  which  the  membrana  fchnei- 
deriana  is  fpread  •,  and  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  moft 
quadrupeds,  who  have  the  offa  fpongiofa  commonly 
large,  and  thefe  too  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
exceffively  fine  thin  lamellae.  The  fenfibility  feems  to 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  furface  ;  and  this  will 
alfo  be  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes.  The 
elephant,  which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  proportion 
to  its  body,  has  the  greateft  part  of  it  taken  up  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal  finufes  ;  which  laid 
extend  almoft  over  their  whole  head,  and  leave  but  a 
fmall  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice  fenfe  of 
fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  man,  who 
has  judgment  and  experience  to  direCl  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  food  j  whereas  brutes,  who  have  only  their  fenfes, 
muft  of  neceflity  have  thefe  acute,  fome  having  one 
fenfe  in  greater  perfection  than  others,  according  to  their 
different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude  a  priori 
from  the  large  expanded  membrana  fchneideriana,  that 
their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  acute,  but  we  find  it  fo  by 
cows  and  horfes  diftinguifhing  fo  readily  betwixt  noxious 
and  wholefome  herbs,  which  they  do  principally  by  this 
fenfe. 

The  external  ear  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differ- Ear. 
ently  framed,  but  always  calculated  for  the  creature’s 
manner  of  life.  In  (hape  it  commonly  refembles  the 
oblique  feCtion  of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  the 
balls.  Hares,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  infults  from  beafts  of  prey,  have  large  ears  di¬ 
rected  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of  any  dan¬ 
ger  before  •,  rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
their  ears  placed  direCtly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in  the 
lion,  cat,  &c.  The  flow  hounds,  and  other  animals 
that  are  defigned  to  hear  moft  diftinCtly  the  founds 
coming  from  below,  have  their  ears  hanging  down¬ 
wards  ;  or  their  ears  are  flexible,  becaufe  they  move 
their  head  for  the  moft  part  with  greater  difficulty  than 
Man,  again,  who  muft  equally  hear  founds  co- 
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ming  from  all  quarters,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fent 
from  about  his  orvn  height,  has  his  external  ear  placed 
in  a  vertical  manner,  fomewhat  turned  forward.  In 
ftiort,  wherever  we  fee  a  fpecialty  in  the  make  of  this 
organ  in  any  creature,  we  (hall,  with  very  little  reflec¬ 
tion,  difeover  this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  that 
creature  than  another.  The  animal  alfo  has  the  power 
of  direCling  the  cone  of  the  ear  to  the  fonorous  body 
without  moving  the  head.  There  are  fome  differences 
to  be  obferved  in  the  ftruCture  of  the  internal  ear  in 
different  animals  ;  but  we  know  fo  very  little  of  the  ufe 
of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  in  the  human  fub- 
jeCt,  that  it  is  altogether  impoffible  to  affign  reafons  for 
thefe  variations  in  other  creatures.  174 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  Membrana 
eye  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  edge,ni(^ltans’ 
which  may  be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye  ; 

and  ,, 
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Of  Qua-  and  this  is  greater  or  lefs  in  different  animals  as  their 
drupeds.  eyes  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  danger,  in  fearching 
’  after  their  food.  This  membrana  ni&itans ,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  eye 
like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fufficiently 
tranfparent  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays  of  light  to 
pafs  through  it.  Fifties  have  a  cuticle  always  over 
their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  danger  in  that  inconftant 
element.  In  this  then  we  may  alfo  obferve  a  fort  of 
x7s  gradation. 

Mufculus  All  quadrupeds  have  a  feventh  mufele  belonging 
fufpenfo-  to  the  eye,  called  j ifpenforius .  It  furrounds  almoft 
ntts-  the  whole  optic  nerve,  and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic 
coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe  is,  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic 
nerve  from  being  too  much  ftretched,  without  obli¬ 
ging  the  four  ftraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a  continual  con¬ 
traction,  which  would  be  inconvenient  ;  at  the  fame 
time  this  mufele  may  be  brought  to  aflift  any  of  the 
other  four,  by  caufing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to 
act  at  a  time. 

Pup  ilia.  ^he  ne.xt  th'Hg  ta  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the 
pupil,  which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  al  wavs 
exactly  accommodated  to  the  creature’s  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  different  fpecies  of  objeCts  that  are  view¬ 
ed.  Man  has  it  circular,  for  obvious  reafons  :  an  ox 
has  it  oval,  with  the  longed  diameter  placed  tranfverfe- 
ly,  to  take  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  ;  cats,  again, 
have  theirs  likewile  oval,  but  the  longed  diameter 
placed  perpendicularly  ;  they  can  either  exclude  a 
bright  light  altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is 
neceffary.  The  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in 
widenefs,  according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion 
are  more  or  lefs  acute  :  Thus  cats  and  owls,  who  feek 
their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  confe- 
quently  muft  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  make  a  lively  impreftion  on  the  re¬ 
tina),  have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contracted  in¬ 
to  a  very  narrow  fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  rays 
would  opprels  their  nice  organs;  while  in  the  night, 
or  where  the  light  is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and 
very  fully  admit  the  rays.  In  the  fame  way,  when  the 
retina  is  inflamed,  a  great  number  of  rays  of  light 
would  occafion  a  painful  fenfation;  therefore  the  pupil 
is  contracted :  on  the  contrary,  in  dying  people,  or  in 
a  beginning  amaurofis,  it  is  generally  dilated,  as  the 
eyes  on  fuch  occafions  are  very  difficultly  affeCted,  and 
^  as  it  were  infenfible. 

["apetum.  ^he  P°fterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is 
called  tapetum ,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  crea¬ 
tures.  For  oxen,  feeding  moftly  on  graf.,  have  this 
membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  refleCt  npon 
the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from  objeCts 
of  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  abforbed  :  Thus 
the  animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it  does  other  ob¬ 
jects.  Cats  and  owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a  whitifh 
colour;  and  for  the  fame  reafons  have  the  pupil  very 
dilatable,  and  their  organs  of  vifion  acute  :  And  we 
Ihall  find,  that  all  animal*,  fee  more  or  lefs  diftinCHy  in 
the  dark,  according  as  their  tapetum  approaches  near¬ 
er  to  a  white  or  black  colour.  ’1  hus  dogs,  who  have 
it  of  a  grayifh  colour,  diftinguifh  objeCts  better  in  the 
night  than  man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown  ;  and 
who,  it  is  believed,  fees  worft  in  the  dark  of  any  crea- 
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ture  :  it  being  originally  defigned  that  lie  fliould  reft  Ofq.ia- 
from  all  kinds  of  employment  in  t lie  night-time.  The  drupeds. 
difference  then  of  the  colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed  v ' ' 1  -l 
the  fabric  of  any  other  part  in  different  creatures,  al¬ 
ways  depends  on  fome  particular  advantage  accruing 
to  the  animal  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  life  from  this 
Angularity.  _  17* 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds,  Keck, 
as  having  occafion  to  gather  their  food  from  the  ground, 
are  provided  with  longer  necks  than  man  ;  but  as  a 
long  neck  not  only  gives  the  advantage  of  too  long  a 
lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head,  but  alfo,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in  danger 
of  being  oppreffed  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood, 
by  the  liquor  in  the  arteries  having  the  advantage  of 
a  defeent,  while  that  in  the  veins  muff  remount  a  con- 
fiderable  way  contrary  to  its  own  gravity  ;  it  was 
therefore  neceffary  that  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  neck 
ftiould  be  fupplied  by  the  length  of  the. jaws.  Thus  wejawJ* 
fee  horfes,  cows,  &c.  who  have  no  occafion  for  open¬ 
ing  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws.  Bull¬ 
dogs,  indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occafion  for 
very  ftrong  jaws,  muft  of  neceflity  have  them  (hort  5 
beeaufe  the  longer  they  are,  the  refiftance  to  be  over¬ 
come  ads  with  a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  is  fuch  animals  as  are  furnilhed  with 
fomething  analogous  to  bands  to  convey  their  food  to 
their  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  &c.  The  teeth  of  this  Teeth.' 
creature  plainly  (how  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind; 
for  there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  its 
food,  but  only  for  tearing  and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix 
remarkably  (harp  teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  tulks 
behind  ;  both  of  which  the  ruminating  annuals  want. 

Thefe  are  evidently  calculated  for  laying  very  firm 
hold  of  fubftances,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces  ;  and 
the  vaft  ftrength  of  the  mufeles  inferted  into  the  lower 
jaw,  a  (lifts  greatly  in  this  aftion ;  while  the  grinders 
have  (harp  cutting  edges,  calculated  for  cutting  flefti, 
and  breaking  the  hardeft  bones.  Even  its  pofterior 
teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough  broad  furfaces  as 
ours  are ;  but  are  made  confiderably  (harper,  and  prefs 
over  one  another  when  the  mouth  is  (hut,  that  fo 
they  may  take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  be¬ 
twixt  them. 

When  we  open  the  mouth,  we  fee  the  amygdalae  Amygdals. 
very  prominent  in  the  pofterior  part  of  it ;  fo  that  it 
would  appear  at  firft  view,  that  thefe  were  inconve¬ 
niently  placed,  as  being  continually  expofed  to  injuries 
from  the  hard  fubftances  this  creature  fwallows  ;  but 
upon  a  more  narrow  ferutiny,  we  find  this  provided 
for  by  two  membranous  capfules,  into  Mhich  the  amyg¬ 
dalae,  when  preffed,  can  efcape,  and  remove  themfelves 
from  fuch  injuries.  ^ 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  in  this  creature  confi-  vv'utn'  en- 
derably  longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from  dnlum  pi- 
getting  into  his  nofe  ;  which  would  happen  more  fre- 
fluently  in  this  animal  than  in  man,  beeaufe  of  its  fixa¬ 
tion  while  feeding.  ^ 

In  this  fubje£l,  as  well  as  in  other  quadruped',  there  Giotto! 
is  no  uvula  ;  but  then  the  epiglottis,  when  preffed  down,  ‘84 
overs  the  whole  rima  entirely,  and  naturally  continues  Epiglottis, 
fo :  there  is  therefore  a  ligament,  or  rather  mufele, 
that  comes  from  the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue 
that  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  whete  it 
is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  ferve* 
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rima,  though  not  fo  ftrongly 
a  fmall  force  be  clapped  down 
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Stomach. 


to  raife  it  from  the 
but  that  it  may  with 
again. 

It  may  be  alked,  however,  Why  the  uvula  is  want¬ 
ing  here,  and  not  in  man  ?  This  Teems  to  be,  that 
quadrupeds,  who  fwallow  their  food  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  fituation,  have  no  occafion  for  an  uvula,  though 
it  is  necelfary  in  man  on  account  of  his  ere£l  fitua- 
tion. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  there  is  a  pretty  large  gland  to  be  found, 
which  ferves  not  only  for  the  reparation  of  a  mucous 
liquor  to  lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  paffes  this  way,  but 
alfo  fupplies  the  place  of  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  food 
from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it  would  be 
apt  to  do  by  reafon  of  the  defcending  fituation  of  the 
creature’s  head.  In  man,  the  mufcle  of  the  epiglottis 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  fupplied  by  the  elafticity  of 
the  cartilage. 

The  gullet  is  formed  very  much  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  human.  Authors  indeed  generally  allege,  that 
quadrupeds  have  their  gullet  compofed  of  a  double  row 
of  fpiral  figures  decuffating  one  another  ;  but  this  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  ruminating  animals,  who  have  occafion  for 
fuch  a  decuffation  of  fibres.  The  a£lion  of  thefe  you 
may  eafily  obferve  in  a  cow  chewing  her  cud. 

The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which 
confidering  the  poflure  of  the  animal,  we  lhall  find  to 
be  a  wife  provifion,  fince  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily 
liquor  for  lubricating  the  guts  and  facilitating  their 
periftaltic  motion  •,  fo  in  our  ere£t  pofture  the  natural 
gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it  downward,  but  in 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all  the  in¬ 
teftines  were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  favour¬ 
able  derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in  the  fa- 
cral  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  higheft ;  and 
befides,  had  the  omentum  reached  much  farther  down 
in  us,  it  would  not  only  have  fupplied  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  we 
Ihould  have  been  in  continual  danger  of  hernia:  j  and 
even  at  prefent  the  omentum  frequently  paffes  down 
with  fome  of  the  other  vifcera,  and  forms  part  of 
thefe  tumours.  To  thefe,  however,  the  dog  is  not 
fubjeft,  as  his  vifcera  do  not  prefs  fo  much  on  the  rings 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  befides  are  prevented 
from  parting  through  by  a  pendulous  flap  of  fat  men¬ 
tioned  N°  35.  The  facral  and  Ilernal  lamella  of  the 
omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  ftomach, 
pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  ;  but 
the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over,  goes  direffly 
to  the  back-bone.  This  ferves  to  explain  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  fmall  omentum  in  the  human  body  ■,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum,  having  loft  its  fat, 
parting  over  the  ftomach  and  colon,  where  it  reaffumes 
its  fat,  fo  proceeds,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  liver, 
fpine,  &c.  The  ftriae  of  fat  are  pretty  regularly  dif- 
pofed  through  it,  accompanying  the  diftribution  of  the 
blood-veffels  to  guard  them  from  the  preffure  of  the 
fuperincumbent  vifcera. 

This  animal’s  ftomach,  though  pretty  much  refem- 
bling  the  human  in  its  Ihape,  is  fomewhat  differently 
fituated.  It  lies  more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the 
other  vifcera  do,  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
Ihape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained  ;  that 
is,  its  facral  orifice  is  much  farther  down  with  refpeft 
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to  the  atlantal  than  the  human  :  by  this  means  the  grofs 
food  has  an  eafier  paffage  into  the  duodenum.  Again, 
the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomach,  when  diftended, 

Hands  almoft  direftly  fternal,  which  is  occafioned  by 
the  little  omentum  tying  it  fo  clofe  down  to  the  back 
bone,  &c.  at  its  two  orifices ;  but  it  not  being  fixed  in 
that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  remains  always  dor- 
fal :  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the  (hape  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  cavities,  the  diftance  betwixt  the  cardia  and  fundus 
being  greater  than  that  betwixt  the  two  fides.  It  feems 
to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  than  the  human,  that  it  might  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  at  once  ;  which  was  very  neceffary, 
fince  this  animal  cannot  at  any  time  get  its  fuftenance 
as  men  do.  The  turbillion  is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there 
any  coarftion  forming  the  antrum  Willejii ,  as  in  the 
ftomach  of  man.  It  is  confiderably  thicker  and  more 
mufcular  than  ours,  for  breaking  the  cohefion  of  their 
food,  which  they  fwallow  without  fufficient  chewing. 

Hence  it  is  evident  the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo 
great  as  fome  would  have  it,  nor  its  contraction  fo  vio¬ 
lent  :  otherwife  that  of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly 
wounded  by  the  Iharp  bones,  8tc.  they  always  take 
down  ;  for  the  contraction  here  is  ft  ill  greater  than  in 
the  human  ftomach,  which  is  much  thinner.  The  rugrn 
of  the  tunica  villofa  are  neither  fo  large,  nor  fituated 
tranfverfely,  as  in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice 
to  the  other :  the  reafon  of  which  difference  is,  per¬ 
haps,  that  they  might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
the  hard  fubftances  this  creature  frequently  feeds  upon  j 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  ftri&ure  at 
their  pylorus.  189 

The  inteftines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  Inteftines. 
Ihorter  than  ours ;  for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures 
moftly  ufe,  foon  diffolves,  and  then  putrefies  -,  on  which 
account  there  was  no  occafion  for  a  long  trad  of  in¬ 
teftines,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  Ihould  be  quickly 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mufcular  coat 
of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the 
human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately. 

The  valvulae  conniventes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in  a 
longitudinal  diredlion  •,  and  the  whole  trail  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  is  covered  with  a  Dime,  which  lubricates 
the  inteftines,  faves  them  from  the  acrimony  of  the  ex- 
crementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paffage.  0 

The  duodenum  differs  confiderably  in  its  fituation  Duodenum 
from  the  human.  For  in  man  it  firft  mounts  from  the 
pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right  fide  •, 
then  paffes  down  by  the  gall  bladder  ;  and,  marching 
over  the  right  kidney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pfoas 
mufcles,  makes  a  curvature  upwards ;  and  paffes  over 
the  back  bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  me-  Iot 
fentery,  and  mefocolon,  to  commence  the  jejunum ,  be- Jejunum, 
ing  firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pan¬ 
creatic  duCts  entering  in  at  its  moft  depending  part : 
Whereas,  in  the  dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the  py¬ 
lorus  to  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs 
loofe  and  pendulous  with  the  mefentery  backwards  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  then  turning  up  again, 
is  fixed  to  the  back  bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  \ 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the 
moft  depending  part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention 
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feems  to  have  been  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this 
part  in  both,  viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors 
of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  poured  into  it,  a  difadvan- 
tageous  courfe,  fo  that  it  might  be  the  more  intimately 
blended  with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  the  je¬ 
junum,  where  the  la&eals  are  very  numerous:  And 
thus,  by  reafon  of  their  different  pofture,  the  fame  de- 
Ggn  (though  by  a  very  different  order  of  the  parts)  is 
brought  about  in  both. 

The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours, 
only  ftiorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  ftiorter  and  lei's 
capacious  than  in  the  human  body  ;  and  we  take  it  for 
a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  live  on  vegetable 
food,  have  not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderably  long¬ 
er,  but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious,  than  fuch 
creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  man,  from 
this  form  of  his  inteftines,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  feems 
to  have  been  originally  defigned  for  feeding  on  vege¬ 
tables  chiefly  ;  and  ft  ill  the  moll  of  his  food,  and  all  his 
drink,  is  of  that  clafs. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as 
animal  food  is  not  only  much  more  eafily  reduced  in¬ 
to  chyle,  but  alfo  more  prone  to  putrefaftion,  too  long 
a  delay  of  the  juices  might  occafion  the  word  confe- 
quences.  So  it  was  neceffary  that  their  receptacles 
Ihould  not  be  too  capacious ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be¬ 
ing  (hort  and  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the  feafonable 
difcharge  of  their  contents.  Whereas  vegetable  food 
being  more  difficultly  diffolved  and  converted  into  an 
animal  nature,  there  was  a  neceffity  for  fuch  creatures 
as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  a  long  inteftinal  canal, 
that  this  food  in  its  paffage  might  be  confiderably  re¬ 
tarded,  and  have  time  to  change  its  quality  into  one 
more  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Befides  which  there  is 
another  advantage  which  accrues  to  man  in  particular, 
from  having  his  great  guts  very  capacious  :  for  as  he 
is  a  rational  being,  and  moftly  employed  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  focial  life,  it  would  have  been  very  inconve¬ 
nient  as  well  as  unbecoming  for  him  to  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  fuch  ignoble  exercifes  •,  fo  that, 
having  this  large  refervoir  for  his  feces  alvinae,  he 
can  retain  them  for  a  confiderable  time  without  anv 
trouble. 

The  appendix  vermjormis  juftly  enough  deferves  the 
name  of  an  intejlinum  ccecum  in  this  fubjeft,  though  in 
the  human  body  it  does  not  j  and  it  has  probably  been 
from  the  largenefs  of  this  part  in  this  and  fome  other 
animals,  that  the  oldeft  anatomifls  came  to  reckon  that 
fmall  appendicle  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts.  On 
its  internal  furface  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  mu¬ 
cous  glands.  As  all  thefe  throw  out  flime,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  office  would  feem  to  be  the  procuring  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofes  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Still,  however,  there  feems  to  be  fome  un¬ 
known  ufe  for  this  organ  in  other  animals  \  for  the  ap- 
pendicula  vermiformis  in  them  is  either  of  great  fize  or 
of  great  length.  In  a  rat,  it  is  rather  larger  than  the 
flomach  ;  in  others,  as  fwine,  and  fome  of  the  animals 
which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  convolutions,  fothat 
the  food  muft  be  lodged  in  it  for  a  long  time.  Thu=, 
probably,  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  food,  which 
requires  a  confiderable  time  to  effeftuate,  and  thinigh  un¬ 
known  to  us,  may  anfwer  very  ufeful  purpofes  to  the 
animal. 

1  he  colon  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments  j  and  confe- 
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quently  this  gut  is  not  purfed  up  into  different  bags  or  Of  Qua- 
cells  as  the  human :  nor  does  this  inteftine  make  any  drupeds. 
circular  turn  round  the  abdomen  j  but  paffes  directly  1  v  ■'  t 
acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  os  facrum,  where  it  gets  the  *94 
name  of  reBum.  °  Colon. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  intejlinum  reBum,  or  verge  of  Redtwn. 
the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches,  which 
contain  a  mod  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  for  which  we  know  no  ufe,  unlefs  it  ferves  to  lu¬ 
bricate  the  drained  extremity  of  the  return,  and  defend 
it:  againd  the.afperity  of  the  feces,  or  to  feparate  fome. 
liquor  that  might  otherwife  prove  hurtful  to  their  bodies. 

There  is  nothing  analogous  to  thofe  facs  in  the  human 
fubjeft,  unlefs  we  reckon  the  mucilaginous  glands  that 
are  found  mod  frequent  and  larged  about  the  lower 
.part  of  the  reftum. 

The  mefentery  is  confiderably  longer  than  in  the  hu- Mefentery 
man  body  5  that,  in  his  horizontal  fituation,  the  inte- 
dines  may  red  fecurely  on  the  foft  cufliion  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  mufcles.  The  fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fame 
way»  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  in  the  omentum. 

The  interdices  betwixt  the  fat  are  filled  with  a  fine 
membrane.  Indead  of  a  great  number  of  glandufe 
vagge  to  be  found  in  the  human  mefentery,  we  find 
the  glands  few  in  number,  and  thofe  are  clofely  con¬ 
nected  together  5  or  there  is  only  one  large  gland  to 
be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  mefentery  of  a  dog, 
which,  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to  the  pancreas  Iy- 
and  the  name  of  its  difcoverer,  is  called  pancreas  4fel-  Pancreas 
lit;  but  the  refemblance,  if  there  is  any,  depends Afellii. 
chiefly  on  the  connexion,  the  drufture  being  entire¬ 
ly  different.  The  reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it  were 
fubdivided  into  many  fmaller  ones,  may  poffibly  be, 
that  as  the  guts  of  a  human  body  are  proportionally 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  this  creature,  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the  laBea  primi- 
generis  into  one  place ;  whereas,  by  collecting  a  few 
of  thefe  veffels  into  a  neighbouring  gland,  the  fame 
effeCt  is  procured  much  more  eafily.  Whether  the 
food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  paffage 
through  thefe  glands,  is  a  matter  very  much  unknown 
to  us ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  changes  really  do 
take  place.  *  # 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  Pancreas, 
down  by  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  the  capacity  of  this  crea¬ 
ture’s  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  fituation,  it  is  dif¬ 
pofed  more  longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  duodenum, 
which  it  accompanies  for  fome  way.  Its  dud  enters 
the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  ductus 
communis. 

The  fpleen  of  this  animal  differs  from  the  humanSpleeo* 
very  much,  both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  - 
more  oblong  and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the 
length  of  the  abdomen,  like  the  pancreas.  Though 
the  fpleen  of  this  creature  is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm  (which  was  neceffary  in  our  ereCt  pofture  to 
binder  it  from  falling  downwards),  yet  by  the  animal’s 
prone  pofition,  its  dorfal  parts  being  rather  higher 
than  the  fternal,  it  comes  to  be  always  contiguous 
to  this  mufcle,  and  is  as  effeftually  fubjefted  to 
an  alternate  preffure  from  its  aCtion  as  the  human 
fpleen  is. 

The  human  liver  has  no  fiffurcs  or  divifions,  unlefs  Liver, 
we  may  reckon  that  fmall  one  betwixt  the  two pijlee, 
where  the  large  veffels  enter  :  Whereas  in  a  dog,  and 
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Of  Qua-  all  other  creatures  that  have  a  large  flexion  in  their 

draped s.  fpine,  as  lions,  leopards,  cats,  &c.  the  liver  and  lungs 
are  divided  into  a  great  many  lobes  by  deep  fedtions, 
reaching  the  large  blood-veffels,  which  in  great  motions 
of  the  back  bone  may  eafily  Aide  over  one  another  ; 
and  fo  be  in  much  lefs  danger  of  being  torn  or  bruif- 
ed,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as 
we  really  fee  it  is  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fuch  creatures 
as  have  their  back  bone  (tiff  and  immoveable.  There 
is  here  no  i.gnmentum  latum  connc-dting  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  which,  in  our  fituation,  was  neceffary  to 
keep  the  vifcus  in  its  place :  Whereas,  in  this  creature, 
it  naturally  gravitates  forwards,  and  by  the  horizontal 
polition  of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  prefling  again!! 
the  vena  cava-,  the  preventing  of  which  is  one  ufe  ge¬ 
nerally  afiigned  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had  the 
liver  of  the  dog  been  thus  connedted  to  the  diaphragm, 
the  refpiration  mull  neceffarily  have  fuffered  ;  for,  as 
we  (hall  fee  afterwards,  this  mufcle  is  here  moveable  at 
the  centre  as  well  as  at  the  Aides  :  But  in  man  the  liver 
is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  moftly  at  its  tendinous  part  ; 
that  is,  where  the  pericardium  is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other 
fide  ;  fo  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  impeding  the  refpira¬ 
tion,  being  fupended  by  the  mediallinum  and  bones  of 
the  thorax.  In  confequence  of  this  vifcus  being  divided 
into  fo  many  lobes,  it  follows,  that  the  hepatiG  dudts 
cannot  poflibly  join  into  one  common  trunk  till  they 
are  quite  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  ;  becaufe  a 
branch  comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver  ;  all  of 
which,  by  their  union,  form  the  hepatic  dudt  :  whence 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hepatico-cyllic  dudts, 
mentioned  by  former  authors,  do  not  exift.  The  gall¬ 
bladder  itfelf  is  wanting  in  feveral  animals,  fuch  as  the 
deer,  the  horfe,  the  afs,  &c.  •,  but,  in  place  of  it,  in 
fuch  animals,  the  hepatic  dudt,  at  its  beginning,  is 
widened  into  a  refervoir  of  confiderable  frze,  which  may 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  in  them  that  the  gall-bladder 

201  does  in  others. 

Mediafti-  The  mediajlinum  in  this  creature  is  pretty  broad. 

num.  The  pericardium  is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  but  there  is  an  inch  of  diftance  betwixt  them, 
in  which  place  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges;  and 
by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this  animal,  though 
continually  prefling  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  cannot 

202  difturb  the  heart’s  motion. 

Heart.  The  heart  is  fituated  with  its  point  almoft  diredtly 

flernally,  according  to  the  creature’s  pofture,  and  is  but 
very  li'  tie  inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is  much 

2os  (harper,  and  its  ffiape  more  conoidal,  than  the  human. 

Vena  cava.  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a  confiderable  length 
within  the  thorax,  having  near  the  whole  length  of  the 
heart  to  run  over  ere  it  gets  at  the  Jinus  Lowerianus  dex¬ 
ter.  In  man,  as  foon  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm,  it 
enters  the  pericardium,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it, 
and  immediately  gets  into  the  /inus  Lowerianus  ;  which 
finus,  in  the  human  fubjedt,  by  the  oblique  fituation  of 
the  heart  is  almoft  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm  :  and 
by  this  we  difcover,  that  feveral  authors  have  taken 
their  delineations  of  the  human  heart  from  brutes  ; 
which  is  eafily  detected  by  the  fhape  and  fituation  of 
the  heart,  and  long  vena  cava,  within  the  thorax.  This 
was  one  of  the  faults  of  the  curious  wax-work  that  was 
flrown  at  London  and  Paris,  which  was  plainly  taken 
from  a  cow. 


Part  II. 

This  fituation  of  the  heart  of  the  creature  agrees  bed  of  Qua- 
with  the  ftrape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the  diupeds. 
abdomen.  v"  J 

The  egrefs  of  the  large  blood-veffels  from  the  heart  Aorj°af 
is  fomewhat  different  from  the  human:  For  here  thecencienS( 
right  fubclavian  comes  off  firlt  :  and  as  a  large  trunk  improperly 
runs  fome  way  upwards  before  it  gives  off  the  left  ca-f°  called, 
rotid,  and  fplits  into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  left  fubclavian  is  fent  off.  So  that 
neither  here,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there  an  aorta  afcen- 
dens ,  more  than  in  the  human;  but  this  name  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  impofed  upon  it  from  obferving  this  in  a 
cow,  where  indeed  there  is  an  afcending  and  defend¬ 
ing  aorta. 

From  this  fpecialty  of  the  diftribution  of  the  veffels 
of  the  right  fide,  which  happens,  though  not  in  fo  great 
a  degree,  in  the  human  fubjedt,  we  may  perhaps  in  lome 
meaiure  account  for  the  general  greater  ltrength,  readi- 
nefs,  or  facility  of  motion,  which  is  oblervable  in  the  ■ 
right  arm.  Upon  meafuring  the  fides  of  the  veffels,  the  a  mecha. 
furface  of  the  united  trunk  of  the  right  lubclavian  and  meal  ac- 
carotid  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  left  lubclavian  and  caro-count  . 
tid,  as  they  are  feparated.  If  fo,  the  refiftance  to  the 
blood  mud  be  lefs  in  that  common  trunk  than  in  the  leftthe  right 
fubclavian  and  carotid  :  But  if  the  refiftance  be  fmaller,arm,  leg, 
the  abfolute  force  with  which  the  blood  is  fent  from  the&-c- 
heart  being  equal,  there  mult  neceffarily  be  a  greater 
quantity  ot  blood  fent  through  them  in  a  given  time; 
and  as  the  ftrength  of  the  muicles  is,  ccetttis  paribus^ 
as  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  into  them  in  a  given  time, 
thofe  of  the  right  arm  will  be  llronger  than  thofe  of  the 
left.  Now  children,  being  confcious  of  this  fuperior 
ftrength,  ufe  the  right  upon  all  occafions ;  and  thus 
from  ufe  comes  that  great  difference  which  is  fo  obfer- 
vable.  That  this  is  a  fufficient  caufe,  feems  evident 
from  fadt ;  for  what  a  difference  is  there  betwixt  the 
right  and  the  left  arm  of  one  who  has  played  much  at 
tennis  ?  View  but  the  arms  of  a  blackfmith  and  legs  of 
a  footman,  and  you  will  foon  be  convinced  of  this  effedl 
arifing  from  ufing  them.  But  if  by  any  accident  the 
right  arm  is  kept  from  adlion  for  fome  time,  the  other 
from  being  ufed  gets  the  better  ;  and  thofe  people  are 
left-handed  :  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
fmall  odds  in  the  original  formation  of  the  veffels  (hould 
be  fufficient  to  refilt  the  effedt  of  ufe  and  habit  (inftan- 
ces  of  the  contrary  occur  every  day)  ;  it  is  enough  for 
our  prtfent  argument,  that  where  no  means  are  ufed  to 
oppofe  it,  the  odds  are  fufficient  to  determine  the  choice 
in  favour  of  the  right.  Now  becaufe  it  is  natural  to 
begin  with  the  leg  correfponding  to  the  hand  we  have 
mod  power  of,  this  is  what  gives  alfo  a  fuperiority  to 
the  right  leg. 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  (till 
more  obfervable  in  thofe  creatures  in  whom  the  fame 
mechanifm  does  obtain  in  a  greater  degree.  Do  but 
obferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears  forward  with  his 
right  fide ;  or  look  at  him  when  a  feraping  up  any 
thing,  and  you  will  prefently  fee  that  he  ufes  his  right 
much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  horfes.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatomifts,  that  left-handed 
people,  as  well  as  thofe  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
ambidexter  (who  ufe  both  hands  alike),  have  the  two 
carotid  and  fubclavian  arteries  coming  off  in  four  di- 
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Of  Qua-  ftincl  trunks  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta:  but  no  ap- 
drupeds.  pearance  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  obierved  in  fuch 
*  ■  — *  "  "  bodies  as  have  been  examined  tor  this  purpofe;  though 
indeed  thefe  have  been  but  few,  and  more  experience 
I0(j  might  throw  greater  light  on  the  fuejefl. 

Diaphragm.  The  diaphragm ,  in  its  natural  fituation,  is  in  general 
more  loofe  and  free  than  the  human  ;  which  is  owing 
to  its  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  parts  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  ours.  The  human  diaphragm  is 
connefled  to  the  pericardium  ;  which  mgain,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  mediaftinum,  is  tied  to  the  fternum, 
fpine,  &c.  but  here  there  is  fome  dulance  between  the 
diaphragm  and  pericardium.  We  oblerve  further, 
that  its  middle  part  is  much  more  moveable,  and  the 
tendinous  parts  not  fo  large.  And  indeed  it  was  ne- 
ceffarv  their  diaphragm  (lionld  be  fome  what  loofe,  they 
making  more  ufe  of  it  in  difficult  relpiration  than  man. 
This  we  may  obferve  by  the  llrong  heaving  of  the 
flanks  of  a  horfe  or  dog  when  out  of  breath  ;  which 
137  correfponds  to  the  riling  of  the  ribs  in  us. 

Sternum.  The Jlernum  is  very  narrow,  and  conlifts  of  a  great 

number  of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every  way  ;  which 
20S  always  happens  in  creatures  that  have  a  great  mobility 
Bibs.  jn  their  fpine.  The  ribs  are  ftraighter,  and  by  no 
means  fo  convex  as  the  human;  whereby  in  refpira- 
tion,  the  motion  forward  will  very  little  enlarge  their 
thorax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility 
of  their  diaphragm  •,  fo  our  thorax  is  principally  enlar¬ 
ged  according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs 
according  to  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and 
the  confequent  falling  in  of  the  atlantal  extremities  upon 
the  cheft,  may  contribute  fomewhat  to  the  ftraightnefs 
109  of  the  ribs. 

Kidneys.  We  come  next  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  organs  that 
ferve  for  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of  urine.  And 
firll  of  the  kidneys:  Which  in  this  animal  are  fituated 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  human  fubjedt;  but 
have  no  fat  on  their  inferior  furface,  where  they  face 
the  abdomen,  and  are  of  a  more  globular  form  than 
the  human.  The  reafon  of  thefe  differences  will  eafily 
appear,  if  we  compare  their  fituation  and  pollure  in 
this  animal  with  thofe  in  a  man  who  walks  eredt.  They 
are  placed  in  them  in  the  facral  part  of  the  body,  fo 
are  not  fubjedl  to  the  preffure  of  the  vifcera,  which 
feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fatnefs  of  thofe 
organs  in  us,  and  perhaps  may  likewife  be  the  caufe 
of  our  being  more  fubjedl  to  the  ftone  than  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  anv  cellular  fub- 
fiance  to  ward  off  this  preffure  where  there  would  ne- 
ceffarily  be  fat  colledled  •,  but  the  a’lantal  part  of  their 
kidneys  is  pretty  Well  covered  with  fat,  leil  they  lhould 
fuffer  any  comprcffion  from  the  adtion  of  the  ribs  and 
4io  fpine. 

Papilla:.  Jn  the  internal  ftrudlure  there  is  ft  ill  more  confider- 
able  difference :  For  the  papiiice  do  not  here  fend 
out  fingle  the  feveral  tubuli  unniferi ;  but  being  all 
united,  thev  hang  down  in  form  of  a  loofe  pendulous 
JI1  flap  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvi-,  and  form  a  kind  of 
partition  ;  fo  that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  forint d  within 
the  fubftance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing  that  is 
properly  analogous  to  a  pelvis  in  man  is  that  fac  or  di¬ 
latation  of  the^ireters  formed  at  t lie  union  of  the  duc¬ 
tus  uriniferi.  The  external  part  of  the  kidney  of  a 
dog  fomewhat  refembles  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney 
of  a  human  foetus :  but  in  a  human  adult  the  appear- 
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Pelvis. 


ance  is  very  different;  becaufe,  in  man,  from  the  con-  of  Qua- 
tinual  preffure  of  the  furrounding  vifcera,  the  lobes,  drupe«!s. 
which  in  the  foetus  are  quite  diftindt  and  feparated,  v 
concrete,  but  the  original  cortical  fubftance  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The  rea¬ 
fon  of  thefe  peculiarities  may  probably  be,  that  the 
liquors  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  kind,  being  much  more  acrid  than  thofe  that  live 
on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  null  incline  much  to  an 
alkalelcency,  as  indeed  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  that  li¬ 
quor  in  dogs,  cats,  ieopards,  &c.  evidently  Ihow,  be¬ 
ing  fetid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  convenient  to 
be  long  retained  in  the  body.  For  this  end  it  was 
proper  that  the  fecreting  organs  ftiould  have  as  little 
impediment  as  poffible  by  preffure,  &c.  in  the  per¬ 
forming  their  fundlions;  and  for  that  defign,  the  me- 
chanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  excellently 
adapted  :  We  have  moft  elegant  pidtures  in  Eullachius 
of  the  kidneys  of  brutes,  delineated  as  fuch,  with  a 
view  to  Ihow  Vefalius’s  error  in  painting  and  defcribing 
them  for  the  human.  2\i 

The  glandulce  or  capfulce  atrabiiaria:  are  thicker  and  Capful* 
rounder  than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  *trabilarise. 
kidneys. 

The  ureters  are  more  mufcular  than  the  human,  be-  Ureters, 
caufe  of  the  unfavourable  paffage  the  urine  has  through 
them  ;  they  enter  the  bladder  near  its  large  extre¬ 
mity-  .  .  .  214 

'1  he  bladder  of  urine  differs  confiderab'y  from  the  Bladder, 
human  ;  and  firll  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much 
pyramidal  or  pyriform.  This  fhape  of  the  dog’s  blad¬ 
der  is  likewife  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  except  the 
ape  and  thofe  of  an  eredt  pofture.  In  man  it  is  by  no 
means  pyriform,  but  has  a  large  fac  at  its  dorfal  and 
facral  part  :  this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine 
gravitating  in  our  eredl  pofture  to  its  bottom,  which 
it  will  endeavour  to  protrude;  but  as  it  cannot  yield 
before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  natu¬ 
rally  ftretch  out  where  there  is  the  leaft  refiftance-, 
that  is,  at  the  pofterior  and  lateral  part?  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at  the 
bladder  to  extradl  the  ftone  either  by  the  leffer  or  la¬ 
teral  operation  of  lithotomy.  Moft  anatomills  have 
delineated  this  wrong:  fo  much,  that  we  know  of 
none  who  have  juftly  painted  it,  excepting  Mr  Cnw- 
per,  in  his  Myotomui,  and  Mr  Butty.  It  has  certainly 
been  from  obferving  it  in  brutes  and  young  children, 
that  they  have  been  led  into  this  miftake.  The  fame 
caufe,  viz.  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder 
of  a  different  form  in  brutes:  In  their  horizontal  pofi- 
tion  the  neck,  from  which  the  urethra  is  continued, 
is  higher  than  its  fundus;  the  urine  muft  therefore 
diftend  and  dilate  the  moft  depending  part  by  its 
weight.  215 

As  to  its  connexion,  it  is  fattened  to  the  abdominal  Cotu.ec- 
mufcles  by  a  procefs  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that  mcm-tlc"- 
brane  is  extended  quite  over  it ;  whereas  in  us  its  fu- 
perior  and  pofterior  parts  are  only  covered  by  it:  hence 
in  man  alone  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be 
performed  without  hazard  of  opening  the  cavity  of  thewj^.  ,iie 
abdomen.  Had  the  peritoneum  been  Ipread  over- the  human 
bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  ot  the  vifcera  hi  i<lrr  t  it 
in  our  eruff  pofture  would  have  fo  borne  upon  it,  that  ^  ,  l^°* 

they  would  not  have  allowed  any  confiderable  quantity  lhe  i  cti’u>- 
of  urine  to  be  colledled  there  ;  but  we  muft  have  been  mum. 
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obliged  to  difcharge  its  contents  too  frequently  te  be 
confident  with  the  functions  of  a  focial  life  :  Whereas 
by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is  now  collected 
in  fufficient  quantity,  the  vifcera  not  gravitating  this 
way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  that  feed  upon  animal  food  have  their  bladder 
more  mufcular  and  confiderably  ftronger  and  lefs  ca¬ 
pacious,  than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fuch  as 
horfes,  cows,  fwine,  &c.  whofe  bladder  of  urine  is  per¬ 
fectly  membranous,  and  very  large.  This  is  wifely 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food  :  For  in  thefe  firft, 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fo  in  a  particular 
manner  their  urine  becomes  exalted  ;  which,  as  its  de¬ 
lay  might  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  mull  neceflari- 
ly  be  quickly  expelled.  This  is  chiefly  effected  by  its 
ftimulating  this  vifcus  more  ftrongly  to  contrad,  and 
fo  to  difcharge  its  contents,  though  the  irritation  does 
not  altogether  depend  upon  the  ftretching,  but  likewife 
arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  That  a  ftimulus 
is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  excretion  of  urine, 
we  learn  from  the  common  faline  diuretic  medicines 
that  are  given,  which  are  diflolved  into  the  ferum  of 
the  blood,  and  carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder  :  The  fame  appears  likewife  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  cantharides  ;  or  without  any  of  thefe,  when 
the  parts  are  made  more  fenfible,  as  in  an  excoriation 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  frequent  defire  to  make  wa¬ 
ter.  Accordingly  we  find  thefe  animals  evacuate  their 
urine  much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other 
creature  that  lives  on  vegetable  food.  And  if  thefe 
creatures,  whofe  fluids  have  already  a  tendency  to  pu¬ 
trefaction,  are  expofed  to  heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids 
muft  for  a  confiderable  time  undergo  the  aCtions  of 
the  containing  veflels,  and  frequently  perform  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  without  any  new  fupplies  of 
food  •,  by  which  the  fluids  becoming  more  and  more 
acrid,  the  creature,  is  apt  to  fall  into  feverilh  and  putrid 
difeafes. 

Their  fpermatic  veffels  are  within  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  have 
a  membrane  like  a  mefentery,  to  hang  loofe  and  pen¬ 
dulous  in  the  abdomen  :  whereas  in  us,  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
tenfely  ftretched  ovdr  them.  At  their  paflage  out  of 
the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a  plain  perforation,  or 
holes  ;  hence  the  adult  quadruped,  in  this  refpeCt,  re- 
fembles  the  human  foetus.  And  from  obferving  this 
in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or 
rupture  among  authors.  This  opening,  which  leads 
down  to  the  tefticle,  is  of  no  difadvantage  to  them, 
but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us  ;  for  from  the 
weight  of  our  vifcera,  and  our  continually  gravitating 
upon  thefe  holes,  we  muft  have  perpetually  laboured 
under  enteroceles.  This  they  are.  in  no  hazard  of, 
fince  in  them  this  paflage  is  at  the  higheft  part  of  their 
belly  ;  and  in  their  horizontal  pofture,  the  vifcera  can¬ 
not  bear  upon  it  :  And  to  prevent  even  the  fmalleft 
hazard,  there  is  a  loofe  pendulous  femilunar  flap  of  fat  ; 
which  ferves  two  ufes,  as  it  both  hinders  the  inteftines 
from  getting  into  the  paflage,  and  alfo  the  courfe  of 
the  fluids  from  being  flopped  in  the  veflels,  which  is 
fecured  in  us  by  the  cellular  fubftance  and  tenfe  peri¬ 
toneum  :  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that 
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this  procefs  remains  almoft  unaltered,  even  after  theani-  Of  Qua- 
mal  has  been  almoft  exhaufted  of  fat.  drupeds. 

There  is  next  a  paflage  quite  down  into  the  cavity  f 
where  the  tefticles  lie.  Had  the  fame  ftruClure  ob¬ 
tained  in  man,  by  the  conftant  drilling  down  of  the  li¬ 
quor  which  is  fecreted  for  the  lubricating  of  the  guts, 
we  (hould  always  have  laboured  under  an  hydrocele  ; 
but  their  pofture  fecures  them  from  any  hazard  of  this 
kind  :  indeed  very  fat  lap-dogs,  who  confequently  have 
an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometimes  troubled  with  an 
epiplocele. 

The  ferotum  is  fhorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  Scrotum, 
human  in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  vefculce  femi¬ 
nales,  that  the  feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  foon- 
er  be  brought  from  the  telfes,  thus  in  fome  meafure  2?I 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  vefculce  feminales  ;  for  the  The  vefi- 
courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  vafa  deferentia  is  thus  cul*  femi. 
Ihortened  by  placing  the  fecerning  veflels  nearer  the  h.ow 
excretory  organs.  Perhaps  its  paflage  is  likewife  quick- luPPue 
ened  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  vafa  deferentia, 
which  is  ftronger  in  this  creature  than  in  man.  The 
want  of  vejiculce  feminales  at  the  fame  time  explains 
the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  fo  tedious  in  copula¬ 
tion.  But  why  thefe  bodies  are  abfent  in  the  dog  kind 
more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a  circumftance  we  know 
nothing  of.  _  .  22z 

The  ftru&ure  of  the  tejlicles  is  much  the  fame  withTeftes. 
the  human  ;  as  are  likewife  the  carpus  pijramidale,  va- 
riccfum .  or  pampiniforme,  and  the  epididymis  or  excre¬ 
tory  veflel  of  the  tefticle.  The  vafa  deferentia  enter  the 
abdomen  where  the  blood  veflels  come  out  ;  and,  palling 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  are  inferted  a  little 
below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  praeputium  has  two  mufcles  fixed  to  it :  one 
that  arifes  from  the  fphincler  ani,  and  is  inferted  all  22- 
along  the  penis;  and  this  is  called  retraclor  prceputii:  Penis. 

But  the  other,  whofe  office  is  dire&ly  contrary  to  this, 
is  cutaneous  ;  and  feems  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a  production 
of  their  tunica  carnofa.  The  corpora  cavernofa  rife 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  j  but  thefe  foon 
terminate  •,  and  the  reft  is  fupplied  by  a  triangular  bone, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove  excava¬ 
ted  for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis 
two  protuberant  bulbous  flefliy  fubftances,  refembling 
the  glans  penis  in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two 
which  by  the  ereBores  penis  and  other  parts  are 
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comprefled  in  the  time  of  coition  ;  and  the  circulation 
being  flopped,  the  blood  diftends  the  large  cavernous 
bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the  vagina  Coitus, 
by  its  contraction  and  fwelling  of  its  corpus  caverno- 
fum,  which  is  confiderably  greater  than  in  other  ani¬ 
mals,  gripes  it  clofely  ;  and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  ac¬ 
tion  fome  time  contrary  to  his  will,  till  time  be  given 
for  bringing  a  quantity  of  feed  fufficient  to  impregnate 
the  female  :  and  thus,  by  that  orgafmus  veneris  of  the 
female  organs,  the  want  of  the  vefculce  feminales  is 
in  fome  meafure  fupplied.  But  as  it  would  be  a  very 
uneafy  pofture  for  the  dog  to  fupport  himfelf  folely  up¬ 
on  his  hinder  feet,  and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long  a  time  •,  therefore,  as 
foon  as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  fufficiently  filled,  he 
gets  off"  and  turns  averfe  to  her.  Had,  then,  the  penis 
been  pliable  as  in  other  animals,  the  urethra  muft  of 
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.neceffity  have  been  comptefled  by  this  twifting,  and 
confequently  the  courfe  of  the  feed  intercepted  ;  but 
’  this  is  wifely  provided  againft  by  the  urethra’s  being 
formed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone.  After  the  emiflion 
of  the  feed,  the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation  is 
reftored,  and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eafily  ex¬ 
tracted. 

The  projlata  feems  here  divided  into  two,  which  are 
proportionably  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a 
greater  quantity  of  that  liquid. 

The  uterus  of  multiparous  animals  is  little  elfe  but  a 
continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  feparated  from  it  by 
a  fmall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  ca¬ 
nals  mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  foetus  are 
lodged  :  thefe  are  divided  into  different  facs,  which  are 
ftrongly  conftriCted  betwixt  each  fetus;  yet  thefe  coarc- 
tions  give  way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe  go  out 
the  tubes •Fallopiarue,  fo  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge 
pretty  near  the  kidneys. 

The  difpafition  and  fituation  of  the  mammee  vary  as 
they  bear  one  or  more  young.  Thofe  of  the  unipa- 
rous  kind  have  them  placed  between  the  facral  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  in  them  is  the  higheft  part  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  their  young  get  at  them  without  the 
inconvenience  of  kneeling :  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
creatures  are  of  no  great  fize,  and  their  breaft  large, 
as  in  flieep,  the  young  ones  are  obliged  to  take  this 
pofture.  In  multiparous  animals,  they  muff  have  a 
great  number  of  nipples,  that  their  feveral  young  ones 
may  have  room  at  the  fame  time,  and  thefe  difpofed 
over  both  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  and  the  creatures  ge¬ 
nerally  lie  down  when  the  young  are  to  be  fuckled, 
that  they  may  give  them  the  moft  favourable  fituation. 
From  this  it  does  not  appear  to  be  from  any  particular 
fitnefs  of  the  veflels  at  certain  places  for  giving  a  pro¬ 
per  nourithment  to  the  child,  that  the  breads  are  fo 
placed  in  women  as  we  find  them,  but  really  from  that 
fituation  being  the  moft  convenient  both  for  mother  and 
infant. 

Sect.  III.  Anatomy  of  ruminating  Animals ,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Cow. 

The  animal  whofe  ftruClure  we  have  been  examin¬ 
ing,  being  one  of  thofe  which  live  chiefly  on  other 
animals,  had  a  foot  formed  for  running  and  feizing  its 
prey.  But  the  tribe  of  ruminating  animals  have  their 
feet  enveloped  in  a  horny  covering,  fitting  them  for 
walking  much,  as  is  required  of  many  of  them,  but 
totally  difqualifying  them  for  feizing  living  prey. 

In  thefe  animals,  the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  neek  diminifh  in  fize  according  to  the 
length  of  the  neck  ;  the  atlas,  or  firft  vertebra,  has  its 
lateral  proceffes  flatted  and  bending  forwards,  and  the 
mammillary  proceffes  of  the  back  of  the  head  are 
lengthened  out ;  hence,  they  can  move  the  head  with 
difficulty  fideways  or  forwards,  but  the  motion  of  the 
neck  is  very  extenfive.  The  ribs  are  broad  and  thick. 
The  fcapula  is  narrow  next  the  back,  and  lengthened 
out  towards  the  neck,  and  it  has  neither  acromion  nor 
coracoid  procefs.  The  great  tuberofity  near  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone,  in  the  atlantal  extremity  is  very 
large,  and  the  rough  line  on  the  bone  very  prominent, 
to  give  greater  room  for  the  infertion  of  ftrong  muf- 
cles.  The  two  bones  of  the  fore  leg  grow  together 


almoft  their  whole  length,  being  only  diftin'guilhed 
from  it  at  the  top  by  a  furrow.  Hence,  the  fide  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  foot  in  thefe  animals  is  almoft  entirely  pre¬ 
vented.  The  haunch  bone  is  lhaped  fomething  like  a 
hammer,  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  fpine  extremely 
large,  and  the  mufcles  fituated  about  thefe  bones  ex¬ 
ceeding  ftrong  and  bulky,  as  one  would  fuppofe  they 
ought  to  be,  in  order  to  enable  thefe  animals  to  kick 
with  greater  power. 

There  are  no  parietal  bones  in  the  Ikull  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  but  their  place  is  occupied  by  one  very  ftrong  bone 
in  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  frontal  bone  is  very  large, 
and  forms  a  large  arch  overhanging  each  orbit. 

The  brain,  in  thefe  animals,  is  much  fmaller  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  reft  of  their  body,  than  in  man ;  in  the 
ox  it  conftitutes  -g-|g-of  the  weight  of  the  body,  where¬ 
as  in  man  it  amounts  to  about  jg- ;  its  general  form  does 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  man. 

In  the  eye  of  the  cow  the  pupil  is  oblong,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  the  tapetum  is  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  changing  to  an  azure  blue  ;  the  ftrite  at  the 
back  of  the  uvea  are  very  large  and  confpicuous.  The 
eye  of  this  animal  is  ufually  the  fubje<ft  of  diffe£tion 
in  examining  the  ftrudlure  of  this  organ,  which  it  ex¬ 
hibits  to  great  advantage.  It  is  in  the  organs  of  di- 
geftion,  that  thefe  animals  differ  moft  effentially  from 
the  other  mammalia  ;  thefe  therefore  deferve  a  parti¬ 
cular  examination. 

There  are  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but 
the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue  rough. 
This  roughnefs  is  occafioned  by  long  fharp-pointed 
papillae,  with  which  the  whole  fubftance  of  it  is  cover¬ 
ed.  Thefe  papillae  are  turned  tgwards  the  throat ;  fo 
that  by  their  means  the  food,  having  once  got  into 
the  mouth,  is  not  eafily  pulled  back.  The  animals 
therefore  fupply  the  defeat  of  teeth  by  wrapping  their 
tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs  :  and  fo,  prefling  it  againft 
the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  ftretched,  and  cut  it  with  the 
teeth  of  the  under  jaw  ;  then,  without  chewing,  throw 
it  down  into  the  gullet,  which  in  thefe  creatures  con- 
fifts  of  a  double  row  of  fpiral  fibres  eroding  one  ano¬ 
ther.  All  animals  which  ruminate  muft  have  more 
ftomachs  than  one ;  fome  have  two,  fome  three ;  our 
prefent  fubjeff  has  no  lefs  than  four.  The  food  is  car¬ 
ried  direflly  down  into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon  the 
left  fide,  and  is  the  largeft  of  all  :  it  is  called  y 
ventriculus ,  and  Kotyut,  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  what 
is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by  the  vulgar. 
There  are  no  rugae  upon  its  internal  furface  ;  but  in- 
ftead  o.f  thefe  there  are  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  blunt- 
pointed  proceffes,  by  which  the  whole  has  a  general 
roughnefs,  and  the  furface  is  extended  to  feveral  times 
the  fize  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  The  food,  by  the  force 
of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  the  liquors  poured  in  here, 
is  fufficiently  macerated  ;  after  which  it  is  forced  up 
hence  by  the  gullet  into  the  mouth,  and  there  it  is 
made  very  fmall  by  maftication  ;  this  is  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  chewing  the  cud ,  or  rumination  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  grinders  are  exceedingly  well  fitted  :  for 
inftead  of  being  covered  with  a  thin  cruft,  the  enamel 
on  them  confifts  of  perpendicular  plates,  between  which 
the  bone  is  bare,  and  conftantly  wearing  fafttr  than 
the  enamel,  fo  that  the  tooth  remains  good  to  extreme 
old  age  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  teeth  the  rumination 
is  carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  any  danger  of 
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Of  Qua-  fpoiiing  them.  After  rumination,  the  food  is  fent 
,  draped?,  down  by  the  gullet  into  the  fecond  ffomach  ;  for  the 
v  gullet  opens  indifferently  into  both.  It  ends  exactly 
■where  the  two  tfomachs  meet :  and  there  is  a  fmooth 
gutter  with  rifing  edges  which  leads  into  the  fecond 
ffomach,  from  thence  to  the  third,  and  alfo  to  the 
fourth  :  however,  the  creature  has  the  power  of  di¬ 
recting  it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  us,  that  the 
drink  goes  into  the  fecond  ;  but  that  might  be  eafily 
determined  by  making  them  drink  before  daughter. 
The  fecond  ffomach,  which  is  the  anterior  and  fmaller, 
is  called  Kiygv^uXog,  reticulum ,  honeycomb ,  the  bonnet 
or  king's  hood.  It  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  cells 
on  its  internal  furface,  of  a  regular  pentagonal  figure, 
like  a  honeycomb.  Here  the  food  is  farther  macerat¬ 
ed  ;  from  which  it  is  protruded  into  the  third,  called 
or  omafum ,  vulgo  the  manyplies ,  becaufe  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  rifes  up  into  a  great  many  plicte  or  folds, 
and  Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum,  according  to  the  length  of 
this  ffomach.  Some  of  thefe  plicae  are  farther  produ¬ 
ced  into  the  ffomach  than  others  ;  i.  e.  firft  two  long 
ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thefe  two  fhorter  in  the 
middle,  &c.  There  are  numberlefs  glandular  grains 
like  millet  feeds  difperfed  on  its  plicae,  from  which 
fome  authors  call  this  ffomach  the  millet.  From  this 
it  paffes  into  the  fourth,  whofe  names  are  a wr^ov,  abo- 
mafum ,  cai/le ,  or  the  red,  which  is  the  name  it  com¬ 
monly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour.  This  much  refem- 
bles  the  human  ffomach,  or  that  of  a  dog  ;  only  the 
inner  folds  or  plicae  are  longer  and  loofer  ;  and  it  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only  one 
digeftive  ffomach,  and  that  has  the  fame  coagulating 
power  in  the  foetus  as  the  fourth  ffomach  in  this  ani¬ 
mal  ;  whence  this  might  not  improperly  be  called  the 
only  true  ffomach.  Caille  fignifies  curdled ;  and  hence 
the  French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this  fourth 
ffomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by  young 
calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth  ffomach,  with 
the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  commonly  taken  for 
making  runnet :  but  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice  enter,  this  coagulation  is  not  to  be  found,  which 
Ihows  the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors.  There  are  other  crea¬ 
tures  which  ufe  the  fame  food,  that  have  not  fuch  a 
mechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Hurfes,  affes,  &c. 
have  hut  one  ffomach,  where  grafs  _  is  macerated, 
and  a  liquor  for  their  nourifhment  extrafted,  and 
the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little  altered. 
From  this  different  ftruflure  of  the  ffomach  in  thefe 
creatures,  a  ruminant  animal  will  be  ferved  with  one- 
third  lefs  food  than  another  of  equal  bulk  :  graders 
are  fufficientlv  acquainted  with  this.  The  reafon  is, 
that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and  ftrong  di- 
^eftive  organs  ;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepared,  and 
almoft  wholly  converted  into  chyle:  But  a  horft’s 
ffomach  is  not  fitted  for  this  ;  fo  that  he  requires  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extraft  the  fame 
nouriffiment. 

t  .  V*  The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a  confiderable 

length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  ot  the  body  ;  and 
this  confirms  what  we  faid  formerly  on  the  fubjedt  of 
the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  viz.  that  the  length  and  capa¬ 
city  of  the  guts  were  different  in  different  animals,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

Duode*  The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way  as 
in  a  dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with 
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regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph. 

The  great  guts  here  hardly  deferve  that  name,  their 
diameter  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  fmall  ; 
but  to  compenfate  this,  they  are  much  longer  propor¬ 
tionally  than  a  dog’s,  being  convoluted  as  the  fmall 
guts  are.  The  csecum  is  very  large  and  long.  The 
digeffion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  fome  other  animals, 
is  accompliffied  with  rumination  ;  the  intention  of  which 
feems  to  be,  that  the  food  may  be  fufficiently  commi¬ 
nuted,  and  thus  more  fully  afted  upon  by  the  ffomach  : 
for  it  is  not  obferved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as 
it  is  fed  only  upon  milk,  though  the  adlion  takes  place 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon  milk, 
the  food  defeends  immediately  into  the  fourth  ffomach 
(which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  feems  only  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  the  operation  of  digeffion)  with¬ 
out  flopping  in  any  of  the  firft  three.  The  rumina¬ 
tion  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eaten 
a  pretty  large  quantity  :  after  which  ftie  lies  down, 
if  ihe  can  do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew, 
though  the  operation  will  take  place  in  a  ftanding  pof- 
ture,  if  Are  cannot  lie  down.  In  this  adtion  a  ball  is 
obferved  to  rife  from  the  ffomach  with  great  velocity, 
almoft  as  if  fhot  from  a  mulket.  This  ball  the  animal 
chews  very  accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and 
fo  on  alternately,  till  all  the  food  (he  has  eaten  has  un¬ 
dergone  this  operation.  This  is  eafily  explained  from 
the  ftrudlure  of  the  gullet,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres 
calculated  for  bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another  for  ta¬ 
king  it  down. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow  extradls  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nourifhment  from  her  food  than 
thofe  animals  which  do  not  ruminate  ;  and  hence  (he 
is  contented  with  much  worfe  fare,  and  fmaller  quan¬ 
tities  of  it,  than  a  horfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  dung  of 
cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its  fine  parts 
than  horfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  it  as  a  ma¬ 
nure. 

The  fpleen  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fitua- Spleen! 
tion  from  that  of  a  dog;  but  it  is  a  little  more  firmly 
fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there  not  being  here  fo  much 
danger  of  this  vifeus’s  being  hurt  in  the  flexions  of  the 
fpleen. 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo'many  lobes  in  this  crea-nVe^ 
ture  as  either  in  a  man  or  dog;  which  depends  on  the 
fmall  motion  this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine,  which 
made  fuch  a  divifion  needleff.  This  alfo  confirms  what 
we  formerly  advanced  on  this  head. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the  famejjeafj(“ 
with  that  of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  (harper; 

In  us,  the  heart  beating  continually  againft  the  ribs, 
and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  obtufe  :  but  here  the 
apex  is  made  up  only  of  the  left  ventricle,  fo  is  more 
acute. 

The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juftly  divided  into  Aorta *af 
cending  and  defeending ,  though  this  divifion  is  ill  found- cendens 
ed  either  in  a  dog  or  man  ;  and  it  has  certainly  been  and  defeen,. 
from  this  fubjeft  that  the  older  anatomifts  took  theirtlens 
deferiptions  when  they  made  this  divifion  ;  for  here 
the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  afeending  and  defeend- 
ing. 

Their  urinary  bladder  is  of  a  pyramidal  (hape. 
very  large,  and  more  membranaceous;  for  the  urine 
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of  thefe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals,  there  was  no  fuch  occafion  for  expelling 
J  it  fo  foon. 

The  male  is  provided  with  a  loofe  pendulous  fcrotum , 
and  confequently  with  vejiculce  fcmina/es.  The  female 
organs  differ  from  thofe  of  a  bitch,  moftly  as  to  the 
form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which  are  here  contorted 
in  form  of  a  fnail.  In  this,  and  all  uniparous  animals, 
they  contain  only  part  of  the  fecundines  ;  but  in 
bitches,  and  other  multiparous  animals,  they  run 
flraight  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus 
themfelves. 

The  form  of  a  cow’s  uterus  differs  from  the  human  in 
having  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is  common  to  it 
with  other  brutes  ;  for  a  bitch  has  two  long  cornua  ute¬ 
ri  :  But  thefe  again  differ  (as  being  multiparous  and 
uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitch’s  cornua  the  foetus 
are  contained  •,  whereas  here  therC  is  only  part  of  the 
fecundines,  being  moftly  the  allantois  with  the  includ¬ 
ed  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
more  eafily  difcovered ;  its  internal  furface  has  a  great 
number  of  fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bo¬ 
dies  fixed  to  it.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  veffels  of  the 
uterus  terminating  here.  In  an  impregnated  uterus 
we  can  eafily  prefs  out  of  them  a  chylous  mucilaginous 
liquor  ;  they  are  compofed  of  a  great  many  proceffes 
or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwering  to  as  many 
caverns  and  proceffes  of  the  placenta.  Their  refem- 
blance  has  occafioned  the  name  of  papillae  to  be  given 
them  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  foetus  fucked  in  utero.  The  papillae 
axe  found  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  life,  in  the  va¬ 
rious  ft  ages  of  pregnancy,  and  likewife  in  the  unim¬ 
pregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the  time  of  gef- 
■  tation.  The  membranes,  it  is  plain  (by  the  ftretch- 
ing  of  the  parts),  muft  be  made  thinner  ;  but  then  it  is 
as  evident,  that  the  veffels  are  at  that  time  enlarged, 
upon  which  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any  part  de¬ 
pends  ;  fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one 
way  as  loft  the  other. 

The  os  uteri  is  entirely  Ihut  up  by  a  glutinous  muci¬ 
laginous  fubftance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of 
all  creatures  when  with  young  :  by  this  the  external  air 
is  excluded,  which  would  foon  make  the  liquors  cor¬ 
rupt  :  it  alfo  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means 
alfo  the  lips  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  to¬ 
gether,  which  otherwife  they  would  certainly  at  this 
time  do.  There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to  fe- 
crete  this  gluten,*  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  with  the  contained  waters  make  a  foap  that  lu¬ 
bricates  and  wafhes  the  parts,  and  makes  them  eafily 
yield.  The  firft  of  the  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus  is 
the  chorion. 

The  chorion  is  a  pretty  ftrong  firm  membrane,  on 
whofe  external  furface  are  difperfed  a  great  many  red 
fleftiy  bodies  of  the  fame  number,  fize,  and  ftrudlure, 
with  the  papillae,  with  which  they  are  mutually  indent¬ 
ed.  They  have  been  called  cotyledones ,  from  xervAij, 

“  cavity.”  This  is  greatly  difputed  by  fome  as  a  name 
very  improper ;  but  we  think  without  reafon,  fince 
the  furface  that  is  connedled  to  the  papillae  is  concave, 
though  when  feparated  it  appears  rather  convex.  To 
Ihun  all  difpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough 
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placentulce ,  fince  they  ferve  the  fame  ufe  as  the  placenta  of  Qua- 
in  women.  The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  papillae  drupeds. 
Avithout  any  laceration,  and  our  not  being  able  to  injedt  l“”’— V 
coloured  liquors  from  the  veffels  of  the  glands  of  the 
uterus  into  the  placentulte,  feem  to  prove  beyond  a  re¬ 
ply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anaftomofes  betwixt  the 
veffels.  On  their  coats  run  a  great  number  of  veffels 
that  are  fent  to  the  feveral  placentulae,  on  the  external 
fide  next  to  the  uterus  ;  whereas  in  creatures  that  have 
but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubjedt,  cats,  dogs, 

&c.  the  adhefion  is  fomewhat  firmer  :  The  placentae  are 
likewife  joined  to  the  papillse  in  the  cornua  uteri.  We 
fhall  next  give  the  hiftory  of  the  allantois.  244 

This  is  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane  contiguous  toAllantui: 
the  former.  It  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the  foe¬ 
tus  in  the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a  tmall  part  of  the 
amnios.  It  is  moftly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In 
mares,  bitches,  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnios,  be¬ 
ing  everywhere  interpofed  betwixt  it  and  the  chorion. 

In  theep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this  animal ;  and 
in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers  ftill  lefs  of  the  amnios. 

This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
urachus,  Avhich  is  connedted  at  its  other  end  to  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  its 
contents ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  commonly 
found  in  it.  The  membrane  is  doubled  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  urine 
back  into  the  bladder.  Its  veffels  are  fo  exccflively  fine 
and  feAv,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injedled  liquor  farther 
than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This  membrane  is  fo 
far  analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  eafily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors.  The  exift- 
ence  of  this  membrane  in  women  has  been  very  Avarmly  24. 
difputed  on  both  fides.  Thofe  who  are  againft  its  exift-The  argu 
ence  deny  they  could  ever  find  it;  and,  allowing  itmentsfor 
Avere  fo,  allege,  that  fince  the  urachus  is  impervious,  as^e  hunni* 
appears  by  our  not  being  able  to  throw  liquors  from  the  allamoi  ' 
bladder  into  it,  or  vice  verfa,  it  cannot  ferve  the  ufe 
that  is  agreed  by  all  it  does  ferve  in  beafts  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  human  body  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  But  if 
we  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  firft,  that  there  feems 
to  be  the  fame  neceflity  for  fuch  a  refervoir  in  man  as  in 
other  animals ;  fecondly,  that  Ave  actually  find  urine 
contained  in  the  bladder  of  the  human  foetus :  thirdly, 
that  urine  has  been  evacuated  at  the  navel  when  the 
urethra  Avas  flopped,  Avhich  urine  Avithout  this  conduit 
would  have  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen : 
fourthly,  that  midwives  have  pretended  to  remark  two 
different  forts  of  Avaters  come  away  at  the  time  of 
birth :  and,  laftly,  that  Dr  Littre  and  Dr  Hale  have 
given  in  this  membrane  of  a  human  fubjedf,  Avith  all 
the  other  fecundines,  curioufly  prepared,  the  one  to  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  the  other  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  at  London  ;  by  Avhich  focieties  their  refpedli\'e  ac¬ 
counts  are  attefted  ;  not  to  mention  Verheyen,  Heifter, 

Keill,  &c.  who  affirm  their  having  feen  it ;  and  Albi- 
nus  is  faid  to  have  ffioAvn  to  his  college  every  year  a 
preparation  of  it :  On  all  thefe  accounts  it  feems  mod 
probable,  that  there  is  fuch  a  membrane  in  the  human 
body.  .  _  24* 

The  third  proper  integument  of  the  foetus  is  the  am-  Amnios. 
nios.  It  is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion  ;  it  has 
numerous  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veffels  fpread 
upon  it,  the  lateral  branches  of  which  feparate  a  liquor 
into  its  cavity.  This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  am- 

P  p  nios ; 
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Of  Birds,  nios  ;  which  at  fird  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,  afterwards  in- 

» - '  creafes  for  feme  months,  then  again  decreafes  ;  and  in 

a  cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this  liquor  is  not 
above  a  pound.  The  membrane  does  not  enter  the  cor¬ 
nua  uteri  in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the  body  of 
the  uterus  ;  whereas  the  allantois  occupies  chiefly  its 
cornua.  But  for  what  further  relates  to  the  ftruflure  of 
the  involucra,  with  the  nature  of  the  liquors  contained 
in  them,  we  mud  refer  to  the  fecond  volume  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Effays,  from  page  121,  where  you  have  the  fum  of 
all  we  know  of  this  matter. 
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There  are  here  two  vence  umbi/icales ,  and  but  one  in  of  Birds, 
the  human  fubjedl  ;  becauie  the  extreme  branches  co-  v— —  y— 
ming  from  the  feveral  placentulae  could  not  unite  fo  loon 
as  they  would  have  done  had  they  come  all  from  one 
cake,  as  in  the  human. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  flelhy  body  that  fwims  in  the 
urine  of  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  which  is  the  liippo- 
rnanes  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle  opinions  and  whims 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  ufe  ;  but  that  feems  tube 
11  ill  unknown,  or  how  it  is  generated  or  nourilhed,  for 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  foetus  or  placentulse. 
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Sect.  I.  Of  Birds  in  General. 

The  dru&ure  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  animals  is 
obvioufly  calculated  for  the  moft  rapid  of  all  mo¬ 
tions.  That  part  of  the  vertebral  column  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  back  is  immoveable  ;  but  the  neck  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  flexible,  the  vertebrae  being  articulated  to¬ 
gether,  not  by  flat  furfaces,  but  by  portions  of  cylin¬ 
ders,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  more  atlantal 
vertebrae  can  move  only  forward,  the  more  facral  only 
backward.  The  neck  is  generally  long,  but  its  length 
differs  in  various  fpecies,  being  determined  by  their  man¬ 
ner  of  life  and  other  circumdances.  The  head  is  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
(harp  bill,  that  the  animal  may  the  more  eafily  make 
its  way  through  the  air.  The  bread  bone  is  fliaped 
like  a  (hield,  arid  has  in  the  middle  a  large  and  broad 
fpine,  like  the  keel  of  a  (hip,  thus  forming  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  furface  for  the  infertion  of  mufcles. 
This  ridge  is  mod  confpicuous  in  birds  that  fly.  On 
each  fide  of  the.  bread  bone,  next  the  wings,  are  two 
bones,  which  correfpond  to  the  clavicle  or  collar  bone 
in  man,  by  which  the  wings  are  connected  to  the  bread 
bone,  and  between  thefe  is  a  very  elallic  bone  with 
two  horns,  fhaped  like  a  V,  and  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  merry  thought.  The  wings  are  compofed 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  atlantal  extremity  in  the  mam¬ 
malia,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
wing ,  to  which  the  principal  mufcles  are  attached,  and 
247  the  pinion. 

Their  Fowls  have  the  flronged  mufcles  of  their  whole  bo¬ 

wings,  how  jy  inferted  into  their  wings ;  whence  by  the  way  we 
tumilhed.  may  obferve,  that  it  is  altogether  impoflible  for  man 
to  buoy  himfelf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even  though 
he  had  proper  machines  in  place  of  wings,  unlefs  he 
'  24S  were  likewife  provided  with  mufcles  drong  enough  for 
Why  not  moving  them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the  next  place, 
placed  in  their  wings  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bo¬ 
ot  the  boiT  dies,  but  a  g°°d  deal  farther  forwards  ;  whence  it 
0l  e  °  y'  would  at  fird  view  appear,  that  their  heads  would  be 
ere£l,  and  their  poderior  parts  mod  depending  when 
raifed  in  the  air  •,  but  by  dretching  out  their  heads 
which  aid  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck,  they  alter 
their  centre  of  gravity  pretty  much  ;  and  alfo  by  fil¬ 
ling  the  facs  or  bladders  in  the  infide  of  their  abdomen 
with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to  make 
the  poderior  part  of  their  bodies  confiderably  higher  ; 
and  thus  they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  fituation.  Hence  we  find,  that  if  their  necks 


are  kept  from  being  Aretchcd  out,  or  if  you  cut  away 
their  tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying  any  confider-  ' 
able  way. 

The  Iargenefs  of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  creature.  Thus  birds 
of  prey,  who  mud  fly  a  confiderable  way  to  provide 
their  food,  have  large  drong  wings  ;  whereas  domedic 
birds,  who  find  their  nouridnnent  almofl  everywhere, 
have  very  (hort  and  but  fmall  wings.  Their  tail  is  of 
ufe  in  affifting  to  raife  them  in  the  air  ;  though  the 
chief  purpofe  of  it  is  to  ferve  as  a  rudder  in  guiding 
their  flight,  whilfl  they  ufe  their  wings  as  we  do  oars 
in  putting  forward  a  boat.  The  bell  account  of  this 
manner  of  progreflion  of  fowls  is  given  by  Alfonfus 
Borellus,  in  his  treatife  De  Motu  Animahum  ;  and  in  the 
Re/igious  Phi/ofopher  we  have  Borelli’s  doftrine  dripped 
pretty  much  of  its  mathematical  form.  The  facral 
extremities  are  fituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  us  at 
fird  think  they  would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling 
down  forwards  when  they  walk  :  but  this  is  prevented 
by  their  holding  up  their  head  and  neck,  fo  as  to 
make  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  upon  the  feet;  and  when 
they  have  occafion  for  climbing  up  a  deep  place,  they 
flretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  fonvard,  efpecially  if 
they  are  (hort-legged,  the  better  to  preferve  properly  the 
balance  of  the  body.  Thus  we  may  obferve  a  goofe  en¬ 
tering  a  barn  door,  where  generally  there  is  an  amend¬ 
ing  flep,  to  flretch  out  its  neck,  which  before  was  raif¬ 
ed,  and  incline  its  body  forwards.  This  is  laughed  at 
by  the  common  people,  who  aferibe  it  to  a  piece  of  folly 
in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid  of  knocking  its  head  againd 
the  top  of  the  door. 

Carnivorous  birds  are  provided  with  drong  crook-  A  peculiar 
ed  claws  for  catching  their  prey:  water  fowls  ufemechamftn 
them  for  fwimming ;  and,  principally  for  this  purpofe,  in  d'e  toss 
have  a  drong  firm  membrane  interpofed  betwixt  the ol  towls 
toes.  There  is  a  beautiful  mechanifm  to  be  obferved 
in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to 
them.  For  their  toes  are  naturally  drawn  together, 
or  bend,  when  the  foot  is  bended  :  this  is  owing  to 
the  (hortnefs  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  pafs 
over  them,  which  is  analogous  to  our  heel;  and  that 
the  toes  are  fet  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  our 
fingers  are  :  Hence,  when  the  foot  is  bended,  the  ten¬ 
dons  mud  confequently  be  much  flretched;  and,  fince 
they  are  inferted  into  the  toes,  mud  of  neceffity  bend 
them  when  the  foot  is  bended  ;  and  when  the  foot  is 
extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toe  are  again  relaxed, 
and  they  are  therefore  expanded.  This  is  alfo  of  great 
ule  to  different  kinds  of  fowls)  thus  the  hawk  de- 

feending 
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Gi  Bird  .  fcendlng  with  his  legs  and  feet  extended,  fpreads  his 
i— y— —  talons  over  his  prey  ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  bend¬ 
ing  his  feet,  the  toes  are  contradted,  and  the  prey  is 
feized  by  the  talons.  This  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  water 
fowls  :  for  had  there  been  no  fuch  contrivance  as  this, 
they  mull  have  loft  as  much  time  when  they  pulled  their 
legs  in  as  they  had  gained  by  the  former  ftroke:  but,  as 
the  parts  are  now  framed,  whenever  the  creature  draws 
in  its  foot,  the  toes  are  at  the  fame  time  bended  and 
contracted  into  lefs  fpace,  fo  that  the  refiftance  made 
againlt  the  water  is  not  near  fo  great  as  before  :  on  the 
contrary,  when  they  ftretch  their  foot,  their  toes  are 
extended,  the  membrane  betwixt  them  expanded,  and 
corfequently  a  greater  refiftance  made  to  the  water. 
Again,  fuch  fowls  as  live  moftly  in  the  air,  or  have 
occafion  to  fuftain  themfelves  on  branches  of  trees  in 
windy  weather,  and  even  in  the  night-time  when 
afleep,  while  all  their  mufcles  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a 
ftate  of  relaxation,  have  only  to  lean  down  the  weight 
of  their  bodies,  and  their  toes  continue  bended  without 
any  mufcles  being  in  adlion  ;  and  whenever  they  would 
difentangle  themfelves,  they  raile  up  their  bodies,  by 
which  their  feet,  and  confequently  their  toes,  are  ex- 
j.0  tended. 

Their  co-  ,  Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  different 
coring.  from  all  other  creatures,  but  exaftly  well  fuited  to  their 
manner  of  life  :  for  it  not  only  protects  them  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  but  ferves  them  in  their  progref- 
fion  through  that  thin  aerial  element  they  are,  for  the 
moil  part,  employed  in  and  as  fowls  live  much  in  the 
water,  their  feathers  being  continually  befmeared  with 
an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water  from  foaking  into  their 
fkins,  and  fo  prevents  the  bad  effects  which  it  would  in¬ 
fallibly  otherwife  produce. 

The  brain  in  birds  is  large  in  proportion  to  their  heads ; 
it  has  neither  corpus  callofum,  fornix ,  nor  corpora  qua- 
drigemina.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  parts 
are  not  effential  to  life,  nor  probably  to  reafon. 

The  organ  of  fmelling  is  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the 
beak ;  the  noftrils  are  fometimes  naked,  fometimes  con¬ 
cealed  by  feathers,  and  by  a  fmall  fcale,  or  even  by  a 
2-!  fleftiy  fubftance. 

The  organ  The  organ  of  fmelling  is  very  large,  and  well  pro- 
•f  fmelling.  vided  with  nerves  ;  hence  they  have  this  fenfation  very 
acute.  Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a  fure 
proof  of  this,  by  their  being  able  to  find  out  their  prey, 
though  concealed  from  their  fight  and  at  a  confiderable 
diftance. 

Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters, 
mud,  &c.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the  end 
of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftinguith 
15 2  their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (inftead  of  having  the 
fclerotic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  fphere  as 
in  us)  turns  all  of  a  fudden  flat  ;  fo  that  here  the 
fclerotic  makes  but  half  a  fphere  j  and  the  cornea  rifes 
up  afterwards,  being  a  portion  of  a  very  fmall  and  di- 
ftindl  fphere :  fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  betwixt  the  fclerotic  and  cornea  than 
in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads, 
as  in  man  and  quadruped*.  As  molt  of  thefe  creatures 
are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  there¬ 
fore,  that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from  thefe  inju¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  from  too  much  light  when  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  fun,  there  is  a  very  elegant  ruechanifm  in 
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their  eyes.  A  membrane  rifes  from  the  internal  can-  of  J  in!;, 
thus,  which  at  pleafure,  like  a  curtain,  car.  be  made  to  '  ■  ■  v  ■  11  * 
cover  the  whole  eye  ;  and  this  by  means  of  a  proper 
raufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and  p.ifling 
round  the  optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  mufculus 
oculi  attollens  (by  which  however  the  optic  nerves  are 
not  compreflld)  and  palpebra,  to  be  inlerted  inio  the 
edge  of  this  membrane.  Whenever  this  mufcle  ctafes 
to  adf,  the  mtmbrane  by  its  own  elafticity  again  dif- 
covers  the  eye.  1  his  covering  is  neither  pellucid  nor 
opaque,  both  which  would  have  been  equally  inconve¬ 
nient  $  but,  being  fomewiiat  traniparent,  allows  as  ma¬ 
ny  rays  to  enter  as  to  make  any  object  juft  vifible,  and  is 
fufficient  to  direct  them  in  their  progreflion.  By  means 
of  this  membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to  look  at 
the  fun.  253 

Befides,  all  birds  have  another  peculiarity,  the  ufeBourfe 
of  which  is  not  fo  well  underftood  :  and  that  is,  a™’re:  ^:s 
pretty  long  black  triangular  purfe,  riling  from  tbea^j'"'^lon 
bottom  of  their  eye  jult  at  the  entry  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  flretched  out  into  their  vitreous  humour, 
and  one  would  imagine  it  .gave  fome  threads  to  the 
cryftalline.  To  this  the  French  (who  probably  were 
the  firft  who  took  notice  of  it  in  their  diffeclions  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Academy)  gave  the  name  of  bourfe  noir. 

This  may  probably  ferve  to  fuffocate  fome  of  the  rays  of 
light,  that  they  may  fee  objedls  more  diftinclly  with¬ 
out  hurting  their  eyes.  It  has  a  connexion  with  the 
vitreous,  and  feems  to  be  joined  alfo  to  the  cryftalline 
humour.  If  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  power  of  con¬ 
traction  (which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the 
iri«9,  it  may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of  the  vitreous  and 
cryftalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may 
not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryftalline  :  and  this 
feems  to  be  neceffary  in  them,  fince  they  cannot  change 
the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as 
we  can  do  :  and  as  this  animal  is  expofed  often  to  too 
great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no  ta- 
petum,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly  black 
on  the  retina  •,  and  in  confequence  of  this,  fowls  fee  very 
ill  in  the  dark.  254 

They  have  no  external  ear  j  but  in  place  of  it  a  tuft  Organ  of 
of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  nuditorius ,  bearing, 
which  eafily  allows  the  rays  of  found  to  pafs  them,  and 
like  wife  prevents  duft  or  any  infedl  from  getting  in.  An 
external  ear  would  have  been  inconvenient  in  their  paf- 
fing  through  thickets,  and  in  flying,  &c.  A  liquor  is 
feparated  in  the  external  part  of  the  ear,  or  meatus  au- 
ditorius ,  to  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  further  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  infedls,  &c.  The  membrana  tym r 
pani  is  convex  externally  j  and  no  mufcles  are  fixed  to 
the  bones  of  their  ear,  which  are  rather  of  a  cartilagi¬ 
nous  confidence  :  any  tremulous  motions  impreffed  on 
the  air  are  communicated  in  thefe  creatures  merely  by 
the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  thefe  bones  •,  fo  probably, 
the  membrane  is  not  fo  ftretched  as  in  the  human  ear 
by  mufcles.  The  femicircular  canals  are  very  diftindl, 
and  eafily  prepared.  *55 

The  roftrum,  bill,  or  beak  of  fowls,  is  compofed  ofT!l*  T*rie*f 
two  mandibles  ;  and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one^'ftw( 
has  no  motion  but  what  it  poffeffes  in  common  with  ita ufes,  Jcc. 
the  head.  But  parrots  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  j 
for  they  can  move  the  upper  mandible  at  pleafure  : 
that  is  exceedingly  convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay 
kold  of  whatever  comes  in  tbeir  way.  Carnivorous 
P  p  2  fowl* 
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fowls  have  their  beaks  long,  (harp,  and  crooked  ;  the 
domeitic  fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen  kind,  &c.  have  drong 
(liort  beaks,  commodioufly  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break 
their  food  ;  the  water-fowls,  again,  have  long  or  very 
broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is  mod  convenient  for 
them. 

The  other  circumflances  in  which  the  dru&ure  of 
birds  differs  from  that  of  other  animals,  particularly  as 
to  the  organs  of  digedion,  refpiration,  and  generation, 
will  be  bed  explained  by  defcribing  them  in  an  indivi¬ 
dual  indance;  and  we  (hall  feledt  for  this  purpofe  the 
domedic  cock,  taking  an  opportunity  of  contrading  the 
vifcera  of  a  carnivorous  bird  with  thofe  of  this  fpecies  as 
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a  granivorous  bird. 
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Crop. 
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Ventricu- 
}us  fuecen- 
turiatus  feu 
infundibu¬ 
lum. 


Epi*.rmis 
inverts  the 
internal 
furface  of 
all  the  ca¬ 
vities  and 
veffels  of 
the  human 
body. 


Sect.  II.  Anatomy  of  a  Cock. 

Though  this  kind  of  birds  live  upon  food  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth  to  fe- 
parate  or  break  down  this  food,  we  (hould  expeft  to  find 
jomething  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth,  fome- 
thing  remarkable  in  the  organs  of  digedion  :  we  (hall 
therefore  begin  with  thefe  parts. 

The  gullet  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck,  fome¬ 
what  inclined  to  the  right  fide  ;  and  terminates  in  a 
pretty  large  membranous  fac,  which  is  the  ingluvies  or 
crop,  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  diffolved  by  a  li¬ 
quor  feparated  by  the  glands,  which  are  eafily  obferved 
everywhere  on  the  internal  furface  of  this  bag.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  well  obferved  in  pi¬ 
geons,  who  are  fometimes  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated 
by  the  peafe,  &c.  they  feed  upon,  fwelling  to  fuch  an 
immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvies,  that  they  can  neither 
get  upwards  nor  downwards.  If  it  be  a  favourite  fowl, 
it  might  be  preferved  by  opening  the  fac,  taking  out  the 
peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound. 

The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac  goes  down  by  the 
remaining  part  of  the  gullet  into  the  ventricu/us  fuc- 
centurialus,  or  infundibulum  Pet/eri,  which  is  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  gullet  with  more  numerous  glands,  which 
feparate  a  liquor  to  dilute  the  food  dill  more,  whiak^t 
length  gets  into  the  true  domach  or  gizzard,  ventricu- 
lus  ca/lo/us,  which  canfids  of  two  very  drong  mufcles 
covered  externally  by  a  tendinous  aponeurofi9,  and  lin¬ 
ed  on  the  infide  by  a  very  thick  firm  membrane, 
which  we  evidently  difcover  to  be  a  prodtflion  of  the 
cuticula.  This  might  have  been  proved  in  forae  mea- 
fure  st  priori,  from  taking  notice,  that  this  membrane, 
which  in  chicks  is  only  a  thin  (light  pellicle,  by  de¬ 
grees  turns  thicker  and  dronger  the  more  attrition  it 
differs  :  but  there  is  no  other  animal  fubdance,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  be¬ 
ing  fubjefted  to  attrition,  excepting  the  cuticula. — 
Hence  may  be  drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  of  what  has 
been  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica  villofa  of  the  do¬ 
mach  and  intedines  in  the  human  body,  viz.  that  it  was 
in  part  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis  ;  nay,  all  the 
hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
feem  to  be  lined  with  a  produflion  of  this  membrane, 
or  one  analogous  to  it.  The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat 
of  the  domach  of  fowls  is  to  defend  the  more  tender 
parts  of  that  vifcus  from  the  hard  grains  and  little 
dones  thofe  creatures  take  down.  The  ufe  of  the 
gizzard  is  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth  ;  and  it 
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is  well  fitted  for  this  purpofe,  from  the  great  drength  of  Birds, 
which  it  poffeffes. 

The  digedion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely 
by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments;  and  it 
is  further  adifted  by  the  hard  bodies  they  fwallow. 

We  fee  them  daily  take  down  confiderable  numbers  of 
the  mod  folid  rugged  little  flints  they  find  ;  and  thefe 
can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  help  the  tritura¬ 
tion  of  their  aliments.  After  thefe  pebbles,  by  be¬ 
coming  fmooth,  are  unfit  for  this  office,  they  are 
thrown  up  by  the  mouth.  Hence  fowls  that  are  long 
confined,  though  ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want 
of  thefe  dones  to  help  their  digedion.  This  was  put 
beyond  all  difpute  by  Mr  Tauvry,  who  gave  a  piece 
of  metal  to  an  odrich,  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave 
on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both  ;  and  opening  the 
creature’s  body  fome  time  after,  it  was  found,  that  the 
carving  on  the  convex  fide  w'as  all  obliterated,  while 
the  engraved  character  remained  the  fame  as  before 
on  the  concave  fide,  which  was  not  fubje&ed  to  the  do- 
mach’s  preffure :  which  could  not  have  happened  had 
digedion  been  performed  by  a  mendruum,  or  any  other 
way  whatfoever ;  but  may  be  eafily  folved  by  allowing 
a  fimple  mechanical  preffure  to  take  place.  We  are, 
however,  by  no  means  to  conclude  from  this,  as  fome 
have  too  ralldy  done,  that  in  the  human  body  digedion 
is  performed  by  fimple  attrition  ;  otherwife  we  may, 
with  equal  drength  of  reafon,  by  as  good  arguments 
drawn  from  what  is  obferved  in  fifties,  prove  that  the 
aliments  are  diffolved  in  our  flomachs  by  the  aftion  of  a 
mendruum.  But  this  method  of  reafoningis  very  faul¬ 
ty  ;  nor  can  it  ever  bring  us  to  the  true  folution  of  any 
philofophical  or  medical  problem.  It  is  very  plain,  fince 
the  dru&ure  of  the  parts  of  the  human  domach  are  fo 
very  different  from  that  of  this  creature,  that  it  is  fool- 
iffi  and  unreafonable  to  imagine  both  of  them  capable 
of  producing  the  fame  effe&s.  At  each  end  of  the  do¬ 
mach,  there  are  as  it  were  two  particular  facs  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  texture  from  the  red  of  the  domach,  not  confid¬ 
ing  of  drong  mufcular  fibres ;  they  feem  to  be  recepta¬ 
cles  for  the  dones  (efpecially  at  the  end  which  is  farthed 
from  the  orifice),  while  the  digefled  aliment  is  protrud¬ 
ed  into  the  intedines. 

Spallanzani,  however,  has  lately  found,  that  pebbles 
are  not  at  all  neceffary  to  the  trituration  of  the  food  of 
thefe  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  he.  does  not  deny, 
that  when  put  in  motion  by  the  gadric  mufcles,  they 
are  capable  of  producing  fome  effeid  on  the  contents 
of  the  domach  ;  but  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  they 
are  not  fought  for  and  fele&ed  by  defign,  as  many  fup- 
pofe,  but  becaufe  they  frequently  happen  to  be  mixed 
with  the  food. 

The  duodenum  begins  pretty  near  the  fame  place  at  Duodenum, 
which  the  gullet  enters  ;  yet  notwithdanding  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  thefe  two  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  danger 
of  getting  out  before  they  are  perfeflly  digeded,  by 
reafon  of  a  protuberance  betwixt  the  orifices ;  and  in 
thofe  creatures  who  have  fuch  a  drong  mufcular  do¬ 
mach,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference  whether  the 
entry  of  the  gullet  or  pylorus  be  highed,  provided  that 
the  entry  from  the  gullet  does  not  allow  the  food  to  re¬ 
gurgitate,  fince  the  force  of  the  domach  can  eafily  pro¬ 
trude  it  towards  the  duodenum.  This  gut  is  moflly^in 
the  right  fide,  and  hangs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen, 

having 
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having  its  two  extremities  fixed  to  the  liver.  The 
duclus  choledochus  enters  near  its  termination,  where  it 
mounts  up  again  to  be  fixed  to  the  liver  ;  and  left,  by 
the  contraction  of  the  inteftines,  the  bile  fihould  pafs 
over  without  being  intimately  blended  with  the  chyle, 
that  duct  enters  downwards,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of 
the  food,  and  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in  any  of 
the  animals  we  have  yet  mentioned.  But  ft  ill  the  ge¬ 
neral  intention  is  kept  in  view,  in  allowing  thefe  juices 
the  faireft  chance  of  being  intimately  blended  with  the 
food. 

The  j mall  guts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe 
of  carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caufe  already  af- 
figned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large 
intejlinu  cceca,  one  on  each  fide,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
coming  off  from  the  fide  of  the  reftum,  and  afcending  ; 
and  we  find  them  containing  part  of  the  food  :  Thefe 
ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  feces  ;  which,  after  fome  de¬ 
lay  there,  regurgitate  into  what  foon  becomes  the  rec¬ 
tum  j  which,  together  with  the  excretories  of  urine  and 
organs  of  generation,  empties  itfelf  into  the  common 
cloaca.  The  fmall  inteftines  are  connected  by  a  long 
loofe  mefentery,  which  has  little  or  no  fat  accompany¬ 
ing  the  blood  veffels,  there  being  no  hazard  of  the 
blood’s  being  flopped.  > 

The  principal  difference  to  be  obferved  in  carnivorous 
birds  is  in  their  chylopoietic  vifcera,  which  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  their  different  way  of  life. 

Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  obferve 
the  oefophagus  expanded  into  their  ingluvies,  which  is 
proportionally  lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  fince 
their  food  does  not  fwell  fo  much  by  maceration  j  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  a  men- 
ftruum  to  be  found  here. 

They  have  alfo  a  ventricu/us  fuccenturiatus ,  plenti¬ 
fully  ftored  with  glands,  fituated  immediately  above 
their  ftomach,  which  we  fee  here  is  thin  and  mufculo- 
membranous,  otherwife  than  in  the  granivorous  kind  : 
and  this  difference,  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  rve 
fhall  find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecies  of  fowls,  is 
eafilv  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  requires  lefs  attrition,  being  eafier  of  digeftion 
than  that  of  the  other  kind  ;  neverthelefs,  it  feems  re- 
quifite  it.  Ihould  be  ftronger  than  the  human,  to  com- 
penfate  the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are  here 
265  very  thin.  ' 

Inteftina.  The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  creature’s  duo¬ 
denum  that  we  have  hitherto  obferved.  As  being  a  car¬ 
nivorous  animal,  its  guts  are  proportionally  fhorter  than 
thofe  of  the  granivorous  kind  :  for  the  reafon  firft  given, 
viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt,  therefore  not 
proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  body  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  it  has  no  intejlina  ceeca,  of  which  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies  of  fowls  have  a  pair.  The  difference  in  their 
wings,  backs,  and  claws,  is  obvious  j  and  has  been  al- 
a 66  ready  in  fome  meafure  obferved. 

Pancreas.  The  pancreas  in  this  creature  lies  betwixt  the  two 
folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  fends  two  or  three  dufts  in- 
267  this  pretty  near  the  biliary. 

The  iplecn.  The  fplcen  is  here  of  a  round  globular  figure,  fitua¬ 

ted  between  the  liver  and  ftomach  ;  and  betwixt  thefe 
and  tire  back  bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in 
other  animals,  viz.  large  blood  veffels,  &c.  All  its 
blood  is  fent  into  the  vena  portarurn ,  and  has  a  perpe¬ 
tual  conquaffation.  It  has  no  excretory,  as  far  as  we 
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Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by  Of  Birds, 
d  mem' 

of  their  body  : 


~v—  '■ 

and  hence  we  may  obftrve,  that  it  is  not  .  268 
peculiar  to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the  right  fide  ;  which  LiVer‘ 
is  ftill  more  confirmed  by  what  we  obferve  in  fifties, 
where  the  greateft  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left  fide. 

The  fliape  of  their  gall  bladder  is  not  much  different  Vefica  fel- 
from  that  of  quadrupeds  ;  but  is  thought  to  be  longer lis> 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  is  farther 
removed  from  the  liver. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  their  Cor.*' ' 
heart ,  is  the  want  of  the  valvulee  tricufpides ,  and  their 
place  being  funplied  by  one  flelhy  flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  tho-  Pulmones, 
rax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way  ;  neither  are  tl|e'r  ftruc- 
they  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  thofe  animals  that  have  a  uJre  ani^ 
larger  motion  in  their  fpine.  They  are  two  red  fpongy  e  ' 
bodies,  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  pervious,  and 
which  communicates  with  the  larger  veficles  or  air-bags 
that  are  difperfed  over  the  whole  abdomen  ;  which  272 
veficles,  according  to  Dr  Monro,  ferve  two  very  confi-The  ufe  of 
derable  ufes.  The  one  is  to  render  their  bodies  fpecifi- 
cally  light,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  afcend  and  buoy  donien 
themfelves  up  when  flying,  by  diftending  their  lungs  273 
with  air,  and  alfo  ftraiten  their  windpipe,  and  fo  return  Thedia- 
the  air.  Secondly,  They  fupply  the  place  of  a  mufcu-  phragm, 
lar  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  mufcles  ;  producing  l'l>' 
the  fame  effefts  on  the  feveral  contained  vifcera,  as  thefe  r 
mufcles  would  have  done,  without  the  inconveniency  of 
their  additional  weight  ;  and  conducing  as  much  to  the 
exclufion  of  the  egg  and  feces. 

Dr  Hunter  has  made  fome  curious  difcoveries  rela¬ 
tive  to  thefe  internal  receptacles  of  air  in  the  bodies 
of  birds.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  the  flelhy 


parts,  and  fome  in  the  hollow  bones  ;  but  all  of  them 
communicate  with  the  lungs.  He  informs  us,  that 
the  air  cells  which  are  found  in  the  foft  parts  have  no 
communication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which  is 
common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  of 
them  communicate  immediately  with  each  other  ;  but 
all  of  them  by  the  intervention  of  the  lungs  as  a  com¬ 
mon  centre.  Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  as 
the  abdomen  ;  others  in  the  interftices  of  parts,  as 


about  the  breaft. 
two  kinds  j  fome 
cells  ;  others  hollowed  out  into  one  large  canal 
may  be  diftinguilhed  from  fuch  as  do  not 


The  bones  which  receive  air  are  of 
of  them  divided  into  innumerable 

They 
receive  air, 


by  having  lefs  fpecific  gravity  ;  by  being  lefs  vafcular  ; 
by  containing  little  oil  ;  by  having  no  marrow  nor 
blood  in  their  cells  ;  by  having  lefs  hardnefs  and  firm- 
nefs  than  others  ;  and  by  the  paffage  for  the  air  being 
perceivable.' 

The  mechanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted  for 
conveying  air  to  thefe  cavities  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  connected  alfo  to  the  ribs  and 
fides  of  the  vertebrae.  The  diaphragm  is  perforated 
in  feveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes,  allowing  a  free 
paffage  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe 
holes  is  attached  a  diftinft  membranous  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparent.  The  lungs  open  at  their  interior  part  in¬ 
to  membranous  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fide  of  the 
pericardium,  and  communicate  with  the  cells  of  the 
ilernum.  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  lungs  open  into 
cells  of  a  loofe  net-work,  through  which  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  gullet  pafs.  When  thefe  cells  arc  diftendrd 

with 
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Of  Bird?.  with  air,  -it  indicates  paflion,  .as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
"" ,™—  tarkev-cock,  pouting-pigeon,  Sc c. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  with  others  in  the  axilla, 
and  under  the  large  pectoral  mufcle ;  and  thofe  with  the 
cavity  of  the  os  humeri,  by  means  of  fmall  openings  in 
the  hollow  furface  near  the  head  of  that  bone.  Laillv, 
The  pofterior  edges  of  the  lungs.have  openings  into  the 
cells  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  os  facrum,  and  other  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air  finds  a  paffage  to  the 
cavity  of  the  thigh  bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  doctor  con¬ 
jectures,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  .appendage  to  the 
lungs  ;  and  that,  like  the  bags  continued  through  the 
bellies  of  amphibious  animals,  they  ferve  as  a  kind  of 
refervoir;  of  air.  They  afiifl  birds  during  their  flight, 
which  mult  be  apt  to  render  frequent  refpiration  diffi¬ 
cult.  He  farther  infinuates,  that  this  conftrudtion  of 
the  organs  of  refpiration  may  affift  birds  in  finging  ; 
which,  he  thinks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  fong  between  the  breathings  of  a  canary 
bird.  On  tying  the  windpipe  of  a  cock,  the  animal 
breathed  through  a  canula  introduced  into  his  belly  ; 
another  through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs  •,  and  a 
hawk  through  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
animal  foon  died.  In  the  firft,  the  dofior  afcribes 
the  death  to  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  but  in  the 
laft,  he  owns  it  was  owing  to  difficult  breathing.  What 
took  place,  however,  was  fufficient  to  fliow  that  the 
animals  did  really  breathe  through  the  bone. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea ,  we 
obferve  a  runa  gloltidis  with  mufcular  fides,  which  may 
a  cl  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  palling  into 
the  lungs :  for  there  is  no  epiglottis  as  in  man  and  qua- 
274  drupeds.  , 

Windpipe.  The  windpipe,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very  much 
contract  d  ;  and  their  voice  is  principally  owing  to 
this  coarflation.  If  you  lillen  attentively  to  a  cock 
crowing,  you  will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not 
proceed  from  the  throat,  but  deeper  ;  nay,  this  very 
pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  off  a  little 
after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a  fqueak- 
ing  noife  fomething  like  the  voice  of  thefe  creatures. 
On  each  fide,  a  little  higher  than  this  contraction, 
there  is  a  mufcle  ariGng  from  the  fternum,  which 
dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe 
is  compofed  in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it  •,  where¬ 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds  they  are  difcontinued  for 
about  one-fourth  on  the  back  part,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  is  filled  up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  the 
trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vertebrae  as  in  the 
other  creatures  we  have  examined.  This  ftru&ure  we 
fhal!  find  of  great  fervice  to  them,  if  we  confider,  that 
had  the  fame  ftru£ture  obtained  in  them  as  in  us,  their 
breath  would  have  been  in  hazard  of  being  flopped  at 
every  fleftion  or  twifling  of  the  neck,  which  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to.  This  we  may  be  fenfible  of  by 
bending  our  necks  confiderably  on  one  fide,  upon  which 
we  fhall  find  a  great  flraitnefs  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing ;  whereas  their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for  following 
the  flexions  of  the  neck  by  its  loofe  connexion  to  the 
vertebrae.  , 

In  place  of  a  mufcular  diaphragm ,  this  creature  has 
nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connected  to  the  pe¬ 
ricardium,  which  feparates  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
Eut  befides  this,  the  whole  abdomen  and  thorax  are  dir 
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vided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  mediajlinum  con-  Of  Birds, 
neiffed  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver,  flomach,  and  to 
the  fat  lying  over  their  flomach  and  guts,  which  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  an  omentum,  and  fupplies  its  place.  275 

The  lymphatic  fyfiem  in  birds  confifk,  as  in  man,  of  ^vmphatic 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  veffels,  with  the  thoracic  du£l.  "era' 

The  la&eals,  indeed,  in  the  ftri&eft  fenfe,  are  the 
lymphatics  of  the  inteflines  ;  and,  like  the  other  lym¬ 
phatics,  carry  only  a  tranfparent  lymph  ;  and  inflead 
of  one  thoracic  duel,  there  are  two,  which  go  to  the 
jugular  veins.  In  thefe  circumflances,  it  would  feem 
that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubje£l,  fo  far  at  lead 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  diffedtion  of  a  goofe,  the 
common  fubjedt  of  this  inquiry,  and  from  which  the 
following  defeription  is  taken. 

The  ladteals  run  from  the  inteflines  upon  the  mefen- 
teric  veffels  :  thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  _fide 
of  the  pancreas  ;  afterward  they  get  upon  the  caeliac 
artery,  of  which  the  fuperior  mefenteric  is  a  branch. 

Here  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver, 
and  then  they  form  a  plexus  which  furrounds  the  cae- 
liac  artery.  Here  alfo  they  receive  a  lymphatic  from 
the  gizzard,  and  foon  afttr  another  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  gullet.  At  the  root  of  the  caeliac  artery 
they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  glandulce 
renales,  and  near  the  fame  part  by  the  ladteals  from  the 
other  fmall  inteflines,  which  veffels  accompany  the 
lower  mefenteric  artery  ;  but,  before  they  join  thofe 
from  the  duodenum,  receive  from  the  redtum  a  lym¬ 
phatic,  which  runs  from  the  blood  veffels  of  that  gut. 

Into  this  lymphatic  fome  fmall  veffels  from  the  kidneys 
feem  to  enter  at  the  root  of  the  caeliac  artery.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  facral  extremities  probably  join  thofe 
from  the  inteflines.  At  the  root  of  the  caeliac  artery 
and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a  net-work  is  formed 
by  the  veffels  above  deferibed.  From  this  net-work 
arife  two  thoracic  dudts,  of  which  one  lies  on  each  fide 
of  the  fpine,  and  runs  obliquely  over  the  lungs  to  the 
jugular  vein,  into  the  infide  of  which  it  terminates, 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  angle  formed  by  this  vein  and 
the  fubclavian  one.  The  thoracic  dudt  of  the  left  fide 
is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic,  which  runs  upon  the 
gullet.  The  thoracic  dudts  are  joined  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thofe  of  the  wings, 
where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins.  The  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  neck  generally  confift  of  two  large  branch¬ 
es,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the  blood 
veffels  j  and  thefe  two  branches  join  near  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  which  runs  clofe  to 
the  jugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a  lymphatic  gland  ; 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  gland  a  lymphatic  comes 
out,  which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins 
the  thoracic  dudt  of  the  fame  fide  j  but,  on  the  right 
one,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein 
a  little  above  the  angle  ;  while  another  Joins  the  tho¬ 
racic  dudt,  and  with  that  dudt  forms  a  common  trunk, 
which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a  little 
below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  nith  the  fub¬ 
clavian.  This  fyflem  in  birds  differs  mod  from  that  of 
quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colour- 
lefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vifible  lymphatic  glands, 
neither  in  the  courfe  of  the  ladteals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic 
dudts. 


The 
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A  N  A  T 


Of  Birds  The  Sidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  the  fide 
c— v—  of  the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is  fent  out  a  bluifh- 
27 6  coloured  canal  running  along  by  the  fide  of  the  vas  de- 
Kidneys.  ferens,  and  terminating  diredtly  in  the  common  cloaca. 

This  is  the  ureter ,  which  opens  by  a  peculiar  aperture 
of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis.  Fowls  having  no 
urinary  bladder,  it  was  thought  by  fome  they  never  paf- 
fed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the  nourithment  of 
the  feathers  :  but  this  is  falfe  ;  for  that  whitifh  fub- 
ftanee  that  we  fee  their  greenifh  faeces  covered  with, 
and  which  turns  afterwards  chalky,  is  their  urine.  Let 
us  next  confider  the  organs  of  generation  of  both  fexes, 
277  and  firft  thofe  of  the  male. 


The  organs 
of  genera¬ 
tion  in  the 
male. 


275 

Vitetliri- 

um. 


The  teficles  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
back-bone  ;  and  are  proportionally  very  large  to  the 
creature’s  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the  vafa  femini- 
fera ;  at  firft  ftraightj  but  after  they  recede  farther 
from  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  they  acquire  an  undu¬ 
lated  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididymis  in  man. 
Thefe  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of  veficulec 
feminales ,  their  coition  being  at  the  fame  time  very 
fhort :  Thefe  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock 
lias  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca, 
pointing  direftly  outwards.  They  open  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  are  very  fmall  and  fhort  \  whence 
they  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  anatomifts,  who  have 
often  denied  their  exiftence.  In  birds  there  is  no  pro* 
ftate  gland.  This  is  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the 
organs  of  the  male. 

The  racemus  vitellorum ,  being  analogous  to  the  ova- 
ria  in  the  human  fu'ojedl,  is  attached  by  a  proper  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  back-bone.  This  is  very  fine  and  thin, 
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and  continued  down  to  the  uterus.  Its  orifice  is  averfe  Of  Birds, 
with  refpedt  to  the  ovaria ;  yet  notwithftanding,  by  ■— -y— < 
the  force  of  the  orgafmus  venereus ,  it  turns  round  and 
grafps  the  vitellus ,  which  in  its  paflage  through  this 
dudt,  called  the  infundibulum ,  receives  a  thick  gela¬ 
tinous  liquor,  fecreted  by  certain  glands.  This,  with 
what  it  receives  in  the  uterus,  compofes  the  white 
of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it  is  carried  into  the 
uterus.  The  (hell  is  lined  with  a  membrane  $  and  in 
the  large  end  there  is  a  bag  full  of  air,  from  which 
there  is  no  outlet. 

•  270 

The  uterus  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Uterus, 
infundibulum ,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  infide  ;  here  the 
egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  laft  involucrum,  and  is 
at  laft  puftied  out  at  an  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cloaca.  From  the  teftes  in  the  male  being  fo  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  creature,  there 
muft  neceffarily  be  a  great  quantity  of  femen  fecreted ; 
hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  becomes  capable  of  2go 
impregnating  many  females.  The  svant  of  the  vejiculce  The  want 
feminales  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  the  convolu-of  the  veti. 
tions  of  the  vafa  deferentia ,  and  by  the  fmall  diftance  cu'as 
betwixt  the  fecerning  and  excretory  organs.  The  twoj?iles,’- 
penes  contribute  alfo  very  much  to  their  fhort  coition  $  " 

at  which  time  the  opening  of  the  uterus  into  the  cloaca 
is  very  much  dilated,  that  the  effedt  of  the  femen  on  the 
vitelli  may  be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs  •,  but  thefe  are 
not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  complete,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  fmall  black  fpot,  which  comes  afterwards 
to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  is  not  here  to  be  ob- 
ferved. 


TABLE  of  the  Proportional  Number  of  Ribs  and  Vertebrae  in  various  fpecies 

of  Birds. 


Species. 

Verteb. 

of 

Neck. 

Verteb. 

of 

Back. 

Anter. 

falfe 

Ribs. 

True 

Ribs. 

Poller. 

falfe 

Ribs. 

N°  of 
Ribs. 

Sacral 

Verteb. 

Coccyg- 

Verteb. 

Vultur.  Vulture,  ... 

13 

7 

_ 

1  I 

7 

Falco  fulvus.  Eagle,  ... 

*3 

8 

O 

7 

0 

:  7 

J7 

8 

- haliaetus.  Bald  buzzard, 

14 

8 

O 

r 

I 

8 

1 1 

7 

- buteo.  Buzzard, 

II 

7 

. 

. 

• 

10 

8 

- nifus.  Sparrow  hawk,  • 

II 

9 

- 

- 

- 

• 

11 

8 

- milvus.  Kite, 

I  2 

8 

- 

. 

- 

• 

11 

8 

Strix  ulula.  Owl, 

II 

8 

. 

7 

• 

. 

8 

Mufcicapa  grifola.  Fly-catcher, 

10 

8 

- 

- 

10 

8 

Turdus  merula.  Black-bird, 

1 1 

8 

. 

. 

- 

10 

7 

Tanagra  taldo.  Tanagra, 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

8 

Corvus  cor  one.  Crow, 

13 

8 

I 

5 

I 

7 

>3 

7 

- pica.  Magpie, 

13 

8 

I 

s 

I 

7 

13 

8 

-  glandarius.  Jay, 

12 

7 

I 

5 

I 

7 

1 1 

8 

Sturnus  vulgaris.  Starling, 

IO 

8 

I 

5 

I 

7 

10 

9 

Loxia  coccothraufes.  Grofbeak, 

IO 

7 

- 

- 

12 

7 

-  pyrrhula.  Bullfinch, 

IO 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

6 

Fringi/la  domefica.  Sparrow, 

9 

9 

I 

5 

I 

7 

10 

0 

-  carduelis.  Goldfinch, 

1 1 

8 

I 

5 

I 

7 

1 1 

8 

Parus  major.  Titraoufe, 

1 1 

8 

6 

6 

I 

7 

1 1 

7 

Alauda  arvenfis.  Lark, 

11 

9 

1 

5 

I 

7 

10 

7 
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Part  II. 

Of  Reptiles. 


Species. 

Verteb. 

of 

Neck. 

Verteb. 

of 

Back. 

Anter. 

falfe 

Ribs. 

True 

Ribs. 

Porter. 

falle 

Ribs. 

No  of 
Ribs. 

Sacra! 

Verteb. 

Coecyg. 

Verteb. 

Motacilla  rubecula.  Redbreaft, 

IO 

8 

IO 

8 

Hirundo  urbica.  Swallow, 

r  x 

8 

_ 

1 1 

Q 

Caprimulgus  europceus.  Goatfucker, 

11 

8 

_ 

. 

1 1 

8 

Trochilus  pella.  Topaz  humming-bird, 

12 

9 

- 

9 

8 

Upupa  epops.  Hoopoe,  -  -  - 

12 

7 

• 

_ 

IO 

7 

Alcedo  ifpida.  King’s-fiftier, 

12 

7 

. 

- 

_ 

8 

7 

Ficus  viridis.  Woodpecker, 

12 

8 

I 

6 

I 

8 

IO 

O 

Ramphaflos.  Toucan,  ... 

12 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

12 

7-}- 

Pfittacus  crithacus.  Parrot, 

12 

9 

. 

11 

8 

Columla  anas.  Stockdove, 

1 3 

7 

I 

c 

I 

6 

13 

7 

Pavo  crijlatus.  Peacock, 

14 

7 

_ 

12 

8 

Phafanus  colchicus.  Pheafant, 

13 

7 

2 

8 

I 

1 1 

15 

5 

Meleagris  gallo-pavo.  Turkey, 

15 

7 

- 

- 

• 

IO 

5 

Crax  nigra.  Curaflow-bird.  Hoceo, 

15 

8 

2 

4 

I 

7 

IO 

7 

Struthio  camelus.  Oftrich, 

18 

8 

_ 

20 

9 

- cafuarius.  Caflawary, 

1  ? 

1 1 

- 

- 

- 

19 

7 

Phanicopterus.  Flamingo, 

18 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

12 

7 

Ardea  cinerea.  Heron, 

18 

7 

I 

7 

m 

8 

10 

7 

- alba.  Stork,  - 

19 

7 

. 

_ 

m 

1 1 

8 

- grus.  Crane,  - 

19 

9 

I 

7 

I 

9 

12 

7 

Plata  lea  a'ia'ia.  Spoonbill, 

17 

7 

- 

. 

14 

8 

Recurvirojlra.  Avofet, 

14 

9 

- 

- 

• 

10 

8 

Charadrius  pluvialis.  Plover, 

15 

8 

I 

6 

I 

8 

10 

7 

Tringa  vanellus.  Lapwing, 

14 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

10 

7 

Scolopax  riflicata.  Woodcock, 

18 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

13 

8 

- ; —  arquata.  Curlew, 

13 

8 

- 

- 

• 

. 

10 

8 

Hcematopus  oflralegus.  Oyfter-catcber, 

1  2 

9 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

15 

0 

Rallus  crex.  Rail,  ... 

13 

8 

- 

. 

_ 

• 

*3 

8 

Fulica  atra.  Coot,  ... 

15 

9 

. 

_ 

_ 

7 

8 

Parra.  Jacana,  -  -  - 

14 

8 

. 

. 

12 

7 

Relic  anus  onocratalus.  Pelican, 

1 6 

7 

- 

. 

*4 

7 

- carbo.  Cormorant, 

1 6 

9 

- 

- 

14 

8 

Sterna  liirundo.  Sea  fwallow, 

14 

8 

. 

10 

8 

Procellaria.  Petril,  ... 

1 4 

8 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

?  ? 

8 

Anas  cygnus.  Swan, 

23 

1 1 

2 

8 

I 

11 

*4 

8 

- anfer.  Goofe, 

1  ? 

10 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

14 

7 

- bernicla.  Bernacle, 

18 

10 

- 

- 

14 

9 

- bofehas.  Duck,  ... 

14 

8 

- 

7 

I 

8 

15 

8 

- tadorna.  Sheldrake, 

16 

1 1 

- 

- 

• 

11 

9 

■  ■■  nigra.  Black  diver, 

15 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*4 

7 

Mergus  merganfer.  Merganfer, 

15 

8 

2 

6 

I 

9 

J3 

7 

Co/yrnbus  crijlatus .  Grebe, 

.  _  . 

J4 

10 

- 

- 

J3 

7 

CHAP.  VI.  ANATOMY  OF  REPTILES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Reptiles  in  general. 

These  animals,  like  the  fifties,  have  their  blood  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  element  in  which 
they  live.  They  have  indeed  a  lung,  and  refpire  air  \ 
but  their  pulmonary  veffels  are  only  branches  of  the 
large  general  artery  and  vein,  and  do  not,  as  in  the  hot- 
blooded  animals,  form  a  peculiar  fyftem  equal  to  the 
vafcular  fyftem  of  the  reft  of  the  body. 


With  refpeft  to  their  organs  of  motion,  reptiles  may 
be  divided  into  two  orders.  In  the  one,  the  ferpents, 
the  body  is  cylindrical  and  entirely  without  limbs  :  their 
motion  is  a  kind  of  writhing  or  creeping. 

The  others  have  four  fett  very  fimilar  in  ftruflure 
to  thofe  of  the  mammalia,  whence  thefe  animals  have 
been  called  oviparous  quadrupeds.  Such  of  them  as 
live  in  the  water  have  frequently  membranes  be¬ 
tween  their  toes,  which  they  employ  like  the  fins  of 
fifties  for  fwimming.  One  fpecies  has  a  kind  of  mem¬ 
branaceous 
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Of  Reptiles.  branac£ous  wing?.  We  know  two  fpecies  which  are 
“'t  called  bipedal  reptiles ,  which  are  only  diftinguithed 
from  ferpents,  in  having  two  very  fmall  feet.  In  the 
whole  clafe  the  feet  are  fo  ihort,  and  fu-cloie  to  the  body, 
that  they  are  not  unaptly  termed  reptiles  or  creeping 
animals. 

1  heir  eyes  are  large  and  fiery,  and  are  furnifned 
with  three  lids.  Their  ear  has  neither  concha  nor 
external  paffage,  and  its  tympanum  lies  flat  to  the 
head,  and  is  often  covered  with  fcales  or  flefh  :  inter¬ 
nally  it  has  only  one  little  bone  compofed  of  a  plate 
furnifhed  with  a  fort  of  handle.  In  fome  fpecies  the 
tympanum  and  its  little  bone  are  entirely  wanting,  as 
alfo  the  cochlea  ;  but  they  ha%'e  all  femicircular  canals, 
and  a  veftibule.  Their  noftrils  are  generally  fmall. 
In  the  ferpents,  whofe  tongue  is  almoft  horny,  the 
fenfe  of  tafte  cannot  be  very  exquifite,  but  in  the  other 
fpecies  where  the  tongue  is  fofier  it  may  be  pretty 
acute. 

Their  £kin  is  naked  or  covered  with  fcales.  The 
tortoifes  are  remarkable  for  being  covered  with  a  kind 
of  buckler. 

Some  fpecies  of  oviparous  quadrupeds  have  fix  toes. 
Serpents  exercife  the  fenfe  of  touch  by  wrapping  their 
body  round  the  objefl  which  they  defire  to  feel. 

The  brain  of  reptiles  is  very  fmall,  and  divided  into 
very  diftin<5l  tubercles.  Their  fenlation  feems  lefs  to 
depend  on  a  common  centre  than  in  the  other  animals 
which  we  have  been  confidering,  as  thev  can  live  for 
a  long  time  without  the  head,  and  after  being  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  heart  and  all  the  vifcera  ;  their  limbs  when 
feparated  from  the  body  preferve  their  irritability  for 
a  confiderable  time  ;  the  heart  of  a  frog  will  beat  for 
many  hours  after  it  has  been  cut  out.  Reptiles  have 
alfo  a  confiderable  power  of  reproduction.  The  tail 
of  a  lizard  and  feveral  parts  of  water  falamanders  w  ill 
grow  again  after  being  cut  off.  The  jaws  in  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are  f  >r  the  molt  part  armed  with  teeth  which  are 
conical  and  pointed,  but  fome  of  them  have  only  flefhy 
or  horny  gums.  Their  alimentary  canal  is  but  fmall, 
and  has  no  caecum,  but  it  receives  fluids  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  hot-blooded  animals.  The  urine,  which  is  fecre- 
ted  by  the  kidneys,  is  received  into  a  bladder,  but  is 
evacuated  by  the  anus. 

Their  heart  has  only  one  ventricle,  from  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  Angle  artery  divided  into  two  large  branches, 
which  furnilh  each  a  twig  to  the  lung  of  that  fide, 
and  are  then  united  to  be  diflnbuted  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Hence  thefe  animals  can  at  pleafure 
fufpend  refpiration  without  flopping  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  fo  that  they  can  remain  a  long  time  under 
water,  or  in  a  clofe  veffel.  The  cells  of  the  lungs  are 
much  larger  than  in  the  hot-blooded  animals  ;  and 
thefe  organs  referable  oblong  bags,  which  float  in  the 
fame  cavity  with  the  other  vifcera,  without  the  inter- 
pofition  of  a  diaphragm.  Some  of  thefe  animals  have 
the  power  of  inflating  their  lungs  to  a  great  extent. 
They  have  a  windpipe  and  a  larynx,  by  which  they  can 
produce  founds  as  in  other  animals  which  are  provided 
with  nerves. 

The  females  of  reptiles  have  a  double  receptacle  for 
eggS  furnifhed  with  two  tubes,  which  open  at  the 
anus.  In  fome  fpecies  copulation  takes  place,  and 
the  eggs  are  covered  with  a  fhell  more  or  lefs  hard. 
Vol.  II.  Part.  L 


In  others  the  male  merely  fprinkles  with  ftmen  the  ofReptifes 

eggs  already  laid,  and  thefe  are  merely  covered  with  _ t— ■  ■ 

a  membrane.  Reptiles,  no  more  than  other  animals 
with  cold  blood,  have  the  power  of  hatching  their 

e8  §r- 

Sect.  II.  Torioife. 

The  covering  of  this  animal  is  compcled  of  a  fhell  The  it.  fhell 
fo  remarkably  hard  and  firm  in  its  texture,  that  a  load-or  cover- 
ed  waggon  may  go  over  it  without  hurting  the  fhell  oring’  &'c‘ 
the  animal  within  it.  In  the  young  animal,  this  fhell 
grows  harder  in  proportion  as  its  contents  expand  ;  and 
this  creature  never  changes  its  fhell  as  fome  others  do,  j 
hence  it  was  neceffary  for  it  to  be  made  up  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  •,  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  diftinct  in  dif¬ 
ferent  animals.  Their  feet  are  fmall  and  weak  j  and 
they  are  exceedingly  flow  in  motion. 

It  has  neither  tongue  nor  teeth  j  to  make  up  for 
which,  their  lips  are  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break  aJ- 
moft  the  hardeft  bodies. 

The  alimentary  canal  very  much  refembles  that  of 
the  former  clafs. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  I  ne  heart  has  two  diftincl  auricles,  without 
any  communication  ;  and  under  thefe  there  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  ventricles  fimilar  in  fhape  to  thofe  of 
the  former  clafs:  but  they  may  be  confidered  as  one 
cavity  ;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out  not  only  the  pul- 
monary  artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta  ;  for  there  is  a 
paffage  in  the  feptum,  by  which  the  ventricles  com¬ 
municate  freely,  and  the  blood  paffes  from  the  left 
into  the  right  one.  From  the  aorta,  the  blood  re¬ 
turns  into  the  right  auricle,  while  that  from  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  from  which 
it  is  fent  to  the  left  ventricle,  &c.  fo  that  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  is  fent  to  the  lungs,  the  reft  g.  ing  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  aorta ;  hence  the  animal  is  not  un¬ 
der  the  neceflity  of  breathing  fo  often  as  othcrwife  it 
would  be. 

From  the  bafe  of  the  right  ventricle  goes  out  the  Blco^-vef. 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The  pulmonary  artery  fels. 
is  fpent  upon  the  lungs.  The  aorta  mav  be  faid  to  be 
three  in  number  •,  for  the  aorta  finiftra  afcends  through 
the  pericardium  in  company  with  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  ;  and  afterwards  turns  down,  and  fends  off  a  con¬ 
fiderable  branch,  which  fplits  into  twe  ;  one  of  which 
joins  the  right  aorta,  while  the  other  is  diflributed 
upon  the  liver,  ftomach,  inteftines,  &c.  What  re¬ 
mains  oi  this  aorta  runs  to  the  kidneys  or  pofterior  ex¬ 
tremities  of  that  fide.  An  aorta  dcfcendens,  &c. 
after  piercing  the  pericardium,  runs  down  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  branch  already  mentioned,  is  dif- 
tributed  upon  the  right  kidney  and  inferior  extremity, 
and  alfo  upon  the  bladder  and  parts  of  generation. 

An  aorta  afcendens,  after  getting  out  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  fupplies  the  fore-legs,  neck,  and  head.  The 
blood  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  returns  to  the 
right  auricle  by  two  jugular  veins,  which  unite  after 
perforating  the  pericardium.  From  the  inferior  part 
it  returns  to  the  fame  auricle  by  two  large  veins  ; 
one  on  the  right  fide  receives  the  blood  in  the  right, 
lobe  of  the  liver  $  the  other  on  the  left  fide  receives 
the  blood  in  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a  trunk  which 
Q.  ft  correfponds 
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Of  Fiflies.  eorrefponds  with  tlie  inferior  vena  cava  in  other  animals. 

The  pulmonary  veffels  run  in  the  left  auricle  in  the 
common  way. 

The  abforbent  fyftem  in  the  turtle,  like  that  in  the 
former  clafs,  confifts  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  with 
their  common  trunks  the  thoracic  duffs  ;  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  no  obvious  lymphatic  glands  on  any 
part  of  its  body,  nor  plexus  formed  at  the  termination 
2S3  in  the  red  veins. 

'Ladteals.  The  la&eals  accompany  the  blood-veffels  upon  the 
mefentery,  and  form  frequent  net-works  acrofs  thefe 
veffels  :  near  the  root  of  the  mefentery  a  plexus  is 
formed,  which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics 
coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts  near  the  anus.  At 
the  root  of  the  mefentery  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpiner 
the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen  join  the  la&eals  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  above  this  a  plexus  is  formed,  which  lies 
upon  the  right  aorta.  From  this  plexus  a  large  branch 
arifes,  which  paffes  behind  the  right  aorta  to  the  left 
fide,  and  gets  before  the  left  aorta,  where  it  aflilfs  in 
forming  a  very  large  receptaculum,  which  lies  upon  that 
artery. 

From  this  receptaculum  arile  the  thoracic  duffs. 
From  its  right  fide  goes  one  trunk,  which  is  joined  by 
that  large  branch  that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  right  aorta,  and  then  paffes  over  the  fpine. 
This  trunk  is  the  thoracic  duff  of  the  right  fide  ;  for, 
having  got  to  the  right  fide  of  th§  fpine,  it  runs  up¬ 
wards  on  the  infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
right  fubclavian  vein  ;  and  when  it  has  advanced  a 
little  above  the  lungs,  it  divides  into  branches,  which 
near  the  fame  place  are  joined  by  a  large  branch  that 
comes  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  aorta.  From  this  part 
upwards,  thofe  veffels  divide  and  fubdivide,  and  are 
afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  which 
likewife  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe  from  be¬ 
low.  So  that  between  the  thoracic  duff  and  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a  very  intricate 
net-work  is  formed  ;  from  which  a  branch  goes  into 
the  angle  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  lower  part 
or  trunk  of  the  fubclavian.  This  branch  lies  therefore 
on  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whilft  another  gets 
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to  the  outfide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminate  in  it,  a  of  Fifties. 

little  above  the  angle,  between  that  vein  and  the  fub-  ‘ - r— 

clavian.  .  2s4 

Into  the  above-mentioned  receptaculum,  the  lym-Lympha- 
phatics  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter,  tics. 
Thofe  of  the  duodenum  run  by  the  fide  of  the  pan¬ 
creas,  and  probably  receive  its  lymphatics  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatics  of  the  ftomach 
and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anaftomofes,  and 
form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the  artery  which  they 
accompany.  From  this  receptaculum  likewife  (befides 
the  trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right 
fide)  arife  two  other  trunks  pretty  equal  in  fize  ;  one 
of  which  runs  upon  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon 
the  right  fide  of  the  left  aorta,  till  they  come  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  left  fubclavian  vein  ;■  where 
they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a  number  of 
branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  left  fide  of  the  neck  ;  lo  that  here  a  plexus  is 
formed  as  upon  the  right  fide.  From  this  plexus  a 
branch  iffues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  between  the 
jugular  and  fubclavian  vein. 

Sect.  III.  Serpent  and  Crocodile. 

2S5 

The  circulation  in  thefe  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Circulation 
turtle  ;  but  we  find  only  one  ventricle.  The  blood  in  ferpents, 
goes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  ventricle  which  fends 
out  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  ;  the  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  that 
from  the  aorta  going  to  the  right  auricle,  and  both  the 
auricles  opening  into  the  ventricle. 

Sect.  IV.  Frog  and  Lizard. 

These  differ  from  tire  former  animals,  in  having 
only  one  auricle  and  a  ventricle  :  and  befides,  the 
ventricle  fends  out  a  fingle  artery,  which  afterwards 
fplits  into  two  parts ;  one  to  fupply  the  lungs,  the 
other  runs  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body  :  from  the  lungs 
and  from  the  other  parts,  the  blood  returns  into  the 
auricle. 
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OF  thefe  we  may  firft  obferve,  that  they  have  a  very 
tlfehuman  ^rong  thick  cuticle ,  covered  with  a  great  number  of 
fcales,  laid  one  on  another  like  the  tiles  of  houfes. 
This  among  other  arguments  is  fuppofed  to  prove  the 
human  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fquamous  ftru&ure  :  but  the 
fcales  refemble  the  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  &e.  of  the 
creatures  that  live  in  air  ;  and  below  thefe  we  obferve 
their  proper  cuticu/a  and  cutis. 

The  generality  of  fifties,  particularly  thofe  fliaped  like 
the  cod,  haddock,  &c.  have  a  line  running  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  lines  open  externally  by  a  number  of  du&s,  which 
throw  out  a  mucous  or  flimy  fubftance  that  keeps  them 
foft  and  clammy,  and  feems  to  ferve  the  fame  purpofe 
with  the  mucous  glands  or  du&s  which  are  placed  with¬ 
in  many  of  our  internal  organs. 

In  the  next  place,  thefe  creatures  have  neither  at¬ 
lantal  nor  facral  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and  fowls  ; 

2 


for  their  progrefiion  is  performed  in  a  different  way  Swimming 
from  either  of  thofe  fpecies  of  animals:  for  this  Pur"  Pder" 
pofe  they  are  provided  with  machines,  properly  confift- s°J™a[uf£5 
ing  of  a  great  number  of  elaflic  beams,  conne&ed  to Qf  ti,eir 
one  another  by  firm  membranes,  and  with  a  tail  of  the  fins,  tail, 
fame  texture;  their  fpine  is  very  moveable  towards  the  air-bags,. 
pofterior  part,  and  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  of  their  bodies 
are  inferted  there.  Their  tails  are  fo  framed  as  to 
contradl  to  a  narrow  fpace  when  drawn  together  to  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  aflrarght 
line  with  their  bodies;  fo,  by  the  afliftance  of  this 
broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on  their  fides,  they  make  their 
progrefiion  much  in  the  fame  way  as  a  boat  with  oar9 
on  its  fides  and  rudder  at  its  ftern.  The  perpendicular 
fins  fituated  on  the  fuperior  part  of  their  body  keep 
them  in  cequilibrio,  hindering  the  belly  from  turning 
uppermoft  ;  which  it  would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the 

air-bag 


% 
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Of  Fifties,  air-bag  in  tbe  abdomen  rendering  their  belly  fpecifi- 
cally  lighter  than  their  back  •,  but  by  the  refinance 
thefe  fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  either  fide,  they 
are  kept  with  their  backs  always  uppermoft. 

It  may  be  next  obferved,  that  thefe  creatures  have  no¬ 
thing  that  can  be  called  a  neck ,  feeing  they  feek  their 
food  in  a  horizontal  way,  and  can  move  their  bodies 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  they  have  occafion,  by 
the  contraftion  or  dilatation  of  the  air-bag  \  a  long 
neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their  progreffion,  would  be 
very  difadvantageous  in  the  element  they  live  in. 

In  the  bony  filhes  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are 
fometimes  cylindrical,  fometimes  angular,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  comprefled  :  they  are  articulated  only  by  their  bodies, 
as  there  are  no  articulatory  procefles..  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  claffes  :  thofe  of  the  tail,  which  are 
furniflied  with  a  fpinous  procefs  both  above  and  below  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  belly  or  back,  which  have  it  only 
above.  Thefe  laft  are  ufually  furniflied,  at  the  Tides, 
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with  tranfverfe  precedes  for  the  attachment  of  the  ribs.  Of  Fiflie*. 

The  fpinous  procefles,  both  dorfal  and  flcrnal,  are  very  ' - y— — • 

long,  efpecially  in  flat  fill).  At  the  bale  of  the 
dorfal  procefles  there  is  a  canal  for  lodging  the  fpinal 
marrow  j  and  the  blood  veffels  pafs  through  a  fimilar 
canal  at  the  bafe  of  the  flernoid  procefles.  There  is  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  ftruclure  in  the  cartilaginous  fillies ;  but  in 
thele  all  the  cartilages  are  fo  firmly  fixed  together, 
that  only  the  fpinous  procefles  can  be  diftinguiflied! 

The  vertebra  of  a  filh  differs  from  that  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  tlrufture  of  its  body,  at  each  extremity  of 
which  there  is  a  conical  cavity,  fo  that  between  each 
pair  of  vertebrae  there  is  a  hollow  fpace  formed  by 
thefe  two  cones  joined  bafe  to  bafe,  filled  with  a  very 
foft  cartilaginous  or  mucous  fubflance  on  which  the 
motions  of  the  vertebrre  are  eafily  performed.  The 
annexed  table  fhows  the  proportional  number  of  verte* 
brae  of  feveral  fpecies  of  filh. 
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TABLE  of  the  Number  of  Vertebra;  in  feveral  fpecies  of  Fishes. 


Species. 


Rata  bates.  Ray,  ... 

Squalus,  Shark,  - 
Accipenferjiurio.  Sturgeon, 

Syngnathus  acus.  Sea-needle, 

■  - - - hippocampus .  Sea-horfe, 

Balijles,  - 

OJlracion  quadricornis.  - 
Murcena  anguilla.  Eel, 

Anarrhichas  lupus.  Sea- wolf, 

Trachinus  draco.  Sta-dragon, 
Uranofcopus.  Uranofcope, 

Gadus  merlangus.  Whiting, 

Coitus  fcorpius.  Sea-fcorpion, 

Trig  la  loricata.  Armed  trigla, 

- -  cuculus.  Red  gurnard, 

-  volitans.  Flying  trigla, 

Echineis  remora.  Remora, 

P/euronecles  platejfa.  Plaice, 
GaJleroJIeus  pungitius.  Stickle-back, 
Perea  Jiuyiati/is.  Perch, 

Zeus  faber.  Doree, 

- vomer.  ... 

Chietodon  cornu.  Horned  chaetodon, 

- - - te’ira.  Striped  chaetodon, 

Cyprinus  carpio.  Carp, 

■  - nafus , 

Clupea  harengus.  Herring, 

Salmo  rhombus.  Rhomboid  falmon, 

E/ox  lucius.  Pike,  - 

- bra/lien/s.  Brafilian  pike, 

Silurus  felis.  Sea-cat, 

Loricaria.  Armour-filh, 

Fi/lularia  tabaccana.  Tobacco-pipe  filh, 


Cervical 

Vertebrce. 

Dorfal 

Vertebrce. 

•  { 

Offified  into 
one  piece. 

4 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

__ 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

— 

- 

2 

24 

- 

2 

J3 

- 

I 

9 

“ 

2 

*7 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

*3 

- 

3 

8 

- 

— 

12 

- 

- 

J3 

• 

— 

70 

- 

- 

21 

- 

4 

9 

• 

— 

10 

- 

- 

9 

— 

9 

i 

i 

*9 

• 

4 

38 

i 

12 

- 

4 

35 

• 

— 

34 

- 

i- 

1 2 

- 

i 

6 

- 

~ 

59 

Lumbar 

Vertebrce. 

Coccygian 

Vertebrce. 

Total  N°t 
Vertebrce 

- 

80  + 

- 

- 

- 

207 

— 

- 

28 

— 

- 

5°  + 

— 

- 

62 

IO 

- 

- 

- 

13 

— 

- 

n5 

50 

- 

— 

30 

- 

*5 

— 

4 

32 

55 

2 

*5 

- 

— 

23 

- 

21 

— 

- 

12 

— 

- 

J5 

- 

— 

3° 

- 

- 

22 

— 

— 

20 

— 

2 

16 

31 

- 

J3 

- 

12 

— 

— 

12 

9 

16 

41 

5 

J9 

18 

44 

— 

20 

- 

20 

— 

3 

15 

- 

1 

3° 

44 

1 

28 

36 

— 

22 

— 
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Optic 

nerve. 
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The  cry- 
ftalline  hu¬ 
mour  a 
complete 
fphere,  and 
why. 


ANATOMY. 


Part  II. 


The  brain  in  fifhes  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  that  of  fowls ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  pofterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  an¬ 
terior. 

The  organ  of  fme/ling  is  large  ;  and  they  have  a 
power  of  contrafting  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their 
nofe  as  they  have  occafion.  It  leems  to  be  moftly  by 
their  acute  fmell  that  they  difcover  their  food  ;  for  their 
tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  defigned  for  a  very  nice 
fenfation,  being  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilaginous  fubftance  ; 
and  common  experience  evinces,  that  their  fight  is  not 
of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell  in  fearching  for 
their  nourifhment.  If  you  throw  a  frelh  worm  into  the 
water,  a  fifh  will  dillinguilh  it  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ; 
and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  eye,  is  plain  from  ob- 
ferving,  that  after  the  fame  worm  has  been  a  confider¬ 
able  time  in  the  water,  and  loft  its  fmell,  no  fifties 
will  come  near  it ;  but  if  you  take  out  the  bait,  and 
make  feveral  little  incifions  into  it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more 
of  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  it  will  have  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  crea¬ 
tures  difcovered  this  bait  with  their  eyes,  they  would 
have  come  equally  to  it  in  both  cafes.  In  confequence 
of  their  fmell  being  the  principal  means  which  they 
have  of  difcovering  their  food,  we  may  frequently  ob¬ 
ferve  their  allowing  themfelves  to  be  carried  down  with 
the  ftream,  that  they  may  afcend  again  leifurely  againft 
the  current  of  the  water  ;  thus  the  odoriferous  par¬ 
ticles  fwimming  in  that  medium,  being  applied  more 
forcibly  to  their  fmelling  organs,  produce  a  ftronger  fen¬ 
fation. 

The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded 
with  one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  betwixt  their 
origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one  paffes  over  the  other 
without  any  communication;  fo  that  the  nerve  that 
comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diftindfly  to 
the  right  eye,  and  vice  verfa. 

Indeed  it  would  feem  not  to  be  neceflary  for  the  op¬ 
tic  nerves  of  fifties  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  other  as  thofe  of  man  have  :  for  their 
eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore  part,  but  in  the  fides  of 
their  heads  ;  and  of  confequence,  they  cannot  fo  con¬ 
veniently  look  at  any  objeft  with  both  eyes  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  cryjlalline  lens  is  here  a  complete  fphere,  and 
more  denfe  than  in  terreftrial  animals,  that  the  rays 
of  light  coming  from  water  might  be  fufficiently  re¬ 
fracted. 

As  fifties  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the 
uncertain  element  in  which  they  live,  and  as  they  are 
in  perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  neceflary  that  their  eyes  (hould  never  be 
fhut  ;  and  as  the  cornea  is  fufficiently  waftied  by  the 
element  they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided  with  pal- 
pebrte  :  but  then,  as  in  the  current  itfelf  the  eye  muft 
be  expofed  to  feveral  injuries,  there  was  a  necefflty  it 
(hould  be  fufficiently  defended  ;  which  in  effefl  it  is  by 
a  firm  pellucid  membrane,  that  feems  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticula,  being  ftretched  over  here.  The 
epidermis  is  fo  very  proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  being 
infenfible  and  deftitute  of  veflels,  and  confequemly  not 
liable  to  obflruClions,  or,  by  that  means,  of  becoming 
opaque.  In  the  eye  of  the  Ikate  tribe,  there  is  a  di- 
gited  curtain  which  bangs  over  the  pupil,  and  may 


(hut  out  the  light  when  the  animal  refts,  and  it  is  fimi-  of  Fifties., 
lar  to  the  tunica  adnata  of  other  animals.  c. — v—  _i 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether  292 
fifties  poffeffed  a  fenfe  of  hearing,  yet  there  can  beP^^S0‘' 
little  doubt  of  it  now  ;  fince  it  is  found  that  they  ' 

have  a  complete  organ  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  likewife  as  the  water  in  which  they  live  is 
proved  to  be  a  good  medium.  Fillies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  fkate  kind,  have  a  bag  at  fome  diftance 
behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a  fluid  and  a  foft  cre¬ 
taceous  fubftance,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  veftibule 
and  cochlea.  There  is  a  nerve  diftributcd  upon  it, 
fimilar  to  the  portio  mollis  in  man.  They  have  three 
femicircular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and 
communicate  with  the  bag  :  they  have  likewife,  as- 
the  prefent  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh  has 
difcovered,  a  meatus  externus,  which  leads  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  ear.  The  cod  fifh,  and  others  of  the  fame 
ftiape,  have  an  organ  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  to . 
the  former  :  but  inftead  of  a  foft  fubftance  contained 
in  the  bag,  there  is  a  hard  cretaceous  ftone.  In  this 
kind  of  fifh  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yet  obfer- 
ved  :  And  Dr  Monro  is  inclined  to  think  that  they 
really  have  not  one,  from  the  confideratfon  that  the 
common  canal  or  veftibule,  where  the  three  femicircu¬ 
lar  canals  communicate,  is  feparated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  by  a  thin  membrane  only  ;  that  this  ca¬ 
vity,  in  the  greater  number  of  filhes,  contains  a  watery 
liquor  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  and  that,  by  the 
thinnefs  of  the  cranium,  the  tremor  excited  by  a  fo- 
norous  body  may  readily  and  eafily  be  tranlmitted 
through  the  cranium  to  the  water  within  it,  and  lo  to 
the  ear. 

The  belly  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with  a  black- 
coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  peritoneum.  It 
is  divided  from  the  cheft  by  a  thin  membranous  parti¬ 
tion,  which  has  no  mufcular  appearance  ;  fo  that  we  have 
now  feen  two  different  forts  of  animals  that  have  no  muf¬ 
cular  diaphragm.  293 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  proper  Teeth,  for 
for  breaking  their  aliment  into  fmall  morfels,  as  thewliat  made, 
food  they  ufe  is  generally  fmall  fifties,  or  other  animals 
that  need  no  trituration  in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneouf- 
ly  and  gradually  difiolve  into  a  liquid  chyle.  Their 
teeth  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  the  creatures 
they  have  once  catched  from  efcaping  again.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  the  internal  cartilaginous  bafis  of  the 
bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  fifuated  in.  the  po¬ 
fterior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great  number  of  tenter¬ 
hooks  fixed  into  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  any 
thing  can  eafily  get  down,  but  is  hindered  from  getting 
back.  The  water  that  is  nectffarily  taken  in  along 
with  their  food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received 
into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  paffes  betwixt  the  inter¬ 
faces  of  the  bronchi  and  the  flap  that  covers  them. 

The  compreflion  of  the  water  on  the  bronchi  is  of  con¬ 
fiderable  ufe  to  the  creature,  as  we  (hall  explain  by  and 
by.  .  2p4 

The  gullet  in  thefe  creatures  is  very  ftiort,  and  nigeftion 
fcarcely  diftinguiftied  from  their  ftomach,  feting  their  performed 
food  lies  almoft  equally  in  both.  The  ftomach  is  offo!el>  b>'  a 
an  oblong  figure.  There  are  commonly  found  fmall menltruuDB* 
fifhes  in  the  ftomach  of  large  ones  ft  ill  retaining  their 
natural  form  ;  but  when  touched,  they  melt  down 
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into  a  jelly.  From  this,  and  the  great  quantity  of  li¬ 
quors  poured  into  their  ftomachs,  we  may  conclude, 
that  digeltion  is  folely  brought  about  in  them  by  the 
diffolving  power  of  a  menftruum,  and  that  no  tritura¬ 
tion  happens  there. 

The  guts  in  thefe  animals  are  very  (hort,  making  on¬ 
ly  three  turns  ;  the  laft  of  which  ends  in  the  common 
cloaca  for  the  feces,  urine,  and  femen,  lituated  about 
the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of  their  bodies. 

To  what  we  call  pancreas ,  fome  give  the  name  of 
intejlinula  cesca  :  it  confills  of  a  very  great  number  of 
fmall  threads,  like  fo  many  little  worms,  which  all  ter¬ 
minate  at  latl  in  two  large  canals  that  open  into  the 
fird  gut,  and  pour  into  it  a  vifeous  liquor  much  about 
the  place  where  the  biliary  duds  enter.  That  kind  of 
pancreas  formed  of  intedinula  caeca  is  peculiar  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  fifties  •,  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and 
flat  kind,  as  the  Ikate,  foie,  flounder,  &c.  have  a  pan¬ 
creas  refembling  that  of  the  former  clafs  of  animals. 
Their  inteflines  are  conneded  to  the  back-bone  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  a  mefentery. 

The  liver  is  very  large,  of  a  whitiffi  colour,  and  lies 
almofl  in  the  left  fide  wholly,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  fat  or  oil. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fituated  a  confiderable  way  from 
their  liver ;  and  fends  out  a  canal,  the  cyflic  dud* 
which  joins  with  the  hepatic  dud  jud  at  the  entry  in¬ 
to  the  gut.  Some  fibres  being  obferved  flretched  from 
the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  but  without  any  apparent 
cavity,  the  bile  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  carried  into 
the  gall-bladder  in  the  ufual  way,  but  that  it  mud  ei¬ 
ther  be  fecerned  on  the  fides  of  the  fac,  or  regurgitate 
into  it  from  the  canalis  choledochus.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  hepato-eyflic  duds  exid  in  fifli  as  well 
as  in  fowls.  This,  for  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the 
falmon,  where  large  and  diflind  duds  run  from  the  bi¬ 
liary  duds  of  the  liver,  and  open  into  the  gall  blad¬ 
der. 

The  fpleen  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a 
place  where  it  is  fubjeded  to  an  alternate  preffure  from 
the  conflridion  and  dilatation  of  the  air  bag,  which  is 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent  animals  we  have  diffeded,  we  find  the  fpleen 
attached  to  fomewhat  that  may  give  it  a  conquaffation  ; 
as  in  the  human  fubjed  and  quadrupeds,  it  is  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  diaphragm  ;  in  fowls,  it  is  placed  betwixt 
the  back-bone,  the  liver,  and  ftomach ;  in  fifhes,  it 
lies  on  the  fuccus  aerius  ;  and  fince  we  find  it  fo  well 
ferved  with  blood-veffcls,  and  all  its  blood  returning 
into  the  liver,  we  muft  not  conclude  the  fpleen  to  be  an 
inutile  pondur,  only  to  ferve  as  a  balance  to  the  animal 
pro  cequilibrio ,  but  particularly  defigned  for  preparing 
the  blood  to  the  liver. 

The  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  its  bafe 
downwards,  and  apex  uppermoft  ;  which  fituation 
it  has  becaufe  of  the  branchice.  It  has  but  one  auricle 
and  one  ventricle ,  becaufe  they  want  lungs  ;  and  one 
great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle  and  that  of  the 
ventricle  are  much  the  fame ;  the  artery  fends  out 
numberlefs  branches  to  the  branchiae  or  gills.  And 
what  is  rather  curious,  this  artery,  inflead  of  fupport- 
ing  all  parts  as  in  the  frog,  is  dillributed  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  gills;  every  branch  terminating  there,  and  be¬ 
coming  fo  extremely  fmall  as  at  lafl  to  efcape  the  na¬ 
ked  eye. 


M  Y. 

Thefe  creatures  have  a  membranous  diaphragm , 
■which  forms  a  lac  in  which  the  heart  is  contained. 
It  is  very  tenfe,  and  almofl  perpendicular  to  the  verte¬ 
brae. 

The  branchice  lie  in  two  large  flits  at  each  fide 
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their  heads,  and  feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  bears  chj*  their 
any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  form  is  femicircular :  ftruclure 
they  have  a  vaft  number  of  red  fibrillae  Handing  outandufe. 
on  each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much  re- 
femble  the  vane  of  a  feather.  Thefe  branchice  are  per¬ 
petually  fubjeded  to  an  alternate  motion  and  preffure 
from  the  water;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  we 
have  not  found  any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubjeded 
to  this  alternate  preflure.  This  obfervation  will  help 
us  in  explaining  the  adion  of  the  lungs  upon  the 
blood.  Over  thefe  gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allowr- 
ing  a  communication  externally  ;  by  which  the  water- 
they  are  obliged  to  take  into  their  mouths  with  their 
food  finds  an  exit  without  paffing  into  their  flomach  ; 
it  is  owing  to  thefe  flaps  coming  fo  far  down  that  the 
heart  is  faid  commonly  to  be  fituated  in  their  heads. 

The  blood  is  colleded  again  from  the  gills  by  a  vaft 
number  of  fmall  veins,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner 
as  our  pulmonary  vein  ;  but  inflead  of  going  back  to 
the  heart  a  fecond  time,  they  immediately  unite,  and 
form  an  aorta  defeendens,  w’ithout  the  intervention  of 
an  auricle  and  ventricle.  Hence  a  young  anatomift 
may  be  puzzled  to  find  out  the  power  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  from  the  gills  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be  confiderably 
leffened  when  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  is  carried  through  the  liver  from  the  inteflines 
in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  aorta  in  fifties  fends  off 
branches  which  fupply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  ex¬ 
cepting  the  gills.  From  the  extremity  of  thofe  branch¬ 
es  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  former  clafs  of  animals  ;  only  there 
are  two  inferior  venae  cavae,  whereas  the  former  has 
but  one. 

Abforbent  Sijf,em  in  Fijhes.  We  ffiall  take  the  had¬ 
dock  as  a  general  example  ;  for  the  other  fifties,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  the  fame  ffiape,  will  be  found  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  agree  with  it. 

On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a  haddock,  immedi-  Lymphatic 
ately  below  the  outer  Ikin,  a  lymphatic  veffel  runs  up-vetfels. 
wards  from  the  anus,  and  receives  branches  from  the 
parietes  of  the  belly,  and  from  the  fin  below  the  anus; 
near  the  head  this  lymphatic  paffes  between  the  two 
peftoral  fins  ;  and  having  got  above  them,  it  receives 
their  lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  the  fymphyfis  cf 
the  two  bones  which  form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens 
into  a  net  work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie 
clofe  to  the  pericardium,  and  almofl  entirely  furrounds 
the  heart.  This  net-work,  befides  that  part  of  it  be¬ 
hind  the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic  on  each  fide, 
which  receives  lymphatics  from  the  kidney,  runs  upon 

it  has 
off  a 
dutft. 


the  bone  of  the  thorax  backwards  ;  and  when 
got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  it  fends 
large  branc  h  from  its  infide  to  join  the  thoracic 
After  detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lym¬ 
phatic  which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  fifti.  It  is  form¬ 
ed  of  branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform  ap¬ 
pearance. 

3vfidcs  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  let  deeper 
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.  which  accompanies  the  ribs.  After  the  large  lympha- 
J  tic  has  been  joined  by  the  above-mentioned  veffels,  it 
receives  lymphatics  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and 
mouth.  A  little  below  the  orbit,  another  net-work 
appears,  conlilting  in  part  of  the  veffels  above  deffrib- 
ed,  and  of  the  thoracic  duft.  This  net-work  is  very 
complete,  fome  of  its  veffels  lie  on  each  lide  of  the 
muffles  of  the  gills ;  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk 
is  fent  out,  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 

The  lacteals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  meffnteric  ar¬ 
teries,  anaftomoling  frequently  acrofs  thefe  veffels. 
The  receptaculum  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large, 
in  proportion  to  them  ;  and  conk fts  at  its  lower  part 
of  two  branches,  of  which  one  lies  between  the  duo¬ 
denum  and  ftomach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the 
pancreas,  receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pan¬ 
creas,  thoff  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  the 
lacleals  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  fmall  inteftines. 
The  other  branch  of  the  receptaculum  receives  the 
lymphatics  from  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
receptaculum  formed  by  thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the 
right  lide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  is 
joined  by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part,  and  alfo  by 
fome  from  the  found  end  gall-bladder,  which  in  this 
fifh  adheres  to  the  receptaculum.  This  thoracic  duft 
takes  its  rife  from  the  receptaculum,  and  lies  on  the 
right  lide  of  the  osfophagus,  receiving  lymphatics  from 
that  part  •,  and  running  up  about  halt  an  inch,  it  di¬ 
vides  into  two  dufts,  one  of  which  paffes  over  the  oefo- 
phagus  to  the  left  lide,  and  the  other  goes  ftraight 
upon  the  right  lide,  paffes  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
kidney,  from  which  it  receives  fome  fmall  branches, 
and  foon  afterwards  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the  bone  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  as  formerly  mentioned  :  near  this  part  it  likewife 
lends  off  a  branch  to  join  the  duff  of  the  oppolite  lide  ; 
and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined  by  thoff  large  lym¬ 
phatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the 
fauces. 

The  thoracic  duft,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  vef- 
ff Is,  communicates  with  the  net-work  near  the  orbit, 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  .lymphatics 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fu- 
perior  fins,  belly,  Stc.  and  then  from  this  net-work  a 
veffel  goes  into  the  jugular  vein  juft  below  the  orbit. 
This  laft  veffel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
net-work  from  which  it  riffs ;  and  indeed  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to  exceed  by  far  the  fize 
of  the  fanguiferous  veffels. 

The  thoracic  duft  from  the  left  lide,  having  paffed 
under  tjje  gullet  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  inlide  of 
the  vena  cava  of  the  left  lide,  receives  a  branch  from 
its  fellow  of  the  oppolite  lide,  and  joins  the  large  lym¬ 
phatics  which  lie  on  the  left  lide  of  the  pericardium, 
and  a  part  of  thoff  which  lie  behind  the  heart  j  and 
afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics  from 
the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  filh,  a  net-work, 
from  which  a  veffel  paffes  into  the  jugular  vein  of  this 
lide.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide  agree 
exaftly  with  thoff  of  the  right  fide  above  delcribed. 
Another  part  of  the  fyftem  is  deeper  ffated,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  roots  of  the  fpinal  proceffes  of  the  back¬ 
bone.  This  part  confifts  of  a  large  trunk  that  begins 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  filh,  and  as  it  afcends  re¬ 


ceives  brandies  from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent  parts  Of  Fiihes, 
of  the  body.  It  goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends  a  L“  ~ ' 
branch  to  each  thoracic  dudl  near  its  origin. 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  are  two  Organs  of 
bags  fituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the  podex. generation. 
Thefe  in  the  male  are  filled  with  a  whitifh  firm  fub- 
ftance  called  the  tnilt,  and  in  the  female  with  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  little  ova  cluftered  together,  of  a  red- 
dilh  yellow  colour,  called  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at 
fpawning  time  we  find  very  much  diftended  ;  whereas 
at  another  time  the  male  organs  can  ffarceiy  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  female  5  nor  is  there  any  proper  in- 
ftrument  in  the  male  for  throwing  the  feed  into  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  female,  as  in  other  creatures.  We  fhall  not 
take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  whereby  the  fe¬ 
male  fperm  is  impregnated  :  but  we  find  that  the 
fpawn  of  frogs  confifts  in  the  fmall  fpecks  wrapped  up 
in  a  whitifh  glutinous  liquor  :  thefe  fpecks  are  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  young  frogs,  which  are  nourilhed  in 
that  liquor  till  they  are  able  to  go  in  ffarch  of  their 
food.  In  the  fame  way,  the  ova  of  fifties  are  thrown 
out  and  depofited  in  the  fand,  the  male  being  for  the 
mod  part  ready  to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  curious  enough 
to  remark  with  what  care  they  feek  for  a  proper  place 
to  depofite  their  ova,  by  fwimming  to  the  ffiallow, 
where  they  can  better  enjoy  the  fun’s  rays,  and  ffiun 
the  large,  jaws  of  other  fifties.  The  river-fifties,  again, 
fpawn  in  fome  creek  free  from  the  hazard  of  the  impe¬ 
tuous  ftrearn.  But  whether  this  mixture  be  brought 
about  in  fifties  by  a  fimple  application  of  the  genitals 
to  each  other,  or  if  both  of  them  throw  out  their  li¬ 
quors  at  the  fame  time  in  one  place,  and  thus  bring 
about  the  delired  mixture,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
Spallanzani  has  found,  that  the  eggs  of  frogs,  toads, 
and  water  newts,  are  not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the 
female  ;  that  the  male  emits  his  femcn  upon  the  fpawn 


while  it  is  flowing  from  the  female  j  and  that  the  foe¬ 
tus  pre-exifts  in  the  body  of  the  female :  but  whether 
impregnation  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner  in  fifties, 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  though  he  feems 
to  think  it  probable.  Thefe  creatures  are  fo  fhy,  that 
we  cannot  eafily  get  to  obffrve  their  way  of  copula¬ 
tion,  and  are  confequenlly  but  little  acquainted  with 
their  natural  hiftory.  Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do 
not  copulate :  at  lead  no  farther  than  to  allow  both 
ffxes  an  opportunity  of  throwing  their  fperm.  Early 
in  the  fpring  the  male  is  found  for  fome  days  in  clofe 
contaft  upon  the  back  of  the  female,  with  his  fore  legs 
round  her  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  feparate  them,  but  there  is  no  communica¬ 
tion.  At  this  time  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  fome 
place  that  is  mod;  fecure,  while  the  male  emits  his 
fperm  upon  the  female  fpawn.  306 

After  raifing  up  the  black  peritoneum  in  fifties,  there  The  air- 
comes  in  view  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in  bladder, 
which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  a  quantity  ofanc*  'ts  u 
elaftic  air.  This  is  the  fwimming-bUdder  :  itliescloff 
to  the  back-bone  ;  and  has  a  pretty  ftrong  muffular 
coat,  whereby  it  can  contraft  itffilf.  By  contrafting 
this  bag,  and  condenfing  the  air  within  it,  they  can 
make  their  bodies  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
fo  readily  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  whereas  the  muffular 
fibres  ceafing  to  aft,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and  they 
become  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  and  fo  fwim 
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above.  According  to  the  different  degrees  of  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilatation  of  this  bladder,  they  can  keep  high¬ 
er  or  lower  in  the  water  at  pleafure.  Hence  flounders, 
foies,  raia  or  fkate,  and  fuch  other  fifhes  as  want  this 
fac,  are  found  always  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water :  it  is  owing  to  this  that  dead  fifhes  (unlefs  this 
membrane  has  been  previoufly  broken)  are  found  fwim- 
roing  a-top,  the  mufcular  fibres  then  ceafing  to  a£i, 
and  that  with  their  bellies  uppermoft  ;  for  the  back¬ 
bone  cannot  yield,  and  the  diftended  fac  is  protruded 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  back  is  confequently  hea- 
vieft  at  its  upper  part,  according  to  their  pofture. 
There  is  here  placed  a  glandular  fubftance,  containing 
a  good  quantity  of  red  blooS ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  air  contained  in  the  fwimming-bladder  is  de¬ 
rived  from  this  fubftance.  From  the  anterior  part  of 
the  bag  go  out  two  procejfes  or  appendices ,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  ter¬ 
minate  in  their  fauces  ;  in  a  variety  of  other  fifties  we 


find  communications  with  fome  part  of  the  alimentary  Of  Molluf- 
canal,  particularly  the  oefophagus  and  ftomach.  The  ca. 
falmon  has  an  opening  from  the  fore  end  of  the  air-bag  '  v 
into  the  oefophagus,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
mufcular  fibres.  The  herring  has  a  funnel-like  paffage 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  into  the  air¬ 
bag  ;  but  it  is  not  determined  whether  the  air  enters 
the  air-bag  by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it :  the 
latter,  however,  feems  to  be  the  more  probable  opi¬ 
nion,  as  the  glandular  body  is  found  in  all  fifhes, 
whereas  there  are  feveral  without  this  paffage  of  com¬ 
munication.  3qs 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag  there  are  other  red-  Ureters, 
coloured  bodies  of  a  glandular  nature,  which  are  con-ve.^ca. 
nected  with  the  kidneys.  From  them  the  ureters  gOurethnu 
down  to  their  infertion  in  the  vejica  urinaria ,  which 
lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  ure¬ 
thra  is  there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  po- 
dex. 


CHAP.  VIII.  OF  MOLLUSCA. 


IN  thefe  animals  the  mufcles  or  flefhy  fibres  are 
white,  and  poffefi'ed  of  great  irritability :  they  retain 
the  power  of  motion  even  after  being  cut  into  fmall 
pieces ;  and  many  parts  of  their  body  are  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  reproduced  after  being  feparated.  Their  external 
lurface .  is  always  moift,  as  there  commonly  exudes 
from  it  a  vifcous  fluid.  It  is  extremely  fenfible,  and 
is  furnifhed  with  organs  called  tentacu/a,  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  lengthened  out  or  contracted,  fo  as  to 
enable  the  animal  to  feel  the  better.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  or  not  theie  animals  poffefs  the  fenfation  of 
fmell,  but  if  they  do,  the  organ  of  this  fenfe  is  pro¬ 
bably  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  their  pulmonary  vef- 
fels.  Many  of  them  have  eyes,  and  fome  appear  to  be 
poffeffed  of  ears. 

Their  body  is  ufually  provided  with,  or  at  leaf!  part¬ 
ly  enveloped  by,  a  membraneous  covering.  In  many 
this  covering  is  more  or  lefs  cruftaceous,  produced 
from  a  calcareous  juice  exuding  from  the  furface  of  the 
animal,  and  forming  a  fhell  compofed  of  one  or  more 
pieces  or  valves.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  attached 
to  this  (hell  by  mufcles,  which  enable  it  to  retire  with¬ 
in  the  valves,  or  to  (hut  theie  together.  Thefe  mufcles 
change  their  place,  feparating  from  one  part,  and  grow¬ 
ing  to  another,  fo  as  always  to  preferve  the  fame  rela¬ 
tive  pofition,  notwithftanding  the  unequal  growth  of  the 
(hell.  Mod  of  thefe  animals  are  inhabitants  of  the  fea  : 
fome  of  .them  refide  in  frefli  water;  and  fome  of  them 
refide  entirely  on  land. 

The  mollufca  may  be  divided  into  three  orders. 

X.  Tile  cephalopoda ,  fo  called  becaufe  their  feet,  or  at 
lead  the  organs  with  which  they  feize  their  prey,  are 
fituated  in  the  head.  Their  body  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fack,  which,  when  the  external  covering  is  removed, 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  compact  network  of  flefhy 
fibres  in  three  diftinCt  layers.  Of  thefe  the  outermoft 
are  placed  lengthwife,  the  middle  in  a  crofs  direction, 
and  the  innermoft  in  no  regular  order.  By  the  various 
aCtions  of  thefe  fibres  the  lack  of  the  animal  is  length¬ 
ened,  contracted,  bent,  or  twifted  in  various  directions. 


Thefe  animals  are  furnifhed  below  the  (kin  of  the 
back  with  a  folid  body,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elaftic  and  tranfparent,  and  is  fometimes  fur¬ 
rowed  longitudinally.  In  all  the  fpecies  of  fepia  or 
cuttle-fifh,  except  the  S.  oliopns,  which  wants  it,  this 
body  is  a  fort  of  bone,  formed  of  thin  concentric  plates, 
feparated  by  fmall  columns,  arranged  (o  as  to  form  a 
quincunx.  It  is  oval  and  lenticular,  or  tbickeft  in  the 
middle. 

The  feet  in  this  order  are  eight  in  number,  and  form 
a  circle  round  the  mouth  ;  they  end  in  fuckers,  by 
which  the  animal  fixes  itfelf  to  any  fubftance,  and  are 
furnifhed  with  numerous  mufcles,  by  which  they  are 
moved  in  every  direction,  The  other  fpecies  of  fepia 
(except  the  oElopus  and  the  cal  mar),  have,  befides 
thefe  eight  feet,  two  others  which  are  longer  and 
fmaller. 

They  have  three  hearts  •,  their  fefpiration  is  carried 
on  in  the  water  by  means  of  branchiae  ;  they  have  very 
large  eyes,  and  organs  of  hearing  fituated  within  the 
head;  "their  ftomach  is  very  flefhy,  fo  as  to  referable 
the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  and  they  have  a  very  large  liver. 
They  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  peculiar  gland  for  the 
purpofe  of  fecreting  an  inky  fluid,  which,  when  they 
with  to  conceal  themfelves,  they  throw  out,  and  thus 
obfeure  the  water  round  them. 

2.  The  gajleropoda,  which  have  Upon  the  belly  a 
mufcular  plane,  by  the  contraflion  of  which  they 
creep  upon  the  belly,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  fnail; 
and  hence  their  name.  They  have  no  heart ;  their 
branchise  are  fituated  fometimes  within  the  body, 
fometimes  they  furround  the  body,  and  are  often  on 
the  back  :  they  are  naked  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  in  the 
others  arc  covered  with  a  kind  of  lid,  and  are  of  va¬ 
rious  forms.  The  common  trunk  of  the  blood-veffels 
is  fubdivided  for  the  purpofe  of  diftributing  to  the 
branchhe  the  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the 
body.  The  moft  of  this  order  arc  hermaphrodite,  but 
require  reciprocal  copulation.  There  is  almoft  always 
fituated  near  the  matrix  a  bag,  containing  a  fluid, 

which 
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which  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  fubftance  era- 
cea,  &c.  ployed  by  the  ancients  in  the  dyeing  of  purple  ;  the 
ufe  of  this  fluid  in  thefe  animals  is  unknown.  The  in- 
teflines  confift  of  a  ftomach  more  or  lefs  flefhy,  and  an 
alimentary  canal  ;  they  have  a  very  large  liver,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  them  are  provided  with  brain 
and  nerves. 

3.  The  acepliala ,  fo  called  becaufe  they  have  no 
heads.  Thefe  animals  are  commonly  contained  within 
two  thells,  and  have  their  body  entirely  enveloped  in 
a  membranaceous  covering,  which  opens  either  in  one 
part  or  two;  and  to  this  covering,  efpecially  at  that 
part  where  the  water  enters,  are  attached  the  tentacu- 
la,  the  only  external  organ  of  fenfation  which  the  ani- 
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mals  of  this  order  appear  to  poffefs.  Their  organs  of  of  Crufta. 
refpiration  are  compofed  of  large  vafcular  laminae,  IT  cea,  &c. 
tuated  at  the  two  fides,  immediately  beneath  the  co- ' 
vering  ;  their  heart  is  placed  towards  the  back.  The 
ftomach  and  great  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  paffes 
through  the  liver.  Their  mouth,  which  opens  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  ftomach,  is  placed  between  the  bran¬ 
chiae,  at  the  orifice  oppofite  to  that  by  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  enters,  and  round  it  are  placed  four  triangular  bo¬ 
dies  which  appear  to  be  tentacula.  The  brain,  where 
it  is  prefent,  is  placed  -between  the  branchiae  and  the 
inteftinal  canal.  They  appear  to  be  all  hermaphro¬ 
dites,  and  do  not  require  copulation. 


CHAP.  IX.  OF  THE  CRUSTACEA, 


THE  animals  which  compofe  this  order  have  com¬ 
monly  been  ranked  among  the  infedts  ;  but  we  have 
thought  it  better  to  feparate  them,  as  they  are  poffef- 
fed  of  character  by  which  they  are  fufficiently  diftin- 
guifhed.  They  have  the  body  enveloped  in  a  fort 
of  armour  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  or  fcales,  and 
are  ufually  provided  with  a  great  number  of  jointed 
limbs. 

The  head  in  thefe  animals  is  immoveable,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  motions  being  confined  to  the  tail  and  feet.  The 
tail  forms  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  animal,  and  is 
furnifhed  with  very  large  and  ftrong  mufcles,  by  the 
adlion  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  leap  and  fwim 
with  great  celerity. 

Their  feet  are  of  different  forms  in  the  feveral  fpecies, 


and  alfo  vary  in  number,  and  in  fome  fpecies  anfwer 
feveral  very  different  purpofes.  What  in  thefe  animals 
is  analogous  to  the  brain,  is  a  long  knotted  nervous 
cord,  from  the  knots  of  which  the  nerves  are  diftri- 
buted  to  the  body.  Their  eyes  are  hard  and  complex, 
and  are  ufually  placed  on  a  fort  of  footftalks,  which 
enable  them  to  move  with  great  facility  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  They  are  furnifhed  with  feelers  and  antenna?, 
as  we  fhall  fee  in  infedfs.  Their  organs  of  hearing 
are  very  imperfeft.  They  have  a  heart,  and  both  an 
arterial  and  a  venous  fyftem  of  blood-veffels.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  branchiae.  Their  jaws  are  gene¬ 
rally  numerous,  very  ftrong,  and  fituated  in  a  tranf- 
verfe  diredfion.  They  are  of  diftindt  fexes,  and  the 
male  has  two  penes. 


CHAP.  X.  OF  INSECTS. 


AS  under  Entomology,  now  become  a  ftudy  fo 
fafhionable,  and  which  has  been  carried  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  we  propofe  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  ftrudlure  and  economy  of  infedts, 
we  fhall  at  prefent  only  offer  a  fhort  fketch  of  their 
anatomy. 

Infedts  differ  from  the  former  claffes,  by  their  bodies 
being  covered  with  a  hard  cruft  or  fcale,  by  their  having 
feelers  or  antennae  arifing  from  their  head,  and  many  of 
them  breathing  the  air  through  lateral  pores.  As  to  the 
fhape  of  their  bodies,  though  it  fomewhat  differs  from 
that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  fo  fharp  before  to 
cut  and  make  way  through  the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  manner  of  life.  The  bafe  of  their  bodies 
is  not  formed  of  bones,  as  in  many  other  animals,  but 
the  hard  external  covering  ferves  them  for  fkin  and 
bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their  feelers,  befide  the  ufe 
of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a  guard  to  them  in  their 
walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well  fitted 
for  their  internal  furface  ;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  much 
in  different  infedts,  that  from  them  naturalifts  have 
given  names  to  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As, 
firft , the 

Coleoptera ,  or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  a  cruflaceous 
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elytra  or  fliell,  that  fhuts  together,  and  forms  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  future  down  their  back. 

Hamiptera — as  in  cimex,  cockroach,  bug,  &c.  which 
have  the  upper  wings  half  cruftaceous  and  half  mem¬ 
branaceous  ;  not  divided  by  a  longitudinal  future,  but 
incumbent  on  each  other. 

Lepidoptera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings,  co¬ 
vered  with  fine  fcales  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Neuroptera — as  the  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  generally 
reticulated. 

Hymenoptera — as  wafps,  bees,  &c.  have  four  mem¬ 
branaceous  wings,  and  a  tail  furnifhed  with  a  fting. 

Diptera — as  the  common  h&ufe-fly,  have  only  two 
wings. 

slptera — as  the  fcorpion,  fpider,  &c.  have  no 
wings. 

The  ftrudture  of  the  eye  in  many  infedls  is  a  moft 
curious  piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  is  re¬ 
markably  hard,  to  guard  againft  injuries  ;  and  has  com¬ 
monly  a  reticular  appearance,  or  the  whole  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  affemblage  of  fmaller  eyes  ;  but 
whether  they  fee  objects  multiplied  before  them,  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 


Linnaeus, 


Chap.  XT.  ANATOM  Y. 


Of  Worms,  Linnieus,  arid  feveral  others  following  him,  deny 
&c-  the  exiftence  of  a  brain  in  thefe  creatures. 

*  J  Their  ear  has  been  lately  difcovered  to  be  placed  at 
the  root  of  their  antennae  or  feelers,  and  can  bediftindt- 
ly  feen  in  fome  of  the  larger  kinds. 

They  have  a  flomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeftion. 

I  hey  have  a  heart  and  blood  veffels,  and  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  them  fomewhat  as  in  the  former  clafs  ; 
but  the  blood  is  without  red  globules  ;  or,  as  naturalifts 
fpeak,  is  colourlefs.  In  fome  of  the  larger  kind,  when  a 
piece  of  the  lhell  is  broken,  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is 
feen  diftinclly,  and  that  fometimesfor  feveral  hours  after 
it  has  been  laid  bare. 

Lungs.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  by  fome  has  been 
denied.  But  late  experiments  and  obfervations  fiiow 
that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  lead  fomething  fimi- 
lar  to  them  ;  and  in  many  infects,  they  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  animals  :  in  mod  of  them 
they  lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of  their  body  ;  and  fend 
out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae,  by  which,  if  the  animal 
is  befmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inltantly  fuffocated. 

Generation.  The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifls  in  in¬ 
fers  as  in  other  animals,  and  they  even  appear  more 
difpofed  to  increafe  their  fpecies  j  many  of  them,  when 
become  perfefl,  feeming  to  be  created  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  propagate  their  like.  Thus  the  filk- 
worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  or  moth  ftate,  is 
incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly  ;  it  endeavours 
only  to  propagate  its  fpecies  :  after  which  the  male 
immediately  dies,  and  fo  does  the  female  as  foon  as  (he 
has  depofited  her  eggs. 


Befides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a  third  fex  of  Worms, 
exifls -in  fome  infers,  which  we  call  neuter.  As  thefe  &c. 
have  not  the  diflinguifhing  parts  of  either  fex,  they  v—— ' 

may  be  confidered  as  eunuchs  or  infertile.  We  know 
of  no  inftance  of  this  kind  in  any  other  clafs  of  ani¬ 
mals  j  and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe  infedls 
which  form  themfelves  into  focieties,  as  bees,  wafps, 
and  ants :  and  here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  flaves,  as 
on  them  lies  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  economy.  No 
hermaphrodites  have  as  yet  been  difcovered  among  in¬ 
fers. 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infc&s 
were  merely  the  produftion  of  putrefaflion,  becaufe 
they  have  been  obferved  to  arife  from  putrified  fub- 
fiances  ;  but  a  contrary  opinion  is  now  more  generally 
adopted  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  putrid  bo¬ 
dies  be  Ihut  up  in  a  clofe  veffel,  no  infefls  are  ever  ge¬ 
nerated  unlefs  their  ova  have  been  originally  depofited 
there.  They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  places  mod  convenient  for  the  nourifliment  of  their 
young  ;  fome  in  water,  others  in  flefh  ;  fome  in  fruit 
and  leaves ;  while  others  make  nefts  in  the  earth  or  in 
wood,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  hardeft  ftone.  The 
eggs  of  all  infers  firfl  become  {larva)  caterpillar,  or 
maggot  ;  from  which  they  are  changed  into  (pupa) 
chryfalis  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from  their  being  inclofed 
in  a  cafe  ;  and  thefe  dying,  or  feeming  to  die,  the 
{imago)  fly,  or  butterfly,  or  perfefl  ftate,  fucceeds  ;  and 
during  each  of  thefe  changes  their  appearance  differs 
wonderfully. 


CHAP.  XI.  OF  WORMS. 


THE  worms  form  a  clafs  in  the  fyftem  of  Linne, 
comprehending  the  mollufca,  and  the  next  affemblage 
of  which  we  are  to  fpeak,  viz.  the  Zoophytes,  belides  the 
worms  properly  fo  called. 

We  have  feen  that  infedls  in  one  part  of  their  exift¬ 
ence  appear  in  the  ftate  of  larva;,  or  organized  beings 
refembling  the  common  caterpillar  or  larva  of  the 
butterfly.  In  fome  of  thefe  the  organs  of  motion  are 
very  perfedl,  and  they  are  furniftied  with  regular  arti¬ 
culated  members,  provided  with  folid  parts.  From 
thefe  there  is  a  gradation  to  the  %»orms,  which  have 
no  feet,  but  move  forwards  either  by  means  of  briltles 
or  hairs  fixed  in  the  furface  of  their  bodies,  as  in  the 
common  earth-worm  and  the  lumbricus  of  the  intef- 


tines,  or  they  are  provided  at  each  extremity  with  a 
circular  fucker,  as  in  the  leech,  by  which  they  fallen 
one  end  of  their  body  to  the  furface  on  which  they 
are  to  move,  and  proceed  forward  by  the  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  mufcular  rings  of  which  their  body  is 
chiefly  compofed.  Within  their  body  is  found  a 
white  nervous  cord.  Thofe  which  inhabit  the  water 
carry  on  refpiration  by  means  of  membranaceous  bran¬ 
chiae  j  in  others  there  are  pores  or  ftigmata,  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  tracheae  of  infefls  j  fome  of  them  are  fur¬ 
niftied  with  feelers.  Of  the  moft  important  of  this 
clafs,  the  worms  which  inhabit  the  inteftines  of  other 
animals,  we  propofe  to  give  a  particular  account  in  a 
future  article. 


CHAP.  XIL  OF  THE  ZOOPHYTES. 


THE  zoophytes  form  the  loweft  clafs  of  animated 
nature ;  and  many  of  them  bear  fo  clofe  a  refemblance 
to  plants  and  minerals,  that  they  would  feem  to  be¬ 
long  rather  to  thele  kingdoms  than  to  that  in  which 
modern  naturalills  have  agreed  to  arrange  them.  The 
mollufca  poffefs  organs  of  digeftion,  Icnfation,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  refpiration,  and  are  furniftied  with  vifcera 
not  very  unlike  thofe  of  the  vertebral  animals.  Jn- 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


fefls  form  the  next  degree,  which  have  no  dillinft 
circulation,  and  very  imperfect  refpiratory  organs ; 
but  in  them  we  fee  fomething  like  a  brain,  and  well- 
marked  organs  of  fenfation.  We  obferve  the  fame  in 
many  worms,  in  moll  of  which  they  probably  exift. 
But  in  the  zoophytes  there  is  no  appearance  of  circu¬ 
lation  ;  there  are  no  nerves,  and  no  fenforium  or  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  fenfation  )  there  is  but  little  tppearance 

Rr  of 
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Of  of  refpiration,  and  often  fcarcely  any  thing  which  may 
Zoophytes,  be  termed  an  organ  of  digeftion.  Every  point  of  their 
»  body  feems  independently  to  attratt  nourithment,  and 
independently  to  poffefs  the  faculty  of  fenfation  ;  hence 
the  extreme  degree  of  irritability,  the  great  power  of 
vitality  and  of  reproduction,  which  we  find  in  thefe 
animals.  For  propagation,  they  need  only  be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  do  not  require  a  difference  of  fex  or  organs 
of  generation  to  preferve  the  fpecies  :  They  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  orders  j  the  firfi:  of  which,  as  bearing 


Part  II. 

a  refemblance  to  both  animals  and  plants,  may  be  pro-  of 
perly  called  zoophytes  ;  and  the  laft,  as  refembling both  Zoophytes.' 
plants  and  ftones,  may  be  called  litliophytes.  See  Lx-  »  1 

THOPHYTES  and  Zoophytes.  We  have  in  this  com¬ 
parative  view  of  organized  beings,  purpofely  avoided 
giving  any  defcription  of  the  anatomy  of  plants.  This 
would  form  a  neceffary  part  of  a  complete  fyflem  of 
comparative  anatomy  :  but  does  not  properly  fall  to  be 
confidered  in  a  llcetch  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  fully 
detailed  in  its  proper  place.  See  Botany. 
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224 

Birds,  anatomy  of. 
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Colon, 
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247 

Conception , 
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middle  of  the  body, 

248 
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mal, 

228 
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Deglutition,  1 07 
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in  birds,  273 
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Dog,  anatomy  of,  1 60 

brain  of,  165 

Du  El  us  choicdochus  in  birds,  266 

Duodenum,  93 

in  a  cow,  232 

in  birds,  259 
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Ear,  173 
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and  veffels  of  the  human 
body,  258 

Epiglottis,  1 84 

Eye  in  birds,  252 

Extremities,  43 

upper,  44 

lower,  57 
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Face,  bones  of  the,  1 1,  18 

Foetus  in  utero,  1 1 3 

Fat,  84 

Fibula,  6  2 

Fingers ,  56 

Fijlses,  anatomy  of,  285 

cuticula  fimilar  to  the  human,  286 
ufes  of  the  fins,  tail,  air-bags 
&c.  of,  287 

teeth  of,  293 

heah  of,  has  but  one  auricle 
and  one  ventricle,  299 
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Foot,  N3  63 

Fore- arm,  bones  of,  30 

Fowls,  peculiar  mechanlfm  in  the  toes 

of,  249 

Frog,  285 

G 

Gall-bladder,  97 

Generation ,  differences  in  the  organs 

°f,  _  137 

organs  in  the  males  of 
birds,  277 

organs  in  fifhes,  504 
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febaceous,  77,  131 

Glandulce  renales,  100 

Glottis  in  dogs,  j  83 

Gullet  in  dogs,  186 

‘H 

Hair,  82 

Hand,  bones  of  the,  33 

Hearing,  144 

in  birds,  254 

in  fifhes,  292 

Heart,  and  its  auricles,  1 25 

adtion  of,  and  its  auricles  and 
arteries,  127 

202 
235 

Hernia ,  or  rupture,  whence  the  falfe 

notion  of,  2x9 

Hunger,  10  6 

I 

Jaws,  1 79 

Jejunum,  191 

Ingluvies  in  birds,  263 

InfeBs,  P-312 

Integuments,  common,  and  their  ap¬ 
pendages,  N°  73 

Intejlina  tenuia,  192 

23 1 
261,  265 
296 

93 

189 


in  a  dog, 
in  a  cow. 


in  a  cow. 


tenuia  in  birds, 
in  fifhes, 

Intejlines, 

in  dogs, 

K 

Kidneys,  of  the,  xoi 

in  dogs,  209 

in  birds,  276 

L 

LaBeals  in  tortoifes,  283 

in  fifhes,  303 

Leg,  _  6o 

right,  mechanical  account  of  the 
fuperior  ftrength  of,  205 

Ligaments,  7 

Liver,  96 

in  a  dog,  200 

in  a  cow,  234 

in  birds,  268 

gall-bladder,  and  the  duffs  in 
fifhes,  297 

Lizard,  285 

Lungs,  -  1 20 

Lymphatic  veffels,  109 

fyftem  in  birds,  275 
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Lymphatics  in  fifhes,  N°  302 

in  tortoifes,  284 

M 

Mamma,  227 

Man,  whether  a  biped  or  aquadruped,  162 
Majlication,  107 

Maxilla  inferior ,  26 

Mediajlinum,  20 1 

Medulla  oblongata,  137 

Spinalis,  138 

Membrana  niBitans,  174 

Mefentery,  .  94 

in  dogs,  195 

,  Metacarpus,  ^  3 

Mctatarfus,  73 

Mol/ufca,  p  _  311 

Mouth,  form  and  pofition  of  the,  N°  105 
Mufcles,  8  5 

Muf cuius  fufpenf or  ius,  173 

N 

Nails,  8 1 

Nates  and  tejles  in  dogs,  169 

Neck,  vertebrae  of  the,  3 1 

of  a  dog,  178 

Nerves,  239 

Nofe  of  a  dog,  1 7  2 

Nutrition,  1 

O 

Oefophagus ,  92 

Omentum,  95 

in  dogs,  187 
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calc  is,  66 
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unguis,  22 

palati,  23 

fpongiofa  inferiora ,  25 

cuneiformia,  69 
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P 

Pancreas,  93 

afellii  in  dogs,  97 

in  birds,  266 

in  fifhes,  296 
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Panniculus  carnofus,  whence  the  mo¬ 
tion  of,  N°  1 64 
P  apt'lla,  210 

Pelvis,  bones  of  the,  39 

in  quadrupeds,  21 1 

Penis,  223 
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Peritonceum,  89 
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Pulmones  in  birds,  271 
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why  mofl  want  clavicles,  165 
falx  of,  167 
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Radius, 

ReBum  in  dogs, 
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organs  of,  difplay  ftriking 
varieties,  133 

and  motion,  relation  between,  159 
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in  dogs,  208 
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Scapula,  47 

Scrotum ,  226 
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»  fpiration,  160 

Senfes,  l40 

differences  in  the  external,  151 

Serpents ,  circulation  in,  285 
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Skin,  73 
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Spine,  30 
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in  a  dog,  237 
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°  24 
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226 
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A  N  A 

Anattom,  ANATTOM,  in  Geography,  the  moft  foutherly 
Anaxago-  ifland  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  fouthern  Pacific 
.  r^‘  .  ocean.  S.  Lat.  20.  3.  E.  Long.  170.  4. 

ANAXAGORAS,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  70th  Olym¬ 
piad,  or  500  years  before  Chrift.  In  confequence  of 
the  eminent  talents  of  this  philofopher  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Mind.  Pythagoras  reprefents  philofophers 
as  mere  fpeftators  of  the  affairs  of  human  life,  and  who, 
neglecting  all  other  purfuits,  devote  their  exertions  to 
the  inveftigation  of  nature,  and  the  fearch  after  wifdom. 
According  to  this  definition  of  a  philofopher,  Anaxago¬ 
ras  ftriCtly  merited  the  honourable  appellation  •,  for 
though  he  was  of  a  refpectable  defcent,  and  pofleflTed  of 
a  confiderable  fortune,  yet  he  relinquilhed  both,  fo  that, 
in  the  language  of  Cicero,  he  might  “  give  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  divine  pleafiires  of  learning  and  inquiry.” 
The  fons  of  wealth,  and  the  lovers  of  money,  will  pro¬ 
bably  unite  in  the  ridicule  calf  upon  him  by  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  even  “  that  he  philofophized  very  fool- 
ifhly  j”  but  the  mind  of  Anaxagoras  difregarded  their 
fcorn,  and  perfevered  in  his  plan  }  and  although  the 
reader  may  hefitate  in  giving  applaufe  to  the  man  who 
deprives  fociety  of  the  benefits  of  his  focial  talent,  yet 
the  eager  third  of  his  mind  after  knowledge  is  entitled 
to  becoming  credit. 

Leaving  his  lands  to  be  cultivated  and  enjoyed  by 
his  friends,  Anaxagoras  placed  himfelf  under  the  care 
of  Anaximenes  the  Milefian.  About  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Athens  and  entered  upon  the  lludy 
of  philofophy,  where  he  continued  30  years.  Some 
fuppofe  :hat  he  was  the  firft  difciple  of  the  Ionian 
fchool,  founded  by  Thales  a  teacher  of  philofophy  in 
Athens.  When  Anaxagoras  affirmed  the  character 
of  a  public  teacher  of  philofophy,  he  quickly  role  to 
high  eminence,  and  produced  many  famous  fcholars, 
among  whom  were  Euripides  the  tragedian,  Pericles  the 
ftatefraan,  and  the  renowned  Socrates.  This  philofo¬ 
pher  contented  himfelf  with  ferving  the  republic  in  his 
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own  ftation,  without  interfering  in  any  of  the  public  Anaxago- 
affairs  of  the  ftate.  Both  by  the  principles  of  wifdom  ras. 
which  he  infpired  into  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth, 
and  alfo  by  his  daily  advice  in  the  moft  important  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Pericles,  he  was  of  lingular 
fervice  to  his  country.  But  neither  the  friendlhip  of  the 
famous  Pericles,  nor  his  own  general  difintereftednefs  of 
character,  nor  his  immenfe  llores  of  learning,  could 
ward  off  the  drafts  of  perfecution.  Cleo  accufed  him 
of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  gods,  becaufe  he  taught  that  the  fun  was 
a  burning  mat's  of  ftone,  or  an  inanimate  fiery  fub- 
llance.  By  this  opinion  he  was  faid  to  rob  the  fun  of 
his  divinity,  becaufe  in  the  popular  opinion  he  was 
deemed  Apollo,  one  of  the  greateft  deities.  But  al¬ 
though  Cleo  made  religion  the  avowed  caufe  of  the 
accufation  of  Anaxagoras,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
civil  caufes  chiefly  operated  towards  his  condemna¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  evident,  that  he  did 
not  hefitate  to  expofe  the  vulgar  fuperftitions  on  feveral 
occafionsj  but  the  evidence  is  not  fufficient  which  pre¬ 
tends  to  prove  that  he  was  condemned  for  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  a  fupreme  intelligence,  the  creator  of  this 
world.  His  judges  condemned  him  to  death  j  but 
Pericles  appearing  in  his  defence,  the  fentence  was 
changed  from  that  of  death  to  baniftiment  and  a  pecu¬ 
niary  fine. 

It  is  reported,  that  when  one  of  his  friends  regretted 
his  exile,  he  replied  :  “  It  is  not  I  who  have  loft  the 
Athenians,  but  the  Athenians  who  have  loft  me.” 

Whilft  a  fmall  degree  of  vanity  appears  in  this  fenti- 
ment,  it  neverthelefs  informs  pofterity  with  what  calm- 
nefs  of  mind  he  endured  the  changes  of  fortune.  But 
other  fayings  tend  more  fully  to  unfold  his  character. 

During  the  courfe  of  a  leCture  one  day,  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  with  the  unpleafant  news  of  the  death  of  a  fon  j 
he  calmly  replied,  “  I  knew  that  I  begat  him  mor¬ 
tal.”  When  he  received  the  fentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion,  he  confoled  himfelf  by  this  confideration  :  “  Na¬ 
ture, 
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ture,  (faid  he)  long  ago  pronounced  the  fame  fentence 
againft  me.” 

Expelled  from  Athens,  Anaxagoras  palled  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  at  Lampfacus,  teaching  philofophy 
in  the  fchool  of  his  decealed  matter  Anaximenes,  until 
the  infirmities  of  nature  terminated  his  ufeful  life  in 
the  year  428  before  Chrift.  Before  his  death  his 
friends  inquired  if  they  (hould  carry  his  bones  to  his 
native  citv  :  he  returned  for  anfwer,  that  this  was  quite 

unneceffary,  the  way  to  the  regions  below  is  every¬ 
where  alike  open.”  When  the  magistrates  of  Lamp¬ 
facus  fent  a  meifage  to  him  before  his  death,  requeiting 
to  know  in  what  manner  he  withed  them  to  honour  his 
memory,  he  faid,  “  Only  let  the  day  of  my  death  be 
annually  kept  as  a  holiday  by  the  boys  in  the  fchools  of 
Lampfacus.”  This  was  complied  with,  and  the  cuftom 
remained  even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  This 
great  philofopher  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  72,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Lampfacus  erefled  a  tomb  over  his 
remains,  with  the  following  epitaph. 

Evl)xh,  TrXetro-j  ci\7i6&ct;  im  Tittix  n igurxi 
O vf>xnu  xorfix,  y.HTSu  Ar*fj*yeg<*?. 

This  tomb  great  Anaxagoras  confines, 

Whofe  mind  explor’d  the  paths  of  heavenly  truth. 

It  is  alfo  reported,  that  there  was  an  altar  erefted  to 
his  memory,  upon  which  were  inferibed  the  words  Truth 
and  Mind. 

Many  fabulous  reports  are  narrated  concerning  this 
philofopher,  of  which  it  appears  unneceffary  to  take 
any  particular  notice ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has  col¬ 
lected  with  little  care  and  judgment,  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  700  years,  the  remains  concerning  this 
philofopher,  which  were  fcattered  through  various 
writings.  With  no  fmall  degree  of  diffidence  then  the 
pen  muff  record  a  fummarv  of  his  doctrine  collefted 
from  fuch  unfatisfaflorv  information  ;  efpecially  fince 
his  biographer  himfelf  has  given  full  proof  both  of  his 
ignorance  and  negligence,  and  as  the  whole  narrative 
abounds  with  chronological  contradictions  and  other  in- 
confiftencies. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  midft  of  fome  ex¬ 
travagant  conceptions  Anaxagoras  held  opinions  which 
indicate  a  confiderable  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  His  idea  of  the  heavens  appears  to  have  been, 
that  they  were  a  folid  vault,  originally  compofed  of 
Hones,  elevated  from  the  earth  by  the  violent  motion 
of  the  ambient  aether,  inflamed  by  its  heat,  and  by  the 
rapid  circular  motion  of  the  heavens  fixed  in  their  re- 
fpeiflive  places.  The  tellimonies  of  feveral  writers, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  refpeftable  Xenophon,  unite 
in  proving  that  he  confidered  the  fun  to  be  a  large 
fiery  ftone ;  and  Xenophon  introduces  Socrates  as  re¬ 
futing  that  doftrine,  and  delivering  an  unfavourable 
opinion  concerning  his  other  writings.  From  his  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  rainbow  is  the  effect  of  the  reflection 
of  the  folar  rays  from  a  dark  cloud,  and  that  wind  is 
produced  by  the  rarefaction,  and  found  by  the  percuf- 
fion  of  the  air,  Anaxagoras  feems  to  have  paid  confi¬ 
derable  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  He  muff 
have  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  doCtrine  of  eclipfes,  if,  according  to  re¬ 
port,  he  could  prediCl  a  fall  of  rain  and  darknefs  at 
noonday. 
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Our  information  is  more  correCt  concerning  his  opi-  Anaxar- 
nions  of  the  principles  of  nature  and  the  origin  of  things.  chus. 
He  imagined  that  in  nature  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  1  » 

principles  as  there  are  fpecies  of  compound  bodies,  and 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  primary  particles  of  which 
any  body  is  compofed,  is  the  fame  with  the  quality  of 
the  compound  body  itfelf.  For  inftance,  he  fuppofed 
that  a  piece  of  gold  is  compofed  of  fmall  particles  which 
are  themfelves  gold,  and  a  bone  of  a  great  number  of 
fmall  bones ;  thus,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  bodies  of 
every  kind  are  generated  from  fimilar  particles.  That  •* 
part  of  his  fyftem  is  more  agreeable  to  reafon  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  aftive  principle  in  nature.  According  to 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Anaxagoras  taught,  that  “  the 
univerfe  confifls  of  fmall  bodies  compofed  of  fimilar 
parts,  and  that  mind  is  the  beginning  of  motion.” 

“  He  was  the  firft,  (fays  the  fame  writer)  who  fuper- 
added  mind  to  matter,  opening  his  work  in  this  pleaf- 
ing  and  fublime  language  :  “  All  things  were  confuf- 
ed ;  then  came  mind,  and  difpofed  them  in  order. ,r 
Plato  informs  us  that  this  philofopher  taught  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  difpofing  mind,  the  caufe  of  all  things.  An¬ 
axagoras,  according  to  Ariftotle,  taught  that  mind  was 
“  the  caufe  of  the  world,  and  of  all  order;  and  that 
while  all  things  elfe  are  compounded,  this  alone  is  pure 
and  unmixed  and  that  “  he  aferibes  to  this  principle 
two  powers,  to  know  and  to  move,  faying,  that  mind 
put  the  univerfe  into  motion.”  Cicero  exprefsly  af- 
ferts,  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  firft  who  taught,  that 
“  the  arrangement  and  order  of  all  things  was  contrived 
and  accompliffied  by  the  underftanding  and  power  of  an 
infinite  mind.”  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philofopher,  who  li¬ 
ved  under  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander,  was  born 
in  Abdera,  and  belonged  to  the  feCt  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
conduced  in  the  progrefs  of  his  early  ftudies  by  the 
fkilful  hands  of  Diomenes  of  Smyrna  and  Metrodorus 
of  Chios.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  a  companion  of 
Alexander ;  and  a  few  anecdotes  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity  concerning  him  render  it  evident  that  he  treated 
him  with  the  ufual  freedom  of  a  friend.  I  his  philo- 
fopher  candidly  checked  the  vain  glory  of  Alexander 
(when  elated  with  pr;de  he  afpired  to  the  honours  of 
divinity),  by  pointing  to  his  finger  when  it  bled,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  See  the  blood  of  a  mortal,  not  of  a  god.”  It  is 
likewife  reported,  that,  on  another  occafion,  while  in¬ 
dulging  immoderately  at  a  banquet,  he  repeated  a  verfe 
from  Euripides,  reminding  Alexander  of  his  mortality. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
philofopher  was  wanting  at  the  time  when  the  mind 
of  Alexander  was  tortured  with  remorfe  at  having  llain 
his  friend  Clitus  ;  for  it  is  reported  that  he,  on  that  oc¬ 
cafion,  endeavoured  to  foothe  the  agitated  mind  of  A- 
lexander,  by  faying,  that  “  kings,  like  the  gods,  could 
do  no  wrong.”  It  is  reported  that  Nicocreon,  king 
of  Cyprus,  expofed  him  to  the  torture  of  being  pound¬ 
ed  in  a  mortar,  and  that  he  endured  this  torture  with 
incredible  patience  ;  but  as  the  fame  faCt  is  reported 
of  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it 
is  fabulous  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  this  narrative 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  general  charafler  of  Anaxar- 
chus,  who,  on  account  of  his  eafy  and  peaceable  life, 
received  the  appellation  of  “  The  Fortunate.”  (Gen. 

Biog.) 

ANAXIMANDER, 
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ANAXIMANDER,  a  famous  Greek  philofopher, 
born  at  Miletus  in  the  $2d  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of 
Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos.  He  -was  the  firft  who  pub- 
j  licly  taught  philofophy,  and  wrote  upon  philofophical 
fubjefts.  He  carried  his  refearches  into  nature  very 
far  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
difcovered  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  was  the  firft 
who  publilhed  a  geographical  table,  invented  the  gno¬ 
mon,  and  fet  up  the  firft  fun-dial  in  an  open  place  at 
Lacedaemon.  He  taught,  that  infinity  of  things  was 
the  principal  and  univerfal  element ;  that  this  infinite 
always  preferred  its  unity,  but  that  its  parts  underwent 
changes  5  that  all  things  came  from  it  j  and  that  all 
were  about  to  return  into  it.  According  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  he  meant  by  this  obfcure  and  indeterminate  prin¬ 
ciple  the  chaos  of  the  other  philofophers.  He  aflerted, 
that  there  is  an  infinity  of  worlds  ;  that  the  ftars  are 
compofed  of  air  and  fire,  which  are  carried  in  their 
fpheres,  and  that  thefe  fpheres  are  gods ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe,  as  in  a 
common  centre.  He  added,  that  infinite  worlds  were 
the  produdt  of  infinity,  and  that  corruption  proceeded 
from  feparation. 

ANAXIMENES,  born  at  Miletus,  an  eminent 
Greek  philofopher  ;  friend,  fcholar,  and  fucceffor  of 
Anaximander.  He  diffufed  fome  degree  of  light  upon 
the  obfcurity  of  his  mailer’s  fyftem.  He  made  the  firft 
principle  of  things  to  confift  in  the  air,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  immenfe  or  infinite,  and  to  which  he  afcribed 
a  perpetual  motion.  He  aflerted,  that  all  things  which 
proceeded  from  it  were  definite  and  circumfcribed  ; 
and  that  this  air,  therefore,  was  God,  fince  the  divine 
power  refidcd  in  it  and  agitated  it.  Coldnefs  and  moi- 
fture,  heat  and  motion,  rendered  it  vifible,  anddreffed 
it  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  its  condenfation.  All  the  elements  thus  proceed 
from  heat  and  cold.  The  earth  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  continued  flat  furface. 

Anaximenes,  a  Greek  hi  dorian  and  rhetorician, 
was  born  at  Lampfacus  about  580  years  before  Chrift. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  laid  the  principles  of  erudition  in 
the  mind  of  this  great  man.  Some  writers  aferibe  to 
him,  “  A  Treatife  on  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric,”  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  invited  him  to  his  court  to  ir.ftruft 
his  fon  Alexander  in  that  fcience.  Alexander  was  at¬ 
tended  in  his  expedition  againft  Perfia  by  this  learned 
philofopher  and  many  other  eminent  men.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  city,  which  had  the  honour  to  give  him 
birth,  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Darius,  upon  Alex¬ 
ander’s  conquering  them,  they  entreated  their  country¬ 
man  Anaximenes  to  intercede  with  Alexander  in  their 
behalf.  He  humanely  undertook  to  interpofe  for  them  •, 
but  the  king  being  informed  of  his  intention,  as  foon 
as  he  came  into  his  prefence,  fwore  that  he  would 
grant  him  nothing  that  he  fhould  afk.  He  inftantly 
replied,  “  I  entreat  you  to  deftroy  Lampfacus,  to  burn 
its  temples,  and  to  fell  the  inhabitants  for  flaves.”  Alex¬ 
ander,  ftruck  with  this  dexterous  reply,  kept  his  word, 
and  faved  the  city. 

Another  pleafing  anecdote  is  related  of  Anaxime¬ 
nes.  For  fome  unrecorded  caufe,  he  being  difpleafed 
with  the  hiftorian  Theopompus,  in  order  to  revenge 
himfelf,  wrote  a  fevere  fatire  againft  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans,  in  a  ftile  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  Theo- 
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pompus,  and  under  his  name  addreffed  it  to  the  Athe-  Anaximan. 
nians.  Theopompus  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  drians 
author  of  that  work,  and  confequently  it  brought  upon  II 
him  the  odium  and  indignation  of  all  Greece.  Whilft  Ar‘celtors- 
this  aftion  afforded  an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  ftrength  v 
of  his  talents,  it  afforded  an  equal  evidence  of  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  his  heart.  The  hiftory  of  Philip,  of  Alexander, 
and  likewife  twelve  books  on  the  early  hiftory  of  Greece, 
were  the  produ£lions  of  his  pen,  but  are  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  loft.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ANAXIMANDRIANS,  in  the  hiftory  of  philofo¬ 
phy,  the  followers  of  Anaximander,  the  mod  ancient  of 
the  philofophical  atheifts,  who  admitted  of  no  other  fub- 
ftance  in  nature  but  matter. 

ANAZARBUS  (Pliny),  Anazarba  (Stephanus)  j 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramus,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Diofcorides,  and  of  the  poet  Oppian.  It 
was  fometimes  called  Ccefarea ,  in  honour  either  of 
Auguftus  or  of  Tiberius.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Anazarbeni  (Pliny),  and  on  coins  Anazarbeis  after 
the  Greek  idiom.  It  was  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake  in  the  year  525,  along  with  feveral  other 
important  cities  :  but  they  were  all  repaired  at  a  vaft 
expence  by  the  emperor  Juftin  ;  who  was  fo  much  af- 
fefted  with  their  misfortune,  that  putting  off  the  dia¬ 
dem  and  purple,  he  appeared  for  feveral  days  in  fack- 
cloth. 

ANBERTKEND,  in  the  eaftern  language,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  book  of  the  Brachmans,  wherein  the  Indian 
philofophy  and  religion  are  contained.  The  word  in. 
its  literal  fenfe  denotes  the  ciftern  wherein  is  the  water 
of  life.  The  anbertkend  is  divided  into  50  betlis  or 
difeoprfes,  each  of  which  confifts  of  xo  chapters.  It 
has  been  tranflated  from  the  original  Indian  into  Ara¬ 
bic,  under  the  title  of  Moral  al  Maani,  q.  d.  “  the 
marrow  of  intelligence.” 

ANCARANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona.  E.  Long.  14.  54.  N.  Lat.  42.  48. 

ANCASTER,  a  town  of  Lincolnlhire,  fituated  in 
W.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  30.  It  gives  title  of  duke 
to  the  noble  family  of  Bertie. 

ANCENIS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  province  of 
Brittany.  W.  Long.  1.  9.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

ANCESTORS,  thofe  from  whom  a  perfon  is  de¬ 
fended  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  anceffor ,  contrafted  from  antecejfor ,  q.  d. 

“  goer  before.” 

Moft  nations  have  paid  honours  to  their  anceftors. 

It  was  properly  the  departed  fouls  of  their  forefathers 
that  the  Romans  worftu'pped  under  the  denominations 
of  lares ,  lemures ,  and  houfehold  gods.  Hence  the  an¬ 
cient  tombs  were  a  kind  of  temples,  or  rather  altars, 
whereon  oblations  were  made  by  the  kindred  of  the 
deceafed. 

The  Ruffians  have  ft  ill  their  anniverfary  feafts  in 
memory  of  their  anceftors,  which  they  call  roditolifabot , 
q.  d.  “  kinsfolk’s  fabbath  wherein  they  make  formal 
vifits  to  the  dead  in  their  graves,  and  carry  them  pro- 
vifions,  eatables,  and  prefents  of  divers  other  kinds. 

They  interrogate  them,  with  loud  lamentable  cries, 
what  they  are  doing  j  how  they  fpend  their  time  j 
what  it  is  they  want  j  and  the  like. 

The  Quojas,  a  people  of  Africa,  offer  facrifices  of 
rice  and  wine  to  their  anceftors  before  ever  they  un¬ 
dertake  any  confiderable  adlion.  The  anniverfaries  of 

their 
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Anceftors.  their  deaths  are  always  kept  by  their  families  with 

»— -Y™—'  great  folemnity.  The  king  invokes  the  fouls  of  his 
father  and  mother  to  make  trade  flourifh  and  the  chafe 
fucceed. 

The  Chinefe  feem  to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
above  all  other  nations  in  the  veneration  they  bear 
their  anceftors.  By  the  laws  of  Confucius,  part  of 
the  duty  which  children  owe  their  parents  confifts  in 
worfhipping  them  when  dead.  This  fervice,  which 
makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  natural  religion  of 
the  Chinefe,  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Kun,  the  fifth  in  order  from  the  foundation  of 
that  ancient  empire.  Bibl.  Un.  tom.  vii.  The  Chinefe 
have  both  a  folemn  and  ordinary  worfhip  which  they 
pay  their  anceftors.  The  former  is  held  regularly  twice 
a  year,  viz.  in  fpring  and  autumn,  with  much  pomp. 
A  perfon  who  was  prefent  at  it  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremonies  on  that  occafion  :  The  facri- 
fices  were  made  in  a  chapel  well  adorned,  where  there 
■were  fix  altars  furnifhed  with  cenfers,  tapers,  and 
flowers.  There  were  three  minifters,  and  behind  them 
two  young  acolites.  The  three  former  went  with  a  pro¬ 
found  filence,  and  frequent  genuflexions,  towards  the 
five  altars,  pouring  out  wine  :  afterwards  they  drew 
near  to  the  fixth,  and  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  half  bowed  down,  they  faid  their  prayers 
with  a  low  voice.  That  being  finifhed,  the  three  ini- 
nifters  went  to  the  altar  ;  the  officiating  prieft  ^ook  up 
a  veffel  full  of  wine,  and  drank  ;  then  he  lifted  up  the 
head  of  a  deer  or  goat ;  after  which,  taking  fire  from 
the  altar,  they  all  lighted  a  bit  of  paper  :  and  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  ceremonies  turning  towards  the  people, 
faid  with  a  loud  voice,  That  he  gave  them  thanks  in 
the  name  of  their  anceftors  for  having  fo  well  honour¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  in  recompenfe  he  promifed  them,  on 
their  part,  a  plentiful  harveft,  a  fruitful  iffue,  good 
health,  and  long  life,  and  all  thofe  advantages  that  are 
moft  pleafing  to  men. 

The  Chinefe  give  their  anceftors  another  Ampler 
and  more  private  worfhip.  To  this  end  they  have  in 
their  houfes  a  niche  or  hollow  place,  where  they  put 
the  names  of  their  deceafed  fathers,  and  make  prayers 
and  offerings  of  perfumes  and  fpices  to  them  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  with  bowing,  &c.  They  do  the  like  at 
their  tombs. 

The  Jews  fettled  in  China  are  faid  to  worfhip  their 
anceftors  like  the  heathens,  and  with  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies,  except  that  they  offer  not  fwines  flefh.  Near 
their  fynagogue  they  have  a  hall,  or  court  of  anceftors, 
wherein  are  niches  for  Abraham,  Ifaac,  &c.  The  Je- 
fuits  alfo  conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  ge¬ 
neral  to  conform  to  this  and  many  other  fuperllitious 
cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  another  kind,  wherein 
the  Chinefe  fhow  their  regard  for  their  anceftors;  in 
proportion  as  any  of  their  defcendants  are  preferred 
to  a  higher  degree  of  dignity,  their  dead  anceftors  are 
at  the  fame  time  preferred  and  ennobled  with  them. 
The  kings  Yen  Van,  Veu  Van,  and  Cheu  Cum,  who 
were  defcended  from  vaffal  kings,  when  they  mounted 
the  imperial  throne,  railed  their  anceftors  from  the 
vaffal  or  depending  ftate  wherein  thefe  had  lived  to 
the  dignity  of  emperors ;  fo  that  the  fame  honours 
Were  for  the  future  rendered  them  as  if  they  had  been 
•mperors  of  China.  The  fame  example  was  followed 
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by  the  fubfequent  kings,  and  now  obtains  among  the  Anchiiops 
grandees  and  literati :  all  now  worfhip  their  anceftors,  || 
according  to  the  rank  which  they  themfelves  hold  Anchor- 
in  the  world.  If  the  fon  be  a  mandarin,  and  the  fa-  * 
ther  only  a  doftor,  the  latter  is  buried  as  a  doftor,  but 
facrificed  to  as  a  mandarin.  Lhe  like  holds  in  degra* 
dations,  where  the  condition  of  the  fathers  is  that  of 
their  fons. 

ANCHILOPS,  tvyy.vX i),  contraction,  and  arp,  eye), 
in  Medicine,  denotes  an  abcefs,  or  collection  of  mat¬ 
ter,  between  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  and  tli£  nofe. 

If  fuffered  to  remain  too  long,  or  unfkilfully  managed, 
it  degenerates,  the  ftagnating  humours  corrupt,  and 
an  ulcer  is  produced.  When  the  tumour  is  broke,  and 
the  tears  flow  involuntarily,  whilft  the  os  lachrymale  is 
not  carious,  it  is  an  cegylops  ;  but  when  the  ulcer  is  of 
a  long  {landing,  deep,  fetid,  and  the  os  lachrymale  be¬ 
comes  carious,  it  is  a  fjlula.  The  cure  is  by  reftric- 
tion  and  excifion,  tying  it  at  the  root  on  the  glandula 
lachrymalis,  and,  when  ready,  cutting  it  off.  See  Sur¬ 
gery  Index. 

AN CHISES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  Trojan  prince, 
defcended  from  Dardanus,  and  the  fon  of  Capys.  Ve¬ 
nus  made  love  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  "beautiful 
nymph ;  and  bore  him  iEneas,  the  hero  of  Vireil’s 
iEneid.  ° 

ANCHOR  (anchor a,  Lat.  from  xyxv^x,  Greek),  a 
heavy  ftrong,  crooked  inftrument  of  iron,  dropped 
from  a  fhip  into  the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  re¬ 
tain  her  in  a  convenient  ftation  in  a  harbour,  road,  or 
river. 

The  moft  ancient  anchors  are  faid  to  have  been  of 
ftone  ;  and  fometimes  of  wood,  to  which  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  wTas  ufually  fixed.  In  fome  places,  bafkets 
full  of  ftones,  and  facks  filled  with  fand,  were  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  fame  ufe.  All  thefe  were  let  down  by  cords 
into  the  fea,  and  by  their  weight  flayed  the  courfe  of 
the  fhip.  Afterwards  they  were  compofed  of  iron, 
and  furnifhed  with  teeth,  which  being  fattened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  preferved  the  veffel  immoveable; 
whence  eSsenjs  and  denies  are  frequently  taken  for  an¬ 
chors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  At  firft  there  was 
only  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called  sit ; 
but  in  a  fliort  time,  the  fecond  was  added  by  Eupala- 
mus,  or  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  philofopher.  The  an¬ 
chors  with  two  teeth  were  called  xpQ&e Xu  or  xupurouoi ; 
and  from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  our  days,  only  the  tranf- 
verfe  piece  of  wood  upon  the  handles  (the  flock)  is 
wanting  in  all  of  them.  Every  fhip  had  feveral  an¬ 
chors ;  one  of  which,  furpaffing  all  the  reft  in  bignefs 
and  ftrength,  was  peculiarly  termed  ii^x  or  facia ,  and 
was  never  ufed  but  in  extreme  danger  ;  whence  facram 
anchoram  folvere,  is  proverbially  applied  to  fuch  as  are 
forced  to  their  laft  refuge. 

The  anchors  now  made  are  contrived  fo  as  to  fink 
into  the  ground  as  foon  as  they  reach  it,  and  to  hold 
a  great  ftrain  before  they  can  be  loofened  or  diflodged 
from  their  ftation.  They  are  compofed  of  a  fliank,  a 
flock,  a  ring,  and  two  arms  with  their  flukes.  The 
flock,  which  is  a  long  piece  of  timber  fixed  acrofs  the 
Ihank,  ferves  to  guide  the  flukes  in  a  direftion  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furfaoe  of  the  ground  :  fo  that  one  of 
them  finks  into  it  by  its  own  weight  as  foon  as  it  falls, 
and  is  Hill  preferved  Readily  in  that  pofition  by  the 

flock, 
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Anchor,  ftock,  which,  together  with  the  (hank,  lies  flat  on  the 
bottom.  In  this  fituation  it  muft  neceffarily  fuftain  a 
great  effort  before  it  can  be  dragged  through  the  earth 
horizontally,  Indeed  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
violence,  of  the  wind  or  tide,  or  both  of  them,  fome- 
times  increafed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  fea,  and  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  (hip  fo  as  to  ftretch  the  cable  to  its  utmoft 
tendon,  which  accordingly  may  diflodge  the  anchor 
.  from  its  bed,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  (oft  and  oozy, 
or  rocky.  When  the  anchot  is  thus  difplaced,  it  is 
faid,  in  the  fea  phrafe,  to  come  home. 

That  the  figure  of  this  ufetul  inllrument  may  be 
Plate  more  clearly  underftood,  let  us  fuppofe  a  long  maffy 
XXXI I.  beam  of  iron  eredted  perpendicularly,  b,  at  the  lower 
Fig. 2.1s 0 1.  end  0f  which  are  two  arms,  d  e,  of  equal  thicknefs 
with  the  beam  (ufuallv  called  the  Jbank),  only  that  they 
taper  towards  the  points,  which  are  elevated  above  the 
horizontal  plane  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  the  (hank  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  ;  on  the 
upper  part  of  each  arm  (in  this  pofition)  is  a  fluke  or 
thick  plate  of  iron,  g  h,  commonly  draped  like  an  ifo- 
fceles  triangle  whofe  bafe  reaches  inwards  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  arm.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  (hank  is  fix¬ 
ed  the  ftock  tranfverfed  with  the  flukes;  the  ftock  is 
a  long  beam  of  oak,  f  in  two  parts,  ftrongly  bolted 
and  hooped  together  with  iron  rings.  See  alfo  N°  2. 
Clofe  above  the  flock  is  the  ring  a,  to  which  the  cable 
is  fattened  or  bent ;  the  ring  is  curioufly  covered  with 
a  number  of  pieces  of  fhort  rope,  which  are  twifted 
about  it  fo  as  to  form  a  very  thick  texture  or  covering 
called  the  puddening,  and  ufed  to  preferve  the  cable 
from  being  fretted  or  chafed  by  the  iron. 

Every  lhip  has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal 
anchors,  with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the  (heet,  maitreffe- 
ancre  (which  is  the  unchora  fucra  of  the  ancients)  ;  the 
belt  bower ,fccond  a/icre ;  and  final!  bower,  ancre  d'af- 
fourche,  fo  called  from  their  ufual  fituation  on  the  (hip’s 
bows.  There  are  befides  fmaller  anchors,  for  removing 
a  (hip  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour  or  river,  where 
there  may  not  be  room  or  wind  for  failing  ;  thefe  are 
the  dream  anchor,  ancre  de  tone  ;  the  kedge  and  grap¬ 
pling,  grapin :  this  laft,  however,  is  chiefly  defigned 
•for  boats. 

Method  of  Making  ANCHORS.  The  goodnefs  of  the 
anchor  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Great  care  is 
therefore  to  be  taken,  that  the  metal  it  is  made  of  be 
neither  too  foft  nor  too  brittle  ;  the  latter  rendering  it 
liable  to  break,  and  the  former  to  ftraighten. 

The  (hank,  arms,  and  flukes,  are  firft  forged  fepa- 
rately  ;  then  the  hole  is  made  at  one  end  of  the  (hank 
for  the  ring,  which  being  alfo  previoufly  forged,  is  put 
into  the  hole  of  the  (hank,  and  the  two  ends  (hut  to¬ 
gether.  After  which  the  arms  are  (hut  to  the  (hank 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  anchor  is  finilhed. 

Proof  is  made  of  anchors  by  raifing  them  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  letting  them  fall  again  on  a  kind  of 
iron  block  placed  acrofs  for  the  purpofe.  To  try  whe¬ 
ther  the  flukes  will  turn  to  the  bottom  and  take  hold 
of  the  ground,  they  place  the  anchor  on  an  even  fur- 
face,  with  the  end  of  one  of  the  flukes,  and  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  ftock  refting  on  the  furface  :  in  cafe  the 
anchor  turns,  and  the  point  of  the  fluke  rifes  upwards, 
the  anchor  is  good. 

In  England,  France,  and  Holland,  anchors  are  made 


of  forged  iron  ;  but  in  Spain  they  are  fometimes  made  Anchor, 
of  copper,  and  likewife  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South  v— “-v— ■ 
fea. 

For  the  proportions  of  anchors,  according  to  Man- 
tvaring,  the  (hank  is  to  be  thrice  the  length  of  one  of 
the  flukes,  and  half  the  length  of  the  beam.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Aubin,  the  length  of  the  anchor  is  to  be  four 
tenths  of  the  greateft  breadth  of  the  (hip  ;  fo  that  the 
(hank,  e.  gr.  of  an  anchor  in  a  veffel  30  feet  wide,  is 
to  be  12  feet  long.  When  the  (hank  is,  for  inftance, 
eight  feet  long,  the  two  arms  are  to  be  feven  feet 
long,  meafuring  them  according  to  their  curvity.  As 
to  the  degree  of  curvity  given  the  arms,  there  is  no 
rule  for  it ;  the  workmen  are  here  left  to  their  own  dil- 
cretion. 

The  latter  w'riter  obferves,  that  the  anchor  of  a  large 
heavy  veflel  is  (mailer  in  proportion  than  that  of  a 
lefier  and  lighter  one.  The  reafon  he  gives  is,  that 
though  the  fea  employs  an  equal  force  againft  a  fmall 
veffel  as  againft  a  great  one,  fuppofing  the  extent  of 
wood  upon  which  the  water  a£Is  to  be  equal  in  both, 
yet  the  little  veffel,  by  reafon  of  its  fuperior  lightnefs, 
does  not  make  fo  much  reiiftance  as  the  greater  ;  the 
defedl  whereof  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  weight  of  the 
anchor. 

From  thefe  and  other  hydroftatic  principles,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  has  been  formed  ;  wherein  is  (hown,  by 
means  of  the  (hip’s  breadth  within,  how  many  feet 
the  beam  or  (hank  ought  to  be  long,  giving  it  four- 
tenths  or  two-fifths  of  the  (hip’s  breadth  within  :  by 
which  proportion  might  be  regulated  the  length  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  anchor.  In  this  table  is  reprefented 
likewife  the  weight  an  anchor  ought  to  be  for  a  (hip 
from  eight  feet  broad  to  45,  increafing  by  one  foot’s 
breadth  ;  fuppofing  that  all  anchors  are  fimilar,  or  that 
their  weights  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  the 
(hanks. 
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M.  Bouguer,  in  his  Traits  de  Navire,  dire&s  to 
take  the  length  of  the  {hank  in  inches,  and  to  divide 
the  cube  of  it  by  1160  for  the  weight.  The  reafon 
is  obvious ;  becaufe  the  quotient  of  the  cube  of  201 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  an  anchor  weighing 
7000  lb.  divided  by  the  weight,  is  X160  ■,  and  therefore, 
by  the  rule  of  three,  this  will  be  a  common  divifor  for 
the  cube  of  any  length,  and  a  fingle  operation  will  fuf- 
fice. 

The  fame  author  gives  the  following  dimenfions  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  an  anchor.  The  two  arms  gene¬ 
rally  form  the  arch  of  a  circle,  wliofe  centre  is  three- 
eighths  of  the  (hank  from  the  vertex,  o>-  point  where 
it  is  fixed  to  the  (hank  ;  and  each  arm  is  equal  to  the 
fame  length,  or  the  radius  ;  fo  that  the  two  arms  to¬ 
gether  make  an  arch  of  120  degrees  :  the  flukes  are 
half  the  length  of  the  arms,  and  their  breadth  two- 
fifths  of  the  faid  length.  With  refped  to  the  thiek- 
nefs,  the  circumference  at  the  throat,  or  vertex  of  the 
(hank,  is  generally  made  about  a  fifth  part  of  its 
length,  and  the  fmall  end  two-thirds  of  the  throat ; 
the  fmall  end  of  the  arms  of  the  flukes,  three-fourths 
of  the  circumference  of  the  (hank  at  the  throat.  1  heGs 
dimenfions  fhould  be  greater  when  the  iron  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  efpecially  if  caft  iron  is  ufed  inftead  of  forged 
iron. 

At  Anchor,  the  fituation  of  a  (hip  which  rides  by  her 
anchor  in  a  road  or  haven,  &c.  Plate  XXXII.  fig.  1. 
N°  3.  reprefents  the  fore  part  of  a  {hip  as  riding  in  this 
fituation.  See  alfo  BUOY-Rope. 

To fijh  the  /Anchor,  to  draw  up  the  flukes  upon  the 
{hip’s  fide  after  it  is  catted.  See  the  articles  Davit 
and  Fish. 

To  Jleer  the  Jhip  to  her  ANCHOR,  is  to  (leer  the  (hip’s 
head  towards  the  place  where  the  anchor  lies  when 
they  are  heaving  the  cable  into  the  fhip  ;  that  the 
cable  may  thereby  enter  the  haufe  with  let  refiftance, 
and  the  (hip  advance  towards  the  anchor  with  greater 
facility. 

Anchor  Ground,  is  a  bottom  which  is  neither  too 
deep,  too  (hallow,  nor  rocky  •,  as  in  the  firfl  the  cable 
bears  too  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  thereby  apt  to 
jerk  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground  ;  in  the  fecond,  the 
(hip’s  bottom  is  apt  to  (trike  at  low  water,  or  when  the 
fea  runs  high,  by  which  (he  is  expofed  to  the  danger 
of  finking  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  anchor  is  liable  to 
hood  the  broken  and  pointed  ends  of  rocks,  and  tear 
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away  its  flukes,  whilft  the  cable,  from  the  fame  caufe,  Anchor 
is  conftantly  in  danger  of  being  cut  through  as  it  rubs  II 
on  their  edges.  ^Anciently, 

Anchor,  in  Architecture,  is  a  fort  of  carving  fome- '  v 
■what  refembling  an  anchor.  It  is  commonly  placed  as 
part  of  the  enrichment  of  the  boultins  of  capitals  of  the 
Tufcan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  and  alfo  of  the  boul¬ 
tins  of  bed  mouldings  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin¬ 
thian  cornices,  anchors  and  eggs  being  carved  alternate¬ 
ly  through  the  whole  building. 

Anchors,  in  Heraldry,  are  emblems  of  hope,  and 
are  taken  for  fuch  in  a  fpiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal 
fenfe. 

Anchorage,  in  Law,  is  a  duty  upon  (hips  for  the 
ufe  of  the  port  or  harbour  where  they  caft  anchor. 

ANCHOVY,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  clupea  encraficolus.  See  Clupea,  Ichthyology 
Index. 

ANCHOVY-Pear.  See  Grias. 

ANCHUSA,  Alkanet  or  Bugloss.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANCHYLOBLEPHARON.  See  Ancyloble- 

PHARON. 

ANCHYLOPS.  See  Anchilops. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  See  Ancylosis. 

ANCIEN  r,  or  AntiENT,  a  term  applied  to  things 
which  exifted  long  ago ;  thus  we  fay,  ancient  nations, 
ancient  cuftom*,  &c.  See  Antiquities. 

Ancient,  fometimes  denotes  elderly,  or  of  long  (land¬ 
ing,  in  oppofition  to  young,  or  new  $  thus  we  fay,  an 
ancient  barrifter,  ancient  buildings. 

Ancient,  in  a  military  fenfe,  denotes  either  the  en- 
fign  or  colours. 

Ancient,  in  (hips  of  war,  the  dreamer  or  flag  borne 
in  the  (tern. 

ANCIENT  DEMESNE,  in  Englijh  Law,  is  a  te¬ 
nure,  whereby  all  manors  belonging  to  the  crown  in 
William  the  Conqueror’s  and  St  Edward’s  time  were 
held.  The  numbers,  names,  &c.  hereof  were  entered 
by  the  Conqueror,  in  a  book  called  Dornefday  Book, 
yet  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  ;  fo  that  fuch  lands  as 
by  that  book  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown 
at  that  time,  are  called  ancient  demefne. — The  tenants 
in  ancient  demefne  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  who  hold 
their  lands  frankly  by  charter ;  the  other  by  copy  of 
court-roll,  or  by  the  verge,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor _ The  advantages 

of  this  tenure  are,  1.  That  tenants  holding  by  charter 
cannot  be  rightfully  impleaded  out  of  their  manor  ; 
and,  when  they  are,  they  may  abate  the  writ,  by 
pleading  the  tenure.  2.  They  are  free  from  toll  for 
all  things  relating  to  their  livelihood  and  hulhandry  ; 
nor  can  be  impannelled  on  any  inqueft. — Thefe  tenants 
held  originally  by  ploughing  the  king’s  land,  plalhing 
his  hedges,  and  the  like  fervice,  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  houfehold  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  fuch 
liberties  were  given  them,  for  which  they  may  have 
writs  of  monjlraverunt  to  fuch  as  take  the  duties  of 
toll*,  &c. — No  lands  are  to  be  accounted  ancient  de¬ 
mefne,  but  fuch  a*  are  held  in  focage.  Whether  land 
be  ancient  demefne  or  not,  (hall  be  tried  by  the  book 
of  Domesday. 

ANCIENTLY,  in  fome  ancient  (latutes,  is  ufed  fo t 
elderfbip  or  feniority.  'I  he  elder  lifter  can  demand  no 
S  f  more 
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ADcillon.  more  than  her  other  Afters,  befide  the  chief  mefne,  by 
reafon  of  her  ancienty.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the  fta- 
tute  of  Ireland,  14  Henry  III, 

ANCILLON,  David,  a  minifter  of  the  reformed 
church  at  Metz,  where  he  was  born  the  17th  of  March 
1617.  He  ftudied  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his 
age  in  the  Jefuits  college,  where  he  gave  fueh  proofs 
of  his  genius,  that  the  heads  of  the  fociety  tried  every 
means  to  draw  him  over  to  their  religion  and  party  ; 
but  he  continued  firm  againft  their  attacks.  He  went 
to  Geneva  in  1 633  ;  and  ftudied  divinity  under  Span- 
heim,  Diodati,  and  Tronchin,  who  conceived  a  very 
greaL  efteem  for  him.  He  left  Geneva  in  April  1641, 
arid  offered  himftlf  to  the  fynod  of  Charenton  in  order 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  minifter  :  his  abilities 
were  greatly  admired  by  the  examiners,  and  the  whole 
affembly  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  him,  that  they 
gave  him  the  church  of  Meaux,  the  mod  confiderable 
then  unprovided  for.  Here  he  acquired  a  vaft  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  virtue,  and  was 
even  highly  refpedted  by  thofe  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the 
year  1653,  where  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of 
the  edidl  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  returned  to  Francfort 
after  this  fatal  blow  j  and  having  preached  in  the 
French  church  at  Hanau,  the  whole  congregation 
were  fo  edified  by  it,  that  they  immediately  called  to¬ 
gether  the  heads  of  the  families,  in  order  to  propofe 
that  he  might  be  invited  to  accept  of  being  minifter 
there.  The  propofition  was  agreed  to  ;  and  he  began 
the  exercife  of  his  miniftry  in  that  church  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1685.  His  preaching  made  fo  great  a 
noife  at  Hanau,  that  the  profeffors  of  divinity,  and  the 
German  and  Dutch  minifters,  attended  his  fermons 
frequently  :  the  count  of  Hanau  himfelf,  who  had  ne#- 
ver  before  been  feen  in  the  French  church,  came  thi¬ 
ther  to  hear  Mr  Ancillon  :  they  came  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  and  even  from  Francfort ;  people  who 
underftood  nothing  of  French  flocked  together  with 
great  eagernefs,  and  faid,  they  loved  to  fee  him  fpeak. 
This  occafioned  a  great  jealoufy  in  the  two  other  mi¬ 
nifters  ;  which  tended  to  make  his  fituation  uneafy. 
He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  ;  where  he  met  with  a 
kind  reception  from  his  highnefs  the  eleftor,  and  was 
made  minifter  of  the  city.  Here  he  had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  his  eldeft  fon  made  judge  and  director  of  the 
French  in  the  fame  city,  and  his  other  fon  rewarded 
with  a  penfion,  and  entertained  at  the  univerfity  of 
Francfort  upon  the  Oder.  He  had  likevvife  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  feeing  his  brother  made  judge  of  all  the 
French  in  the  ftates  of  Brandenburg  j  and  Mr  Cayart 
his  fon-in-law,  engineer  to  his  eledloral  highnefs.  He 
enjoyed  thefe  agreeable  circumftances,  and  feveral 
others,  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Berlin  the 
3d  of  September  1692,  when  he  was  75  years  of  age. 
— Mr  Ancillon  having  got  a  confiderable  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  enabled  thereby  to  gratify  his  paffion 
for  books  j  his  library  was  accordingly  very  curious 
and  large,  and  he  increafed  it  every  day  with  all  that 
appeared  new  and  important  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
fo  that  at  laft  it  was  one  of  the  nobleft  colledlions  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  perfon  in  the  kingdom.  He 
publiffied  a  book,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  whole  dif- 
pute  concerning  Traditions  is  fully  examined  :  he  alfo 
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wrote  an  apology  for  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  Anclam 
Beza,  and  feveral  other  pieces. 

ANCLAM,  a  ftrongtown  of  Germany,  in  the  cir-  Ancony. 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania,  re- 
markable  fop  its  excellent  paftures.  It  is  ftated  on  the 
river  Pene.  E.  Long.  14.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

ANCLE,  or  Ankle.  See  Ankle. 

ANCONA,  Marquisate  of,  a  province  in  the 
pope’s  territories  in  Italy.  It  lies  between  the  gulf  of 
Venice  and  the  Appenines,  which  bound  it  on  the 
north  ;  Abruzzo  on  the  eaft  5  the  duchy  of  Spoletto, 
and  that  of  Urbino,  on  the  weft.  The  air  is  indiffer¬ 
ent  ;  but  the  foil  is  fruitful,  particularly  in  hemp  and 
flax  ;  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  wax.  and  honey.  It 
contains  feveral  large  towns,  as  Fermo,  Loretto,  Re- 
canati,  Macerata,  Jefi,  Tolentino,  Afcoli,  Ofimo,  St 
Severino,  Monte  Alto,  Camerino,  and  Ripatranfone, 
which  are  all  archiepifcopal  or  epifcopal  fees. 

Ancona,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  the  capital  of 
the  marquifate  of  that  name,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifhop. 

It  was  formerly  the  fineft  port  in  all  Italy,  being  built 
by  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  year  115;  but  was 
almoft  ruined,  arid  its  trade  loft  :  however,  it  has  again 
begun  to  revive.  Its  harbour  is  the  belt  in  all  the 
pope’s  dominions.  The  town  lies  round  it  on  two 
hills ;  one  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  Cape  St  Svriaco, 
from  whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpeft.  On  the 
other  ftands  the  citadel,  which  commands  the  town 
and  harbour.  The  ftreets  of  this  city  are  narrow  and 
uneven  ;  and  the  public  and  private  buildings  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  other  great  towns  in  Italy.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  is  a  low  dark  ftru&ure  •,  and  fhough  the  front 
is  covered  with  fine  marble,  the  architedlure  has  nei¬ 
ther  beauty  nor  regularity.  The  church  of  St  Domi¬ 
nic,  and  that  of  the  Francifcans,  have  each  an  excellent 
piflure  by  Titian.  The  exchange,  where  the  mer¬ 
chants  meet,  is  a  handfome  fquare  portico,  in  which  is 
an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Trajan,  who  firft  built  the  port. 

At  the  four  corners  are  four  other  ftatues.  The  trium¬ 
phal  arch  of  Trajan  remains  almoft  entire,  with  its  in- 
fcription.  The  common  people  in  this  town  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  particular  and  fantaflical  in  their  drefs,  but  the  bet¬ 
ter  fort  follow  the  French  mode.  It  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Loretto  j  which  ren¬ 
ders  provifions  very  dear.  The  tide  does  not  rife  here 
above  a  foot,  and  near  the  Mediterranean  it  is  fcarce 
vifible.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  36. 

ANCONES,  in  Architecture,  the  corners  or  quoins 
of  walls,  crofs  beams,  or  rafters. — Vitruvius  calls  the 
confoles  by  the  fame  name. 

ANCONY,  in  the  iron-works,  a  piece  of  hatf- 
wrought  iron,  of  about  three  quarters  of  100  weight, 
and  of  the  Ihape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  rude  and 
unwrought  at  the  ends.  The  procefs  for  bringing  the 
iron  to  this  (late  is  this  :  They  firft  melt  off  a  piece 
from  a  fow  of  call  iron,  of  the  proper  fize  ;  this  they 
hammer  at  the  forge  into  a  mafs  of  two  feet  long,  and 
of  a  fquare  ffiape,  which  they  call  a  bloom  ;  when  this 
is  done,  they  fend  it  to  the  finery  ;  where,  after  two  or 
three  heats  and  workings,  they  bring  it  to  this  figure, 
and  call  it  an  ancony.  The  middle  part  beat  out  at  the 
finery,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  of  the  ffiape  and 
thicknefs  the  whole  is  to  be  ;  this  is  then  fent  to  the 
chafery,  and  there  the  ends  are  wrought  to  the  ffiape 
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Ancoramra  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  made  into  a  bar.  See 
|j  Bar. 

Anejle.  ANCORARUM  CRBS  (Ay xvevf  tleXig),  a  city  in 
v“— the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites,  towards  the  Red  fea  ;  fo 
called  becaufe  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  ftone 
quarry,  in  which  they  hewed  ftone  anchors  (Ptolemy) 
before  iron  anchors  came  to  be  ufed.  The  gentilitious 
name  is  Ancyropolites  (Stephanus). 

ANCOURT,  Florent  Carton  d’,  an  eminent 
French  actor  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  October  1661.  He  ftudied  in  the  Jefuits 
college  at  Paris  under  Father  de  la  Rue  ;  who,  difco- 
vering  in  him  a  remarkable  vivacity  and  capacity  for 
learning,  was  extremely  defirous  of  engaging  him  in 
their  order ;  but  Ancourt’s  averfion  to  a  religious  life 
rendered  all  his  efforts  ineffectual.  After  he  had  gone 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  civil  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  17  years 
of  age.  But  falling  in  love  with  an  aCtrefs,  he  was 
induced  to  go  upon  the  ftage,  and  he  married  hen 
As  he  had  all  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  the  thea¬ 
tre,  he  foon  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf ;  and  not  be¬ 
ing  fatisfied  with  the  applaufe  only  of  an  aftor,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  write  pieces  for  the  ftage  ;  many  of  which  had 
fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  moft  of  the  players,  grew 
rich  from  the  profits  of  them.  His  merits  in  this  way 
procured  him  a  very  favourable  reception  at  court ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  (bowed  him  many  marks  of  his  fa¬ 
vour.  His  fprightly  converfation  and  polite  behaviour 
made  his  company  agreeable  to  all  the  men  of  figure 
both  at  court  and  in  the  city,  and  the  moft  confidera- 
ble  perfons  were  extremely  pleafed  to  have  him  at  their 
houfes.  Having  taken  a  journey  to  Dunkirk,  to  fee 
his  eldeft  daughter  who  lived  there,  he  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  paying  his  compliments  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  then  at  Bruffels  :  this  prince  recei¬ 
ved  him  with  the  utmoft  civility ;  and  having  detained 
him  a  confiderable  time,  difmiffed  him  with  a  prefent 
of  a  diamond  valued  at  1000  piftoles :  he  likewife  re- 
xvarded  him  in  a  very  generous,  manner,  when,  upon 
his  coming  to  Paris,  Ancourt  compofed  an  entertain¬ 
ment  for  his  diverfion.  Ancourt  began  at  length  to 
grow  weary  of  the  theatre,  which  he  quitted  in  Lent 
1718,  and  retired  to  his  eftate  of  Courcelles  le  Roy, 
in  Berry,  where  he  applied  hirnfelf  wholly  to  devotion, 
and  compofed  a  tranflation  of  David’s  Pfalms  in  verfe, 
and  a  facred  tragedy,  which  were  never  printed.  He 
died  the  6th  of  December  1726,  being  65  years  of 
age. — The  plays  which  he  wrote  are  52  in  all  •,  moft 
of  which  were  printed  feparately  at  the  time  when  they 
were  firft  reprefented  :  They  were  afterwards  collected 
into  five  volumes,  then  into  feven,  and  at  laft  into 
nine.  This  laft  edition  is  moft  complete. 

ANCRE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  with 
the  title  of  a  marquifate,  feated  on  a  little  river  of  the 
fame  name.  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  59. 

ANCUS  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fucceedcd  Tull  us  Hoftilius,  639  years  before 
Chrift.  He  defeated  the  Latins,  fubdued  the  I'ide- 
nates,  conquered  the  Sabines,  Volfci,  and  \eicntines, 
enlarged  Rome  by  joining  to  it  Mount  Janiculurn,  and 
made  the  harbour  of  Oftia.  He  died  about  615  years 
befor  the  Chriftian  era. 

ANCYLE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  (ltield  that  fell, 


as  was  pretended,  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Ancyle 
Pompilius  ;  at  which  time,  likewife,  a  voice  was  heard 
declaring  that  Rome  (hould  be  miftrefs  of  the  world  as ,  Anc>ra’ 
long  as  (he  (hould  preferve  this  holy  buckler.  It  was 
kept  with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  under  the 
direction  of  twelve  priefts  ;  and  left  any  (hould  attempt 
to  deal  it,  eleven  others  were  made  fo  like,  as  not  to 
be  diftinguiftied  from  the  facred  one.  Thefe  ancylia 
were  carried  in  proceftion  every  year  round  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Ancyle,  in  Surgery.  See  Ancylosis. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON,  (from  «v*vX6;,  bent, 
and  fix  t<pot£ o>,  an  eyelid ) ;  a  difeafe  of  the  eye,  which 
clofes  the  eyelids.  Sometimes  the  eyelids  grow  to¬ 
gether,  and  alfo  to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye, 
from  careleffnefs  when  there  is  an  ulcer  m  thefe  parts. 

Both  thefe  cafes  are  called  ancyloblepharon  by  the 
Greeks.  This  diforder  muft  be  diftinguiftied  from 
that  coalition  of  the  eyelids  which  happens  from  vif- 
cid  matter  gluing  them  together.  If  the  cohefion  is 
on  the  corner,  the  fight  is  inevitably  loft.  This  hath 
fometimes  happened  in  the  fmall  pox.  If  there  is 
only  a  growing  together  of  the  eyelids,  they  may  be 
feparated  with  the  fpecillum,  and  pledgets  kept  be¬ 
tween  them  to  prevent  their  reunion.  If  the  eyelids 
adhere  to  the  eye,  they  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  fine 
edged  knife  ;  and  their  reunion  is  to  be  prevented  by  a 
proper  ufe  of  injedlions,  and  lint  placed  between  them, 
after  dipping  it  in  fome  proper  liniment. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM  (from  uyxvX»s,  crooked,  and 
yXurcct,  the  tongue )  ;  a  contraction  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  tongue.  Some  have  this  imperfection  from  their 
birth,  others  from  fome  difeafe.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the 
membrane  which  fupports  the  tongue  is  too  ftiort  or 
too  hard  ;  in  the  latter,  an  ulcer  under  the  tongue, 
healing  and  forming  a  cicatrix,  is  fometimes  the 
caufe  :  Thefe  fpeak  with  fome  difficulty.  The  ancy- 
logloffi  by  nature  are  late  before  they  fpeak ;  but 
when  they  begin,  they  foon  fpeak  properly.  Ihefe 
we  call  tongue-tied.  Mauriceau  fays,  that  in  this  cafe 
it  is  a  fmall  membranous  production,  which  extends 
from  the  fraenulum  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  that  hinders 
the  child  from  fucking,  &c.  He  juftly  condemns 
the  cruel  praCtice  among  nurfes,  of  tearing  this  mem¬ 
brane  with  their  nails ;  for  thus  ulcers  are  fometimes 
formed,  which  are  of  difficult  cure  :  he  advifes  to  fnip 
it  with  fciffars  in  two  or  three  places,  taking  care  not 
to  extend  the  points  of  the  fciffars  fo  far  as  the  fraenu¬ 
lum.  The  intlances  rarely  occur  which  require  any 
kind  of  affiftance  ;  for  if  the  child  can  tliruft  the  tip  of 
its  tongue  to  the  outer  edge  of  its  lip,  this  difeafe  does 
not  exift  ;  and  if  the  tongue  is  not  greatly  reftrained, 
the  frtenulum  will  ftretch  by  the  child’s  lucking  and 
crying. 

ANCYLOSIS,  in  Surgery,  implies  a  diftorlion  or 
ftiffnefs  of  the  joints,  caufed  by  a  fettlement  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  or  a  diftenfion  of  the  nerves;  and  therefore  re¬ 
medies  of  a  mollifying  and  relaxing  nature  are  re¬ 
quired. 

ANCYRA,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  (Livy,  Plinv, 
Ptolemv)  ;  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  river  Halys, 

(Livy)  :  faid  to  be  built  by  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  to  take  its  name  from  an  anchor  found  there  (Pau- 
fanias).  It  was  greatly  improved  by  Auguflus,  deem- 
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Ancyftrum  ed  the  fecond  founder  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  Mar- 
y  mor  Ancyranum.  It  is  now  called  Angara,  or  Angoura, 
Andely.  £_  Long.  330.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

ANCYSTRUM.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANDABA'iYE,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  gladiators, 
who,  mounted  on  horfebaek  or  in  chariots,  fought  hood¬ 
winked,  having  a  helmet  that  covered  their  §yes. 

ANDALUSIA,  is  the  moft  weflern  province  of 
Spain,  having  Eftremadura  and  La  Mancha  on  the 
north  ;  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  ftraits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  the  ocean,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  on 
the  weft,  the  kingdom  of  Algarva  in  Portugal,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Guadiana.  It  is 
about  182  miles  long,  and  ijo  broad.  The  chief 
cities  and  towns  are  Seville  the  capital,  Baeza,  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Medina  Sidonia,  Jaen,  Port 
St  Mary,  &c.  It  is  the  beft,  moft  fruitful,  and  the 
richeft  part  of  all  Spain.  There  is  good  air,  a  ferene 
Iky,  a  fertile  foil,  and  a  great  extent  of  fea  coaft  fit  for 
commerce. 

New  ANDALUSIA,  a  divifion  of  the  province  of  Ter¬ 
ra  Firma  in  South  America,  whofe  boundaries  cannot 
be  well  afcertained,  as  the  Spaniards  pretend  a  right  to 
countries  in  which  they  have  never  eftablilhed  any  fet- 
tlements.  According  to  the  moft  reafonable  limits,  it 
extends  in  length  500  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  270  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  interior 
country  is  woody  and  mountainous,  variegated  with  fine 
valleys  that  yield  corn  and  pafturage.  The  produce  of 
the  country  confifts  chiefly  in  dyeing  drugs,  gums,  me¬ 
dicinal  roots,  brazil  wood,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fome 
valuable  timber.  To  this  province  alfo  belonged  five 
valuable  pearl  fitheries.  The  capital  of  New  Andalu- 
fia  is  Comana,  Cumana,  or  New  Corduba,  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  9.  55.  about  nine  miles  from  the  north  fea. 
Here  the  Spaniards  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  in 
the  year  1520.  The  place  is  ftrong  by  nature,  and 
fortified  by  a  caftle  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  as  appeared  in  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  af- 
faulted  by  the  Bucaniers,  who  were  repulfed  with  very 
great  (laughter. 

ANDAMAN  or  Andeman  Iflands,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  fituated  about  80  leagues  diftant  from  Tanaf- 
ferim  on  the  coaft  of  Siam.  They  are  but  little  known. 
The  Eaft  India  (hips  fometimes  touch  at  them,  and  are 
ftipplied  by  the  natives  with  rice,  herbs,  and  fruits. 
The  inhabitants  are  by  fome  reprefented  as  a  harmlefs 
inoffenfive  race  of  men,  and  by  others  as  cannibals. 
E.  Long.  92.  o.  N.  Lat.  from  io°  to  150. 

ANDANTE,  in  Mufic,  fignifies  a  movement  mode¬ 
rately  (low,  between  largo  and  allegro. 

ANDECAVI,  (Tacitus);  Andegavi,  (Pliny); 
Andes,  (Caefar);  Andi,  (Lucan):  A  people  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Celtica,  having  the  Turones  to  the  eaft,  the  Namne- 
tes  to  the  weft,  the  Pi&ones  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Au- 
Ierci  Coenomani  to  the  north  :  now  Anjou. 

ANDEGAVI,  or  Andegavus,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy;)  now  Angiers.  Called  An- 
decavi ,  (Tacitus).  W.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

ANDELY,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  parted 
in  two  by  a  paved  caufevvay.  Here  is  a  fountain  to 
which  pilgrims  flock  from  all  parts,  to  be  cured  of 
their  difordeis,  on  the  feaft  day  of  the  faint  to  which 
it  is  dedicated.  It  is  20  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rouen, 
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and  40  north-weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  1.  30.  Lat. 

49.  20.  _  _  1, 

ANDENA,  in  old  writings,  denotes  the  fwath  made  Anderfon. 
in  the  mowing  of  hay,  or  as  much  ground  as  a  man 
could  ftride  over  at  once. 

ANDEOL,  Saint,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Vi- 
varais,  five  miles  fouth  of  St  Viviers,  whofe  bifhop 
formerly  refided  there.  E.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  44. 

24. 

ANDERAB,  the  moft  fouthern  city  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Balkh,  poffeffed  by  the  Ulbeck  Tartars.  It 
is  very  rich  and  populous,  but  a  place  of  no  great 
ftrength.  The  neighbouring  mountains  yield  excel¬ 
lent  quarries  of  lapis  lazuli,  in  which  the  Bukhars 
drive  a  great  trade  with  Ptrfia  and  India. — This  city  is 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  dividing  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  Perfia  from  Great 
Bukharia.  As  there  is  no  other  way  of  eroding  thefe 
mountains  but  by  the  road  through  this  city,  all  tra¬ 
vellers  with  goods  mull  pay  4  per  cent.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  khan  of  Balkh  maintains  a  good  number  of 
foldiers  in  the  place. 

ANDERNACHT,  a  city  of  Cologne,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  is  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the 
river  Rhine  ;  and  is  fortified  with  a  wall,  caftle,  and 
bulwarks.  It  has  a  trade  in  (lone  jugs  and  pitchers, 
which  are  fent  to  the  mineral  waters  at  Dunchtlein. 

There  are  three  monafteries  here  and  feveral  churches. 

E.  Long.  7.  4.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

ANDERO,  Saint,  a  fea  port  town  in  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on  a  fmall  peninfula. 

It  is  a  trading  town,  and  contains  about  700  houfes, 
twro  parifti  churches,  and  four  monafteries.  Here  the 
Spaniards  build  and  lay  up  fome  of  their  men  of  war* 

W.  Long.  4.  3c.  N.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ANDERSON,  Sir  Edmund,  a  younger  fon  of  an 
ancient  Scotch  family  fettled  in  Lincolnfnire.  He 
was  fome  time  a  ftudent  of  Lincoln-college,  Oxford  ; 
and  removed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  became  a  barrifter.  In  the  ninth  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  he  was  both  Lent  and  Summer  reader,  and  in  the 
1 6th  double  reader.  He  was  appointed  her  majefty’s 
ferjeant  at  law  in  the  19th  year  of  her  reign;  and  fome 
time  after,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  aflize.  In  1582 
he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  in  the  year  following  was  knighted.  He  held  his 
office  to  the  end  of  his  life,  died  in  the  year  1605, 
and  was  buried  at  Eyeworth  in  Btdfordftiire.  He  was 
an  able  but  punctilious  lawyer  ;  a  fcourge  to  the  Pu¬ 
ritans ;  and  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  eftabliffied- 
church.  His  works  are,  1.  Reports  of  many  princi¬ 
pal  cafes  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  common  bench.  Lond.  1644.  fol. 

2.  Refolutions  and  judgements  on  the  cafes  and  matter, 
agitated  in  all  courts  of  Weftminfter,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Publiffied  by 
John  Goldffiorough,  Efq.  Lond.  1655,  4to.  Befides 
thefe,  there  is  a  manufeript  copy  of  his  readings  (till  in 
being. 

Anderson,  Adam,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  reverend  James  Anderfon,  D.  D.  editor 
of  the  Diplomata  Scotiee  and  Royal  Genealogies,  many 
years  fince  minifter  of  the  Scots  Prefbyterian  church 
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Anderfon,  in  Swallow-ftreet,  Piccadilly,  and  well  known  in  thofe 
Andes.  jayS  among  the  people  of  that  perfuafion  refident  in 
London  by  the  name  of  Bifhop  Anderfon,  a  learned 
but  imprudent  man,  who  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
property  in  the  fatal  year  1720.  He  married,  and  had 
iffue  a  fon,  and  a  daughter  who  was  the  wife  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  army. 

Adam  Anderfon  was  for  40  years  a  clerk  in  the 
South-fea  houle  ;  and  at  length  arrived  at  his  acme 
there,  being  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Stock  and 
New  Annuities,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  trullees  for  tftabliffiing 
the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America  ;  and  was  alfo  one 
of  the  court  of  affiftants  of  the  Scots  corporation  in 
London.  The  time  of  the  publication  of  his  “  Hifto- 
rical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,”  a  work  replete  with  ufeful  information,  was 
about  the  year  1762.  He  was  twice  married;  by 
the  fir  ft  wife  he  had  iffue  a  daughter,  married  to  one 
Mr  Hardy,  an  apothecary  in  the  Strand,  who  are  both 
dead  without  iffue ;  he  afterwards  became  the  third 
hulband  of  the  widow  of  Mr  Coulter,  formerly  a  whole- 
fale  linendraper  in  Cornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  iffue. 
She  was,  like  him,  tall  and  graceful;  and  her  face  has 
been  thought  to  have  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
ever-living  countefs  of  Delmond,  given  in  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant’s  firft  Tour  in  Scotland.  Mr  Anderfon  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Red-Lion  flreet,  Clerkenwell,  January  10. 
1775.  He  had  a  good  library  of  books,  which  were 
fold  by  his  widow,  who  furvived  him  feveral  years,  and 
died  in  1781. 

ANDES,  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  South  A- 
merica,  which  running  from  the  moll  northern  part  of 
Peru  to  the  llraits  of  Magellan,  between  3OCO  and  4000 
miles,  are  the  longett  and  moll  remarkable  in  the 
world.  The  Spaniards  call  them  the  Cordillera  de  los 
slnder.  They  torm  two  ridges,  the  lowermoft  of  which 
is  overfpread  with  woods  and  groves,  and  the  upper- 
tnoft  covered  with  everlafting  fnow.  1  hofe  who  have 
been  at  the  top,  affirm,  that  the  Iky  is  always  ferene 
and  bright ;  the  air  cold  and  piercing  ;  and  yet  fi>  thin, 
that  they  were  fcaree  able  to  breathe,  and  the  refpiration 
was  much  quicker  than  ordinary  ;  and  this  is  attended 
with  retching  and  vomiting  ;  which,  however,  has  been 
confidered  by  fome  as  mertlv  accidental.  When  they 
looked  downwards,  the  country  was  hid  by  the  clouds 
that  hovered  on  the  mountains  fides.  J  he  mountains 
juft  mentioned,  which  have  been  frequently  alcended, 
are  much  inferior  in  height  to  many  others  in  this  enor¬ 
mous  chain.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the 
mountain  called  Pichinc/ia ,  by  the  mathematicians  fent 
by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  make  obfervations 
in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Soon  after  our  artifts  arrived-at  Quito,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  the  feries  of  the  triangles  for  mea- 
furing  an  arch  of  the  meridian  to  the  (outh  of  that  city  : 
the  company  accordingly  divid'  d  themfelves  into  two 
bodies,  confifting  of  French  and  Spaniards,  and  each 
retired  to  the  part  affigncd  them.  Don  George  Juan 
and  M.  Godin,  who  were  at  the  head  of  one  party, 
went  to  the  mountain  of  Pambamarca ;  while  M. 
Bouguer,  de  la  Condamir.e,  and  Don  Ulloa,  together 
with  their  affiftants,  climbed  up  to  the  higheft  fummit 
of  Pichincha.  Both  parties  fuffered  extremely,  as  well 
frum  the  fevtrity  of  the  cold  as  from  the  impetuofity 
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of  the  winds,  which  on  thefe  heights  blow  with  incef- 
fant  violence  ;  difficulties  the  more  painful,  as  they  had 
been  little  ufed  to  fuch  fenfations.  Thus  in  the  torrid 
zone,  nearly  under  the  equinoftial,  where  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  fuppofe  they  had  moll  to  fear  from  the  heat,  their 
greateft  pain  was  caufed  by  the  exceffivenefs  of  the 
cold. 

Their  firft  fcheme  for  ffielter  and  lodging  in  thefe 
uncomfortable  regions,  was  to  pitch  a  field-tent  for 
each  company  ;  but  on  Pichincha  this  could  not  be 
done  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fummit  ;  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  hut  fo  fmall 
that  they  could  hardly  all  creep  into  it.  Nor  will  this 
appear  llrange,  if  the  reader  confiders  the  bad  difpofi- 
tion  and  fmallnefs  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the 
loftieft  crags  of  a  rocky  mountain,  iod  fathoms  above 
the  higheft  part  of  the  defert  of  Pichincha.  Such  was 
the  fituation  of  their  manfion,  which,  like  all  the  other 
adjacent  parts,  foon  became  covered  with  ice  and  fnow. 
The  afeent  up  this  ftupendous  rock,  from  the  bafe  or 
the  place  where  the  mules  could  come,  to  their  habita¬ 
tion  was  fo  craggy  as  only  to  be  climbed  on  foot ;  and 
to  perform  it  coll  them  four  hours  continual  labour  and 
pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the  body,  and  the  fub- 
tlety  of  the  air  ;  the  latter  being  fuch  as  to  render  re¬ 
fpiration  difficult. 

The  ftrange  manner  of  living  to  which  our  artifts 
were  reduced  during  the  time  they  were  employed  in 
a  geometrical  menfuration  of  fome  degrees  of  the  me¬ 
ridian,  may  not  perhaps  prove  unentertaining  to  the 
reader ;  and  therefore  the  following  account  is  given 
as  a  fpecimen  of  it.  The  defert  of  Pichincha,  both 
with  regard  to  the  operations  performed  there  and  its 
inconveniences,  differing  very  little  from  others,  an 
idea  may  be  very  eafily  formed  of  the  fatigues,  hard- 
ffiips,  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  continually 
expofed  during  the  time  they  were  profecuting  the  en- 
terprife,  with  the  condudl  of  which  they  had  been  ho¬ 
noured.  The  principal  difference  between  the  feveral 
deferts  confided  in  their  greater  or  leffer  diftance  from 
places  where  they  could  procure  provisions  ;  and  in  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was  proportionate  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  feafon  of  the- 
year. 

They  generally  kept  within  their  hut.  Indeed  they 
were  obliged  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
their  being  continually  involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that 
an  objedl  at  fix  or  eight  paces  was  hardly  ditcernible. 
When  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  clouds  by  their  gravity 
moved  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  on  all 
fides  furrounded  the  mountains  to  a  vaft  diftance,  re- 
prefenting  the  fea,  with  their  rock  like  an  ifland  in  the 
centre  of  it.  When  this  happened,  they  heard  the 
horrid  noifes  of  the  tempells,  which  then  difeharged 
themfelves  on  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
They  faw  the  lightnings  iffue  from  the  clouds,  and 
heard  the  thunders,  roll  far  beneath  them  :  and  whilft 
the  lower  parts  were  involved  in  tempt  11s  of  thunder 
and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delightful  ferenity  ;  the  wind 
was  abated,  the  Iky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  But  their 
circumftances  were  very  different  when  the  clouds  rofe  : 
their  thicknefs  rendered  refpiration  difficult  ;  the  fnow 
and  hail  fell  continually  ;  and  the  wind  returned  with 
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Andes.  '  all  its  violence  ■,  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  entirely  to 

— y -  overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together  with  their  hut, 

blown  down  the  precipice,  on  whole  edge  it  was  built, 
or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the  daily  accumulations 
of  ice  and  fnow. 

The  wind  was  often  fo  violent  in  thefe  regions,  that 
its  velocity  dazzled  the  fight,  whilft  their  fears  were  in- 
creafed  from  the  dreadful  concuffions  of  the  precipice, 
caufed  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of  rocks. 
Thefe  craflies  rvere  the  more  alarming,  as  no  other 
noifes  are  heard  in  thefe  deferts  5  and  during  the  night, 
their  reft,  which  theyfo  greatly  wanted,  was  frequently 
difturbed  by  fuch  fudden  founds.  When  the  weather 
was  any  thing  fair  with  them,  and  the  clouds  gathered 
about  fome  of  the  other  mountains  which  had  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  obfervations,  fo  that  they  could  not 
make  all  the  ufe  they  defired  of  this  interval  of  good 
weather,  they  left  their  hut  to  exercife  themfelves. 
Sometimes  they  defcended  to  fome  fmall  diftance  ;  and 
at  others,  amufed  themfelves  with  rolling  large  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks  down  the  precipice  ;  and  thefe  frequent¬ 
ly  required  the  joint  ftrength  of  them  all,  though  they 
often  faw  the  fame  effected  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
wind.  But  they  always  took  care  in  their  excurfions 
not  to  go  fo  far  out,  but  that  on  the  leaft  appearance  of 
the  clouds  gathering  about  their  cottage,  which  often 
happened  very  fuddenly,  they  could  regain  their  ftiel- 
ter.  The  door  of  tlieir  hut  was  fattened  with  thongs 
of  leather,  and  on  the  infide  not  the  fmalleft  crevice 
was  left  unftopped  ;  befides  which,  it  ivas  very  co'm- 
pa6tly  covered  with  ftraw  :  but  notwithftanding  all 
their  care,  the  wind  penetrated  through.  The  days 
were  often  little  better  than  the  nights  ;  and  all  the 
light  they  enjoyed  was  that  of  a  lamp  or  two,  which 
they  kept  continually  burning. 

Though  their  hut  was  fmall,  and  crowded  with  in¬ 
habitants,  befides  the  heat  of  the  lamps  ;  yet  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  cold  was  fuch,  that  every  one  of  them  was 
obliged  to  have  a  chafing-dilh  of  coals.  Thefe  precau¬ 
tions  would  have  rendered  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
fupportable,  had  not  the  imminent  danger  of  periffiing 
by  being  blown  down  the  precipice  roufed  them,  every 
time  it  fnowed,  to  encounter  the  feverity  of  the  outward 
air,  and  fally  out  with  (hovels  to  free  the  roof  of  their 
hut  from  the  maffes  of  fnow  which  were  gathering  on 
it.  Nor  would  it,  w  ithout  this  precaution,  have  been 
able  to  fupport  the  weight.  T  hey  v’ere  not  indeed 
without  fervants  and  Indians ;  but  thefe  were  fo  be¬ 
numbed  with  the  cold,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
they  could  get  them  out  of  a  fmall  tent,  where  they 
kept  a  continual  fire.  So  that  all  our  artifts  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  them  was  to  take  their  turns  in  this  labour  •, 
and  even  then  they  went  very  unwillingly  about  it,  and 
confequently  performed  it  (lowly. 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  this  company  fuf- 
fered  from  the  afperities  of  fuch  a  climate.  Their  feet 
were  fwelled,  and  fo  tender,  that  they  could  not  even 
bear  the  heat ;  and  walking  was  attended  with  extreme 
pain.  Their  hands  were  covered  with  chilblains  j  their 
lips  fwelled  and  chopped  •,  fo  that  every  motion  in 
fpeaking,  or  the  like,  drew  blood  ;  confequently  they 
were  obliged  to  drift  taciturnity,  and  little  difpofed  to 
laugh,  as,  by  caufing  an  extenfion  of  the  lips,  it  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  fiffures  as  were  very  painful  for  two  or  three 
days  after. 


Their  common  food  ip  this  inhofpitable  region  was  Andes, 
a  little  rice  boiled  with  fome  flelh  or  fowl  procured  from  1 
Quito  ;  and,  inftead  of  fluid  water,  their  pot  was  filled 
with  ice.  They  had  the  fame  refource  with  regard  ter 
what  they  drank  :  and  while  they  were  eating,  every 
one  was  obliged  to  keep  his  plate  over  a  chafing-difli 
of  coals,  to  prevent  his  provifions  from  freezing.  The 
fame  was  done  with  reg.  ;  to  the  water.  At  firft  they 
imagined  the  drinking  ftrong  liquors  would  diffufe  a 
heat  through  the  body,  and  confequently  render  it  lefs 
fenfible  of  the  painful  (harpnefs  of  the  cold  ;  but,  to 
their  furprife,  they  felt  no  manner  of  ftrength  in  fuch 
liquors,  nor  were  they  any  greater  prefervative  agair.ft 
the  cold  than  common  water. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  found  it  impoffible  to  keep 
the  Indians  together.  On  their  firft  feeling  of  the 
climate,  their  thoughts  were  immediately  turned  on 
deferting  their  mafters.  The  firft  inftance  they  had  of 
this  kind  was  fo  unexpected,  that  had  not  one,  of  a 
better  difpofition  than  the  reft,  (laid  and  acquainted 
them  of  their  defign,  it  might  have  proved  of  very  bad 
confequence.  The  affair  ivas  this  :  There  being  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  no  room  for  pitching  a  tent  for  the  In¬ 
dians,  they  ufed  every  evening  to  retire  to  a  cave  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ;  where,  befides  a  natural  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  cold,  they  could  keep  a  continual  fire  ;  and 
confequently  enjoyed  more  comfortable  quarters  than 
their  mafters.  Before  they  withdrew  at  night,  they 
fattened  on  the  outfide  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  was 
fo  low  that  it  was  impoffible  to  go  in  or  out  without 
(looping  $  and  as  every  night  the  hail  and  fnow  which 
had  fallen  formed  a  wall  againft  the  door,  it  was  the 
bufinefs  of  one  or  two  of  the  Indians  to  come  early  and 
remove  this  obftruClion.  For  though  the  negro  fervants 
were  lodged  in  a  little  tent,  their  hands  and  feet  were 
fo  covered  with  chilblains,  that  they  would  rather  have 
fuffered  themfelves  to  have  been  killed  than  move.  The 
Indians  therefore  came  conftantly  up  to  defpatch  this 
work  betwixt  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  :  but  they 
had  not  been  there  above  four  or  five  days,  when  they 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  to  fee  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
o’clock  come,  without  any  news  of  their  labourers  $ 
when  they  were  relieved  by  the  honed  fervant  mention¬ 
ed  above,  who  had  withftood  the  feduClion  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  informed  his  mafters  of  the  defertion  of 
the  four  others.  As  foon  as  the  fnow  was  cleared  away 
from  the  door,  they  defpatched  the  Indian  to  the  cor- 
regidor  of  Quito,  •who  with  equal  defpatch  fent  other 
Indians,  threatening  to  chaftife  them  feverely  if  they 
were  wanting  in  their  duty. 

But  the  fear  of  punifliment  was  not  fufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  this  fituation  ;  for 
within  two  days  they  deferted.  The  enrregidor  there¬ 
fore,  to  prevent  any  other  inconvenience,  fent  four  In¬ 
dians  under  the  care  of  an  alcade,  and  gave  orders  for 
their  being  relieved  every  fourth  day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  days  our  artifts  fpent  on  this 
rock,  viz.  to  the  6th  of  September,  and  even  without 
any  poffibility  of  finiftiing  their  obfervations  of  the 
angles  :  for  when  it  was  fair  and  clear  weather  with 
them,  the  others,  on  whole  fummits  the  fignals  which 
formed  the  triangles  for  meafuring  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  v’ere  hid  in  th<  clouds  ;  and  when  thofe  were 
clear,  Pichincha  was  involved  in  clouds.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  neceffary  to  ereft  their  fignals  in  a  lower  fituation, 
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and  in  a  more  favourable  region.  This,  however,  did 
not  produce  any  change  in  their  habitation  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December  •,  when,  having  finifhed  the  ob- 
fervations  which  particularly  concerned  Pichincha,  they 
proceeded  to  others  but  with  no  abatement  either  of 
inconveniences,  cold,  or  fatigue  $  for  the  places  where 
they  made  their  obfervations  being  neceffarily  on  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  deferts,  the  only  refpite  in  which 
they  enjoyed  fome  little  eafe  was  during  the  thort  inter¬ 
val  of  palling  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  all  their  llations  fubfequent  to  that  on  Pichincha, 
during  their  fatiguing  menfuration  of  the  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  each  company  lodged  in  a  field-tent, 
which,  though  fmall,  they  found  lefs  inconvenient  than 
the  hut  on  Pichincha  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
had  more  trouble,  being  oftener  obliged  to  clear  it  from 
the  fnow,  as  the  weight  of  it  would  otherwife  have  de- 
molilhed  the  tent.  At  firft,  indeed,  they  pitched  it  in 
the  moll  Iheltered  places  ;  but  on  taking  a  relolution 
that  the  tents  themfelves  lliould  ferve  for  fignals,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  inconvenience  of  having  others  of  wood,  they 
removed  them  to  a  more  expofed  fituation,  where  the 
impetuofity  of  the  winds  fometimes  tore  up  the  piquets, 
and  blew  them  down. 

Though  this  mountain  is  famous  for  its  great  height, 
it  is  confiderably  lower  than  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi : 
but  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  the  coldnefs  of  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  laft  mentioned  mountain  from  that  felt  on 
this  ;  fince  it  mud  exceed  every  idea  that  can  be  form¬ 
ed  by  the  human  mind,  though  they  are  both  feated 
in  the  midlt  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  all  this  range  of 
mountains,  there  is  faid  to  be  a  conftant  inferior  boun¬ 
dary,  beyond  which  the  fnow  never  melts  :  this  boun¬ 
dary,  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  faid  by  fome 
to  be  2434  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  by 
others,  only  2400  feet.  The  fnow  indeed  falls  much 
lower,  but  then  it  is  fubjeft  to  be  melted  the  very 
fame  day.  It  is  affirmed,  that  there  are  in  the  Andes 
16  volcanoes  or  burning  mountains,  which  throw  out 
fire  and  fmoke  with  a  terrible  noife.  The  height  of 
Chimborazo,  faid  to  be  the  higheft  peak  of  the  Andes, 
has  been  determined  by  geometrical  calculations  to  be 
20,282  feet.  But  the  great  differences  between  the 
calculators  of  the  height  of  mountains  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  muft  very  much  diminiih  the  credit  of  fuch 
calculations.  Inftances  of  this  we  have  already  given 
under  the  article  ^Etna.  No  lefs  remarkable  are  the 
differences  concerning  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  1  e- 
neriffe  ;  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Vare- 
nius,  is  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  or  19,800  feet  ; 
and  according  to  thofe  of  Dr  Htberden,  it  is  only 
1 3,396,  feet  ;  and  according  to  thofe  of  M.  Feuille,  is 
no  more  than  13,128  feet.  From  thefe  fpecimens,  we 
can  fcarce  avoid  concluding,  that  all  the  methods  hither¬ 
to  invented  for  calculating  the  exaft  height  of  moun¬ 
tains  are  infufficient. 

As  all  or  mod  rivers  have  their  foqrce  in  mountains, 
it  is  no  wonder  a  great  number  run  down  the  fides  of 
the  Andes.  Some  hurry  along  with  a  prodigious  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  while  others  form  beautiful  cafcades,  or  run 
through  holes  in  rocks,  which  look  like  bridges  of  a 
ftupendous  height.  There  is  a  public  road  through  the 
mountains,  1030  miles  in  length,  part  of  which  runs 
from  Quito  to  Cufco. 


Andes,  a  hamlet  of  Mantua  in  Italy,  the  birthplace  Andes 
of  Virgil.  Hence  the  ep;thet  Andinus  (Silius  Italicus).  ' 
Now  called  Pietola ,  two  miles  to  the  weft  of  Mantua.  doc;,^e]j, 

ANDETRIUM-,  Andretium  (Strabo)  :  Ande- 
CRIUM,  or  Andrecium  (Ptolemy):  An  inland  town 
of  Dalmatia.  The  genuine  name  is  Andctrium  (In- 
fcription).  It  is  defcribed  as  fituated  near  Salonae,  on 
a  naturally  ftrong  and  inacceffible  rock,  furrounded 
with  deep  valleys,  with  rapid  torrents  ;  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  the  citadel  now  called  Cliffa.  E.  Long. 

17.  46.  N.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ANDEUSE,  a  city  of  Languedoc  in  France,  fitu¬ 
ated  in  E.  Long.  3.  40.  and  N.  Lat.  43.  45. 

ANDOMADUNUM ;  Andomatunum  (Ptole¬ 
my)  ;  and  Antematunum  (Antonine)  ■,  Civitas 
Lingonum  (Tacitus)  :  A  city  of  Gallia  Belgica  •, 
now  Langres  in  Champagne,  fituated  on  an  eminence 
(which  feems  to  juftify  the  termination  dunum),  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,,  at  the  fprings  of  the  Marne. 
Tacitus  calls  an  inhabitant  Lingon.  E.  Long.  5.  22. 
N..Lat.  48.  o. 

ANDOVER,  a  large  market  town  in  Hampffiire, 
which  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Teft.  It  has 
feveral  inns,  which  afford  good  accommodation  for  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  and  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  w'ell  flocked 
with  provifions.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  a  fteward, 
a  recorder,  ten  approved  men,  and  twenty-two  capital 
burgeffes,  who  yearly  choofe  the  bailiff,  and  he  elects 
two  ferjeants  at  mace  to  attend  him.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  valued  at  171I.  4s.  4d.  in  the  king’s  books. 

W.  Long.  o.  56.  N.  Lat.  51.  2C. 

ANDRACHNE,  Bastard  Orpine.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANDRADA,  Diego  de  Payva  d’,  or  Andra- 
Dius,  a  learned  Portuguese,  born  at  Coimbra,  who  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  King 
Sebaftian  fent  him  as  one  of  his  divines.  There  is  fcarce 
any  Catholic  author  who  has  been  more  quoted  by  the 
Proteftants  than  he,  becaufe  he  maintained  fome  opi¬ 
nions  a  little  extravagant  concerning  the  falvation  of 
the  Heathens.  Andrada  was  efteemed  an  excellent 
preacher.  His  fermons  were  publiffied  in  three  parts, 
the  fecond  of  which  was  tranflated  into  Spaniffi  by  Be¬ 
nedict  de  Alcoran.  Many  encomiums  have  been  be¬ 
llowed  upon  Andrada.  Oforius  in  his  preface  to  the 
“  Orthodox  Explanations  of  Andradius,”  gives  him  the 
charaCler  of  a  man  of  wit,  vaft  application,  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  languages,  with  all  the  zeal  and  eloquence 
neceffary  to  a  good  preacher  j  and  R  fweidus  fays,  that 
he  brought  to  the  council  of  Trent  the  underftanding 
of  a  moft  profound  divine,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  con- 
fummate  orator. 

ANDRAPODISMUS,  in  ancient  writers,  the  fel¬ 
ling  of  perfons  for  (laves.  Hence  alfo  undrapcdi/les , 
a  dealer  in  Haves,  more  particularly  a  kidnapper,  who 
Heals  men  or  children  to  fell  them  }  a  crime  for  which 
the  Thcffalians  were  noted. 

ANDR  APODOCAPELI,  ip  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
dealers  in  (laves.  The  Andrapodocape/i  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  procefs  for  taking  off  moles  and  the  like  disfi¬ 
gurements  on  the  faces  of  the  (laves  they  kept  for  fale, 
by  rubbing  them  with  bran.  At  Athens,  feveral 
places  in  the  forum  were  appointed  for  the  fale  of  (laves. 

Upon  the  firft  day  of  every  month,  the  merchants  call- 
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A-ndrea,  ed  Avegxz-ocoKttiruXoi  brought  them  into  the  market,  and 
Andreas  expofed  them  to  fale  :  the  crier  Handing  upon  a  Hone 
"  v  eretted  for  that  purpofe,  called  the  people  together. 

ANDKEA,  Sx,  a  fmall  village  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  founded  originally  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  church  dedicated  to 
St  Andrew,  and  ferved  by  the  priefts  of  St  Thomas. — 
On  the  (hore  of  St  Andrea,  about  half  a  league  out  in 
the  fea,  lies  Mud  Bay,  a  place  which  few  in  the  world 
can 'parallel.  It  is  open  to  the  wide  ocean,  and  has  nei¬ 
ther  ifland  nor  bank  to  break  the  force  of  the  billows, 
which  come  rolling  with  great  violence  from  all  parts, 
in  the  fouth-weft  monfoons  :  but  on  this  bank  of  mud 
they  lofe  themfelves  in  a  moment  ;  and  fhips  lie  on  it 
as  fecure  as  in  the  bell  harbour,  without  motion  or  di- 
fturbance.  It  reaches  about  a  mile  along  (hore,  and 
has  been  obferved  to  fhift  its  place  from  the  northward 
about  three  miles  in  33  years.  From  St  Andrea  to 
Kranganor,  about  12  leagues  to  the  fouth,  the  water 
lias  the  bad  property  of  caufing  fwellings  in  the  legs  of 
thofe  who  drink  it  conftantly.  Some  it  affetts  in  one 
leg,  and  fome  in  both.  It  caufes  no  pain,  but  itch¬ 
ing  •,  nor  does  the  fwelled  leg  feem  heavier  to  the 
owner  than  the  fmall  one,  though  fome  have  been  feen 
a  yard  in  circumference  at  the  ancle.  The  Romifh 
legends  impute  the  caufe  of  this  diftemper  (for  which 
no  preventive  or  cure  hath  been  hitherto  found)  to 
a  curfe  laid  by  St  Thomas  upon  his  murderers  and 
their  pofterity  j  though,  according  to  the  Romans 
themfelves,  St  Thomas  was  killed  by  the  Tillinga 
priefts  at  Meliaphur,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  about 
400  miles  diftant,  and  where  the  natives  have  not  this 
diftemper. 

ANDREAS,  John,  a  celebrated  canonift  in  the 
14th  century,  was  born  at  Mugello,  near  Florence  j 
and  was  profefTor  of  canon  law  at  Padua,  Pifa,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Bologna.  It  is  faid  that  he  macerated  his 
body  with  fading  :  and  lay  upon  the  bare  ground  every 
night  for  20  years  together,  covered  only  with  the  fkin 
of  a  bear.  This  is  attefted  by  very  good  authors  •,  but 
if  the  ftory  which  Poggius  tells  of  him  in  his  jefts  be 
true,  he  muff  afterwards  have  relaxed  much  of  this  con- 
tinency :  “  Joannem  Andream  (fays  he),  dottorem 

Bonnonienfem,  cujus  fama  admodum  vulgata  eft,  fuba- 
gitantem  ancillam  domefticam  uxor  deprehendit  :  re  in- 
fueta  ftupefatta  mulier  in  virum  verfa,  Ubi  nunc,  ait 
Joannes,  eft  fapienlia  veftra  ?  I  lie  nil  amplius  locutus, 
In  vulva  iftius,  refpondit,  loco  admodum  fapientise  ac- 
commodato.”  The  French  tranflation  of  this  perhaps 
will  not  be  difpleafing. 

Jean ,  Jit  Andre ,  fameux  Do  Bear  des  Loix , 

Fut  pris  nn  jour  au  peche  tl' amourette  : 

II  acolloit  unejeune  foubrette. 

Sa  femme  vint,ft  un  /igne  tie  croix. 

Ho  ho ,  dit  elle,  ejl  ce  vous  ?  non  je  penfe  : 

Vous ,  dont  par-tout  en  vante  la  prudence. 

^u'eji  devenu  cet  efprit  ft  fubtil ? 

Le  bon  Andre,  pourfuivant  fon  negoce, 

Honteux  pour t ant,  ma  foi,  reponditi/. 

Prudence,  efprit,  tout  git  dans  cette  foffe. 

Since  it  is  agreed  that  John  Andreas  had  a  baftard, 
this  ftory  is  at  the  bottom  very  probable  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  with  the  mother  of  Banicontius  that  his  wife 
found  him.  Andreas  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named 


Novella ,  whom  he  loved  extremely  :  and  he  is  faid  to  Andreas, 
have  inftrutted  her  fo  well  in  all  parts  of  learning,  that — y— - 
when  he  was  engaged  in  any  affair  which  hindered  him 
from  reading  leisures  to  his  fcholars,  he  fent  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  room  ;  and  left  her  beauty  (hould  prevent  the 
attention  of  the  hearers,  (he  had  a  little  curtain  drawn 
before  her.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  entitled  his  commentary  upon  the  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.  the  Novella.  He  married  her  to  John 
Calderinus,  a  learned  canonift.  The  firft  work  of  An¬ 
dreas  was  his  Glofs  upon  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Decre¬ 
tals,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
wrote  alfo  Gloffes  upon  the  Clementines  •,  and  a  Com¬ 
mentary  in  regula  Sexti,  which  he  entitled  Mercuria- 
les,  becaufe  he  either  engaged  in  it  on  Wednefdays 
(diebus  Mercurii ),  or  becaufe  he  inferted  his  Wednef¬ 
days  difputes  in  it.  He  enlarged  the  Speculum  of  Du¬ 
rant,  in  the  year  1347.  This  is  all  which  Mr  Bayle 
mentions  of  his  writings,  though  he  wrote  many  more. 

Andreas  died  of  the  plague  at  Bologna  in  1348,  after 
he  had  been  a  profeffor  45  years ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Many  eulogiums  have 
been  beftowed  upon  him.  He  has  been  called  Archi - 
d old  or  decretorum :  In  his  epitaph,  Rabbi  doldorum  ; 
lux,  cenfor,  normaque  morum ;  “Rabbi  of  the  dottors, 
the  light,  cenfor,  and  rule  of  manners  And  it  is  faid, 
that  Pope  Boniface  called  him  lumen  tnundi,  “  the  light 
of  the  world.” 

Andreas,  John,  was  born  a  Mahometan,  at  Xativa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  fuocteded  his  father 
in  the  dignity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He  was  en¬ 
lightened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  by  being  preftnt  at  a  fermon  in  the  great  church 
of  Valencia  on  the  day  of  Affumption  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin,  in  the  year  1487.  Upon  this  he  delired  to  be 
baptized  ;  and,  in  memory  of  the  calling  of  St  John 
and  St  Andrew,  he  received  the  name  John  Andreas. 

“  Having  received  holy  orders  (fays  he),  and  from 
an  alfaqui  and  a  (lave  of  Lucifer,  become  a  pried  and 
minifter  of  Chrift  •,  I  began,  like  St  Paul,  to  preach 
and  publilh  the  contrary  of  what  I  had  erroneoufly  be¬ 
lieved  and  afferted ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  I  converted  at  firft  a  great  many  fouls  of 
the  Moors,  who  were  in  danger  of  hell,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  Lucifer,  and  conducted  them  into  the  way 
of  falvation.  After  this,  I  was  fent  for  by  the  mod 
catholic  princes  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Ifabella, 
in  order  to  preach  in  Granada  to  the  Moors  of  that 
kingdom,  which  their  majefties  had  conquered  :  by 
God’s  blefting  on  my  preaching,  an  infinite  number  of 
Moors  were  brought  to  abjure  Mahomet,  and  to  turn 
to  Chrift.  A  little  after  this,  I  was  made  a  canon  by 
their  grace  •,  and  fent  for  again  by  the  mod  Chriftian 
Queen  Ifabella  to  Arragon,  that  I  might  be  employed 
in  the  converfion  of  the  Moors  of  thofe  kingdoms,  who 
ft  ill  perfifted  in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and 
difhonour  of  our  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  prodigious 
lofs  and  danger  of  all  Chriftian  princes.  But  this  ex¬ 
cellent  and  pious  defign  of  her  majefty  was  rendered 
ineffettual  by  her  death.”  At  the  defire  of  Martin 
Garcia,  biftiop  of  Barcelona,  he  undertook  to  trans¬ 
late  from  the  Arabic,  into  the  language  of  Arragon, 
the  whole  law  of  the  Moors  ;  and  after  having  finifhed 
this  undertaking,  he  compofed  his  famous  work  of  1  he 
Confufion  of  the  Sett  of  Mahumed  j  it  contains  twelve 

chapters, 
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Andreini  chapters,  wherein  he  has  colle&ed  the  fabulous  ftories, 
il  impollures,  forgeries,  brutalities,  follies,  obfcenities,  ab- 
Andrew.  fUIdities,  impoffibilities,  lies,  and  contradictions,  which 
Mahomet,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Ample  people,  has 
difperfed  in  the  writings  of  that  fe£t,  and  efptcially  in 
the  Alcoran,  which,  as  he  fays,  was  revealed  to  him 
in  one  night  by  an  angel,  in  the  city  of  Meke  ;  though 
in  another  place  he  contradi&s  himfelf,  and  affirms  that 
he  was  20  years  in  compofing  it.  Andreas  tells  us,  he 
wrote  this  work,  that  not  only  the  learned  amongft 
Chriftians,  but  even  the  common  people,  might  know 
the  different  belief  and  dodtrine  of  the  Moors  ;  and  on 
the  one  hand  might  laugh  and  ridicule  fucli  infolent 
and  brutal  notions,  and  on  the  other  might  lament 
their  blindnefs  and  dangerous  condition.  This  book, 
which  was  publillied  at  firft  in  Spaniffi,  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  feveral  languages  ;  all  thofe  who  write 
againft  the  Mahometans  quote  it  very  much. 

ANDREINI,  Isabella,  a  native  of  Padua,  was 
£n  excellent  poetefs,  and  one  of  the  bell  comedians  in 
Italy,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
The  Intenti  of  Pavia  thought  they  did  theiF  fociety  an 
honour  by  admitting  her  a  member  of  it;  and  the,  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  honour,  never  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  amongft  her  titles  that  of  Acadetnica  Infanta  ;  her 
titles  were  thefe,  “  Ifabella  Andreini,  comica,  gelofa, 
academica  infanta,  detta  l’acceffa.”  She  was  alfo  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  :  which,  added  to  a 
fine  voice,  made  her  charm  both  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  audience.  She  died  of  a  mifcarriage,  at  Lyons,  the 
IOth  of  June  1604,  in  the  4  2d  year  of  her  age.  Her 
death  being  a  matter  of  general  concern  and  lamenta¬ 
tion,  there  were  many  Latin  and  Italian  elegies  print¬ 
ed  to  her  memory  :  feveral  of  thefe  pieces  were  placed 
before  her  poems  in  the  edition  of  Milan,  in  1605. 
Befides  her  fonnets,  madrigals,  fongs,  and  eclogues, 
there  is  a  paftoral  of  hers  entitled  Myrtilla,  and  let¬ 
ters,  printed  at  Venice  in  1610.  She  lung  extremely 
well,  played  admirably  on  feveral  inftruments,  under¬ 
stood  the  French  and  Spanilh  languages,  and  was  not 
unacquainted  with  philofophy. 

ANDRE  LINUS,  Publius  Faustus,  bom  at 
Forli  in  Italy.  He  was  long  time  profeffor  of  poetry 
and  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Louis  XII. 
of  France  made  him  his  poet  laureat  ;  and  Erafmus 
tells  us  he  was  likewife  poet  to  the  queen.  His  pen 
was  not  wholly  employed  in  making  verfes ;  for  he 
wrote  alfo  moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  profe,  which 
were  printed  feveral  times.  His  poems,  which  are 
chiefly  in  Latin,  are  inferted  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Delicice 
Poetarum  Ila/orum.  M.  de  la  Monnoie  tells  us,  “  that 
Andrelinus,  when  he  was  about  22  years  old,  received 
the  crown  of  laurel  :  That  his  love  verfes,  divided  in¬ 
to  four  books,  entitled  Livia ,  from  the  name  of  his 
miftrefs,  were  efteemed  fo  fine  by  the  Homan  Acade¬ 
my,  that  they  adjudged  the  prize  of  the  Latin  elegy 
to  the  author.”  He  died  in  1518.  This  author’s 
manner  of  life  was  not  very  exemplary  ;  yet  he  was  fo 
fortunate,  fays  Erafmus,  that  though  he  took  the  li¬ 
berty  of  rallying  the  divines,  he  was  never  brought  in¬ 
to  trouble  about  it. 

ANDREW,  St,  the  apoftle,  born  at  Bethfaida  in 
Galil*  e,  brother  to  Simon  Peter.  He  had  been  a  dif- 
cip’  ■  of  John  the  Bapt>  t,  and  followed  Jefus  upon  the 
teftimony  given  of  him  by  the  Baptift  (John  i.  30,  37, 
Vol.  II.  Parti. 


&c.)  He  followed  our  Saviour  with  another  of  John’s  Andrew 
difciples,  and  went  into  the  houfe  were  Jefus  lodged  ;  II 
here  he  continued  from  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after-  Ant:re'A  a' 
noon  till  it  was  night.  This  was  the  firlt  difciple 
whom  our  Saviour  received  into  his  train.  Andrew 
introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and  they  paffed  a  day 
with  Chrift,  after  which  they  went  to  the  marriage  in 
Cana  ( id .  ii.),  and  at  laft  returned  to  their  ordinary 
occupation.  Some  months  after,  Jefus  meeting  them 
while  they  were  both  filhing  together,  called  them  to 
him,  and  promifed  to  make  them  fifhers  of  men.  Im¬ 
mediately  they  left  their  nets,  followed  him  (Mat.  iv. 

J9.),  and  never  afterwards  feparated  from  him. 

After  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion,  his  apoftles  having 
determined  by  lot  what  parts  of  the  world  they  (hould 
feverally  take,  Scythia  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
fell  to  St  Andrew,  who,  according  to  Eufebius,  after 
he  had  planted  the  gofpel  in  feveral  places,  came  to 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
proconful  /Egeas,  he  was  by  that  governor’s  orders 
fcourged,  and  then  crucified.  The  particular  time  of 
his  fuffering  martyrdom  is  not  known  ;  but  all  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  martvrologies,  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  agree  in  celebrating  his  feftival  upon  the  30th 
of  November.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  decently 
interred  at  Patraj  by  Maximilla,  a  lady  of  great  quali¬ 
ty  and  eftate.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Conllan- 
tinople  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  buried  in  the 
great  church,  which  he  had  built  to  the  honour  of  the 
apoftles.  There  is  a  crcfs  to  be  feen  at  this  day  in  the 
church  of  St  Vidtor  at  Marfeilles,  which  is  believed  by 
the  Romanifts  to  be  the  fame  that  St  Andrew  was  faff* 
ened  to.  It  is  in  the  lhape  of  the  letter  X,  and  is  en- 
clofed  in  a  filver  ffirine.  Peter  Chryfologus  fays,  that 
he  was  crucified  upon  a  tree  ;  and  the  fpurious  Flip- 
poly  tus  allures  us  it  was  an  olive  tree. 

Andrew,  or  Knights  of  St  ANDREW ,  an  order  of 
knights,  mere  ufually  called  the  order  of  the  Thiftle. 

See  Thistle. 

Knights  of  St  ANDREW ,  is  alfo  an  order  inftituted  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  in  1698  ;  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  golden  medal;  on  one  fide  whereof  is  re- 
prefented  St  Andrew’s  crofs,  with  thefe  words,  Cazar 
Pierre  monarque  de  tout  le  RuJJie.  This  medal,  being 
fattened  to  a  blue  ribbon,  is  fufpended  from  the  right 
Ihoulder. 

St  ANDREW'S  Crofs,  one  in  form  of  the  letter  X. 

See  Cross. 

St  sdNDREW'sDat/,  a  feftival  of  the  Chrift  ian  church, 
celebrated  on  the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the 
apoftle  St  Andrew. 

ANDREW’S,  St,  a  town  of  Fifethire  in  Scotland, 
once  the  metropolis  of  the  Pidtifh  kingdom,  lying  in 
W.  Long.  2.  25  N.  Lat.  56.  18.  If  we  may  credit 
legend,  St  Andrew’s  owes  its  origin  to  a  Angular  ac¬ 
cident.  St  Reguius  (or  Rule ,  a>>  he  is  likewife  call¬ 
ed),  a  Greek  of  Achaia,  was  warned  by  a  vilion  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  vilit  Albion,  an  ifle  placed  in 
the  remotell  part  of  the  world;  and  to  take  with  him 
the  arm  bor.e,  three  fingers,  and  three  toes,  ol  St  An¬ 
drew.  He  obeyed,  ana  let  fail  with  ids  companions, 
but  had  a  very  tempettunus  paffage.  Ait*"  being  tolled 
for  fome  time  on  a  ltorrav  f  a,  h*.  was  at  .alt  ffiipwreck- 
ed  on  the  c«»all  of  Otholania,  in  the  ten:  ih  >f  1  1 
guilus  k.ng  of  the  Pids,  in  the  year  37  Oi  1 
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Andrew’s,  ing  of  the  arrival  of  the  ftrangars,  with  their  precious 
— \r— ■  relics,  the  king  immediately  gave  orders  for  their  re¬ 
ception,  afterwards  prefenting  the  faint  with  his  own 
palace,  and  building  near  it  the  church,  which  Hill 
bears  the  name  of  Si  Regu/us. 

At  this  time  the  place  was  fly  led  Mucrofs ,  or  the 
land  of  boars  :  all  round  was  foreft,  and  the  lands  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  faint  were  called  Bi/re/iid.  The  boars 
equalled  in  fize  the  ancient  Erymanlhian  ;  as  a  proof 
of  which,  two  tulks,  each  fixteen  inches  long  and  four 
thick,  were  chained  to  the  altar  of  St  Andrew’s.  St 
Regulus  changed  the  name  to  Kilrymont ;  and  eftablilh- 
ed  here  the  firft  Chriftian  priefls  of  the  country, 'called 
Culdees.  The  church  was  fupreme  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Pifts  ;  Ur.gus  having  granted  to  God  and  St  An¬ 
drew,  that  it  fhould  be  the  head  and  mother  of  all  the 
churches  in  his  dominion.  He  alfo  dirt£led  that  the 
crofs  of  St  Andrew  fliould  become  the  badge  of  the 
country.  In  518,  after  the  conquefl:  of  the  Piets,  he 
removed  the  epifcopal  fee  to  St  Andrew’s,  and  the  bi- 
fliop  was  ftyled  maximus  Scotorum  epifeopus.  In  1441, 
it  was  eredted  into  an  archbithopric  by  Sextus  IV.  at 
the  interceffion  of  James  III.  In  1606,  the  priory  was 
fuppreffed  ;  and,  in  1617,  the  power  of  eledlion  was 
transferred  to  eight  bifhops,  the  principal  of  St  Leo¬ 
nard’s  college,  the  archdeacon,  the  vicars  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  Leuchars,  and  Cupar.  This  fee  contained  the 
greateft  part  of  the  (hire  of  Fife,  with  a  part  of  Perth, 
Forfar,  and  Kincardine  (hires,  and  a  great  number  of 
parifhes,  churches,  and  chapels  in  other  diocefes. 

The  town  of  St  Andrew’s  was  erected  into  a  royal 
borough  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1140,  and  its  privi¬ 
leges  afterwards  confirmed.  The  charter  of  Mal¬ 
colm  II.  is  preferved  in  the  tolbooth  ;  and*  appears 
written  on  a  bit  of  parchment,  but  the.  contents  equally 
valid  with  what  would  at  this  time  require  whole  (kins. 
Here  alfo  are  kept  the  filver  keys  of  the  city  ;  which, 
for  form’s  fake,  are  delivered  to  the  king,  if  he  fliould 
vifit  the  place,  or  to  a  victorious  enemy,  in  token  of  fub- 
miffion.  In  this  place,  likewife,  is  to  be  feen  the  mon- 
Itrous  axe  which,  in  1646,  took  off  the  heads  of  Sir 
Robert  Spolfwood  and  other  diflinguilhed  loyalifts. 
The  town  underwent  a  fiege  in  1337  ',  at  which  time 
it  was  poffeffed  by  the  Englifti  and  other  partizans  of 
Baliol  ',  but  the  loyalifts,  under  the  earls  of  March  and 
Fife,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  in  three  weeks,  by 
the  help  of  their  battering  machines. 

St  Andrew’s  is  now  greatly  reduced  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  at  prefent  fcarcely  exceeding  2000. 
It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  fum  when  it  was  the 
feat  of  the  primate ;  all  that  can  be  known  is,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  period  of  its  fplendour,  there  were  between 
fixty  and  feventy  bakers  ;  but  now  nine  or  ten  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  place.  It  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  con¬ 
tains  three  principal  (Ireets.  On  entering  the  well 
port,  a  well  built  (Ireet,  (Iraight,  and  of  a  vail  length 
and  breadth  appears  ;  but  fu  graft-grown,  and  prefent¬ 
ing  fuel)  a  dreary  folitude,  that  it  forms  the  perfeCl  idea 
of  having  been  laid  wade  by  the  peftilence. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Andrew’s  was  founded  by  Bi 
Ihop  Arnold  in  1161,  but  did  not  attain  its  full  mag¬ 
nificence  till  1318.  Its  length  from  eall  to  weft  was 
370  feet;  that  of  the  tranfept,  322.  But  though  this 
vaft  pile  was  137  years  in  building,  John  Knox,  in 
June  1559,  cffeCled  its  demolition  in  a  finglc  day ;  and 
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fo  effe£lu?.lly  has  it  been  deftroyea,  that  nothing  now  Andrew’', 
remains  but  part  of  the  eaft  and  weft  ends,  and  of  the  — > 
fouth  fide. 

Near  the  eaft  end  is  the  chapel  of  St  Regulus  ;  the 
tower  of  which  is  a  lofty  equilateral  triangle,  of  20  feet 
each  fide,  and  103  feet  high  ;  the  body  of  the  chapel 
remains,  but  tire  two  fide  chapels  are  ruined.  The  ar¬ 
ches  of  the  windows  and  doors  are  round,  and  fonre 
even  more  than  femicircles ;  an  undoubted  proof  of  their 
antiquity. 

The  priory  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  H22; 
and  the  monks  (canons  regular  of  St  Auguftine)  were 
brought  from  Scone  in  1140,  by  Robert  bifirop  of  this 
fee.  By  an  aCt  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
the  prior  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and  priors,  and 
on  the  days  of  feftival  wore  a  nritre  and  all  epifcopal 
ornaments.  Dependent  on  this-  priory  were  thofe  of 
Lochleven,  Portmoak,  Monimulk,  the  ifle  of  May,  and 
Pittenweem,  each  originally  a  feat  of  the  Culdees.  The 
revenues  of  the  boufe  were  vaft,  viz.  in  money  2237k 
2s.  10-Jd.;  38  chalders  1  boll  3  firlots  of  wheat;  J32 
ch.  7  bolls  of  bear  ;  1 14  ch.  3  bolls  1  peck  of  meal ; 

131  ch.  10  bolls  1  firlot  1  peck  and  a  half  of  oats  ; 

3.  ch.  7  bolls  of  peafe  and  beans  :  480  acres  of  land  al¬ 
fo  belonged  to  it.  Nothing  remains  of  the  priory  except 
the  walls  of  the  precinCl,  which  fliow  its  vaft  extent. 

In  one  part  is  a  moft  artleft  gateway,  formed  only  of 
feven  ftones.  This  enclofure  begins  near  the  cathedral, 
and  extends  to  the  lhore. 

The  other  religious  houfes  were,  one  of  Dominicans 
founded  in  1274^  by  Bi(hop  Wiftiart ;  another  of  Ob- 
fervantines,  founded  by  Bilhop  Kennedy,  and  finiftied 
by  his  fucceffor  Patrick  Graham  in  1478;  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  (ome,  the  Carmelites  had  a  fourth. 

Immediately  above  the  harbour  flood  the  collegiate 
church  of  Kirk-heugh,  originally  founded  by  Conftan- 
tine  III.  who,  retiring  from  the  world,  became  here  a 
Culdce.  From  its  having  been  firll  built  on  a  rock,  it 
was  ftyled,  Bnepoftura  SanElce  MakIJE  de  rupe. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city  are  the  poor  remains  of 
the  caftle,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  fea.  This  fortrefs 
was -founded  in  1481,  by  Bilhop  Trail,  who  was  buried 
near  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  with  this  Angular 
epitaph  : 

Hie  fnit  ecclcfia'  dircEla  columna,  fcncflra 

Lucida ,  thuribulum  redolens,  cumpana  fonora. 

The  cafile  was  the  refidenee  of  Cardinal  Beaton  ; 
who,  after  the  death  of  George  Wifhart,  apprehending 
fome  danger,  caufed  it  to  be  fortified  fo  flrongly  as  to 
be  at  that  time  deemed  impregnable.  In  this  fortrefs, 
however,  he  was  furprifed  and  affaflinated  by  Norman 
Lefly  with  15  others.  They  feized  on  the  gate  of  the 
caftle  early  in  the  morning  of  May  29.  1346  ;  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  left  open  for  the.workmen  who  were  finifhing 
the  fortifications  :  and  having  placed  fentinels  at  the 
door  of  the  cardinal’s  apartment,  they  awakened  his 
numerous  domeftics  one  by  one  ;  and,  turning  them 
out  of  the  caftle,  they,  without  violence,  tumult,  or  of¬ 
fering  an  injury  to  any  other  perfon,  infliffed  on  Bea¬ 
ton  the  death  he  juftly  merited.  The  cnnfpirators  wi  re 
immediately  befieged  in  this  caftle  by  the  regent,  earl 
of  Arran  ;  and  notwithftanding  they  had  acquired  no 
greater  ftrength  than  130  men,  they  redded  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  for  five  months.  This,  however,  was  owing  ta 
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v-’s.  the  Unfkilfulnefs  of  the  befiegers  more  than  to  the 
— — '  ftrength  of  the  place  or  the  valour  of  the  befieged  ; 
for  in  1547  the  cattle  was  reduced  and  demoliflied. 
The  entrance  of  it  is  flill  to  be  feen  ;  and  the  window 
is  thown,  out  of  which  it  is  faid  the  cardinal  leaned  to 
glut  his  eyes  with  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  George 
Wilhart,  who  was  burnt  on  a  fpot  beneath. 

In  the  church  of  St  Salvator  is  a  moft  beautiful  tomb 
of  Bilhop  Kennedy,  who  died,  an  honour  to  his  family, 
in  1466.  The  Gothic  work  is  uncommonly  elegant. 
Within  the  tomb  were  difcovered  fix  magnificent  maces, 
which  had  been  concealed  here  in  troublefome  times. 
One  was  given  to  each  of  the  other  three  Scotch  uni- 
verfities,  and  three  are  preferved  here.  In  the  top  is 
reprefented  our  Saviour  ;  around  are  angels,  with  the 
inifruments  of  the  pafilon. 

With  thefe  are  (hown  fome  filver  arrows,  with  large 
filver  plates  affixed  to  them,  on  which  are  infcribed  the 
arms  and  names  of  the  noble  youth,  viftors  in  the  an¬ 
nual  competitions  in  the  generous  art  of  archery,  which 
were  dropt  but  a  few  years  .ago;  and  golf  is  now  the 
reigning  game.  That  fport,  and  foot-ball,  were  for¬ 
merly  prohibited,  as  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  at  all  Weapon  fchawirtgs,  or  reviews  of  the 
people,  it  was  ordered,  that  fute-ball  and golfe  be  utter¬ 
ly  cryed  down,  and  that  bowe-tnarkes  be  made  at  ilk  pa- 
v  rifh  kirk,  a  pair  of  butts  and  fchuiting  be  ufed ;  and 
that  i/k  man  fchutte  fex  Jhottes  at  leaf,  under  the  paine 
to  be  raiped  upon  them  that  cummes  not,  at  leaf  twa 
pennyes  to  be  given  to  them  that  cummis  to  the  bow- 
mar  kes  to  drink. 

The  celebrated  univerfity  of  this  city  was  founded 
in  14x1,  by  Bifhop  Wardlaw.  It  confifted  once  of 
three  colleges.  1.  St  Salvator’s,  founded  in  1458,  by 
Bifhop  Kennedy.  This  is  a  handfome  building,  with 
a  court  or  quadrangle  within :  on  one  fide  is  the 
church,  on  another  the  library  ;  the  third  contains 
apartments  for  ftuJents  :  the  fourth  is  unfinifhed. 

2.  St  Leonard’s  college  was  founded  by  Prior  Hep¬ 
burn,  in  1522.  This  is  now  united  with  the  laft,  and 
the  buildings  fold,  and  converted  into  private  houfes. 

3.  The  new,  or  St  Mary’s  college,  was  eflabliflied  by 
Archbifhop  Hamilton  in  1552;  but  the  houfe  was  built 
by  James  and  David  Bethune,  or  Beaton,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fite  of 
a  fchola  illufris  long  before  the  eflablilhment  even  of 
the  univerfity,  where  feveral  eminent  clergymen  taught, 
gratis,  the  fciences  and  languages.  But  it  was  called 
the  new  college ,  becaufe  of  its  late  erection  into  a  divi¬ 
nity  college  by  the  archbifhop. 

The  univerfity  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  an  office 
originally  defigned  to  be  perpetually  veiled  in  the  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  St  Andrews ;  but  fince  the  Reformation,  he 
is  ele&ed  by  the  two  principals,  and  the  profeffors  of 
both  the  colleges. 

The  reftor  is  the  next  great  officer ;  to  whole  care 
are  committed  the  privileges,  difcipline,  and  flatutes  of 
the  univerfity.  The  colleges  have  their  reftors,  and 
profeffors  of  different  fciences,  who  are  indefatigable  in 
.their  attention  to  the  inflrudion  of  the  fludents,  and 
to  that  effential  article  their  morals.  The  place  pof- 
feffes  feveral  very  great  advantages  refpefling  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth.  The  air  is  pure  and  falubrious  ;  the 
place  for  exercife,  dry  and  extenfivc  ;  the  exercifes 
tkemfelves  are  healthy  and  innocent.  The  univerfity 


is  fixed  in  a  peninfulated  country;  remote  from  all  Andre*  ’ , 
commerce  with  the  %vorld,  the  haunt  of  diffipation.  Andrews. 
From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  lociety,  every  ftudent’s  cha-  *~_ 
ra£ler  is  perfectly  known.  No  little  irregularity  can 
be  committed,  but  it  is  inftantly  difcovered  and  check¬ 
ed  :  vice  cannot  attain  a  head  in  this  place,  for  the  in¬ 
corrigible  are  never  permitted  to  remain  the  corrupters 
of  the  reft. 

I  he  trade  of  St  Andrew’s  was  once  very  confider- 
able.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  place  had 
thirty  or  forty  trading  veffels,  and  carried  on  a  confi- 
derable  herring  and  white  fiftiery,  by  means  of  buffes, 
in  deep  water  ;  which  filheries  had  for  ages  been  the 
grand  fource  of  their  commerce,  wealth,  and  fplendour. 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  this  whole  coaft,  and  St 
Andrew’s  in  particular,  became  a  feene  of  murder, 
plunder,  and  rapine  :  every  town  fuffered  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  magnitude  and  opulence.  Nor  were  thole 
hypocritical  ruffians  fatisfied  with  the  flopping,  mer- 
chandife,  plate,  cattle,  and  whatever  came  within  their 
fight ;  they  alfo  laid  the  whole  coaft  under  contribu¬ 
tion.  St  Andrew’s  was  required  to  pay  ioool.  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  not  being  able  to  raife  that  fum  after 
being  thus  plundered,  the  general  compounded  for 
5C0I.  which  was  railed  by  a  loan  at  intereft,  and  hath 
remained  a  burden  upon  the  corporation,  it  is  believed, 
ever  fince. 

The  harbour  is  artificial,  guarded  by  piers,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  to  give  fhelter  to  veffels  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  very  heavy  fea,  by  the  encroachments  of 
which  it  has  fuffered  much.  The  manufaflures  this 
city  might  in  former  times  poffefs,  are  now  reduced  to 
one,  that  of  golf  balls  ;  which,  trilling  as  it  may  feern, 
maintains  a  great  number  of  people.  It  is,  however, 
commonly  fatal  to  the  artifts ;  for  the  balls  are  made 
by  fluffing  a  great  quantity  of  feathers  into  a  leathern 
cafe,  by  help  of  an  iren  rod,  with  a  wooden  handle, 
preffed  againft  the  bieaft,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring 
on  a  confumption. 

Andrews,  Lancelot,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was 
born  at  London  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

After  feveral  preferments,  he  was  made  bifhop,  firft  of 
Chichefter,  then  of  Ely,  and,  in  16x0,  was  raifed  to 
the  fee  of  Winchefter.  This  very  learned  prelate,  who 
was  diftinguifhed  by  his  piety,  charity,  and  integrity, 
may  be  juttly  ranked  with  the  beft  preachers  and  com- 
pleteft  fcholars  of  his  age  ;  he  appeared  to  much  great¬ 
er  advantage  in  the  pulpit  than  he  does  now  in  his 
works,  which  abound  with  Latin  quotations  and  trivial 
witticifms.  His  fermons,  though  full  of  puns,  were 
fuited  to  the  tafle  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
were  confequently  greatly  admired.  He  was  a  man  of 
polite  manners  and  lively  converfation  :  and  could  quote 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or  even  pun,  with  King  James. 

There  is  a  pleafant  (lory  related  of  him  in  the  life  of 
Waller  the  poet.  When  that  gentleman  was  young,  lie 
had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court,  and  flood  in  the  circle 
to  fee  King  James  dine  ;  where,  among  other  company, 
there  fat  at  table  two  bifhops,  Neale  and  Andrews. 

The  king  propofed  aloud  this  quellion.  Whether  he 
might  not  take  his  fubjcfls  money  when  he  needed  it, 
without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  ?  Neale  replied. 

“  God  forbid  you  ftiould  not ;  for  you  arc  the  breath 
of  our  noftrils.”  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  faid 
to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  “  Well,  rav  lord,  what 
T  t  2  ‘  fay 
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Andrews  fay  you  ?”  “  Sir  (replied  the  bilhop),  I  have  no  Ikill 

||  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cafe?.”  The  king  anfwer- 
Androgeus  e(^  u  j\j0  pUt-oft's,  my  lord  )  anfwer  me  prefently.” 
1  “  Then,  Sir  (faid  he),  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take 

my  brother  Neale’s  money,  for  he  offers  it.”  Mr  Wal¬ 
ler  fays,  the  company  was  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  but 
the  wit  of  it  feemed  to  affeft  the  king  )  for  a  certain 
lord  coming  foon  after,  his  majefty  cried  out,  “  O,  my 
lord,  they  lay  you  lig  with  my  lady.”  “  No,  Sir  (fays 
his  iordlhip,  in  confufion),  but  I  like  her  company 
becaufe  (he  has  fo  much  wit.”  “  Why  then  (fays  the 
king))  do  not  you  lig  with  my  lord  of  Winchefter 
there  ?”  This  great  prelate  was  in  no  lefs  reputation 
and  elleem  with  King  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with 
his  predeceffors.  He  died  at  Winchefter  houfe  in 
Southwark,  September  27.  1626,  in  the  71ft  year  of 
his  age  )  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  of  St  Sa¬ 
viour’s,  where  his  executors  erefted  to  him  a  very  fair 
monument  of  marble  and  alabafter,  on  which  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  infcription,  in  Latin,  written  by  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains.  Mr  Milton  alfo,  at  17  years  of  age,  wrote  a 
beautiful  elegy  on  his  death,  in  the  fame  language.  Bi- 
fliop  Andrews  had,  1.  A  lhare  in  the  tranllation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  hiftorical  books  from  Jofhua  to  the 
firft  book  of  Chronicles  exclulively.  He  alfo  wrote, 
2.  Tortura  Torti,  in  anfwer  to  a  work  of  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  in  which  that  cardinal  affumes  the  name  of 
Matthew  Tortus.  3.  A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions-, 
and,  4.  A  Manual  of  Direftions  for  the  Vifitation  of 
the  Sick  ;  befides  the  Sermons  and  Trafts,  in  Englilh 
and  Latin,  publilhed  after  his  death. 

ANDRIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  public  entertain¬ 
ments  firft  inftituted  by  Minos  of  Crete,  and,  after  his 
example,  appointed  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  at  which 
a  whole  city  or  a  tribe  aflifted.  They  were  managed 
with  the  utmoft  frugality  )  and  perfons  of  all  ages  were 
admitted,  the  younger  fort  being  obliged  by  the  law¬ 
giver  to  repair  thither  as  to  fchools  of  temperance  and 
fobriety. 

Andria,  a  city  and  a  bifhop’s  fee  in  the  territory 
of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  pretty  large, 
well  peopled,  and  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain,  four  miles 
from  the  Adriatic  coaft.  E.  Long.  17. 4.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

ANDRISCUS,  a  man  of  mean  extraftion,  who, 
pretended  to  be  the  fon  of  Perfeus  laft  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  for  which 
reafon  he  was  called  Pfeudo-Phi/ippus,  the  Falfc  Philip. 
After  a  complete  viftory  over  Juventus,  the  Roman 
prtetor  fent  againft  him,  he  affumed  kingly  power,  but 
exercifed  it  with  vaft  cruelty.  At  laft,  the  Romans 
obliged  him  to  fly  into  Thrace,  where  he  was  betrayed 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Metellus.  This  vic¬ 
tory  gained  Macedonia  once  more  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  Metellus  the  name  of  Macedonian, 
but  coft  the  Romans  25,000  men.  Andrifcus  adorned 
the  triumph  of  Metellus,  walking  in  chains  before  the 
general’s  chariot. 

ANDROAS,  or  Androdamas,  among  ancient  na- 
turalifts,  a  kind  of  pyritae,  to  which  they  attributed  cer¬ 
tain  magical  virtues. 

ANDROGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of 
Minos  king  of  Crete,  was  murdered  by  the  Athenian 
youth  and  thofe  of  Megara,  who  envied  his  being  al¬ 
ways  viftor  at  the  Attic  games.  But  Minos  having 


taken  Athens  and  Megara,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  Andro- 
fend  him  an  annual  tribute  of  feven  young  men  and  as  gynes. 
many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur)  but y—" 
Tbefeus  delivered  them  from  that  tribute. 

ANDROGYNES,  in  Natural  Hifiohj ,  a  name  giv¬ 
en  to  thofe  living  creatures  which,  by  a  monftrous  for¬ 
mation  of  their  generative  parts,  feem  (f  it  is  only 
feeming)  to  unite  in  themfelves  the  tr  exes,  that  of 
the  male  and  of  the  female.  This  Info;  natures ,  this 
defect,  or  perhaps  redundancy,  in  the  animal  firudure, 
is  deferibed  by  medical  authors  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  “  There  is  a  depravation  in  the  ftrufture  of  the 
parts  intended  by  nature  tor  propagation,  when,  be¬ 
tides  thofe  concealed  parts  that  are  found  nec.iTary  for 
the  difeharge  of  prolific  functions,  the  pudenda  of  the 
other  fex  likewife  appear.  This  monftrous  production 
of  nature  is  diverfified  in  four  different  ways  ;  of 
which  three  appear  in  males  and  one  in  females.  In 
men,  the  female  pudendum,  clothed  with  hair,  fome- 
times  appears  contiguous  to  the  perinaeum  )  at  other 
times,  in  the  middle  of  the  ferotum  ;  at  other  times, 
which  conftitutes  the  third  diverfity,  through  that  part 
itfelf  which  in  the  midft  of  the  ferotum  exhibits  the 
form  of  a  pudendum,  urine  is  emitted.  Near  that  part 
which  is  the  teft  of  puberty,  and  above  the  pudendum, 
even  in  females,  the  mafeuline  genitals  appear  in  fome, 
confpicuous  in  all  their  three  forms,  one  re.fembling 
the  veretrum  or  yard,  the  other  like  the  two  tefticles  ; 
but  for  the  moft  part  it  happens,  that,  of  the  two  in- 
ftruments  of  generation,  one  is  feeble  and  inert  j  and 
it  is  extremely  rare  that  both  are  found  fufficiently  va¬ 
lid  and  proper  for  feats  of  love  :  nay,  even  in  a  great 
many,  both  thefe  members  are  deficient  and  impotent, 
fo  that  they  can  perform  the  office  neither  of  a  male 
nor  of  a  female.” 

With  refpeft  to  them,  it  appears,  from  a  collation 
of  all  the  circumftances  which  have  been  obferved  by 
naturalifts  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  perfeft  androgyne ,  or  real  hermaphrodite  )  that 
is  to  fay,  a  living  creature,  which,  by  its  unnatural,  or 
rather  preternatural  ftrufture,  poffeffes  the  genuine 
powers  of  both  fexes,  in  fiach  a  manner  as  to  be  qua¬ 
lified  for  performing  the  funftions  of  either  with  fuc- 
cefs:  the  irregularity  of  their  fabrication  almoft  always 
confifts  in  fomething  fuperfluous  added  to  one  of  the 
two  fexes,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
without  bellowing  the  real  and  charafteriftical  diftinc- 
tion  )  and  every  hermaphrodite  is  almoft  always  a  very 
woman.  Since  this  monftrous  exhibition  of  nature  is 
not  fuch  as  to  abrogate  the  rights  or  deftroy  the  cha- 
rafter  of  humanity  among!!  human  beings,  this  invo¬ 
luntary  misfortune  implies  no  right  to  deprive  thofe 
upon  whom  it  is  inftifted  by  nature  of  the  privileges 
natural  to  every  citizen ;  and  as  this  deficiency  is  no 
more  infeftious  than  any  other  corporeal  mutilation,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fee  why  marriage  Ihould  be  prohibited  to 
one  of  thefe  unhappy  beings,  merely  on  account  of  its 
equivocal  appearance,  which  afts  in  the  charafter  of  its 
prevailing  fex.  If  fuch  a  creature,  by  the  defeft  of  its 
conftruftion,  Ihould  be  barren,  this  does  not  infer  any 
right  of  diffolving  the  marriage  which  it  may  have  con- 
t rafted,  more  than  the  fame  fterility  proceeding  from 
any  caufe  whether  known  or  unknown,  if  his  or  her 
confort  Ihould  not  on  that  account  require  a  divorce. 
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Audio-  It  is  only  the  licentious  abufe  either  of  one  or  the  other 
gynes.  fc.\  which  can  be  fubje&ed  to  the  animadverfion  of  the 
”—v  ice.  See  Hermaphrodite. 

Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  authors  of  the  French 
Encyclopedic.  After  all,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add 
that  from  fuch  heterogeneous  matches  nature  feems  to 
recoil  with  innate  and  inextinguiffiable  horror.  Nor  are 
any  of  thefe  invincible  averfions  implanted  in  our  frame 
without  a  final  caufe  worthy  of  its  Author.  We  would 
gladly  atk  thefe  free-thinking  gentlemen,  In  cafes 
where  the  fexe3  are  fo  unnaturally  confounded,  how 
the  police  can,  by  its  moll  fevere  and  rigorous  animad- 
verfions,  either  detedl  or  prevent  thofe  licentious  abufes 
againft  which  they  remonllrate  ?  Since,  therefore, 
an  evil  fo  baneful  to  human  fociety  could  no  otherwife 
be  prevented  than  by  the  fanftion  of  Nature  againft 
fuch  horrible  conjumftions,  the  inftinftive  antipathy 
which  they  infpire  was  highly  worthy  of  her  wifdom 
and  purity. 

Axdrogyxes,  in  ancient  mythology,  creatures  of 
whom,  according  to  the  fable,  each  individual  poffeffed 
the  powers  and  characters  of  both  fexes,  having  two 
heads,  four  arms,  and  two  feet.  The  word  itfelf  is 
compounded  of  two  Greek  radical  words  j  in  ge¬ 
nitive  a  mule  ;  and  yvn,  a  female.  Many  of  the 

rabbinical  writers  pretend,  that  Adam  was  created 
double,  one  body  being  male,  the  other  female,  which 
in  their  origin  not  being  efientially  joined,  God  after¬ 
wards  did  nothing  but  feparate  them. 

The  gods,  fays  Plato  in  his  Banquet ,  had  formed 
the  ftrufture  of  man  round,  with  two  bodies  and  two 
fexes.  This  fantaftic  being,  poffeffing  in  itfelf  the 
whole  human  fyftem,  was  endowed  with  a  gigantic 
force,  which  rendered  it  infolent,  infomuch  that  it  re- 
folved  to  make  war  againft  the  gods.  Jupiter,  ex- 
afperated,  was  going  to  deftroy  it ;  but,  forry  at  the 
fame  time  to  annihilate  the  human  race,  he  fatisfied  bim- 
felf  with  debilitating  this  double  being,  by  disjoining 
the  male  from  the  female,  and  leaving  each  half  to  fub- 
fift  with  its  own  powers  alone.  He  afligned  to  Apollo 
the  talk  of  repolilhing  thefe  two  half  bodies,  and  of 
extending  their  (kins  fo  that  the  whole  furface  might 
be  covered.  Apollo  obeyed,  and  fattened  it  at  the  um¬ 
bilicus :  If  this  half  (hould  ftill  rebel,  it  was  once  more 
to  be  fubdivided  by  another  fe£tion,  which  would  on¬ 
ly  leave  it  one  of  the  parts  of  which  it  was  then  con- 
ftituted  ;  and  even  this  fourth  of  a  man  was  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated,  if  it  (hould  perfift  in  its  obftinacy  and  mif- 
chief.  The  idea  of  thefe  androgynes  might  well  be 
borrowed  from  a  paffage  in  Mofes,  where  that  hifto- 
rian  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  nature,  deferibes 
Adam  as  calling  Eve  bone  of  his  bone  and  flefb  of  his 
flefh.  However  this  may  be,  the  fable  of  Plato  has 
been  ufed  with  great  ingenuity  by  a  French  poet,  who 
has  been  rendered  almoft  as  confpicuous  by  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  as  by  his  verfes.  With  the  ancient  philofopher, 
he  attributes  the  propenfity  which  attrafls  one  of  the 
fexes  towards  the  other,  to  the  natural  ardour  which 
each  half  of  the  androgynes  feels  for  re  union  ;  and 
their  inconftancy,  to  the  difficulty  which  each  of  the 
feparated  parts  encounters  in  its  efforts  to  recover  its 
proper  and  original  half.  If  a  woman  appears  to  us 
amiable,  we  inftantly  imagine  her  to  be  that  moiety 
with  whom  we  (hould  only  have  conftituted  one  whole* 


had  it  not  been  for  the  infolence  of  our  original  double-  Androgy- 
fexed  progenitor :  nous, 

Androides. 

The  heart,  with  fond  credulity  imprefs’d,  ■■  t  j 

Tells  us  the  half  is  found,  and  hopes  for  reft  ; 

But  ’tis  our  curfe,  that  fad  experience  (hows, 

We  neither  find  our  half,  nor  gain  repofe. 

ANDROGYNOUS,  in  Zoology ,  an  appellation 
given  to  animals  which  have  both  the  male  and  female 
fex  in  the  fame  individual. — In  Botany ,  the  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  plants  as  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  fame  root. 

ANDROIDES,  in  Mechanics,  a  human  figure, 
which,  by  certain  fprings  or  other  movements,  is 
capable  of  performing  fome  of  the  natural  motions 
of  a  living  man.  The  motions  of  the  human  body 
are  more  complicated,  and  confequently  more  difficult 
to  be  imitated,  than  thofe  of  any  other  creature  } 
whence  the  conftruition  of  an  androides ,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  any  of  thefe  actions  with  tolerable 
exaftnefs,  is  juftly  fuppofed  to  indicate  a  greater  (kill 
in  mechanics  than  any  other  piece  of  workmanfliip 
whatever. 

A  very  remarkable  figure  of  this  kind  appeared 
in  Paris,  in  the  year  1738.  It  repreftnted  a  flute- 
player,  and  was  capable  of  performing  many  different 
pieces  of  mufic  on  the  German  flute  ;  which,  confider- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  blowing  that  inftrument,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  contractions  of  the  lips  neceffary  to  produce  the 
diftinctions  between  the  high  and  low  notes,  and  the 
complicated  motions  of  the  fingers,  mull  appear  truly 
wonderful. 

This  machine  was  the  invention  of  M.  Vaucanfon, 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  defeription  of  it  was  publifhed  in  the  Memoire 
of  the  Academy  for  that  year. 

The  figure  itfelf  was  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  fituated  at  the  end  of  an  artificial  rock,  and  pla¬ 
ced  upon  a  fquare  pedeftal  four  feet  and  a  half  high 
and  three  and  a  half  broad.  The  air  entered  the  body 
by  three  pipes  feparated  one  from  the  other.  It  was 
conveyed  to  them  by  nine  pair  of  bellows,  three  of 
which  were  placed  above  and  fix  below.  Thefe  were 
made  to  expand  and  contract  regularly  in  fucceffion  by 
means  of  an  axis  of  fteel  turned  round  by  fome  clock¬ 
work.  On  this  axis  were  different  protuberances  at 
proper  diftances,  to  which  were  fixed  cords  thrown 
over  pulleys,  and  terminating  in  the  upper  boards  of  the 
bellows,  (o  that,  as  the  axis  turned,  thefe  boards  were 
alternately  raifed  and  let  down.  A  contrivance  was 
alfo  ufed  to  prevent  the  difagreeable  hiding  fluttering 
noife  ufually  attending  the  motion  of  bellows.  1  his 
was  by  making  the  cord,  by  which  the  bellows  was 
moved,  pre(s,  in  its  defcent,  upon  one  end  of  a  fmallcr 
lever,  the  other  end  of  which  afeending  forced  open 
the  fmall  leathern  valve  that  admitted  the  air,  and  kept 
it  fo,  till,  the  cord  being  relaxed  by  the  defeent  of  the 
upper  board,  the  lever  fell,  and  the  air  was  forced  out. 

Thus  the  bellows  performed  their  functions  conftantly 
without  the  leaft  hiding,  or  other  noife,  by  which  it 
could  be  judged  in  what  manner  the  air  was  conveyed 
to  the  machine.  The  upper  boards  of  three  of  the 
pairs  of  bellows  were  preffed  down  by  a  weight  >>f  :our 
pounds,  that  of  three  others  by  a  weight  of  two  • 
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A^droides.  and  tliofe  of  the  three  remaining’  ones  bv  nothing  but 
"■““Nr— ■ their  own  weight. 

The  three  tubes,  by  which  the  air  entered,  terminat¬ 
ed  in  three  fmall  refervoirs  in  the  trunk  of  the  figure. 
There  they  united,  and,  afcending  towards  the  throat, 
formed  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  terminated  in 
two  fmall  lips  adapted  in  fome  meafure  to  perform  their 
proper  functions.  Within  this  cavity  alfo  was  a  fmall 
moveable  tongue  •,  which,  by  its  play,  at  proper  pe¬ 
riods,  admitted  the  air,  or  intercepted  its  pafiagc  to 
the  flute. 

The  fingers,  lips,  and  tongue,  received  their  pro¬ 
per  directions  by  means  of  a  fleel  cylinder  turned  by 
clock-work.  It  was  divided  into  1 5  equal  part',  which 
by  means  of  pegs,  prefling  upon  the  ends  of  15  differ¬ 
ent  levers,  caufed  the  other  extremities  to  afcend.  Se¬ 
ven  of  thefe  levers  directed  the  fingers,  having  wires 
and  chains  affixed  to  their  afcending  extremities,  which 
being  attached  to  the  fingers,  caufed  them  afcend  in 
proportion  as  the  other  extremity  was  prefled  down  by 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  and  vice  verfa.  Thus  the 
afcent  or  defcent  of  one  end  of  a  lever  produced  a  firni- 
lar  afcent  or  defcent  in  the  correfponding  finger,  by 
which  one  of  the  holes  of  the  flute  was  occafionally 
opened  or  flopped,  as  by  a  living  performer.  Three 
of  the  levers  ferved  to  regulate  the  ingrefs  of  the  air, 
being  contrived  fo  as  to  open  and  flrut,  by  means  of 
valves,  the  three  refervoirs  of  air  above  mentioned,  fo 
that  more  or  lefs  ftrength  might  be  given,  and  a  higher 
or  lower  note  produced  as  occafion  required.  The  lips 
were,  by  a  fimilar  mechanifm,  directed  by  four  levers, 
one  of  which  opened  them,  to  give  the  air  a  freer  paf- 
fage  ;  the  other  contraded  them  •,  the  third  drew  them 
backward  j  and  the  fourth  pufhed  them  forward.  The 
lips  were  projefted  upon  that  part  of  the  flute  which 
receives  the  air  •,  and,  by  the  different  motions  already 
mentioned,  modified  the  tone  in  a  proper  manner. — 
The  remaining  lever  was  employed  in  the  direction  of 
t>he  tongue,  which  it  eafily  moved  fo  as  to  fhut  or 
open  the  mouth  of  the  flute. 

Thus  we  fee  how  all  the  motions  neceffary  for  a 
German  flute  player  could  be  performed  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  j  but  a  confiderable  difficulty  ftill  remains,  name¬ 
ly,  how  to  regulate  thefe  motions  properly,  and  make 
each  of  them  follow  in  juft  fucceffion.  This,  however, 
was  effeffed  by  the  following  fimple  method.  The 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  terminated  on 
the  right  fide  by  an  endlefs  ferew,  confifting  of  twelve 
threads,  each  placed  at  the  diflance  of  a  line  and  a 
half  from  the  other.  Above  this  ferew  was  fixed  a 
piece  of  copper,  and  in  it  a  fleel  pivot,  which,  falling 
in  between  the  threads  of  the  ferew,  obliged  the  cy¬ 
linder  to  follow  the  threads,  and,  inftead  of  turning 
dire&ly  round,  it  was  continually  pufhed  to  one  fide. 
Hence,  if  a  lever  was  moved,  by  a  peg  placed  on  the 
cylinder,  in  any  one  revolution,  it  could  not  be  moved 
by  the  fame  peg  in  the  fucceeding  revolution,  becaufe 
the  peg  would  be  moved  a  line  and  a  half  beyond  it 
by  the  lateral  motion  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  by  an  ar¬ 
tificial  difpofition  of  tliofe  pegs  in  different  parts  of 
the  cylinder,  the  ftatue  was  made,  by  the  fucceflive 
elevation  of  the  proper  levers,  to  exhibit  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  motions  of  a  flute-player,  to  the  admiration  of 
every  one  who  faw  it. 

The  conftru&ion  of  machines  capable  of  imitating 
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even  the  mechanical  actions  of  the  human  body,  fliotv  Android? 
exquifite  fkill  •,  but  what  fhall  we  fay  of  one  capable,  v  '--y— 
not  only  of  imitating  actions  of  this  kind,  but  of  a£t- 
ing  as  external  circumftances  require,  as  though  it  were 
endued  with  life  and  reafon  ?  This,  nevertheless, 
has  been  done.  M.  de  Kempelen,  a  gentleman  of  Pref- 
burg  in  Hungary,  excited  by  the  performances  of  M. 
de  Vaucanfon,  at  firft  endeavoured  to  imitate  them, 
and  at  laft  far  excelled  them.  This  gentleman  con- 
ftrufted  an  androides  capable  of  playing  at  chefs! — 

Every  one  who  is  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  this  game 
muft  know,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  mechanically 
performed,  as  to  require  a  greater  exertion  of  the  judge¬ 
ment  and  rational  faculties  than  is  fufficient  to  accom¬ 
pli  ffi  many  matters  of  greater  importance.  An  attempt, 
therefore,  to  make  a  wooden  chefs-player,  muff  appear 
as  ridiculous  as  to  make  a  wooden  preacher  or  coun- 
fellor  of  date.  That  this  machine  really  was  made, 
however,  the  public  have  had  ocular  demondration. 

The  inventor  came  over  to  Britain  in  1783,  where  he 
remained  above  a  year  with  his  automaton. 

It  is  a  figure  as  large  as  life,  in  a  Turkilh  drefs,  fit¬ 
ting  behind  a  table,  with  doors  of  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  two  in  depth,  and  two  and  a  half  in  height. 

The  chair  on  which  it  fits  is  fixed  to  the  table,  which 
runs  on  four  wheels.  The  automaton  leans  its  right 
arm  on  the  table,  and  in  its  left  hand  holds  a  pipe : 
with  this  hand  it  plays  after  the  pipe  is  removed.  A 
chefs  board  of  18  inches  is  fixed  before  it.  This  table 
or  rather  cupboard,  contains  wheels,  levers,  cylinders, 
and  other  pieces  of  mechanifm  ;  all  which  are  publicly 
difplayed.  The  vedments  of  the  automaton  are  then 
lifted  over  its  head,  and  the  body  is  feen  full  of  fimilar 
wheels  and  levers.  There  is  a  little  door  in  its  thigh, 
which  is  likewife  opened  ;  and  with  this,  and  the  table 
alfo  open,  and  the  automaton  uncovered,  the  whole  is 
wheeled  about  the  room.  The  doors  are  then  (hut,  and 
the  automaton  is  ready  to  play $  and  it  always  takes 
the 'firft  move. 

At  every  motion  the  wheels  are  heard  ;  the  image 
moves  its  head,  and  looks  over  every  part  of  the  chefs 
board.  When  it  checks  the  queen,  it  (hakes  its  head 
twice,  and  thrice  in  giving  check  to  the  king.  It 
likewife  lhakes  its  head  when  a  falfe  move  is  made,  re¬ 
places  the  piece,  and  makes  its  own  move  j  by  which, 
means  the  adverfary  lofes  one. 

M.  de  Kempelen  remarks  as  the  moft  furprifing  cir- 
cumftance  attending  his  automaton,  that  it  had  been 
exhibited  at  Prelhurg,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  to 
thoufands,  many  of  whom  were  mathematicians  and 
chefs-players,  and  yet  the  fecret  by  which  he  governed 
the  motion  of  its  arm  was  never  difeovered.  He  prided 
himfelf  folely  in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  by  which  the  arm  could  perform  ten  or  twelve 
moves.  It  then  required  to  be  wound  up  like  a  watch, 
after  which  it  was  capable  of  continuing  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  motions. 

The  automaton  could  not  play  unlefs  M.  de  Kem¬ 
pelen  or  his  fubftitute  was  near  it  to  direct  its  moves. 

A  fmall  fquare  box,  during  the  game,  was  frequently 
confulted  by  the  exhibiter  ;  and  herein  confifted  the 
fecret,  which  lie  faid  he  could  in  a  moment  commu¬ 
nicate.  He  who  could  beat  M.  de  Kempelen  was, 
of  courfe,  certain  of  conquering  the  automaton.  It 
was  made  in  1 769.  His  own  account  of  it  was : 

“  C’eft 
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Androlepfy  “  C’eft  une  bagatelle  qui  n’eft  pas  fans  merite  da  cote 
||  du  mechanifme  :  raais  les  effets  n’en  paroiffent  11  mer- 
i  Androna.^  veilleux  qae  par  la  hardielfe  de  l’idee,  et  par  l’heureux 
»  choix  des  moyens  employes  pour  faire  illufion.” 

The  ftrongeft  and  bell  armed  loadftone  was  allowed  to 
be  placed  on  the  machine  by  any  of  the  lpedators. 

As  the  inventor  of  this  admirable  piece  of  mechanifm 
bath  not  yet  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the 
public  the  means  by  which  it  is  aftuated,  it  is  in  vain 
for  any,  except  thole  who  are  exquifitely  {killed  in  me¬ 
chanics,  to  form  conjectures  concerning  them. — Many 
other  curious  imitations  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  animals,  have  been  exhibited,  though  none 
of  them  equal  to  the  laft:  mentioned  one.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Automaton. 

ANDROLEPSY,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  aCtion 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  again!!  fuch  as  protected 
perfons  guilty  of  murder.  The  relations  of  the  deceaf- 
ed  were  empowered  to  feize  three  men  in  the  city  or 
boufe  whither  the  malefaCtor  had  fled,  till  he  were 
either  furrendered,  or  fatisfaCtion  made  fome  way  or 
other  for  the  murder. 

ANDROMACHE,  the  wife  of  the  valiant  HeCtor, 
the  mother  of  Altyanax,  and  daughter  of  Eetion  king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  HeCtor  and 
the  deltruCtion  of  Troy,  {Tie  married  Pyrrhus  j  and  af¬ 
terwards  Helenus  the  fon  of  Priam,  with  whom  The 
reigned  over  part  of:  Epirus. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  AJlroncnnj,  a  northern  con- 
Reflation,  behind  Pegafus,  CaflTopeia,  and  Perfeus.  It 
reprefents  the  figure  of  a  woman  chained  ;  and  is 
fabled  to  have  been  formed  in  memory  of  Andromeda, 
daughter  of  Cepheus  and  CaflTopeia,  and  wife  of  Per¬ 
feus,  by  whom  the  had  been  delivered  from  a  fea  mon- 
fter,  to  which  {he  had  been  expofed  to  be  devoured 
for  her  mother’s  pride.  Minerva  tranflated  her  into 
the  heavens. 

The  itars  in  the  conftellation  Andromeda,  in  Pt'olc- 
my’s  catalogue  are  25,  in  Tycho’s  22,  in  Bayer’s  27, 
in  Mr  Flamfted’s  no  lefs  than  84. 

Andromeda,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  admired  by  t lie  ancients  above  afl  the  other 
compofitions  of  that  poet,  but  now  lo.l. 

It  was  the  reprefentation  of  this  play,  in  a  hot  fum- 
mer  day,  that  occafioned  that  epidemic  fever,  or  pbren- 
fy,  for  which  the  Abderitesare  often  mentioned,  where¬ 
in  they  walked  about  the  ftreets,  rehearfing  verfes,  and 
aCTing  parts  of  this  piece.  See  Ais-DKRa. 

Andromeda,  or  March  CijJlus.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANDRON.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  houfes  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  men  j  in  which 
fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  Gynceceum. —  L  he  Greeks 
alfo  gave  their  dining-rooms  the  title  of  andron,  be- 
caufe  the  women  had  no  admittance  to  feafts  with  the 
men. 

ANDRON  A,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  flreet, 
or  public  place,  where  people  met  and  convened  toge¬ 
ther.  In  fome  writers,  androna  is  more  exprefsly  ufed 
for  the  fpace  between  two'dioulcs  ;  in  which  fen!e,  the 
Greeks  alfo  ufe  the  term  for  the  way  or  paf- 

{age  betuoen  two  apartmtnts. 

Androna  is  alfo  ufed,  ill  ecclefnftical  writers,  for 
that  part  in  churches  deflined  for  the  men.  Anciently 
it  was  t lie  cuftom  for  the  men  and  women  to  have  lcpa- 
:ate  apartments  in  places  of  worlhip,  where  they  per¬ 


formed  their  devotions  afunder  ;  which  method  is  flill  Androni- 
religioufly  obferved  in  the  Greek  church.  The  <»,  rus. 
or  androna ,  was  in  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  church,  and  v“" 
the  women’s  apartment  on  the  northern. 

ANDRONI C US  I.  Comnenus,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft,  was  the  fon  of  Ifaac,  and  grandfon  of  Alexius 
Comnenus.  Naturally  endowed  with  a  vigorous  habit 
of  body,  and  a  firm  mind,  adlive,  temperate,  martial, 
and  eloquent,  he  fliines  as  one  of  the  moll  confpicuous 
characters  of  his  age.  Following  the  bent  of  his  incli¬ 
nation,  he  attended  the  Roman  army  in  their  retreat  5 
but  in  their  march  through  Afia  Minor,  wandering  in¬ 
to  the  mountains,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome  Tur- 
kilh  huntfmen,  was  carried  to  the  fultan,  and  remained 
his  prifoner.  But  regaining  his  liberty,  both  his  virtues 
and  vices  foon  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his 
coufin  Manuel,  the  reigning  emperor.  The  vicious 
heart  of  Andronicus  manifefted  itfelf  clearly  in  main¬ 
taining  a  licentious  correfpondence  with  Eudocia  the 
emperor’s  niece,  while  the  emperor  himfelf  lived  in 
public  inceft  with  her  filler  Theodora.  Kis  martial 
fpirit  gained  him  a  cor.fiderable  command  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  laid  liege  to  Mopfueftia:  but  by  a  fuccefsful 
Tally  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  retire  in  conliderable  diforder.  Inflamed  with  a 
defire  of  revenging  the  infamy  of  their  lifter  in  his 
blood,  the  brothers  of  Eudocia  made  an  unfilccefsful 
attempt  to  affaflinate  Andronicus  at  midnight  in  his 
tent  ;  but  being  providentially  awakened,  he  defended 
himfelf  with  furprifing  bravery,  forced  his  way  through 
his  enemies,  and  efcaped  in  fafety.  Afterwards  en- 
gaging  in  a  treafonable  correfpondence,  with  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  he  was 
arrefted,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  He  remained 
in  this  ltate  about  twelve  years,  and  after  feveral  re¬ 
peated  attempts  to  efcape,  lie  at  laft  effectuated  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  court  of  the  great  duke 
of  Ruflia.  The  cunning  of  Andronicus  foon  found 
means  to  regain  his  favour  with  the  emperor  Manuel  j 
for  having  exerted  afl  his  influence,  he  fucceeded  in 
obtaining  the  Ruffian  prince,  to  engage  to  join  his  troops 
with  thofe  of  Manuel,  in  the  invafion  of  Hungary. 
Accordingly,  on  account  of  his  important  fervice,  he 
obtained  a  free  pardon,  from  the  emperor,  a-.id  after  an 
expedition  to  the  Danube,  returned  with  him  to  Con- 
ftantinople.  He  again  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the 
emperor,  by  refuting  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  prince  of  Hungary,  his  intended  fon-in-law,  and 
confequently  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  was 
thereupon,  returned  to  his  former  command  in  Cilicia. 

While  redding  here,  his  powerful  addrels  captivated 
the  heart  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Latin  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  lifter  to  the  emprefs  Maria ;  and  in  her 
company,  he  fpent  his  time  in  afl  the  amufements  that 
country  could  afford,  till  the  emperor’s  refentment  put 
a  ftop  to  their  correfpondence.  Thus  circumftancedj 
lie  collected  a  band  of  adventurer1-,  and  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  where  by  his  inllnuating 
turn  of  mind,  he  fo  far  fucceeded  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  the  king  and  clergy,  as  to  be  inverted  with  the 
lordlhip  of  Berytus  on  the.coaft  of  Phoenicia.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  Theodora  the  beautiful  widow  of  Bald¬ 
win,  king  of  Jtrufalem,  and  nearly  allied  in  blood  to 
him,  refided.  The  pcrfonal  accoinpliflimcnts  and  ad- 
drefs  of  Andronicus  captivated  her  heart,  and  (he  be¬ 
came 
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Ar.droni-  came  the  third  vidlim  to  his  artful  feduflion,  and 
cus.  lived  publicly  as  his  concubine.  Still  purfued  by 
“—V—'  the  emperor  with  unabating  refentment,  he  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Damafcus,  and  then  in  feveral  other 
places  in  the  eaft,  till  at  length  he  fettled  in  Afia 
Minor.  While  refiding  here,  he  made  frequent  in- 
xurfions  into  the  province  of  Frebizond,  and  feldom  re¬ 
turned  without  fuccefs.  After  feveral  occurrences, 
Theodora  was  made  captive,  by  the  governor  of  Trebi- 
zond,  along  with  her  two  children,  and  fent  to  Con¬ 
ftantinople  :  upon  which  Andronicus  implored  and  ob¬ 
tained  pardon.  He  a&ed  the  affedted  penitent  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  again  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the 
favours  both  of  the  church  and  date  :  but  was  fent  to 
dwell  at  Oenoe,  a  town  fituated  on  the  Euxine  coaft. 

In  the  year  1177  Manuel  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Alexius  II.  a  youth  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  without  wifdom  or  experience,  by  which 
the  ambition  of  Andronicus  was  again  called  into  ac¬ 
tion.  A  civil  war  having  been  occafioned,  by  the 
mifeonduft  of  the  emprefs  in  Conftantinople,  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  directed  towards  Andronicus,  as  the  only 
perfon  whofe  rank  and  accomplilhments  could  reftore 
the  public  tranquillity.  Incited  by  the  patriarchs  and 
patricians,  he  marched  towards  Conftantinople,  which 
he  entered,  took  poffeflion  of  the  palace,  confined  the 
emprefs,  configned  her  minifter  to  death,  affirmed  the 
office  of  protedlor,  put  to  death  many  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  tried  and  executed  the  queen,  on  a  charge  of  cor- 
refponding  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  vow'ed  fi¬ 
delity  to  the  young  emperor  upon  his  coronation,  at 
the  fame  time  teaching  the  neceflity  of  an  experienced 
ruler,  to  affuage  the  evils  that  threatened  the  empire  ; 
upon  which  his  adherents  called  out  “  Long  live  Alex¬ 
ius  and  Andronicus,  Roman  emperors.”  While  he 
affedted  reludtance,  he  was  elevated  to  a  partnerlhip  in 
the  empire.  1  his  conjunction  of  the  royal  power  was 
foon  diflblved,  by  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Alex¬ 
ius.  I  he  body  of  the  deceafed  being  brought  into  his 
prefence,  ftriking  it  with  his  foot,  he  faid,  “  Thy  father 
was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a  whore,  and  thyfelf  a  fool.” 
Having  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  foie  emperor,  A.  D. 

1 183,  he  continued  to  fway  the  feeptre,  with  a  mixture 
of  juftice  and  bounty  towards  his  fubjedts  at  large,  but 
thofe  whom  he  feared  or  hated  he  governed  with  the 
moft  cruel  tyranny.  Ihe  noble  families  that  were  either 
cut  off,  or  exiled  by  him,  were  all  allied  to  the  Comneni. 
Some  of  thefe  were  engaged  in  revolt-,  and  the  public 
calamity  was  heightened,  by  an  invafion  of  the  Sicilians, 
in  which  they  took  and  facked  Theffalonica.  A  rival 
without  merit,  and  a  people  without  arms,  at  lalt  over¬ 
turned  his  throne.  A  defeendant  from  the  firft  Alexius, 
in  the  female  line,  named  Ifaac  Angelus,  being  fingled 
out  by  Andronicus,  as  a  vidtim  to  his  cruelty,  he  with 
courage  and  refolution  defended  his  life  and  liberty, 
flew  his  executioner,  fled  to  the  church  of  St  Sophia, 
and  there  took  refuge  with  feveral  of  his  friends.  Ifaac 
was  inftantly  raffed  by  the  populace,  from  a  fandtuary 
to  a  throne.  When  this  event  took  place,  Andronicus 
was  abfeiat  from  Conftantinople  ;  but  he  no  fooner  heard 
of  it,  than  he  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  returned.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  lie  found  himfelf  deferted  by  all,  and 
was  feized,  and  dragged  in  chains  before  the  new  em¬ 
peror.  All  the  eloquence  he  difplayed  was  of  no  avail  j 
for  Ifaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  thofe  whom 


he  had  injured,  and  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  he  en¬ 
dured  with  uncommon  patience,  all  the  infultsand  tor¬ 
ments  that  were  inflidted  upon  him.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  he  would  frequently  cry  out,  “  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me,”  and,  “  why  will  you  bruife  a  broken  reed.” 
At  laft,  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plunging  their 
fwords  into  his  body,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  His  death, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  terminated  the  dynafty  of 
the  Comneni.  (Gen.  Biog .) 

ANDRONICUS  of  Cyrrhus ,  an  Athenian  aftronomer, 
built  at  Athens  an  odtagon  tower,  with  figures  carved 
on  each  fide,  reprefenting  the  eight  principal  winds. 
A  brafs  Triton  at  the  fummit,  with  a  rod  in  its  hand, 
turned  round  by  the  wind,  pointed  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  blew.  From  this  model  is  derived  the 
cuftom  of  placing  weathercocks  on  fteeples. 

ANDROPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name 
of  a  nation  whofe  country,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  adjacent  to  Scythia.  Their  name,  compounded  of 
two  Greek  words,  fignifies  man-eaters.  Herodotus 
does  not  inform  us  whether  their  manner  of  fubfifting 
correfponded  with  their  name  :  whether  they  were  fo 
favage  as  to  eat  human  flefli.  See  the  article  Anthro¬ 
pophagi.  They  are  reprefented,  however,  as  the 
moft  barbarous  and  fierce  of  all  nations.  They  were 
not  governed  by  laws  5  the  care  of  their  cattle  was 
their  chief  employment.  Their  drefs  was  like  that  of 
the  Scythians  j  and  they  had  a  language  peculiar  to 
themfelves. 

ANDROPOGON,  or  Man’s-Beard.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANDROS,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  lying  be¬ 
tween  J  enedos  and  Euboea  :  being  one  mile  diftant 
from  the  former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  The  ancients 
gave  it  various  names,  viz.  Cauros,  Lafia,  Nonagria, 
Epagris,  Antandros,  and  Hydrufia.  The  name  of 
Andros  it  received  from  one  Andrcus,  appointed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Rhadamanthus,  one 
of  the  generals,  to  govern  the  Cyclades,  after  they  had 
of  their  own  accord  fubmitted  to  him.  As  to  the  name 
of  Antandros ,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  Afcanius 
the  fon  of  HLneas,  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Pelaf- 
gians,  gave  them  this  iiland  for  his  ranfom,  which  on 
that  account  was  called  Antandros ,  or  “  delivered  for 
one  man.”  The  name  of  Hydrufa  it  obtained  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  places  well  fupplied  with  water.  It 
had  formerly  a  city  of  great  note,  bearing  the  fame 
name,  and  fituated  very  advantageouily  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  which  commanded  the  whole  coaft.  In  this 
city,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  flood  a  famous 
temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  Near  this  temple,  Mu- 
tianus,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  tells  us,  there  was  a  lpring 
called  the  gift  of  Jupiter  ;  the  water  of  which  had  the 
tafte  of  wine  in  the  month  of  January,  during  the 
feaft  of  Bacchus,  which  lalled  leven  days.  The  fame 
author  adds,  that  the  waters,  if  carried  to  a  place 
whence  the  temple  could  not  be  feen,  loft  their  mira¬ 
culous  tafte.  Paufanias  makes  no  mention  of  this 
fpring  ;  but  fays,  that,  during  the  feaft  of  Bacchus, 
wine  flowed,  or  was  at  leaft  by  the  Andrians  believed 
to  flow,  from  the  temple  of  that  god.  The  prielts,  no 
doubt,  found  their  account  in  keeping  up  this  belief, 
by  conveying,  through  fecret  conduits,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine  into  the  temple. 

The  Andrians  were  the  firft  of  all  the  iflanders  who 

joined 
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Andros,  joined  the  Perfians  at  the  time  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  •, 

- *  and  therefore  Themiftocles,  after  the  victory  at  Sala- 

mis,  refolved  to  attack,  the  city  of  Andros,  and  oblige 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  large  contributions  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  fleet.  Having  landed  his  men  on  the 
ifland,  he  fent  heralds  to  the  magiftrates,  acquainting 
them,  that  the  Athenians  were  coming  againft  them 
with  two  powerful  divinities,  perfuajion  and  force;  and 
therefore  they  muft  part  with  their  money  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  The  Andrians  replied,  That  they  like- 
wife  had  two  mighty  deities  who  were  very  fond  of 
their  ifland,  viz.  poverty  and  impojjtbility ;  and  there¬ 
fore  could  give  no  money.  Themitlocles,  not  fatisfied 
with  this  anfwer,  laid  fiege  to  the  town  •,  which  he 
probably  made  himfelf  matter  of  and  deftroyed,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  Pericles,  a  few  years 
after,  fent  thither  a  colony  of  250  Athenians.  It  was, 
however,  foon  retaken  by  the  Perfians  ;  and,  on  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
fubmitted  to  him,  along  with  the  other  iflands.  On 
his  death  it  tided  with  Antigonus,  who  was  driven  out 
by  Ptolemy.  The  fucceffors  of  the  lafl;  mentioned 
prince  held  it  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  when  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  befieged  the  metropolis  at 
the  head  of  a  Roman  army  ;  and,  having  taken  it, 
was  by  them  put  in  poffeflion  of  the  whole  ifland.  Up¬ 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  the  republic  claimed  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  his  other  dominions,  in  virtue  of  his 
lafl  will. 

Andros  is  now  fubjeft  to  the  Turks  5  and  contains 
a  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  great  many  villages. 
It  is  the  moft  fruitful  ifland  in  all  the  Archipelago, 
and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  filk.  There  are  faid  to 
be  about  1  2, coo  inhabitants,  befides  thofe  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  Arni  and  Amoldeos,  who  are  about  two  hundred, 
have  a  different  language  and  cuftoms,  and  are  called 
AJbanois.  There  are  feven  monalleries,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  churches,  and  a  cathedral  for  the  bifhops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  ;  but  moft  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  of  the  Greek  communion.  The  Jefuits  had 
a  houfe  and  a  church  in  this  ifland  ;  but  they  were 
forced  to  quit  them  long  ago.  Here  are  fome  delight¬ 
ful  valleys  ;  but  the  air  is  bad,  and  the  water  of  the 
city  worfe.  The  women  would  be  agreeable  enough, 
if  it  was  not  for  their  drefs,  which  is  very  unbecoming ; 
for  they  fluff  out  their  clothes  without  the  lead  regard 
to  their  (hape  :  but  the  Albanefe  women  make  a  much 
better  appearance.  The  peafants  make  wicker-bafkets, 
wherewith  they  fupplv  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  They  have  all  forts  of  game  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  but  know  not  how  to  take  them  for 
want  of  gun«.  Their  principal  food  is  gnats  flefh  ;  for 
there  is  no  fifh  to  be  met  with  on  their  coafts.  When 
they  are  fitk,  they  are  obliged  to  let  the  difeafe  take 
its  natural  courfe,  having  neither  phyfician  nor  furgeon 
on  the  ifland.  A  cadi,  aflifted  by  a  few  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfims  of  the  ifland,  has  the  management  of  ci¬ 
vil  affairs,  and  his  refidence  is  in  the  caftler  an  aga, 
who  prefides  over  the  military  force,  lives  in  a  tower 
without  the  city.  About  two  miles  from  the  nrefent 
town  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  ftrong  tvall,  with 
the  fragments  of  many  columns,  chapiters,  baft',  bro¬ 
ken  ftatues,  and  feveral  infcriptions,  fome  of  which 
mention  the  fenate  and  people  of  Andros,  and  the 
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priefts  of  Bacchus  5  from  which  it  is  probable  that  this  Andros' 
was  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city.  E,  Long.  25.  30.  || 

N.  Lat.  37.  50.  Aree. 

Andros,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the  ’ 
Irifh  fea  (Pliny),  called  Hedros  by  Ptolemy.  Now 
Bardfey,  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  coait  of  North 
Wales. 

ANDROSACE.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANDRUM,  a  kind  of  hydrocele,  to  which  the 
people  oMVIalabar  are  very  fubjeft, — Its  origin  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  country  waters,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  certain  falls,  the  fource  of  moft  other 
difeafes  that  affedl  the  Malabrians.  Its  figns,  or  fymp- 
toms,  are  an  eryfipelas  of  the  fcrotum,  returning  every 
new  moon,  by  which  the  lymphatics,  being  eroded, 
pour  a  ferous  laline  humour  into  its  cavity-  The  an- 
drum  is  incurable  ;  thofe  once  feized  with  it  have  it 
for  life  ;  but  it  is  not  dangerous  nor  very  trouble- 
fome  to  thofe  ufed  to  it  ;  though  fometimes  it  dege¬ 
nerates  into  an  hydrofarcocele.  The  method  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  by  a  heap  of  fand  fetched  from  a  river  of 
the  province  Mangatti,  and  ftrewed  in  the  wells.  This 
is  pra&ifed  by  the  rich.  As  to  the  cure,  they  have 
only  a  palliative  one  ;  which  is  by  incifion,  or  tapping, 
and  drawing  off  the  water  from  the  fcrotum,  once  in  a 
month  or  two. 

ANDRYALA,  Downy  Sow-thistle.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANDUXAR,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Andalufia, 
in  Spain,  fituated  on  the  Guadalquiver.  It  is  pretty 
large,  indifferently  rich,  and  defended  by  a  good  caf- 
tle.  It  is  adorned  with  handlome  churches  and  feve¬ 
ral  religious  houfes,  and  inhabited  by  many  families  of 
high  rank.  The  land  about  it  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  honey,  and  fruit  of  all  forts  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  filk.  W.  Long.  4.  2. 

N.  Lat.  37.  45. 

ANDUZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  feated  on  the  river  Garden.  It  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade  in  ferges  and  woollen  cloth.  E. 

Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  43.  39. 

ANECDOTE,  (  Anecdotaf  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  titles  of  Secret  Hijlories  :  but  it  more 
properly  denotes  a  relation  of  detached  and  interefting 
particulars.  The  word  is  Greek,  q.  d.  things 

not  yet  known  or  hitherto  kept  fecret.  Procopius  gives 
this  title  to  a  book  which  he  publiftied  againft  Juftini- 
an  and  his  wife  Theodora  ;  and  he  feems  to  be  the 
only  perfon  among  the  ancients  who  has  re.prefented 
princes  fuch  as  they  are  in  their  domeftic  relation. — 

Varillas  has  publiftied  Anecdotes  of  the  Houfe  of  Me- 
dicis. 

Anecdotes  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
work*  of  the  ancients  as  have  not  yet  been  publiftied. 

In  which  fenfe,  M.  Muratori  gives  the  name  Anecdota 
Greeca  to  feveral  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found 
in  the  libraries,  and  firft  publiftied  by  him. — F.  Mar- 
tene  ha*  given  a  Thefaurus  Anecdotarum  Sovus,  in  fo¬ 
lio,  5  vols. 

ANEE,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in 
fome  provinces  of  France.  At  Lyons  it  fignifies  alfo 
a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  the  load  an  af»  can 
carry  at  once  :  which  is  fixed  at  80  Englilh  quarts,  wine 
meafure. 

U  u 
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Anemome-  ANEMOMETER,  in  Mechanics ,  implies  a  ma¬ 
ter  chine  for  meafuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
11  wind. 

A  nemo-  Various  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  invented  at 

»  ,  different  times,  and  by  different  perfons.  The  follow¬ 

ing  has  been  often  experienced,  and  found  to  anfwer 
the  intention. 

*  Plate  An  open  frame  of  wood,  ABCDEFGHI  *,  is  fup- 
XXXIII.  ported  by  the  (haft  or  arbor  I.  In  the  two  crofs-pieces 
HK,  LM,  is  moved  a  horizontal  axis  QM,  by  means 
of  the  four  fails  ah,  cm,  O f  gli,  expofed  to  the  wind 
in  a  proper  manner.  Upon  this  axis  is  fixed  a  cone  of 
wood,  MNO  ;  upon  which,  as  the  fails  ftiove  round,  a 
weight  R,  or  S,  is  railed  by  a  firing  round  its  fuper- 
ficies,  proceeding  from  the  fmaller  to  the  larger  end 
NO.  Upon  this  larger  end  or  bafe  of  the  cone,  is 
fixed  a  rocket-wheel  h,  in  whofe  teeth  the  click  X 
falls,  to  prevent  any  retrograde  motion  from  the  de¬ 
pending  weight. 

The  firucture  of  this  machine  fufficiently  fhows  that 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  efiimate  the  variable  force 
of  the  wind  \  btcaufe  the  force  of  the  weight  will  con¬ 
tinually  increafe  as  the  firing  advances  on  the  conical 
furface,  by  ?£ling  at  a  greater  difiance  from  the  axis 
•  of  motion  •,  confequently,  if  fuch  a  weight  be  added 
on  the  fmaller  part  M,  as  will  juft  keep  the  machine 
in  equilibrio  in  the  veakeft  wind,  the  weight  to  be 
railed,  as  the  wind  becomes  ftronger,  will  be  increafed 
in  proportion,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cone  NO  may 
be  fo  large  in  companion  to  that  of  the  fmaller  end  at 
M,  that  the  ftrongeft  wind  (hall  but  juft  raife  the 
weight  at  the  greater  end. 

If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  be  to  that 
of  the  bafe  of  the  cone  NO  as  1  to  28  ;  then,  if  S  be  a 
weight  of  one  pound  at  M  on  the  axis,  it  will  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  28  pounds  when  raifed  to  the  greater  end  : 
if  therefore,  when  the  wind  is  weakeft,  it  fupports  one 
pound  on  the  axis,  it  mull  be  28  times  as  ftrong  as  to 
raife  the  weight  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  If  therefore  a 
line  or  fcale  of  28  equal  parts  be  drawn  on  the  fide  of 
the  cone,  the  ftrength  of  the  wind  will  be  indicated 
by  that  number  on  which  the  firing  refts. 

ANEMONE,  Wind-flower.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

Sea-ANEMONE.  See  ANIMAL-  Flower. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  a  machine  that  (hows  either  the 
courfe  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  (See  alfo  the  article 
Wind ■  GA  UC  E). 

The  machine  which  (hows  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
or  from  what  point  of  the  compafs  it  blows,  confifls 
of  an  index  moving  about  an  upright  circular  plate, 
like  the  dial  of  a  clock,  on  which  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs  are  drawn  inftead  of  the  hours.  The  in¬ 
dex,  which  points  to  the  divifions  on  the  dial,  is  turn¬ 
ed  by  a  horizontal  axis,  having  a  trundle-head  at  its 
external  extremity.  This  trundlc-head  is  moved  by  a 
cog-wheel  on  a  perpendicular  axis  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
a  vane  is  fixed,  that  moves  with  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
and  puts  the  whole  machine  in  motion.  The  whole 
contrivance  is  extremely  Ample  ;  and  nothing  required 
in  the  conftruftion,  but  that  the  number  of  cogs  in  the 
wheel,  and  rounds  in  the  trundle-head,  be  equal  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  neceffary,  that,  when  the  vane  moves  en¬ 
tirely  round,  the  index  of  the  dial  alfo  make  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution. — An  anemofeope  of  this  kind  is  placed 


in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  queen’s  palace.  The  ane-  Ar.err.o- 
mofeope,  calculated  for  indicating  the  force  or  velocity  ffope. 
of  the  wind  is  the  fame  with  what  mod  writers  call  an 
anemometer ;  and  we  have  accordingly  deferibed  one  of 
thofe  machines  under  that  article.  We  (hall  here  add 
another,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Pickering,  and 
publiftied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  N°  473. 

This  anemofeope  is  a  machine  four  feet  and  a  quarter 
high,  confiding  of  a  broad  and  weighty  pedeftal,  a 
pillar  fafiened  into  it,  and. an  iron  axis  of  about  half  an 
inch  diameter  fafiened  into  the  pillar.  Upon  this  axis 
turns  a  wooden  tube  5  at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a 
vane,  of  the  fame  materials,  21  inches  long,  confiding 
of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and  lhod  with  an  iron  rim, 
notched  to  each  degree ;  and  a  counterpoife  of  wood, 
as  in  the  figure,  on  the  other.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  quadrant  runs  an  iron  pin,  upon  which  are  fafiened 
two  (mall  round  pieces  of  wood,  which  ferve  as  move- 
able  radii  to  deferibe  the  degrees  upon  the  quadrant, 
and  as  handles  to  a  velum  or  fail,  whofe  pane  is  one 
foot  fquare,  made  of  canvas,  ftretched  upon  four  bat¬ 
tens,  and  painted.  On  the  upper  batten,  next  to  the 
fiiod  rim  of  the  quadrant,  is  a  (mall  fpring  which  catch¬ 
es  at  every  notch  correfponding  to  each  degree,  as  the 
wind  fliall,  by  prefling  againft  the  fail,  raife  it  up ;  and 
prevents  the  falling  back  of  the  fail,  upon  leffening  of 
the  force  of  the  wind.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wooden 
tube,  is  an  iron  index,  which  moves  round  a  circular 
piece  of  wTood  fafiened  to  the  top  of  the  pillar  on  the 
pedeftal,  on  which  are  'deferibed  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs.  The  figure  of  this  machine  is  given  on 
Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  3.  v'here  a  is  the  pedeftal  5  h,  the 
pillar  on  which  the  iron  axis  is  fitted  -,  c,  the  circle  of 
wood,  on  which  are  deferibed  the  3  2  points  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  •,  e,  the  wooden  tube  upon  its  axis ;  f,  the  velum  ; 
g,  the  graduated  quadrant ;  //,  the  counterpoife  of  the 
vane.  The  adjoining  figure  represents  the  velum, 
which  takes  off :  a  is  the  plane  of  the  velum  }  b,  the 
fpring  j  cc,  the  wooden  radii ;  dJ,  the  holes  through 
which  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  goes.  Its 
ufes  are  the  following.  ^ 

1.  Having  a  circular  mtmon  round  the  iron  axis, 
and  being  furnilhed  with  a  vane  at  top,  and  index  at 
the  bottom,  when  once  you  have  fixed  the  artificial  car¬ 
dinal  points,  deferibed  on  the  round  piece  of  wood  on 
the  pillar,  to  the  fame  quarters  of  the  heavens,  it  gives 
a  faithful  account  of  that  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  2.  By  having  a  velum  or  fail  elevated  by  the 
wind  along  the  arch  of  the  quadrant  to  a  height  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  power  of  the  column  of  wind  prefling- 
againft  it,  the  relative  force  of  the  wind,  and  its  com¬ 
parative  power,  at  any  two  times  of  examination,  may 
be  accurately  taken.  3.  Ey  having  a  fpring  fitted  to 
the  notches  of  the  iron  with  which  the  quadrant  is  (hod, 
the  velum  is  prevented  from  returning  back  upon  the 
fall  of  the  wind  ;  and  the  machine  gives  the  force  to 
the  higheft  blaft,  fince  the  laft  time  of  examination, 
without  the  trouble  of  watching  it. 

The  ingenious  contriver  of  this  machine  tells  us, 
that  he  carefully  examined  what  dependence  may  be 
had  upon  it,  during  the  dorms  of  February  1743-4, 
and  found  that  it  anfwered  exceedingly  well  ;  for  that, 
in  fiich  winds  as  the  failors  call  violent Jlorms,  the  jna- 
chine  had  fix  degrees  to  fpare  for  a  more  violent  gull, 
before  it  comes  to  a  horizontal  polition.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly 
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Antthum  tainly  to  be  depended  upon  in  ordinary  weather,  the 
velum  being  hung  fo  tenderly  as  to  feel  the  inoft  gen- 
AnSel-  tie  breeze.  There  is  however  reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
expofing  the  anemofeope  to  all  winds  for  a  continuance, 
muft  diforder  it,  efpecially  irregular  blafts  and  fqualls. 
It  may  not  therefore  be  amils,  in  violent  weather,  for 
the  obferver  to  take  the  tube  with  its  vane  and  velum 
in  his  hand,  in  order  to  know  the  force  of  the  wind  ; 
and  when  he  has  fini'.hed  his  obfervations,  to  carry  the 
machine  into  the  houfe,  till  the  violence  of  the  ftorm 
is  abated,  when  it  may  be  placed  in  its  former  fitua- 
tion. 

ANETHUM,  Dill  and  Fennel.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANEURISM,  in  Surgery ,  a  throbbing  tumor,  di- 
ftended  with  blood,  and  formed  by  a  dilatation  or  rupture 
of  an  artery.  See  Surgery  Index. 

ANGARI,  or  Angarii,  in  antiquity,  denote  pu¬ 
blic  couriers,  appointed  for  the  carrying  of  meffages. 
The  ancient  Perfians,  Budaeus  obferves,  had  their 
ayyccgutv  Sgoftvifix  ;  w  hich  was  a  fet  of  couriers  on  horfe- 
back,  ported  at  certain  ftages  or  diftances,  always  in 
readinefs  to  receive  the  difpatches  from  one,  and  for¬ 
ward  them  to  another,  with  wonderful  celerity,  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  the  moderns  call  pojls,  q.  d.  pofiti ,  as  being 
ported  at  certain  places  or  ftages.  The  angari  were 
alfo  called  by  the  Perfians  ajlandee ;  by  the  Greeks 
iiiiigcdgtpio i,  on  account  of  the  long  journeys  they  made 
in  one  day,  which,  according  to  Suidas,  amounted  not 
to  lefs  than  1500  ftadia. 

ANGARIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  public 
fervice  impoled  on  the  provincials,  which  confifted  in 
providing  horfes  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
military  ftores  and  other  public  burdens.  It  is"  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  for  a  guard  of  foldiers,  ported  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  place.  In  a  more  general  fenfe  it  is  ufed  for 
any  kind  of  oppreffion,  or  fervices  performed  through 
compulfion. 

ANGAZYA,  one  of  the  Comora  ifiands,  lying 
between  the  north  end  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft 
of  Zanguebar  in  Africa,  from  Lat.  io°  to  150  S.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Moors,  who  trade  with  divers  parts  of 
the  continent,  in  cattle,  fruits,  and  other  commodities 
of  the  ifland ;  which  they  exchange  for  callicoes  ajid 
other  cotton  cloths.  The  houfes  here  are  built  of  ftone, 
and  lime  made  of  calcined  oyfter  fhells ;  with  which 
the  walls  and  roof  are  plaftered  in  a  very  elegant  man¬ 
ner.  The  government  of  Angazya  is  a  pure  ariftocra- 
cy ;  the  ifland  being  fubjedl  to  ten  lords,  who  have  all 
the  title  of  Sultan.  The  people  are  very  careful  of 
their  women  j  never  permitting  ftrangers  to  fee  them, 
without  permiffion  from  a  fultan,  or  an  order  which 
the  ftranger  brings  with  him.  Many  of  them  read  and 
write  Arabic  with  great  facility  :  and  fome  even  under- 
ftand  Portuguefe,  which  they  learn  from  their  inter- 
courfe  with  Mofambique,  whither  they  trade  in  veffels 
of  40  tons  burden. 

ANGEIOTOMY,  in  Surgery ,  implies  the  opening 
a  vein  or  artery,  as  in  bleeding  •,  and  confequently  in¬ 
cludes  both  arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy. 

ANGEL,  a  fpiritual  intelligent  fubftance,  the  firft 
in  rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings.  The  word 
angel  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  a  me  ([eager :  t  he  Hebrew 
iKbn  fignifies  the  fame  tiling.  The  angels  are  in  Da¬ 
niel  (chap.  iv.  ver.  13,  &c.)  called  c'ar*,  or  watchers , 


from  their  vigilance  :  for  the  fame  reafon  they  are,  in  An^eh 

the  remains  we  have  of  the  prophecy  attributed  to  - y - ’ 

Enoch,  named  Egregori ;  which  word  imports  the  fame 
in  Greek. 

Angels,  therefore,  in  the  proper  fignification  of  the 
word,  do  not  import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only 
the  office  to  which  they  are  appointed,  especially  by 
way  of  meflage  or  intercourfe  between  God  and  his 
creatures  ;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  called  the  minijlers 
of  God,  who  do  his  plealure,  and  miniflering  fpirits  fent 
forth  to  minifter  for  them  who  ffiall  be  heirs  of  falva- 
tion.  That  there  are  fuch  beings  as  we  call  angels , 
that  is,  certain  permanent  fubftances,  invifible  and  im¬ 
perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  endued  with  underftanding 
and  power  fuperior  to  that  of  human  nature,  created  by 
God,  and  fubjeft  to  him  as  the  Supreme  Being ;  mi- 
niftring  to  his  divine  providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world  by  his  appointment,  and  more  efpecially  at¬ 
tending  the  affairs  of  mankind  j  is  a  truth  fo  fully  at- 
tefted  by  Scripture,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  Nay, 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  invifible  beings  was  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  though  under 
different  appellations  :  the  Greeks  called  them  demons ; 
and  the  Romans  genii ,  or  lares.  Epicurus  feems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  among  the  old  philofophers 
who  abfolutely  rejected  them.  Indeed,  the  belief  of 
middle  intelligences  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  ferving  as  minifters  or  interpreters  between  God 
and  man,  is  as  extenfive  as  the  belief  of  a  God  j  having 
never,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been  called  in  queftion  by 
thofe  who  had  any  religion  at  all. 

The  creation  of  angels  is  not  indeed  exprefsly  men-  When  ere*. 

tioned  by  Mofes  in  the  firft  of  Genefis,  yet  it  is  gene- ted. 

rally  confidered  by  judicious  expofitors  as  implied.  The 

reafon  why  the  facred  hiftorian  is  filent  on  this  fubjeft, 

is  fuppofed  by  Berrington  to  be  the  natural  pronenefs 

of  the  Gentile  world,  and  even  of  the  Jews,  to  idolatry*.  *  q„  f/,e 

And  it  is  thought,  if  they  worlhipped  mere  material  on, 

elements,  which  was  the  cafe,  much  more  might  they  P  Sr> 

be  inclined  to  worlhip  fuch  fuperior  and  fublime  beings  See  a'uo  Se~ 
.  „  , 1  r  •  1  •  <  s versa  nut  on 

as  angels.  But  a  better  realon  is  perhaps  given  by  Crea- 

other  writers,  viz.  that  this  firft  hiftory  was  purpofely  non. 

and  principally  for  information  concerning  the  vifible 

world ;  the  invifible,  of  which  we  know  but  in  part, 

being  referved  for  a  better  lifef .  t  AJfcm- 

On  what  day  they  were  created  has  been  matter  of bly'sAnutt. 
conjcfture.  It  is  a  point  on  which  learned  men  have  rj"  Cen'  ** 
differed.  Tire  Socinians,  indeed,  hold,  fays  Bilhop 
Hopkins  J,  that  it  was  long  before  the  account  given  by  j  Works 
Mofes  :  but  it  muft  have  been  within  the  fix  days  crea-p.  505. 
tion  •,  becaufe,  as  we  are  informed,  that  within  this  fpace 
God  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein.  All  the  writers  that  we  have  feen  on  this  fub- 
je<R,  think  they  were  included  in  the  firft  day’s  work, 
when  the  heavens  were  framed. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome  perfons,  that  the  words 
of  Job,  “  When  the  morning  ftars  fang  together,  and 
all  the  fons  of  God  ffiouted  for  joy,”  militate  againft 
the  creation  of  angels  within  the  fix  days.  About  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words,  however,  expofitors  are  not 
agreed  ;  but  admitting  that  they  refer  literally  to  an¬ 
gels,  Dr  Lightfoot,  Caryl,  and  others,  fee  no  difficulty 
in  the  paffage.  The  Dodlor  thinks  they  were  created 
on  the  firft  day  with  the  heavens }  and  that  they  were 
fpeflatorsof  God’s  worksin  the  other  parts  of  the  creation, 

Uu  2  and 


Angel. 


II  Bod.  Di- 
uin.  vol.  i. 
p.  422. 


*  Works, 
vol.  i.  1 1 2. 
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and  praifed  and  magnified  the  Lord  for  his  works  all 
J  along ;  finging  and  Ihouting  when  God  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  temple,  Ezra  iii. 

On  a  fubjeft  of  this  nature  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  conjefture  •,  Scripture  is  the  only 
flandard  by  which  truth  and  error  can  be  tried,  and  to 
this  we  mull  ultimately  appeal.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  Mofes  has  not  exprefsly  mentioned  angels  by  name  ; 
yet,  as  we  have  remarked,  their  creation  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  implied;  for  the  heavens  mud  include  all  that  are  in 
them;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  divine  penman  fays, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  narrative,  “  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  finilhed,  and  all  the  holt  of  them.” 
Of  the  hqft  of  heaven,  the  angels  mud  form  a  confider- 
able  part 3  they  are  exprefsly  called  the  heavenly  hofi , 
and  the  armies  of  heaven ,  Dan.  iv.  35.  Luke  ii.  13. 
And  if  divine  authority  be  admitted  as  deeifive,  the 
reafons  adduced  by  Jehovah  for  the  fan&ification  of  a 
fabbath,  demondrate  that  they  did  not  exid  previous 
to  the  creation  of  the  heavens.  It  is,  furely,  aflerted 
with  propriety,  that  in  fix  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  fea,  and  ALL  that  in  them  is.  Similar 
to  which  is  a  declaration  of  the  divine  hillorian  relating 
to  the  fame  faft. — “  And  God  blefled  the  feventh  day, 
and  fandlified  it  ;  becuufe  that  in  it  he  had  reded  from 
ALL  his  work  which  God  created  and  made,”  Gen. 
ii.  3.  Now  if  angels  exided  prior  to  the  fix  days  of 
creation,  the  language  of  Mofes  is  far  from  being  ac¬ 
curate  and  intelligible  ;  and  efpecially  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  the  obfcurity  might  have  been  removed  by 
adding,  “  from  all  the  work  which  God  had  then  crea¬ 
ted  and  made.” 

But  if  angels  were  created  before  the  heavens,  where 
could  they  exid  ?  For,  as  the  learned  Gill  ||  has  remark¬ 
ed,  “  though  angels  have  no  bodies,  and  fo  are  not  in 
place  circumfcriptively  ;  yet  as  they  are  creatures,  they 
mud  have  an  ubi ,  a  fomewhere  in  which  they  are  de¬ 
finitely  ;  fo  that  they  are  here,  and  not  there,  and  much 
lefs  everywhere  :  Now  where  was  there  an  ubi ,  a  fome¬ 
where  for  them  to  exid  in,  before  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  made  ?  It  is  mod  reafonable,  therefore,  to 
conclude,  that  as  God  prepared  an  habitation  for  all  the 
living  creatures  before  he  made  them  ;  as  the  fea  for  the 
fifhes,  the  expanfe,  or  air,  for  the  fowls,  and  the  earth 
for  men  and  beads ;  fo  he  made  the  heavens  fird,  and 
then  the  angels  to  dw'ell  in  them.” 

That  this  was  the  faff,  will  appear  very  evident,  if 
the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially  confidered.  “  In 
the  beginning  (fays  he),  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  j”  which  words  mud  refer  either  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  creation  or  of  time :  if  to  the  former,  and 
angels  previuuflv  exided,  the  language  is  neither  intel¬ 
ligible  nor  conformable  to  truth;  if  to  the  latter,  the 
difficulty  remains  ;  for  what  is  time  but  the  meafure  of 
created  exidence.  “  Time  (fays  the  judicious  Char- 
nock*)  began  with  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  creation  and  the  beginning 
of  time,  there  could  be  nothing  but  eternity  :  nothing 
but  what  was  uncreated,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  was 
without  beginning.”  But  if  angels  were  in  a  pre  ex- 
ident  date,  the  hiftorian’s  language  is  unaccountably 
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drange  and  inaccurate  :  for  if  the  phrafe  in  the  begin¬ 
ning ,  which  is  remarkably  emphatical,  refer  to  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  only,  they  are 
unhappily  expreffed  ;  fo  expreffed,  indeed,  as  to  con¬ 
vey  no  meaning  to  thofe  who  confider  words  as  the 
vehicle  of  thought,  and  as  intended  to  exprefs  clearly 
to  others  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  For  the  natural 
obvious  fenfe  is  as  follows — In  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;”  which  language  is  not  on¬ 
ly  a  departure  from  that  perfpicuity  and  precifion  which 
didinguiffi  all  his  narrations,  but  entirely  irrational  and 
abfurd. 

That  the  words  in  the  beginning  refer  to  the  fird 
creation,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  it  be  remembered,  that 
Jehovah  himfelf  founds  a  claim  to  eternity  on  this 
very  ground  :  “  Before  the  day  was,  I  am  he.”— 

“  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadd  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlading  to  everlading  thou  art  God,”  Ifa.  xliii.  13. 

Pfal.  ix.  2.  See  alfo  Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  &c.  Now 
there  could  be  no  propriety  in  this  kind  of  reafoning, 
if  angels  or  any  other  creature  exided  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  becaufe  all  claims  to  eternity  from 
fuch  premi'fes  would  apply  even  to  Gabriel  as  well  as 
to  Jehovah,  “  Before  the  world  was,”  is,  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  language,  a  phrafe  always  expredive  of  eternity  3 
and  on  this  principle  the  evangelid  John  afferts  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Jelus  Chrill  in  the  fird  chapter  of  his  hidory... 

For  this  purpofe  he  alludes  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  and 
introduces  his  divine  mader  to  notice  by  celebrating 
the  fird  a<d  of  his  creative  power.  “  In  the  beginning. 

(fays  he)  was  the  Word,”  that  is,  Dr  Doddridge  re¬ 
marks  J,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  the  S  Family 
fird  production  of  any  creature  :  and  Dr  Sherlock  J  is  Expojttor . 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  word^,  in  their  med  com-  LScn/'  f 
mon  and  ufual  acceptation,  fignify  the  fird  creation  of chri/l's 
all  things,  and  are  a  demondration  of  the  divinity  oi.Divin.  p. 
Chrid.  Of  the  fame  mind  was  Dr  Owen.  He  fays,  129  See 
that  if  the  phrafe  beginning  does  not  abfolutely  and  for-  a**° 
mally  exprefs  eternity ,  yet  it  doth  a  pre-exidence  to  the 
whale  creation,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing  ;  for 
nothing  can  pre-exid  before  all  creatures  but  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  eternal,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  a  creature 
before  the  creation  of  any.  But  what  is  meant  by  this 
expreffion  is  fully  declared  by  other  paflages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture:  “  I  was  fet  up  from  everlading,  before  the  be¬ 
ginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was;”  “  Glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  own  felf,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was  ;”  both  which  paflages  not 
only  explain  the  text,  but  undeniably  prove  the  pre- 
exidence  of  Chrid  the  Son  ot  God  *.  It  fhould  be  re-  %  ^  ^ 
membered,  that,  in  the  paflage  under  confideration,  th *  Trinity 
evangelid’s  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrid  is  p.  43. 
grounded  on  his  pre-exitling  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  confi.quently  afferted,  that  he  is  the  creator  of 
all  things  :  but  if  angels  had  a  being  before  the  period 
to  which  he  alludes,  the  argument  lofes  all  its  force,  and 
no  more  proves  the  divinity  of  Chrid  than  the  divinity 
of  an  angel  (a). 

If,  therefore,  the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially 

viewed 


(a)  Of  this  Socinus  and  his  followers  were  aware ; 

4 


and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  evade  the  force  o£ 

the 
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Angel,  viewed  in  their  natural  obvious  meaning,  and  compared 
* "  v  — *  with  other  paffages  of  Scripture  that  relate  to  the  fame 
fubjeft,  we  have  no  doubt  but  every  unprejudiced  mind 
will  perceive,  that  as  he  intended  to  give  a  fummary 
hitlory  of  the  creation  of  all  things  both  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  he  has  done  it  in  language  intelligible  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  in  terms  fufficiently  explicit. 

The:r  na-  As  to  the  nature  of  thefe  beings,  we  are  told,  that 
ture’P°wel’»thcy  are  fpirits  :  but  whether  pure  fpirits  divelted  of  all 
men t  See  matt’er>  or  united  to  loine  thin  bodies  or  corporeal  ve¬ 
hicles,  has  been  a  controverfy  of  long  Handing.  Not 
only  the  ancient  philofophers,  but  fome  of  the  Cbriftian 
fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  angels  were  clothed  with 
ethereal  or  fiery  bodies,  of  the  lame  nature  with  thofe 
which  we  fhall  one  day  have  when  we  come  to  be  equal 
to  them.  But  the  more  general  opinion,  elpecialiy  of 
later  times,  has  been,  that  they  are  fubltances  entirely 
fpiritual,  though  they  can  at  any  time  afl'ume  bodies, 
and  appear  in  human  or  other  lhapes. 

That  the  angelical  powers  and  abilities  vaflly  excel 
thofe  of  man,  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  confider,  that 
their  faculties  are  not  clogged  or  impeded,  as  ours 
are,  bvany  of  thofe  imperfections  which  are  infeparable 
from  corporeal  being :  fo  that  their  underilandings  are 
always  in  perfefl  vigour  ;  their  inclinations  regular  ; 
their  motions  drong  and  quick  ;  their  actions  irrefiit- 
ible  by  material  bodies,  whofe  natural  qualities  they 
can  controul,  or  manage  to  their  purpofes,  and  occa- 
fion  either  bleffings  or  calamities,  public  or  private, 
here  below  ;  indances  of  which  are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Befides  their  attendance  on  God,  and  their  waiting 
and  executing  of  his  commands,  they  are  alii)  prefumed 
to  be  employed  in  taking  care  of  mankind  and  their 
concerns  :  and  that  every  man  had  fuch  a  tutelar  or 
guardian  angel,  even  from  his  birth,  was  a  firm  belief 
and  tradition  among  the  Jews;  and  our  Saviour  him- 
felf  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  The 
heathens  were  alfo  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  and  thought 
it  a  crime  to  negled  the  admonitions  of  fo  divine  a 
guide.  Socrates  publicly  confeffed  himfelf  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  fuch  an  angel,  or  demon,  as  feve- 
ral  others  have  fince  done.  And  on  this  tutelar  genius 
of  each  perfon  they  believed  his  happinefs  and  for¬ 
tune  depended.  Every  genius  did  his  bell  for  the  in- 
tered  of  his  client ;  and  if  a  man  came  by  the  word, 
it  was  a  fign  the  llrength  of  his  genius  was  inferior  to 
that  of  his  opponent,  that  is,  of  an  inferior  order  ; 
and  this  was  governed  by  chance.  There  were  fome 
genii,  whofe  afcendant  was  fo  great  over  others,  that 
their  very  prefence  entirely  difconcerted  them  ;  which 
was  the  cafe  of  that  of  Augudus  in  refpefi:  of  that 
of  Mark  Antony  •,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps 
fome  perfons  have  wit,  and  fpeak  well,  when  others  are 
abfent,  in  whofe  prefence  they  are  confounded,  and  out 
of  countenance.  The  Romans  thought  the  tutelar  ge¬ 
nii  of  thofe  who  attained  the  empire  to  be  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  order;  on  which  account  they  had  great  honours 


fliown  them.  Nations  and  cities  alfo  had  their  feveral  Angel, 
genii.  The  ancient  Perfians  fo  firmly  believed  the  mi- 
nillry  of  angels,  and  their  fuperin tendance  over  human 
affairs,  that  they  gave  their  names  to  their  months,  and 
the  days  of  their  months;  and  affigned  them  didinfi  of¬ 
fices  and  provinces  :  and  it  is  from  them  the  Jews  con- 
fefs  to  have  received  the  names  of  the  months  and  an¬ 
gels,  which  they  brought  with  them  when  they  return¬ 
ed  from  the  Babyloniffi  captivity.  After  which,  we 
find  they  alfo  affigned  charges  to  the  angels,  and  in 
particular  the  patronage  of  empires  and  nations  ;  Mi¬ 
chael  being  the  prince  of  the  Jews,  as  Raphael  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  of  the  Perfians. 

The  Mahometans  have  fo  great  a  refpeft  for  the 
angels,  that  they  account  a  man  an  infidel  who  either 
denies  their  exillence,  or  loves  them  not.  They  believe 
them  to  be  free  from  fin,  enjoying  the  prefence  of  God, 
to  whom  they  are  never  difobedient :  that  they  have 
fubde  pure  bodies,  being  created  of  light ;  and  have 
no  didindtion  of  fexes,  nor  do  they  need  the  refreffi- 
ment  of  food  or  lleep.  They  fuppofe  them  to  have  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  offices:  That  fome  adore  God  in  fe¬ 
veral  podures  ;  others  fing  his  praifes,  and  intercede 
for  men  ;  fome  carry  and  encompafs  his  throne  ;  others 
write  the  adlions  of  men,  and  are  affigned  guardians  to- 
them. 

As  the  number  of  thefe  celedial  fpirits  is  very 
great,  it  is  likewife  reafonable  to  believe  that  there 
are  feveral  orders  and  degrees  among  them,  which  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  Scripture ;  whence  fome  fpecuiative 
men  have  diftributed  them  into  nine  orders,  according 
to  the  different  names  by  which  they  are  there  called  ; 
and  reduced  thefe  orders  into  three  hierarchies ,  as  they 
call  them  o  the  firft  of  which  belong  feraphim,  che¬ 
rubim,  and  thrones  ;  to  the  fecond,  dominions,  virtues, 
and  powers;  and  to  the  third,  principalities,  archan¬ 
gels,  and  angels.  They  imagine,  farther,  that  there 
are  fome  who  conflantly  refide  in  heaven  ;  others  who 
are  miniflers,  and  lent  forth,  as  there  is  occafion,  to 
execute  the  orders  they  receive  from  God  by  the  form¬ 
er.  The  Jews  reckon  but  four  orders  or  companies  of 
angels,  each  headed  by  an  archangel  ;  the  fir  it  order 
being  that  of  Michael,  the  fecond  of  Gabriel,  the  third 
of  Uriel,  and  the  fourth  of  Raphael  ;  but  thougli  the 
Jews  believe  them  to  be  four,  yet  it  feems  there  were 
rather  feven.  The  Perfians  alfo  held,  there  were  fub- 
ordinate  degrees  among  the  angels. 

Although  the  angels  were  originally  created  perfedl,  Of  the  fal- 
good,  and  obedient  to  their  Mailer’s  will,  yet  lome  oflcn  angel;, 
them  finned,  and  kept  not  their  firll  eftate,  but  left 
their  habitation  ;  and  fo,  of  the  mod  blefled  and  glo¬ 
rious,  became  the  moft  vile  and  miferable  of  all  God’s 
creatures.  They  were  expelled  the  regions  of  light, 
and  call  down  to  hell,  to  be  referved  in  everlafting 
chains  under  darknefs,  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

With  heaven  they  loll  their  heavenly  difpofition,  which 
delighted  once  in  doing  good  and  praifing  God  ;  and 
fell  into  a  fettled  rancour  againil  him,  and  malice 

again  It 


the  apodle’s  reafoning,  by  interpreting  the  phrafe  in  the  beginning  either  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  or  as  referring  to 
the  beginning  of  John  the  Baptill’s  minillry.  We  will  onlv  fubjoin,  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  fe<  n  any 
writer  deviate  from  the  primary  obvious  meaning  of  the  paffage,  who  had  not  fome  hypothefis  to  fupport  inimical 
to  truth. 
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Angel.  again  ft  men  ;  their  inward  peace  was  gone  ;  all  defire 
— V— — '  of  doing  good  departed  from  them  ;  and,  inftead  there¬ 
of,  revengeful  thoughts  and  defpair  took  poffeflion  of 
them,  and  created  an  eternal  hell  within  them. 

When,  and  for  what  offence,  thefe  apoftate  fpirits 
fell  from  heaven,  and  plunged  themfelves  into  fucli  an 
abvfs  of  wickednefs  and  woe,  are  queftions  very  hard, 
jf  not  impoffible  to  be  determined  by  any  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  Scripture.  As  to  the  time,  we  are  certain 
that  it  could  not  be  before  the  fixth  day  of  creation  ; 
becaufe  on  that  day  it  is  faid,  “  God  faw  every  thing 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good  but 
that  it  was  not  long  after  it  is  very  probable,  as  it  muft 
have  preceded  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents.  Some  have 
imagined  it  to  have  been  after  ;  and  that  carnality,  or 
lulling  to  converfe  with  women  upon  earth,  was  the 
fin  which  ruined  them  :  an  opinion  (b)  built  upon  a 
miftaken  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  if  angels  were 
meant  by  the  fans  of  God  who  are  faid  to  have  begotten 
the  mighty  men  of  old  on  the  daughters  of  men.  Ci¬ 
thers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  angels,  being  informed  of 
God’s  intention  to  create  man  after  his  oivn  image, 
and  to  dignify  his  nature  by  Chrift’s  affirming  of  it, 
and  thinking  their  glory  to  be  eclipfed  thereby,  en¬ 
vied  man’s  happinefs,  and  fo  revolted  ;  and  with  this 
opinion  that  of  the  Mahometans  has  fome  affinity  ; 
who  are  taught,  that  the  devil,  who  was  once  one  of 
thofe  angels  who  are  neareft  to  God’s  prefence,  and 
named  Azazil,  forfeited  paradife  for  refuting  to  pay 
homage  to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God.  But  on 
what  occafion  foever  it  firft  (flowed  itfelf,  pride  feems 
to  have  been  the  leading  fin  of  the  angels;  who,  ad¬ 
miring  and  valuing  themfelves  too  much  on  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  nature  and  the  height  of  their  ftation, 
came  at  length  to  entertain  fo  little  refpeft  for  their 
Creator,  as  to  be  guilty  of  downright  rebellion  and 
apoftafy. 

It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  thefe  fallen  angels 
were  in  great  numbers,  and  that  there  were  alfo  fome 
order  and  fubordination  preferved  among  them  ;  one 
efpecially  being  confidered  as  their  prince,  and  called 
by  feveral  names,  Beelzebub ,  Satan,  or  Sarnmael  by  the 
Jews;  Aharimam  by  the  Perfians ;  and  Kbits  by  the 
Mahometans.  Their  conftant  employment  is  not  only 
doing  evil  themfelves,  but  endeavouring  by  all  arts  and 
means  to  feduce  and  pervert  mankind,  by  tempting 
them  to  all  kind  of  fin,  and  thereby  bringing  them  in¬ 
to  the  fame  defperate  ftate  with  themfelves. 

Angel  is  likewife  a~  title1  given  to  biffiops  of  feveral 
churches.  In  this  fenfe  St  Paul  is  underftood  by  fome 
authors,  where  he  fays,  Women  ought  to  be  covered  in 


the  church ,  becaufe  of  the  angels.  The  learned  Dr  Angel 
Prideaux  obferves,  that  the  minifter  of  the  fynagogue,  |f 
who  officiated  in  offering  up  the  public  prayers,  being  Angelites. 
the  mouth  of  the  congregation,  delegated  by  them  as 
their  reprefentative,  meffenger,  or  angel,  to  fpeak  to 
God  in  prayer  for  them,  was  therefore,  in  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  called  the  -angel  of  the  church  ;  and 
from  thence  the  biffiops  of  the  feven  churches  of  Afia 
are,  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  fynagogue,  called 
the  angels  of  thofe  churches. 

Angel,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  for¬ 
merly  current  in  England.  It  had  its  name  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  repreferted  upon  it,  weighed  four 
pennyweights,  and  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  carats 
fine.  It  had  different  values  in  different  reigns  ;  but 
is  at  prefent  only  an  imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  ac¬ 
count,  implying  ten  (hillings. 

ANGEL-ffb.  See  Squalus,  Ichthyology  Index. 
ANGELIC,  or  Angelical,  fomethmg  belonging 
to,  or  that  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  angels.  We  fav 
an  angelical  life,  &c.  St  Thomas  is  ftvled  the  angelical 
doBor.  'lire  angelical  falutation  is  called  by  the  Ro- 
manifts  Ave  Maria  ;  fometimes  (imply  an^elus. 

ANGELIC  Garment  ( Angelica  ve/lis),  among  our  an- 
ceftors,  was  a  monkiffi  garment,  which  laymen  put  on 
a  little  before  their  death,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was  from  them 
called  angelical ,  becaufe  they  were  called  angeli ,  who  by 
thefe  prayers  animee  faluti fuccurrebant.  Hence,  where 
we  read  the  phrafe  tnonachtis  ad  fuccurrendum  in  our 
old  books,  it  muft  be  underftood  of  one  who  had  put 
on  the  habit  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

ANGELICA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANGELICS,  Angelici,  in  church  hiftory,  an  an¬ 
cient  fed;  of  heretics,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  got  this 
appellation  from  their  exceffive  veneration  of  angels  ; 
and  by  others,  from  their  maintaining  that  the  world 
was  created  by  angels. 

Angelics  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  knights, 
inftituted  in  npi.by  Angelus  Flavius  Comnenus,  em¬ 
peror  of  Conftantinople. 

Angelics  is  alfo  a  congregation  cf  nuns,  founded 
at  Milan  in  1534,  by  Louifa  Torelli,  cour.teis  of  Gua- 
ftalla.  They  obierve  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

ANGELITES,  in  ecclefiaftieal  hiftory,  a  fed  of 
Chriftian  heretics,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anafta- 
fius,  and  t lie  pontificate  of  Symmachus,  about  the  year 
494,  fo  called  from  Angelium,  a  place  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  held  their  firft  meetings.  They 
were  called  likewife  Sever/les,  from  one  Severus,  who 
was  the  head  of  their  fed  ;  as  alfo  Theodofans,  from 

one 


(b)  This  opinion  feems  to  have  been  originally  occafioned  by  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which,  in  the 
days  of  St  Auftin,  had  in  this  place  the  angels  of  God.  Ladantius  fuppofes  the  angels,  who  were  guilty  of  this 
enormity,  had  been  fent  down  by  God  to  guard  and  take  care  of  mankind  ;  and  being  endued  with  free-will, 
were  charged  by  him  not  to  forfeit  the  dignity  of  their  celeftial  nature,  by  defiling  themfelves  with  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  ;  but  that  the  devil  at  length  enticed  them  to  debauch  themfelves  with  women.  He  adds,  that 
not  being  admitted  into  heaven  by  reafon  of  the  wickednefs  into  which  t hey  had  plunged  themfelves,  they  fell 
down  to  the  earth,  and  became  the  devil’s  minifters  ;  but  that  thofe  who  were  begotten  by  them,  being  neither 
angels  nor  men,  but  of  a  middle  nature,  were  not  received  into  hell,  no  more  than  their  parents  were  into  hea¬ 
ven.  Hence  arofe  two  kinds  of  demons,  celeftial  and  terreftrial.  Thefe  are  unclean  fpirits,  the  authors  of  what¬ 
ever  evils  are  committed,  and  whofe  prince  is  the  devil.  From  hence  very  probably  proceeded  the  notions  of 
Jncubt ,  or  demons  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  women.  i 
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Angelo,  one  among  them  named  Theodofius,  whom  they  made 
Angelos,  pope  at  Alexandria.  They  held,  that  the  perfons  of 
'  the  Trinity  are  not  the  fame  ;  that  none  of  them  exifts 
of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  nature  ;  but  that  there  is  a 
common  god  or  deity  exilting  in  them  all,  and  that 
each  is  God,  by  a  participation  of  this  deity. 

ANGELO,  Michael.  There  were  five  celebrated 
Italian  painters  of  this  name,  who  flourifhed  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries;  but  the  two  mod  diftinguilhed  of 
them  are  thefe. — Firft,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarolti, 
■who  was  a  mod  incomparable  painter,  fculptor,  and 
~  architect,  born  in  1474,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzi  in 
Tufcany.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Dominico  Ghirlan¬ 
daio  ;  and  erefted  an  academy  of  painting  and  fcalpture 
in  Florence,  under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo  di  Me- 
dicis ;  which,  upon  the  troubles  of  that  houfe,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  remove  to  Bologna.  About  this  time  lie  made 
an  image  of  Cupid,  wnieh  he  carried  to  Rome,  broke 
off  one  of  its  arms,  and  buried  the  image  in  a  place  he 
knew  would  foon  be  dug  up,  keeping  the  arm  by  him. 
It  was  accordingly  found,  and  fold  to  Cardinal  St  Gre¬ 
gory  for  an  antique  ;  until  Michael,  to  their  confufion 
and  his  own  credit,  difcovered  his  artifice,  and  con¬ 
firmed  it  by  the  deficient  arm  which  he  produced  :  it 
is  rather  unufual  for  the  manufacturers  of  antiques  to 
be  fo  ingenuous.  His  reputation  was  fo  great  at  Rome, 
that  he  was  employed  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  cha¬ 
pel ;  and  by  the  command  of  Pope  Paul  III.  executed 
his  moft  celebrated  piece,  The  Lajl  Judgment.  He  has 
the  charafter  of  being  the  greateft  defigner  that  ever 
lived  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  no  painter  ever 
underltood  anatomy  fo  well.  He  died  immenfely  rich 
at  Rome,  in  1564. — Secondly,  Michael  Angelo  de 
Caravaggio,  born  at  that  village  in  Milan,  in  1369. 
He  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  bricklayer’s  labourer  ; 
but  he  was  fo  charmed  with  feeing  fome  painters  at 
work,  that  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  art ; 
and  made  fuch  progrefs  in  a  few  years,  that  he  was 
admired  as  the  author  of  a  new  ftyle  of  painting.  It 
was  obferved  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  that  he 
was  incomparable  in  defigning,  but  knew  little  of  co¬ 
louring  ;  and  of  Caravaggio,  that  he  had  as  good  a  gout 
in  colouring  as  he  had  a  bad  one  in  defigning.  There 
is  one  picture  of  his  in  the  Dominican  church  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  which  Rubens  ufed  to  call  his  matter.  It  is  faid 
of  this  painter,  that  he  was  fo  ftrangelv  contentious, 
that  the  pencil  was  no  fooner  out  of  his  hand  but  his 
fword  was  in  it.  He  died  in  1609. 

ANGELO,  St,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Capitanata.  There  are  feveral  other  towns  and 
cattles  of  the  fame  name  in  Italy,  and  particularly  the 
cattle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome.  E.  Long.  15.  56.  N. 
Lat.  41.  43. 

ANGELOS,  Los,  a  province  of  Mexico,  the  an¬ 
cient  republic  of  Tlafcala,  of  which  a  city  called  Tlaf- 
cata  was  once  the  capital.  That  city  is  now  reduced 
to  an  inconfiderable  village,  and  has  given  place  to 
another  called  Puebla  des  lot  Angelos,  or  the  city  of 
Angels.  It  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  103.  12.  and 
N.  Lat.  19.  13.  It  was  formerly  an  Indian  town  ; 
but  in  1530  was  entirely  abandoned  by  the  natives,  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  A  fuc- 
ceeding  viceroy  of  Mexico,  by  a  milder  treatment, 
recalled  them  ;  and  the  town  is  now  exceedingly  rich 
and  populous,  fo  as  even  to  vie  with  Mexico  itfelf  in 


magnificence.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Zacatula,  in  Angelot, 
a  fine  valley,  about  25  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Mex-  Anger, 
ico.  In  the  middle  is  a  beautiful  and  fpacious  fquare, 
from  whence  run  the  principal  ftreets  in  direct  lines, 
which  are  crofted  by  others  at  right  angles.  One  fide 
is  almoft  entirely  occupied  by  the  magnificent  front  of 
the  cathedral ;  while  the  other  three  confift  of  piazzas, 
under  which  are  the  Ihops  of  tradefmen.  The  city  is 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  to  the  atchbilhop  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  wealth  of  the 
place  by  the  revenue  of  the  cathedral  and  chapter, 
which  amounts  to  300,000  pieces  of  eight  annually. 

It  mutt  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  popilh 
countries  the  wealth  of  the  laity  by  no  means  bears  the 
fame  proportion  to  that  of  the  clergy  as  in  Britain. 

What  contributes  greatly  to  increafe  the  riches  of  this 
province  is,  that  here  is  fituated  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  natural  centre  of  all  the  American  treafures  belong¬ 
ing  to  Spain.  See  Vera  Cruz. 

ANGELOT,  an  ancient  Englifh  gold  coin,  ftruck 
at  Paris,  while  under  fubjeftion  to  the  Englilh.  It  was 
thus  called  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  fupporting  the 
feutebeon  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France.  There 
was  another  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  ftruck  un¬ 
der  Philip  de  Valois. 

An'GELOT  is  alfo  ufed  in  Commerce  to  denote  a 
fmall,  fat,  rich  fort  of  cheefe,  brought  from  Normandy. 

Skinner  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  thus  called  from  the 
name  of  the  perfon  who  firft  made  it  up  in  that  form, 
and  perhaps  ftamped  it  with  his  own  name.  Menage 
takes  it  to  have  been  denominated  from  the  refemblance 
it  bears  to  the  Englifh  coin  called  angelot.  It  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  Pays  de  Bray,  whence  it  is  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  angelot  de  Bray.  It  is  commonly  made  in  vats, 
either  fquare  or  fhaped  like  a  heart. 

ANGER,  a  violent  palTion  of  the  mind,  confiding 
in  a  propenlity  to  take  vengeance  on  the  author  of  fome 
real  or  fuppofed  injury  done  the  offended  party. 

Anger  is  either  deliberative  or  infiinftive  ;  and  the 
latter  kind  is  rafh  and  ungovernable,  becaufe  it  operates 
blindly,  without  affording  time  for  deliberation  or  fore¬ 
fight.  Bifhop  Butlej  very  juftly  obferves,  that  anger 
is  far  from  being  a  felfifh  paffion,  fince  it  is  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  by  injuries  offered  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourfelvas; 
and  was  defigned  by  the  Author  of  nature  not  only  to 
excite  us  to  aft  vigoroufly  in  defending  ourfelves  from 
evil,  but  to  intereft  us  in  the  defence  or  refeue  of  the 
injured  and  belplefs,  and  to  raife  us  above  the  fear  of 
the  proud  and  mighty  oppreflbr. 

Neither,  therefore,  is  all  anger  finful :  hence  the  pre¬ 
cept,  “  Be  ye  angry  and  fin  not.” — It  becomes  finful, 
however,  and  contradifts  the  rule  of  Scripture,  when  it 
is  conceived  upon  flight  and  inadequate  provocations, 
and  when  it  continues  long.  It  is  then  contrary  to  the 
amiable  fpirit  of  charity,  which  “  fuffereth  long,  and  is 
not  eafily  provoked.”  Hence  thefe  other  precepts, 

“  Let  every  man  be  flow  to  anger ;”  and,  “  Let  not  the 
fun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.” 

Thefe  precepts,  and  all  reafoning  indeed  upon  the 
fubjeft,  fuppofe  the  paffion  of  anger  to  be  within  our 
power  :  and  this  power  conlills  not  fo  much  in  any  fa¬ 
culty  we  have  of  appealing  our  wrath  at  the  time  (for 
we  are  pallive  under  the  fmart  which  an  injury  or  af¬ 
front  occafions,  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  prevent 
its  breaking  out  into  aftion),  as  in  fo  mollifying  our 
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minds  by  habits  of  juft  refleftion,  as  to  be  lefs  irritated 
by  impreliions  of  injury,  and- to  be  fooner  pacified. 

As  reiledlions  proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  fedatives  of  anger,  the  following  are 
fuggefted  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  in  his  excellent  treatife 
of  Moral  and  Political  P hi/of ofihy* — “  The  poflibility  of 
miftaking  the  motives  from  which  the  conduit  that  of¬ 
fends  us  proceeded  ;  how  often  our  offences  have  been 
the  effeit  of  inadvertency,  when  they  were  miftaken 
for  malice;  the  inducement  which  promoted  our  adver- 
fary  to  ait  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the  fame  in¬ 
ducement  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  operated  upon  our- 
felves  ;  that  he  is  fuffering  perhaps  under  a  contrition, 
which  he  is  alhamed,  er  wants  opportunity,  to  confefs  ; 
and  how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  by  coldnefs  or  in- 
fult  over  a  fpirit  already  humbled  in  fecret ;  that  the 
returns  of  .kindnefs  are  fweet,  and  that  there  is  neither 
honour  nor  virtue  nor  ufe  in  refilling  them — for  feme 
perfons  think  themfelves  bound  to  cherilh  and  keep 
alive  their  indignation,  when  they  find  it  dying  away  of 
itfelf.  We  may  remember  that  others  have  their  paf- 
fions,  their  prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their  fears, 
their  cautions,  their  interefts,  their  fudden  impulfes, 
their  varieties  of  apprehenfion,  as  well  as  we  :  we  may 
recollect  what  hath  fometimes  paffed  in  our  own  minds, 
when  we  have  got  on  the  WTong  fide  of  a  quarrel,  and 
imagine  the  fame  to  be  palling  in  our  adverfary’s  mind 
now  ;  when  we  became  fenfible  of  our  mifbehaviour, 
what  palliations'  we  perceived  in  it,  and  expected  others 
to  perceive  ;  how  we  were  affedted  by  the  kindnefs,  and 
felt  the  fjperiority  of  a  generous  reception  and  ready 
forgivenefs  ;  how  perfecution  revived  our  fpirits  with 
our  enmity,  and  feemed  to  juftify  the  conduct  in  our- 
felves  which  we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  in¬ 
decency  of  extravagant  anger  ;  how  it  renders  us, 
whilft  it  lafts,  the  fcorn  and  fport  of  all  about  us,  of 
which  it  heaves  us,  when  it  ceafes,  fenfible  and  alhamed  ; 
the  inconveniences  and  irretrievable  mifeonduft  into 
which  our  irafeibility  has  fometimes  betrayed  us;  the 
friendfhips  it  has  loft  us  ;  the  diftreffes  and  embarrafs- 
ments  in  which  we  have  been  involved  by  it,  and  the 
fore  repentance  which  on  one  account  or  other  it  al¬ 
ways  colls  us. 

“  But  the  refleflion  calculated  above  all  others  to 
allay  that  haughtinefs  of  temper  which  is  ever  finding 
out  provocations,  and  which  renders  anger  fo  impetu¬ 
ous,  is  that  which  the  gofpel  propofes  ;  namely,  that 
we  ourfelves  are,  or  Ihortly  (hall  be,  fuppliants  for  mer¬ 
cy  and  pardon  at  the  judgment-feat  of  God.  Imagine 
our  fecret  fins  all  difeloftd  and  brought  to  light  ;  ima¬ 
gine  us  thus  humbled  and  expofed  ;  trembling  under 
the  hand  of  God;  calling  ourfelves  on  his  compalTion.; 
crying  out  for  mercy — imagine  fuch  a  creature  to  talk 
of  fatisfaflion  and  revenge,  refilling  to  be  entreated, 
difdaining  to  forgive,  extreme  to  mark  and  to  relent 
what  is  done  amifs;  imagine,  I  fay,  this  ;  and  you  can 
hardly  feign  to  yourfelf  an  inftance  of  more  impious 
and  unnatural  arrogance.” 

Phyficians  and  naturalifts  have  recorded  inftances  of 
very  extraordinary  effedls  of  this  paffion.  Borrichius 
cured  a  woman  of  an  inveterate  tertian  ague,  which  had 
baffled  the  art  of  phyfic,  by  putting  the  patient  in  a 
furious  fit  of  anger.  Valencia  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
means,  with  the  like  fuccefs,  in  a  quartan  ague.  The 
fame  paffion  has  been  equally  falutary  to  paralytic, 


gouty,  and  even  dumb  perfons  ;  to  which  Iaft  it  has  Anger 
fometimes  given  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Etmuller  gives  |l 
divers  inftances  of  very  Angular  cures  wrought  by  Allgerona. 
anger;  among  others,  he  mentions  a  perfon  laid  up  in 
the  gout,  who  being  provoked  by  his  phyfieian,  dew 
upon  him,  and  was  cured.  It  is  true,  the  remedy  is 
fomewhat  dangerous  in  the  application,  when  a  patient 
does  not  know  how  to  ufe  it  with  moderation.  We 
meet  with  feveral  inftances  of  princes  to  whom  it  has 
proved  mortal  ;  e.  g.  Valentinian  the  firft,  Wenceflaus, 

Matthius  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  and  others.  There 
are  alfo  inftances  wherein  it  has  produced  the  epilepfy, 
jaundice,  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  &e.  In  fa 61, 
this  paffion  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  quickly  throws 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem  into  preternatural  commo¬ 
tions,  by  a  violent  ftriflure  of  the  nervous  and  niufcu- 
lar  parts';  and  furprifingly  augments  not  only  the  lyllole 
of  the,  heart  and  of  its  contiguous  veflels,  but  alfo  the 
tone  of  the  fibrous  parts  in  the  whole  body.  It  is  alfo 
certain,  that  this  paffion,  by  the  fpafmodic  ftridture  it 
produces  in  the  parts,  exerts  its  power  principally  on 
the  ftomach  and  inteftioes,  which  are  highly  nervous 
and  membranous  parts  ;  whence  the  fymptoms  are 
more  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  confent 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  with  the  other  nervous 
parts,  and  almoft-with  the  whole  body.  The  unhap¬ 
py  influence  of  anger  likewife,  on  the  biliary  and  hepa¬ 
tic  dudls,  is  very  furprifing ;  fince  by  an  intenfe  con- 
ftriflion  of  thefe,  the  liver  is  not  only  rendered  feir- 
rhous,  but  Hones  alfo  are  often  generated  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder  and  biliary  du6ts  :  thefe  accidents  have  fierce¬ 
ly  any  other  origin  than  an  obftru6lion  of  the  free  mo¬ 
tion  and  efflux  of  the  bile,  by  means  of  this  violent 
ftridlure.  From  fuch  a  ftri6lure  of  thefe  du6ts  likewife 
proceeds  the  jaundice,  which  in  procefs  of  time  lays  a 
foundation  for  calculous  concretions  in  the  gall  blad¬ 
der.  Laftly,  By  increafing  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  or 
the  fpafms  of  the  fibrous  parts,  by  means  of  anger,  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  is  propelled  with  an  impetus 
to  certain  parts  ;  whence  it  happens  that  they  are  too 
much  diftended,  and  the  orifices  of  the  veins  diftributed 
there  opened.  It  is  evident  from  experience,  that  an¬ 
ger  has  a  great  tendency  to  excite  enormous  haemor¬ 
rhages,  either  from  the  nofe,  the  aperture  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  the  veins  of  the  anus  ;  or  in  women,  from 
the  uterus,  efpecially  in  thofe  previoully  accuftomed  and 
difpofed  to  fuch  evacuations. 

ANGERMANNIA,  or  AngermanLand,  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lapland 
and  Bothnia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
Medelpadia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Jempti  and  Herndel. 

It  is  full  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  forefts  ;  and  there 
is  one  very  high  mountain  called  Scull.  It  has  ex¬ 
cellent  iron  works,  and  lakes  abounding  with  filh. 

ANGERMOND,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  in 
Germany,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  fubjedl  to  the 
Eledlor  Palatine.  E.  Long.  6.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  xo. 

ANGERONA,  in  Mythology ,  the  name  of  a  Pa¬ 
gan  deity  whom  the  Romans  prayed  to  for  the  cure 
of  the  yuinfy,  in  Latin  angina.  Pliny  calls  her  the 
goddefs  of  filence  and  calmnefs  of  mind ,  who  banilhes 
all  uneafinefs  and  melancholy.  She  is  reprefented 
with  her  mouth  -covered,  to  denote  patience  and  re¬ 
fraining  from  complaints.  Her  ftatue  was  fet  up,  and 
facrificed  to,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Volupia,  to 
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fure. 

ANGERONALI  A,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts  held 
by  the  Romans  on  the  2 1  ft  of  December,  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  or  Angeronia,  the  goddefs  of  patience  and 
filence,  Feftusand  Julius  Modeftus,  quoted  by  Macro- 
fcius,  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  io.  derive  the  name  from  angi¬ 
na,  “  quinfy  and  fuppofe  the  goddefs  to  have  been 
thus  denominated,  becaufe  the  prefided  over  that  difeafe. 
i — Others  fuppofe  it  formed  from  angor,  “  grief,  pain  j” 
to  intimate  that  fhe  gave  relief  to  thofe  afflicted  there¬ 
with. — Others  deduce  it  from  angeo,  “  I  prefs,  I  clofe,” 
as  being  reputed  tire  goddefs  of  filence,  &c. 

ANGERS,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the 
former  duchy  of  Anjou,  now  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire.  It  is  feated  a  little  above  the  place 
•where  tire  Sarte  and  the  Loire  lofe  themfelves  in  the 
Maine.  This  laft  river  divides  the  city  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  the  High  and  the  Low  Town.  There 
are  twelve  parishes  in  the  city,  and  four  in  the  fuburbs, 
which  contain  upwards  of  36,000  inhabitants.  Be¬ 
sides  thefe,  there  are  eight  chapters,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  convents  for  both  fexes.  Its  greateft  extent  is 
along  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  reaches  quite 
down  to  the  river  fide.  The  caftle  was  built  by  St 
Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  The 
walls,  fofies,  and  numerous  towers  which  yet  fubfill, 
evince  its  former  magnificence  :  and  its  fituation  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river, 
conduces  to  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur,  though  at  pre- 
fent  in  decay.  It  was  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  Sicily,  as  dukes  of  Anjou,  but  is  now  in  a 
Rate  of  total  ruin.  The  cathedral  of  Angers  is  a  ve¬ 
nerable  ftruifture  ;  and  although  it  has  undergone 
many  alterations  in  the  courfe  of  ages  fince  its  con- 
ftruftion,  yet  the  architecture  is  fingular,  and  deferves 
attention.  Here  lies  interred  with  her  anceftors  the 
renowned  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rene  king  of  Sicily, 
and  queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  England.  She  expired, 
after  her  many  intrepid  but  ineffe&ual  efforts  to  re¬ 
place  her  hulband  on  the  throne,  in  the  year  1-482, 
at  the  caftle  of  Dampierre  in  Anjou.  Near  the  church 
of  St  Michael  is  the  handfomeft  fquare  in  the  city,  from 
whence  runs  a  ftreet  which  has  the  name  of  the  church. 
On  one  fide  of  this  llreet  is  the  town-houfe  ;  which  has 
a  fine  tower,  with  a  clock,  raifed  upon  an  arch  which 
ferves  for  a  paffage  into  the  great  fquare.  There  are 
two  large  bridges,  which  keep  up  a  communication 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the  leffer  of 
thefe  there  is  another  fquare,  which  ferves  for  a  mar¬ 
ket.  The  univerfity  of  Angers  was  founded  in  1398, 
and  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  in  1685.  This  laft 
confifts  of  thirty  academicians.  At  the  end  of  the 
fuburb  of  Brefigny  are  the  quarries  of  Angers,  fo 
famous  for  the  fine  flate  which  is  got  from  thence. 
The  pieces  are  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece,  and 
a  foot  fquare.  All  the  houfes  in  Angers  are  covered 
with  this  flate,  which  has  gained  it  the  appellation  of 
the  Black  City.  The  walls  with  which  King  John  of 
England  furrounded  it  in  1214  remain  nearly  entire, 
and  are  of  very  great  circumference.  W.  Long.  o.  35. 
N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

ANGHIERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  capital  of  a  countv  of  the  fame  name.  It 
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E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

ANGINA,  in  Medicine,  a  violent 
the  throat,  otherwife  called  quinfy. 


Maggiore,  in  Argina 

0  . 

inflammation  of  Anglesey. 
See  Medicine  v 

Index. 

Angina  Peed  oris.  See  Medicine  Index.  , 

ANGIOSPERMIA,  in  the  Linnaean  f.  ftem  of  bo¬ 
tany,  the  fecond  order  in  the  clafs  didynamia.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  thofe  plants,  of  that  clafs,  whofe  feeds  are  enclo- 
fed  in  a  pericarpium.  In  this  order  the  ftigma  is  gene¬ 
rally  obtufe.  Thefe  are  the  perfonati  of  Toumefort. 

ANGITIvE  Lucus  or  nemus,  (Virg.),  fituated 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  'Fhe  inha¬ 
bitants  are  called  Lucenfes,  by  Pliny.  Angitia  was  lifter 
of  Medea,  who  taught,  antidotes  againft  pcifon  and 
ferpents,  according  to  Sil.  Italicus.  But  Servius  on 
Virgil  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  called  Medea  by  this 
name  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  town  is  now  called 
Luco. 

ANGLE,  the  inclination  of  two  lines  meeting  one 
another  in  a  point.  See  Geometry. 

Angle  of  Incidence ,  in  Optics,  the  angle  which  a 
ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point  of 
the  furface  of  any  medium  on  which  it  falls ;  though  it 
is  fometimes  underftood  of  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  furface  itfelf. 

Angle  of  RefraBion  now  generally  means  the  angle 
which  a  ray  of  light,  refra&ed  by  any  medium,  makes 
with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the  furface  on 
which  it  was  incident  j  but  h,as  fometimes  been  under¬ 
ftood  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  furface  of 
the  refracting  medium  itfelf. 

ANGLER,  a  perfon  who  praflifes  the  art  of  ang¬ 
ling,  whether  as  a  diverfion  or  otherwife.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Angling. 

Angler,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  lophus. 

See  Lophus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ANGLES,  an  ancient  German  nation,  originally 
a  branch  of  the  Suevi :  who,  after  various  migrations, 
fettled  in  that  part  of  Denmark,  and  duchy  of  Slefwick, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Angel,  and  of  which  the  city 
of  Flenlburgh  is  the  capital.  Here  they  were  known, 
even  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  by  the  name  of  Angli.  The 
origin  of  this  name  is  varioufly  accounted  for.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Saxo-Grammaticus,  they  were  called  Ang/i,  from 
one  Angulus,  fon  to  Humblus  king  of  Denmark.  Wi- 
difehind,  a  Saxon  writer,  will  have  them  to  be  called 
Angli,  from  an  ifland  in  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  fea, 
which  they  conquered.  Goropius  derives  their  name 
from  the  Saxon  word  Angel  or  Engel,  fignifying  a  fith- 
hook  j  the  Angles,  like  the  other  Saxon  nations,  being 
greatly  addi<5led  to  piracy,  and  on  that  account  being 
fo  named  by  the  neighbouring  nations  j  as  if,  like  hooks, 
they  caught  all  that  was  in  the  fea.  To  this  nation 
the  Britifh  ambaffadors  are  faid  to  have  applied,  when 
foliciting  fuccours  againft  the  Scots  and  Pifts.  The 
Angl  es,  therefore,  came  over  in  greater  numbers  than 
any  other  Saxon  nation  ;  and  accordingly  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  giving  the  name  of  Anglia  to  England.  See 
England. 

ANGLESEY,  Isle  of,  is  the  moft  weftemcountv 
of  North  Wales.  It  is  24  miles  in  length,  18  in 
breadth,  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  it 
feparated  from  Caernarvonlhire  by  a  ftrait  called 
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Anglefey.  Menm,  and  on  every  other  fide  is  furrounded  by  the  fea. 

'  It  is  a  fertile  fpot,  and  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  flefh, 
fiih,  and  fowls. 

At  Port  Aethwy,  the  mod  general  ferry  into  the 
ifland,  there  is  a  great  paffage  of  cattle.  It  is  computed 
that  the  ifland  fends  forth  annually  from  12,000  to 
35.000  head,  and  multitudes  of  (heep  and  hogs.  It 
is  alfo  computed  that  the  remaining  flock  of  cattle  is 
30,000.  In  1770  upwards  of  90,000  bufhels  of  corn 
-were  exported,  exclufive  of  wheat.  The  improvement 
in  hulbandry  has  greatly  increafed  fince  the  fuppreflion 
of  fmuggling  from  the  ifle  of  Man  :  before  that  time 
every  farmer  %vas  mounted  on  fome  high  promontory, 
expecting  the  veffel  with  illicit  trade  but  fince  that 
period,  he  fets  in  earneft  to  induftry  and  cultivation. 
Not  but  that  the  ifland  was  in  the  moft  remote  times 
famous  for  its  fertility  :  Mon,  Mam  Gymry,  the  Nur- 
fing  mother  of  Wales,  was  a  title  it  affumed  even  in 
the  1 2th  century. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  74  parifties,  of  which  moft 
of  the  churches  are  fituated  near  the  fliores.  By  an  ac¬ 
count  given  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1563,  there  were 
.2010  houfeholds,  or  families,  in  Anglefey  ;  allowing 
five  to  a  family,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at 
that  period  was  10,050.  In  1776,  the  number  of 
houfes  in  Anglefey  was  about  3956:  allowing  five  per- 
fons  to  a  family,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was 
at  that  time  19,780;  which  wants  only  340  of  doubling 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  intervening  fpace. 
The  chief  town  is  Beaumaris. 

In  ancient  times  this  ifland  was  called  Mon,  Mona,  or 
Moneg.  It  was  the  great  nurfery  of  the  religion  of  the 
Druids,  being  the  refidence  of  the  grand  druid,  or  chief 
pontiff,  and  confequently  of  all  the  learned  dodlors  in 
that  religion. 

Many  ancient  monuments  of  druidifm  ftill  remain 
in  the  ifland. — At  Tre’r  Dryw,  or  the  habitation  of  the 
arch  druid,  are  feveral  mutilated  remains,  which  have 
been  defcribed  by  Mr  Rowlands.  His  Bryn  Gwyn,  or 
Brein  Gwyn,  or  royal  tribunal,  is  a  circular  hollow  of 
180  feet  in  diameter,  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  agger 
of  earth  and  flones,  evidently  brought  from  fome  other 
place,  there  not  being  any  mark  of  their  being  taken 
from  the  fpot.  It  has  only  a  Angle  entrance.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  grand  confiftory  of  the 

druidical  adminiftration _ Not  far  from  it  was  one  of 

the  Gorfeddau,  now  in  a  manner  difperfed,  but  which 
once  Confided  of  a  great  copped  heap  of  flones,  on 
which  fat  aloft  a  druid,  inftrufting  the  furrounding 
people  mu/ta  de  Deorum  immortalium  vi  et  potejiate  dif- 
putare,  et  juventuti  tradunt ;  Ctef.  lib.  vi. — Here  were 
alfo  the  relicks  of  a  circle  of  flones,  with  the  cromlech 
in  the  midft  ;  but  all  extremely  imperfedl.  Two  of 
the  flones  are  very  large  ;  one,  which  ferves  at  prefent 
as  part  of  the  end  of  a  houfe,  is  1  2  feet  7  inches  high, 
and  8  feet  broad  ;  and  another  1 1  feet  high,  and 
23  feet  in  girth.  Some  leffer  flones  yet  remain.  This 
circle,  when  complete,  was  one  of  the  temples  of  the 
drui-'s.  in  which  their  religious  rites  were  performed. 
It  is  the  conje&ure  of  Mr  Rowlands,  that  the  whole 
of  thefe  remains  were  furrounded  with  a  circle  of  oaks, 
and  formed  a  deep  and  facred  grove  :  Jam  per  fe  ro- 
borum  elegunt  lucos,  mque  ulla  facra  fine  ea  fronde 
confciunt ;  (Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  xv.  44.). — Near  this 
is  Cacr  Leb ,  or  the  moated  intrenchment ;  of  a 


fquare  form,  with  a  double  rampart,  and  broad  ditch  Anglefey. 
intervening,  and  a  leffer  on  the  outfide.  Within  l— y— 
are  foundations  of  circular  and  of  fquare  buildings. 

This  Mr  Rowlands  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  refidence 
of  the  arch  druid,  and  to  have  given  the  name,  Tre'r 
Dryw,  to  the  townflnp  in  which  it  Hands.  At  I  rev 
Wry  are  feveral  faint  traces  of  circles  of  flones,  and 
other  veftiges  of  buildings;  but  all  fo  dilapidated,  or 
hid  in  weeds,  as  to  become  almoft  formleis.  Bod- 
druddn,  or  the  habitation  of  the  druids,  Tre'r-Beirdd, 
or  that  of  the  bard,  and  Bodowyr,  or  that  of  the 
priefts,  are  all  of  them  hamlets,  nearly  furrounding  the 
feat  of  the  chief  druid,  compofing  the  effential  part  of 
his  fuite.  At  the  laft  is  a  thick  cromlech,  refting  on 
three  flones. 

The  fliore  near  Porthamel,  not  far  from  lienee,  is 
famed  for  being  the  place  where  Suetonius  landed,  and 
put  an  end  in  this  ifland  to  the  druid  reign.  His  in¬ 
fantry  paffed  over  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  perhaps  at 
the  fpot  fl ill  called  Pant  yr  Yfcraphie,  or  the  valley  of 
Skiffs.  His  cavalry  eroded  partly  by  fording,  partly 
by  fwimming.  Of  the  conflict  on  this  occafion  we 
have  the  following  animated  defeription  by  Tacitus  *  :  *  Annai. 

“  Stat  pro  littore  diverfa  acies,  denfa  armis  virifque,x‘v*  3C* 
intercurfantibus  feeminis  in  modum  furiarum,  vefte  fe- 
rali,  crinibus  dejedlis,  faces  perferebant;  druideeque  cir- 
cum,  preces  diras  fublatis  ad  coelum  manibus  funden- 
tes.  Novitate  afpedlus  percutere  militem,  ut  quafi  hae- 
rentibus  membris,  immobile  corpus  vulneribus  praebe- 
rent.  Dein  cohortationibus  ducis,  et  fe  ipfe  ftimulantes, 
ne  muliebre  et  fanaticum  agmen  pavefeerent,  inferunt 
figna,  fternuntque  obvios  et  igni  fuo  involvunt.  Prae- 
fidium  pofthac  impofitum  vicis,  excifique  luci,  faevi  fu- 
perftitionibus  facri.  Nam  cruore  captivo  adolere  aras, 
et  hominum  fibris  confulere  does  fas  habebant.” — Thus 
Engliflied  :  “  On  the  (hore  flood  a  motley  army  in 
clofe  array,  and  well  armed  ;  with  women  running . 
wildly  about  in  black  attire,  with  dilhevelled  hair,  and 
like  the  furies  brandifliing  their  torches;  furrounded  by 
the  druids,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  pour¬ 
ing  forth  the  moft  dreadful  imprecations.  The  foldier 
flood  aftonilhed  with  the  novelty  of  the  fight.  His 
limbs  grew  torpid,  and  his  body  remained  motionlefs, 
refigned  to  every  wound.  At  length,  animated  by 
their  leader,  and  roufing  one  another  not  to  be  inti¬ 
midated  with  a  womanly  and  fanatic  band,  they  dis¬ 
played  their  enfigns,  overthrew  all  who  oppofed  them, 
and  flung  them  into  their  own  fires.  After  the  battle, 
they  placed  garrifons  in  the  towns,  and  cut  down  the 
groves  confecrated  to  the  moft  horrible  fuperftitions  : 
for  the  Britons  held  it  right  to  facrifice  on  their  altars 
with  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  to  confult  the 
gods  by  the  infpeftion  of  human  entrails.”  There  are 
no  traces  of  any  Roman  works  left  in  this  country. 

Their  flay  was  fo  ffiort,  that  they  had  not  time  to  form 
any  thing  permanent. 

Near  the  ferry  of  Moel  y  Don  appear  the  fine  woods 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  fkirting  the  Menai  for  a  con- 
fiderable  way.  The  wooded  part  of  the  ifland  is  on 
this  fide.  It  commences  at  Llanidan.  and  recals  the 
ancient  Britifli  name  of  Anglefey,  7~nys  Dywyll,  or  the 
Dark  lfnnd,  on  account  of  the  deep  ftiade  of  its 
groves:  but  at  prefent  it  is  (except  in  this  part)  entirely 
divefled  of  trees;  and  the  climate  fo  averfe  to  their 
growth,  that  in  moft  parts  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
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Anglefey.  the  gentry  can  raife  a  plantation  round  their  houfes. 
-v~~-  Plas  Newydd,  the  feat  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  lies 
clofe  upon  the  water,  protected  on  three  fides  by  vene¬ 
rable  oaks  and  afhes.  The  view  up  and  down  this 
magnificent  river-like  ffrait  is  extremely  fine.  The 
fhores  are  rocky  ;  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  covered 
with  woods ;  and  beyond  foar  a  long  range  of  Snow- 
donian  Alps.  Here  flood  a  houfe  built  by  Gwenllian, 
a  defcendant  of  Cadrod  Hardd.  The  manfion  has  been 
improved,  and  altered  to  a  caftellated  form  by  the  pre- 
fent  owner. 

In  the  woods  are  fome  very  remarkable  druidical 
antiquities.  Behind  the  houfe  are  to  be  feen  two  vafl 
cromlechs.  The  upper  flone  of  one  is  1 2  feet  7 
inches  long,  X  2  broad,  and  four  thick,  fupported  by 
five  tall  ftones.  The  other  is  but  barely  feparated  from 
the  firft  ;  is  almoft  a  fquare  of  five  feet  and  a  half, 
and  fupported  by  four  ftones.  The  number  of  fup- 
porters  to  cromlechs  is  merely  accidental,  and  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fize  or  form  of  the  incumbent  ftone. 
Thefe  are  the  mod  magnificent  we  have,  and  the  high- 
eft  from  the  ground ;  for  a  middle  fized  horfe  may  ea- 
fily  pafs  under  the  largeft.  In  the  lands  of  Llugwy, 
indeed,  there  is  a  moft  ftupendous  one  of  a  rhomboi- 
dal  form.  The  greateft  diagonal  is  1 74  feet,  the  lef- 
fer  15,  and  the  thicknefs  three  feet  nine  inches;  but 
its  height  from  the  ground  is  only  two  feet :  it  was 
fupported  by  feveral  ftones.  The  Welfti,  who  afcribe 
every  thing  ftupendous  to  our  famous  Britifh  king,  call 
it  Arthur's  Quoit.  In  the  woods  at  this  place  are  fome 
druidical  circles  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Beaumaris,  on  the  fhore, 
{land  the  remains  of  Llanvaes,  or  the  Friars.  It  was 
founded  by  Prince  Llewelyn  ap  Jerwerth,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  country,  over  the 
grave  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  King  John,  who 
died  in  1237,  and  was  interred  on  the  fpot.  Here  alfo 
were  interred  a  fon  of  a  Danilh  king,  Lord  Clifford, 
and  many  barons  and  knights  who  fell  in  the  Welfti 
wars.  It  was  dedicated  to  St  Francis,  and  confecrated 
by  Howel  bifhop  of  Bangor,  a  prelate  who  died  in 
1  240.  The  religious  were  Francifcans,  or  minor  friars. 
Their  church  and  houfe  were  deftroyed,  and  their  lands 
wafted,  in  the  infurre&ion  made  foon  after  the  death 
nf  Llewelyn,  laft  Welfti  prince,  by  his  relation  Madoc. 
Edward  II.  in  confideration  of  their  misfortunes,  re¬ 
mitted  to  them  the  payment  of  the  taxes  due  to  him, 
which  before  the  war  were  levied  at  the  rate  of  1 2I.  10s. 
Fhefe  friars  were  ftrong  favourers  of  Owen  Glendwr. 
Henry  IV.  in  his  firft  march  againft  Owen,  plundered 
the  convent,  put  feveral  of  the  friars  to  the  fword, 
and  carried  away  the  reft  ;  but  afterwards  fet  them  at 
liberty,  made  reftitution  to  the  place,  but  peopled  it 
with  Englifh  reclufes.  It  poflibly  was  again  reduced 
to  ruin  ;  for  Henry  V.  by  patent,  eftablifhes  here  eight 
friars,  but  direfls  that  only  two  fhould  be  Welfti.  At 
the  diffolution,  Henry  VIII.  fold  the  convent  and  its 
poffeflions  to  one  of  his  courtiers.  They  became  in 
latter  days  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
lVhite  (now  extinft),  who  built  here  a  good  manfion. 
It  of  late  became,  by  purchafe,  the  property  of  Lord 
Bulkeley.  The  church  is  turned  into  a  barn,  and  the 
coffin  of  the  princefs  Joan  now  ferves  for  a  watering 
trough.  A  little  farther  is  Caftell  Aber  Llienawg,  a 
(mall  fquare  fort,  with  the  remains  of  a  little  round 


tower  at  each  corner.  In  the  middle  flood  a  fquare  Anglefey. 
tower.  A  foffe  furrounds  the  whole.  A  hollow  way  -y — — < 

is  carried  quite  to  the  (hore,  and  at  its  extremity  is  a 
large  mound  of  earth  defigned  to  cover  the  landing. 

This  caftle  was  founded  by  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chefter, 
and  Hugh  the  Red  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  in  1098,  when 
they  made  an  invafion,  and  committed  more  favage  bar¬ 
barities  on  the  poor  natives,  efpecially  on  one  Kenred  a 
prieft,  than  ever  ftained  the  annals  of  any  country. 
Providence  fent  Magnus  king  of  Norway  to  revenge 
the  cruelties.  His  coming  was  to  all  appearance  cafual. 

He  offered  to  land,  but  wasoppofed  by  the  earls.  Mag¬ 
nus  flood  in  the  prow  of  his  ftiip,  and  calling  to  him  a 
moft  expert  bowman,  they  at  once  direfted  their  arrows 
at  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  flood  all  armed  on  the 
fhore.  An  arrour  pierced  his  brain  through  one  of  his 
eyes,  the  only  defencelefs  part.  The  viclor,  feeing  him 
fpring  up  in  the  agonies  of  death,  infultingly  cried  out 
in  his  own  language,  Leite  loupe ,  “  Let  him  dance.” 

This  fort  was  garrifoned  fo  lately  as  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  when  it  was  kept  for  the  parliament  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cheadle;  but  was  taken  by  Colonel  Robinfon 
in  1645. 

Above  Llar.donna  is  a  high  hill,  called  Bwrrd  Ar¬ 
thur ,  or  Arthur’s  round  table :  the  true  name  was  pro¬ 
bably  Din  or  Dinas  Su/wy  :  for  a  church  immediately 
beneath  bears  that  of  Llanvihangle  Din-Sulwy.  On 
the  top  of  it  is  a  great  Britifh  poft,  furrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  rude  ftones  with  their  fharp  points  up- 
permofl;  and  in  fome  parts  the  ramparts  are  formed  of 
fmall  ftones.  In  the  area  are  veftiges  of  oval  build¬ 
ings  ;  the  largeft  is  formed  with  two  rows  of  flat  ftones 
fet  on  end.  Thefe  had  been  the  temporary  habitations 
of  the  poffeffors.  It  had  been  a  place  of  vaft  ftrength  : 
for,  befides  the  artificial  defence,  the  hill  Hopes  fteep- 
ly  on  all  fides,  and  the  brink  next  to  the  ramparts  is 
moftly  precipitous.  It  is  worth  while  to  afcend  this 
hill  for  the  fake  of  the  vaft  profpeft,  and  intermixture 
of  fea,  rock,  and  alps,  moft  favagely  great. 

About  two  miles  fouth  of  Plas  Gwyn,  the  feat  of 
Paul  Panton,  Efq.  was  fituated  Penmynnydd,  once  the 
refidence  of  the  anceftors  of  Owen  Tudor,  fecond  huf- 
band  to  Catherine  of  France,  queen  dowager  of  Hen¬ 
ry  V. ;  “  who  beyng  (as  honeft  Halle  informs  us) 
young  and  luftye,  folowyng  more  her  own  appetyte 
than  frendely  confaill,  and  rcgardyng  more  her  pri¬ 
vate  affeftion  than  her  open  honour,  toke  to  hufband 
privily  (in  1428)  a  goodly  ger.tylman,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  perfon,  garniged  with  manye  godly  gyftes  botli  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  called  Owen  Teuther ,  a  man 
brought  forth  and  come  of  the  noble  lignage  and  aun- 
cient  lyne  of  Cadwalader,  the  laft  kynge  of  the  Bri- 
tonnes.”  The  match,  important  in  its  confequences, 
reftored  the  Britifh  race  of  princes  to  this  kingdom  : 

Thefe  reigned  long,  under  the  title  of  the  Houfe  of 
Tudor;  the  mixed  race  having  ceafed  on  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.  grandfon  to  our  illuftrious  country¬ 
man.  The  remains  of  the  refidence  of  the  Tudors  are, 
the  door  of  the  gateway :  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
great  chimneypiece  of  the  hall,  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
prefent  farm- houfe.  Some  coats  of  arms,  and  dates  of 
the  building  or  time  of  repairs,  are  to  be  feen,  with 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  owners.  The 
Tudors,  for  a  confiderable  fpace  before  the  cxtinflion 
of  their  race,  aflumtd  the  name  of  Owen.  Richard 
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Anglefey.  was  the.  laft  male  of  the  family,  and  was  fheriff  of  the  the 
county  in  1657.  Margaret,  heirefs  of  the  houfe,  mar¬ 
ried  Coningfby  Williams,  Efq.  of  Gian  y  gors,  in  this 
ifland,  who  poffeffed  it  during  his  life.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  fold  to  Lord  Bulkeley,  in  whofe  defeendant  it 
Hill  continues.  In  the  church  of  Penmynndydd  is  a 
moll  magnificent  monument  of  white  alabafter,  remo¬ 
ved  at  the  diflolution  from  the  abbey  of  Llanvaes  to 
this  place  ;  probably  eredfed  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor,  who  had  been  interred  there.  On  it 
is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  complete  armour,  a  conic  helm, 
and  mail  guard  down  to  his  breaft  ;  his  lady  is  in  a 
thick  angular  hood  ;  their  feet  reft  on  lions,  and  their 
heads  are  fupported  by  angels. 

On  the  weftern  point  of  the  bay  is  a  fmall  cape,  flat 
at  top,  called  Cajlell  Mawr,  joined  to  the  land  by  a 
low  ifthmus.  It  is  compofed  of  limeftone,  which  is 
carried  to  diftant  parts  in  fmall  veflels,  which  lie  in  a 
fmall  channel  near  the  rock,  and  by  their  numbers  fre¬ 
quently  enliven  the  view.  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  in  this  neighbourhood  5  but  there  are  no  veftiges 
of  there  having  been  any  ftation.  Beyond  Caftlemawr, 
on  the  ftiore,  are  vaft  blocks  of  black  marble  filled  with 
Ihells,  coralloids,  and  fungita;. 

At  Tryfclwyn  mountain  is  the  moll  confiderable 
body  of  copper  ore  perhaps  ever  known.  The  part  of 
Tryfclwyn  which  contains  it  is  called  Parys  mountain. 

Of  this  mountain,  and  the  works  there  carried  on,  we 
have  the  following  very  curious  and  particular  account 
by  Mr  Pennant*  : — “  The  external  afpedt  of  the  hill 
is  extremely  rude,  and  rifes  into  enormous  rocks  of 
coarfe  white  quartz.  The  ore  is  lodged  in  a  bafon,  or 
hollow,  and  has  on  one  fide  a  fmall  lake,  on  whofe 
waters,  diftafteful  as  thofe  of  Avernus,  no  bird  is 
known  to  alight.  The  whole  profpedt  of  this  trad!  has, 
by  the  mineral  operations,  affuroed  a  moll  favage  ap¬ 
pearance.  Suffocating  fumes  of  the  burning  heaps  of 
copper  arife  in  all  parts,  and  extend  their  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  for  miles  round.  In  the  adjacent  parts  vege¬ 
tation  is  nearly  deftroyed  :  even  the  moffes  and  lichens 
of  the  rocks  have  perithed  ;  and  nothing  feems  capable 
of  redding  the  fumes  but  the  purple  melic  grafs,  which 
flourifhes  in  abundance.  It  is  thought  that  the  ore 
had  been  worked  in  a  very  diftant  period.  Veftiges 
of  the  ancient  operations  appear  in  feveral  parts,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  trenching,  and  by  heating  the  rocks  intenfe- 
ly,  them  fuddenly  pouring  on  water,  fo  as  to  caufe  them 
to  crack  or  fcale  ;  thus  awkwardly  fupplying  the  ufe  of 
gunpowder.  Pieces  of  charcoal  were  alfo  found,  which 
proves  that  wood  was  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe.  As 
the  Britons  imported  all  works  in  brafs,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Romans  were  the  undertakers  of  thefe  mines  ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  fent  the  ore  to  Caer- 
hen  to  be  fmelted,  the  place  where  the  famous  cake  of 
copper  was  difeovered.  They  might  likewife  have  had 
a  fmelting  hearth  in  this  ifland  ;  for  a  round  cake  of 
copper  was  difeovered  at  Llanvaethlle,  a  few  miles 
from  this  place.  Its  weight  ovas  fifty  pounds,  and  it 
had  on  it  a  mark  refembling  an  L. 

“  In  the  year  1762,  one  Alexander  Frazer  came 
into  Anglefey  in  fearch  of  mines.  He  vifited  Parys 
mountain  ;  called  on  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  and  gave 
him  fo  flattering  an  account  of  the  profpedl,  as  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  a  trial,  and  fink  fhafts.  Ore  was 
difeovered ;  but  before  any  quantity  could  be  gotten, 
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mines  were  overpowered  with  water.  In  about 
two  years  after,  Mefl'rs  Roe  and  Co.  of  Macclesfield 
applied  to  Sir  Nicholas  for  a  leafe  of  Penrhyn  ddu  mine 
in  Caernarvonlhire  ;  with  which  they  were,  much 
againft  their  wills,  compelled  to  take  a  leafe  of  part  of 
this  mountain,  and  to  carry  on  a  level,  and  make  a  fair 
trial.  I  he  trial  was  accordingly  made  ;  ore  was  dif¬ 
eovered  ;  but  the  expences  overbalanced  the  profits. 
They  continued  wmrking  to  great  lofs  ;  and  at  length 
determined  to  give  the  affair  up.  They  gave  their 
agent  orders  for  that  purpofe  :  but  he,  as  a  final  at¬ 
tempt,  divided  his  men  into  ten  feveral  companies,  of 
three  or  four  in  a  partnerfhip,  and  let  them  fink  ftiafts 
in  various  places,  about  eight  hundred  yards  eaftward 
of  a  place  called  the  Golden  Venture ,  on  a  prefumption 
that  a  fpring,  which  iflued  from  near  the  place,  muft 
come  from  a  body  of  mineral.  His  conjedlure  was 
right  ;  for  in  lefs  than  two  days  they  met  with,  at  the 
depth  of  feven  feet  from  the  furface,  the  folid  mineral, 
w  hich  proved  to  be  that  vaft  body  which  has  fince  been 
worked  to  fuch  advantage.  The  day  that  this  dif- 
covery  was  made  was  March  2.  1768  :  which  has  ever 
fince  been  obferved  as  a  feftival  by  the  miners.  Soon 
after  this  difeovery,  another  adventure  was  begun  by 
the  reverend  Mr  Edward  Hughes,  owner  of  part  of 
the  mountain,  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary  Lewis  of  Llys 
Hulas  ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the  treafure  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley  and  himfelf.  The  body 
of  copper  ore  is  of  unknown  extent.  The  thicknefs 
has  been  afeertained  in  fome  places  by  the  driving  of  a 


level  under  it,  feveral  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  to 


be  in  fome  places  twenty-four  yards.  The  ore  is  moft- 
ly  of  the  kind  called  by  Cronfted,  Pyrites  cupri Jlavcs 


,  fome  was  in  form  of  mofs,  fome  in  very  thin 
is  quarried  out  of  the  bed  in  vaft  maffes 


is 


viridtfcens ,  and  contains  vaft  quantities  of  fulphur.  It 
varies  in  degrees  of  goodnefs  ;  fome  of  it  is  rich,  but 
the  greater  part  poor  in  quality. 

“  I  here  are  other  fpecies  of  copper  ore  found  here¬ 
of  late  a  vein  of  the  Pyrites  cupri  grifeus  of  Cronfted, 
about  feven  yards  wide,  has  been  difeovered  near  the 
weft  end  of  the  mountain  :  fome  is  of  an  iron  gray, 
fome  quite  black  •,  the  firft  contains  fixteen  lb.  of  cop¬ 
per  per  ioolb. ;  the  laft  forty.  An  ore  has  been  lately 
found,  in  form  of  loofe  earth,  of  a  dark  purplifh  co¬ 
lour  •,  and  the  beft  of  it  has  produced  better  than  eight 
in  twenty.  Some  years  ago,  about  thirty  pounds  of 
native  copper  were  found  in  driving  a  level  through  a 
turbery 
leaves. 

(  It  *3  uuamru  uui  ui  lug  utu  111  van  luauci  , 

broken  into  fmall  pieces  ;  and  the  mod  pure  part  is 
fold  raw,  at  the  rate  of  about  3I.  to  61.  per  ton,  or. 
fent  to  the  fmelting-houfes  of  the  refpedlive  companies 
to  be  melted  into  metal.  Mr  Hughes  has  great  fur¬ 
naces  of  his  own  at  Ravenhead  near  Liverpool,  and  at 
Swanfea  in  South  Wales.  An  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
thefe  mines  may  be  formed,  by  confidering  that  the 
Macclesfield  Company  have  had  at  once  fourteen  thou- 
fand  tons  of  ore  upon  bank,  and  Mr  Hughes  thirty 
thoufand. 

“  The  more  impure  ore  is  alfo  broken  to  the  fize  of 
about  hens  eggs;  but  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fulphur  with  which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  other 
adventitious  matter,  it  muft  undergo  the  operation  of 
burning.  For  that  purpofe  it  is  placed  between  two 
parallel  walls  of  vaft  length  feme  kilns  are  20,  others 

4Q 
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Anglefey.  40,  aid  50  yards  in  length  ;  fome  10,  others  20,  feet 
v— — '  wide,  and  above  four  feet  in  height.  The  fpace  be¬ 
tween  is  not  only  filled,  but  the  ore  is  piled  many  feet 
higher,  in  a  convex  form,  from  end  to  end.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  flat  ftones,  clofely  luted 
with  clay  ;  and  above  is  placed  a  general  integument 
of  clay,  and  fmall  rubbith  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  of  the  fumes  from  evaporating.  Of  late, 
fome  kiln3  have  been  conftruCted  with  brick  arches 
over  the  ore,  which  is  found  to  be  the  belt  method  of 
burning.  Within  thefe  few  years,  attempts  are  made 
to  preferve  the  fulphur  from  flying  away  ;  and  that  is 
done  by  flues  made  of  brick,  whofe  tops  are  in  form  of 
a  Gothic  arch,  many  fcores  of  feet  in  length.  One 
end  of  thefe  opens  into  the  beds  of  copper  which  are 
to  be  burnt.  Thofe  beds  are  fet  on  fire  by  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  coal,  f«r  all  the  reft  is  effected  by  its  own 
phlogifton.  The  volatile  part  is  confined  to,  and  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  flues  ;  in  its  courfe  the  fulphureous  particles 
ftrike  againft  their  roofs,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  form 
of  the  finelt  brimltone  ;  which  is  collected  and  carried 
to  adjacent  houfes,  where  it  is  melted  into  what  is  call¬ 
ed  in  the  lhops Jlone  brimjlone. 

“  The  beds  of  copper,  thus  piled  for  burning,  are 
of  vaft  extent.  Some  contain  400  tons  of  ore,  others 
2000.  The  firft  require  four  months  to  be  completely 
burnt,  the  laft  near  ten.  Thus  burnt,  it  is  carried  to 
proper  places  to  be  preffed,  or  walhed,  and  made  mer¬ 
chantable.  By  this  procefs  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a 
fourth  part  in  quantity,  but  confiderably  improved  in 
quality  :  and  by  this  means  the  water  is  flrongly  or 
richly  impregnated  with  copper,  which  is  diffolved  by 
the  acid  quality  of  the  fulphur  5  and  is  collected  or  pre¬ 
cipitated  again  by  iron  in  the  above-defcribed  pits.  The 
iron  is  alio  diffolved. 

“  But  a  far  richer  produce  of  copper  is  difcovered 
from  the  water  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  ore, 
which  is  highly  Saturated  with  the  precious  metal. 
This  is  drawn  up,  either  by  means  of  whimfies  or 
windmills,  to  the  furface,  and  then  diflributed  into 
numbers  of  reClangular  pits  36  feet  long,  fome  pits 
more  fome  lefs,  12  to  15- feet  broad,  and  20  inches 
deep.  To  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  adept,  Venus 
muff  make  an  aflignation  with  Mars,  or  this  folution 
will  have  no  effect.  In  plain  English,  a  quantity  of 
iron  mud  be  immerfed  in  the  water.  The  kind  of  iron 
is  of  no  moment ;  old  pots,  hoops,  anchors,  or  any  re- 
fufe,  will  fuffice  ;  but  of  late,  for  the  convenience  of 
management,  the  adventurers  procure  new  plates,  four 
feet  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  Thefe  they  immerfe  into  the  pits.  The 
particles  of  copper  inftantly  are  precipitated  by  thu  iron, 
and  the  iron  is  gradually  diffolved  into  a  yellow  ochre. 
Great  part  of  it  floats  off  by  the  water,  and  fink*  to  the 
bottom.  The  plates,  or  the  old  iron  (as  it  happens), 
are  frequently  taken  out,  and  the  copper  feraped  off  ; 
and  this  is  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  coniu- 
med.  The  copper  thus  procured  differs  little  from  na¬ 
tive  copper,  and  is  prized  accordingly,  and  fold  for  pri¬ 
ces  from  25I.  to  45I.  a  ton. 

“  This  difcovery  is  far  from  new  :  it  has  been  prac- 
tifed  long  in  the  Wicklow  mines  in  Ireland  ;  and  above 
a  century  in  thofe  of  Hern-grundt  in  Hungary,  where 
it  is  called  ziment  copper.  The  waters  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  mines  are  much  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with 


copper  than  thofe  of  Parys  mountain.  The  firft  ef-  Ar.glefey. 
fetls  its  operation  in  about  12  or  20  davs,  the  laft  re-  — ~v  1 
quires  two  months.  Horfe  (hoes,  iron  made  in  ftiape 
of  hearts  and  other  forms,  are  put  into  the  foreign  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  when  perfectly  tranfmuted,  are  given  as  pre- 
fents  to  curious  ftrangers. 

“  The  ore  is  not  got  in  the  common  manner  of  min¬ 
ing,  but  is  cut  out  of  the  bed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ftone  is  out  of  a  quarry.  A  hollow  i3  now  formed  in 
the  folid  ore  open  to  the  day,  and  extends  about  ioq 
yards  in  length,  about  40  yards  in  breadth,  and  24 
yards  in  depth.  The  ends  are  at  prefent  undermined, 
but  fupported  by  vaft  pillars  and  magnificent  arches, 
all  metallic ;  and  thefe  caverns  meander  far  under 
ground.  Thefe  will  foon  difappear,  and  thoufands  of 
tons  of  ore  be  gotten  from  both  the  columns  and  roofs. 

The  fides  of  this  vaft  hollow  are  moftly  perpendicular, 
and  accefs  to  the  bottom  is  only  to  be  had  by  fmall 
fteps  cut  in  the  ore  ;  and  the  curious  vilitor  muft  truft 
to  them  and  a  rope,  till  he  reaches  fome  ladders,  which 
will  condudi  him  the  reft  of  the  defeent.  On  the 
edges  of  the  chafms  are  wooden  platforms,  which  pro- 
jedt  far  ;  on  them  are  windlaffes,  by  which  the  work¬ 
men  are  lowered  to  tranfadl  their  bufinefs  on  the  face 
of  the  precipice.  There  fufpended,  they  work  in  mid 
air,  pick  a  fmall  place  for  a  footing,  cut  out  the  ore 
in  vaft  maffes,  and  tumble  it  to  the  bottom  with  great 
noife.  In  fuch  fituations  they  form  caverns,  and  there 
appear  fafely  lodged  till  the  rope  is  lowered  to  convey 
them  up  again.  Much  of  the  ore  is  blafted  with  gun¬ 
powder,  eight  tons  of  which  are  faid  to  be  annually  ufed 
for  the  purpofe. 

“  Nature  hath  been  profufe  in  bellowing  her  mine¬ 
ral  favours  on  this  fpot :  for  above  the  copper  ore,  and 
not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  yard  beneath  the 
common  foil,  is  a  bed  of  yellowifli  greafy  clay,  from 
one  to  four  yards  thick,  containing  lead  ore,  and 
yielding  from  600  to  1000  pounds  weight  of  lead  from 
one  ton  ;  and  one  ton  of  the  metal  yields  not  lefs  than 
47  ounces  of  filver.  Mixed  with  the  earth,  are  fre¬ 
quently  certain  parts  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  are  fymptomatic  of  the  fulphureous  arfenical 
filver  ores  or  of  quickfilver,  I  will  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
cide.  Something  interferes  with  the  fuccefsful  fmelt- 
ing  of  this  earth  in  the  grate  ;  infomuch  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  of  that  profit  to  the  adventurers  which 
might  reafonably  be  expcdled  from  the  crucible  affays 
of  it  ;  and  they  have  at  this  time  about  8ooo  tons  on 
bank  undifpofed  of.  This  place  has  been  worked  for 
lead  ore  in  very  diftant  times.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  was  found  an  ancient  fmelting  hearth  of  grit 
ftone,  and  feveral  bits  of  fmelted  lead,  of  about  four 
inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch 
thick. 

“  Thefe  works  have  greatly  added  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  ifland  :  for  about  1500  perfons  are  employ¬ 
ed  ;  who,  with  their  families,  are  fuppofed  to  make 
near  8000  perfons,  getting  their  bread  from  thefe 
mines.  The  little  village  of  Amlwch,  the  port  of  the 
place,  is  increafing  faft,  and  the  market  grows  confi- 
derable.  At  the  feafon  of  the  greateft  work,  Mr 
Hughes’s  men  alone  receive  for  many  weeks  200I.  in 
one  week,  and  150I.  in  another,  merely  for  fubiiftence. 

The  port  is  no  more  than  a  great  chalm  between  two 
rocks',  running  far  into  land,  and  dry  at  low  water.; 
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Anglefey,  into  which  floops  run,  and  lie  fecure  to  receive  their 


Angling,  lading.” 

’  Near  Kemlyn  bay  is  a  quarry  of  marble,  common 

to  this  place,  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  Corfica,  and 
known  in  the  (hops  by  the  name  of  Verde  di  Corfica. 
Its  colours  are  green,  black,  white,  and  dull  purple, 
irregularly  difpofed.  In  different  blocks  one  or  other 
of  the  colours  is  frequently  wanting  ;  but  among  the 
green  parts  are  oftener  found  narrow  veins  of  a  mod 
elegant  and  filky  white  albedos.  It  is  a  compound 
fpecies  of  marble  :  part  is  calcareous,  and  may  be  add¬ 
ed  on  by  nitric  acid.  The  green  parts  partake  of  the 
nature  of  jafper.  It  is  apt  to  be  interfected  by  fmall 
cracks,  or  by  afbedine  veins,  therefore  incapable  of  ta¬ 
king  a  high  polilh.  This  quarry  lies  on  the  lands  of 
Monachty,  in  the  parifh  of  Llan-Fair-Ynghornwy  ; 
and  it  is  found  again  in  the  ille  of  Skerries,  off  this  pa- 
rith.  Neither  the  quarry  nor  the  afhedos  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  ufe.  In  Rhofcolyn  parifh,  a  green  amianthus, 
or  brittle  albedos,  is  met  with  in  great  plenty,  in  a 
green  marble  fimilar  to  the  above-;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  inflexible  quality  of  its  fibres  not  applicable  to  the 
fame  ufe. 

ANGLING,  among  fportfmen,  the  art  of  fifliing  with 
a  rod,  to  which  are  fitted  a  line,  hook,  and  bait.  See 
FisHiKG-Rod,  Fishing- Hook,  Fishing  F/i/. 

The  angler’s  fird  bufinefs  is  to  attraft  the  fifh  to  the 
place  intended  for  angling.  The  method  of  doing  this, 
in  danding  w'aters,  by  throwing  in  grains,  chopped 
worms,  and  the  like,  is  well  known  :  but  the  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  in  running  rivers  and  brooks.  The  method, 
in  this  cafe,  is  to  prepare  a  tin  box  capable  of  holding 
fome  hundreds  of  worms,  bored  on  all  fides,  and  full 
of  holes  of  fuch  -a  fize  as  they  may  be  jud  able  to 
crawl  out  at ;  there  mud  be  a  plummet  fadened  to  this 
box  to  fink  it,  and  a  line  to  draw  it  back  at  pleafure ; 
in  this  cafe  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  in  a  proper 
place,  above  which  the  angler  may  (land  under  cover. 
1  he  worms  W'ill  dowly  and  gradually  crawl  out  of  this 
box,  and  the  fifh  will  be  gathered  about  to  feed  on  them-; 
the  baited  hook  is  to  be  thrown  in  higher  up  and  carri¬ 
ed  down  by  the  dream.  If  this  method  do  not  bring 
the  fifh  about  tire  place  in  a  little  time,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpeft  that  fome  pike  lies  lurking  thereabout,  and 
deters  them  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  proper  to  throw  out  a 
baited  hook,  and  he  will  generally  be  taken  ;  after  this 
the  attempt  will  fucceed. 

When  the  angler  takes  his  dand,  he  is  to  Ihelter 
himfelf  under  fome  tree  or  bulb,  or  dand  fo  far  from 
the  brink  of  the  water  that  he  can  only  difcern  his 
float;  as  the  fifh  are  timorous  and  eafily  frightened 
away.  The  angling  rod  mud  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
date,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moid  :  in  the  fird  cafe, 
it  will  be  brittle  ;  in  the  other,  rotten.  AVhen  pades 
are  ufed,  it  is  proper  to  mix  a  little  tow  with  them, 
and  rub  them  over  with  honey  ;  finally,  a  fmall  anoint¬ 
ing  with  butter  is  of  great  ufe  to  keep  them  from  wafh- 
ing  off  the  hook.  The  eyes  of  any  fifh  that  is  taken 
are  an  excellent  bait  for  almod  any  other  kind  of  fifh. 
The  bed  way  of  angling  with  the  fly  is  down  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  not  up  ;  neither  need  the  angler  ever  make 
above  half  a  dozen  of  trials  in  one  place,  either  with  fly 
or  ground  bait,  when  he  angles  for  trout :  by  that  time 
the  fifh  will  either  offer  to  take,  or  refufe  the  bait  and 
not  dir  at  all. 
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In  a  pond,  the  bed  place  for  the  angler  to  take  his 
dand  is  ufually  that  where  the  cattle  go  up  into  wa¬ 
ter  :  in  rivers,  if  breams  are  fifhed  for,  it  fhould  be  in 
the  deeped  and  mod  quiet  places ;  if  eels,  under  the 
banks  of  rivers  that  hang  over  ;  perch  are  to  be  expell¬ 
ed  in  clean  places,  where  the  dream  is  fwift ;  and  chub 
in  deep  fhaded  holes  :  roach  are  modly  found  where  the 
perch  are,  and  trout  only  in  fwift  and  clear  dreams. 
Places  where  there  are  many  weeds,  or  old  dumps  of 
trees,  harbour  fifh  in  great  numbers,  and  they  ufually 
bite  freely  there;  but  there  is  danger  of  entangling  the 
line,  or  fadening  the  hook  to  the  weeds.  In  cafe  of 
.this  accident,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  a  ring  of  lead, 
of  about  fix  inches  round,  fadened  to  a  fmall  pack¬ 
thread  :  this  ring  is  to  be  thrull  over  the  rod,  and  let 
fall  into  the  water.  It  will  defcepd  to  the  place  where 
the  hook  is  entangled  ;  and  then,  by  pulling  the  pack¬ 
thread  gently,  the  hook  will  be  foon  difengaged,  or 
at  the  word  it  can  only  be  broke  off  near  the  end  of 
the  line  ;  whereas,  when  this  is  not  employed,  the  rod 
itfelf  is  fometimes  broken,  or  the  line  nearer  its  upper 
end. 

Deep  waters  are  bed  for  angling  in,  for  the  fifh  do 
not  love  to  be  didurbed  by  wind  and  weather. 

The  openings  of  duices  and  mill  dams  always  bring 
fifh  up  the  current  to  feek  for  the  food  which  is  brought 
with  the  dream;  and  angling  in  thefe  places  is  ufually 
fuccefsful. 

The  bed  feafon  is  from  April  to  O&ober  ;  for,  in 
very  cold  dormy  weather,  the  fifh  will  not  bite  ;  the 
bed  times  of  the  day  are  from  three  till  nine  in  the 
rooming,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  filnfet. 
In  an  eaderly  wind,  there  is  never  much  fport  for  the 
angler  ;  the  foutherly  winds  are  the  bed  for  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  a  warm  but  lowering  day  is  mod  of  all  to  be 
chofen  ;  a  gentle  wind,  after  a  fudden  fhower,  to  di- 
fturb  the  water,  makes  a  very  good  opportunity  for 
the  angler:  the  cooler  the  weather  in  the  hotted 
months,  the  better;  but  in  winter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  warmer  the  day  the  better.  A  cloudy  day,  after 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  is  always  a  good  day  for 
fport  ;  for  the  fifh  do  not  care  for  going  after  prey  in 
the  bright  moonfhine,  and  are  therefore  hqngry  the 
next  morning. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  angling  might  fave  themfelves 
fome  fruitlefs  trouble,  by  obferving  when  fmall  fifh  in  a 
jar  take  or  refufe  food.  See  Fish. 

I  he  feveral  methods  of  angling  for  falmon,  trout, 
carp,  tench,  perch,  pike,  dace,  gudgeon,  roach,  flounder, 
&c.  may  be  feen  under  the  article  Fishing. 

ANGLO-CALViNlSTS,a  namegiven  by  fome  writers 
to  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  as  agreeing 
with  the  other  Calvinids  in  mod  points  except  church 
government. 

ANGLO-Saxon,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  Englifh  Saxons;  in  contradiflinftion 
from  the  true  Saxon,  as  well  as  from  the  modem 
Englifh. 

ANGLUS,  Thomas,  an  Englifh  pried,  well  known 
for  the  Angularity  of  his  opinions,  and  feveral  little 
trafts  which  he  wrote  in  the  i^th  century.  He  went 
by  feveral  names.  Mr  Baillet  fays  his  true  name  was 
White  ;  but  that  he  ufed  to  difguife  it  under  that  of 
Candidus,  A/bus,  Bianchi,  and  Richworth  ;  but  he  was 
mod  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Anglus. 

Des 
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Ar.gol,  Des  Cartes  generally  called  him  Mr  Vitus.  He  paf- 
Angok  fed  fome  time  in  moft  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  his 

— \ -  longeft  flay  was  at  Rome  and  Paris.  When  he  was  in 

England,  he  lived  a  conliderable  time  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  and  feems  to  have  had  a  great 
elteem  for  the  opinions  of  this  gentleman,  as  may  be 
feen  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Latin  work  concerning  the  Inftitutions  of  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  Philofophy,  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  Sir  Ke¬ 
nelm.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy.  He  attempted  even  to  make  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Ariftotle  fubfervient  to  the  explaining  the  moft 
impenetrable  myfteries  of  religion  ;  and  with  this  view 
he  engaged  in  the  difcuffion  of  predeftination,  free  will, 
and  grace.  Mr  Baillet  fays,  “  What  he  wrote  upon 
this  fubjeC  refembles  the  ancient  oracles  for  obfcurity.” 
In  fuch  abftrufe  points  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  was 
much  embarraffed  ;  and,  by  giving  too  great  fcope  to 
his  own  thoughts,  he  pleafed  neither  the  Molinifts  nor 
Janfenifts.  Pie  is  allowed,  however,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  an  extenlive  and  penetrating  genius.  On  the 
10th  of  June  1658,  the  congregation  of  the  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius  at  Rome  condemned  fome  treatifes  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Anglus.  The  doctors  of  Douay  cenfured  alfo 
22  propofitions  extracted  from  his  Sacred  Inftitutions. 
He  publilhed  his  Supplicatio  pojiulativa  jujhtice,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  their  cenfure ;  wherein  he  complains  that  they 
had  given  him  a  vague  undetermined  cenfure,  without 
taxing  any  particular  proportion.  He  died  fome  time 
after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  but  in  what  year  is 
uncertain. 

ANGOL,  a  city  of  Chili  in  South  America,  fituated 
in  W.  Long.  72.  59.  S.  Lat.  37.  36. 

ANGOLA,  a  kingdom  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  A- 
frica,  lying,  according  to  the  moft  probable  accounts, 
between  Lat.  8.  30.  and  16.  21.  S.  forming  a  coaft  of 
upwards  of  480  miles;  but  how  far  it  extends  from  weft 
to  eaft,  has  never  beeen  exactly  determined.  Angola 
Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Danda, 
which  feparates  it  from  Congo  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Coanza,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  Benguela. 
This  lail,  however,  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angola,  having  been  conquered  by  its  monarchs, 
though  it  (till  retains  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dimenfions  we  have  juft  now  given.  The 
air  here  is  very  hot  and  unwholefome,  and  the  country 
mountainous  ;  there  being  but  few  plains  to  be  met  with 
in  it,  except  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  between  the  huge 
t  ridges  of  mountains. 

Originally  a  That  part  of  the  kingdom  which  we  have  diftinguiih- 
>rovince  of  ed  by  the  name  of  Angola  Proper ,  was  fubjtC  to  the 
»ong°.  kings  of  Congo  in  the  year  1484,  when  the  Portuguefe 
firft  difcovered  the  country  :  but  how  long  it  had  been 
fo  before  that  time,  is  not  known  ;  the  inhabitants  being 
utterly  deftitute  of  chronology,  and  having  no  other 
way  of diftinguifhing  pad  events,  but  by  faying  tin  y  hap¬ 
pened  in  fuch  a  king’s  reigD.  Neither,  though  Angola 
became  a  diftinC  kingdom  fince  its  difcovery  by  the 
Portuguefe,  is  it  known  with  more  certainty  at  what 
time  that  revolution  happened  ;  or  whether  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  were  not  concerned  in  affitlingthe  viceroy  of  the 
king  of  Congo,  who  governed  the  province  of  Angola, 
to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

All  accounts  agree,  that  this  kingdom  was  founded 
by  one  Ngo/a  or  Angola ,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 


According  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  this  Ngola  Angola, 
was  a  fmith,  and  the  inventor  of  that  trade,  in  which  v 
he  had  been  inftruCed  by  the  demons  of  the  country.  -j-ra(j^icn 
In  confequence  of  this,  he  became  exceeding  rich,  not  concernln, 
in  gold,  lilver,  or  {hell  money,  which  were  not  at  that  us  becom- 
time  in  ufe,  but  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fruits,  which  wereing  a  di- 
then  exchanged  in  traffic.  The  country  being  not  ^ong^^kln^* 
after  vifited  by  a  grievous  famine,  Ngola  generoufly  re¬ 
lieved  his  diftreffed  countrymen,  and  faved  the  lives  of 
fome  thoufands.  In  gratitude  for  this  generofity,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  king  :  and  hence  the  fmith’s  trade  is 
reckoned  among  the  royal  arts  of  Angola. 

According  to  other  accounts,  which  can  be  more  de-  ^jore  au_ 
pended  upon,  Ngola  was  the  king  of  Congo’s  viceroy  ;  thentic  ac- 
who,  having  become  powerful  by  the  redu&ion  of  feve-  count, 
ral  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  was  induced  to  fet  up  for 
himfelf.  Dreading,  neverthelefs,  the  power  of  his  old 
mafter,  he  chofe  to  fend  him  the  ufual  tribute  and  pre- 
fents  annually,  till  he  reckoned  himfelf  firmly  feated  on 
the  throne,  and  had  fecured  it  to  his  defcendants.  His 
meafures  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  wars  which  the 
king  of  Congo  was  then  engaged  in  with  the  Giagas,  a 
barbarous  nation  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  madefuch 
a  powerful  inroad  into  his  dominions  that  he  was  glad  to 
afk  aftiftance  from  Ngola ;  not  as  a  fubjedt,  but  as  a 
friend  and  ally.  This  was  readily  granted;  and  the 
two  monarchs  continued  ever  after  fending  prefents  and 
aftiftance  to  each  other,  and  encouraging  a  mutual  com¬ 
merce  between  their  fubjedls. 

Ngola  lived  to  a  great  age,  highly  refpedled  by  his  tfg0|a  t},e 
fubjedls,  and  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Congo  and  firft  king, 
the  Portuguefe,  whofe  numerous  fettlements  on  the 
coaft  had  made  them  become  very  powerful.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  he  had  many  wives 
and  concubines.  By  his  chief  favourite  he  had  three 
daughters,  Z undo  Riangola,  Tumba  Riango/a,  and  ano¬ 
ther  whofe  name  is  unknown.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  the  king’s  chief  care  was  to  fecure  the 
crown  to  the  eldeft  of  thefe  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  con- 
fulted  his  beloved  queen,  who  encouraged  him  in  the 
defign  with  all  the  eloquence  in  her  power.  By  her 
advice,  he  fent  for  his  lieutenant-general,  a  favourite 
Have,  whom  he  had  created  viceroy  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  relolution.  The  artful 
minifter  did  not  fail  to  applaud  his  defign,  though  his 
intention  was  to  defraud .  the  princefs,  and  feize  the 
throne  for  himfelf.  He  accordingly  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  one  day,  when  that  princefs  and  the  whole  court 
were  employed  in  fowirig  their  lands,  to  fpread  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  Angolic  enemies  had  entered  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  were  deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and 
fword.  In  this  confufion,  the  treacherous  viceroy  con¬ 
duced  the  three  princefles  to  the  royal  palace  ;  and  ac¬ 
quainting  Ngola  with  the  pretended  danger,  urged  him 
to  betake  himfelf  to  a  fpeedy  flight.  The  frighted  mo¬ 
narch,  unable  to  ftir  with  age,  defired  his  minifter  to 
take  the  moft  proper  means  for  his  fafety  :  whereupon, 
being  a  (lout  voung  fellow,  he  takes  his  majefty  on  his 
back,  and  carries  him  into  a  neighbouring  wood  ;  where 
he  no  fooner  bad  him  in  a  convenient  place,  than  he 
ftabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  This  ftratagem  was  too  5 
(hallow  to  remain  long  concealed  ;  the  murderer  was 
quickly  difcovered,  and  many  of  the  nobles  rofe  in  arms 
againft  him;  but  finding  his  party  too  ilrong  to  be  op- wh0  feize* 
poftd,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  fufferthe  throne. 

him 
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lism  quietly  to  afcend  the  tlirone,  upon  his  publicly  de¬ 
claring  that  he  had  not  feized  it  but  with  a  view  of  fe- 
curing  it  to  the  princefs  Zunda  Riangola. 

o  this  princeis  the  ufurper  palliated  his  conduct  in 
the  beft  manner  he  could  ;  and  fbe  had  art  enough  to 
6  difguife  her  refentment  fo  effe&ually,  that  he  never 
Death  ofthe  difeovered  the  fmalleft  occafion  for  jealoufy.  At  laft, 
ufurper,  his  fudden  death  gave  Zunda  an  opportunity  of  afcend- 
who  is  Aic-ing  the  throne  peaceably  ;  when  (lie  behaved  with  fuch 
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moderation  and  juftice,  as  to  gain  the  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  all  her  fubje&s.  Her  jealous  temper  prevent¬ 
ed  her  from  marrying  ;  and,  by  giving  too  much  way 
to  it,  fne  came  at  laft  to  dread  as  rivals  the  two  fons 
of  her  younger  filler  Tumba,  and  to  form  defigns 
againft  their  life.  To  accomplifh  her  purpofes,  (he  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  brought  to  court,  pretending  to  have 
them  educated  under  her  own  eye.  This  was  declined 
for  dome  time ;  but  at  length  the  queen  prevailed  fo  far 
as  to  have  the  elded  fent  to  her  ;  whom  (lie  no  fooner 
got  in  her  power,  than  (lie  caufed  him  to  be  mafiacred, 
witli  all  his  attendants;  only  one  efcaping,  all  covered 
with  wounds,  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  the  prin- 
cefs  and  her  hufband. 

On  hearing  of  this  bloody  a£l,  the  affii&ed  parents 
immediately  fallied  forth  at  the  head  of  all  their  vaffals. 
They  were  waited  for  by  Queen  Zunda  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army  ;  but  no  fooner  did  her  foldiers  per¬ 
ceive  the  parents  of  the  deceafed  prince,  than  they  im¬ 
mediately  abandoned  the  queen  to  their  refentment. 
Tumba  immediately  ruflied  upon  her  fifter,  and  dab¬ 
bed  her  to  the  heart ;  after  which,  (lie  commanded  her 
entrails  to  be  taken  out,  and  thrown  into  the  hole  in 
which  her  fan’s  body  had  been  cad.  Upon  this  Tumba 
was  crowned  queen  of.  Angola,  and  invited  her  huf¬ 
band  to  participate  with  her  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  This  offer  he  was  too  wife  to  accept  ; 
and  Tumba,  upon  his  refufal,  refigned  the  crown  into 
the  hands  of  her  furviving  fon,  named  Angola  Chilivag- 
m.  He  proved  a  great  and  wife  prince,  extending  his 
dominions  by  conqueft,  and  gaining  the  love  of  his  fub- 
jefts  by  the  moderation  and  equity  of  his  government. 

9  He  w’as  fucceeded  by  one  of  his  younger  fons,  named 
Dambi  An-  Dambi  Angola ;  who  no  fooner  afeended  the  throne, 
tvrant  CfUel  *-^an  ')e  Put  his  brethren  to  death,  left  they  (hould 
unite  in  favour  of  the  eldeft.  The  reft  of  his  reign 
proved  conformable  to  fuch  a  beginning.  He  was  a 
monfter  of  cruelty,  avarice,  lewdnefs,  and  perfidy. 
Death,  however,  in  a  fhort  time,  happily  delivered  his 
fubjefts  from  this  tyrant  ;  who,  notwithftanding  his 
infamous  life,  was  buried  with  the  greateft  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  and  a  mount  was  eroded  over  his  grave,  con¬ 
fiding,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  human  vidims  which  had  been 
10  facrificed  to  his  ghoft.  Dambi  Angola  was  fucceeded 
Ngola  Chi-  by  Ngola  Chilivagni,  a  warlike  and  cruel  prince.  He 
livagni,  his  conquered  many  nations,  and  made  the  mod  dreadful 
.conquetts.  inroads  into  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  along  the  rivers  of 
Danda,  Lucalla,  Zanda,  and  Coanza ;  whofe  waters 
were  often  tinged  tvith  the  blood  of  thoufands  whom 
he  mafiacred  in  his  incurfions.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
butcheries,  Ngola  Chilivagni  (liowed  fuch  generofity  to 
thofe  who  readily  fubmitted  to  him,  that  he  was»fure 
to  conquer,  not  only  wherever  he  came,  but  wherever 
he  feemed  to  dired  his  forces.  At  laft,  as  if  weary 
of  conqueft,  he  planted  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Coanza,  about  eight  leagues  from  Loanda  San  Paulo,  Angola* 
as  a  boundary  to  his  ravages.  This  tree  the  Portuguefe 
called  Ifanda,  or  Ifandaura ;  and  afterwards  ereded  a 
fortrefs  near  it. 

The  fame  folly  and  infolence  which  took  place  in  the  Fancies 
bread  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  account  of  his  rapid  himfelf  a 
conquefts,  foon  puffed  up  the  mind  of  this  petty  Afri-g°d- 
C3n  tyrant.  Becaufe  he  had  conquered  and  ravaged 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  brought  un^ 
der  his  fubjedion  a  few  cowardly  barbarians,  he  firft 
fancied  himfelf  invincible,  and  then  that  he  was  a  god. 

He  demanded  the  fame  adoration  and  refped  that  was 
paid  to  their  other  deities  ;  and  with  this  demand  his 
fubjeds  were  fervile  enough  to  comply.  This  pretend¬ 
ed  deity,  however,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  fate  of 
other  mortals,  and  died  without  leaving  a  fucceffor  be¬ 
hind  him. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Ngola  Chilivagni,  the  ftates  eled- 
ed  Ngingha- Asgola-Chilombo-Kickafanda,  great  ne¬ 
phew  to  Queen  1  umba’s  hufband,  as  his  fucceffor.  He. 
proved  fuch  a  rapacious  and  cruel  tyrant,  that  his  fub¬ 
jeds  univerfally  wifhed  for  his  death  ;  which,  luckily 
for  them,  foon  happened.  He  was  interred  with  the 
ufual  pomp  and  folemnities,  particularly  that  of  having 
a  whole  hetacomb  of  human  vidims  facrificed  upon  his 
grave.  His  fon  Bandi  Angola,  who  fucceeded  him, 
proved  yet  a  greater  tyrant  than  his  father  ;  fo  that  he 
foon  became  intolerable  to  his  fubjeds.  A  general  re-  Revolt  a- 
volt  enfuedj  in  which  his  fubjeds  called  in  the  cannibal  gainft  Ban- 
Giagas  to  their  affiftance.  Thefe  immediately  poured  Angola, 
in  like  a  band  of  hungry  dogs  haftening  to  feed  upon 
a  carcafs ;  and  having  defeated  and  devoured  the  forces 
of  the  tyrant,  befieged  him  in  an  inacceftible  mountain  ; 
where,  not  being  able  to  come  at  him,  they  refolved  to  j, 
reduce  him  by  famine.  Bandi  Angola  applied  to  the  Quelled  by 
king  of  Congo  for  aftiftance.  As  it  was  the  intereftdw  affift- 
of  that  prince  to  hinder  the  ravenous  Giagas  from  en- aace  t*ie 
tering  into  the  Angolic  dominions,  whence  they  could  * 

io  eahly  pals  into  his  own,  he  did  not  hefitate  at  grant- the  Portu- 
ing  his  requeft  ;  and  ordered  a  ft  rung  reinforcement  ofguefe. 
the  Portuguefe,  of  whofe  valour  he  bad  a  high  opinion, 
and  of  whom  he  entertained  a  great  number  at  his 
court,  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  Ango¬ 
la.  The  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  one  of 
the  moft  experienced  Portuguefe  officers  ;  who,  de¬ 
pending  more  on  the  handful  of  Europeans  he  had  un¬ 
der  his  command  than  on  the  Congoefe,  attacked  the 
rebels,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  number  ;  and  having 
utterly  defeated  them,  reftored  the  king  of  Angola  to 
his  throne. 

1  his  effential  piece  of  fervice  fo  endeared  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  to  Bandi  Angola,  that  he  took  them  into  his  fer- 
vice,  and  even  into  his  council.  Their  general  became  king’* 
a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  but  much  more  fo  of  his  daughter 
daughter,  who  conceived  a  violent  paffion  for  him.  'n  'ove 
Unfortunately  for  them  both,  the  amour  tvas  carried  „*(•,. 

on  with  fo  little  precaution  on  her  part,  that  the  king  * 

quickly  difeovered  it  :  and  immediately  formed  a  refo- 
lution  of  exterminating  the  Portuguefe  all  at  once. 

Such  violent  meafures,  however,  could  not  be  concert¬ 
ed  fo  privately  but  the  princefs  got  fome  intelligence  of 
it ;  and  having  apprifed  her  lover  of  his  danger,  he  im¬ 
mediately  withdrew  into  Congo,  taking  with  him  as  w],0  retires 
many  of  his  countrymen  as  he  conveniently  could.  The  to  Congo, 
king  of  Congo  expreffed  fuch  ftrong  refentment  againft 
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general  would  have  probably  prevailed  upon  him  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  Angola,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to 
defend  his  own  dominions  again!!  a  neighbouring  prince 
who  then  made  an  invafion.  This  afforded  that  gene¬ 
ral  a  fair  pretence- of  alking  leave  to  return  home  ;  pro- 
miling  to  come  with  fuch  reinforcements  as  would  en¬ 
able  the  king  of  Congo  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  af¬ 
front  put  upon  him  by  the  Angolic  monarch.  His 
real  intention,  however,  was  to  give  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  an  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  the  kingdom  of 
jg  Angola. 

Lays  a  plan  On  his  return  to  Lifbon,  the  Portuguefe  general  bav- 
fjr  thecon-ing  laid,  his  plan  before  the  king,  it  was  fo  well  relifti- 
^uVefore* eC^'’  that  an  armament  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  out,  well 
the  king  of  furn*!hed  with  every  neceffary  for  building  fortrtffes, 
Portugal.  &c.  and  a  fufficient  number  of  men.  The  wind 

favourable  all  the  way  back,  the  Portuguefe  foon 
rived  fafe  at  Loanda  San  Paulo  •,  whence  the 
difpatched  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  the  king  of  Congo 
with  his  arrival,  and  to  make  him  fome  rich  prefents. 
Thefe  were  no  fooner  gone  than  the  admiral  failed  up 
the  Coanza  ;  and,  landing  without  oppofition  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  fet  about  ereding  a  fortrefs  in 
a  convenient  fituation,  which  was  completed  in  a  few 
days. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  return  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  and  of  their  fortifying  themfelves  on  advanta- 
geous  ground,  gathered  together  a  numerous  army  : 
Defeats  the  but  his  forces,  though  upwards  of  1 03,000  in  number, 
Angolans.  Were  utterly  defeated  by  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  num¬ 
bers  killed,  and  many  more  carried  into  llavery.  The 
admiral  now  ravaged  the  whole  country,  putting  all  to 
fire  and  fword,  and  making  himfelf  mafter  of  every  ad¬ 
vantageous  fpot  of  ground.  The  king,  however,  had 
ftill  the  good  luck  to  efcape  all  the  ftratagem-  that  were 
laid  for  him  ;  and  once  more  got  fafe  to  his  inacceffible 
fortrefs. 

All  this  time  Bandi  Angola  had  himfelf  tyrannized, 
and  allowed  his  favourites  to  tyrannize,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  his  fubjefts  were  become  no  lefs  wearv  of  his 
government  than  when  they  formerly  revolted.  Bring 
now  exafperated  beyond  meafure  at  the  calamitous  war 
of  which  he  had  been  the  occafion,  they  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  ;  and  in  order  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  retreat,  where  he  wallowed  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  debauchery,  thev  had  recourfe  to  the  following 
ftratagem  :  A  deputation  wa<-  fent,  acquainting  him 
with  the  revolt  of  one  Cuculo  Cabazzo  ;  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  band,  committed  the  mod  cruel 
ravages.  They  befought  his  ma}eftv,  either  to  levy  a 
fufficient  number  of  troops,  and  march  in  prrfon  againfl 
him,  or  to  allow  them  to  arm  themfelves  againfl  him. 
The  credulous  king  complied  with  this  lafl  propofal  ; 
and  granted  th-m  leave  to  raife  what  force  might  be 
thought  neceffary.  Four  davs  after,  notice  was  fent  to 
the  king,  that  his  fubjeifts  had  attacked  the  rebels,  and 
had  been  repulfed  with  lofs  •,  but  that,  if  his  majtftv 
would  but  condefcend  to  animate  them  with  his  pre¬ 
fence,  the  fight  of  him  would  infpire  them  with  fuch 
courage,  that  they  would  affuredlv  prove  victorious. 
This  had  the  defired  effefl ;  and  the  king  fet  out  a  few 
days  after,  without  any  other  precaution  than  his  own 
guard-,  to  head  his  army,  which  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lucalla.  He  no  fooner  appeared  in  view 
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than  all  the  chief  officers  came  out  to  meet  him  ;  and  Angola. 

having  under  pretence  of  paying  their  refpeCTs,  gradu-  - *  —  -- 1 

ally  feparated  him  from  his  guards,  they  fell  upon  him 
and  difpatched  him  at  once. 

Bandi  Angola  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ngola  Ban-  dered. 
di,  whofe  mother  had  been  a  Have,  and  whole  title  to 
the  crown  was  confequently  difputable,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Of  this  the  new  king  being  Cruelty  of 
well  apprifed,  thought  proper  to  begin  his  reign  by  the  i.ew 
murdering  every  ptrfon  who  had  oppofed  his  election,  king. 

He  began  with  the  Tendula ,  or  commander  of  the 
king’s  rear  guard  ;  who,  by  his  office,  is  the  chief  of 
the  eleftors,  and  the  perfon  who  governs  the  kingdom 
during  the  interregnum.  Him  he  ordered  to  be  put 
to  death  with  all  his  family.  Thefe  were  followed  by 
the  principal  officers  of  his  father’^  court  ;  all  his  con¬ 
cubines,  together  with  their  parents  and  near  relations, 
whom  he  cauied  to  be  butchered  ;  together  with  his 
halt-brother,  his  father’s  fon  by  a  favourite  concubine, 
and  then  but  an  infant.  He  did  not  (pare  even  the  fon 
of  h  is  filler  Zingha  Bandi,  whom  the  had  by  one  of  her 
paramours.  The  intereft  of  his  filler  had  contribu¬ 
ted  greatly  to  raife  this  tyrant  to  the  throne  ;  and  his 
ingratitude,  with  the  murder  of  her  fon,  fo  exafperated 
her,  that  (he  fwore  to  be  revenged  on  him  in  the  lame 
war. 

20 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  next  objeCfs  of  his  refent-  Makes  war 
ment.  1  hefe  he  fo  much  dreaded  on  account  of  their  on  the  Por- 
valour  and  policy,  that  he  immediately  declared  war, 
refolving  not  to  "lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  extermi-  J  .',re' 
nated  them  to  the  lalt  man,  or  driven  them  totally  out,rcatdi. 
of  hi-  dominions.  His  ralhnefs,  however,  cofi  him  dear,  ftrefs. 

M  yriads  of  the  Angolic  poltroons  were  overthrown  by 
a  handful  of  Portuguefe  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  was  for¬ 
ced  to  fly,  firfl  into  the  ifland  of  Chiconda  in  the  river 
Coanza,  and  then  into  the  deferts  of  Oacco.  Here  his 
conquerors,  out  of  great  clemency,  allowed  him  to  live 
among  the  wild  bealls,  without  any  other  fuftenanee 
than  what  the  deferts  afforded.  He  had  the  misfortune 
alfo  to  lofe  his  queen  and  two  fitters  Camhi  and  Fungi 
who  were  taken  prifoners  by  the  Portuguefe,  but  ho¬ 
nourable  treated. 

The  king  being  informed  of  this,  fent  an  embaffy  to 
treat  of  their  ranfom  and  an  exchange  of  prifoners. 

The  propofal  was  readily  agreed  to;  and  the  princefles  2t 
were  fent  back,  laden  w  ith  prefents.  The  king,  how- His  treach- 
ever,  refufed  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  cry. 
thereby  plunged  himfelf  into  Hill  greater  difficulties.  A 
new  Portuguefe  viceroy  being  arrived  about  this  time, 

Ngola  was  quite  at  a  lofs  how  to  excufe  the  non- per-  22 
formance  of  his  part  of  the  treaty.  At  lafl  he  had  re-Sends  h  s 
courfe  to  his  exafperated  filler  Zingha  ;  and  having  ex-  |'l'er  2»nS* 
cufed,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  murder  of  her  fon,  pro-  '  J  f"  --!' 
p  ifed  to  fend  her  on  a  fplendid  embaffv  to  the  viceroy.  3 
Having  confented,  but  without  forgetting  her  refent- 
nv.nt,  (lie  fet  out,  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  king  of 
Angola,  with  a  magnificent  retinue  ;  was  received 
with  all  the  honour  due  to  her  rank,  and  lodged  in  a 
fplendid  palace  prepared  for  her. 

At  the  fir  It  audience  Zingha  had  of  Don  John  (the  Her  haugh- 
Portuguefe  viceroy  ),  (be  was  great lv  furprifed  to  find  bebavi* 
a  (lately  elbow  chair  prepared  for  him  to  fit  upon,  anduur' 
for  herfelf  only  a  rich  tapeftrv  fpread  on  the  floor,  with 
a  velvet  cufhion  embroidered  with  gold,  and  placed  over 
againft  the  chair  of  ftate.  Diffembling  her  difpleafurc, 
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however,  fhe  beckoned  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  re- 
•’  tinue,  commanded  her  to  lay  herfelf  down  on  her  el¬ 
bows  and  knees  upon  the  carpet,  and  fat  herfelf  upon 
her  back  during  the  whole  time  of  the  audience.  She 
behaved  with  fuch  addrefs  and  dignity,  as  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  council.  A  propofal  was  made 
of  entering  into  an  alliance  offenfive  and  deferifive  with 
the  king  of  Angola,  provided  he  acknowledged  him- 
felf  the  vaffal  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  fubmitted 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  To  this  Zingha  replied,  that 
iuch  conditions  w’ere  indeed  fit  to  be  impofed  upon 
thofe  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  fword  ;  but  not 
upon  a  great  and  powerful  monarch,  who  only  fought 
their  friend thip  and  alliance  :  upon  which  the  treaty 
was  concluded  on  both  fides,  without  any  other  con¬ 
ditions  than  the  exchange  of  prifoners.  The  audience 
being  over,  Don  John  took  notice  to  Zingha,  as  he 
conducted  her  out  of  the  hall,  that  the  lady  who  had 
ferved  her  as  a  feat,  continued  Kill  in  the  fame  pofture; 
upon  which  (he  replied,  That  it  did  not  become  the 
amballadrefs  of  a  great  monarch  to  make  ufe  of  the 
lame  chair  twice,  fo  (he  looked  upon  her  as  a  piece  of 
caft-off  goods  not  worthy  of  further  notice. 

Zingha  was  fo  taken  with  the  honours  done  her  by 
the  Portuguefe,  and  fo  intent  upon  obferving  the  or¬ 
der,  drefs,  arm«,  &c.  of  their  troops,  that  (he  (laid  at 
Loanda  a  eonfiderable  time  ;  during  which  (lie  was  in- 
ftruCted  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  confented  to  be 
baptized.  Don  John  and  his  fpoufe  were  her  fponfors  : 
who  difmilTed  her  foon  after,  with  all  poffible  honours, 
and  highly  falisfied  with  her  reception  and  fuccefs. 
At  her  return,  (he  took  care  to  have  the  articles  rati¬ 
fied  by  her  brother  j  who  expreffed  his  approbation  of 
them,  and  the  higheft  obligations  to  her.  He  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  defire  the  viceroy  to  fend  him  fome  pro¬ 
per  perfons  to  inftrutt  him  in  the  Chriftian  religion, 
which  he  faid  he  was  very  defirous  of  embracing.  This 
requeft  was  immediately  granted  ;  and  Don  Denis  de 
Fiara,  a  negro  prieft,  a  native  of  Angola,  was  de- 
fpatched,  along  with  an  officer  of  dillinClion,  to  (land 
godfather  to  the  king.  Thefe  met  at  firft  with  a 
gracious  reception  :  but  when  they  came  to  talk  of  bap- 
tifm,  Ngola  altered  his  tone,  and  told  them  it  was 
too  much  beloiv  his  dignity  to  receive  it  from  the  fon 
of  one  of  his  (laves,  and  lent  them  both  back.  This 
was  cried  up  by  the  courtiers  as  a  princely  aCt  :  but 
Zingha  reprefented,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  exafperate 
the  viceroy  ;  and  tried  all  poffible  means  to  diffuade 
him  from  it,  but  in  vain.  He  fuffered,  however,  his 
other  two  fitters,  Cambi  and  Fungi,  to  be  baptized  ; 
which  was  performed  in  1625,  with  a  fplendour  luited 
to  their  dignity. 

As  no  experience  feems  to  have  been  a  fufficient  an¬ 
tidote  againft  the  innate  folly  of  Ngola  Bandi,  he  foon 
after  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  war  on  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  and  invaded  fome  of  their  territories.  This  la  ft 
a&ion  proved  his  ruin  :  his  troops  were  all  cut  off,  and 
himfelf  forced  to  fwim  for  his  life  to  a  fmall  ifland  in 
the  Coanza,  about  a  mile  long,  and  two  bow-fhots  in 
breadth  ;  whither  the  Portuguefe  purfued  and  fur- 
rounded  him  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  other  chance,  but 
either  to  fall  into  their  hands,  or  be  devoured  by  the 
wild  beads  with  which  the  place  fwarmed.  From  both 
thefe  dangers  he  w’as  relieved  by  a  dofe  of  poifon,  given 
him,  as  was  fuppofed,  by  his  filter  Zingha.  Before  this 
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time,  however,  he  had  taken  care  to  fend  his  eldeft 
fon  to  the  country  of  the  Giagas,  and  put  him  under  ’ 
the  care  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  called  Giaga  Ca"za, 
whom  he  befought  to  take  care  of  him,  and  protect  him 
from  his  aunt  Zingha,  as  he  rightly  imagined  lire  would 
not  fail  of  attempting  his  life,  in  order  to  fecure  her¬ 
felf  on  the  throne. 

Zingha  Bandi  tvas  crowned  queen  of  Angola,  with- zin®ha 
out  oppofition,  in  1627. — She  was  a  very  artful  woman,  Bandi 
endowed  with  great  prefence  of  mind,  firm  in  her  refo-  crowned 
lutions,  of  an  intrepid  courage,  and  a  great  rciftrefs  in  <fueen' 
the  art  of  diffimulation.  She  inherited  a  large  (hare  of 
her  brother’s  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  to  which  fhe 
would  not  hefitate  to  facrifice  her  neareft  relations,  if 
they  gave  her  the  lead  umbrage. — To  this  jealoufy, 
therefore,  fhe  refolved  to  facrifice  her  nephew,  as  well 
knowing  he  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  herfelf. 

She  made  ufe  of  the  molt  folemn  oaths  to  draw  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  guardian,  protefting  that  (lie  had 
accepted  of  the  throne  with  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
ferve  it  for  him.  But  Giaga,  being  well  acquainted 
with  her  temper,  was  proof  againft  all  her  oaths  and 
fair  fpeeches. — Zingha,  finding  this  method  ineffectual, 
pretended  a  defire  of  refigning  the  crown  to  her  nephew, 
to  which  the  faid  fhe  had  no  other  objection,  than  that 
(lie  was  afraid  he  was  yet  incapable  of  affuming  the 
reins  of  government.  She  therefore  defired  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  though  ever  fo  (liort,  that  (lie  might 
fatisfy  herfelf  in  this  particular,  and  promifed  to  de¬ 
tain  him  no  longer  than  Giaga  (hould  think  neceffary. 

Giaga  thought  there  could  be  no  danger  in  confenting 
to  a  (hurt  interview  ;  and  therefore  fent  the  unfortunate 
prince  to  her,  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinue.  The  2S 
cruel  queen  no  fooner  got  him  in  her  power,  than  (heSheinur- 
murdered  him  with  her  own  hand,  and  caufed  his  body  ders  her 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Coanza,  ridding  herfelf,  by  thatneP*lew” 
inhuman  aft,  of  a  dangerous  rival,  as  well  as  revenging 
herfelf  on  her  brother,  as  (lie  had  (worn  to  do,  for  the 
murder  of  her  fon. 

Zingha’s  next  fcheme  was  to  rid  herfelf  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  who  had  eftabliftied  themfelves  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  almoft  entire  matters  of  the  country.  They 
had  built  fortreffes  on  every  convenient  fpot  that  fuited 
them,  efpecially  near  her  principal  towns,  which  they 
could  level  with  the  ground  with  the  greateft  eafe. 

They  had  engroffed  all  her  commerce,  were  become 
very  wealthy,  and  their  numbers  increafed  daily ;  fo 
that  they  were  dreaded  not  only  by  her  fubje&s,  but 
by  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  As  Zingha  was  of  a 
martial  temper,  (lie  did  not  long  hefitate.  She  quick-  29 

ly  made  all  neceffary  provifions,  ftrenglhened  herfelf  ^ec^arc?  a 
/  ...  -  .  .  J rJ-  ,  1  °  •  1  1  war  againlt 

by  alliances  with  the  Giagas,  and  other  idolatrous  na- t),e  portll. 

tions,  and  even  with  the  Dutch  and  the  king  of  Congo,  guefe. 

With  this  combined  force  (lie  attacked  the  Portuguefe 

fo  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly,  that  (lie  gained  fome 

advantages  over  them  :  and  the  Dutch  made  themfelves 

mailers  of  San  Paulo  de  Loando,  and  foon  after  of  fome 

of  the  bed  provinces  in  the  kingdom.  This  happened 

in  the  year  1641  •,  and  the  Portuguefe  did  not  recover 

thefe  places  till  the  year  1648,  when  the  Dutch  were 

entirely  driven  out,.of  Angola.  30 

Zingha’s  fucceffes  proved  (fill  more  (liort-lived.  Her  Her 

allies  the  Congoefe  were  fo  completely  overthrown, ^uccgl:,‘ 

that  they  were  forced  to  fue  for  prace  ;  which  the 

Portuguefe  did  not  grant  till  they  had  gained  a  fuf- 
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ficient  number  of  hoftages,  and  obliged  the  Congotfe 
to  deliver  up  to  them  fome  confiderable  polls,  upon 
-which  they  immediately  erefted  fortreffes.  Zingha’s 
troops  were  now  defeated  in  every  battle  ;  and  thefe 
defeats  followed  one  another  fo  clofe,  that  fhe  was  foon 
abandoned,  not  only  by  her  allies,  but  by  her  own 
troops.  She  was  now  conltrained  to  abandon  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  retire  to  fome  of  the  eallern  deferts,  whi¬ 
ther  the  Portuguefe  did  not  think,  it  worth  while  to  fol¬ 
low  her. 

Zingha  being  reduced  tofuch  diflrefs,  the  Portuguefe, 
after  giving  her  fome  time  to  ruminate  on  her  fituation, 
fent  her  propofals  of  peace,  upon  condition  that  fhe 
fhould  become  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
This  propofal  (be  rejected  with  fcorn  •,  and  let  them 
know,  that,  however  her  daftardly  fubjecls  might  fub- 
mi (lively  and  (hamefully  behave  towards  them,  their 
queen  difdained  fubje&ion  to  any  foreign  power.  On 
this  haughty  anfwer,  the  Portuguefe,  to  mortify  her 
dill  more,  fet  up  a  king  in  her  place.  The  perfon  they 
pitched  upon  was  named  Angola  Oanj ,  or  Aaru ,  who 
was  of  the  royal  family.  Before  he  was  crowned, 
the  Portuguefe  obliged  him  to  turn  Chriltian  ;  and  he 
•was  accordingly  baptized  by  the  name  of  John.  The 
new  king,  however,  foon  died  of  grief,  at  feeing  liirn- 
felf  fo  hardly  treated  by  his  mailers  the  Portuguefe. 
They  quickly  fet  up  another,  named  Philip  ;  who  bore 
the  yoke  with  more  patience,  and  lived  to  the  year 
1660. 

feeing 


In  the  mean  time  Zingha,  exafperated  at 
berfelf  deprived  of  eleven  of  the  bell  provinces  in  her 
dominions,  and  her  authority  in  the  remaining  fix 
greatly  weakened,  renounced  the  Chrillian  religion, 
and  embraced  all  the  horrid  and  bloody  cuftoms  of  the 
Giagas,  whom  (he  outdid  even  in  their  own  barbarity. 

_ We  have  already  hinted  the  barbarity  of  this  nation 

in  eating  human  fle(h.  In  this  Zingha  not  only  joined 
them,  but  took  pleafure  in  devouring  the  raw  flefh  of 
human  viiflims,  and  drinking  their  blood  while  warm 
both  at  her  facrifices  and  at  her  public  meals. — She  af¬ 
fected  a  martial  and  heroic  fpirit,  together  with  an  ut¬ 
ter  averfion  to  the  male  fex  ;  but,  according  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  maintained  a  number  of  the  flrongeft  and  luft- 
ieft  youths,  in  whofe  embraces  (lie  gave  a  full  fcope  to 
her  inclinations,  and  managed  matters  with  fuch  fecre- 
cy  that  her  intrigues  could  never  be  difcovered.  At  tbe 
fame  time  (he  ordered  many  of  her  owif  fex  to  be  ripped 
up,  when  their  incontinency  was  manifefted  by  their 
pregnancy  \  and  their  bodies  with  thofe  of  the  infants 
to  be  call  to  wild  beads. 

But  what  made  her  mod  admired,  as  well  as  dreaded, 
by  her  fubjefls,  was  a  notion  that  fhe  had  by  various 
dratagems  inculcated  upon  them,  of  her  being  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  mod  fecret  thoughts.  ”lo  keep  up 
this  apprehenfion,  die  ordered  the  bones  of  herdeceafed 
brother  to  be  brought  from  the  ifland  where  he  was 
poifoned,  locked  up  in  a  ched  covered  with  coarfe  plates 
of  filver,  and  laid  on  a  fine  carpet  upon  a  pededal.  A 
number  of  finghillos  or  prieds  were  ordered  to  offer 
facrifices  to  thefe  bones,  and  to  keep  lamps  continually 
burning  before  them.  To  this  place  die  herfelf  fre¬ 
quently  repaired,  to  adid  at  thofe  rites,  which,  as  (he 
gave  out,  and  every  body  believed,  engaged  the  fpirit 
of  the  dreeafed  to  inform  her  of  every  thing  that  was 
done,  faid,  or  even  defigned,  either  in  the  kingdom  or 
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out  of  it. — To  procure,  however,  as  much  real  intelh-  Angola, 
gence  as  podible,  (he  kept  vad  numbers  of  fpies  all  over  •  ~v 
the  kingdom,  who  condantly  gave  her  notice  of  what 
happened  in  their  refpe61ive  circles  ;  and  this  (he  fo 
cunningly  improved  to  her  own  ends,  that  her  fubjefls 
looked  upon  her  as  a  kind  of  deity  from  whom  nothing 
could  be  concealed.  34 

By  fuch  means  as  thefe,  Zingha  gained  fuch  autho-  Her  fnflu- 
rity  over  the  Giagas,  that  they  were  ready,  at  the  very  c-nce  over 
fird  indication  of  her  will,  to  follow  her  through  the  t“e  ^’aoa 
mod  dreadful  dangers,  and  to  engage  in  the  mod  def- 
perate  enterprifes.  She  now  made  many  drenuous  and 
daring  efforts  to  drive  out  the  Portuguefe  j  but  though 
(he  had,  in  all  probability,  more  valour  and  (kill  than 
her  enemies,  their  fire  arms  gave  them  fuch  an  advan¬ 
tage,  that  (he  was  always  deftated  with  great  lofs.  Per¬ 
ceiving  therefore  the  folly  of  attempts  of  this  kind, 

(he  contented  herfelf  with  making  continual  inroads 
into  their  country,  carrying  off  or  dedroying  every  .. 
thing  that  fell  in  her  way.  Though  (he  (pared  nei-  Her  terri- 
ther  Europeans,  nor  blacks,  who  were  fubjecls  of  the  ble  ravage?, 
mock  monarchs  fet  up  by  the  Portuguefe,  yet  the  cafe 
of  the  former  was  peculiarly  dreadful  when  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  taken  prifoners.  They  were  either  roaded 
by  a  flow  Sre,  or  had  their  flefli  cut  off  in  pieces,  and 
devoured  before  their  faces,  in  the  manner  related  by 
Mr  Bruce  of  the  Abydinian  oxen*.  In  this  manner*  See  .43;/- 
(he  infell ed  the  Portuguefe  territories  for  28  years, fima' 
fcarce  ever  allowing  them  a  moment’s  ceffation  of  arms. 

Their  mock  kings  were  often  obliged  to  (belter  them- 
felves  from  her  fury  in  an  inacceflible  rock  called 
Maopongo  ;  and  they  themfelves  could  never  hope  to 
enjoy  their  dominions  with  any  kind  of  peace  fo 
long  as  this  furious  queen  continued  alive.  I  hey  in 
vain  exhauded  all  their  politics  either  to  reduce  her 
bv  force,  or  to  mollify  her  by  prefents  and  fair  offers. 

The  one  (lie  rejecled  with  difdain,  and  always  found 
means  to  baffle  the  other.  ISor  would  (lie  hearken  to 
any  terms,  unlefs  they  confented  to  refign  all  their 
conqueds.  The  refufal  of  this  demand  was  fo  com¬ 
monly  followed  by  fome  marks  of  her  refentment,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  the  Portuguefe  could 
prevail  on  any  body  to  carry  their  propofals  to  her  } 
and  as  for  Zingha,  (he  difdained  to  make  any  to  them, 
except  thofe  of  the  hodile  kind.  I  he  terror  of  her 
arms  procured  her  a  free  paffage  wherever  (he  directed 
her  courfe  j  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  making 
no  lefs  hade  to  abandon,  than  die  to  invade  it.  Thu;s 
(he  continued  to  advance,  till  at  length  (he  was  got  lo 
far  as  the  fmall  ifland  of  Dangii  in  the  river  Coanza. 

The  Portuguefe  now  found  themfelves  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  railing  an  army  of  negroes,  in  order  to  drive 
her  out  of  it.  Accordingly  they  furrounded  the  ifland, 
and  intrenched  themfelves  along  the  banks  on  both  (ides 
of  the  river  •,  but  while  they  were  bufy  at  their  work, 

Zingha  attacked  them  with  fuch  advantage,  that  (lie 
killed  and  wounded  feveral  hundreds  of  the  blacks, 
and  fome  of  the  white  men.  Elated  with  this  advan¬ 
tage,  (lie  was  preparing  for  another  attack  ;  when  (lie 
perceived,  to  her  furprife,  that  the  Portuguefe  had  drawn 
their  lines  fo  clofe,  and  raifed  them  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  they  overlooked  her  whole  camp,  and  could  fire 
upon  her  naked  foldiers  as  if  they  (hot  at  a  mark.— 

Thus  great  numbers  of  her  men  were  cut  off,  particu¬ 
larly  her  chief  officers.  The  queen,  now  perceiving  the 
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Angola,  danger  of  her  fituation,  amufed  the  Portuguefe  with 

- v — — '  pfopofals  of  an  accommodation  $  and  having  obtained 

56  a  truce  for  three  days,  croffed  the  river  in  the  dead  of 
Outwits  the  the  night,  and  led  her  forces  to  the  province  of  Oacco. 
ortugt.e.e.  'j'he  next  morning(  the  Portuguefe,  feeing  no  human 
creature  upon  the  ifland,  began  to  apprehend  fome  new 
ftratagem  ;  but,  upon  landing  fome  of  their  troops,  they 
perceived  themfelves  over-reached,  and  deprived  of  the 
faired  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  forcing  her  to  fur- 
render  at  diferetion. 


Her  com¬ 
plicated 
misfor¬ 
tunes. 


38 

Tlie  I’orfu- 
guefe  fend 
tn  e.nbafly 
to  her. 


39 

Their  pro- 
nofals  re¬ 
jected. 


Zingha  ftaid  no  longer  in  that  province  whither  fhe 
had  retired,  than  till  fhe  was  affured  that  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  were  retired  from  the  Coanza  ;  and  then,  croffing 
that  river  once  more,  marched  diredly  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Metamba,  which  had  been  invaded  by 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  The  fpeed  with 
which  fhe  led  her  forces  thither,  and  recruited  her  army 
with  multitudes  of  Giagas,  who  were  all  emulous  of 
fighting  under  her  banner,  quickly  enabled  her  to  re¬ 
cover  lome  of  her  territories  in  that  kingdom.  Begin¬ 
ning  now  to  think  herlelf  fuceefeful,  Ihe  again  attacked 
the  Portuguefe  ;  but  Was  defeated  with  great  lofs,  fo  as 
to  be  obliged  to  fend  for  freffi  troops.  To  complete 
her  misfortunes,  (he  received  news  that  the  Giaga  Caf- 
fangi  had  taken  the  advantage  of  her  abfence,  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Metamba  with  a  numerous  army, 
had  carried  off  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  de- 
flroyed  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  plundered  the  towns 
of  all  that  was  valuable,  and  fet  fire  to  the  reft,  lea¬ 
ving  that  kingdom  in  a  manner  defolate.  To  add  to 
all  this,  her  troops,  exafperated  at  the  lofs  of  their 
wives,  children,  and  goods,  which  were  carried  to  the 
fartheft  corner  of  Benguela,  were  all  on  the  point  of 
revolting. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  difafters,  Zingha  behaved 
with  fuch  refolution  and  addrefs,  that  the  Portuguefe, 
who,  according  to  character,  had  probably  inftigated 
the  Giaga  againft  her,  were  fo  much  afraid  of  her 
joining  with  him  in  alliance  againft  them,  that  they 
defpatched  one  Anthony  Coglio,  a  learned  prieft  and 
an  excellent  negociator,  with  Don  Gafpar  Borgia  an 
eminent  officer,  under  pretence  of  negociating  a  peace 
between  them,  firft  to  the  Giaga,  and  afterwards  to 
the  queen.  They  met  with  a  very  civil  reception  from 
the  firft,  who  told  them  that  he  was  very  willing  to 
live  at  peace  with  that  princefs,  and  even  to  let  her 
enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Metamba,  though  he  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  it,  provided  (lie  would  lay  down  her 
arms.  This  anfwer  encouraged  the  prieft  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  he  could  prevail  on  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion  ;  but  that  was  declined  by  the  Giaga  in  fuch 
ftrong  terms,  that  the  prieft  thought  proper  to  defift, 
and  fet  out  for  Zinga’s  camp. 

The  ambaffndors,  at  their  firft  arrival,  met  with  fucll 
a  polite  reception,  as  made  them  hope  for  fuecefs  ;  but 
after  (he  had  heard  their  propofals,  (he  affumed  a 
hauglitv  threatening  tone,  and  told  them  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  h<  r  fpeech,  “  That  il  did  not  become  her  dig¬ 
nity  to  lav  down  her  arms,  till  (he  had  brought  the  war 
fhe  had  begun  to  an  honourable  conclufion  :  that  as  to 
the  Giagas,  whofe  fed  (lie  had  embraced  fome  years 
before,  and  who  had  furniffied  her  with  fuch  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  forces  to  fight  in  her  defence,  her  ho¬ 
nour  and  intereft  required  that  (he  (hould  (bill  keep 
them  in  her  fervice,  and  under  her  protedion  :  and 
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laftly,  that  as  to  herfelf,  (he  remembered,  indeed,  that  Atwola 
(he  had  formerly  embraced  Chriftianity  j  but  that  it  was  v, 
not  now  a  proper  feafon  to  prepofe  her  returning  to  it, 
and  they  ought  to  remember  that  they  themfelves  were 
the  caufe  of  her  abandoning  it.” 

Borgia,  perceiving  that  (he  was  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  religious  motives,  drifted  the  topic  •,  and  told 
her,  that  (he  had  gained  honour  enough  in  war,  and 
that  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  granting  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  fubjeds  of  two  luch  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  accept  of  the  favour  and  friendfhip  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  which  was  offered  her  by  hi3 
viceroy.  To  this  the  queen  made  anfwer,  that  (lie  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  valour  and  ftrength 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  (hould  efteem  it  an  honour  to 
be  allied  to  that  monarch  ;  but  that  (lie  thought  it  juft 
that  their  refpedive  claims  to  the  dominions  which 
(he  juftly  inherited  from  her  anceftors,  and  of  which 
he  had  unjuflly  deprived  her,  (hould  firft  of  all  be 
decided,  either  by  the  fword  or  by  fome  equitable  jud¬ 
ges. 

Borgia,  Vainly  imagining  that  he  had  now  obtained 
enough,  fet  off  immediately  for  Loanda  San  Paulo } 
but  left  the  prieft,  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  to  fee 
whether,  in  the  time  of  ficknefs,  he  could  make  any 
impreffion  on  the  inflexible  mind  of  Zingha,  who  now 
laboured  under  a  lingering  difeafe.  Coglio,  however, 
found  all  his  arts  to  no  purpofe  ;  and,  upon  the  queen’s 
recovery,  (lie  commenced  the  war  with  more  fury  than 
ever. 

For  fome  time  hoftilities  were  carried  on  with  va-  zinsrha’s 
rious  fuccefs  \  Zingha  being  fometimes  vidorious  and  narrow 
fometimes  defeated.  In  one  attempt  of  the  latter  kind,  eicape. 
before  the  fortrefs  of  Maffangana,  (he  not  only  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,  but  had  her  two  fifters  Cambi. 
and  Fungi  taken  prifoners,  (he  herfelf  efeaping  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty.  Exafperated  by  this  lofs,  (he  led  her 
troops  into  fome  of  the  belt  provinces  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  and  reduced  them  to  a  mere  wildernefs.  Still, 
however,  (he  had  the  mortification  to  find  her  Ioffes 
vaftly  greater  than  what  (he  gained  ;  and  had  now  the 
additional  misfortune  of  lofing  her  filler  Fungi,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Portuguefe  for  treachery,  and 
feeing  her  allies  the  Dutch  totally  expelled  out  of  An¬ 
gola. 

Zingha  being  thus  oppreffed  with  a  complication  of]3€ginste 
misfortunes,  and  confcious  of  the  crimes  (he  had  com- relent^ 
mitted,  began  ferioufly  to  confider  whether  fuch  a  con¬ 
tinued  feries  of  difafters  was  not  owing  to  the  difpleafure 
of  the  God  of  the  Chriflians.  To  this  opinion  (he 
feemed  to  have  inclined  ;  and  therefore  began  to  treat 
with  more  lenity  fuch  Chriflians  as  fell  into  her  hands,, 
efpecially  if  they  lrappened  to  be  prrefts  or  monks.  To 
thefe  (he  now  began  to  liften  with  fome  attention  •,  and 
ordered  them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  be  treated  with 
all  poffible  refped  •,  yet,  without  lofing  in  the  lealt  that 
invincible  hatred  (he  had  conceived  againft  thdfe  who 
had  dripped  her  of  her  dominions,  or  dropping  her 
refolution  never  to  make  peace  till  (lie  had  recovered 


them. 

The  viceroy. 


Don  Salvador  Correa,  who  had  driven  but  (till  re- 


out  the  Dutch,  being  apprifed  of  the  regard  (liown  to  Gits  the  ar- 
the  clergy  by  Queen  Zingha,  thought  proper  to  fend titites  ul 
fome  capuchins  to  her,  in  hopes  that  they  might  now  fortU* 
find  her  more  tradable.  But  Zingha  was  ftill  proof L 

againft 


.  43. 

Their  infa¬ 
mous  con¬ 
duct. 
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Angola,  againft  their  utmoft  art  ;  obferving,  however,  that 

they  would  confent  to  reftore  what  they  had  unjuftly 
taken  from  her,  (he  would  not  only  return  to  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  religion,  but  encourage  it  to  the  utmofl  of  her  power. 

The  vicerov,  being  now  afraid  that  Zingha  might 
make  an  alliance  againft  him  with  the  king  of  Congo, 
firft  railed  a  powerful  army,  and  then  acquainted  that 
monarch,  that,  if  he  defigned  to  prevent  the  total  ruin 
of  his  dominions,  he  muft  immediately  make  reparation 
for  all  the  damage  he  had  caufed  to  the  Portuguefe  by 
his  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  The  fame  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  valour  fo  intimidated  the  king,  that  he  fubmitted 
to  a  treaty  almoft  on  the  viceroy’s  own  terms  ;  and  as 
foon  as  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Don  Ruy  Pegado,  an 
old  experienced  officer,  was  defpatched  to  Zingha,  of¬ 
fering  a  firm  and  lafting  alliance  with  her,  provided  (he 
renounced  the  Giagan  fe£t,  and  returned  to  the  bofom 
of  the  church.  To  this  embaffv  ihe  returned  the  old 
anfwer,  namely,  that  the  Portuguefe  themfelves  had 
been  the  occafion  of  all  that  had  happened ;  as  they 
had  not  only  ftripped  her  of  her  hereditary  dominions, 
but  dared  to  proclaim  one  of  her  vaffals  king  of  Angola ; 
but,  provided  thefe  dominions  were  reflored,  ffie  would 
immediately  embrace  Chiillianity. 

All  this  time  the  furious  Queen  Zingha  went  on  with 
her  ravages,  notwitbftanding  the  viceroy  kept  plying  her 
with  letters  for  near  three  years.  At  laft  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  artifice  of  taking  advantage  of  the  remorfe 
for  her  crimes  with  which  Zingha  was  fometimes  affec¬ 
ted,  in  order  to  procure  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 
own  ill-gotten  conquefts. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  had  this  viceroy,  or  the  priefts 
he  employed,  really  intended  to  convert  Zingha  to 
Chriftianity,  they  ought  to  have  fo  far  fet  her  an  ex¬ 
ample,  as  at  leaft  to  abandon  part  of  the  countries  of 
which  they  had  robbed  her  r  but,  inftead  of  this,  they 
impioufly  made  ufe  of  the  facred  name  of  our  Saviour, 
in  order  to  deter  a  poor  favage  African  from  recovering 
what  juftlv  belonged  to  her. 

She  returns  Queen  Zingha,  at  laft,  came  to  incline  fo  much  to 
toChriftia-  return  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  a  general  mur- 
mtJ"  mur  ran  through  her  armv.  But  having,  by  various 

artifices,  reconciled  the  minds  of  her  fubjvcts  to  this 
event,  (he  explained  her  defign  in  a  fet  fpeech ;  offering 
at  the  fame  time  liberty  to  thofe  who  chofe  to  abandon 
her  on  this  account  to  go  where  they  would  ;  and  fuc’n 
was  their  attachment  to  her,  that  even  on  fuch  a  fuddtn 
and  important  change  in  her  refolutions,  they  expreffed 
no  uneafinefs,  but  on  the  contrary  applauded  her  to  the 
higheft  degree. 

The  Portuguefe,  after  having  been  haraffed  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  manner  for  28  years,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  pro¬ 
fane  the  name  of  their  Saviour  to  procure  a  peace,  be- 
45  gan  now  freely  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  villanv.  A 
Treaty  with  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  between  the  viceroy  and  Zing¬ 
ha  ;  which,  however,  was  not  eafilv  concluded.  She 
demanded  the  releafe  of  her  filter  Cambi,  whofe  Chri¬ 
ftian  name  was  Donna  Barbara;  and  the  Portuguefe 
demanded  a  ranfom  of  20c  (laves  or  an  equivalent  in 
money.  This  Zingha  did  not  well  relilh;  and,  being 
preff  d  to  a  compliance,  threatened  them  with  a  more 
furious  war  than  anv  they  had  vet  experienced.  Upon 
this  1  he  v'ceroy  was  obliged  to  have  reenurfe  to  the 
ufual  method  of  ftnd.ng  priefts  to  perfuade  her  to  com- 
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the  .  ortu 
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Thefe  hypocrites  ef-  Angola, 
fedted  their  purpofe;  and  the  llaves  were  fent,  as  if  Chri¬ 
ftianity  required  the  delivering  up  innocent  people  to 
thofe  who  had  no  lawful  authority  over  them  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  conclude  a  lading  peace  about  the  ceffion 
of  the  Angolic  provinces,  they  were  forced  to  conclude 
a  (hort  truce,  and  fent  back  her  filter. 

This  princefs  was  received  by  Zingha  in  a  very  af- 
feflionate  manner:  and,  fome  time  after,  the  queen,  her 
mind  being  probably  weakened  through  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  not  only  was  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the 
Portuguefe,  but  looked  upon  them  as  her  bell  friends. 

She  encouraged  the  Chriftian  religion;  had  a  church 
built  in  her  capital ;  made  feveral  laws  againft  Pagan- 
ilm  ;  and,  to  encourage  marriage ,  (he  herlelf  wedded  a 
handfome  young  fellow  in  the  73th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Portuguefe  now  imagining  they  would  at  laft 
gain  their  point,  propofed  to  her  the  following  terms, 
as  the  bafis  of  a  lalting  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 

1.  “  That  they  iliould  yield  to  her,  as  a  pre/ent ,  fome  I'heVortu 
of  the  countries  of  which  they  had  already  robbed  her.  goefe 

2.  That,  in  confederation  of  the  faid  prefent,  which terms* 
(liould  in  noways  be  interpreted  as  an  inveftiture,  the 
queen  (liould  pay  yearly  a  certain  acknowledgement  to 

the  king  of  Portugal,  who  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  with¬ 
draw  the  faid  prefent  whenever  (he  failed  of  making 
the  faid  acknowledgement.  3.  That  a  free  commerce 
(hould  be  opened  between  thofe  two  dates,  as  well  for 
llaves  as  for  other  merchandifes.  4.  That  the  queen 
(hculd  moled  none  of  the  lords  that  were  feudatory  to 
the  Portuguefe,  whatever  damages  or  ravages  they 
might  have  committed  during  the  late  wars  between 
them.  5.  That  be  (hould  reftore  all  the  Portuguefe 
(laves  that  had  taken  refuge  in  her  dominions  6.  That 
(he  (hould  deliver  up  the  Giaga  Colanda,  who  had  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Portuguefe,  upon  condition  that  his 
crime  (hould  go  unpunilhed.” 

The  queen,  having  now  a  thorough  view  of  the  deep- 
rooted  villany  of  thole  with  whom  (he  had  to  do,  con¬ 
ceived  fuch  difpleafure  againft  the  Portuguefe,  that  (he 
fell  fick.  During  this  ficknefs,  Father  Anthony,  her 
chief  confidant,  and  a  creature  of  the  viceroy,  never 
left  off  foliciting  her  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  and 
to  accept  of  the  terms  offered  her  by  the  Portuguefe  : 
but  Zingha,  though  worn  out  with  age  and  ficknefs, 
had  ft  ill  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive,  that  there  was  no 
connexion  between  making  her  peace  with  God  and 
complying  with  fuch  infamou*  terms  ;  and  therefore 
gave  the  following  anfwer,  which,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  (hows  a  magnanimity  lcarce  equalled 
age  or  in  any  coun'rv.  1.  “  That  as  to  her 
fion,  as  it  was  neither  owing  to  any  defire  of  obtaining 
a  peace,  or  other  worldly  motives,  but  the  Divine 
grace  by  which  ffie  was  recalled,  the  was  refolved  to 
perfevere  in  it  to  her  laft  breath.  2.  That  as  to  her 
going  over  to  the  Giagan  ft 61,  die  had  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  been  forced  to  it  by  the  Portuguefe  vicerov. 

3.  That  the  king  of  Portugal  would  do  a  gererous 
a6l  in  reftoring  fome  of  her  Angolic  dominions  -  but 
it  would  be  more  fo,  were  he  to  reftore  tlnm  all. 

4.  That  as  to  her  paying  homage  to  him,  neither  her 
mind  nor  heart  were  bafe  enough  to  confent  to  it  ;  and 
that  a»  (he  bad  refufed  the  propoial  while  (lie  lived 
among  the  Giagas,  much  more  did  (he  think  herfelt 
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JQefeats  and  tliered  a  confiderable  army,  foon  fpread  a  general  ter- 
kills  the  ror  around  him.  Of  this  the  Portuguefe  failed  not  to 
Giaga  Co-  complain  to  the  queen:  tvho  immediately  marched 
againft  him,  furprifed  and  defeated  his  army  ;  and  he 


above  it  now  (he  was  a  Chriftian  queen,  and  owed  nei¬ 
ther  tribute  nor  homage  to  any  but  to  the  Supreme 
Power,  from  whom  (he  had  received  both  her  being  and 
her  kingdom  :  That,  nevertheless,  if  the  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  any  thing  in  her  dominions  that 
■would  be  acceptable  to  his  Portuguefe  majefty,  (he  would 
voluntarily  make  him  a  prefent  of  it ;  and  as  to  the  reft 
of  the  articles,  fuch  was  her  defire  of  making  a  firm  and 
lading  peace  with  them,  that  (he  ftiould  make  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  confenting  to  them.” 

This  anfwer  was  not  altogether  fatisfaflory  to  the 
viceroy  •,  but  the  prieft,  finding  it  impoffible  to  make 
any  impreffion  upon  her  mind,  eafily  prevailed  upon 
him  to  confent  to  the  following  terms:  i.  “  That  the 
river  Lucalla  ftiould  be  the  boundary  between  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Portuguefe  and  of  Queen  Zingha.  2.  That 
neither  fide  ftiould  henceforth  give  any  reception  to  the 
fugitive  flaves  of  the  other,  but  fend  them  back  without 
any  delay,  together  with  the  prifoners  which  had  been 
taken  during  the  laft  year.  3.  That  the  queen  ftiould 
remain  wholly  free  and  exempt  from  all  tribute  and  ho¬ 
mage  whatever,  provided  ffie  agreed  to  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles.” 

Thefe  terms  were  at  laft  figne(l  by  the  queen  and' 
viceroy  in  the  month  of  April  1657,  and  ratified  by 
the  king  of  Portugal  in  the  month  of  November  the 
fame  year. — The  only  difficulty  the  queen  had  concern¬ 
ing  this  treaty  was  with  regard  to  the  Giaga  Colanda  : 
and  the  manner  in  which  (lie  extricated  herfelf  from  it, 
with  her  fubfequent  behaviour,  cannot  fail  to  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  the  mental  abilities  of  this  African  he¬ 
roine. 

The  Giagan  chief,  weary  of  the  Portuguefe  yoke, 
had  retired  from  them,  at  the  head  of  IOOO  ftout  fol- 
diers,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  flaves,  fome 
leagues  beyond  the  river  Lucalla,  and  put  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  queen’s  proteflion.  This  ffie  readily  granted, 
as  he  was  very  able  to  be  ferviceable  to  her  in  cafe  the 
perfidious  conduct  of  the  Portuguefe  ftiould  oblige  her 
to  renew  the  war.  She  could  not  therefore  but  look 
upon  it  33  unjuft  and  diftionourable,  to  deliver  up  a 
brave  chief  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  her  fervice,and 
whom  (lie  had  taken  under  her  fpecial  protection,  to  a 
nation  with  whofe  perfidy  (lie  was  fo  well  acquainted. 
To  fave  her  honour,  therefore,  fome  time  before  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  ffie  fent  privately  for  the  Gia¬ 
ga,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  demand  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  ;  telling  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  ffie 
doubted  not  of  the  viceroy’s  keeping  his  word,  and 
forgiving  his  offence,  yet  {lie  advifed  him  to  go  out  of 
her  dominions,  and  fettle  himfelf  and  his  men  in  fome 
country  diftant  from  the  Portuguefe  frontiers;  but  for¬ 
bade  him,  on  pain  of  her  higheft  difpleafure,  to  com¬ 
mit  the  leaft  outrage  or  hoftility  within  their  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  Giaga  thanked  her  majefty,  and  feemed  to  ac- 
quiefee  with  her  advice,  but  did  not  follow  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  no  fooner  reached  his  fortrefs,  than  he 
fet  himfelf  about  fortifying  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  look¬ 
ed  rather  like  defiance  than  defence  :  and,  having  ga- 
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himfelf  being  killed  in  the  action,  his  head  was  cut  off  Angola, 
and  fent  to  the  Portuguefe.  *  — v— — 1 

This  was  among  the  laft  memorable  aflions  perform¬ 
ed  by  this  famous  queen  ;  who,  now  finding  herfelf  un¬ 
fit  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  contented  herfelf  (in  1658) 
with  difpatching  an  old  experienced  general  againlt  a 
neighbouring  prince  who  had  invaded  her  territories. 

He  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful  than  herfelf,  and  quickly 
forced  the  aggreffor  to  fubmit  to  her  terms.  She  now'  Encourages 
gave  herfelf  up  to  ftudy  the  beft  method  of  propagating  thriftiani- 
Chriftianity  among  her  fubjefts  ;  and  for  this  purpofe1'5'* 
fent  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Rome,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Pope  in  her  name,  and  torequeft  a  frelli  fupply  of  mif- 
fionaries.  To  this  letter  fhe  received  an  anfwer  from 


his  Holinefs  in  1662;  and  it  was  read  in  the  church 


that  fame  year,  in  the  raoft  public  and  folemn  manner. 

The  day  appointed  was  the  15th  of  July;  on  which  ffie 
repaired  to  the  church  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  reti¬ 
nue,  and  having  the  letter  hanging  about  her  neck  in 
a  purfe  made  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  concourfe  w:as  fo 
great,  that  the  church  could  not  contain  one  half  of  the 
people,  fo  that  none  were  admitted  but  perfons  of  rank. 

The  father  having  finiffied  the  mafs,  read  the  letter  at 
the  altar  in  the  Portuguefe  language  ;  and  the  fecretary 
interpreted  it  in  that  of  the  country.  The  queen,  who 
had  flood  all  the  while  it  was  reading,  went  towards 
the  altar,  and  on  her  knees  received  it  from  the  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  having  kiffed  it,  and  fworn  afrelli  upon  the 
gofpel  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome,  53 
kiffed  the  letter  again,  put  it  into  the  purfe,  and  re-  Ceremonies 
turned  to  the  palace  amidft  the  (bouts  and  acclamations^”®®®*™® 


of  many  thousands  of  her  fubje£ls.  On  that  day  ffie  (rom  tj1@ 


gave  a  magnificent  treat  to  the  Portuguefe  refident,  andp0pe. 


to  all  her  court,  in  two  great  porticos,  and  (lie  herfelf 


vouchfafed  to  eat  after  the  European  manner;  that  is, 
fitting  on  a  (lately  elbow  chair,  with  a  high  table  be¬ 
fore  her,  covered  with  the  fineft  linen,  and  with  diffies, 
plates,  knives,  and  forks,  all  of  filver  gilt.  She  be¬ 
llowed  fome  largeffes  upon  her  chief  officers,  releafed 
a  good  number  of  flaves,  and  at  night  appeared  at  the 
head  of  her  ladies  of  honour,  both  ffie  and  they  dreffed 
in  the  Amazonian  manner.  They  performed  a  kind  of 
combat,  in  which  the  queen,  though  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  behaved  with  all  the  vigour  and  adlivity 
of  a  woman  of  thirty.  _ 

Her  life,  however,  was  not  lengthened  in  proportion  z'mg\ia 
to  her  vigour  and  aflivity;  for  in  the  month  of  Septem-dies. 
ber  ffie  was  feized  with  an  inflammation  in  her  throat  ; 
which,  in  December,  having  feized  her  bread  and  lungs, 
ffie  expired  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  and  wasfucceed- 
ed  by  her  filler  Barbara. 

The  deceafed  queen  w'as  buried  with  extraordinary Succeeded 
pomp ;  and  out  of  regard  to  her,  Barbara  was  inau-  by  her  fitter 
gurated  a  fecond  and  third  time,  with  the  greateft  Barbara, 
pomp,  and  the  mod  joyful  acclamations.  She  w'as  a 
very  zeklous  Chriftian,  but  wanted  her  filler’s  abilities, 
and  had  the  misfortune  of  being  in  the  decline  of  life, 
lame,  and  almoft  blind.  Befides  this,  (lie  had  been 
married  to  a  proud  ill-natured  huffiand,  named  Mona 

her  he  owed  all  his  fortune ,  5 


Zingha  :  who,  though  to 


.  ,  r  Cruelty  of 

than  the  lon,,„r  u„r. 


land  a. 


and  advancement,  being  himfelf  no  more  man  me  ionherhuf_ 
of  a  (lave,  ufed  her  with  fuch  cruelty,  even  in  the  lateband  Mona 
queen’s  life,  that  (he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Zingha  to 
palace,  from  whence  he  had  the  infolence  immediately her* 
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to  fetch  her.  This  fo  exsfperated  Queen  Zingha,  that 
flie  had  well  nigh  ordered  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces  be¬ 
fore  her  face  ;  but  pardoned  him  at  the  requeft  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Anthony,  who  probably  knew  he  was  privy  to 
fome  religious  fecrets,  which  he  might,  in  cafe  of  luch 
emergency,  have  difclofed.  On  Barbara’s  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  however,  he  not  only  redoubled  his  cruelty 
to  her,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  management  of  affairs 
entirely  into  his  own  hands,  but  invented  accufations 
againft  Anthony  himfelf,  with  a  defign  to  extirpate 
both  him  and  his  religion.  He  gave  out  that  the  late 
queen  had  been  poifoned  by  fome  favourite  European 
difhes,  w'ith  which  Brother  Ignatio  ufed  to  regale  her 
during  her  laft  illnefs  ;  and  attributed  his  wife’s  lame- 
nefs  and  blindnefs  to  fome  forceries  or  charms  ufed  by 
the  convent  againft  her.  He  had  even  perfuaded,  or 
rather  forced,  his  queen  to  confent  that  fome  of  the  fing- 
hillos  or  priefts  ftiould  be  brought  to  counter-charm  her 
diftemper. 

Father  Anthony,  far  from  being  intimidated  at  the 
accufations  brought  againft  him,  repaired  immediately 
to  the  palace  ;  where  he  boldly  reprimanded  the  queen 
for  giving  ear  to  thefe  jugglers,  threatening  at  the  fame 
time  to  leave  her  dominions,  and  carry  off  with  him  all 
the  crolfes,  and  other  religious  utenfils,  from  which 
alone  they  could  have  any  benefit.  The  queen  return¬ 
ed  a  very  fubmiflive  anfwer  •,  and  promifed  to  deliver  up 
the  counter-charms  which  fhe  at  that  time  had  upon 
her,  before  funfet ;  which  file  accordingly  did,  and  fent 
them  to  the  convent  by  the  hands  of  her  fecretary.  This 
fo  exafperated  her  hufband,  and  all  the  Giagan  fe£l, 
that  they  refolved  upon  the  deftru&ion  of  all  the  priefts 
and  Europeans,  and  even  the  queen  herfelf.  This, 
however,  was  found  improper  to  be  attempted  ;  and 
Mona  Zingha  was  fo  much  chagrined  at  his  difappoinl- 
ment,  that  he  retired  to  his  own  eftate  ;  giving  out, 
that  he  defigned  to  meddle  no  more  with  ftate  affairs  ; 
but,  in  reality,  to  concert  meafures  for  engrafting  the 
fovereignty  to  himfelf,  and  to  deprive  his  wife  of  her 
life  and  crown. 

To  accomplifh  his  purpofe,  he  fent  a  meffenger  to 
her,  defiring  her  to  repair  to  his  houfe,  where  he  had 
fomething  of  importance  to  communicate  ;  but  fire  de¬ 
clining  the  invitation  by  the  advice  of  Father  Anthony, 
he  found  himfelf  difappointed,  and  begged  leave  to 
retire  to  a  neighbouring  province,  which  was  under 
his  government.  He  was  again  difappointed,  and 
forbid  to  ftir  out  of  the  province  of  Metamba.  The 
queen  was,  however,  guilty  of  an  error  not  long  after, 
in  fending  Mona  Zingha,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
quell  a  revolt  on  the  frontiers.  On  his  returning  vic¬ 
torious,  he  thought  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  revive  the 
ancient  Giagan  rites,  and  therefore  ordered  ioo  (laves 
to  be  facrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  queen. 
Though  the  queen  was  immediately  apprifed  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  and  difpatched  a  meffenger  expreffly  command¬ 
ing  him  to  defift  ;  yet  Mona,  by  diftributing  fome  pre- 
fents,  particularly  fome  European  wines,  among  the 
counfellors,  effe&ed  his  purpofe  with  impunity.  He  did 
not  forget  to  fend  fome  of  this  wine  to  Father  Anthony; 
but  to  prevent  fufpicion,  prefented  him  only  with  a  fmall 
quantity,  to  be  ufed,  as  he  faid  at  the  mafs  ;  adding, 
that  if  it  proved  agreeable,  he  would  fupply  him  with 
a  larger  quantity.  The  unfufpe&ing  prieft  drank 
about  two  glaffes  of  it  j  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  was  feized  with  violent  convulfions  in  his  bowels,  Angola. 

and  other  fymptoms  of  being  poifoned.  By  proper  ' - v1—  •' 

aftiftance,  however,  he  recovered  :  yet  fo  far  was  he 
difabled  by  this  dofe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  miftion.  Ct 

The  queen’s  infirmities  in  the  mean  time  daily  in- The  queen 
creafing,  Mona  Zingha  was  foon  delivered  from  all  fur- dies, 
ther  oppofition  on  her  part,  by  her  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  24th  of  March  T 666.  Upon  this,  Mona 
Zingha  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  get  himfelf  elefled 
king  ;  and  immediately  renounced  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  railing  a  perfecution  at  the  fame  time  againft  its 
profeffors.  He  even  wrote  to  the  Portuguefe  viceroy, 
acquainting  him  with  his  having  renounced  Chriftianity, 
which  he  had  only  embraced  out  of  complaifance  to  his 
queen,  and  with  his  defign  to  revive  the  Giagan  rites.  <f2 
To  (hew  that  he  meant  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  he  Cruelties  of 
ordered  all  the  children  under  fix  years  of  age,  that  ^Iona  Zin- 
could  be  found,  to  be  facrificed  in  honour  of  their  in-&ll‘1• 
fernal  deities.  He  alfo  recalled  the  finghillos,  and 
heaped  many  favours  upon  them  ;  fo  that  they  became 
entirely  devoted  to  his  purpofes.  He  likewife  caufed 
many  of  his  fubjefls  to  be  privately  poifoned  ;  and  then 
gave  out,  that  their  unaccountable  deaths  were  owing  to 
their  having  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  anceftors, 
and  embraced  Chriftianity;  which  he  ftyled  the  religion 
of  a  parcel  of  familhed  ftrangers,  who,  through  their  ex¬ 
treme  mifery,  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  feek  for  a  livelihood  in  the  richeft  provin¬ 
ces  of  Africa. 

By  thefe  and.fuch  like  ftratagems  he  almoft  entirely 
extirpated  Chriftianity,  and  any  appearances  of  civili¬ 
zation  which  had  been  introduced  among  his  fubjc&s. 

His  career,  however,  was  (lopped  by  Don  John  the 
princefs  Barbara’s  firft  hufband,  from  whom  (he  had 
been  divorced  on  account  of  his  having  another  wife. 

He  foon  compelled  the  ufurper  to  fly  into  an  ifland  in 
the  Coanza  ;  but  not  having  the  precaution  to  reduce 
him  entirely,  Mona  Zingha  found  means  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  and  at  laft  defeated  and  killed  Don  John  him¬ 
felf,  by  which  he  became  mafter  of  the  throne  without 
any  further  oppofition.  He  was  no  fooner  re-eftablifh- 
ed,  than  he  began  to  purfue  his  butcheries  with  more 
fury  than  ever ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  Don  Francifco,  the 
fon  of  Don  John,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  63 
oppofition  to  the  ufurper;  and  in  the  firft  engagement  ls.de* 
Mona  Zingha  being  defeated  and  killed,  Don  Francifco  ' 

became  foie  mafter  of  the  empire. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  prince  kept  to  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  made  by  Queen  Zingha  with  the 
Portuguefe  or  not.  Thefe,  however,  have  preferved 
their  conquefts,  and  for  fome  time  they  allowed  the 
natives  to  choofe  a  king  for  themfelves,  or  rather  they  0 + 

chofe  him  for  them,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Thefe  Low  ttatc 
kings  enjoyed  only  a  mere  (hadow  of  royalty;  their  of  the  kings 
whole  grandeur  confiding  in  being  allowed  to  breed ^*^^7 
peacocks,  and  adorn  themfelves  with  their  feathers, 
which  was  forbidden  to  their  fubje&s  under  pain  of6 
perpetual  (lavery.  The  laft  of  thefe  kings  was  named 
Ngola  Sedefio,  who  dilliking  an  empty  name  of  roy¬ 
alty,  revolted  from  the  Portuguefe,  and  carried  on  a 
long  war  with  them  ;  but  being  at  laft  defeated  and 
killed,  his  head  was  cut  off,  failed,  and  fent  to  Lilbon 
in  pickle.  After  this  the  Portuguefe  feem  not  to  have 
thought  it  fafe  to  truft  their  Angolic  fubjc&s  even  with 
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the  name  of  a  king  of  their  own,  but  have  vefted  the 
power  entirely  in  their  viceroy  ;  but,  as  to  the  extent 
J  of  his  dominions,  and  how  matters  Hand  between  him 
and  that  race  of  Angolic  princes  who  have  preferved 
their  liberty,  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark. 

When  in  its  greateft  fplendour,  the  kingdom  of  An¬ 
gola  contained  the  17  following  provinces:  Cheffama, 
Sumbi,  Benguela,  Rimba,  Sietta,  High  and  Low  Bem- 
bea,  Temba,  Qacco,  Cabezzo,  Lubulo,  Loanda,  Ben- 
go,  Danda,  Mofiche,  Higher  and  Lower  Ilamba,  Oraij, 
and  Embacca.  The  provinces  conquered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  during  the  wars  above  mentioned  were,  Danda, 
Mofiche,  Bengo,  the  Higher  and  Lower  Ilamba,  Oraij, 
Embacca,  Benguela,  Sietta,  Cabezzo,  Lubolo,  and 
Oacco. 

The  principal  rivers  are  thofe  already  mentioned, 
viz.  the  Danda  and  Coanza.  The  Coanza  is  large, 
deep,  and  rapid.  It  empties  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  about  latitude  90  20'  fouth,  twelve  leagues  fouth 
of  Loando  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  navigable 
for  150  miles,  and  abounds  with  variety  of  fifh.  It 
forms  feveral  iflands,  has  fome  catarafls,  and  one  in 
particular  which  bears  its  name.  As  for  its  fource, 
and  the  length  of  ground  it  croffes  from  eaft  to  weft 
before  it  comes  to  the  Portuguefe  fettlements,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  unknown,  as  well  as  the  countries  through 
which  it  runs.  Its  mouth,  which  runs  between  the 
capes  Palmerino  and  Lego,  is  above  a  league  wide;  the 
northern  ftiore  is  the  deepeft,  and  along  which  the 
veffels  fail.  Eha  fall  of  this  river  into  the  ocean  is  fo 
rapid,  that  the  fea  appears  quite  muddy  for  two  or 
three  leagues  below  it.  Its  mouth  is  not  eafily  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  open  fea,  by  reafon  of  an  ifland  quite 
covered  with  high  trees  which  lies  juft  before  it.  The 
two  principal  iflands  formed  by  this  river  are  called 
Maffander  and  Motchiamia.  The  one  is  fix  leagues 
long,  and  about  two  miles  broad  :  it  is  very  fertile  in 
maize,  millet,  and  fome  other  grains,  which  are  reaped 
at  three  different  feafons  of  the  year.  It  produces  like- 
wife  vaft  quantities  of  manhioc,  a  root  of  which  they 
make  a  coarfe  kind  of  meal,  which  ferves  inftead  of 
bread.  Here  alfo  grow  great  numbers  of  palm  and 
other  fruit  trees  of  various  kind-.  The  ifland  of  Mot¬ 
chiamia  is  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  one  in  breadth, 
moftly  plain,  and  producing  variety  of  roots  and  herbs. 
It  likewife  abounds  in  cattle  ;  and  there  were  formerly 
five  or  fix  Portuguefe  families  fettled  upon  it,  who  drove 
a  confiderable  trade  in  thofe  commodities,  and  likewife 
in  flaves. 

Concerning  the  river  Danda  we  know  little  or  no¬ 
thing :  only,  that  though  its  mouth  is  not  above  70  or 
80  miles  diftant  from  that  of  the  Coanza,  yet  their  di- 
ftance  grows  fo  confiderably  wider  as  you  penetrate 
further  into  the  inlands,  as  to  be  much  above  twice  if 
not  thrice  that  fpace ;  though  how  much,  is  not  exaffly 
known. 

The  manners,  religion,  and  drefs,  &c.  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  are  much  the  fame  with  the  Congoefe.  See 
Congo. 

Angola  Pea,  or  Pigeon  pea.  See  Cytisus,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANGON,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  kind  of  ja¬ 
velin  ufed  by  the  French.  They  darted  it  at  a  confi¬ 
derable  diftance.  The  iron  head  of  this  weapon  refem- 
bled  a  fleur-de-luce.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  writ¬ 


ers,  that  the  arms  of  France  are  not  fleurs-de-luce,  but  Angor 
the  iron  point  of  the  angon  or  javelin  of  the  ancient  it 
French.  Angoy. 

ANGOR,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  concentration  ' 
of  the  natural  heat  :  the  confluence  of  which  is  a  pain 
of  the  head,  palpitation,  and  fadnefs. 

ANGOT,  a  province  or  kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  for¬ 
merly  rich  and  fertile,  but  almott  ruined  by  the  Gallas, 
a  wandering  nation  in  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  who 
difpoffefled  the  Abyffinian  monarchs  of  all  that  was 
worth  poffefting. 

ANGOULESME,  a  city  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  former  duchy  of  Angoumois,  now  the  department  of 
Charente,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifliop.  It  is  feated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  furrounded  with  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  river  Charente.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
be  about  8000,  and  have  a  confiderable  trade  in  paper, 
which  they  manufacture.  E.  Long.  c.  J4.  N.  Lat. 

45-  39- 

ANGOUMOIS,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  now 
a  diftrifl,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poitou,  on  the  eaft  • 
by  Limofin  and  Marche,  on  the  fouth  by  Perigord,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Saintonge.  Through  this  province  run 
the  rivers  Touvre  and  Charente.  1  his  laft  is  full  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fifli  ;  and  though  it  often  overflows  its  banks,  it 
is  fo  far  from  doing  any  damage,  that  it  greatly  enrich¬ 
es  the  foil.  The  Touvre  is  full  of  trouts.  The  air  is 
generally  warmer  than  at  Paris,  though  the  country  is 
hilly.  The  foil  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 

Spanifh  corn,  faffron,  grapes,  and  all  forts  of  fruits. 

Here  are  feveral  iron  mines,  which  yield  a  very  good 
fort  of  iron. 

ANGOURA,  Angora,  or  Angori,  a  city  of  A- 
fia,  in  Anatolia,  formerly  called  Ancyra ,  and  If  ill  full 
of  remarkable  antiquities,  which  are  fo  many  marks  of 
its  ancient  magnificence.  It  is  at  prefent  one  of  the 
beft  cities  in  Anatolia  ;  its  ftreets  are  full  of  pillars 
and  old  marbles,  among  which  are  fome  of  porphyry 
and  jafper.  The  greateft  part  of  the  pillar-  are  fmooth 
and  cylindrical  ;  fome  are  channelled  fpirally  ;  but 
the  moft  Angular  are  oval,  with  plate  bands  before 
and  behind  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pedeftal. 

The  houfes  are  now  made  of  clay,  which  is  fometimes 
intermixed  with  fine  pieces  of  marble.  The  walls  of 
the  city  are  low,  with  very  mean  battlements.  The 
mafonry  of  the  walls  is  intermixed  with  pillars,  archi¬ 
traves,  capitals,  and  other  ancient  fragments,  efpecial- 
ly  that  of  the  towers  and  gates.  The  caftle  of  Ango¬ 
ra  has  a  triple  enclofure  5  and  the  walls  are  of  large 
pieces  of  white  marble,  and  a  ftone  much  like  por¬ 
phyry. 

The  baflia  of  Angora  has  about  30  purfes  income  ; 
and  there  are  here  about  300  janizaries,  under  the 
command  of  a  fardar.  The  Turks  are  faid  to  be  40,000, 
the  Armenians  4000  or  5000,  and  the  Greeks  600. 

The  Armenians  have  feven  churches,  befides  a  mona- 
ftery,  and  the  Greeks  two.  They  breed  the  fineft 
goats  in  the  world  ;  and  their  hair,  which  is  of  a  daz¬ 
zling  white,  is  almoft  as  fine  as  filk,  and  nine  inches  in 
length:  it  is  worked  into  very  fine  fluffs,  particularly 
camblet.  All  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  ma¬ 
nufacture.  Several  large  caravans  pafs  through  this 
city  to  different  places.  E.  Long.  32.  5.  N.  Lat.  39. 

30.  See  Ancyra. 

ANGOY,  a  kingdom  of  Loango  in  Africa,  bound¬ 
ed 
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ed  on  the  north  by  Cacongo,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Con¬ 
go  j  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
river  Cabinda,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Zaire. 
It  is  but  of  fmall  extent ;  being  only  a  vaffai  province 
of  Cacongo,  till  the  mani  or  prince,  who  had  married 
a  Portugueie’s  daughter,  was  perfuaded  by  his  father- 
in-law  to  make  himlelf  independent.  This  he  effected 
at  a  favourable  juncture,  the  king  of  Loango  having 
but  juft  before  revolted  from  the  king  of  Congo,  and 
the  king  of  Cacongo  from  the  new  king  of  Loango. 
The  country  is  full  of  woods  and  thickets ;  and  has  no 
towns  of  any  note,  except  one  called  Bomangoy,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zaire,  and  not  far  from 
its  mouth.  Its  chief  port  is  Cabinda,  called  alfo  Ka- 
benda,  or  Cubenda,  fituated  on  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  five  leagues  north  of  Cape  Pal- 
merino,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Zaire’s  mouth.  The 
bay  is  very  commodious  for  trade,  or  wooding  and  wa¬ 
tering  along  the  fhore.  It  is  flat  and  marthy  in  fome 
places  ;  but  afeends  gradually  about  three  miles  inland, 
and  then  forms  itfelf  into  a  ridge  of  hills.  On  the  af- 
cent  of  tliefe  is  fituated  a  town  belonging  to  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  king  above  mentioned,  where  he  conftant- 
ly  kept  a  flock  of  wood  ready  cut,  to  fell  to  foreign  tlrips 
at  an  eafy  rate.  From  thefe  wood  piles,  fouth -weft 
along  the  bay,  lie  fcattered  a  number  of  fiihermen’s 
huts,  on  each  fide  a  fmall  frelh-water  river  which  falls 
into  the  bay  ;  and  thence  all  the  water  for  thips  is 
brought  in  calks  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  lo 
(hallow,  that  even  at  full  flood  it  can  only  be  entered 
by  a  yawl  carrying  a  calk  or  two.  The  town  Hands 
on  the  round  point  of  the  bay  looking  to'the  weftward  •, 
and  the  Englilh  have  a  factory  on  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
road. 

The  country  round  the  bay  is  moftly  barren  ;  owing 
chiefly  to  the  lazinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  which  often 
occalions  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  The  wild  beads 
fwarm  fo  in  the  woods,  that  they  deftroy  all  the  tame 
kinds  •,  fo  there  are  no  cattle  bred  here  but  hogs.  From 
the  woods  in  this  country  fome  monkeys  have  been 
brought  away  which  in  lhape  and  ftature  refembled  the 
human  fpecies.  Civet  cats  abound  here  in  great  plenty, 
and  parrots  may  be  bought' for  three  or  four  ordinary 
knives.  The  coafts  abound  fo  with  oyfters,  that  the 
failors  quickly  load  their  boats  with  them  ;  they  being 
found  lying  in  great  heaps  like  fmall  rocks.  The  na¬ 
tives  follow  the  occupation  of  fiihing  more  than  any 
other.  They  fifti  both  in  the  fea  and  in  the  rivers, 
making  ufe  of  drag  nets,  which  have  long  canes  fixed 
at  equal  diftances,  inftead  of  corks,  to  (how  when  any 
filh  is  caught.  Thefe  nets  are  made  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  root,  which,  after  being  beaten,  may  be  fpun  like 
hemp. 

The  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Congoefe.  They  allow  polygamy,  and  the  beft  be¬ 
loved  wife  hath  the  command  of  the  reft-,  but  is  no  lefs 
liable  to  be  turned  out,  if  (lie  proves  unfaithful.  The 
ladies  of  the  blood-royal  have  the  privilege  of  choofing 
their  hufbands  nut  of  anv,  even  the  meanelt  rank  ;  and 
have  even  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them  ;  as 
likewife  over  their  paramours,  if  any  of  them  are  caught 
tripping:  but  the  hulhands  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
expeff  the  fame  fidelity  from  their  royal  ladies.  Wo- 
men  of  the  lower  rank  are  obliged,  when  they  receive 
a  ftranger,  to  admit  him  for  a  night  or  two  into  their 
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embraces.  This  obliged  the  miflionaries,  who  travel¬ 
led  through  this  country,  to  give  notice  of  their  ap-  ’■ 
proach  to  any  of  their  houfes,  that  none  of  the  female 
fex  might  enter  within  their  doors. — Their  religion 
confifts  chiefly  in  a  variety  of  fuperftitious  cuftoms  ; 
fuch  as  powdering  their  public  and  domeftic  idols  with 
the  dull  of  a  kind  of  red  wood,  on  the  firft  day  of  the 
moon,  and  paying  a  kind  of  worlhip  to  that  planet. 
If,  on  that  night,  it  happens  to  thine  clear  and  bright, 
they  cry  out,  “  Thus  may  I  renew  my  life  as  thou 
doft  5”  but  if  the  air  is  cloudy,  they  imagine  the  moon 
hath  loft  her  virtue,  and  pay  her  no  refpeft.  We  do 
not  hear  of  their  offering  any  facrifices  to  their  idols  5 
though  they  commonly  confult  them  about  the  fuccefs 
of  their  enterprifc3,  thefts,  or  fuch  like.  I  he  king  of 
Congo  Hill  ftyles  himfelf  fovereign  of  Angov  ;  but  the 
king  of  this  little  Hate  pays  neither  tribute  nor  homage 
to  any  foreign  power. 

ANGRA,  a  city  of  Tercera,  one  of  the  Azores;  the 
capital,  not  only  of  that  ifland,  but  of  all  the  reft, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  governor.  It  is  feated  on  the 
fouth  fide,  near  the  middle  of  the  longeft  diameter  of 
the  ifland,  on  the  edge  or  the  fea.  The  harbour  is 
the  only  tolerable  one  in  the  whole  ifland,  being  equal¬ 
ly  fecured  againft  (forms  and  the  efforts  of  an  ene- 
my.  It  is  of  the  form  of  a  crefcent ;  the  extremities 
of  which  are  defended  by  two  high  rocks,  that  run  fo 
far  into  the  fea  as  to  render  the  entrance  narrow,  and 
eafily  covered  by  the  batteries  on  each  fide.  From 
this  harbour  the  town  is  faid  to  derive  its  name,  the 
word  Angra  fignifying  a  creek,  bay,  or  flation  for  (hip¬ 
ping  ;  and  this  is  the  only  convenient  one  among  all  the 
Azores.  The  opening  of  the  port  is  from  the  eaft  to 
the,  fouth-weft;  and,  according  to  Frezier,  it  is  not 
above  four  cables  length  in  breadth,  and  not  two  of 
good  bottom.  Here  (hips  may  ride  in  great  fafety  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer  j  but  as  foon  as  the  winter  begins,  the 
(forms  are  fo  furious,  that  the  only  fafety  for  (hipping 
is  the  putting  to  fea  with  all  poflible  expedition.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  thefe  (forms  are  preceded  by  infallible 
(igns,  with  which  experience  has  made  the  inhabitants 
perfectly  well  acquainted.  On  thefe  occalions  the  Pico, 
a  high  mountain  in  another  of  the  Azores,  is  overcaft 
with  thick  clouds,  and  grows  exceedingly  dark  ;  but 
what  they  look  upon  as  the  molf  certain  fign  is  the 
fluttering  and  chirping  of  flocks  of  birdj  round  the  city 
for  fome  days  before  the  (form  begins. 

The  town  is  well  built  and  populous,  and  is  the  fee  of  a 
biftiop,  under  the  jurifdiffion  of  the  archbiftiop  of  Lii- 
bon.  It  hath  five  paritlies,  a  cathedral,  four  monasteries, 
as  many  nunneries,  befides  an  inquifition  and  bitliop’s 
court,  which  extends  its  jurifdiclion  over  all  the  A- 
zores,  Flores,  and  Corvo.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  good 
wall,  a  dry  ditch  of  great  depth  and  breadth,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  rendered  famous  by  the  im- 
prifonment  of  King  Alphonfo  by  his  brother  Peter  in 
1668.  Though  mod  of  the  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings  have  a  good  appearance  externally,  they  are  but 
indifferently  furniftud  within  ;  but  for  this  poverty  the 
Portuguefe  txcufe  themfelvcs,  by  faying,  that  too  much 
furniture  would  prove  inconvenient  in  fo  warm  a  cli¬ 
mate. 

At  Angra  are  kept  the  royal  magazines  for  anchors, 
cable',  foil-,  and  other  llorcs  for  the  royal  navy,  or  oc- 
cafionally  for  merchantmen  in  great  dilirefs.  All  ma- 
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Angrivarii  ritime  affairs  are  under  the  infpe&ion  of  an  officer  call- 
ij  ed  D sfembergradcr ,  who  hath  fubordinate  officers  and 
Anguinum.  pilots  for  conducing  fhips  into  the  harbour,  or  to  pro- 
v  _  per  watering  places.  The  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch, 
have  each  a  conful  refiding  here,  though  the  commerce 
of  any  of  thefe  nations  with  the  Azores  is  very  incon- 
fiderable. 

ANGRIVARII,  (Tacitus)  :  a  people  of  Germany 
fituated  between  the  Wefer  and  the  Ems,  and  eaftward 
reaching  beyond  the  Wefer,  as  far  as  the  Cherufci,  on 
which  fide  they  railed  a  rampart  (Tacitus)  ■,  to  the 
fouth,  having  the  Tubantes  on  the  Ems,  and  on  the 
Wefer  where  it  bends  to  the  foreft  Bacemisj  to  the 
weft,  the  Ems  and  the  confines  of  the  Brufteri ;  and 
to  the  north,  the  territory  of  the  Angrivarii  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  Chamavi  and  Anfibarii.  Ptolemy  places 
them,  between  the  Cauchi  and  Suevi  or  Catti.  Sup- 
pbfed  now  to  contain  a  part  of  the  county  of  Schaum¬ 
burg,  the  half  of  the  bifhopric  or  principality  of  Min- 
den  to  the  fouth,  the  greateft  part  of  the  bifhopric  of 
Ofnaburg,  the  north  part  of  the  country  of  Teclenburg, 
and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Ravenfburg.  A  trace  of 
the  name  of  the  people  ftill  remains  in  the  appellation 
Encrgn,  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Ravenfburg. 

ANGUILLA,  one  of  the  Weft  India  or  Caribbee 
iflands,  lying  in  about  180  15'  N.  Lat.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  fhake-like  form  ;  and  is  about  ten  leagues  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth.  It  was  firft  difcovered  by 
the  Englifh  in  1650,  when  it  was  filled  with  alligators 
and  other  noxious  animals  •,  but  they,  finding  the  foil 
fruitful,  and  proper  for  railing  tobacco  and  corn,  fettled 
a  colony  on  it,  and  imported  live  cattle,  which  have 
fince  multiplied  exceedingly.  But  the  colony  not  being 
fettled  under  any  public  encouragement,  each  planter 
laboured  for  himfelf,  and  the  ifland  became  a  prey  to 
every  rapacious  invader,  which  dilheartened  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  fo  much,  that  all  induftry  was  loft  among  them. 
Their  chief  fufferings  were  from  a  party  of  wild  Irifn, 
who  landed  here  after  the  Revolution,  and  treated  them 
worfe  than  any  of  the  French  pirates  who  had  attacked 
them  before.  The  people  of  Barbadoes,  and  other  Ea- 
g-lilh  Caribbees,  knowing  the  value  of  the  foil,  feveral 
of  them  removed  to  Anguilla,  where  they  remained  for 
many  years,  and  even  carried  cn  a  profitable  trade, 
though  without  any  government  either  civil  or  eccle- 
fiaftical.  In  1745,  their  militia,  though  not  exceeding 
IOO  men,  defended  a  breaftwork  againft  1000  French 
who  came  to  attack  them  ;  and  at  laft  obliged  them  to 
retire  with  the  lofs  of  150  men,  befides  carrying  off 
fome  of  their  arms  and  colours  as  trophies  of  their  vic¬ 
tory.  Since  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  fubfifted 
moftly  by  farming  ;  though  they  ftill  plant  fugar,  and 
the  ifland  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  great  improvements. 

ANGUILLIFORM,  an  appellation  given  by  zoo- 
logifts,  not  only  to  the  different  fpecies  of  eels,  but  to 
other  animals  refembling  them  in  fhape. 

ANGUINA.  See  Tricosanthf.s. 

ANGUINUM  ovum,  a  fabulous  kind  of  egg,  faid 
to  be  produced  by  the  faliva  of  a  clufter  of  lerpents, 
and  poffeffed  of  certain  magical  virtues.  The  fuper- 
ftition  in  refpedt  to  thefe  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  there  ftill  remains  a  ftrong  tradi- 
*Iib.  six  3.  tion  of  it  in  Wales.  The  account  Pliny  *  gives  of  it 
is  as  follows  :  “  Prceterea  eft  ovorum  genus  in  magna 
w  Galliarutn.  fama,  nmiffum  Grcecis.  Angues  innume- 


“  ri  aeftaTe  convoluti,  falivis  faucium  corporumque  fpu-  Anguinum 
“  mis  artifici  complexu  glomerantur  ■,  anguinum  appel-  || 

“  latur.  Druidrn  fibilis  id  dicunt  in  fublime  jatlari,  Auhalt. 

“  fagoque  oportere  intercipi,  ne  tellurem  attingat  j 
“  profugere  raptorem  eauo :  ferpentes  enim  inftqui, 

“  donee  arceantur  amnis  alicujus  interventu.1’— Of 
which  the  following  may  ferve  as  a  tranflation  :  (from 
Maf oil's  CuraBacus  ;  the  perfon  fpeaking,  a  Druid.) 

But  tell  me  yet 

From  the  grot  of  charms  and  fpells, 

Where  our  matron  fifter  dwells, 

Bremius,  has  thy  holy  hand 
Safely  brought  the  Druid  wand, 

And  the  potent  Adder-Jlone , 

Gender’d  ’fore  th’  autumnal  moon  ?' 

When,  in  undulating  twine, 

The  foaming  fnakes  prolific  join  ; 

When  they  hifs,  and  when  they  beau 
Their  wond’rous  egg  aloof  in  air  : 

Thence  before  to  earth  it  fall, 

The  Dmid  in  his  hallow’d  pall 
Receives  the  prize, 

And  inftant  flies, 

Follow’d  by  th’  envenom’d  brood, 

’Till  he  crofs  the  cryftal  flood. 

This  wondrous  egg  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  bead  of  glafs,  ufed  by  the  Druids  as  a  charm  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  vulgar,  whom  they  taught  to  believe,  that 
the  pufftffor  would  be  fortunate  in  all  his  attempts,  and 
that  it  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  great. 

Our  modern  Druideffes  (fays  Mr  Pennant,  from' 
whom  we  extrafl)  give  much  the  fame  account  of  the 
ovum  anguinum ,  glain  naidr ,  as  the  Welfh  call  it,  or 
the  adder  gem ,  as  the  Roman  philofopher  does  5  but 
feem  not  to  have  fo  exalted  an  opinion  of  its  powers, 
ufing  it  only  to  affift  children  in  cutting  their  teeth,  or 
to  cure  the  chinoough,  or  to  drive  away  an  ague. 

Thefe  beads  are  of  a  very  rich  blue  colour  ;  fome 
plain,  others  flreaked.  For  their  figure,  fee  Plate- 

XXXVI.  fig.  22.  N°  1,  2,  3. 

ANGUIS,  or  Snake,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes.  See  Ophio- 
EOGY  Index. 

ANGURIA,  the  Water  Melon.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANGUS,  a  diftri£t  of  the  county  of  Forfar  in, 

Scotland.  It  was  an  earldom  belonging  to  the  Dou- 
glaffes,  now  extindl. 

ANG USTICL AVIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  tu¬ 
nica  embroidered  with  little  purple  ftuds.  It  was  worn 
by  the  Roman  knights,  as  the  laticlavia  was  by  the 
fenators. 

ANHALT,  a  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  is  along  narrow  trafl,  fituated 
for  the  moll  part  betwixt  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Saal, 
about  90  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  of  un¬ 
equal  breadth,  the  greateft  being  on  the  call  fide, 
which  is  but  35  miles.  The  houfe  of  Anhalt,  from 
whence  the  eledtors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  are 
faid  to  derive  their  original,  is  a  very  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  family.  The  belt  genealogifts  deduce  their 
origin  from  Berenthobaldus,  who  made  war  upon  the 
Thuringians  in  the  fixth  century  :  it  lias  produced  ma¬ 
ny  princes  vylio  make  a  great  figure  in.  the  German  hir 


Anil 
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fiv.ry.  Joachim  Erneft,  who  died  in  1586,  left  five 
fons,  who  divided  the  principality  among  them.  All 
of  them  having  children,  and  being  of  equal  authority, 
they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  fubmit  to  the  eldeft  of  the 
family,  who  has  the  fupreme  government,  which  is 
Anhalt  Dejfuu.  The  others  are,  Anhalt  Bernburg, 
Anlial'.  Schaumburg,  Anhalt  Coelhen,  and  Anhalt  Zerbjl. 
The  Saxons  acknowledge  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
•little  independent  fovereignties  live  in  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  Thefe  petty  princes  pofftfs  land  (ufficient 
for  their  expenees,  the  revenues  being  reckoned  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  tax  on  lands  is  four 
per  cent,  which,  rating  them  at  20  years  purchafe,  is 
not  quite  one  (hilling  in  the  pound.  Upon  an  emer¬ 
gency  the  fubjefls  are  able  to  raife  half  a  million  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  towns  in  thefe  little  Hates  are  not 
fo  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  as 
in  Saxony,  but  better  peopled.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  on  the  well  by  the 
duchy  of  Halberlladt,  on  the  ealt  by  the  duchy  of 
Saxony,  and  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Magde¬ 
burg.  It  abounds  in  corn,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sadie 
and  Mulda  ;  its  principal  trade  is  in  beer. 

ANHELATIO,  or  Anhelitus,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  (hortnefs  of  breath. 

ANHINGA.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

ANHOLT,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  lying  in  the  Categat,  eight  miles  from  the  coalt 
of  Jutland,  ten  from  Zealand,  and  feven  from  Holland. 
It  is  dangerous  for  feamen,  for  which  reafon  there  is  a 
lighthoufe. 

ANIAN,  the  name  of  a  (trait  formerly  fuppofed 
to  lie  between  the  north-eaft  of  Afia  and  the  north-weft 
of  America:  but  now  found  to  exift  only  in  imagination. 

Asian  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  barren  fandy  defert  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa.  It  is  fo  exceftively  hot 
and  otherwife  inhofpitable,  that  it  contains  but  very 
few  inhabitants,  except  fome  wandering  Arabs  who  live 
in  camps. 

ANIELLO,  or  Massaniello.  See  Hiftory  of 


Naples. 

ANJENGO,  a  fmall  town  and  faflory,  with  a  fort, 
en  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide 
the  Ganges,  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  Company. 
The  fort  is  fmall,  but  neat  and  ftrong  ;  it  is  a  fquare 
with  four  baftions,  having  eight  guns  mounted  on  each, 
carrying  a  ball  of  18  pounds.  Two  of  thefe  baftions 
face  the  fea,  the  other  two  the  country.  Befid»s  thefe, 
there  is  a  line  of  18  or  20  guns  pointing  towards  the 
fea,  of  1 8  and  24  pounders.  About  a  piftol  (hot  from 
the  back  of  the  fort  runs  a  river,  w’hicb,  befides  being 
a  fecurity  to  the  faflory,  adds  much  to  the  agreeable 
fituation  of  the  place.  This  river  has  its  fource  in  fome 
diftant  mountains  •,  and,  defcending  in  a  courfe  from 
the  north  and  eaft,  it  afterwards  turns  in  feveral  plea- 
fing  meanders  fo  far  to  the  weft  as  to  wafh  the  bottom 
of  our  factory’s  garden,  and  at  laft  winding  to  the 
fouth,  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea.  Several  beautiful 
fmall  iflands  too,  which  are  wa(h«d  by  its  current,  di- 
verfify  the  fcenerv,  and  greatly  heighten  the  beauty 
of  the  profpeft.  This  fettlement  fupplies  our  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  with  pepper;  and  its  fituation  is  alfo  very 
convenient  for  giving  proper  intelligence  to  our  (hips 
touching  here  from  Europe,  or  from  any  part  of  India. 
E.  Long.  76.  L,  N.  Lat.  7.  o. 


ANIL,  in  Botany ,  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpeciesjof  indi- 
gofera.  See  Indigofera,  Botany  Index. 

ANIMA,  among  divines  and  naturalifts,  denotes 
the  foul  or  principle  of  life,  in  animals.  See  Soul. 

Anima,  among  chemifts,  denotes  the  volatile  or  fpi- 
rituous  parts  of  bodies. 

ANIMA  Hepatis ,  is  a  name  by  which  fome  call  fal 
marlis ,  or  fait  of  iron ,  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

ANIMA  Mundi,  a  certain  pure  ethereal  fubftance  or 
fpirit,  dift'ul'ed,  according  to  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofopbers,  through  the  mafs  of  the  world,  informing, 
aftuating,  and  uniting  the  divers  parts  thereof  into 
one  great,  perfeft,  organical,  and  vital  body  or  ani¬ 
mal.  Plato  treats  at  large  of  the  y.c,7pv,  in 

his  Timceus  ;  and  is  even  (uppofed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  dogma  ;  yet  are  interpreters  much  at  a  lofs  about 
his  meaning.  Arillotk,  however,  taking  it  in  the 
common  and  obvious  fenfe,  ftrenuoufty  oppofes  it.  The 
modern  Platonifts  explain  their,  matter’s  anima  mundi 
by  a  certain  univerfal  ethereal  fpirit,  w  hich  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  exifts  perfectly  pure,  as  retaining  its  proper  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  on  earth  pervading  elementary  bodies,  and 
intimately  mixing  with  all  the  minute  atoms  thereof,  it 
aflumes  fomewhat  of  their  nature,  and  becomes  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind. —  So  the  poet  : 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totofque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  fe  corpore  tnifeet. 

They  add,  that  this  anima  mundi,  which  more  imme¬ 
diately  refides  in  the  celeftial  regions  as  its  proper  feat, 
moves  and  governs  the  heavens  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the  heavens  themfelves  firft  received  their  exift- 
ence  from  the  fecundity  of  the  fame  fpirit :  for  that 
this  anima ,  in  being  the  primary  fource  of  life,  every¬ 
where  breathed  a  fpirit  like  itfelf,  by  virtue  whereof 
various  kinds  of  things  were  framed  conformable  to 
the  divine  ideas. 

ANIMA  Saturni,  a  white  powder  obtained  by  pour¬ 
ing  diftilled  vinegar  on  litharge;  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
enamelling.  See  Enamel. 

ANIMADVERSION,  in  matters  of  literature,  is 
ufed  to  fignify,  fometiraes  -corre&ion,  fometimes  re¬ 
marks  upon  a  book,  &c.  and  fometimes  a  ferious  con- 
fideration  upon  any  point. 

ANIMAL,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  an  organized  and 
living  body,  which  is  alfo  endowed  with  fenfation  : 
thus,  minerals  are  faid  to  grow  or  increafe,  plants 
to  grow  and  live,  but  animals  alone  to  have  fenfa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  this  property  of  fenfation  alone  that  can  be 
deemed  the  effential  charafleriftic  of  an  animal ;  and 
by  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  feem  to 
be  fo  effentially  feparated,  that  we  cannot  even  ima¬ 
gine  the  lead  approximation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
Thofe  naturalifts,  indeed,  who  have  fuppofed  the  di- 
ftiniftion  between  animals  and  vegetables  to  confift  in 
any  thing  elfe  than  what  we  have  already  mentioned, 
have  found  themfelves  greatly  embarraffed ;  and  have 
generally  agreed,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible,  to  fettle  the  boundaries  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  But  this  difficulty  will  be 
eafily  feen  to  arife  from  their  taking  the  ehara&eriftic 
marks  of  the  [animal  kingdom  from  fometbing  that 
was  evidently  common  to  both.  Thus  Boerhaavc  at- 

Z  z  2  tempted 
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Animal.  tempted  to  didinguifh  an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  by 
—v—  the  former  having  a  mouth,  which  the  latter  has  not : 

but  here,  as  the  mouth  of  an  animal  is  only  the  inftru- 
ment  by  which  nourilhment  is  conveyed  to  its  body,  it 
is  evident  that  this  can  be  no  effential  diftinclion,  be- 
caufe  vegetables  alfo  require  nourilhment,  and  have  in- 
ftruments  proper  for  conveying  it  into  their  bodies  ; 
and  where  the  end  is  the  fame,  a  difference  in  the  means 
can  never  be  elfentiaL  The  fixing  the  difference  in  an 
animal’s  having  a  gula,  domach,  and  intedines,  as  is 
done  by  Dr  Tyfon,  is  as  little  to  the  purpofe. 

The  power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
hath  by  many  been  thought  to  conflitute  their  differ¬ 
ence  ;  and  indeed,  in  mold  cafes,  it  is  the  obvious  mark 
by  which  we  didinguifh  an  animal  from  a  vegetable  : 
but  Lord  Kames  hath  given '  feveral  very  curious  in- 
ftances  of  the  locomotive  power  of  plants ;  fome  of 
which,  as  he  fays,  would  do  honour  to  an  animal. — 
“  Upon  the  flighted  touch,  the  fenfitive  plant  (brinks 
back  and  folds  up  its  leaves,  fimilar  to  a  fnail  ;  which 
on  the  flighted  touch  retires  within  its  {hell.  A  new 
fpecies  of  the  fenfitive  plant  hath  been  lately  difcover- 
ed.  See  DlQNJEA.  If  a  fly  perch  upon  one  of  its 
floiver  leaves,  it  clofes  indantly,  and  crufhes  the  infedt 
to  death.  There  is  not  an  article  in  botany  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  a  fcontrivance,  vifible  in  many  plants,  to 
take  advantage  of  good  weather,  and  to  proteft  tliem- 
felves  againd  bad.  They  open  and  clofe  their  flowers 
and  leaves  in  different  circumdances ;  fome  clofe  be¬ 
fore  funfet,  fome  after  ;  fome  open  to  receive  rain, 
fome  clofe  to  avoid  it.  The  petals  of  many  flowers 
expand  in  the  fun  ;  but  contradl  at  night,  or  on  the 
approach  of  rain.  After  the  feeds  are  fecundated,  the 
petals  no  longer  contradh  All  the  trefoils  may  ferve 
as  a  barometer  to  the  hufbandman  ;  they  always 
contrail  their  leaves  on  an  impending  dorm.  Some 
plants  follow  the  fun,  others  turn  from  it.  Many  plan**, 
on  the  fun’s  recefs,  vary  the  pofition  of  their  leaves, 
*  A  fpecies  which  is  dyled  the  fleep  of  plants.  A  Angular  plant  * 
of  the  He-  was  lately  difcovertd  in  Bengal.  Its  leaves  are  in  con- 
dyfarum.  tjnuaj  mot;on  all  day  long;  but  when  night  approaches, 
they  fall  down  from  an  eredf  podure  to  red. 

“  A  plant  has  a  power  of  directing  its  roots  for  pro¬ 
curing  food.  The  red  whortleberry,  a  low  evergreen 
plant,  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  our  highed  hills, 
among  dones  and  gravel.  This  flirub  was  planted  in 
an  edging  to  a  rich  border,  under  a  fruit  wall.  In  two 
or  three  years,  it  overran  the  adjoining  deep-laid  gra¬ 
vel  walk;  and  feemed  to  fly  from  the  border,  in  which 
not  a  Angle  runner  appeared.  An  effort  to  come  at 
food  in  a  bad  Atuation,  is  extremely  remarkable  in  the 
following  indance  :  Among  the  ruins  of  Newabbey, 
formerly  a  monadery  in  Galloway,  there  grows  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  a  plane  tree  about  20  feet  high.  Strait¬ 
ened  for  nourifhment  in  that  barren  Atuation,  it  feve¬ 
ral  years  ago  diredted  roots  down  the  Ade  of  the  wall, 
till  they  reached  the  ground  ten  feet  below  ;  and  now 
the  nourifhment  it  afforded  to  tliofe  roots  during  the 
time  of  their  defeending  is  amply  repaid,  having  every 
year  Ance  that  time  made  vigorous  (hoots.  From  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  thefe  roots 
have  not  thrown  out  a  Angle  Abre  ;  but  are  now  united 
in  a  Angle  root. 

“  Plants,  when  forced  from  their  natural  poAtion, 
are  endowed  with  a  power  to  redore  themfelves.  A 
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hop  plant,  twiding  round  a  dick,  directs  its  courfe  Animal, 
from  fouth  to  wed,  as  the  fun  does.  Untwid  it,  and  — y— J 

tie  it  in  the  oppoAte  diredlion  ;  it  dies.  Leave  it  loofe 
in  the  wrong  direction  :  it  recovers  its  natural  direc¬ 
tion  in  a  Angle  night.  Twid  a  branch  of  a  tree  fo  as 
to  invert  its  leaves,  and  Sk  it  in  that  poAtion  :  if  left 
in  any  degree  loofe,  it  untwids  itfelf  gradually,  till  the 
leaves  be  redored  to  their  natural  poAtion.  What  bet¬ 
ter  can  an  animal  do  for  its  welfare  ?  A  root  of  a  tree, 
meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its  progrefs,  is  laid  open  to  the 
air.  What  follows  ?  It  alters  its  courfe  like  a  rational 
being,  dips  into  the  ground,  furrounds  the  ditch,  rifes 
on  the  oppoAte  Ade  to  its  wonted  didance  from  the  fur- 
face,  and  then  proceeds  in  its  original  direction.  Lay 
a  wet  fponge  near  a  root  laid  open  to  the  air  ;  the  root 
will  dire 6b  its  courfe  to  the  fponge.  Change  the  place 
of  the  fponge:  the  root  varies  its  diredlion.  Thruft  a 
pole  into  the  ground  at  a  moderate  diflance  from  a 
fcandent  plant  :  the  plant  diredts  its  courfe  to  the  pole, 
lays  hold  of  it,  and  rifes  on  it  to  its  natural  height.  A 
honeyfuckle  proceeds  in  its  courfe,  till  it  be  too  long 
for  fupporting  its  weight;  and  then  ilrengthens  itfelf 
by  (hooting  into  a  fpiral.  If  it  meet  with  another  plant 
of  the  fame  kind,  they  coalefce  for  mutual  fupport ;  the 
one  ferewing  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  If  a 
honeyfuckle  twig  meets  with  a  dead  branch,  it  ferews 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  clafpers  of  briony  (boot 
into  a  fpiral,  and  lay  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their 
way  for  fupport.  If,  after  completing  a  fpiral  of  three 
round',  they  meet  with  nothing,  they  try  again  by  al¬ 
tering  their  courfe.’’ - 

By  comparing  thefe  and  other  indances  of  Teeming 
voluntary  motion  in  plants,  with  that  (hare  of  life 
wherewith  fome  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  animals  are 
endowed,  we  can  fcarce  heAtate  at  aferibing  the  fu- 
periority  to  the  former  ;  that  is,  putting  fenfation  out 
of  the  quedion.  Muffels,  for  indance,  are  Axed  to 
one  place  as  much  as  plants  are ;  nor  have  they  any 
power  of  motion,  befides  that  of  opening  and  (hutting 
their  fliells  :  and  in  this  refpedt  they  have  no  fuperio- 
rilv  over  the  motion  of  the  fenfitive  plant;  nor  doth 
their  adtion  difeover  more  fagacity,  or  even  fo  much 
as  the  roots  of  the  plane  tree  mentioned  by  Lord 
Karnes. 

Mr  Buffon,  who  feems  to  be  deArous  of  confound¬ 
ing  t lie  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  denies  fenfa¬ 
tion  to  be  any  effential  didindlion.  “  Senfation  (fays 
he)  more  effentially  diltinguidies  animals  from  vege¬ 
tables  :  but  fenfation  is  a  complex  idea,  and  requires 
fome  explication.  For  if  fenfation  implied  no  more 
than  motion  confequent  upon  a  droke  or  an  impulfe, 
the  fenfitive  plant  enjoys  this  power.  But  if,  by  fen¬ 
fation,  we  mean  the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  compar¬ 
ing  ideas,  it  is  uncertain  whether  brute  animals  are 
endowed  with  it.  If  it  diould  be  allowed  to  dogs, 
elephants,  &c.  whofe  adlions  feem  to  proceed  from 
motives  fimilar  to  tliofe  by  which  men  are  adluated,  it 
mud  be  denied  to  many  fpecies  of  animals,  particularly 
to  tliofe  which  appear  not  to  poffefs  the  faculty  of  pro- 
greflive  motion.  If  the  fenfation  of  an  oyder,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  differed  only  in  degree  from  that  of  a  dog  ; 
why  do  we  not  aferibe  the  fame  fenfation  to  vegetables, 
though  in  a  degree  ftill  inferior  ?  This  didindlion,. 
therefore,  between  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  nei¬ 
ther  fufliciently  general  nor  determined. 

“  From. 
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Animal*  “  From  this  investigation  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
— -v— '  there  is  no  abfolute  and  effential'diftindion  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  but  that  nature  pro¬ 
ceed',  by  imperceptible  degrees,  from  the  moil  perfeCt 
to  the  moil  imperfect  animal,  and  from  that  to  the  ve¬ 
getables  ;  and  the  frelh  water  polypus  may  be  regarded 
as  the  laft  of  animals  and  the  firft  of  plants.  ’ 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  philofophers  would  on 
fome  occafions  confider,  that  a  fu'oject  may  be  dark  as 
well  on  account  of  their  inability  to  fee,  as  when  it 
really  affords  no  light.  Our  author  boldly  concludes, 
that  there  is  no  effential  difference  between  a  plant 
and  an  animal,  becaufe  we  afcribe  fenfation  to  an  oy- 
ller,  and  none  to  the  fenfitive  plant ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  though  we  cannot  perceive  a  diltinc- 
tion,  it  may  neverthelefs  exift.  Before  Mr  Buffon, 
therefore,  had  concluded  in  this  manner,  he  ought  to 
have  proved  that  fome  vegetables  were  endowed  with 
fenfation. 

It  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  much  incumbent  on 
thofe  who  take  the  contrary  fide  of-  the  quellion,  to 
prove  that  vegetables  are  not  endowed  with  fenfation, 
as  it  was  incumbent  on  Mr  Button  to  have  proved  that 
they  are.  But  a  little  attention  will  (how  us,  that  the 
difficulty  here  proceeds  entirely  from  our  inaoility  to 
fee  the  principle  of  fenfation.  We  perceive  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  ourfelves,  but  no  man  can  perceive  it  in  an¬ 
other.  Why  then  does  every  individual  of  mankind 
conclude  that  his  neighbour  has  the  fame  fenfations 
with  himfelf?  It  can  only  be  from  analogy.  Every 
man  perceives  his  neighbour  formed  in  a  manner  fimi- 
lar  to  himfelf  ;  he.  acts  in  a  fimilar  manner  on  fimilar 
occafions,  &c.  Jutl  fo  it  is  with  brute  animals.  It 
is  no  more  doubtful  that  they  have  fenfations,  than 
that  we  have  them  ourfelves.  If  a  man  is  wounded 
■with  a  knife,  for  inftance,  he  exprcflcs  a  lenfe  of  pain, 
and  endeavours  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  injury. 
Wound  a  dog  in  the  fame  manner,  lie  will  alfo  ex- 
prefs  a  fenfe  of  pain  ;  and,  if  you  offer  to  ftrike  him 
again,  will  endeavour  to  efcape,  before  he  feels  the 
ftroke.  To  conclude  here,  that  the  aCtion  of  the  dog 
proceeded  from  a  principle  different  from  that  of  the 
man,  would  be  abfurd  and  unphilofophical  to  the  laft 
degree. 

We  mull  further  take  notice,  that  there  are  fenfa¬ 
tions  effentiallv  diftinCl  from  one  another  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  an  animal  is  endowed  with  more  or  fewer 
of  thefe  different  fenfes,  it  is  more  or  let  perfect 
as  an  animal ;  but,  as  long  as  one  of  them  remains,  it 
makes  not  the  lealt  approach  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ;  and,  when  they  are  all  taken  away,  is  fo  far 
from  becoming  a  vegetable,  that  it  is  only  a  mafs 
of  dead  matter.  The  fenfes  of  a  perfeCl  animal,  for 
inftance,  are  five  in  number.  Take  away  one  of  them, 
fuppofe  fight ;  he  becomes  then  a  let  perfect  animal, 
but  is  as  unlike  a  vegetable  as  before.  Suppofe  him 
next  deprived  of  hearing  :  his  refemblance  to  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  would  be  as  little  as  before  ;  becaufe  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  can  neither  feel,  tafte,  nor  fmell,  and  we  fuppofe 
him  flill  to  enjoy  thefe  three  fenfes.  Let  us,  laftly, 
fuppofe  him  endowed  only  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling, 
which,  however,  feems  to  include  that  of  tafte,  and 
he  is  no  more  a  vegetable  than  formerly,  but  only  an 
irnperfeCt  animal.  If  this  fenfe  is  then  taken  away, 
we  conned  him  not  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but 


with  what  Mr  Buffon  calls  brute  matter.  It  is  to  this  Animal, 
kingdom,  and  not  to  the  vegetable,  that  animals  plainly  '  —  - 

approximate  as  they  defcend.  Indeed,  to  fuppofe  an 
approximation  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  king¬ 
doms,  is  very  abfurd  :  for,  at  that  rate,  the  moft  im¬ 
perfect  animal  ought  to  be  the  moft  perfect  plant  ;  but 
we  obferve  no  fuch  thing.  All  animals,  from  the  high- 
elt  to  the  loweft,  are  poffeffed  of  vegetable  life  ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  in  an  equal  degree, 
whether  the  animal  life  is  perfect  or  imperfect  ;  nor 
doth  there  leem  to  be  the  fmalleft  connexion  between 
the  highelt  degree  of  vegetation  and  the  loweft  degree 
of  fenfation.  Though  all  animals,  therefore,  are  poffef¬ 
fed  of  vegetable  life,  thefe  turn  feem  to  be  as  perfectly 
diltinCt  and  incommenfurate  to  one  another  as  any  two 
things  we  can  poflibly  imagine. 

The  power  of  vegetation,  for  inftance,  is  as  perfect 
in  an  onion  or  leek,  as  in  a  dog,  an  elephant,  or  a 
man  ;  and  yet,  though  you  threaten  a  leek  or  an  onion 
ever  fo  much,  it  pays  no  regard  to  your  words,  as  a 
dog  would  do  ;  nor,  thougli  you  wound  it,  does  it 
avoid  a  fecond  llroke.  It  is  this  principle  of  felf-pre- 
fervation  in  all  animals,  which,  being  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  one  in  their  nature,  is  generally  taken,  and  with 
very  good  reafon,  as  the  true  characteriftic  of  animal 
life.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  confequence  of 
fenfation  ;  and  as  it  is  never  obfervcd  to  take  place  in 
vegetables,  we  have  a  right  to  fay  that  the  foundation 
of  it,  namely  fenfation,  belongs  not  to  them.  There 
is  no  animal,  which  makes  any  motion  in  confequence 
of  external  impulfe  where  danger  is  threatened,  but 
what  puts  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence  ;  but  no  vege¬ 
table  whatfoever  does  fo.  A  mufcle,  when  it  is  touch¬ 
ed,  immediately  (huts  its  (hell ;  and  as  this  aCtion  puts 
it  in  a  ftate  of  defence,  we  conclude  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation.  When  the  fen- 
fitive  plant  contracts  from  a  touch,  it  is  no  more  in  a 
ftate  of  defence  than  before  •,  for  whatever  would  have 
deftroyed  it  in  its  expanded  ftate,  will  alio  do  it  in  its 
contracted  ftate.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
motion  of  the  fenfitive  plant  proceeds  only  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  property  called  by  phyficians  irritability;  and 
which,  though  our  bodies  poffcfs  it  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  is  a  characteriftie  neither  of  animal  nor  vegetable 
life,  but  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  brute  matter.  It 
is  certain  that  an  electrified  filk  thread  (hows  a  much 
greater  variety  of  motions  than  any  fenfitive  plant.  If 
a  bit  of  filk  thread  is  dropt  on  an  eleCtriiied  metal 
plate,  it  immediately  erects  itfelf;  fpreads  out  the 
fmall  fibres  like  arms  ;  and,  if  not  detained,  will  ffy 
off.  If  a  finger  is  brought  near  it,  the  thread  feems 
greedily  to  catch  at  it.  If  a  candle  approaches,  it 
clafps  clofe  to  the  plate,  as  if  afraid  of  it. — Why  do 
we  not  conclude  that  the  thread  in  this  cafe  is  really 
afraid  of  the  candle  ?  For  this  plain  reafon,  That  its 
feeming  flight  is  not  to  get  away  from  the  candle,  but 
to  get  towards  the  eleCtrified  metal  ;  and,  if  allowed 
to  remain  there,  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  burnt  without  of¬ 
fering  to  ltir. —  The  fenfitive  plant,  in  like  manner,  af¬ 
ter  it  has  contracted,  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
without  making  the  lead  effort  to  efcape.  The  cafe  is 
not  fo  with  the  meaneft  animal.  A  hedgehog,  when 
alarmed,  draws  its  body  together,  and  expands  its 
prickles,  thereby  putting  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

Throw  it  into  water  ;  and  the  fame  principle  of  felf- 

prefervation 
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Animal,  prefervation  prompts  it  to  expand  its  bodv  and  fwim. 
'  A  fnail,  when  touched,  withdraws  itfelf  into  its  (hell ; 
but  if  a  little  quicklime  is  fprinkled  upon  it,  fo  that  its 
fliell  is  no  longer  a  place  of  fafety,  it  is  thrown  into 
agonies,  and  endeavours  to  avail  itfelf  of  its  locomo¬ 
tive  power  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger.  In  muffels 
and  oyfters,  indeed,  we  cannot  obferve  this  principle 
of  felf-prefervation  fo  drongly,  as  nature  has  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  progreffive  motion  :  but,  as  we 
obferve  them  condar.tly  to  ufe  the  means  which  nature 
has  given  them  for  felf-prefervation,  we  can  have  no 
reafbn  to  think  that  they  are  deftitute  of  that  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  drawn  from  the 
inferior  creation.  We  ourfelves  are  poffefled  both  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  certainly  mud  know 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  vegetation 
and  fenfation,  or  not. — We  are  confcious  that  we  exid  ; 
that  we  hear,  fee,  &c.  :  but  of  our  vegetation  we  are 
abfolutely  unconfcious.  We  feel  a  pleafure,  for  m- 
ftance,  in  gratifying  the  calls  of  hunger  and  third  ; 
but  of  the  procefs  by  which  our  aliment  is  formed  into 
chyle,  the  chyle  mixed  with  the  blood,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  tlrat  fluid,  and  the  reparation  of  all  the  humours 
from  it,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  If  we  then,  who 
are  more  perfect  than  other  vegetables,  are  utterly 
infenfible  of  our  own  vegetable  life,  why  (hould  we 
imagine  that  the  lefs  perfect  vegetables  are  fenfible 
of  it  ?  « 

To  illudrate  our  reafoning  here  by  an  example. — 
The  direXion  of  the  roots  of  the  plane  tree  mentioned 
by  Lord  Karnes,  Ihows  as  much  fagacity,  if  we  are  to 
look  only  to  the  outward  aXion,  as  can  be  obferved  in 
any  motion  of  the  molt  perfeX  animal  whatever  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  we  have  not  the  lead  fufpicion,  either  that 
the  tree  faw  the  ground  at  a  didance,  or  that  it  was 
informed  of  its  being  there  by  the  red  of  its  roots.  If 
a  wound  is  made  in  the  body  of  a  man,  and  a  lofs  of 
fubdance  is  to  be  repaired,  the  fame  fagacity  will  be 
obferved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  not  only  as 
if  they  were  animated,  but  they  will  difpofe  of  them- 
felves  feemingly  with  a  degree  of  wifdom  far  fuperior 
to  what  we  have  any  idea  of;  yet  this  is  done  without 
our  having  the  lead  knowledge  either  how  it  is  done, 
or  of  its  being  done  at  all.  We  have  therefore  in  our¬ 
felves  a  demondration,  that  vegetable  life  aXs  without 
knowing  what  it  does  :  and  if  vegetables  are  ignorant 
of  their  mod  fagacious  aXions,  why  (hould  we  fufpeX 
that  they  have  a  fenfation,  let  it  be  ever  fo  obfcure, 
of  any  of  their  inferior  ones,  fuel)  as  contrafling  from 
a  touch,  turning  towards  the  fun,  or  advancing  to  meet 
a  pole  ? 

Thus  we  may  eafily  give  Mr  Buffon  a  reafon  why 
we  aferibe  fenfation  to  an  oyder,  and  none  to  a  vege¬ 
table  ;  namely,  becaufe  we  perceive  the  vegetable  do 
nothing  but  what  is  alfo  performed  in  our  own  bodies, 
without  our  having  the  lead  fenfation  of  it  ;  whereas 
on  oyder  puts  itfelf  in  a  defenfive  podure  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger  ;  and  this  being  an  aflion  fimilar  to 
our  own  upon  a  like  occafion,  we  conclude  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  fame  principle  of  fenfation.  Here 
it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  though  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals  are  deficient  in  the  number,  they  are  by  no  means 
fo  in  the  acutenefs  of  their  fenfations ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  though  a  muffel  or  an  oyder  is  probably  endowed 
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with  no  other  fenfe  than  that  of  feeling,  yet  this  fenfe  Animal. 

is  fo  exquifite,  that  it  will  contraff  upon  the  flighted  1 - v— 

touch,  fuel)  as  we  would  be  altogether  infenfible  of. 

As  to  that  power  of  contraXility,  or  irritability, 
which  is  obferved  in  fome  plants  ;  our  folids  have  it! 
when  deprived  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life:  for 
a  niufcle,  cut  out  of  a  living  body,  will  continue  to 
contrail,  if  it  is  irritated  by  pricking  it,  after  it  has 
neither  fenfation  nor  vegetation. 

A  very  good  moral  reafon  may  alfo  be  adduced  why 
we  do  not  believe  vegetables  to  be  endowed  with  fen¬ 
fation.— Had  they  been  fo,  we  mud  fuppofe  them  to 
differ  pain  when  they  are  cut  or  dedroyed  ;  and,  if  fo, 
what  an  unhappy  date  mud  they  be  in,  who  have  not 
the  lead  power  to  avoid  the  injuries  daily  offered  them  ! 

In  fail,  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  is  very  confpicuous 
in. not  giving  to  vegetables  the  fame  fenfations  as  to 
animals  ;  and,  as  he  hath  given  them  no  means  of  de¬ 
fence,  though  we  had  not  been  told  it  by  himfelf,  we 
might  have  known  that  he  gave  them  for  food  to  ani¬ 
mals  and,  in  this  cafe,  to  have  endowed  then)  with 
fenfation  would  have  been  a  piece  of  cruelty.  Thouoh 
animals  without  number  prey  upon  one  another,  yet 
all  of  them  have  fome  means  of  defence  ;  from  whence 
we  may  judly  conclude,  that  their  mutual  dedruXion 
was  not  an  original  appointment  of  the  Creator,  but 
what  he  forefaw  would  happen  in  a  courfe  of  time,  and 
which  he  therefore  gave  every  one  of  them  fome  means 
of  guarding  againd.  It  may  no'  doubt  be  here  ob- 
jeaed,  that  the  giving  fome  means  of  felf-defence  to 
every  animal  cannot  be  reckoned  a  fufficient  proof  that 
it  was  not  the  original  dtfign  of  the  Creator  that  they 
(hould  be  dedroyed,  feeing  thefe  means  are  not  always 
effeaua!  for  their  prefervation.  This  objeaion,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  completely  obviated  without  a  dilution 
of  the  quedion  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  among 
the  works  of  a  perfeaiy  good  Being.  But  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  folving  this  quedion,  it  is 
certain,  that,  as  fome  means  of  felf-defence  is  given  to 
every  animal,  it  has  been  the  original  defign  of  the 
Creator,  that  in  all  cafes  one  fpecies  of  animals  (hould 
not  be  dedroyed  at  the  pleafure  of  any  other  fpecies  j 
and  as  no  means  of  felf-defence  is  given  to  any  vege¬ 
table,  it  is  plain  that  they  have  been  dedined  for  a 
prey  to  every  fpecies  of  animals  that  had  accefs  to  them. 
Philofophers  have  infided  much  on  the  neceflity  of  one 
animal’s  devouring  another,  that  there  might  be  room 
Sufficient  for  all  ;  but  this,  fo  far  from  being  a  fydem 
worthy  of  the  divine  wifdom,  feems  to  us  to  be  a  re¬ 
flexion  upon  it,  as  if  the  Author  of  nature  could  not 
have  found  means  to  preferve  the  life  of  one  part  of  his 
creatures,  without  the  dedruXion  and  mifery  of  the  red. 

The  facred  writings  leave  us  at  no  lofs  to  lee  how  this 
carnivorous  difpofition  came  in  ;  and,  in  the  next  world, 
this  piece  of  perfeXion  (as  the  fanguinary  philofo- 
phers  above  mentioned  would  have  it  to  be)  feems  to 
be  left  out ;  for  there,  it  is  faid,  “  They  d)all  not  hurt 
nor  dedroy  ;  the  lion  (hall  eat  draw  like  the, ox,  and 
there  (hall  be  no  more  pain.” 

When  fpeaking  of  the  food  of  plants,  we  took  occa¬ 
fion  to  mention  a  certain  power  totally  different  from 
that  of  attraXion  or  repulfion,  by  which  the  food  of 
a  plant,  after  it  was  attraXed,  or  othervvife  brought  to 
it,  was  affimilated  to  its  fubftance.  This  power  which 
we  there  diflinguilh  by  the  name  of  tranfmutation,  be¬ 
longs 
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Animal,  Tongs  in  a  more  eminent  degree  to  animals.  The  ali- 
Animai-  mentary  fubflance  is  changed  into  two  kinds  of  matter: 
•lower.  (x.)  An  excrementitious  one,  which  paffes  off  through 
the  inteilines  j  and  (2.)  A  fluid,  which  is  the  direft 
pabulum  of  the  animal.  Different  fubftances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  equally  changeable  by  this  procefs.  The 
human  ftomach  is  not  capable  of  afting  upon  any  ani¬ 
mal  fubflance  till  it  has  loft  its  vital  principle:  the 
ftomachs  of  fome  animals  cannot  aft  upon  creatures  of 
their  'own  fpecies  1  fome  have  an  apparatus  for  grind¬ 
ing  their  food  after  it  is  fwallowed,  &c.  and  there  are 
no  animals  but  what  are  fubjeft  to.  death  by  taking 
certain  fubftances  into  their  ftomach.  Some  fubftances 
alfo,  though  they  refift  the  aftion  of  the  ftomach,  and 
pafs  unchanged  into  the  fyftem,  produce  no  bad  ef- 
fefts.  Thus,  madder  will  turn  the  bones  of  animals 
red  ;  rhubarb  will  communicate  its  purgative  nature  to 
the  milk,  and  its  deep  yellow  colour  to  the.  urine. — All 
thefe  changes,  however,  feem  to  belong  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  part  of  our  fyftem  :  for  as  every  one  of  them  are 
performed  without  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  how  j 
and  not  only  fo,  but  while  we  are  abfolutely  uncon.- 
fcious  of  their  being  done  p.  we  can  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  animal  life,  properly  fo  called,  is  at 
all  connefted  with  them,  any  farther  than  as  they  are 
at  prefent  the  means  of  preferving  the  creature  alive,  and 
making  the  connexion  betwixt  the  principle  of  life  and 
this  vifible  creation.  • 

The  defcription  and  claffing  of  animals  make  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Natural  Hiftory,  known  by  the  name 
of  Zoology. 

Animal,  ufed  adjeftlvelv,  denotes  any  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  animals.  Thus, 
animal  aftions,  thofe  that  are  peculiar  to  animals  5  fuch 
are  fenfation  and  mufcular  motion. 

A NIMA L-F/o wer,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  to  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Actinia 
of  Linnseus.  They  have  likewife  been  diftinguilhed 
by  the  names  of  Urtica  Marina,  or  Sea-neltle,  from  their 
fuppofed  property  of  flinging p  and  Sea-anemone ,  from 
their  claws  or  tentacles  being  difpofed  in  regular  cir¬ 
cles,  and  tinged  with  a  variety  of  bright  lively  co¬ 
lours,  refembiing  the  petals  uf  fome  of  our  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers.  As  to  one  fpecies  particularly,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Abbe  Dicquemarre,  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1773, 
art.  37.)  the  pureft  white,  carmine,  and  ultramarine, 
are  laid  to  be  fcarce  fufficient  to  exprefs  their  bril¬ 
liancy.  The  bodies  of  fome  of  them  are  hemiipherical, 
of  others  cylindrical,  and  of  others  ihaped  like  a  fig. 
Their  fubflance  likewife  differs  :  fome  are  ftiff  and 
gelatinous,  others  flelhy  and  mufcular  ;  but  all  of 
them  are  capable  of  altering  their  figure  when  they  ex¬ 
tend  their  bodies  and  claws  in  fearch  of  food.  They 
are  found  on  many  of  the  rocky  coafts  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dia  iflands,  and  likewife  on  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  of 
England. 

They  hav<;  only  one  opening,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  upperraoft  part  of  the  animal ;  round  this  are 
placed  rows  of  flefliy  claws  ;  this  opening  is  the  mouth 
of  the  animal,  and  is  capable  of  great  extenfion.  The 
animals  themfelves,  tin  ugh  exceedingly  voracious,  will 
bear  long  falling.  They  may  be  prefervtd  alive  a 
whole  year,  or  perhaps  longer,  in  a  veffel  of  lea-water, 
without  any  vifible  food  ;  but,  when  food  is  prefented, 
cue  of  them  will  fuccellively  devour  two  mufftlsin  their 


Ihells,  or  even  fwallow  a  whole  crab  as  large  as  a  hen’s  Animal- 
egg-  Tn  a  day  or  two  the  crab-ihell  is  voided  at  the  Flower, 
mouth,  perfeftly  cleared  of  all  the  meat.  The  mufiel  -"""V — “ 
Ihells  are  likewife  difeharged  whole,  with  the  two  (hells 
joined  together,  but  entirely  empty,  fo  that  not  the 
leaft  particle  of  fifh  is  to  be  perceived  on  opening  them. 

An  anemone  of  one  fpecies  will  even  fwallow  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  another  fpecies ;  but  after  retaining  it  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  will  throw  it  up  alive  and  uninjured. 

1  hrough  this  opening  alfo  it  produces  its  young  ones 
alive,  already  furnilhed  with  little  claws,  which,  asfoon 
as  they  fix  themfelves,  they  begin  to  extend  in  fearch 
of  food. 

One  of  the  extremities  of  the  fea-anomene  refembles, 
as  we  have  faid,  the  outward  leaves  of  that  flower  p 
while  its  limbs  art  not  unlike  the  (hag  or  inner  part  of 
it.  By  the  other  extremity  it  fixes  itfelf,  as  by  a  fucker, 
to  the  rocks  or  (tones  lying  in  the  fend  ;  but  it  is  not 
totally  deprived  of  the  power  ot  progrefllve  motion,  as 
it  can  (hift  its  fituation,  though  very  (lowly. 

A  particular  fpecies  of  animal-flowers  has  been  found 
in  fome  of  the  iflands  ceded  to  Britain  at  the  laft  treatv 
of  peace  with  France  p  and  the  following  account  of 
them  was  publithed  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions, 
vol.  lvii.  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hiiilborough. 

“  This  compound  animal,  which  is  of  a  tender  flelhy 
fubflance,  confilts  of  many  tubular  bodies  fwelling  gent¬ 
ly  towards  the  upper  part,  and  ending  like  a  bulb  or 
very  fmall  onion  :  on  the  top  of  each  is  its  mouth,  fur- 
rounded  by  one  or  tw  o  rows  of  tentacles,  or  claws,  which 
when  contracted  look  like  circles  of  beads. 

“  The  lower  part  of  all  thefe  bodies  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  a  firm  flefhy  wrinkled  tube,  which 
flicks  faft  to  the  rocks,  and  fends  forth  other  flefliy 
tubes,  which  creep  along  them  in  various  directions. 

Thefe  are  full  of  different  fizes  of  thefe  remarkable 
animals,  which  rife  up  irregularly  in  groups  near  to  one 
another. 

“  This  adhering  tube,  that  fecures  them  faft  to  the 
rock,  or  flielly  bottom,  is  worthy  of  our  notice.  The 
knobs  that  we  obferve,  are  formed  in  leveral  parts  of 
it  by  its  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  inequalities  of  the 
coral  rock,  or  by  grafpir.g  pieces  of  (hells,  part  of 
which  (till  remain  in  it,  with  the  flefliy  fubflance  grown 
over  them. 

“  This  (hows  us  the  inflinft  of  nature,  that  direfts 
thefe  animals  to  preferve  themfelves  from  the  violenca 
of  the  waves,  not  unlike  the  anchoring  of  muffels,  by 
their  fine  filken  filaments  that  end  in  fuckers  p  or  ra¬ 
ther  like  the  (belly  balls  of  the  ftrpula,  or  worm  (hell, 
the  tree  oyfler,  and  the  flipper  barnacle,  &c.  whofe  bat 
fes  conform  to  the  fliape  ot  whatever  fubflance  they 
fix  themfelves  to,  grafping  it  fell  with  their  teftaceous 
claws,  to  withftand  the  fury  of  a  llorm. 

“  When  we  view  the  infide  of  this  animal  diffcfttd 
lengthwife,  we  find  like  a  little  tube  leading  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ftomach,  from  whence  there  rife  eight 
wrinkled  fmall  guts,  in  a  circular  order,  with  a  yeU 
lowifli  foFt  Jubilance  in  them  ;  thefe  bend  over  in  the 
form  of  arches  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb, 
from  whence  they  may  be  traced  downwards,  to  the 
narrow  part  of  the  upright  tube,  till  they  come  to  the 
flefliy  adhering  lube,  where  fome  of  them  may  be  ptr- 
ceivcd  entering  into  a  papilla,  or  the  beginning  of  an 
animal  of  the  like  kind,  meft  probably  to  convey  it 
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-Animal,  liburifhmc’&t  till  it  is  provided  with  claws  •,  the  re- 
Flower.  mainir-.g  part  of  tliefe  {lender  guts  is  continued  on  in 
the  flefhy  tube,  without  doubt,  for  the  fame  purpofe  of 
producing  and  fupporting  more  young  ones  from  the 
fame  common  parent. 

“  The  many  longitudinal  figures  that  we  difcover 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  on  the  infide  of  the  femi- 
tranfparent  {kin,  are  all  inferted  in  the  feveral  claws 
round  the  animal’s  mouth,  and  are  plainly  the  tendons 
of  the  mufcles  for  moving  and  directing  the  claws 
at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  they  may  be  like  wife  traced 
down  to  the  adhering  tube. 

“  As  this  fpecimen  has  been  preferved  in  fpirits,  the 
colour  of  the  animal,  when  living,  cannot  be  certainly 
known  ;  it  is  at  prefent  of  a  pale  yellowilh  brown. 

“  With  regard  to  its  name,  it  may  be  called  Adlinia 
fociata ,  or  the  C/ufler  Animal flower 

The  Abbe  Dicquemarre,  by  many  curious  though 
cruel  experiments,  related  in  the  Phil.  Tran f.  for  177 3, 
lias  fliown  that  thefe  animals  poffefs,  in  a  mofl  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree,  the  power  of  reproduction  ;  fo  that 
fcarce  any  thing  more  is  neceffary  to  produce  as  many 
fea  anemonies  as  we  pleafe,  than  to  cut  a  fingle  one  in¬ 
to  as  many  pieces.  A  fea  anemone  being  cut  in  two 
by  a  fedtion  through  the  body,  that  part,  where  the 
limbs  and  mouth  are  placed,  ate  a  piece  of  a  muffel 
offered  to  it  foon  after  the  operation,  and  continued  to 
feed  and  grow  daily  for  three  months  after.  The  food 
fometimes  paffed  through  the  animal ;  but  was  gene¬ 
rally  thrown  up  again,  confiderably  changed,  as  in  the 
perfeft  fea  anemone.  In  about  two  months,  two  rows 
of  limbs  were  perceived  growing  out  of  the  part  where 
the  incifion  was  made.  On  offering:  food  to  this  new 
mouth,  it  was  laid  hold  of  and  eaten  ;  and  the  limbs 
continually  increafing,  the  animal  gradually  became  as 
perfeCt  as  thofe  which  had  never  been  cut.  In  fome 
infiances,  however,  he  found,  that,  when  one  of  thefe 
creatures  was  cut  through,  new  limbs  would  be  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  cut  place,  thofe  at  the  mouth  remaining 
as  before ;  fo  that  a  monftrous  animal  was  the  confe- 
quence,  having  two  mouths,  and  feeding  at  both 
ends.  Having  put  fome  of  them  into  a  pan  of  water, 
fet  over  a  flow  fire,  he  found  that  they  loft  their  life 
at  50  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer.  To  avoid 
the  imputation  of  cruelty  in  thefe  experiments,  the 
author  argues  the  favourable  .confequences  that  have 
attended  his  operations  on  the  fea  anemonies  which 
have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands ;  as  he 
hath  not  only  multiplied  their  exiftence,  but  alfo  re¬ 
newed  their  youth  ;  which  laft,  he  adds,  “  is  finely 
no  fmall  advantage.” 

In  Hughes’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  an  ac¬ 
count  is  alfo  given  of  feveral  fpecies  of  animal-flowers. 
They  are  there  defcribed  as  only  found  in  a  bafon  in 
one  particular  cave  ;  and  of  the  moft  remarkable  fpecies 
mentioned  by  him  we  have  the  following  defcription. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  bafon,  there  is  a  fixed  ftone, 
or  rock,  which  is  always  under  water.  Round  its 
fides,  at  different  depths,  feldom  exceeding  18  inches, 
are  feen,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  iffuing  out  of  little 
holes,  certain  fubftances  that  have  the  appearance  of 
fine  radiated  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  bright 
ftraw  colour,  fiightly  tinged  with  green,  having  a  cir¬ 
cular  border  of  thickfet  petals,  about  the  fize  of,  and 
much  refembling,  thofe  of  a  fingle  garden  marigold, 


except  that  the  whole  of  this  feeming  flower  is  narrow-  Anrma!- 
er  at  the  difeus,  or  fetting-on  of  the  leaves,  than  any  Flower 
flower  of  that  kind.  jl 

“  I  have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of  thefe  from  the 
rock,  to  which  they  are  always  fixed  ;  but  never  could 
effedt  it  :  for  as  foon  as  my  fingers  came  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  it,  it  would  immediately  contradl,  clofe 
together  its  yellow  border,  and  (brink  back  into  the 
hole  of  the  rock  j  but  if  left  undifturbed  for  about  four 
minutes,  it  would  come  gradually  in  fight,  expanding, 
though  at  firft  very  cautioufly,  its  feeming  leaves,  till 
at  laft  it  appeared  in  its  former  bloom.  However,  it 
would  again  recoil,  with  a  furprifing  quicknels  when 
my  hand  came  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  it.  Having 
tried  the  fame  experiment  by  attempting  to  touch  it 
with  my  cane,  and  a  fmall  (lender  rod,  the  effedl  xvas 
the  fame. 

“  Though  I  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to 
take  or  pluck  from  the  rock  one  of  thefe  animals  en¬ 
tire  yet  I  once  cut  off  (with  a  knife  which  I  had  held 
for  a  long  time  out  of  fight,  near  the  mouth  of  a  hole 
out  of  which  one  of  thefe  animals  appeared)  two  of 
thefe  feeming  leaves.  Thefe,  when  out  of  the  water, 
retained  their  {hape  and  colour  ;  but,  being  compofed 
of  a  membrane-like  fubflance,  furprifingly  thin,  it  foon 
flirivelled  up,  and  decayed.” 

The  reprodudfive  power  of  the  Barbadoes  animal- 
flower  is  prodigious.  Many  people  coming  to  fee 
thefe  ftrange  creatures,  and  occafioning  fome  inconve¬ 
nience  to  a  perfon  through  whole  grounds  they  were 
obliged  to  pafs,  he  refolved  to  deftroy  the  objedfs  of 
their  cuviofity  5  and,  that  he  might  do  fo  effedlually, 
caufed  all  the  holes  out  of  which  they  appeared,  to  be 
carefully  bored  and  drilled  with  an  iron  inftrument,  fo 
that  we  cannot  luppofe  but  their  bodies  muft  have  been 
entirely  cruftied  to  a  pulp  :  neverthelefs,  they  again  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  very  fame  place'. 

Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  1.  reprefenls  the  adlinia  fociata, 
or  cluftered  animal-flower,  defcribed  by  Mr  Ellis,  with 
its  radical  tube  adhering  to  a  rock  :  (a)  One  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  {{retching  out  its  claws.  Fig.  2.  A  perpendicular 
diffedlion  of  one  of  the  bodies,  to  (how  the  gullet,  in- 
teftines,  ftomach,  and  fibres  or  tendons  that  move  the 
claws  :  (a)  A  young  one  arifing  out  of  the  adhering 
tube.  Fig.  3.  The  adlinia  after,  or  animal  flower  of  the 
newly  ceded  iflands.  Fig.  4.  The  adlinia  anemone,  or 
fea  anemone  from  the  fame  place.  Fig.  5.  The  under 
part  of  the  fame  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  rocks.  Fig.  6. 

The  adlinia  helianthus,  or  the  fea  fun-flower,  from  ditto. 

Fig.  7.  The  under  part  of  the  fame.  Fig.  8.  The  ac¬ 
tinia  dianthus,  or  fea  carnation,  from  the  rocks  at 
Haftings  in  Suffex.  This  animal  adheres  by  its  tail,  or 
fucker,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pmjedling  rocks  op- 
pofite  to  the  town  ;  and,  when  the  tide  is  out,  lias  the 
appearance  of  a  long  white  fig  ;  this  is  the  form  of  it 
when  put  into  a  glafs  of  fea  water.  It  is  introduced 
here  as  a  new  variety  of  this  animal  not  yet  defcribed. 

Animal  Food.  See  Food. 

ANIMAL  Occonomy.  This  fubjedl  is  explained  under 
Anatomy. 

Animal  Magnetifm.  See  Magnetism. 

Animal  Spirit.  See  Nekvous  Fluid. 

ANIMAL  System  denotes  the  whole  clafs  of  beings 
endowed  with  animal  life,  otherwife  called  Animal 
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ANIMALS ,  the  preparation  of,  for  collections  or  mu- 
feumi.  See  Quadrupeds,  Birds.  Reptiles. 

Pairing  of  iNIMALS.  See  PAIRING. 

ANIMALCULE,  in  general,  fignifies  a  little  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  thus  the  term  might  be  applied  to  every  ani¬ 
mal  which  is  confiderably  interior  in  fize  to  ourfeives. 
■It  hath  been  cuttomary,  however,  to  ditlinguil'h  by  the 
name  of  animalcules  only  luch  animals  as  are  of  a  Gze 
fo  diminutive,  that  their  true  figure  cannot  b-  difcerned 
with  ut  the  alfiilance  of  glafies  ;  and  more  elpecially  it 
is  applied  to  fuch  as  are  altogether  invifible  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,and  cannot  even  be  ptretived  toexitl  but  by  the 
afliftance  of  microfcopes. 

By  the  help  of  magnifying  glafles  we  are  brought  in¬ 
to  a  kind  of  new  world;  and  numberlrf'  animals  are  dif- 
covered,  which  from  their  minu'enefs  mult  otherwife  for 
ever  have  efcaned  our  oofervation  ;  and  how  m  tnv  kinds 
of  thefe  invifibles  there  mav  be,  i-  ftill  unknown  ;  as  thev 
are  dilcerned  of  all  tize*,  from  thofe  which  are  barely  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  fuch  as  refill  the  action  of  the 
microfco-e,  as  the  fixed  liars  do  that  of  the  telefcope,  and 
with  the  belt  magnifiers  hitherto  invented  appear  only 
as  fo  many  moving  points. 

Thefmalleif  living  creatures  our  inllrument*  can  fhow 
are  thofe  that  inhabit  the  waters:  for  though  pnffibly 
animalcules  equally  minute,  or  perhaps  more  fo,  may  fly 
in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  it  is  fcarce  polTible  to 
bring  fuch  under  our  examination ;  but  water  being  tranf- 
parent,  and  confining  the  creatures  in  it,  we  are  able, 
by  applying  a  drop  of  it  to  our  glades,  to  difeover,  to  a 
certain  degree  of  fmallnefs,  all  that  it  contains. — Some 
of  the  molt  curious  of  thefe  animalcules,  which  have 
been  deferibed  by  microfcopical  obfervers,  we  iball  here 
give  an  account  of. 

1.  The  Hair-like  InfeSl.  This  is  fo  called  by  Mr  Baker 
on  account  of  its  thape  ;  being  extremely  {lender,  and 
frequently  an  hundred  and  fifty  limes  as  long  as  broad. 
The  body  or  middle  part,  wbieh  is  nearly  ftraight,  ap¬ 
pears,  in  fome,  compTed  "f  fuch  ring-  as  the  windpipe 
of  land  animals  is  made  up  of;  but  in  others  feems  ra¬ 
ther  fealed,  or  made  up  of  rings  that  obliqutly  crofs  one 
another.  Its  two  ends  are  hooked  or  bent,  pretty  near¬ 
ly  in  the  fame  degree,  but  in  a  direction  oppofite  tonne 
another;  and  as  no  eyes  can  be  difcerned,  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  which  is  the  head  or  tail.  Its  progreffive  *  mo¬ 
tion  is  very  Angular,  being  performed  by  turning  upon 
one  end  as  a  centre,  and  deferibing  alrr.oft  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  with  ihe  other,  as  r  orefented  in  the  figure.  Its 
motion*  are  verv  fl  >w,  and  require  much  patience  and 
attention  in  the  obferve.  Thele  creatures  are  fo  fmall, 
that  millions  of  millions  of  th-  m  mi;ht  be  contained  in 
an  inch  fquare.  When  viewed  finglv,  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  tran'parent,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour;  but 
when  numbers  of  them  are  brought  together,  they  be¬ 
come  opaque,  lofe  their  green  colour,  and  grow  entirely 
black. 

Not  withffanding  the  extreme  minutenefs  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules,  thev  fet-m  to  be  fond  of  (iiciety  ;  for,  after 
viewing  for  liime  time  a  parcel  of  them  taken  up  at 
random,  thev  will  be  feen  difpofing  themfelves  in  a  kind 
of  regular  order +.  If  a  multitude  of  them  are  put  into 
a  jar  of  water,  thev  will  form  themfelves  in  a  regular 
bodv,  and  afeend  flowlv  to  the  top,  where  after  they 
have  remained  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  their 
green  colour  changes  to  a  beautiful  Iky  blue.  When 
VoL.  II.  Part  I. 


they  are  weary  of  this  fituation,  they  form  themfelves  in-  Ar.ima!- 
to  a  kind  of  rope,  which  llowly  defeends  as  low  as  they  cule. 
intend  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  dole  to  the  fide  of  the  ■~~~J 
jar,  they  will  defeend  upon  it.  They  are  fo  nearly  of 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  itfelf,  that  they  will  either 
remain  at  the  bottom,  float  on  the  lurface,  or  be  fuf- 
pended  in  the  middle,  according  as  they  are  originally 
placed,  or  as  they  themielves  have  a  mind. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  the  matter  containing  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  J  having  been  put  into  a  jar  of  water,  it  fo  hap-  j  pjg.  3. 
pened,  that  one  part  went  down  immediately  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  whilft  theothercontinued  floatingon  the  top.  When 
things  had  remained  for  fome  time  in  this  condition,  each 
cf  thefe  fwarms  o'i  animalcules  began  to  grow  weary 
of  its  fituation,  and  had  a  mir.d  to  change  its  quarters. 

Both  armies,  therefore,  fet  out  at  the  fame  time,  the 
one  proceeding  upward',  and  the  other  downwards;  fo 
that,  after  fome  hours  journey,  they  met  in  the  middle.  g 
A  defire  of  knowing  how  they  would  behave  on  this  cc- Seems  pof- 
cafion,  engaged  the  oblerver  to  watch  them  carefully  ;  iVflVd  of  a 
and  to  his  furprife  he  faw  the  army  that  was  marching  corl!  er- 
upwards,  open  to  the  right  and  left,  to  make  room  for  ^  j.ree 
thofe  that  were  descending.  Thus,  without  confbfion  c 
or  intermixture,  each  held  on  its  way :  the  army 
that  -was  going  up,  marching  in  two  columns  to  the 
top,  and  the  other  proceeding  in  one  column  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  if  each  had  been  under  the  diredlion  of  wife 
leaders. 

The  hair-like  infeef  was  firft  difeovered  in  a  ditch  at 
Norwich,  one  end  of  which  communicates  w  ith  the  ri¬ 
ver  there,  and  the  other  end  with  a  fecond  ditch,  into 
which  feveral  kennels  empty  themfelves.  The  length  of  Found  in 
this  ditch,  when  Mr  Baker  wrote  his  account  of  this prodigious 
animalcule,  was  at  leaft  ico  yards,  and  it-  breadth  nine. quantity. 
The  bottom,  for  more  than  a  foot  thick,  was  covered 
with  a  blackifli  green  fublfance,  in  appearance  like  mud, 
made  up  for  the  mod  part  of  thefe  iniefts  ;  but  fuppofing 
only  a  half  or  a  quarter  part  of  it  to  be  compofed  of 
them,  according  to  the  dimenfions  we  have  given,  their 
numbers  mull  exceed  all  imagination. 

2.  Eels  in  pnfe,  &c.  When  pafte  is  allowed  to  Hand 
till  it  become  four,  it  is  then  found  to  be  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  numberlefs  animalcules,  whic  h  may  be  difcern¬ 
ed  by  the  naked  eye;  and  though  their  form  cannot  be 
perfectly  diflinguilhed,  their  motion  is  very  percept¬ 
ible,  and  the  whole  patte  will  fetm  to  be  animated. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  one  of  thefe  anguillse  magnified.  s 
The  rant!  remarkable  property  of  thefe  infedls  is,  that  Eelsin  pafte 
thev  are  viviparous.  If  one  of  them  is  cut  through  near  viviparous, 
the  middle,  feveral  oval  bodies  of  different  fizes  will  be 
feen  to  iffue  forth.  Thefe  are  young  anguill*.  each  of 
them  coiled  up  and  enclofed  in  its  proper  membrane, 
which  is  fo  exquifitelv  fine,  as  fcarcely  to  be  difctrnible 
by  the  greatell  magnifier,  while  it  encloft-s  the  embrvo 
animal.  1’he  largelf  and  moll  forward  immediately 
break  through  this  covering,  unf  Id  themfelves,  and 
wriggle  about  in  the  water  nimblv ;  others  get  out,  un¬ 
coil,  and  move  themfelves  about  more  flowlv  ;  and  the 
lead  mature  continue  entirely  without  motion.  The 
uterus,  or  vcflel  that  contains  all  thefe  oval  bodies,  is 
compofed  of  many  ringlets,  not  unlike  the  afp*  ra  a-  te- 
ria  of  land  animal',  and  feems  to  be  cunftdcrahlv  elaflic  ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  animalcule  is  cut  in  two,  the  oval 
bodies  are  thrull  out  with  fome  degrte  of  violence, 
from  the  fpringing  back  or  aftion  of  this  bowel.  An 
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hundred  and  upwards  of  the  young  ones  have  been  feen  transformations  ;  •  and  indeed,  unlefs  it  be  carefully  Animal- 

•nr  r  a.i  _  C _ Kxt  T»9}ITinrr  from  nnP  fhane  to  another.  it  Will  Cule. 
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to  iffue  from  the  body  of  one  Angle  eel,  whereby  the 
prudigious  increafe  of  them  may  be  accounted  for  ;  as 


watched  while  paffing  from  one  (nape  to  another,  it  will 
often  become  fuddenly  invifible,  as  happened  more  than 


probably  feveral  fuch  numerous  generations  are  pro-  once  to  Mr  Baker.  ^ 

duced  in  a  Ihort  time.  They  feem  to  be  all  prolific  ;  When  water,  wherein  any  fort  of  vegetable  has  been  where 
and  unlefs  trial  happens  to  be  made  upon  one  that  has  infufed,  or  animals  preferved,  has^  hood  quietly  for  found, 
brought  forth  all  its  young,  or  w'hen  the  pafte  has  been  fome  days,  or  weeks,  in  any  glafs  or  other  veiftel,  a 

keDUfor  a  very  long  time°  the  experiment  will  always  flimy  fubftance  will  be  colle&ed  about  the  Tides  :  feme 

fueceed. _ This  property  of  thefe  eels  being  viviparous  of  which  being  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  penknife, 

—  j  ..  hiohly  improbable  that  they  ever  become  placed  on  a  flip  of  glafs  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  looked 

at  through  the  microfcope,  will  be  found  to  harbour 


renders  it 
flies. 

Animalcules  of  a  fimilar  kind  are  likewdfe  found  in 
vinegar  •,  and,  like  tbofe  already  deferibed,  are  found 
to  be  viviparous.  But  it  is  not  only  in  acid  matters  that 
fuch  appearances  are  obferved.  In  fome  fields  of  wheat, 
many  grams  may  be  obferved,  that  appear  blackilh  out¬ 
wardly,  as  if  fcorched  ;  but  when  opened  are  found  to 
contain  a  foft  white  fubftance,  which,  attentively  con- 
fidered,  appears  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  a  congeries  of 
threads  or"  fibres  lying  clofe  to  each  other  in  a  parallel 
direction,  much  refembling  the  unripe  down  of  fome 
thiftles  on  cutting  open  the  flower  heads  before  they 
begin  to  blow.  This  fibrous  matter  difeovers  not  the 
lead  fign  of  life  or  motiofi,  unlefs  water  is  applied  ;  but 
immediately  on  wetting,  provided  the  grains  of  wheat 
have  been  newly  gathered,  the  fuppofed  fibres  feparate, 
and  appear  to  be  living  creatures.  Their  motions  at  firft 
are  very  languid;  but  gradually  become  more  vigorous, 
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feveral  kinds  of  little  animals  that  are  feldom  found 
fwimming  about  at  large  ;  among  which  the  proteus  is  I4 
one.  Its  fhape  is  better  underftood  from  the  figure,  Its fhape, 
than  from  any  defeription  that  could  be  given.  Its  colour,  &c.i 
fubftance  and  colour  feem  to  refemble  that  of  a  fnailj 
and  its  whole  fliape  feems  to  bear  a  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  a  fwan.  It  fwims  to  and  fro  with 
great  vivacity  ;  but  will  now  and  then  flop  for  a  minute 
or  two ;  during  which  time  its  long  neck  is  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  forwards,  and  on  every 
lide,  with  a  fomewhat  flow,  but  equable  motion,  like 
that  of  a  fnake,  frequently  extending  thrice  the  length 
of  its  body,  and  feemingly  in  fearch  of  food. 

There  are  no  eyes,  nor  any  opening  in  the  head  like 
a  mouth  to  be  difeerned  :  but  its  actions  plainly  prove 
it  to  be  an  animal  that  can  fee;  for  though  multitudes 
of  different  animalcules  fwim  about  in  the  fame  water, 


are  very  languid  out  gradually  Detome  mmc  Mguums,  ’ 

twillin'*  and  wriggling  ihemfelves  fome  what  in  the  man-  and  its  own  progreftive  motion  is  very  hvift,  it  never 
.  & .  -  £  1  1  n  _  *1 _ niY-iinft  or\T7  r>f  \  It  pm  hnt  rlitvAs  its  rnnrfp  Kp- 


ner  of  'the  eels  in  pafte,  but  always  flower  than  they, 
and  with  a  great  deal  lefts  regularity. 

If  the  grains  of  wheat  are  grown  dry  by  keeping, 
and  in  that  condition  are  cut  open,  the  fibrous  matter 
is  very  diftingui (liable ;  and,  on  putting  water  to  it,  will 
feparate  with  great  readinefs,  and  feem  like  fine  tubes 
or  threads  tapering  at  both  ends  ;  but  not  the  leaft  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  perceived  till  they  have  been  in  water  for 
feveral  hours,  and  fometimes.  they  will  never  move  at  all. 
But  if  the  fame  grains  are  fteeped  in  water  for  three  or 
four  hours,  or  buried  for  fome  days  in  the  earth,  till 
they  are  fully  faturated  with  moifture,  and  then  open¬ 
ed  with  a  penknife  ;  on  taking  out  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  white  matter  carefully,  and  fpreading  it  thin  upon 
a  flip  of  glafs,  the  animalcules  will  be  feen  bundled 
together,  and  extended  longitudinally,  but  without  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  though,  upon  the  application  of  water,  they 
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ftrikes  againft  any  of  them,  but  diredls  its  courfe  be¬ 
tween  them  with  a  dexterity  wholly  unaccountable, 
fhould  we  fuppofe  it  deftitute  of  fight.  I5 

When  the  proteus  is  alarmed,  it  fuddenly  draws  iri  Its  transfor- 
its  long  neck,  reprefented  in  fig.  5.  and  6.  transform- matrons, 
ing  itfelf  into  the  fliape  reprefented  in  fig.  7.  when  it  1 
becomes  more  opaque,  and  moves  about  very  flowly 
with  the  large  end  foremoft.  When  it  has  continued 
fome  time  in  this  pofture,  it  will  often,  inftead  of  the 
head  and  neck  it  had  formerly,  put  forth  a  new  one, 
with  a  kind  of  wheel  machinery  reprefented  fig.  8. 
the  motions  of  which  draw  a  current  of  water  to  it 
from  a  confiderable  diftance.  Having  often  pulled  in 
and  thruft  out  the  Ihort  bead,  fometimes  with  and 
fometimes  without  the  wheel-work,  the  creature,  as  if 
weary,  will  remain  motionlefs  for  a  while  ;  then  its 
bead  and  long  neck  will  be  very  flowly  protruded,  as 


tion  ;  ana  tnougn,  upon  me  w  naiv.,  ~ - p.  ------  ■>  -  .*  . 

will  not  revive  fo  foon  as  tbofe  taken  from  frefli  grains,  in  fig.  9.  and  it  foon  refumes  it  former  agility. 
-  «  1  1  _  1  i . j.  -  If  of  nprlc  am  head,  as  renre 
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whofe  moifture  has  never  been  exhaled  ;  yet,  after  re¬ 
maining  an  hour  or  two  in  water,  they  are  conftantly 
found  alive  and  vigorous,  even  though  the  grains  have 
been  kept  in  a  dry  condition  for  feveral  years.  It  is 
neceffary,  however,  to  adapt,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
time  of  continuing  the  grains  in  wrnter  or  earth  to  the 
age  and  drynefsof  them:  for  if  they  are  not  opened 
before  they  arc  too  much  foftened,  the  animalcules  will 
be  dead  ;  and  unlefs  the  hulks  are  opened  to  let  thofe 
creatures  out  after  they  have  been  fteeped,  they  ine¬ 
vitably  perifh  in  them  :  otherwife,  they  will  continue 
alive  in  water  for  many  months  ;  and,  fhould  the  water 
dry  away,  may  be  revived  again  by  giving  them  a  frelb 

fupply.  , 

3.  The  Proteus.  This  animalcule  has  been  dignified 
by  Mr  Baker  with  the  name  of  Proteus,  on  account  of 
its  affuming  a  great  number  of  different.fliapes,  fo  as 
fcarce  to  be  known  as  the  fame  animal  in  its  various 
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times  it  difpofes  of  its  neck  and  head,  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  10.  ^  1U 

4.  The  Wheel  Animal,  or  Vorticella.  This  w  onder-  Vorticella,. 
ful  animalcule  is  found  in  rain  water  that  has  flood  where 
fome  days  in  leaden  gutters,  or  in  hollows  of  lead  onfuund- 
the  tops  of  houfes ;  or  in  the  flime  or  fediment  left  by 
fuch  water  ;  and  perhaps  may  alfo  be  found  in  other 
places;  but  if  the  water  Handing  in  gutters  of  lead,  or 
the  fediment  left  behind  it,  has  any  thing  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  in  it,  one  may  be  almoft  certain  of  finding  them 
therein.  Though  it  difeovers  no  figns  of  life  except 
when  in  the  water,  yet  it  is  capable  of  continuing  alive 
for  many  months  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
kept  in  a  ftate  as  dry  as  duft.  In  this  ftate  it  is  of  a  glo¬ 
bular  fliape,  exceeds  not  the  bignefs  of  a  grain  of  fand, 
and  no  figns  of  life  appear  :  but  being  put  into  water, 
in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  a  languid  motion  begins, 
the  globule  turns  itfelf  about,  lengthens  itfelf  by  flow 

degrees. 
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Animal-  degrees,  affumes  the  form  of  a  lively  maggot,  and  moft 
cnle.  commonly  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  puts  out  its 
*—  -y  —  ■  ■'  wheels;  fwimming  vigoroufly  through  the  water,  as  if 
in  fearch  of  food  ;  or  elfe,  fixing  itfelf  by  the  tail, 
works  the  wheels  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  its  food 

to  it.  ... 

TV.  23.  and  24.  (how  the  wheel  animal  in  its  glo¬ 
bular*  form  ;  fig.  11.  and  12.  in  its  maggot  Hate  ;  and 

fig.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22, _  (how 

the  different  appearances  of  its  wheels,  and  alfo  its  va¬ 
rious  intermediate  changes  between  the  globular  and 
maggot  date. 

Its  wheel-  The  moft  remarkable  part  of  this  animalcule  is  its 
work  de-  wheel-work.  This  confifts  of  a  couple  of  femicircular 

bribed.  inftruments,  round  the  edges  of  which  many  little 

fibrillm  move  themfelves  very  brilkly,  fometimes  with 
a  kind  of  rotation,  and  fometimes  in  a  trembling  or  vi¬ 
brating  manner.  When  in  this  date,  it  fometimes  un- 
faftens  its  tail,  and  fwims  along  with  a  great  deal  of 
fwiftnefs,  feemingly  in  purfuit  of  its  prey.  Sometimes 
the  wheels  feem  to  be  entire  circles,  armed  with  fmall 
teeth,  like  thofe  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  ap¬ 
pearing  proje&ed  forwards  beyond  the  head,  and  ex¬ 
tending  fidewife  fomewhat  wider  than  its  diameter. 
The  teeth  or  cogs  of  thefe  wheels  feem  to  (land  very 
regularly  at  equal  diftances  :  but  the  figure  of  them 
varies  according  to  their  pofition,  the  degree  of  their 
protrufion,  and  perhaps  the  will  of  the  animal  itfelf. 
They  appear  fometimes  like  minute  oblong  fquares,  ri- 
fing  at  right  angles  from  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  like 
ancient  battlements  on  a  round  tower  ;  at  other  times, 
they  terminate  in  (harp  points,  and  altogether  refemble 
a  kind  of  Gothic  crown.  They  are  often  feen  in  a 
kind  of  curved  dire&ion,  all  bending  the  fame  way,  and 
feeming  like  fo  many  hooks  ;  and  now  and  then  the 
ends  of  them  will  be  perceived  to  be  clubbed  like  mal¬ 
lets.  This  figure,  however,  as  well  as  the  firll,  they 
affume  but  rarely. 

As  thefe  wheels  are  everywhere  exceftively  tranfpa- 
rent,  except  about  their  circular  rim  or  edge,  where 
the  cogs  are  fet,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  by 
what  contrivance  they  are  turned  about,  or  what  their 
real  figure  is,  though  they  feem  exactly  to  refemble 
..  wheels  moving  round  upon  an  axis.  It  is  alfo  hardly 
the'marks  poffible  to  be  certain  whether  thofe  circular  bodies  in 
of  a  real  which  the  teeth  are  fet,  are  of  a  flat  form,  or  hollow 
otation.  and  conical  ;  but  they  feem  rather  to  be  of  a  conical 
figure.  The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  an  articula¬ 
tion  could  be  contrived  fo  as  to  caufe  a  real  -  rotation, 
hath  caufed  many  people  imagine  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
ception  in  this  cafe  :  But  Mr  Baker  affures  us,  that 
when  the  wheels  are  fully  protruded,  they  never  fail  to 
(how  all  the  vifible  marks  of  a  regular  rotation  ;  and, 
in  fome  pofitions,  the  fame  cogs  or  teeth  may  be  traced 
by  the  eye  during  a  complete  revolution. 

_.  19  All  the  aflions  of  this  creature  feem  to  imply  faga- 

qu^cieftof  c'ly  an(^  ftuicknefs  of  fenfation.  At  the  lead  touch  or 
fenfation.  motion  in  the  water,  they  inftantly  draw  in  their  w  heels  ; 

and  Mr  Baker  conjeftures,  that  their  eyes  are  lodged 
fomewhere  about  the  wheels;  becaufe,  while  in  the 
maggot  ft  ate,  its  motions  are  flow  ar.d  blundering;  but 
after  the  wheels  are  protruded,  they  are  performed  with 
great  regularity*  fwittnef-,  and  fleadintl«. 

Nntwithftanding  the  mir.utenefs  of  this  animalcule, 
the  microfcope  generally  difeovers  others  in  the  fame 


drop  of  water,  compared  with  which  the  wheel-animal  Arimal- 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  whale.  The  tranfparency  of  its  bo-  cife 

dv,  therefore,  allows  its  internal  parts  to  be  feen,  which  v 
cannot  be  perceived  in  the  minute  ft  animalcule*,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize.  «,  Is  the  appear-  t 
ance  of  the  head;  and  though  it  is  everywhere  tranf-  0  20 
parent,  a  ring  or  circle,  more  particularly  remarkab’e  Defcnptwn 
for  its  clearnefs,  is  commoniy  perceived  about  the  mid-01  lts  lnter- 
dle  of  the  forehead,  a  little  above  the  mouth.  This, na  Fart-- 
Mr  Baker  thinks,  might  juftly  be  called  the  feat  of  he 
brain.  Many  veffels  which  feem  to  take  their  origin 
from  thence  are  difcernible  in  the  head,  wherein  fome 
tranfparent  fluid  appears  continually  agitated  by  a  kind 
of  fluctuating  motion. 

The  thorax,  b ,  is  joined  to  the  head  by  a  very  (hort 
neck,  c,  and  appears  to  be  about  the  fixth  part  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  animal.  In  the  middle  of  the 
thorax  is  placed  the  heart,  d,  where  its  fyltole  and  dia- 
ftole  are  plainly  vifible.  It  is  feen  through  the  back  of 
the  infeft,  (hutting  and  opening  alternately  with  great 
regularity  and  exa&nefs.  Its  fize  is  proportionable  to 
the  creature’s  bignefs  ;  and  its  fhape,  during  the  fyftole, 
is  nearly  circular,  being  compofed  feemingly  of  two  fe- 
milunar  parts,  which  then  approach  each  other  late¬ 
rally,  and  form  between  them. a  roundifh  or  horfe-(hoe- 
like  figure,  whofe  upper  fide  is  flat,  and  the  under  one 
convex.  The  diaftole  is  performed  by  a  feeming  fe- 
paration,  or  opening,  of  thefe  two  femilunar  parts, 
whereby  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  heart  is  very 
much  enlarged.  This  feparation  begins  exaflly  in  the 
middle  of  the:  lower  part  next  the  tail  ;  and  opens  to 
fuch  a  confiderable  width  upwards,  that  the  two  parts, 
when  at  their  utmoft  diftenfion,  feem  only  joined  by  an 
arched  veffel  at  their  anterior  end.  The  alternate  mo¬ 
tions  of  contraction  and  dilatation  are  performed  with 
great  ftrength  and  vigour,  in  pretty  much  the  fame 
time  as  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  of  a  man  in  health. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  are  communicated  to  all  the 
internal  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  feem  to  extend  a  great 
deal  further ;  for  a  ftri£l  examination  difeovers,  at  the 
fame  time,  throughout  the  whole  animal,  contractions 
and  dilatations  going  on,  tljat  are  apparently  corre- 
fpondent  thereto.  Thefe  motions  of  the  heart,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fometimes  fufpended  or  imperceptible  for 
two  or  three  minutes :  after  which  they  are  renewed, 
and  go  on  again  with  the  fame  regularity  as  before. 

From  the  under  part  of  the  thorax  proceeds  a  fmall 
tranfparent  horn  reprefented  at  a,  fig.  II.  and  1  2.  It 
is  never  vifible  but  when  the  animal  turns  on  its  back 
or  fide. 

The  blood  or  circulating  fluid  of  the  wheel-animal  is 
fo  abfolutely  colourlefs,  that  the  current  of  it  through 
the  veffel  is  undid inguiftiable  by  glalfes.  A  fort  of  ir¬ 
regular  agitation  of  fome  fluid  is  indeed  perceived,  which 
is  perhaps  a  compound  motion  of  currents  running  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  forming  fuch  an  appearance,  though 
no  (ingle  current  is  anywhere  diftinflly  vifible. 

Immediately  below  the  thorax  is  another  annular  di- 
vifion,  e,  joining  upwards  to  the  thorax  and  down¬ 
wards  to  the  abdomen,  the  entrance  whereof  it  ferves 
occafionally  to  enlarge  or  diminilh.  The  abdomen,  ft 
is  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  animal,  and  contains 
the  ftomach  and  intetlines.  When  the  infcfl  is  full  of 
food,  thefe  bowels  appear  opaque  and  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  extending  quite  through  the  belly  and  great 
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Animal-  part  of  the  tail,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  contra£lions 
eule-  and  dilatations.  The  belly  is  capable  of  flretching  out 

"""  '  greatly  in  length,  or  being  (hortened  very  much,  and 

widening  its  diameter.  It  affumes  many  fltapes,  and 
becomes  occaiionally  a  cafe  for  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  one,  there  are  found  in 
the  waters  feveral  other  fpecies  of  animals  furnilhed 
with  wheels,  fome  of  which  appear  to  have  a  rotatory, 
and  others  a  vibratory,  motion.  Fig.  25.  reprefents  a 
kind  found  in  the  ditch  at  Norwich,  where  the  hair- 
like  infcdt  is  produced.  They  differ  from  the  forego¬ 
ing  only  in  having  very  long  tails.  Fig.  26.  27,  and 
28,  reprefent  a  fpecies  of  wheel  animals,  which  are  alfo 
covered  with  lhells.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  confifts 
of  three  parts,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  ;  only  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  in  this,  are  not  feparated  by  any 
gut,  or  intermediate  veffel,  but  are  joined  immediately 
together.  The  heart  is  plainly  perceived,  having  a  re¬ 
gular  fyftole  and  diaftole,  at  a,  as  in  the  former  fpecies. 
Thefe  creatures  occaiionally  draw  themfelves  entirely 
within  their  lhells  ;  and  the  fhell  then  appeal's  ter¬ 
minated  by  fix  lhort  fpikes  on  one  fide  and  two  on  the 
other. 

I  he  young  ones  of  this  fpecies  are  carried  in  oval  fac- 
culi,  or  integuments,  fattened  externally  on  the  lower 
part  of  their  (hells  fomewhere  about  the  tail ;  thefe  fac- 
culi  are  fometimes  opaque  only  at  one  end,  and  feem- 
ingly  empty  at  the  other  ;  fometimes  they  appear 
opaque  in  the  middle,  with  a  tranfparency  all  round,  as 
in  fig.  26.  When  the  young  one  is  about  to  burft  its  in¬ 
teguments,  the  parent  affifts  it  greatly,  by  wagging  its 
tail,  and  (hiking  the  oval  bag,  fo  that  the  young  one’s 
head  becomes  as  it  were  forced  into  the  water,  though 
Fig.  2S.  b.  the  tail  cannot  be  fo  foon  difengaged.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  young  one  fets  its  wheel  a-going,  and  exerts 
all  its  endeavours  to  free  itfelf  from  its  confinement. 
When  it  has  got  clear,  it  fwims  away,  wagging  its  tail 
as  the  old  one  does,  and  leaving  the  integument  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  (hell  of  the  parent.  The  old  one  then  ufes 
a  number  of  efforts  to  get  rid  of  this  incumbrance, 
(hiking  againft  it  with  her  tail,  fixing  the  end  of  her 
tail  upon  it,  and  then  darting  her  body  forward  ;  with 
feveral  very  odd  motions  not  eafily  to  be  defcribed.  This 
kind  of  wheel  animals  are  great  tormentors  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  flea,  Pulex  aquaticus  arborefcens  of  Swammerdam  ; 
of  which  a  figure  is  given  from  that  author  (Plate 
XXXVI.)  :  fig.  2.  (hows  the  natural  fize  of  the  flea  ; 
and  fig.  1.  (hows  it  magnified,  with  fome  of  the  wheel 
animals  adhering  to  it.  Thefe  infefts  are  often  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  fame  water  :  and  when  that  is 
the  cafe,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  difcover  five  or  fix  of 
thefe  cruftaceous  wheel-animals  fafiened  by  their  tail  to 
the  (hell  or  horns  of  the  flea  ;  caufing  it,  feemingly,  a 
vaft  deal  of  uneafinefs  :  nor  can  they  be  driven  away,  or 
fhaken  off,  by  all  the  efforts  the  flea  can  ufe  for  that 
24  purpofe. 

Eell-flower  5.  The  Bell-flower  Animal,  orP /umed Polype.  Thefe 
animal.  animalcules  dwell  in  colonies  together,  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  (feldora  falling  fliort  of  the  former  number,  or 
exceeding  the  latter),  in  a  (limy  kind  of  mucilaginous 
or  gelatinous  cafe  ;  which,  out  of  the  water,  has  no  de¬ 
termined  form,  appearing  like  a  little  lump  of  (lime  •, 
but,  when  expanded  therein,  has  fome  refemblance  to 
the  figure  of  a  bell  with  its  mouth  upwards ;  and  is 
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ufuaily  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  Animal- 
inch  in  diameter.  Thefe  bells,  or  colonies,  are  to  be  cule. 

found  adhering  to  the  large  leaves  of  duckweed,  and  - -  r 

other  aquatic  plants.  They  may  be  mod  eafily  difeo-  ^y^ere  dif 
vered  by  letting  a  quantity  of  water,  with  duckweed  incoverec]. 
it,  Hand  quietly  for  three  or  four  hours  in  glafs  veffels 
in  a  window,  or  other  place  whence  a  firong  light 
comes  :  for  then,  if  any  are  about  the  duckweed,  they 
will  be  found,  on  careful  infpeftion,  extending  them¬ 
felves  out  of  their  cafes,  and  making  an  elegant  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  bell,  or  cafe,  which  thefe  animals  inhabit,  being 
very  tranlparent,  all  the  motions  of  its  inhabitants  may 
be  difeerned  through  it  diiiinclly.  It  teems  divided  in¬ 
ternally  into  feveral  apartments,  or  rather  to  contain  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  facculi,  each  of  which  enclofes  one  of  thefe 
animals.  The  openings  at  the  tops  ot  thefe  facculi,  are 
but  juff  fufficient  to  admit  the  creature’s  head  and  a 
fmall  part  ot  its  body  to  be  thruft  out  beyond  them,  the 
reft  remaining  always  in  the  cafe.  It  can,  however,  oc- 
calionally  retire  into  its  cafe  altogether  •,  and  never  fails 
to  do  fo  when  alarmed  by  any  fudden  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  of  the  veflel  which  contains  it.  - 

Be  fide  the  particular  and  feparate  motion  which  each  Motion  0f 
of  thefe  creatures  is  able  to  exert  within  its  own  cafe,  the  whole 
and  independent  of  the  reft  ;  the  whole  colony  together  colony- 
has  a  power  of  altering  the  pofition  of  the  bell,  or  even 
of  removing  it  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  hence 
this  bell  is  fometimes  found  (landing  perfectly  upright, 
as  in  fig  29.  and  33.  and  fometimes  bending  the  upper 
part  downwards,  as  in  fig.  30.  As  thefe  animalcules 
feem  not  to  choofe  to  ilay  together  in  focieties  whofe 
number  exceeds  1 5,  when  the  colony  happens  to  in- 
creafe  in  number,  the  bell  maybe  obferved  to  fplit  gra¬ 
dually,  beginning  from  about  the  middle  of  the  upper 
or  anterior  extremity,  and  proceeding  downwards  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  as  in  fig.  32.  till  they  at  laft  feparate 
entirely,  and  become  two  complete  colonies  independent 
of  each  other,  one  of  which  fometimes  removes  to  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  veffel.  ^ 

The  arms  of  each  individual  of  this  colony  are  fet  Refcription 
round  the  head,  to  the  number  of  40,  having  each  the°f  an  ‘n<h- 
figure  of  an  Italic  f,  one  of  whofe  hooked  ends  is  faft-vil*ual* 
ened  to  the  head  ;  and  all  together,  when  expanded, 
compofe  a  figure  ftiaped  fomewhat  like  a  horfe’s  (lioe,. 
convex  on  one  fide  next  the  body,  but  gradually  open¬ 
ing  and  turning  outwards,  fo  as  to  leave  a  confiderable 
area  within  the  outer  extremities  of  the  arms.  When 
the  arms  are  thus  extended,  the  creature,  by  giving 
them  a  vibrating  motion,  can  produce  a  current  in  the 
water,  which  brings  the  animalcules,  or  whatever  other 
minute  bodies  are  within  the  fphere  of  its  aflion,  with 
great  velocity  to  its  mouth,  filuated  between  the  arms  - 
where  they  are  taken  in  if  liked,  or  driven  away  by  a 
contrary  motion.  The  food  is  conveyed  immediately 
from  the  mouth  or  opening  between  the  arms,  through 
a  narrow  neck,  into  a  paffage  feemingly  correfpondent 
to  the  ocfnphagus  in  land  animals  ;  down  which  it  paf- 
fes  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  remains  for  fome  time, 
and  then  is  voided  upwards,  in  fmall  round  pellets, 
through  a  gut  whofe  exit  is  near  the  neck.  The  body 
confifts  of  three  divilions  ;  in  the  uppermofi  of  which 
are  contained  all  the  above-mentioned  inteflines,  which 
are  only  to  be  difeerned  when  the  creature  is  full,  at 
which  time  they  become  opaque.  The  other  two  di- 
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Animal-  vifions,  which  are  probably  fixed  to  the  bell,  feem  to 
cu*e-  be  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  git'e  the  creature  a  power 
of  contraction  and  extenfion.  The  arms  are  not  able 
to  contract  like  thofe  of  the  common  polype  ;  but 
when  the  animal  retires  into  its  cafe,  they  are  brought 
together  in  a  clofe  and  curious  order,  fo  as  to  be  eafily 
drawn  in.  Though  their  general  appearance,  when 
expanded,  is  that  of  a  cup  whufe  bale  and  top  are  of 
a  iiorfe-fhoe  form,  they  fometimes  feparate  into  four 
part',  and  range  themlelvts  as  in  fig.  36.  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  four  ieparate  plumes  of  feathers.  Though  their 
^j-r*eyes  cannot  be  difcovered,  yet  Mr  Baker  thinks  they 
have  fome  perception  of  the  light :  for  when  kept  in 
the  dark,  they  always  remain  contracted  ;  but  on  be¬ 
ing  expoled  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  of  a  candle,  they 
conftantly  extend  their  arms,  and  diow  evident  figns  of 
being  plealed. 

Fig.  29.  reprefents  one  complete  colony  or  bell  (land¬ 
ing  erect,  with  all  the  animals  out  of  their  kingdom,  and 
their  arms  extended,  exhibiting  all  together  a  very  pretty 
appearance :  a,  reprefents  two  oval  bodies,  fuppeftd  by 
Mr  Baker  to  be  eggs. 

Fig.  30.  (liows  all  the  creatures  withdrawn  into  their 
cells,  and  the  end  of  the  bell  hanging  downwards. 

Fig.  33.  (flows  the  bell  ereCt,  with  only  one  of  the 
animals  coming  out,  in  order  to  (how  its  connexion  with 

the  bell. 

Fig.  34.  (hows  the  head  and  arms  of  a  (ingle  polype 
clofing  together,  and  difpofing  themfelves  in  order  to  be 
drawm  into  the  bell. 

Fig.  35.  ihows  one  complete  animal  greatly  magni¬ 
fied,  to  (how  its  feveral  parts  more  ditxinClly  ;  viz.  «,  the 
head,  refembling  a  horfe-thoe  ;  bb,  the  arms  feen  from 
one  fide ;  c,  the  narrow  neck  ;  </,  the  cefophagus ;  e, 
the  ftomach  •,  f  the  gut,  or  lait  inteftine  through  which 
the  food  pafies  after  being  digefted  in  the  tiomach  ; 
g,  the  anus,  where  the  fieces  are  difcbarged  in  little 
pellets  ;  h  1,  that  part  of  the  bell  which  furrounds  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  clofes  upon  it  when  it  retires 
down. 

Fig.  37.  The  head  and  arms  feen  in  front. 

6.  The  Globe-animal.  This  animalcule,  reprcfented 
fig.  38.  feems  exaCfly  globular,  having  no  appearance 
of  either  head,  tail,  or  fins.  It  moves  in  all  directions, 
forwards  or  backwards,  up  or  down,  either  rolling  over 
and  over  like  a  bowl,  fpinning  horizontally  like  a  top, 
or  gliding  along  fmoothly  without  turning  itfelf  at  all. 
Sometimes  its  motions  are  flow,  at  other  times  very 
fwift ;  and,  when  it  pltafes,  it  can  turn  round,  as  it  were, 
upon  an  axis,  very  nimbly,  without  removing  out  of 
its  place.  The  whole  body  is  tranfparent,  except 
where  the  circular  black  fpots  are  (flown  in  the  figure. 
Some  of  the  animals  have  no  fpots,  and  others  from  one 
to  feven.  The  furface  of  the  whole  body  appears,  in 
fome,  as  if  all  over  dotted  with  points;  in  others,  as 
if  granulated  like  (hagreen  :  but  their  more  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is,  as  if  befet  thinly  round  with  lhort  moveable 
hairs  or  brittle*,  which  probably  are  the  inflruments  by 
which  their  motions  are  performed.  The  animalcules 
may  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  appear  only  like  mo- 
ving  points. 

7.  The  Pipe-animal.  Thefe  creatures  are  found  on 
the  coaft  of  Norfolk,  living  in  fraall  tubes  or  cafes  of 
Candy  matter,  in  fuch  multitudes  as  to  compofe  a  mafs 
fometimes  of  three  feet  in  length.  Fig.  39.  Ihows  a 
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piece  of  fuck  a  congeries  broke  off,  where  aaaa  repre-  Animal- 
fent  the  mouths  or  openings  of  the  pipes  wherein  the  rule, 
little  animals  make  their  abode.  Fig.  40.  (hows  one  * 
Angle  pipe,  with  its  inhabitant,  teparaied  from  the  red, 
and  magnified  nine  or  ten  times  in  diameter.  The  pipe 
or  cale  b  is  made  of  fand,  intermixed  here  and  there  with 
minute  (hells,  and  all  cemented  together  by  a  glutinous 
flime,  probably  ilfuing  from  the  animal’s  own  body  c , 
which  is  cotnpoied  of  mufcular  ringlets  like  thofe  of  a 
worm,  capable  of  great  extenfion  or  contraction.  The 
inferior  end  or  head,  d,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  having 
round  it  a  double  row  of  little  arms  difpufed  in  a  very 
regular  order,  and  probably  capable  of  extenfion,  in  or-  ..j 
der  to  catch  its  food,  and  bring  it  to  its  mouth.  Some  Sometimes 
of  thefe  tubes  are  found  petrified,  and  cor.lfitute  one  found  petri- 
fpecies  of  lyringoides.  ^e<^‘ 

8.  An  InfeB  with  net-like  arms.  The  properties  and  infeAswith 
fhape  of  this  little  animal  are  very  extraordinary.  It  isnet-iike 
found  only  in  cafcades,  where  the  water  runs  verv  fwift.  arms. 
There  thefe  infeCts  are  found  in  duller*,  (landing  ereCl 

on  their  tails ;  and  refembling,  when  all  together, 
the  combs  of  bees  at  the  time  they  are  filled  with  their 
aureliae.  On  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  fpin 
threads,  by  which  they  hang  exaCfly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  garden  fpider.  Fig.  42.  (hows  one  of  thefe 
infeCts  magnified.  Its  body  appears  curiouflv  turned 
as  on  a  lathe  ;  and  at  the  tail  are  three  (harp  (pines,  on 
which  it  raifes  itfelf,  and  (lands  upright  in  the  water; 
but  the  moil  curioas  apparatus  is  about  its  head,  where 
it  is  furniftied  with  two  inflrumen's  like  fans  or  nets, 
which  ferve  to  provide  its  food.  Thefe  it  frequently 
fpreads  out  and  draws  in  again  ;  and  when  drawn  up, 
they  are  folded  together  with  the  utmoft  nicetv  and 

O  J 

exailnefs,  fo  as  to  be  indifeernibie  when  brought  clofe  to 
the  body.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  fans  a  couple  of  claws 
are  fattened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  which,  every 
time  the  nets  are  drawn  in,  conduct  to  the  mouth  of 
the  animal  whatever  is  taken  in  them.  When  the 
creature  does  not  employ  its  nets,  it  thrufls  out  a  pair 
of  (harp  horns,  as  in  fig.  41.  where  the  infeCl  is  (hown 
magnified  about  400  times. 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  being  kept  with  water  in  a 
vial,  mod  of  them  died  in  two  days ;  and  the  reft, 
having  fpun  themfelves  tranfparent  cafes  (which  were 
fattened  either  to  the  (ides  of  the  glafs,  or  to  pieces 
of  grafs  put  into  it),  feemed  to  be  changed  into  a  kind 
of  chryialis :  but,  before  taking  this  form,  they  ap¬ 
peared  as  in  fig  43.  which  (hape  they  likewife  affumed 
when  weary  with  catching  their  food,  or  when  lying 
in  wait  for  it.  None  of  them  lived  above  three  days  ; 
and  though  frefli  water  was  given  them  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  yet,  in  a  few  h  urs,  it  would  (link  to  a  de-c 
gree  (carce  conceivaole,  and  that  too  at  leveral  yards  di-proper,y  0f 
ltance,  though  in  proportion  to  the  water,  all  the  in- (polling  wa> 
cluded  infeCfs  were  not  more  than  as  1  to  1 50,000. UT- 
This  makes  it  probable,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to 
lire  in  a  rapid  ltream,  left  they  (hould  be  poifoned  by 
the  effluvia  ifluing  from  their  ewn  bodies,  as  no  doubt 
they  were  in  the  vial. 

9.  /I  curious  aquatic  worm.  This  animalcule  is  An  „q;,al;c 
(hown,  magnified,  at  fig.  31.  It  is  found  in  ditch  worm, 
water  ;  and  is  of  various  fizes,  from  -j.7  to  4  of  an  inch  in 
length.  About  the  head  it  is  fomewhat  of  a  yellowilh 
colour;  but  all  the  reft  of  the  body  is  perfectly  colour  - 

lefs  and  tranfparent,  except  the  intellines,  which  are 

confidcrably 
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confidera'oly  opaque,  and  difpofed  as  in  the  figure, 
its  Tides  are  feveral  papillae,  with  long  hairs  growing 
from  them :  it  has  two  black  eyes,  and  is  very  nimble. 
But  the  mod:  remarkable  thing  in  this  creature  is  a  long 
horn  or  probofcis  ;  which,  in  the  large  ones,  may  be  feen 
with  the  naked  eye,  if  the  water  is  clear,  and  is  fome- 
times  Tj  of  an  inch  in  length:  this  it  waves  to  and  fro 
as  it  moves  in  the  water,  or  creeps  up  the  fide  of  the 
glafs  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  hollow,  or  of 
what  ufe  it  is  to  the  creature  itfelf. 

10.  Spermatic  Animals ,  and  Animalcula  Inf/foria. 
The  difcovery  of  living  animalcules  in  the  femen  ot  mod 
animals  is  claimed  by  Mr  Leeuwenhoek  and  Mr  Nicho¬ 
las  Hartfoeker,  who  both  fay  they  publithed  it  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1677  or  beginning  of  1678:  but  Mr 
Leeuwenhoek  having  given  the  molt  particular  defcription 
of,  and  made  by  far  the  greatefi  number  of  experiments, 
concerning  them,  the  difcovery  is  commonly  attributed 
to  him. 

^  7  9  #  ^ 

General  ap-  According  to  this  naturalift,  thefe  animalcules  are 
pearance  found  in  the  femen  mafculinum  of  every  kind  of  animal : 
the  fame  in  j-j^t  their  general  appearance  is  very  much  the  fame,  nor 
maY^  41  "  doth  their  fize  differ  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
animal  to  which  they  belong.  The  bodies  of  all  of 
them  feem  to  be  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  with  long  ta¬ 
pering  (lender  tails  iffuing  from  them ;  and  as  by  this 
.lhape  they  refemble  tadpoles ,  they  have  been  frequently 
called  by  that  name-,  though  the  tails  of  them,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  bodies,  are  much  longer  than  the  tails 
of  tadpoles  are:  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  animalcules 
in  the  femen  of  fifhes  have  tails  much  longer  and  more 
(lender  than  the  tails  of  thofe  in  other  animals ;  infomuch, 
that  the  extremity  of  them  is  not  to  bedifeerned  without 
the  bed  glaffes,  and  the  utmoft  attention.  Fig.  21. 
PI  XXXII.  N°  1,  2,  3,  4,  reprefent  the  fpefmatic  animalcula  ot  the 
rabbit  ;  and  N°  5,  6,  7,  8,  thofe  of  a  dog  ;  according 
,3  to  Mr  Leeuwenhoek. 

nconceive-  The  numbers  of  thefe  animalcula  are  inconceivable, 
able  num-  On  viewing  with  a  microfcope  the  milt  or  femen  maf- 
ber  ar.d  mi-  cu]jnum  0f  a  living  cod  filli,  innumerable  multitudes  of 
animalcules  were  found  therein  of  fuch  a  diminutive  fize, 
that  he  fuppofed  at  lead  10,000  of  them  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  contained  in  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand  ;  whence 
he  concludes,  that  the  milt  of  this  fingle  filh  contained 
more  living  animalcules  than  there  are  to  be  found  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  whole  world.  To  find  the  compara¬ 
tive  fize  of  thefe  animalcules,  Mr  Leeuwenhoek  placed 
a  hair  of  his  head  near  them;  which  hair,  through  his 
microfcope,  appeared  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  he  was 
fatisfied,  that  at  lead  60  fuch  animalcules  could  eafily 
lie  within  that  diameter ;  whence,  their  bodies  being 
fpherical,  it  follows,  that  216,000  of  them  are  but 
equal  to  a  globe  whofe  diameter  is  the  breadth  of  a 
hair.  He  obferved,  that  when  the  water  wherewith 
he  had  diluted  the  femen  of  a  cod  fi(h  was  exhaled,  the 
little  bodies  of  the  animalcules  burd  in  pieces ;  'which 
did  not  happen  to  thofe  in  the  femen  of  a  ram  :  and 
this  he  imputes  to  the  greater  firmntfs  and  confidency  of 
the  latter,  as  the  fiedi  of  a  land  animal  is  more  cora- 
padl  than  fifli. 

Thefe  animalcules  appear  to  be  very  vigorous,  and 
tenacious  of  life  :  for  they  may  be  obferved  to  move 
longafter  the  animal  from  which  they  are  taken  isdead. 
They  have  this  peculiarity  alfo  that  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  in  motion,  without  the  lead  red  or  intermiffion, 
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provided  there  is  duid  fufficient  for  them  to  fwim  about 
in.  Thefe  animalcula  are  peculiar  to  the  femen  ;  no¬ 
thing  that  has  the  lead  token  of  life  being  dilcovered, 
by  the  bed  glaffes,  either  in  the  blood,  fpittle,  urine, 
gall,  or  chyle.  Great  numbers,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whitilh  matter  that  dicks  between  the 
teeth  ;  fome  of  which  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  others 
refemble.  eels. 

The  Animalcula  Infuforia  take  their  name  from  their  Animalcule 

being  found  in  all  kinds  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  infuforia. 

infufions.  Indeed  there  is  fcarcely  any  kind  of  water, 

unlefs  impregnated  with  fome  mineral  fubdance,  but 

what  will  dilcover  living  creatures. — Mr  Leeuwenhoek  ;y[r  Leeu- 

fays,  that  at  fird  he  could  dilcern  no  living  creatures  wenhoek’s 

in  rain  water  ;  but  after  danding  fome  days  he  difeo- acfount  ot 

vered  innumerable  animalcules,  many  thoufands  of  times  ?nim.alcules 
,  -  ,  .  r  -  .  J  .  in  ram  wa- 

lels  than  a  grain  ot  land,  and  in  proportion  to  a  mite  aster> 

a  bee  is  to  a  horfe. — In  other  rain  w-ater,  w-hich  had 
likewife  dood  fome  time,  he  found  the  fmalled  fort  he 
had  ever  feen  ;  and,  in  a  few  days  more,  met  with 
others  eight  times  as  big  as  thefe,  and  almod  round. 

In  another  quantity  of  rain  water  that  had  been  ex- 
pofed  like  the  former,  he  difeovered  a  kind  of  animal¬ 
cules  with  two  little  horns  in  continual  motion.  The 
fpace  between  the  horns  was  fiat,  though  the  body 
was  roundilh,  but  tapering  a  little  towards  the  end} 
where  a  tail  appeared,  four  times  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  the  thicknels  of  a  fpider’s  web.  He  obferved  fe¬ 
veral  hundreds  of  thefe  within  the  fpace  a  grain  of  fand 
would  occupy.  If  they  happened  on  the  lead  filament 
or  dring,  they  were  entangled  in  it  }  and  then  would 
extend  their  bodies  into  an  oblong  round,  and  druggie 
hard  to  diftngage  their  tails.  He  obferved  a  fecond 
fort  of  an  oval  figure,  and  imagined  the  head  to  dand 
at  the  (harped  end.  The  body  was  flat  with  feveral 
fmall  feet  moving  exceeding  quick,  but  not  difcernible 
without  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Sometimes  they 
changed  their  (hape  into  a  perfedl  round,  efpecially  when 
the  water  began  to  dry  away.  He  met  alfo  with  a  third 
fort,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  eight  times  fmaller  than 
the  fird:  yet  in  thefe  he  difeerned  little  feet,  whereby 
they  moved  very  nimbly.  He  perceived  likewife  a 
fourth  fort,  a  thoufand  times  fmaller  than  a  loufe’s  eye, 
and  which  exceeded  all  the  red  in  brilknefs :  he  found 
thefe  turning  themfelves  round,  as  it  were  upon  a  point, 
with  the  celerity  of  a  top.  And  he  fays,  there  were  fe¬ 
veral  other  forts. 

The  produflion  of  animalcula  infuforia  is  very  fur-  Surprifing 
prifing.  In  four  hours  time,  an  infufion  of  cantharides production  , 
has  produced  animalcula  lefs  than  even  the  tails  of  the  macules!'*'" 
fpermatic  animals  we  have  already  deferibed.  Neither 
do  they  feem  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  fate  of  other  animals; 
but,  feveral  kinds  of  them  at  lead,  by 'dividing  them¬ 
felves  in  two,  to  enjoy  a  fort  of  immortality.  Nor  do 
the  common  methods  by  which  other  animals  are  de- 
flroyed,  feem  to  be  effe&ual  for  dedroying  their  vital 
principle.  Hot  mutton  gravy,  fecured  in  a  phial  with  a 
cork,  and  afterwards  fet  among  hot  allies  to  deflroy  as 
effe&ually  as  poflible  every  living  creature  that,  could 
be  fuppofed  to  exid  in  it,  has  neverthelefs  been  found 
fwarming  with  animalcules  after  danding  a  few  days.  VIf 
In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  lix.  we  have  the  ^-count  0f 
following  curious  account,  given  us  by  Mr  Lillis,  of  ani- animalcules 
malcules  produced  from  an  infufion  of  potatoes  and  offr°mi?fu_ 
herapleed. 

“  On1 
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Anin-.aU  “  On  the  25th  of  May  1768,  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
cui-;  meter  70°,  I  boiled  a  potato  in  the  New  River  water 
y— -  till  it  was  reduced  to  a  mealy  confidence.  I  put  part 
of  it,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  the  boiling  liquor, 
into  a  cylindrical  glafs  veffel  that  held  fomething  lefs 
than  half  a  wine  pint,  and  covered  it  clofe  immediately 
•with  a  glafs  cover.  At  the  fame  time,  I  diced  an  un¬ 
boiled  potato  ;  and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  put  the 
fame  quantity  into  a  gla(s  veffel  of  the  fame  kind  ;  w  ith 
the  fame  proportion  of  New  River  water  not  boiled  ; 
and  covered  it  with  a  glafs  cover  ;  and  placed  both  vef- 
fels  clofe  to  each  other. 

“  On  the  26th  of  May,  24  hours  afterwards,  I  ex¬ 
amined  a  fmall  drop  of  each,  by  the  Srft  magnifier  of 
'VVilfon’s  microfcope,  whofe  focal  didance  is  reckoned 
at  -5%-  part  of  an  inch;  and,  to  my  amazement,  they 
were  both  full  of  animalcula  of  a  linear  (hape,  very  di- 
ftinguilhable,  moving  to  and  fro  with  great  celerity  ; 
fo  that  there  appeared  to  be  more  particles  of  animal 
than  vegetable  life  in  each  drop. 

“  This  experiment  I  have  repeatedly  tried,  and  al¬ 
ways  found  it  to  lucceed  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
the  circumambient  air  ;  fo  that  even  in  winter,  if  the 
liquors  are  kept  properly  warm,  at  lead  in  two  or  three 
days,  the  experiment  will  fucceed. 

“  What  I  have  obferved  are  infinitely  fmaller  than 
fpermatic  animals,  and  of  a  very  different  (hape;  the 
truth  of  which  every  accurate  obferver  will  foon  be 
convinced  of,  whofe  curiofity  may  lead  him  to  compare 
them  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  he  will  find  they  are  no 
way  akin. 

“  At  prefent  I  (hall  pafs  over  many  other  curious 
obfervations,  which  I  have  made  on  two  years  expe¬ 
riments,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  explaining  a  hint 
which  I  received  lad  January  from  M.  de  Sauffure  of 
Geneva,  when  he  was  here  ;  which  is,  that  he  found 
one  kind  of  thefe  animalcula  infuforia  that  increafe  by 
dividing  acrofs  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 

“  I  had  often  feen  this  appearance  in  various  fpecies, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  as  I  found  upon  looking  over  the 
minutes  I  had  taken  when  I  made  any  new  obferva- 
tion  ;  but  always  fuppofed  the  animal,  when  in  this 
date,  to  be  in  coition. 

“  Not  hearing,  till  after  M.  de  Sauffure  left  this 
kingdom,  from  what  infufion  he  had  made  his  obfer- 
vation  ;  his  friend  Dr  de  la  Roche  of  Geneva  informed 
me,  the  latter  end  of  February  lad,  that  it  was  from 
hempfeed. 

From  an  in  “  ^  immediately  procured  hempfeed  from  different 
fufion  of  feedfmen  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Some  of  it  I 
hempfeed.  put  into  New  River  water,  fome  into  diddled  water, 
and  fome  I  put  into  very  hard  pump  water.  The  re- 
fult  was,  that  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
or  the  warmth  in  which  they  were  kept,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  millions  of  minute  animalcula  in  all  the 
infufions ;  and,  fome  time  after,  fome  oval  ones  made 
their  appearance,  as  at  fig.  3.  b,  c.  Thefe  were  much 
larger  than  the  fird,  which  dill  continued :  thefe  wrig¬ 
gled  to  and  fro  in  an  undulatory  motion,  turning  thcm- 
45  felves  round  very  quick  all  the  time  that  they  moved 

Divid*  forwards.  I  was  very  attentive  to  fee  thefe  animals 

themfelves  divide  themfelves;  and  at  lad  I  perceived  a  few  of  the 
mto  two.  appearance  of  fig.  3.  «,  as  it  is  reprefented  by  the  fird 
magnifier  of  Wilfon’s  microfcope ;  but  I  am  fo  well 
convinced  by  experience  that  they  would  feparate, 
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that  I  did  not  wart  to  fee  the  operation :  however,  as  Animal- 
the  following  (ketches,  which  I  have  drawn  from  five  cule. 
other  fpecies,  will  very  fully  explain  this  extraordinary  » 
phenomenon,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  manner  of  the  fird.  See  fig.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

“  The  proportion  of  the  number  of  thefe  animals 
which  I  have  obferved  to  divide  in  this  manner,  to  the 
red,  is  fcarce  1  to  50  ;  fo  that  it  appears  rather  to  arife 
from  hurts  received  by  fome  few  animalcula  among 
the  many,  than  to  be  the  natural  manner  in  which  thefe 
kinds  of  animals  multiply  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider  the 
infinite  quantity  of  young  ones  which  are  vifible  to  us 
through  the  tranfparent  (kins  of  their  bodies,  and  even 
the  young  ones  that  are  vifible  in  tliofe  young  ones 
while  in  the  body  of  the  old  ones. 

“  But  nothing  more  plainly  (hows  them  to  be  zoo¬ 
phytes  than  this  circumdance,  That  when,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  the  extremity  of  their  bodies  has  been  (hrivelled 
for  want  of  a  fupply  of  freffi  water,  the  applying  more 
frefn  water  has  given  motion  to  the  part  of  the  animal 
that  was  dill  alive  :  by  which  means,  this  fliapelefs  fi¬ 
gure  has  continued  to  live  and  fwim  to  and  fro  all  the 
time  it  was  fupplied  with  freffi  water. 

“  I  cannot  finiffi  this  part  of  my  remarks  on  thefe 
animals,  without  obferving,  that  the  excellent  Linnaeus 
has  joined  the  beroe  with  the  volvox,  one  of  the  animal-  6 
cula  infuforia.  The  beroe  is  a  marine  animal,  found  £eroe  de- 
on  our  coad  ;  of  a  gelatinous  tranfparent  nature,  and  (bribed, 
of  an  oval  or  fpherical  form,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  diameter;  divided  like  a  melon  into  longitudinal 
ribs,  each  of  w-hich  is  furniffied  with  rows  of  minute 
fins  ;  by  means  of  which,  this  animal,  like  the  animal¬ 
cula  infuforia,  can  fwim  in  all  directions  with  great 
fwiftnefs.  In  the  fame  manner  I  have  feen  mod  of 
thofe  minute  animals  move  fo  fwift  that  we  could  not 
account  for  it,  without  fuppofing  fuch  a  provifion  in 
nature,  which  is  really  true,  but  cannot  be  feen  till  the 
animals  grow-  faint  for  want  of  water  ;  then,  if  we  at¬ 
tend,  we  may  with  good  glaffes  plainly  difeover  them  .  _ 

“  I  have  lately  found  out,  by  mere  accident,  a  me-  Method  of 
thod  to  make  their  fins  appear  very  didinCtly,  efpeci-difcovering 
ally  in  the  larger  kind  of  animalcula,  which  are  com- ot 
mon  to  mod  vegetable  infufions;  fuch  as  the  te  rebel  la. 

This  has  a  longiffi  body,  with  a  cavity  or  groove  at  one 
end,  like  a  gimlet  :  by  applying,  then,  a  fmall  dalk  of 
the  horfe-ffioe  geranium  (or  geranium  zonale  of  Lin¬ 
naeus), "freffi  broken,  to  a  drop  of  water  in  which  thefe 
animalcula  are  fwimming,  we  Qiall  find  that  they  will 
become  torpid  indantly  ;  contra&ing  themfelves  into 
an  oblong  oval  (hape,  with  their  fins  extended  like  dr 
many  bridles  all  round  their  bodies.  The  fins  are  in 
length  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  their 
bodies.  Before  I  difeovered  this  expedient,  I  tried  to 
kill  them  by  different  kinds  of  falls  and  fpirits  ;  but 
though  they  were  dedroyed  by  this  means,  their  fins 
were  fo  contracted,  that  I  could  not  didinguiffi  them 
in  the  lead.  After  lying  in  this  date  of  torpidity 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  if  a  drop  of  clean  water  is 
applied  to  them,  they  will  recover  their  (hape,  and 
fwim  about  immediately,  rendering  their  fins  again  in- 
vifible.” 

Fig.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  reprefent  different  fpecies  of 
animalcula  infuforia,  mentioned  by  Mr  Ellis  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  volvox  of  Linnseus. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  volvox  ovalis,  or  egg-ffiaped 

volvox  ; 
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volvox ;  at  (b)  ana  (c)  it  is  exprefied  in  its  natural 
fliape  ;  at  (a)  the  manner  in  which  it  becomes  two  ani¬ 
mals,  by  feparating  acrofs  the  middle.  This  was  found 
in  the  inrufion  of  hempfeed;  but  is  found  in  other  vege¬ 
table  iniufions,  particularly  that  of  tea  feed. 

-Fig.  4.  is  the  volvox  torquilla,  or  wryneck.  At  (a) 
is  reprefented  its  divided  Hate  ;  at  (b)  and  (c)  its  na¬ 
tural  bate  ;  this  is  common  to  moft  vegetable  infufions, 
as  is  the  following  : 

O 

Fig.  5.  is  the  volvox  volutans,  or  the  roller.  At  (a) 
the  animal  is  feparated,  and  becomes  two  diftinft  be¬ 
ings,  each  fwimming  about  and  providing  foritfelf:  this 
is  often  the  prey  of  another  fpecies  of  this  genus,  espe¬ 
cially  while  it  is  weak  by  this  feparation,  not  being  fo 
active  for  fome  time  till  it  can  recover  itfelf.  At  (c)  the 
animal  appears  to  be  hurt  on  one  fide  ;  this  imprefiion 
in  a  little  time  is  lucceeded  by  another  in  the  oppofite 
fide,  as  at  (b),  which  foon  occafions  a  divifion.  At  (d) 
is  the  fide  view,  and  at  (e)  the  front  view,  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  ihape  of  the  animal. 

Fig.  6.  is  the  volvox  onifcus,  or  wood  loufe.  At  (a) 
is  the  natural  fliape  of  it,  as  it  appears  full  of  little 
hairs,  both  at  the  head  and  tail  ;  with  thofeat  the  head, 
it  whirls  the  water  about  to  draw  its  prey  to  it  •,  the 
feet,  which  are  manv,  are  very  vifible,  but  remarkably 
fo  in  a  fide-view  at  (d).  At  (b)  it  is  reprefented  be"- 
ginning  to  divide  ;  and  at  (c)  the  animals  are  ready 
to  part  :  in  this  fiate,  as  if  in  exquifite  pain,  they 
fu'im  round  and  round,  and  to  and  fro,  with  uncom¬ 
mon  velocity,  violently  agitated  till  they  get  afunder. 
This  was  found  in  an  infufiou  of  different  kinds  of  pine 
branches. 

Fig.  7.  is  the  volvox  terebella,  or  the  gimlet.  This 
is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  kind,  and  is  very  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  moves  along  fvviftly,  turning  itfelf 
round  as  it  fwims,  juft  as  if  boring  its  way  :  (a)  and 
(bj  are  two  views  of  its  natural  fliape  ;  (c)  {hows  the 
manner  of  its  dividing.  Win  n  they  are  feparated, 
the  lower  animal  rolls  very  awkwardly  along,  till  it 
gets  a  groove  in  the  upper  part:  (d)  reprefents  one 
of  them  lying  torpid,  by  means  of  the  juice  of  the 
borfe  flioe  geranium,  with  its  fins  extended.  This  ani¬ 
mal  is  found  in  many  infufions,  particularly  of  grafs  or 
corn.  “ 

Fig.  8.  is  the  volvox  vorax,  or  glutton.  This  animal 
was  found  in  an  infufion  of  the  Tartarian  pine  ;  it  varies 
its  fliape  very  much,  cr.ntraiffing  and  extending  its  pro- 
bofcis,  turning  it  to  and  fro,  in  various  direftions,  as  at 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  It  opens  its  probofcis  underneath  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  when  it  feizes  its  prey.  The  lefs  attive  ani 
mals,  that  have  lately  been  divided,  fuch  as  thofe  at  fig. 
3.  (a),  and  at  fig.  4.  (a),  ferve  it  as  food,  when  they 
come  in  its  wav  :  thefe  it  fwallows  down  inftantly,  as  it 
is  reprefented  at  fig.  8.  h  and  i.  At  (f)  it  is  ready  to 
divide,  and  at  (g)  it  is  divided  ;  where  the  hinder  part 
of  the  divided  animal  has  got  a  probofcis  or  beak,  to 
procure  nourifhment  for  itfelf,  and  foon  becomes  a  di- 
ftimff  being  from  the  fore  part. 

1  bus  we  have  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits 
would  admit,  of  the  molt  curious  kinds  of  animalcules 
that  have  hitherto  been  obferved.  We  cannot,  however, 
difmifs  this  fubjeft,  without  taking  notice  of  fome  of 
the  mod  remarkable  hypothefes  which  have  been  form¬ 
ed  concerning  their  nature  and  origin. 

Before  the  invention  of  microfcopes,  the  dodtrine  of 
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equivocal  generation,  both  with  regard  to  animals  and  Animal- 
plants  of  fome.  kinds,  was  univerfally  received  :  but  this  cule 
inftrument  foon  convinced  every  intelligent  perfon,  1  hat  — > 
thole  plants  which  formerly  were  liippolcd  to  be  produ  n  .4§ 
ced  by  equivocal  generation  arofe  from  feeds,  and  the eq”~i vocal °f 
animals,  in  like  manner,  from  a  male  and  female.  Bui  „  trei  t  oa 
as  the  microfcope  threw  light  upon  one  part  of  nature, exploded, 
it  left  another  involved  in  darknefs  :  for  the  origin  of 
the  animalcula  infuforia,  or  of  the  fpermatic  animals  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  remains  as  yet  a-  much  unknown  as 
that  of  many  other  kinds  was  when  the  dodrine of  equi¬ 
vocal  generation  reigned  in  full  force. 

The  difeovery  of  Ipermatic  animalcules  was  thought  Supposed 
to  throw  fome  light  on  the  mylteiious  affair  of  genera- ;1>fcovery 
tion  itlelf,  and  tin  ft  minute  creatures  were  imagined  to  concern.‘n? 
be  each  of  them  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  with§eneraUOO“ 
the  parent.  Here  the  infinite  number  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  was  an  objedion,  and  the  difficulty  remain¬ 
ed  as  great  as  before  :  for,  as  every  tie  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  behovtd  to  be  produced  from  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  to  explain  their  origin  by  ahimalcular  generation 
in  the  fame  manner,  was  only  explaining  generation  by 
itfelf. 

1  his  hypothefis,  therefore,  having  proved  iinfatisfac- 
tory,  others  have  been  invented.  M.  Buftbn,  particu¬ 
larly,  hath  invented  one,  by  which  he  at  onct  annihilates 
the  whole  animalcular  world  ;  and  in  this  lie  hath  been 
followed  by  feveral  very  ingenious  phiiofopliers.  For 
a  particular  account  of  this,  lo  far  as  it  concerns  genera¬ 
tion,  we  muft  refer  lo  that  article  ;  but  as  he  gives  fuch 
a  particular  account  of  his  having  examined  the  human 
femen,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  accuracy,  we  fliall 
here  eontraft  his  account  with  that  o:  Mr  Leeuwenhoek 
already  mentioned. 

Having  procured  the  feminal  vefiels  of  a  man  who  M  ^uffon’s 
died  a  violent  death,  he  extrafftd  all  the  liquor  from  experiment* 
them  while  they  were  lfill  warm  ;  and  having  examined  on  the  hu- 
a  drop  of  it  with  a  double  microfcope,  it  had  the  ap-luanfem€n* 
pearance,  fig.  9.  Large  filaments  appeared,  which  in 
fome  places  fpread  out  into  branches,  and  in  others  in¬ 
termingled  with  one  another.  Thefe  filaments  clearly 
appeared  to  be  agitated  by  an  internal  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion,  like  hollow  tubes,  which  contained  fome  moving 
fubftairce.  He  faw  diftinttiy  this  appearance  changed 
for  that  fig.  10.  i  wo  of  thefe  filaments,  which  were 
joined  longitudinally,  gradually  feparated  from  each 
other  in  the  middle,  alternately  approaching  and  re¬ 
ceding,  like  two  tenle  cords  fixed  by  the  ends,  and 
drawn  afunder  in  the  middle.  Thefe  filaments  were 
compofed  of  globules  that  touched  one  another,  and  re- 
fembled  a  chaplet  of  beads.  After  this,  lie  obferved 
the  filament  fuelled  in  feveral  places,  and  ptreeived 
fmall  globular  bodies  iffue  from  the  fwelled  parts,  which 
had  a  vibratory  ruction  like  a  pendulum.  I  hefe  fmall 
bodies  were  attached  to  the  filaments  by  fmall  threads, 
which  gradually  lengthened  as  the  bodies  moved.  At 
laft,  the  Fmall  bodies  detached  themfelves  entirely  from 
the  filaments,  drawing  alter  them  the  fmall  thread, 
which  looked  like  a  tail.  When  a  drop  of  t he  feminal 
liquor  was  diluted,  thefe  fmall  bodies  moved  in  all  di¬ 
rections  very  brifkly  ;  and  had  he  not  feen  them  fi  pa- 
ratt  themfelves  from  the  filaments,  he  would,  he  fays, 
have  thought  them  to  be  animals.  The  feminal  matter 
was  at  firfl  too  thick,  but  gradually  became  more  fluid; 
and,  in  proportion  as  its  fluidity  increafed,  the  filaments 
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difappeared,  but  the  fmall  bodies  became  exceedingly  a  fpecies  of  valve  which  opens  outward, 


numerous. 


Each  «f  them  had  a  long  thread  or  tail 
attached  to  it,  from  which  it  evidently  endeavoured  to 
get  free.  T  heir  progreflive  motion  was  extremely  flow, 
during  which  they  vibrated  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
at  each  vibration  they  had  a  rolling  unfteady  motion  in 
a  vertical  direftion. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  feminal  matter 
becoming  ftill  more  fluid,  a  greater  number  of  thefe 
moving  bodies  appeared.  They  were  then  more  free  of 
encumbrances;  their  tails  were  fhorter  ;  their  progreflive 
motion  was  more  direct,  and  their  horizontal  motion 
greatly  diminifhed.  In  five  or  fix  hours,  the  liquor  had 
acquired  almoft  all  the  fluidity  it  could  acquire  without 
being  decompofed.  Moll  of  the  fmall  bodies  were  now 
dlfengaged  from  their  threads  ;  their  figure  was  oval. 
1  hey  moved  forward  with  confiderable  quicknefs,  and, 
by  their  irregular  motions  backward  and  forward,  they 
had  now  more  than  ever  the  appearance  of  animals. 
Thofe  that  had  tails  adhering  to  them,  feemed  to  have 
lefs  vivacity  than  the  others  •,  and  of  thofe  that  had  no 
tails,  fome  altered  both  their  figure  and  their  fize.  In 
twelve  hours,  the  liquor  had  depofited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vial  a  kind  of  alb-coloured  gelatinous  fubftance, 
and  the  fluid  at  top  was  almoft  as  tranfparent  as  water. 
The  little  bodies  being  now  entirely  freed  from  their 
threads,  moved  with  great  agility,  and  fome  of  them 
turned  round  their  centres.  They  alfo  often  changed 
their  figures,  from  oval  becoming  round,  and  often 
breaking  into  fmaller  ones.  Their  activity  always  in¬ 
creased  as  their  fize  diminilhed.  In  24  hours,  the  li¬ 
quor  had  depofited  a  greater  quantity  of  gelatinous 
matter,  which,  being  with  fome  difficulty  diluted  in 
water,  exhibited  an  appearance  fomewhat  refembling 
lace.  In  the  clear  femen  itfelf  only  a  few  fmall  bodies 
were  now  feen  moving  ;  next  day,  thefe  were  ftill  far¬ 
ther  diminitlied  ;  and  after  this  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  globules,  without  the  leaft  apnearance  of  motion. 
Moil  of  the  above-mentioned  appearances  are  lhown 
fig.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  Fig.  17,  and  18.  re- 
prefent  an  appearance  of  the  globules  in  another  ex¬ 
periment,  in  which  they  arranged  themfelves  in  troops, 
and  paffed  very  quickly  over  the  field  of  the  roicro- 
fcope.  In  this  experiment  they  were  found  to  proceed 
from  a  fmall  quntity  of  gelatinous  mucilage. 

From  thefe  experiments,  M.  Buffim  concludes,  that 
what  have  been  called  fpermatic  animals ,  are  not  crea¬ 
tures  really  endowed  with  life,  but  fomething  proper 
to  compofe  a  living  creature  ;  and  he  diftinguiihes  them 
by  the  name  of  organic  particles.  The  fame  individual 
kinds  of  animals  he  declares  lie  has  found  in  the  fluids 
feparated  from  the  ovaria  of  females  :  and  for  the  truth 
of  this  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr  Needham,  who 
was  an  eye  witnefs  of  his  experiments.  He  alfo  brings 
Needham’s  an  additional  proof  of  his  doftrine  from  Mr  Needham’s 
«jp  'r  mer.t  obfervation  on  the  milt  of  the  calmar ,  a  fpecies  of  cut- 
tie  filb.  Here  the  fpermatic  animals,  at  leaft  what 
have  the  only  appearance  of  life,  are  vaitlv  larger  than 
in  any  other  creature,  fo  as  to  be  plainly  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye.  When  magnified,  they  appear  as  at  fig.  19. 
and  20.  a.  Their  firft  appearance  is  at  fig.  19.  a  and  b, 
when  they  refemble  fprings  enclofed  in  a  tranfparent 
cafe.  Thefe  fprings  were  equally  perfrft  at  firft  as  af¬ 
terwards  ;  only  in  time  they  contraftt  d  themfelves,  and 
became  like  a  kind  of  ferew.  The  head  of  the  cafe  is 
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tains,  befides,  another  valve  b ,  a  little  ba.rel  c,  and  a  v_  "  f 
fpongy  fubltance  d  e.  Thus  the  whole  machine  con- 
fifts  of  an  outer  tranfparent  cartilaginous  cafe  a,  the  fu-  20, 
perior  extremity  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  round 
head  formed  by  the  cafe  itfelf,  and  performs  the  office 
of  a  valve.  This  external  cafe  contains  a  tranfparent 
tube  :  which  includes  the  fpring,  a  pifton  or  valve,  a 
little  barrel,  and  fpongy  fubftance.  The  ferew  occu¬ 
pies  the  fuperior  part  of  the  tube  and  cafe,  the  pifton 
and  barrel  are  fitualed  in  the  middle,  and  the  fpongy 
fubftance  occupies  the  inferior  part.  Thefe  machines 
pump  the  liquor  of  the  milt  ;  the  fpongv  fubftance  is 
full  of  this  liquor  ;  and,  before  the  animal  (pawns,  the 
whole  milt  is  only  a  congeries  of  thefe  bodies  which 
have  fucked  up  all  the  liquor  of  it.  Whenever  thefe 
fmall  machines  are  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  put  in  water,  or  expofed  to  the  air,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  aft,  as  reprefented  fig.  19.  and  20.  ;  the  fpring 
mounts  up,  and  is  followed  by  the  pifton,  the  barrel, 
and  the  fpongy  fubftance  which  contains  the  liquor  : 
and,  as  foon  as  the  fpring  and  the  tube  in  which  it  is 
contained  begin  to  iffue  out  of  the  cafe,  the  fpring 
plaits,  and  the  whole  internal  apparatus  moves,  till  the 
fpring,  the  pifton,  and  the  barrel,  have  entirely  efcaped 
from  the  cafe.  When  this  is  effefted,  all  the  reft  in- 
ftantly  follow,  and  the  milty  liquor  which  had  been 
pumped  in,  and  confined  in  the  fpongy  fubftance,  runs 
out  through  the  barrel.  ^ 

According  to  this  account,  the  milt  of  the  calmar  Conclufion 
contains  no  animalcules;  and  therefore  we  may  from  aS?^nli 
analogy  conclude,  that  the  fmall  moving  bodies  which  anjm  4. 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  femen  of  other  animals,  are  notcuUs. 
really  creatures  endowed  with  life.  M.  Buffon  extends 
the  analogy  ftill  further  ;  and  concludes,  that  all  the 
moving  bodies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  infufions 
either  of  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  are  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  “  To  difeover  (fays  he)  whether  all  the  parts  of 
animals,  and  all  the  feeds  of  plants,  contained  moving 
organic  particles,  I  made  infufions  of  the  flefli  of  differ¬ 
ent  animals,  and  of  the  feeds  of  more  than  20  different 
fpecies  of  vegetables  ;  and  after  remaining  fome  davs  in 
clofe  glaffes,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  organic  moving 
particles  in  all  of  them.  In  fome  they  appeared  fooner, 
in  others  later  ;  fome  preferved  their  nations  for 
months,  and  others  foon  loft  it.  Some  at  firft  produced 
large  moving  globules  refembling  animals,  which 
changed  their  figure,  fplit,  and  became  gradually 
fmaller.  Others  produced  only  fmall  globules,  whofe 
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perceiving  that 

after  moving  for  fome  time,  began 
again  to  vegetate,  concluded  that  they  were  firft  animals  54 
and  then  plants.  This  ftrange  hypothefis  Mr  Ellis  Difprovtd 
has  overturned  in  the  paper  already  quoted  ;  in  which  ^  Alr 
he  afferts  that  they  are  no  other  than  the  feeds  of  that 
gen  14s  of  fuqgi  called  mucor  or  tmuldinefs ,  and  that 
their  motion  is  owing  to  numbers  of  minute  animal¬ 
cules  attacking  them  for  food.  “  Having  (lay*  he),  at 
the  requeft  ot  Dr  Linrueus,  made  feveral  experiments 
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on  the  infufion  of  muflirooms  in  water,  in 
prove  the  theory  of  Baron  Munchanfen,  that 


feeds  are  firft  animals,  and  then  plants  (which  he  takes 
notice  of  in  his  Syflem  of  Nature,  p.  1326,  under  the 
genus  of  chaos,  by  the  name  of  chaos  fungorum  femi¬ 
nism'),  it  appeared  evidently,  that  the  feeds  were  put 
into  motion  by  very  minute  animalcules,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  putrefaQion  of  the  mufhroom  :  for  by 
pecking  at  thefe  feeds,  which  are  reddilh,  light,  round 
bodies,  they  moved  them  about  with  great  agility  in  a 
variety  of  directions  ;  while  the  little  animals  them- 
felves  were  fcarcely  vifible,  till  the  food  they  had  eaten 
had  difcovered  them.  The  fatisfaflion  I  received  from 
clearing  up  this  point,  led  me  into  many  othtr  curious 
and  interelling  experiments. 

“  The  ingenious  Mr  Needham  fuppofes  thefe  little 
tranfparent  ramified  filaments,  and  jointed  or  coralloid 
bodies,  which  the  microfcope  difcovers  to  us  on  the 
furface  of  molt  animal  and  vegetable  infufions  when 
they  become  putrid,  to  be  zoophytes,  or  branched  ani¬ 
mals  •,  but  to  me  they  appear,  after  a  careful  fcrutiny 
■with  the  belt  glaffes,  to  be  of  that  genus  of  fungi  call¬ 
ed  mucor  or  moulihnefs  ;  many  of  which  Michelius  has 
figured,  and  Linnaeus  lias  accurately  deferibed. 

“  Their  vegetation  is  fo  amazingly  quick,  that  they 
may  be  perceived  in  the  microfcope  even  to  grow  and 
feed  under  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 

“  Mr  Needham  has  pointed  out  to  us  a  fpecies  that 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  parts  of  fruClification.  (See 
Philofophical  Tranfatfions,  vol.  xlv.  tab.  5.  fig.  3. 
a,  A).  This,  he  fays,  proceeds  from  an  infufion  of 
bruifed  wheat. 

“  I  have  feen  the  fame  fpecies  arife  from  the  body  of 
a  dead  fly,  which  was  become  putrid  by  lying  floating 
for  fome  time  in  a  glaf-  of  water,  where  fome  flowers 
had  been,  in  the  month  of  Augufl  1768.  This  fpecies 
of  mucor  fends  forth  a  mais  of  tranfparent  filame  ntous 
roots  •,  from  whence  arife  hollow  (terns,  that  fupport 
little  oblong  oval  feed  veffpls,  with  a  hole  on  the  top 
of  each.  From  thefe  I  could  plainly  fee  minute  globu¬ 
lar  feeds  iflue  forth  in  great  abundance  with  an  eladic 
force,  and  turn  about  in  the  water  as  if  they  were  ani¬ 
mated. 

“  Continuing  to  view  them  with  fome  attention,  I 
eould  jult  dilcover,  that  the  putrid  water  which  fur- 
rounded  them  was  full  of  the  minuted  animalcula  ;  and 
that  thefe  little  creatures  began  to  attack  the  feeds  of 
the  mucor  for  food,  as  I  have  obferved  before  in  the 
experiment  on  the  feeds  of  the  larger  kind  of  fungi  or 
muflirooms.  This  new  motion  continued  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  being  alive  for  fome  time  longer:  but 
foon  after,  many  of  them  arofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  remaining  there  without  motion  ;  and  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  them  afterwards  coming  up,  they  united  toge¬ 
ther  in  little  thin  malfes,  and  floated  to  the  edge  of 
the  W’ater,  remaining  there  quite  inactive  during  the 
time  of  obfervalion. 

“  As  this  difeovery  cleared  up  many  doubts  which 
I  had  received  from  reading  Mr  Needham’s  learned  dif- 
fertation,  1  put  into  the  glafs  feveral  other  dead  flies; 
by  which  means  this  fpecies  of  mucor  was  propagated 
fo  plentifully,  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  fre¬ 
quently  trying  the  fame  experiment  to  my  full  fatif- 
faflion. 

44  Ladly,  Thefe  jointed  coralloid  bodies,  which  Mr 
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order  to  Needham  calls  chaplets ,  and  pearl  necklaces ,  I  have  feen  Animal, 
their  frequently  very  diflin&ly.  Thefe  appear  not  only  on  cute, 
an  infufion  of  bruifed  wheat  when  it  becomes  putrid, 
but  on  molt  other  bodies  when  they  throw  up  a  vifeid 
feum  and  are  in  a  Hate  of  putrefaction.  Thefe,  then, 
are  evidently  no  more  than  the  moft  common  mucor,  the 
feeds  of  which  are  everywhere  floating  in  the  air;  and 
bodies  in  this  (late  afford  them  a  natural  proper  foil  to 
grow  upon.  Here  they  fend  downwards  their  fine 
tranfparent  ramified  roots  into  the  moifture  which  they 
float  upon  ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  feum, 
their  jointed  coralloid  branches  rife  full  of  feed  into 
little  groove-like  figures.  When  a  fmall  portion  of 
thefe  branches  and  feeds  are  put  into  a  drop  of  the 
fame  putrid  water  upon  which  the  feum  floats,  many 
of  thefe  millions  of  little  animalcula  which  which  it 
abounds,  immediately  feize  them  as  food,  and  turn 
them  about  with  a  variety  of  motions,  as  in  the  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  feeds  of  the  common  muflirooms,  either 
fingly,  or  two  or  three  feeds  connected  together ;  an- 
fwering  exaffly  to  Mr  Needham’s  defeription,  but  evi¬ 
dently  without  any  motion  of  their  own,  and  confe- 
quently  not  animated. 

M.  Buffon,  however,  is  not  content  with  denying  life  ]yr.  Buffon’s 
only  to  thofe  beings  where  the  figns  of  it  are  the  moll  opinion  of 
equivocal  ;  but  includes  in  the  fame  rank  of  organic  . 

particles,  almoft  every  animal  too  fmall  to  be  dilcover- 
ed  by  the  naked  eye,  and  even  fome  of  thofe  whole 
motions  are  evidently  perceptible  to  the  eye.  “  Ai¬ 
med  all  microfcopic  animals,”  lays  he,  “  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  moving  bodies  in  the  feminal 
fluids  and  infufions  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubdances. 

The  eels  in  pafle,  in  vinegar,  &c.  are  all  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  derived  from  the  fame  origin.  There  are, 
perhaps,  as  many  beings  that  either  live  or  vegetate, 
produced  by  a  fortuitous  afiemblage  of  organic  parti¬ 
cles,  as  by  a  condant  and  fucceflive  generation.  Some 
of  them,  as  thofe  of  the  calmar,  are  only  a  kind  of  ma¬ 
chines,  which,  though  exceedingly  Ample,  are  very  ac¬ 
tive.  Others,  as  the  fpermatic  animalcules,  feem  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  movements  of  animals.  Others  rcfemble  vege¬ 
tables  in  their  manner  of  growth  and  extenfion.  There 
are  others,  as  thofe  of  blighted  wheat,  which  at  plea- 
fure  can  be  made  alternately  either  to  live  or  die,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  know  to  what  they  fliould  be  compared. 

There  are  dill  others,  and  in  great  numbers,  which  aria 
at  firfl  a  kind  of  animals,  then  become  a  fpecies  ot  ve¬ 
getables,  and  again  return  alternately  to  their  vegeta¬ 
ble  date.  The  eels  in  pade  have  no  other  origin  than 
the  union  of  the  organic  particles  of  the  moll  eflential 
part  of  the  grain.  The  firfl  eels  that  appear  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  produced  by  other  eels  ;  but  though  they  are: 
not  propagated  themfelves,  they  fail  not  to  engender 
other  living  eels.  By  cutting  them  with  the  point  of 
a  lancet,  we  difeover  fmaller  eels  ilfuing  in  great  num¬ 
bers  out  of  their  bodies.  The  body  of  this  animal 
feems  to  be  only  a  fliealh  or  fac,  containing  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fmaller  animals,  which  perhaps  are  other  fheaths 
of  the  fame  kind,  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  afli- 
milated  into  the  form  of  eels.”  ^ 

Though  we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  account  for  His  reefon- 
the  appearance  of  ihefe  animalcules,  yet  we  cannot  helping  incon- 
obferving,  that  our  ignorance  of  the  caufe  of  any  phe-  clufive. 
nomenon  is  no  argument  againfl  its  exidence.  1  hough 
we  are  not  able  to  account  in  a  fatisfaflory  manner  for 
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Animal-  the  origin  of  the  native  Americans,  we  fuppofe  M. 
cu!e.  Buffon  himfelf  would  reckon  it  abfurd  to  maintain  that 
v  the  Spaniards  on  their  arrival  there  found  only  organic 
particles  moving  about  in  diforder.  The  cafe  is  the 
very  fame  with  the  eels  in  pafte.  They  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  minute  in  comparifon  with  us  ;  but,  with  the  folar 
microfcope,  Mr  Baker  has  made  them  affume  a  more 
refpe&able  appearance,  fo  as  to  have  a  diameter  of  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  and  a  length  propor¬ 
tionable.  They  fwam  up  and  down  very  brilkly  ;  the 
motion  of  their  inteftines  was  plainly  vifible  ;  when  the 
water  dried  up,  they  died  with  apparent  agonies,  and 
their  mouths  gaped  very  wide.  Were  we  to  find  a 
creature  of  the  fize  of  this  magnified  eel,  gafping  in  a 
place  where  water  had  lately  been,  we  certainly  would 
■never  conclude  it  to  be  an  organic  particle ,  or  a  fortui¬ 
tous  affemblage  of  them  ;  but  a  fifti.  Why  then  (hould 
we  conclude  otherwife  with  regard  to  the  eel  while  in 
its  natural  ftate,  than  that  it  is  a  little  fifli  ?  In  reafon- 
ing  on  this  fubjedt,  we  ought  always  to  remember, 
that,  however  effential  the  diftindtion  of  bodies  into 
great  and  fmall  may  appear  to  us,  they  are  not  fo  to 
the  Deity  ;  with  whom,  as  Mr  Baker  well  expreffes 
himfelf,  “  an  atom  is  as  a  world,  and  a  world  but  as 
an  atom.” — Were  the  Deity  to  exert  his  power  for  a 
little,  and  give  a  natural  philofopher  a  view  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  pafte  filled  with  eels,  from  each  of  whofe  bodies 
the  light  was  refledled  as  when  it  paffes  through  a  fo¬ 
lar  microfcope  j  inftead  of  imagining  them  organic 
particles,  the  pafte  would  appear  like  a  little  moun¬ 
tain  ;  he  would  probably  look  upon  the  whole  as  a 
monftrous  affemblage  of  ferpents,  and  be  afraid  to  come 
near  them.  Wherever,  therefore,  we  difcover  beings 
to  appearance  endowed  with  the  principle  of  felf-pre- 
fervation,  or  whatever  elfe  we  make  the  characteriftic 
of  animals,  neither  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize,  nor  the 
impoftibility  of  our  knowing  how  they  come  there, 
ought  to  caufe  us  doubt  of  their  being  really  animated. 
— At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  alfo  be  remembered,  that 
motion  is  not  always  a  charadleriftic  of  animal  life, 
even  though  the  moving  bodies  (hould  avoid  one  ano¬ 
ther,  or  any  feeming  obftacle  placed  in  their  way.  We 
know,  that  inanimate  bodies,  when  electrified,  will 
avoid  others  endowed  with  an  eledlricity  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  adhere  to  thofe  which  haye  the  oppofite  one. 
As  we  are  by  no  means  acquainted  with  the  utmoft 
powers  of  electricity,  but  on  the.  contrary,  from  what 
we  do  know  of  it  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
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conclude  that  it  can  produce  effects  utterly  beyond  our 
comprehenfion,  it  is  impoftible  for  us  to  know  what 
(hare  it  may  have  in  producing  the  motions  obferved 
in  vegetable  infufions,  or  in  the  femen  of  animals. — 
We  may  alfo  further  obferve,  that  though  in  Mr  El¬ 
lis’s  experiment  of  the  boiled  potato  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  every  feed  of  animal  life  would  be  de- 
firoyed  by  the  boiling  water,  yet  even  this  cannot  be 
proved  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  hath  been  proved  by 
undeniable  experiments,  that  the  human  body  itfelf 
hath  endured  a  heat  of  240  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  (28 
degrees  above  that  of  boiling  water)  without  injury. 
The  eggs  of  thefe  animalcula  might  therefore  be  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  the  heat  hitherto  uftd  in  Mr  Ellis’s  or 
any  other  experiment. 

A  confiderable  objedlion  to  the  exiftence  of  animal¬ 
cules  in  the  femen,  or  any  other  part  of  animal  bodies, 


muft  arife  from  the  total  exclufion  of  air,  which  is  found  Anima!- 
fo  neceffary  to  the  life  of  larger  animals.  Some  inftan-  cule- 
ces,  however,  have  been  obferved  of  large  animals  be- 
ing  found  in  fuch  fituations  as  they  could  not  pofiibly  Aninials 
have  enjoyed  the  leaft  benefit  from  the  air  for  a  great  fometimes 
number  of  years;  and  in  this  ftate  they  have  not  only  found  living 
lived,  but  lived  much  longer  than  they  would  otherwife  'n 
have  done.  d,es- 

In  Toulon  harbour  and  road,  are  found  folid  hard 
ftones,  and  perfectly  entire ;  containing,  in  different 
cells,  fecluded  from  all  communication  with  the  air,  fe- 
veral  living  (hell  fi(h,  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  called  Dac- 
tyh,  i.  e.  Dates  :  to  come  at  thefe  fi(h,  the  ftones  are 
broken  with  mauls.  Alfo,  along  the  coaft  of  Ancona, 
in  the  Adriatic,  are  ftones  ufualiy  weighing  about  50 
pounds,  and  fometimes  even  more;  the  outfide  rug¬ 
ged,  and  eafily  broken,  but  the  infide  fo  hard,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  ftrong  arm  ar.d  an  iron  maul  to  break  them  ; 
within  them, and  in  feparate  niches,  are  found  fmall  tkell- 
fifti,  quite  alive,  and  very  palatable,  called  Solenss  or 
Cappe  lunghe.  Thefe  faffs  are  attefted  by  Gaffendi, 

Blonde],  Mayol,  the  learned  bi(hop  of  Sulturara,  and 
more  particularly  by  Aldrovandi  a  phyfician  of  Bolog¬ 
na.  The  two  latter  fpeak  of  it  as  a  common  fact  which 
they  themfelves  faw. 

In  the  volume  for  1719,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  is  the  following  paffage  : 

“  In  the  foot  of  an  elm,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pretty 
corpulent  man,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  root,  and 
exadlly  in  the  centre,  has  been  found  a  live  toad,  mid¬ 
dle  fized,  but  lean,  and  filling  up  the  whole  vacant 
fpace  :  no  fooner  was  a  paffage  opened,  by  fplilting  the 
wood,  than  it  fcuttled  away  very  haftily  :  a  more  firm 
and  found  elm  never  grew;  fo  that  the  toad  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  got  into  it.  The  egg  whence  it  was 
formed,  muft,  by  force  very  lingular  accident,  have 
been  lodged  in  the  tree  at  its  firft  growth.  There  the 
creature  had  lived  without  air,  feeding  on  the  fubftance 
of  the  tree,  and  growing  only  as  the  tree  grew.  This 
is  attefted  by  Mr  Hubert,  profeffor  of  philofophy  at 
Caen.” 

The  volume  for  the  year  1731  has  a  fimilar  obferva- 
tion,  expreffed  in  thefe  words  : 

‘‘  In  1719,  we  gave  an  account  of  a  faff,  which, 
though  improbable,  is  well  attefted  ;  that  a  toad  had 
been  found  living  and  growing  in  the  ftem  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  elm,  without  any  way  for  the  creature  to  come 
out  or  to  have  got  in.  M.  Seigne,  of  Nantes,  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  academy  a  fadl  juft  of  the  very  fame  nature, 
except  that  inftead  of  an  elm,  it  was  an  oak,  and  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  elm,  which  ftil!  heightens  the  wonder.  He 
judges,  by  the  time  requilite  for  the  growth  of  the 
oak,  that  the  toad  muft  have  fubfifted  in  it,  without 
air,  or  any  adventitious  aliment,  during  80  or  100  years. 

M.  Seigne  feems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  faff  in 
1719.” 

With  the  two  foregoing  may  be  claffed  a  narrative  of 
Ambrofe  Paree,  chief  furgeon  to  Henry  III.  king  of 
France,  who,  being  a  very  fenfible  writer,  relates  the 
following  fact,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witnefs. 

“  Being  (fays  he)  at  my  feat,  near  the  village  of 
Meudon,  and  overlooking  a  quarrynvtn  whom  I  had 
fet  to  break  fome  very  large  and  hard  ftones  ;  in  the 
middle  of  one  we  found  a  huge  toad,  full  of  life,  and 
without  any  vifible  aperture  by  which  it  could  get 
3  B  2  there. 
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I  began  to  wonder  how  it  received  birth,  had  denotes  fomething  endowed 
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grown,  and  lived  ;  but  the  labourer  told  me,  it  ivas  not 
the  firft  time  he  had  met  with  a  toad,  and  the  like  crea¬ 
tures,  within  huge  blocks  of  done,  and  no  vifible  open¬ 
ing  or  fiffure.” 

Obfervations  of  living  toads,  found  in  very  hard  and 
entire  (tones,  occur  in  feveral  authors,  particularly  Bap- 
tilt  Fulgofa  doge  of  Genoa,  the  famous  phyficians  Agri¬ 
cola  and  Hordius,  and  Lord  Verulam  :  others  give  very 
fpecious  accounts  of  fnakes,  frogs,  crabs,  and  lobtlers, 
being  found  alive,  enciofed  within  blocks  of  marble, 
rocks,  and  large  (tones. 

An  inttance  fimilar  to  thefe,  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  was  obferved  in  this  country 
in  the  year  I  *7 73 ,  where  a  large  toad  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  a  piece  of  coal  having  not  the  lead  vifible 
t;8  crack  or  fiffure. 

The  lubjedt  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  though  philofophers  are 
aiiUobfcure.  not  ye{  able  to  djfcover  how  thefe  minute  creatures 
are  produced  ;  yet,  that  there  really  are  animals  much 
lmaller  than,  what  we  can  difcern  with  our  naked  eye, 
feems  to  be  indifputable.  The  fubjedl,  however,  is  If  ill 
evidently  obfcure,  and  will  no  doubt  require  the  ut- 
moil  attention  of  philofophers,  as  well  as  further  im¬ 
provements  in  the  condrudlion  of  microfcopes,  fully  to 
invedigate  it. 

Animalcula  are  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  various  dif> 
orders.  1  he  itch,  from  feveral  experiments,  is  affirm¬ 
ed  to  be  a  dHorder  arifing  from  the  irritations  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  animalcula  found  in  the  puftules  of  that  ail¬ 
ment  ;  whence  the  communication  of  it  by  contacl  from 
one  to  another  is  ealily  conceived,  as  alfo  the  reafon  of 
the  cure  being  effected  by  cutaneous  applications.  On 
this  foundation  fome  have  attributed  the  fmallpox  and 
meafles,  and  infectious  difeafes  ;  others  the  epilepfy, 
&c.  to  animalcules.  Langius  goes  farther,  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  reduce  all  difeafes  in  general  to  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple.  A  late  writer  at  Paris,  who  affumed  the  title 
of  an  Englifli  phyfician,  has  done  more.  He  not  only 
accounts  for  all  difeafes,  but  for  the  operation  of  all 
medicines,  from  the  hypothefis  of  animalcules.  He  has 
peculiar  animalcules  for  every  difcafe;  fcorbulic  animal¬ 
cules,  podagrical  animalcules,  variolous  animalcules,  &c. 
all  at  his  ftrvice.  Journ.  ties  Sfav.  tom  lxxxii.  p.  535, 
&c. 

But  as  mod  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy  have  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  warm  imaginations  of  fome  men  to 
form  vifionary  theories,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  real 
knowledge  ;  fo  thole  relating  to  animalcula  have  been 
drawn  in,  however  improperly, to  fupport  the  molt  whim- 
iical  and  chimerical  fydems. 

ANIMALCULES,  Invijible. — Naturalifts  fuppofe  ano¬ 
ther  fpecies  or  order  of  invifible  animacules,  viz.  fuch  as 
efcape  the  cognizance  even  of  the  bed  microfcopes,  and 
give  many  probable  conjectures  in  relation  to  them. 
Reafon  and  analogy  give  fome  fupport  to  the  exidence 
of  infinite  imperceptible  animalcules.  The  naked  eye, 
fay  fome,  takes  in  from  the  elephant  to  the  mite  ;  but 
there  commences  a  new  order  referved  only  for  the  mi- 
crofcope,  which  comprehends  all  thefe  from  the  mite  to 
thofe  27  millions  of  times  fmaller  •,  and  this  order  can¬ 
not  be  yet  faid  to  be  exhauded,  if  the  microfcope  be  not 
arrived  at  its  lad  perfection.  See  further  on  this  fubject 
the  article  Microscope. 

ANIMATED,  or  Animate,  in  a  general  fenfe, 


when  it  is  perceived  to  dir  in  the  womb  ;  which 
happens  about  the  middle  of  the  term  of  geda- 
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with  animal  life.  It  alfo 
imports  a  thing  to  be  impregnated  with  vermine  or  ani¬ 
malcules. 

ANIMATED  Horfe-Hairs .  See  HORSE-Hairs. 

ANIMA1ION  fignifies  the  informing  an  animal 
body  with  a  foul. — The  different  hypothdes  of  phyfi¬ 
cians  and  philofophers,  concerning  the  time  of  anima¬ 
tion,  have  had  their  influence  on  the  penal  laws  made 
again!!  artificial  abortuips  ;  it  having  been  made  capital 
to  procure  mifearriage  in  the  one  date,  while  in  the 
other  it  was  only  deemed  a  venial  crime.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  by  a  conftitution  publiffied  in  1532,  put  the 
matter  on  another  fooling  ;  indead  of  the  didinflion  of 
an  animated  and  unanimated  foetus,  he  introduced  that 
of  a  vital  and  non-vital  foetus,  as  a  thing  of  more 
obvious  and  eafy  decifion,  and  not  depending  on  any 
fydem  either  of  creation,  traduftion,  or  infufion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  foetus  is  faid,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  to  be  ani¬ 
mated, 
ufually 
tion. 

ANIME,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  ufed  when  the  eyes  of 
a  rapacious  creature  are  borne  of  a  different  tinfture  from 
the  creature  itfelf. 

Anime,  a  refin  exfuding  from  the  trunk  of  a  large 
American  tree,  called  by  Pifo  jetaiba ,  by  the  Indians 
eourbaril ,  (a  fpecies  of  Hymen^a).  This  refin  is  of 
a  tranfparent  amber  colour,  a  light  agreeable  fmell, 
and  little  or  no  tade.  It  diffolves  entirely,  but  not 
very  readily,  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  impurities, 
which  are  often  in  large  quantity,  remaining  behind, 
i  he  Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime  in  fumigations 
for  pains  and  aches  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  :  with 
us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes. 

ANIMET 1  A,  among  ecclefiadical  writers,  de¬ 
notes  the  cloth  wherewith  the  cup  of  the  eueharid  is 
covered. 

ANINGA,  in  commerce,  a  root  which  grows  in  the 
Antilles  idands,  and  is  pretty  much  like  the  China  plant. 
It  is  uif  d  by  fugar  bakers  for  refining  the  fugar. 

ANJOU,  a  province  and  duchy  of  France  before 
the  revolution,  bounded  on  the  ea'd  by  Touraine,  on 
the  fouth  by  Poiftou,  on  the  wed  by  Bretagne,  and 
on  the  north  by  Maine.  It  is  now  included  under  the 
departments  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  the  Sarte 
and  Mayenne.  It  is  70  miles  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  6c.  'through  this  province  run  five  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers  :  the  Loire,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts.;  the  Vienne,  the  Toue,  the  Mayenne,  and  the 
Sarte. 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  country  agreeably  di- 
verfified  with  hills  and  meadows.  There  are  33  fo- 
refls  of  oak  trees  mixed  with  beech.  The  country 
produces  white  wine,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  peafe,. 
beans,  flax,  hemp,  walnuts,  and  fome  chefnuts.  In 
Lower  Anjou  they  make  cyder.  There  are  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds,  and  pafiure  proper  for  horfes.  The  great- 
ed  riches  of  the  province  confid  in  cows,  oxen,  and 
fneep.  There  are  feveral  coal  and  iron  mines ;  and 
yet  there  are  but  two  forges  in  the  whole  province. 
There  are  quarries  of  marble  and  of  (late  ;  as  well  as 
quarries  of  white  done,  proper  for  building,  on  the- 
fide  of  the  river  Loire.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  faltpetre 
works  and  fome  glafs-houfes.  The  remarkable  towns, 
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besides  Angers  the  capital,  are  Saumur,  Brifac,  Pons  de 
Cea,  La  Fleche,  and  Beaufort. 

ANIO,  (Cicero,  Horace,  Prifcian)  ;  Anien,  (Sta¬ 
tius)  ;  now  il  Teverone  :  a  river  of  Italy,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber,  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Home,  not 
far  from  Antemnas.  It  rifes  in  a  mountain  near  Tre- 
ba,  (Pliny)  j  and  running  through  the  country  of  the 
xEquiculi,  or  Aiqui,  it  afterwards  feparated  the  Latins 
from  the  Sabines  \  but  nearer  its  mouth,  or  confluence, 
it  had  the  Sabines  on  each  fide.  It  forms  three  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes  in  its  courfe,  (Pliny).  In  the  territories  of 
Tibur  it  falls  from  a  great  height,  and  there  forms  a 
very  rapid  cataract  •,  hence  the  epithet  prwceps,  and 
hence  the  fleam  caufed  by  its  fall,  (Horace).  Anienus 
is  the  epithet  formed  from  it,  (Virgil,  Propertius). 
Anienus  is  alfo  the  god  of  the  river,  (Propertius,  Sta¬ 
tius.) 

ANISUM,  or  Anise.  See  Pimpinella,  Botany 
Index. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amfterdam.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  32  gallons  Englith  meafure. 

ANKLE,  in  Anatomy ,  the  joint  which  connects  the 
foot  to  the  leg. — We  have  an  account  of  the  menfes  be¬ 
ing  regularly  evacuated  at  an  ulcer  of  the  ankle,  Edin. 
Med.  Obf  vol.  iii.  art.  29. 

ANN,  or  AnnaT,  in  Scots  Law,  is  half  a  year’s  fti- 
pend,  which  the  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  minifters 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  over  and  above  what  was  due 
to  the  minifter  himfelf  for  his  incumbency. 

ANNA,  one  of  the  three  principalities  into  which 
Arabia  Deferta  is  divided. 

Anna,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  above  princi¬ 
pality,  and  formerly  a  famed  mart-towm,  is  fituated  in 
Lat.  33.  57.  and  E.  Long.  42.  10.  on  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates,  in  a  fruitful  and  pleafant  foil.  It  has  two 
flreets,  which  are  divided  by  the  river.  That  on  the 
Mefopotamia  fide  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  by  none  but  tradefmen  ;  that  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  is  about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  dwell.  Every 
houfe  has  fome  ground  belonging  to  it  ;  and  thefe 
grounds  are  loaded  with  noble  fruit  trees,  as  lemons, 
oranges,  citrons,  quinces,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates, 
olives,  all  very  large  and  in  great  plenty.  Some  of 
the  flat  grounds  are  town  with  corn  and  other  grain, 
which  yield  like  wife  a  confiderable  crop.  This  city  is 
the  common  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbers  that  infeft 
the  country,  and  from  which  they  difperfe  themfelves 
into  all  parts  of  the  defert.  Here  they  meet  to  con- 
fult ;  here  they  hold  their  grand  council,  and  delibe¬ 
rate  where  to  rob  next  with  fuccefs.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  Turkifh  aga,  and  the  janizaries  who 
are  kept  here,  can  levy  the  tribute  impofed  by  the 
Turks  on  all  the  commodities  carried  through  this 
city,  which  is  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  for  the 
palling  of  the  caravans  that  go  to  and  from  Aleppo, 
Tripoli,  Damafcus,  Bagdad,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
Turkifh  empire. 

Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius 
Cumnenus  I.  was  not  lefs  diflinguilhed  by  her  eleva¬ 
ted  rank  than  by  her  mental  qualifications.  Her  fu- 
periority  of  mind  began  early  to  difplay  itfelf.  De- 
fpifing  and  neglecting  the  effeminacy  and  voluptuouf- 
aefsof  the  court  in  which  (he  was  educated,  (he  direSed 


her  attention  to  literary  purfuits.  Indulging  her  favou¬ 
rite  ftudies,  the  folicited  the  acquaintance  of  the  more 
eminent  philofophers  of  that  period. 

But  the  purfuits  of  literature  did  not  induce  her  en¬ 
tirely  to  abandon  fociety  ;  (he  gave  her  hand  to  Ni- 
cephorus  Bryennius,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  refpe&a- 
ble  family.  This  accomplithed  woman  was,  however, 
afluated  with  unjuftifiable  ambition  •,  and,  during  the 
laft  illnefs  of  her  father,  the  united  with  the  emprefs 
Irene,  in  attempting  to  prevail  upon  that  monarch  to 
difinherit  his  own  fon,  and  give  the  crown  to  her  huf- 
band.  The  afftClion  and  virtue  of  the  father  pre¬ 
vailed  over  female  addrefs  and  intrigue.  But  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Comnena  was  not  diminilhed  ;  for  (he  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  confpiracy  to  depofe  her  brother  5  and 
when  her  hulband  difplayed  a  timidity  and  hefitation 
in  this  unjuft  enterprife,  (he  exclaimed,  that  “  Nature 
had  miftaken  their  fexes,  for  he  ought  to  have  been  the 
woman.” 

Either  through  the  vigilance  of  her  brother,  or  the 
timidity  of  her  hufband,  the  treafonable  plot  was  dif- 
covered,  and  Anna  punithed  with  the  confifcation  of 
all  her  property.  But  generofity  has  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  its  real  nature  when  an  enemy  is  van- 
quilhed ;  thus  was  the  generofity  of  her  brother 
difplayed  on  the  prefent  occafion,  by  returning  all  her 
property.  Alhamed,  however,  of  her  bafe  condud, 
(he  retired  from  court,  and  never  more  poffeffed  any 
influence  there.  Difappointed  ambition  took  fhelter 
among  the  walks  of  literature,  and  fhe  employed  herfelf 
in  her  folitude  in  writing  the  hiitory  of  her  father’s 
reign.  This  production  of  her  pen  is  ft  ill  extant,  and 
compofes  a  part  of  the  colle&ion  of  the  Byzantine  hi- 
ftorians.  The  (lores  of  rhetoric  are  ranfacked  to  embel- 
liffi  this  work,  and  every  effort  made  to  enrich  it  with 
fcience  ;  but  the  general  complexion  of  it  is  rather 
like  an  apology,  than  an  impartial  narrative.  It  mull, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  (he  is  not  more  partial 
than  many  other  Latin  hiftorians,  and  that  her  hiftory 
contains  many  valuable  fads  and  obfervations.  (Gen. 
Biog.) 

ANNA  BON.  See  Annobon. 

ANN  ALE,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  term  applied 
to  the  maffes  celebrated  for  the  dead  during  a  whole 
year. 

ANNALIS  CL.vvus,  the  nail  which  the  prmtor,  com 
ful,  or  diCIator,  drove  into  the  wall  of  Jupiter’s  temple 
annually  upon  the  ides  of  September,  to  (how  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  But  this  cuftom  was  fuperfeded  by  reck¬ 
oning  years  by  confuKhips.  The  ceremony  was  fome- 
times  performed  to  avert  the  plague,  &e. 

ANNALS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies  of 
hiftory,  which  relate  events  in  the  chronological  order 
wherein  they  happened.  They  differ  from  perfeft  hi¬ 
ftory  in  this,  that  annals  are  but  a  bare  relation  of  what 
paffes  every  year,  as  a  journal  is  of  what  paffes  every 
day  j  whereas  hiftory  relates  not  only  the  tranfaflions 
themfelves,  but  alfo  the  caufis,  motives,  and  fprings  of 
aCtion'.  Annals  require  nothing  but  brevity  ;  hiftory 
demands  ornament. —  Cicero  informs  us  of  the  origin 
of  annals.  To  preferve  the  memory  of  events  the 
Pontifcx  Maximus,  fays  he,  wrote  what  pa  if  d  each 
year,  and  expofed  it  on  tables  in  his  own  houfe,  where 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  read  :  this  they  called 
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annates  tnaxinu  ;  and  hence  the  writers  who  imitated 
this  fimple  method  of  narrating  fadts  were  called  anna~ 
lifts. 

ANNAN,  the  capital  of  Annandale,  a  divifion  of 
Dumfriesfhire  in  Scotland  ;  a  fmail  town,  containing 
500  or  600  inhabitants,  and  fituated  on  a  river  of  the 
lame  name,  in  W.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  40.  This 
place,  which  is  a  royal  borough,  has  fome  trade  in  wine, 
and  exports  annually  between  20  and  30,000  Winchef- 
ter  bulhels  (10  and  15,000  bolls)  of  corn.  Veffels  of 
about  250  tons  can  come  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  ; 
and  of  60,  as  high  as  the  bridge  5  which  confifts  of  five 
arches,  defended  by  a  gateway.  A  fabric  for  carding 
and  fpinning  of  cotton  has  lately  been  eredled,  and  the 
town  begins  to  increafe.  Here  was  formerly  a  caflle  5 
which  was  built  by  the  Bruces,  after  they  became  lords 
of  Annandale.  Upon  the  death  of  David  II.  the  fon  of 
King  Robert,  in  J  3 7 1 ,  this  caille  (Lochmaben),  and 
the  lordlhip  of  Annandale,  came  to  Thomas  Randolph 
earl  of  Murray,  and  went  with  his  drier  Agnes  to  the 
Dunbars,  earls  of  March  :  after  their  forfeiture  it  went 
to  the  Douglaffes,  who  alio  loft  it  by  the  fame  fate  ; 
and  then  having  come  to  Alexander  duke  of  Albany, 
he,  for  rebelling  againft  his  brother  King  James  III. 
and  plundering  the  fair  of  Lochmaben  in  1484,  was  al- 
fo  forfeit.  Since  which  time  it  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  and  became  the  great  key  of  the  weft  bor¬ 
der. 

The  ftewarty  or  diftridt  of  Annandale,  of  which 
Lochmaben  caftle  was  the  chief  fortalice,  is  a  fertile 
vale,  24  miles  long,  and  about  14  miles  broad.  From 
its  vicinity  to  England,  and  the  continual  incurfions 
and  predatory  wars  of  the  borderers,  the  greateft  part 
of  it  was  uncultivated  and  common  ;  but  fince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  or  rather  within  the 
laft  thirty  years,  all  thefe  waftes  and  commons  have 
been  divided  and  brought  into  culture,  and  the  country 
has  affumed  a  new  appearance’,  which  may  be  afcribed 
not  only  to  the  divifion  of  the  commons,  but  likewife 
to  the  improvement  made  in  the  roads,  and  particularly 
in  the  great  weftern  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
by  Moffat,  Gratney,  and  Carlifle,  running  through  this 
vale,  and  carried  on  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
after  they  had  obtained  an  acl  of  parliament  for  levying 
a  toll  to  defray  the  expence  of  making  and  keeping  it  in 
repair. 

Annandale  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Valentia  ;  and  Severus’s  wall  ending  here,  it  abounds 
with  Roman  ftations  and  antiquities.  The  camps  at 
Birrens  in  Middlebie,  and  on  the  hill  of  Burnfwark, 
are  ft  ill  entire,  and  their  form  is  preferved;  and  the  tra¬ 
ces  and  remains  of  a  military  road  are  now  vifible  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  the  houfe 
or  caftle  of  Auchincafs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mof¬ 
fat,  once  the  feat  of  that  potent  baron,  Thomas  Ran¬ 
dolph,  earl  of  Murray,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  regent 
of  Scotland  in  the  minority  of  David  II.  covers  above 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  even  now  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
plan  and  ftrength  of  the  building.  The  ancient  caftle 
of  Comlongan,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Murrays,  earls 
of  Annandale,  and  now  to  Lord  Stormont,  is  ftill  in  a 
tolerable  ftate  of  prefervation  ;  but  except  this  caftle 
and  that  of  Hoddam,  moll  of  the  other  old  fortalices  and 
towers  are  now  taken  down,  or  in  ruins. 
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Annandale  is  a  marquifate  belonging  to  the  John- 
ftones,  and  the  chief  of  the  name. 

ANNAND,  William,  dean  of  Edinburgh  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  fon  of  William  Annand  minifter  of  Ayr,  was 
born  at  Ayr  in  1633.  Five  years  after,  his  father 
was  obliged  to  quit  Scotland  with  his  family,  on 
account  of  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  adherence 
to  the  epifcopal  government  eftablifhed  by  law  in  that 
country.  In  1651,  young  Annand  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  in  Univerfity  ‘college  in  Oxford  ;  and  though 
he  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  prefbyterian  tutor, 
yet  he  took  all  occafions  to  be  prefent  at  the  fer- 
mons  preached  by  the  loyal  divines  in  and  near  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  1656,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts,  he  re¬ 
ceived  holy  orders  from  the  hands  of  Dr  Thomas  Fill- 
war,  bilhop  of  Ardfert  or  Kerry  in  Ireland,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  at  Wefton  on  the  Green  near  Bi- 
cefter  in  Oxfordftiire,  where  he  met  with  creat  en- 

t'  o 

couragement  from  Sir  Francis  Norris,  lord  of  that 
manor.  After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mailer  of 
arts,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Leighton- 
BuzZ3rd  in  Bedfordftiire ;  where  he  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  his  edifying  manner  of  preaching,  till  1662, 
when  he  went  into  Scotland,  in  quality  of  chaplain  to 
John  earl  of  Middleton,  the  king’s  high  commiftioner 
to  the  church  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1663,  he  was  iuftituted  to  the  Tolboolh  church 
at  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  was  removed  fome 
years  after  to  the  Tron  church  of  that  city,  which  is 
likewife  a  prebend.  In  April  1676,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  king  to  the  deanery  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
in  1685,  he  commenced  dodlor  of  divinity  in  the 
univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s.  He  wrote,  1.  Ficles  Ca- 
t/.olica  ;  or,  The  Dodlrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
eighteen  grand  Ordinances,  referring  to  the  word,  fa- 
craments,  and  prayer,  in  purity,  number,  and  nature, 
catholic-ally  maintained,  and  publicly  taught,  againft; 
heretics  of  all  forts.  Lond.  1671-2,  qto.  2.  Solutions 
of  many  proper  and  profitable  queltions,  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  each  Ordinance,  &c.  printed  with  the  Fides 
Catholica.  3.  Panem  Quolidianem  ;  or,  A  fliort  Dif- 
courfe,  tending  to  prove  the  legality,  decency,  and  ex¬ 
pediency,  of  let  forms  of  prayers  in  the  Churches  of 
Chrift,  with  a  particular  Defence  of  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lond.  1661, 
4to.  4.  Pater  Nofter,  Our  Father;  or,  The  Lord’s 
Prayer  explained,  the  fenfe  thereof,  and  duties  there¬ 
in,  from  Scripture,  Hiftory,  and  the  Fathers,  metho¬ 
dically  cleared,  and  fuccindtly  opened.  Lond.  1670, 
8vo.  5.  Myftenum  Pietatis ;  or,  The  Myftery  of  God- 
linefs,  &c.  Lond.  1672,  8vo.  6.  Doxotogia;  or,  Glory 
to  the  Father,  the  Church’s  Hymn,  reduced  to  glo¬ 
rifying  the  Trinity.  Lond.  1672,  8vo.  7.  Dualitas  ; 
or,  A  twofold  fubjedl  difplayed  and  opened,  conduci- 
ble  togodlinefs  and  peace  in  order;  Firft,  Lex  Ioquetu% 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  magiftracy,  with  the  duties 
thereupon,  &c. ;  Secondly,  Duorum  Unitas ;  or,  The 
agreement  of  magiftracy  and  miniftry  at  the  eledlion 
of  the  honourable  magiftrates  at  Edinburgh  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Diocefan  Synod  of  the  Reverend  Clergy  there. 
Edin.  1674,  4to.  Dr  Annand  died  the  13th  of  June 
1689,  and  wms  honourably  interred  in  the  Grey -Friars 
church  in  Edinburgh. 

ANNANO,  a  ftrong  fort  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
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Milan.  It  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  French  •,  but 
was  reftored  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1706.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Tanaro,  in  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat. 
44-  40. 

ANNAPOLIS,  the  chief  town  in  Maryland,  in 
North#America  ;  which  as  yet  is  but  mean,  becaufe  the 
people  in  this  province  choofe  to  live  on  their  planta¬ 
tions,  as  in  Virginia.  St  Mary’s  was  once  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Maryland,  and  the  town  of  Anna¬ 
polis  was  known  by  the  name  of  Severn.  It  received 
its  prefent  name  in  1694,  when  it  was  made  a  port 
town,  and  the  refidence  of  a  colle&or  and  naval  officer. 
W.  Long.  78.  IO.  N.  Lat.  38.  25. 

Annapolis  Royal,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  bay  of  Fundy  ;  and,  though  a  mean  place, 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  one 
of  the  finefl  harbours  in  America,  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  1000  veffels  at  anchor  in  the  utmoft  fecurity.  The 
place  is  alfo  protefled  by  a  fort  and  garrifon.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour  is  a  point  of  land,  which  divides 
two  rivers  ;  and  on  each  fide  there  are  pleafant  mea¬ 
dows,  which  in  fpring  and  autumn  are  covered  with  all 
forts  of  freffi-water  fowl.  There  is  a  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Indians  with  furs,  which  they  .exchange  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods.  W.  Long.  64.  5.  N»Lat.  45.  10. 

ANNATES,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  year’s 
income  of  a  fpiritual  living. 

Thefe  were,  in  ancient  times,  given  to  the  pope 
through  all  Chrillendom,  upon  the  deceafe  of  any  bi- 
Ihop,  abbot,  or  pari  111  clerk,  and  were  paid  by  his  fec- 
ceffor.  At  the  Reformation  they  were  taken  from  the 
pope,  and  veiled  in  the  king-,  and,  finally,  Oueen  Anne 
redored  them  to  the  church,  by  appropriating  them  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

ANNE,  rp.ieen  of  Great  Britain,  fecond  daughter  of 
King  James  II.  by  his  fird  wife,  Anne  Hvde,  was  born 
in  J664.  In  1683,  (he  married  George,  prince  of 
Denmark,  by  whom  (he  had  feveral  children,  but  none 
of  them  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity.  On  the  dea'h 
of  King  William,  (he  aft-ended  tin  throne,  A.  D  1702, 
and  her  reign  comprehends  one  of  the  mod  illudrious 
periods  of  Englilh  hillory.  PoilclTcd,  however,  of  a 
verv  feeble  character,  which  did  not  permit  her  toa<R  for 
herfelf,  this  period  is  the  reign  of  her  counfellors,  and 
favourites  ;  and  ffie  exhibited  no  decided  inclination 
which  could  influence  llate  affairs,  except  a  Strong  de¬ 
fire  for  tory  principle:.,  both  in  church  and  llate.  In 
the  commencement  of  her  reign,  being  entirely  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  (he  was  induced 
to  follow  out  the  premeditated  defigns  of  her  prede- 
ceffors  with  refpeft  to  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  and 
for  many  years  repeated  fuccefs  attended  her  armies 
with  glory.  Thefe  were  at  length,  after  a  fruitlefs  pro¬ 
traction  of  hodilitics,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713.  This  peace  was  chieilv  owing  to  the  acquir¬ 
ed  influence  of  a  female  favourite  of  the  oppofite  party. 
By  ana6I  of  the  legidnturein  the  year  1706,  the  union  of 
the  Englifli  and  Seottiffi  nations  was  formed,  which  event 
contributed  more  than  t he  former  towards  the  profpeii- 
ty  o'  the  kingdom.  Y et  thefe  fuccef-ful  events  prevent¬ 
ed  not  the  contention  of  parties  which  prevailed  during 
the  greated  part  of  her  reign.  And  about  the  clofe  of 
it,  when  this  fpirit  wa«  jufl  on  the  eve  of  breaking  into 
a  flame,  the  queen  manifeded  an  ardent  delire,  that  the 
exiled  part  of  her  family  fliould  fuccecd  to  the  llirone, 


and  fo  conduced  towards  the  fuperiority  of  the  tories,  as  Anne-, 
that  they  were  inclined  to  puffi  to  the  utmod  extremity  1  ■■■-/— 
their  plans,  with  refpeft  to  the  government  both  of 
the  church  and  date.  The  death  of  Queen  Anne  in 
Augud  1714,  of  a  dropfy,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign,  was  therefore  equally 
to  the  difapointment  of  the  one,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
the  other.  In  her  private  dation  ffie  fupported  the 
chara&er  of  an  amiable  woman,  and  not  devoid  of  un- 
derdanding,  although  her  indolence  and  yielding  tem¬ 
per  prevented  her  from  exerting  it.  She  was  general¬ 
ly  well  beloved  by  her  fubjeils,  whole  prejudices  co¬ 
incided  with  her  own,  and  the  title  of  the  Good  §>iieen 
Anne  bed  expreffes  their  fentiments.  Although  her 
own  difpofitions  and  accompliffiments  had  no  (bare  in 
the  honour,  yet  this  age  was  rendered  a  fort  of  Augu- 
dan  age  of  Britiflr  literature,  on  account  of  the  feveral 
eminent  writers  who  flouriffied  under  her  reign  (Gen. 

Biog .). 

ANNE  Bo/eyn,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  nobleman  of 
a  powerful  family,  and  numerous  alliances.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  her  mother,  and  during- 
the  reign  of  the  former  king  her  father  had  been 
honoured  with  feveral  embaffies.  Mary  the  king’s 
dder,  who  married  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  carried 
over  this  lady  with  her  at  an  early  age,  where  die  im¬ 
bibed  the  freedom,  the  vivacity,  and  the  opennefs  of 
manners  of  that  nation.  After  the  death  of  Lewis, 
that  queen  returned  to  England,  ar.d  Anne  continued  to 
attend  her  royal  midrtfs.  Having  feme  time  after  left 
her  fervice,  die  was  introduced  into  the  family  of  the 
duchefs  of  Alen^on.  In  addition  to  all  her  acquired 
accompliffiments,  ffie  poffeffed  the  greated  perfenal  ele¬ 
gance,  and  was  highly  famed  in  that  age. 

Hi  dory  does  not  explicitly  mention  whether  or  not 
it  was  on  her  account,  but  upon  her  return  to  England 
the  king  expreded  bis  fcruples  concerning  his  union 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Enamoured,  however, 
of  Anne,  lie  expreffed  his  attachment  to  her;  but 
ffie  was  poffeffed  of  too  much  virtue  and  policy,  to  con¬ 
fer  any  improper  favours.  This  prudent  and  vir¬ 
tuous  redraint  only  inereafed  the  paffion  of  Henry  ; 
and  placing  her  at  court,  he  didinguiffied  her  by  many 
marks  of  royal  favour.  The  impetuous  king  at  length 
came  to  the  refelution  to  divorce  his  queen,  to  make 
way  for  his  favourite  Anne.  In  this  indance,  the  in¬ 
jury  done  to  that  queen  proved  the  caufe  of  the  final 
feparation  of  England  from  the  dominion  of  the  pope. 

Various  delays  and  difficulties  occurring  to  the  divorce, 

Henry  privately  married  Anne  during  the  month  of 
November  1532,  and  in  April  following  lie  publicly 
declared  her  queen  of  England.  The  famous  queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  fird  fruits  of  this  marriage,  who  was 
born  the  September  following.  For  feme  time  ffie  en¬ 
joyed  a  confiderable  flaare  of  the  royal  favour,  and  fhe 
made  ufe  of  that  influence  in  fubduing  the  haughty 
prelate  Wolfey,  and  widening  the  breach  between  the 
king  and  the  pope.  But  this  favour  was  not  of  long 
continuance  ;  for  the  king,  ever  varying  in  his  temper, 
and  difappointed  at  her  being  brought  'n  bed  of  .1  dead 
male  child,  imbibed  a  new  paflion  for  Jane  Seymour; 
and  (roubh-d  at  the  evil  inclinations  of  the  Catholics, 
be  allowed  the  jealnufv  of  conjugal  affedlion  to  enter 
his  bofom,  which  her  thoughtlcfs  demeanour  tended  in 
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a  great  meafure  to  realize.  The  king’s  jealoufy  ftill 
increating,  lire  was  acculed  of  adultery  with  feveral  of 
the  houfehold  officers,  and  even  with  her  own  brother, 
Lord  Rochfort.  She  was  accordingly  tried  on  a  charge 
of  high -treafon,  and  although  proof  was  very  fcanty, 
yet  the  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  ;  which  fen- 
tence  was  executed  in  May  1536.  Her  behaviour  on 
that  occafion  was  a  Angular  mixture  of  firmnefs  and 
unufual  levity.  She  avowed  being  guilty  of  many  ex- 
ceffes,  yet  to  the  laft  refolutely  denied  any  ferious  guilt. 
Although  her  chara&er  has  been  greatly  depreciated 
by  feveral  authors,  yet  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the 
king  after  condemnation,  gives  a  much  higher  idea  of 
her  character  than  thefe  partial  accounts  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  convey. 

The  important  part  which  (he  and  her  daughter  afted 
in  the  Reformation  has  drawn  upon  her  memory  many 
malignant  and  vicious  Rories,  by  tbofe  of  the  Catholic 
party,  who  were  likewife  induced  to  this  by  the  ex- 
peftation  of  being  conducive  to  the  injury  of  Protef- 
tantilm,  by  ftigmatizing  the  various  characters  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  its  promoters.  Thefe  various  accounts  are, 
however,  for  the  molt  part  refuted  by  faCts  univerfally 
known,  or  have  no  evidence  or  probability  by  which 
tiiey  may  be  fupported.  Refpecting  her  innocence  of 
the  charge  on  which  (he  loft  her  life,  it  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  yet  it  appears  to  be  lefs  certain  that  (he 
was  guilty  than  that  her  hulband  was  a  bloody  and  ca¬ 
pricious  tyrant.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

St  ANNE's  Day ,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
celebrated  by  the  Latins  on  the  26th  of  July,  but  by 
the  Greeks  on  the  9th  of  December.  It  is  kept  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Anne  or  Anna,  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

ANNEALING,  by  the  workmen  called  nea/ing ,  is 
particularly  ufed  in  making  glafs  :  it  confifts  in  placing 
the  bottles,  &c.  whilft  hot,  in  a  kind  of  oven  or  fur¬ 
nace,  where  they  are  fuffcred  to  cool  gradually  :  they 
would  otherwife  be  too  brittle  for  ufe. —  Metals  are  ren¬ 
dered  hard  and  brittle  by  hammering  :  they  are  there¬ 
fore  made  red  hot,  in  order  to  recover  their  malleabili¬ 
ty  ;  and  this  is  called  nealing. 

1  he  difference  between  unannealed  and  annealed 
glals,  with  refpeCl  to  brittlenefs,  is  very  remarkable. 
When  an  unannealed  glafs  veflel  is  broken,  it  often 
tlies  into  a  fmall  powder,  with  a  violence  feemingly  very 
unproportioned  to  the  ftroke  it  has  received.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  from  a  very 
flight  ftroke  than  from  one  of  fome  coniiderable  force. 
One  of  thofe  veffels  will  often  reftft  the  effefts  of  a 
piftol  bullet  dropt  into  it  from  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet ;  yet  a  grain  of  fand  falling  into  it  will  make 
it  burft  into  fmall  fragments.  This  takes  place  fume- 
times  immediately  on  dropping  the  fand  into  it:  but 
often  the  veflel  will  (land  (or  feveral  minutes  after, 
feemingly  fecure  ;  and  then,  without  any  new  injury, 
it  will  fly  to  pieces.  If  the  veflel  be  very  thin,  it  does 
not  break  in  this  manner,  but  feems  to  poffefs  all  the 
properties  of  annealed  glals. 

The  fame  phenomena  are  ftill  more  ftrikingly  feen  in 
glafs  drops  or  tears.  They  are  globular  at  one  end, 
and  taper  to  a  fmall  tail  at  the  other.  They  are  the 
drops  which  fall  from  the  melted  mafs  of  glafs  on  the 
rods  on  which  the  bottles  are  made.  They  drop  into 
the  tubs  of  water  which  are  ufed  in  the  work;  the 
greater  part  of  them  burft  immediately  in  the  water. 
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When  thofe  that  remain  entire  are  examined,  they  dif-  Annealing, 
cover  all  the  properties  of  unannealed  glafs  in  the  high-  ■  —  t -■ 
eft  degree.  They  will  bear  a  fmart  ftroke  on  the 
thick  end  without  breaking  but  if  the  fmall  tail  be 
broken,  they  burft  into  fmall  powder  with  a  loud  ex- 
plofion.  They  appear  to  burft  with  more  violence, 
and  the  powder  is  fmaller,  in  an  exbaufted  receiver  than 
in  the  open  air.  When  they  are  annealed,  they  lufe 
thefe  properties. 

Glafs  is  one  «f  thofe  bodies  which  increafe  in  bulk 
when  paffing  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  (late.  When  it  is 
allowed  to  cryftallize  regularly,  the  particles  are  fo  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  it  has  a  fibrous  texture  :  it  is  elaftic,  and 
fufceptible  of  long-continued  vibrations  ;  but  when  a 
mafs  of  melted  glafs  is  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  cold, 
the  furface  cryftallizes,  and  forms  a  folid  (hell  round 
the  interior  fluid  parts  :  this  prevents  them  from  ex¬ 
panding  when  they  become  folid.  They,  therefore, 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  a  regular  cryflallization 
but  are  compreffed  together  with  little  mutual  cohe- 
fion  :  On  the  contrary,  they  prefs  outward  to  occupy 
more  fpace,  but  are  prevented  by  the  external  cruft. 

In  conlequence  of  the  effort  of  expanfion  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts,  the  greater  number  of  glafs  drops  burft  in 
cooling  ;  and  thofg  which  remain  entire  are  not  regu¬ 
larly  cryftallized.  ’  A  fmart  ftroke  upon  them  commu¬ 
nicates  a  vibration  to  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  nearly 
fynchronous  in  every  part  :  and  therefore  the  effort  of 
expanfion  has  little  more  effeft  than  if  the  body  were 
at  reft  ;  but  the  fmall  tail  and  the  furface  only  are  re¬ 
gularly  cryftallized.  If  the  tail  be  broken,  this  com¬ 
municates  a  vibration  along  the  cryftallized  furface, 
without  reaching  the  internal  parts.  By  this  they  are 
allowed  fome  expanfion  j  and  overcoming  the  cohefion 
of  the  thin  outer  fliell,  they  burft  it,  and  are  difperfed 
in  powder. 

In  an  unannealed  glafs  veflel,  the  fame  thing  takes 
place.  Sometimes  the  vibration  may  continue  for  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  internal  parts  overcome 
the  refiftance.  If  the  veflel  be  very  thin,  the  regular 
cryflallization  extends  through  the  whole  thicknefs;  or 
at  leaft  the  quantity  of  compreffed  matter  in  the  middle 
is  fo  inconfiderable  as  to  be  incapable  of  burfting  the 
external  plate. 

By  the  procefs  of  annealing,  the  glafs  is  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a  (late  approaching  to  fluidity  ;  the  heat 
increafes  the  bulk  of  the  cryftallized  part,  and  renders 
it  fo  foft,  that  the  internal  parts  have  the  opportunity 
of  expanding  and  forming  a  regular  cry  ftallization. 

A  fimilar  procefs  is  now  ufed  for  rendering  kettles 
and  other  veffels  of  caft  iron  lefs  brittle  :  of  it  the  fame 
explanation  may  be  given.  The  greater  number  of  me¬ 
tals  diminifti  in  bulk  when  they  pafs  from  a  fluid  to  a 
folid  (late  j  iron,  on  the  contrary,  expands. 

When  caft  iron  is  broken,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  compofed  of  grains :  forged  or  bar  iron  appears 
to  confift  of  plates.  Forged  iron  has  long  been  pro¬ 
cured,  by  placing  a  mafs  of  caft  iron  under  large  ham¬ 
mers,  and  making  it  undergo  violent  and  repeated  com- 
preffion.  A  procefs  is  now  ufed  for  converting  caft 
iron  into  forged,  by  heat  alone.  The  caft  iron  is  pla¬ 
ced  in  an  air  furnace,  and  kept  for  feveral  hours  in  a 
degree  of  heat,  by  which  it  is  brought  near  to  a  fluid 
date.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and  is 
found  to  be  Converted  into  forged  iron.  This  procefs 
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Annealing.  Is  conducted  under  a  patent ;  although,  if  Reaumur’s' 
*•* — ■  experiments  upon  call  iron  be  confulted,  it  will  appear 
not  to  be  a  new  dil’covery. 

By  thefe  experiments,  it  is  afcertained,  that  if  cad 
iron  be  expofed  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  heat  confi- 
*  derably  below  its  melting  point,  the  texture  and  pro¬ 
perties  are  not  changed  :  but  if  it  be  kept  in  a  heat 
near  the  melting  point,  the  furface  foon  becomes  lamel- 
lated  like  forged  iron  ;  and  the  lamellated  flrudure  ex¬ 
tends  farther  into  the  mafs  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  that  degree  of  heat.'' 
When  it  is  continued  for  a  fufficient  time,  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  gradually,  it  is  found  to  poffcfs  the  la- 
mellated  flru£lure  throughout. 

Cad  iron,  then,  is  brittle,  becaufe  it  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  crydallizing  regularly.  When  it  is  ex¬ 
pofed  to  cold  while  fluid,  the  furface  becoming  folid, 
prevents  the  inner  parts  from  expanding  and  arran¬ 
ging  themfelves  into  regular  crydals.  When  cad  iron 
is  brought  near  to  the  melting  point,  and  continued  for 
a  fufficient  length  of  time  in  that  degree  of  heat,  the 
particles  have  the  opportunity  of  arranging  themfelves 
into  that  form  of  crydals  by  which  forged  iron  is  di- 
ftinguiffied,  and  by  which  it  poffeffes  cohefion  and  all 
its  properties. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  other  elTential 
difference  between  forged  and  cad  iron,  except  what 
arifes  from  the  cryflallization.  Cad  iron  is  indeed  of¬ 
ten  not  fuffieiently  purifled  from  other  fubdances  which 
are  mixed  with  the  calx.  It  appears  alfo  to  contain  a 
conflderable  quantity  of  calx  unreduced  •,  for  during 
the  procefs  for  converting  it  into  forged  iron,  by  heat 
alone,  a  pale  flame  arifes  from  the  metal  till  near  the 
end  of  the  procefs.  This  is  owing  to  fixed  air  which 
the  heat  forces  off  from  the  calx.  The  expulfion  of 
this  air  reduces  the  calx,  and  thereby  frees  the  metal 
from  that  injurious  mixture. 

That  this  explanation  of  the  annealing  of  iron  is 
probable,  appears  alfo  from  tire  well-known  fad!  of 
forged  iron  being  incomparably  more  difficult  of  funon 
than  call  iron.  A  piece  of  forged  iron  requires  a  very 
violent  heat  to  melt  it  ;  but  when  it  is  reduced  to  a 
fmall  powder,  it  melts  in  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat. 
Iron  diminilhes  in  bulk  when  it  paffes  into  a  fluid  Hate, 
while  mod  other  metals  increafe  in  volume.  The  ex- 
panfion  which  heat  occafions  in  bringing  them  to  their 
melting  point,  will  be  favourable  to  their  fluidity,  by 
gradually  bringing  the  particles  to  the  fame  ftate  of 
feparation  in  which  they  are  when  the  mafs  is  fluid  5 
but  the  expanfion  of  iron  by  heat  removes  it  farther 
from  that  date,  and  keeps  it  in  the  date  which  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  continuance  of  it  in  a  crydallized  form. 
It  will  not  melt  till  the  heat  expand  it  fo  much  that 
the  cohefion  of  crydallization  be  overcome.  When  it 
is  reduced  to  a  minute  powder  before  it  be  expofed  to 
the  heat,  it  melts  fooner.  The  crydals  having  been  de- 
droyed,  that  cohefion  has  no  effed!  in  preventing  it  from 
paffing  into  a  date  of  fluidity. 

Upon  the  fame  principles  may  be  explained  the  al- 
mod  peculiar  property  of  welding  poffeffed  by  iron,  and 
the  converfion  of  forged  iron  into  ft  eel. 

But  perhaps  they  may  alfo  be  applied  to  platina,  a 
metal  which  has  lately  gained  much  attention.  It 
poffeffes  fome  of  the  properties  of  iron.  It  is  dill  more 
difficult  of  fufion  than  that  metal.  It  is  fufceptible  of 
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being  welded.  The  natural  grains  of  it  can  (esreely  Annecy, 
be  melted  in  the  focus  of  the  mod  powerful  burning  Annefley* 
glafs ;  but  when  it  is  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  pre-  v 
cipitated  by  potafti,  it  has  been  melted  in  fmall  glo¬ 
bules  by  the  blowpipe.  V.  hen  precipitated  by  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammoniac,  it  has  been  melted  in  a  conflderable 
mafs  in  the  heat  of  a  furnace  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  be  hard 
and  brittle. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  a  mafs  of 
it  in  a  malleable  date,  but  without  fuccefs.  It  is  faid 
that  the  procefs  is  now  difeovered  by  a  chcmift  in  Spain. 

The  treatment  of  the  metal  is  probably  very  fimple. 

Perhaps  it  only  coofids  in  precipitating  it  in  a  minute 
powder  from  aqua  regia,  expofing  it  to  a  lining  heat 
which  melts  it,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  in  a  dale 
nearly  fluid,  that  it  may,  like  iron,  crydallize  regularly  : 
by  this  it  will  poffefs  all  its  metallic  properties. 

ANNECY,  a  city  of  Savoy,  feated  between  Cham- 
berry  and  Geneva,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  from  whence  run  feveral  brooks,  which  flow 
through  the  town,  and  uniting  at  length,  form  a  river. 

There  are  piazzas  in  moil  of  the  flreets  of  the  town, 
which  ferve  to  ffielter  the  inhabitants  from  rain.  It 
has  feVeral  collegiate  and  pariffi  churches,  as  well  as 
convents  for  men  and  women.  The  lake  is  about  nine 
miles  long  and  four  broad.  E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat. 
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ANNESLEY,  Arthur,  earl  of  Anglefey,  and 
lord  privy  feal  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  was  the 
fon  of  Sir  Francis  Anneflev,  Baronet,  Lord  Mount- 
Norris,  and  Vifcount  Valentia,  in  Ireland  \  and  was 
born  at  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  July  1614.  He  was 
for  fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  after¬ 
wards  dudied  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  had  a 
conflderable  (hare  in  the  public  tranfa£!ions  of  the  lad 
century  j  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  fat 
in  the  parliament  held  at  Oxford  j  but  afterwards  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  the  oppofite  party,  and  was  fent 
commiffioner  to  Ulder,  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the  re¬ 
bel  Owen  Roe  O’Neal.  He  engaged  in  feveral  other 
affairs  with  great  fuccefs.  He  was  prefident  of  the 
council  of  date  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  and  was  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  Redoration  ; 
foon  after  which,  King  Charles  II.  railed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Anneflev,  of 
Newport- Pagnel,  Bucks ;  and  a  ffiort  time  after  he  was 
made  earl  of  Anglefey.  During  that  reign  he  was 
employed  in  fome  very  important  affairs,  was  made 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  afterwards  lord  privy  feal. 

In  Oclober  1680,  his  lordfhip  was  charged  by  one 
Dangerfield,  in  an  information  delivered  upon  oatn, 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  difle  evidence  in  relation  to  the  Popifli  plot,  and 
to  promote  the  belief  of  a  Prefbyterian  one.  The  un- 
eafinefs  he  received  from  this  attack  did  not  prevent 
his  fpeaking  his  opinion  freely  of  thofe  matters  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Popifli  plot. 

About  the  fame  time  he  anfwered  the  Lord  Caftle- 
haven’s  Memoirs,  in  which  that  nobleman  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  paint  the  Irifli  rebellion  in  the  lighted  colours  ; 
and  a  (harp  difpute  was  raifed,  which  ended  in  the 
feal’s  being  taken  from  him.  He  was  a  perfon  of 
great  abilities,  had  uncommon  learning,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  conllitution  and  laws  of  England. 

He  wrote,  befides  his  Animadverfions  on  Cafllehaven’s 
3  C  Memoirs, 
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Annexi-  Memoirs,  I.  The  Privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and 
tion,  Commons  ftated.  2.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Houfe  of 
Anaihita-  Lorjs>  3,  Memoirs.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Troubles 
.  in  Ireland, from  the  rebellion  in  161 1  till  the  Relloration. 

5.  Truth  unveiled,  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ; — and  fome  other  works.  He  died  in  April,  1 686, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  j  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  James. 

ANNEXATION,  in  Law,  a  term  ufed  to  imply 
the  uniting  of  lands  or  rents  to  the  crown. 

ANNIHILATION,  the  aft  ofreducingany  created 
being  into  nothing. 

Chrifiians,  Heathens,  Jews,  Siamefe,  Perfians,  divines, 
philofophers,  &c.  have  their  peculiarfyflems,  fentiments, 
conjectures,  not  to  fay  dreams,  concerning  annihilation  j 
and  we  find  great  difputes  among  them  about  the  reali¬ 
ty,  the  pofTibility ,  the  means,  meal'ures,  prevention,  ends, 
&c.  of  annihilation. 

The  firft  notions  of  the  production  of  a  thing  from, 
or  reduftion  of  it  to,  nothing,  Dr  Burnet  Ihows,  arofe 
from  the  Chriftian  theology  5  the  words  creation  and  an- 
nihilation ,  in  the  fenfe  now  given  to  them,  having  been 
equally  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Latins. 

The  ancient  philofophers  in  effeft  denied  all  annihi¬ 
lation  as  well  as  creation,  refolving  all  the  changes  in 
the  wmrld  into  new  modifications,  without  fuppofing 
the  production  of  any  thing  new,  or  deftruftion  of  the 
old.  By  daily  experience,  they  faw  compounds  dif- 
folved  ;  and  that  in  their  diffolution  nothing  perilhed 
but  their  union  or  connexion  of  parts  :  when  in  death 
the  body  and  foul  were  feparated,  the  man  they  held 
was  gone,  but  that  the  fpirit  remained  in  its  original  the 
great  foul  of  the  world,  and  the  bod)  in  its  earth  from 
whence  it  came  ;  thefe  were  again  wrought  by  nature 
into  new  compofitions,  and  entered  new  Hates  of  being 
which  bad  no  relation  to  the  former.  * 

The  Perfian  bramins  hold,  that  after  a  certain  period 
of  time,  confiding  of  71  joogs,  God  not  only  annihilates 
the  whole  univerfe,  but  every  thing  elfe,  angels,  fouls, 
fpirits,  and  all,  by  which  he  returns  to  the  fame  Hate  he 
was  in  before  the  creation  )  but  that,  having  breathed  a 
while,  he  goes  to  work  again,  and  a  new  creation  arifes, 
to  ('.bull  7  1  joogs  more,  and  then  to  be  annihilated  in  its 
turn.  Thus  they  hold  there  have  been  almoft  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  worlds  :  but  how  many  joogs  are  elapfed 
fince  the  laft  creation,  they  cannot  certainly  tell  ;  only 
in  an  almanack  written  in  the  Shanfcrit  language  in 
1672,  the  world  is  faid  to  be  then  3,892,771  years  old 
fro  n  the  laft  creation. 

The  Siamefe  heaven  is  exaftly  the  hell  of  fome  Soci- 
nians  and  other  Chriftian  writers  5  who,  fhocked  with 
the  horrible  profpeft  of  eternal  torments,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  fyftem  of  annihilation.  This  fyftem  feems 
countenanced  by.  Scripture  )  for  that  the  words  death , 
deJlruBion ,  and  perijhing,  whereby  the  punifhment  of 
the  n  icked  is  moft  frequently  expreffed  in  Scripture,  do 
moll  properly  import  annihilation  and  an  utter  end  of 
being.  To  this  Tillotfon  anfwers,  that  thefe  words,  as 
well  as  thofe  correfponding  to  them  in  other  languages, 
are  often  ufed,  both  in  Scripture  and  other  writings, 
to  fignify  a  ftate  of  great  mifery  and  buffering,  without 
the  utter  extinftion  of  the  miferable.  Thus  God  is  of¬ 
ten  faid  in  Scripture  to  bring  deJlruBion  on  a  nation, 
when  he  fends  judgment  upon  them,  but  without  ex¬ 


terminating  or  making  an  end  of  them.  So,  in  other  Annihik- 
languages,  it  is  frequent,  by  perijhing ,  to  exprefs  a  per-  tion. 
foil’s  being  made  miferable  )  as  in  that  known  pafl’age  in  v— — 
Tiberius’s  letter  to  the  Roman  fenate :  lla  me  dii,  dece- 
que  omnes ,  peju  r  perdant ,  quatn  hodie  perire  me  fenlio. 

As  to  the  word  death,  a  ftate  of  mifery  which  is  as  bad, 
or  worfe  than  death,  may  properly  enough  be  called  by 
that  name  \  and  thus  the  punifhment  of  wicked  men  af¬ 
ter  the  day  of  judgment  is  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
frequently  called  the  fecond  death. 

Some  Chriftian  writers  allow  a  long  time  of  the  moft 
terrible  torments  of  finners  •,  and  after  that  fuppofe 
that  there  {hall  be  an  utter  end  of  their  being.  Of 
this  opinion  Irenseus  appears  to  have  been  )  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  du  Pin,  taught  that  the  fouls,  at  leaft  of 
the  wicked,  would  not  fublift  eternally  5  but  that,  after 
having  undergone  their  torments  for  a  certain  period, 
they  would  at  laft  ceafe  to  be  at  all.  But  Tillemont, 

Petit,  Didier,  and  others,  endeavour  to  defend  Irenams 
from  this  imputation,  as  being  too  favourable  to  the 
wicked. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  among  divines,  whether, 
at  the  confummation  of  all  things,  this  earth  is  to  be 
annihilated,  or  only  purified,  and  fitted  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  fome  new  order  of  beings.  Gerard  in  his  Com¬ 
mon  Places,  and  Hakewil  in  his  Apology,  contend  ear- 
neftly  for  a  total  abolition  or  annihilation.  Ray,  Cal- 
met,  and  others,  think  the  fyftem  of  renovation  or  refti- 
tution  more  probable,  and  more  confonant  to  Scripture, 
reafon,  and  antiquity.  The  fathers  who  have  treated  on 
the  queftionare  divided)  fome  holding  that  the  univerfe 
{hall  not  be  annihilated,  but  only  its  external  face 
changed  )  others  afferting,  that  the  fubftance  of  it  {hall 
be  deftroyed. 

How  widely  have  the  fentiments  of  mankind  differ¬ 
ed  as  to  the  poftibility  and  impoflibility  of  annihilation! 
According  to  fome,  nothing  fo  difficult  j  it  requires  the 
infinite  power  of  the  Creator  to  effeft  it  :  fome  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  God  him- 
felf.  According  to  others  nothing  fo  eafy  :  Exiftence 
is  a  ftate  of  violence  j  all  things  are  continually  endea¬ 
vouring  to  return  to  their  primitive  nothing ;  it  requires 
no  power  at  all  •,  it  will  do  itfelfj  nay,  what  is  more, 
it  requires  an  infinite  power  to  prevent  it. 

Many  authors  confider  prefervation  as  a  continual  re- 
produftion  of  a  thing,  which,  fubfifting  no  longer  of  it 
felf,  would  every  moment  return  into  nothing.  Gaffendi 
on  the  contrary  afferts,  that  the  world  may  indeed  be 
annihilated  by  the  fame  power  which  firft  created  it, 
but  that  to  continue  it  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  power 
of  prefervation. 

Some  divines,  of  which  number  the  learned  Bifhop 
King  feems  to  be,  hold  annihilation  for  the  greateft  of 
all  evils,  worfe  than  even  the  utmoft  torments  of  hell 
flames  )  whilft  others,  with  fome  of  the  eaftern  philofo¬ 
phers,  acknowledge  annihilation  for  the  ultimate  pitch 
of  happinefs  human  nature  is  capable  of  )  that  fovereign 
good,  that  abfolute  beatitude,  fo  long  vainly  {ought  for 
by  the  philofophers,  is  found  here.  No  wonder  it  had 
been  fo  long  concealed  )  for  who  would  have  thought  of 
looking  for  the  fummum  bonum ,  where  others  have  placed 
the  fum  of  mifery  ? 

The  faid  prelate  propofes  it  as  a  queftion,  Whether 
fuffering  eternal  torments  be  a  greater  evil  than  not  ex- 
ifting  ?  He  thinks  it  highly  prebable,  that  the  damned 

will 
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Anni  will  be  fuch  fools,  that  feeling  their  own  mifery  in  the 
II  molt  exquifite  degree,  they  will  rather  applaud  their  own 
Annobon.  conduct,  and  choofe  to  be,  and  to  be  what  they  are,  ra- 
"  ther  than  not  to  be  at  all;  fond  of  their  condition,  how¬ 
ever  wretched,  like  people  enraged,  they  will  perfift  in 
their  former  fentiments  without  opening  their  eyes  to 
their  folly,  and  perfevere  by  way  of  indignation  and  re¬ 
venge.  Mr  Bayle  refutes  him  on  this  head  ;  but  might, 
one  would  think,  have  laved  himfelf  the  trouble. 

The  Talapoins  hold  it  the  fupreme  degree  of  happi- 
nefs  to  have  the  foul  totally  annihilated,  and  freed  from 
the  burden  and  flavery  of  tranfmigrations.  They  fpeak 
of  three  Talapoins,  who,  after  a  great  number  of  tranf- 
migrations,  became  gods  ;  and  when  arrived  at  this  (late, 
procured  this  further  reward  of  their  merit,  to  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  The  ultimate  reward  of  the  higheft  perfection 
man  can  arrive  at  is  neiurepan,  or  annihilation  ;  which 
at  length  is  granted  to  thole  who  are  perfectly  pure  and 
good,  after  their  fouls  have  wandered  many  thoufand 
years  through  various  bodies. 

ANNI  NUBILES,  in  Law,  denotes  the  marriageable 
ao-e  of  a  woman,  viz.  after  the  has  arrived  at  twelve. 

°  ANNIVERSARY,  the  annual  return  of  any  re¬ 
markable  day.  Anniverfary  days,  in  old  times,  more 
particularly  denoted  thofe  days  in  which  an  office  was 
yearly  performed  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  or  the 
martyrdom  of  the  faints  was  yearly  celebrated  in  the 
church. 

ANNOBON,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft 
of  Loango,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  It  lies  in 
E.  Long.  5.  10.  S.  Lat.  1.  50.  and  receives  its  name 
from  being  difcovered  on  New-year’s-day.  According 
to  Pyrard,  it  is  about  five  or  fix  French  leagues  in  com- 
pafs  ;  but  Baudrand  fays,  it  is  ten  leagues  round.  Here 
are  two  high  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  being  con¬ 
tinually  covered  with  cloud?,  occafion  frequent  rains. 
On  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  ifland  are  two  rocks ;  one  of 
which  is  low,  and  upon  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
fea  ;  the  other  higher  and  larger,  but  both  danger¬ 
ous  in  the  night  to  (hipping  ;  but  between  them  the 
channel  is  deep  and  clear.  Thefe  rocks  are  inhabited 
by  vail  numbers  of  birds,  fo  tame,  that  the  failors  fre¬ 
quently  catch  them  with  their  hands.  On  the  fame 
fide  of  the  ifland  is  a  convenient  watering  place  at  the 
foot  of  a  rivulet,  which  tumbles  from  the  mountains 
down  to  a  valley  covered  with  orange  and  citron  trees, 
&c.  and  affording  a  pleafant  and  refrelhing  (hade  ;  but 
the  road  on  the  north-weft  fide  is  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous,  though  moft  frequented  by  (hips  who  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  touching  upon  the  continent.  In  either 
place  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  on  account  of  the  violent  breaking  of  the  fea, 
and  a  (tone  intrenchment  erected  by  the  negroes,  from 
which  they  annoy  all  ftrangers  that  attempt  to  land. 
The  true  road  for  (hipping  lies  on  the  north-eaft  fide, 
where  they  may  anchor  in  feven,  ten,  thirteen,  or  fix- 
teen  fathoms,  on  a  fine  fand  clofe  to  the  land,  oppofite 
to  the  village  where  the  negroes  have  thrown  up  their 
intrenchments. 

The  climate  is  wholefome,  and  the  air  clear  and  fe- 
rene  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Every  part  of 
the  ifland  is  watered  by  pleafant  brooks  and  frelh  wa¬ 
ter  fprings,  which,  however,  at  the  new  and  full  moons, 
or  in  all  high  tides,  acquire  a  brackilhnefs.  The  banks 
of  every  rivulet  are  covered  with  palms,  whence  the  in¬ 


habitants  extraft  their  wine  by  incifion.  Here  are  a  Annobon 
number  of  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  Turkey  corn,  || 
rice,  millet,  yams,  potatoes,  &c.  and  afford  pafture  for  Annual, 
abundance  of  oxen,  lheep,  goats,  &c.  Poultry  and  fifti  * 
alfo  abound  here  :  but  the  only  mercantile  production 
is  cotton,  which  is  efieemed  equal  in  quality  to  any  pro¬ 
duced  in  India,  though  the  quantity  is  fmall. 

In  the  year  1605,  the  Dutch  admiral  Matelief 
found  200  negroes,  and  two  Portuguefe,  on  Annobon, 
moft  of  them  able  to  bear  arms,  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  and  trained  up  in  military  difcipline.  La  Croix 
fays,  it  has  a  town  oppofite  to  the  road  that  contains 
above  100  houfes,  the  whole  furrounded  by  a  parapet. 

Moft  of  their  dwellings  are  cane  huts.  In  the  whole 
ifland  there  is  not  a  fingle  houfe  built  of  (tone,  and 
only  two  of  wood,  which  belong  to  the  Portuguefe. 

All  the  inhabitants  are  meanly  clothed  ;  the  women 
go  bareheaded,  and  have  alfo  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  naked,  modelly  being  defended  by  a  piece  of 
linen  wrapt  under  their  ftomach,  and  falling  down  in 
the  form  of  a  petticoat,  or  wide  apron,  to  the  knees. 

As  to  the  men,  they  wear  only  a  linen  girdle  round 
the  loins,  with  a  fmall  flap  before.  The  women  carry 
their  children  on  their  backs,  and  fuckle  them  over 
the  (houlder.  All  the  inhabitants  are  fubjedt  to  the 
Portuguefe  governor,  who  is  the  chief  perfon  in  the 
ifland  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  negroes  have  their 
own  chief  fubordinate  to  him.  They  are  all  rigid  Ca¬ 
tholics,  having  either  been  compelled  or  perfuaded  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Portuguefe  to  embrace  that  faith  ; 
and,  like  all  other  converts,  they  are  bigotted  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  novelty  of  the  belief,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  true  tenets. 

ANNO  Domini,  i.  e.  the  year  of  our  Lord;  the 
computation  of  time  from  our  Saviour’s  incarnation. 

ANNOM1NATION,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  fame  with 
whatisotherwifecalled paronomajia.  See  Paronomasia. 

ANNONA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  provifion 
for  a  year  of  all  forts,  as  of  fle(h,  wine,  &c.  but  efpeci- 
ally  of  corn.  Annona  is  likewife  the  allowance  of  oil, 
fait,  bread,  flefli,  corn,  wine,  hay,  and  draw,  which 
was  annually  provided  by  the  contractors  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  army. 

Annona,  the  Cujlard  Plpple.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANNONAL  FR7EFECTUS,  in  antiquity,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  magiftrate,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  prevent  a 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  to  regulate  the  weight  and 
finenefs  of  bread. 

ANNON  AY,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ardeche,  formerly  Upper  Vivarais,  feated  on 
the  river  Deunre.  E.  Long.  4.  52.  N.  Lat.  45.  15. 

ANNO T,  a  fmall  city  on  the  mountains  of  Provence 
in  France.  E.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  4. 

ANNOTATION,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  brief 
commentary,  or  remark,  upon  a  book  or  writing,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  up  fome  paffage,  or  draw  fome  concluGon 
from  it. 

ANNOTTA.  See  Anotta. 

ANNUAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  returns  every  year,  or  is  always  performed 
within  that  fpace  of  time. 

ANNUAL  Motion  of  the  Earth.  See  Astronomy. 

Annual  Leaves,  are  fuch  leaves  as  come  up  afrefti 
in  the  fpring,  and  perilh  in  w  inter.  Thefe  (land  oppolcd 
to  Evergreens. 

3  C  2 
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ANNUAL  P/a/its,  called  alfo  limply  annuals ,  are  fuch 
as  only  live  their  year,  i.  e.  come  up  in  the  fpring  and 
die  again  in  the  autumn  ;  and  accordingly  are  to  be 
recruited  every  year. 

ANNUALRENT  is  ufed,  in  Scots  Law,  to  denote 
a  yearly  profit  due  by  a  debtor  in  a  fum  of  money  to 
a  creditor  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

Right  of  ANNUALRENT,  in  Scots  Law,  the  original 
method  of  burdening  lands  with  a  yearly  payment  for 
the  loan  of  money,  before  the  taking  of  intereft  for 
money  was  allowed  by  ftatute. 

ANNUEL  of  Norway,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  afts  of  parliament  of  King  James  III.  was  an 
annual  payment  of  a  hundred  merks  fterling,  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  kings 
of  Norway,  in  fatisfaftion  for  fome  pretenfions  which 
the  latter  had  to  the  Scottilh  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a 
conveyance  made  thereof  by  Malcolm  Kenmore,  who 
ufurped  the  crown  after  his  brother’s  deceafe.  This 
annuel  was  firtl  eltablithed  in  1266:  in  confideration 
whereof  the  Norwegians  renounced  all  title  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  illes  of  Scotland.  It  was  paid  till  the 
year  1468,  when  the  annuel,  with  all  its  arrears,  was 
renounced  in  the  contrail  of  marriage  between  King 
James  III.  and  Margaret  daughter  of  Chritlian  I.  king 
of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

ANNUITY,  a  fum  of  money,  payable  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly,  to  continue  a  certain  number  of 
years,  for  ever,  or  for  life. 

An  annuity  is  faid  to  be  in  arrear,  when  it  continues 
unpaid  after  it  falls  due.  And  an  annuity  is  faid  to  be 
in  reverfion,  when  the  purchafer,  upon  paying  the  price, 
does  not  immediately  enter  upon  pofleflion  ;  the  annuity 
not  commencing  till  fome  time  after. 

Intereft  on  annuities  may  be  computed  either  in  the 
way  of  fimple  or  compound  intereft.  But  compound 
intereft  being  found  moft  equitable,  both  for  buyer  and 
feller,  the  computation  by  fimple  intereft  is  univerfally 
difufed. 

I.  Annuities  for  a  certain  time. 

Problem  i.  Annuity,  rate,  and  time,  given  5  to 
find  the  amount,  or  fum  of  yearly  payments,  and  inte- 
reft. 

Rule,  Make  I  the  firft  term  of  a  geometrical  feries, 
and  the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year  the  common  ratio  ; 
continue  this  feries  to  as  many  terms  as  there  are  years 
in  the  queftion,  and  the  fum  of  this  feries  is  the 
amount  of  il.  annuity  for  the  given  years  ;  which,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  given  annuity,  will  produce  the  amount 
fought. 

Example.  An  annuity  of  40I.  payable  yearly,  Is 
forborn  and  unpaid  till  the  end  of  5  years :  What  will 
then  be  due,  reckoning  compound  intereft  at  5  per  cent, 
on  all  the  payments  then  in  arrear  ? 


of  il.  for  a  year ;  to  the  product  add  the  given  annui¬ 
ty,  and  the  fum  is  the  amount  in  3  years,  &c.  The  ' 
former  queftion  wrought  in  this  manner  follows : 


Annuity. 


40  am.  in  1  year.  126.1  am.  in  3  years. 
1.05  1.05 


42.00 

40 

82  am.  in  2  years. 
1.05 


86.10 

40 

1 26.1  am.  in  3  years. 


132.405 

40 


1 72.405  am.  in  4  years. 
1.05  - 


181.02525 

40 


221.02525  am.  in  5  years, 


If  the  given  time  be  years  and  quarters,  find  the 
amount  for  the  whole  years,  as  above  :  then  find  the 
amount  of  il.  for  the  given  quarters  ;  by  which  multi¬ 
ply  the  amount  for  the  whole  years  ;  and  to  the  produff 
add  fuch  a  part  of  the  annuity  as  the  given  quarters  are 
of  a  year. 

If  the  given  annuity  be  payable  half  yearly,  or  quar¬ 
terly,  find  the  amount  of  1).  for  half  a  year  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  ;  by  which  find  the  amount  for  the  feveral  half- 
years  or  quarters,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  amount 
for  the  feveral  years  is  found  above. 


Prob.  2.  Annuity,  rate,  and  time  given  :  to  find 
the  prefent  worth,  or  fum  of  money  that  will  purchafe 
the  annuity. 


Rule.  Find  the  amount  of  the  given  annuity  by  the 
former  problem  ;  and  then,  by  compound  intereft,  find 
the  prefent  worth  of  this  amount,  as  the  fum  due  at  the 
end  of  the  given  time. 

Examp.  What  is  the  prefent  worth  of  an  annuity 
of  40I.  to  continue  5  years,  difcounting  at  5  per  cent, 
compound  intereft  ? 

By  the  former  problem,  the  amount  of  the  given  an¬ 
nuity  for  5  years,  at  5  per  cent,  is  221.02525  ;  and  by 
compound  intereft,  the  amount  of  ll.  for  5  years,  at 
5  per  cent,  is  1.2762815625. 

And,  1.27628x5625)221.02525000(173.179= 
173I.  3s.  7d.  the  prefent  worth  fought. 

The  prefent  worth  may  be  alfo  found  thus  :  By  com¬ 
pound  intereft,  find  the  prefent  worth  of  each  year  by 
itfelf,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  is  the  prefent  worth  fought^ 
The  former  example  done  in  this  way  follows  : 


1.276281  5625)40.000000000(31.3410 
1.21550625)40.0000000  (329080 

i.i57625)4c.oooco  (34*5535 

1.1025)40.000  (36.2811 

1.05)40.0  (38-°952 


i  5  5  4  5 

I  :  1.05  :  1. 1 025  :  1.157625  :  1.21550625  ?  whofe 
fum  is  5.52563125k;  and  4.25563125  X  40  = 
221.02525=2211.  cs.  6d.  the  amount  fought. 

The  amount  may  alfo  be  found  thus  :  Multiply  the 
given  annuity  by  the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year;  to  the 
produff  add  the  given  annuity,  and  the  fum  is  the 
amount  in  two  years ;  which  multiply  by  the  amount 

4 


Prefent  worth 


173.1788 


If  the  annuity  to  be  purchafed  be  in  reverfion,  find 
firft  the  prefent  worth  of  the  annuity,  as  commencing 
immediately,  by  any  of  the  methods  taught  above  ;  and 
then,  by  compound  intereft,  find  the  prefent  worth  of 
that  prefent  worth,  rebating  for  the  time  in  reverfion  ; 
and  this  laft  prefent  worth  is  the  anfwer. 


Ex  AMP  1 


Annuity. 
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Examp.  What  is  the  prefent  worth  of  a  yearly  pen- 
fion  or  rent  of  75).  to  continue  4  years,  but  not  to  com¬ 
mence  till  three  years  hence,  difcounting  at  5  per  cent,  ? 

.05  :  1  :  :  75  :  *53° 

1.05X  1.05  X  1-05  X  1.05=1.21550625 
1. 21 550625)1 500.00000(1  234.05371 

1500 

1234-05371 

265.94629,  prefent  worth  of  the  annuity,  if  it 
was  to  commence  immediately. 

1. 05X  1.05X  1.05=  1.157625  L.  s.  cl. 
1.157625)265.94629(229.7344=229  1  8| 

Prob.  3.  Prefent  worth,  rate,  and  time  given  >  to 
find  the  annui*y. 

Rule.  By  the  preceding  problem,  find  the  prefent 
worth  of  il.  annuity  for  the  rate  and  time  given  -,  and 
then  fay,  As  the  prefent  worth  thus  found  to  il.  an¬ 
nuity,  fo  the  prefent  worth  given  to  its  annuity  ;  that 
is,  divide  the  given  prefent  worth  by  that  of  il.  an¬ 
nuity. 

Examp.  What  annuity,  to  continue  5  years,  will 
174I.  3s.  7d.  purchafe,  allowing  compound  intereft  at 
5  per  cent.  ? 

.05  :  1  :  :  1  :  20I. 

1.05  X  1.05X  1.05  X  1.05x1-05=1  2762815625 

1.2762815625)20.00000000(15.6705 

20 

15.6705 

4.3295  prefent  worth  of  il.  annuity. 

4.3  29)  1 73. 1 79(401.  annuity.  Anf. 

II.  Annuities  for  ever ,  or  freehold  EJlates. 

In  freehold  eftates,  commonly  called  annuities  infee- 
fimple ,  the  things  chiefly  to  be  confidered  are,  1.  The 
annuity  or  yearly  rent.  2-  The  price  or  prefent  worth. 
3.  The  rate  of  intereft.  The  queftions  that  ufually  oc¬ 
cur  on  this  head  will  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems. 

Prob.  i.  Annuity  and  rate  of  intereft  given,  to  find 
the  price. 

As  the  rate  of  il.  to  il.  fo  the  rent  to  the  price. 

Examp.  The  yearly  rent  of  a  fmall  eftate  is  40I.  : 
What  is  it  worth  in  ready  money,  computing  intereft 
at  3i  per  cent.  ? 

As  .035  :  1  :  :  40  :  1142.857142=1.1 142  17  i±. 

Prob.  2.  Price  and  rate  of  intereft  given,  to  find  the 
rent  or  annuity. 

As  il.  to  its  rate,  fo  the  price  to  the  rent. 

Examp.  A  gentleman  purchafes  an  eftate  for  400CI. 
and  has  4*  per  cent,  for  his  money  :  Required  the  rent. 

As  i  :  .045  :  :  4000  :  1  :  180I.  rent  fought. 

Prob.  3.  Price  and  rent  given,  to  find  the  rate  of  in¬ 
tereft. 

As  the  price  to  the  rent,  fo  1  to  the  rate. 

Examp.  An  eftate  of  180I.  yearly  rent  is  bought 
for  4000I. :  What  rate  of  intereft  has  the  purchafer  for 
his  money  ? 


As  4000  :  180I.  :  :  1  :  .045  rate  fought.  Annuity. 

Prob.  4.  The  rate  of  intereft  given,  to  find  how  ' 
many  years  purchafe  an  eftate  is  worth. 

Divide  1  by  the  rate,  and  the  quot  is  the  number 
of  years  purchafe  the  eftate  is  worth. 

Examp.  A  gentleman  is  willing  to  purchafe  an 
eftate,  provided  he  can  have  2{  per  cent,  for  his  money  ; 

How  many  years  purchafe  may  he  offer  ? 

.025)1.000(40  years  purchafe.  Anf. 

Prob.  5.  The  number  of  years  purchafe,  at  which, 
an  eftate  is  bought  or  fold,  given  j  to  find  the  rate  of 
intereft. 

Divide  1  by  the  number  of  years  purchafe,  and  the 
quot  is  the  rate  of  intereft. 

Examp.  A  gentleman  gives  40  years  purchafe  for 
an  eftate  :  What  intereft  has  he  for  his  money  ? 

40)i.000(.025  rate  fought. 

The  computations  hitherto  are  all  performed  by  a 
fingle  divifion  or  multiplication,  and  it  will  fcarcely  be 
perceived  that  the  operations  are  conduced  by  the  rules 
of  compound  intereft  ;  but  when  a  reverfion  occurs,  re- 
courfe  mull  be  had  to  tables  of  annuities  on  compound 
intereft. 

Prob.  6.  The  rate  of  intereft,  and  the  rent  of  a  free¬ 
hold  eftate  in  reverfion,  given  j  to  find  the  prefent  worth 
or  value  of  the  reverfion. 

By  Prob.  1.  find  the  price  or  prefent  worth  of  the 
eftate,  as  if  poffefiion  was  to  commence  prefently  ;  and 
then,  by  the  Tables,  find  the  prefent  value  of  the  given 
annuity,  or  rent,  for  the  years  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  ;  fubtraft  this  value  from  the  former  value,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  value  of  the  reverfion.  * 

Examp.  A  has  the  poffefiion  of  an  eftate  of  130I.  per 
annum,  to  continue  20  years  5  B  has  the  reverfion  of  the 
fame  eftate,  from  that  time  for  ever  :  What  is  the 
value  of  the  eftate,  what  the  value  of  the  20  years  pof¬ 
fefiion,  and  what  the  value  of  the  reverfion,  reckoning 
compound  intereft  at  fix  per  cent.  } 

By  Prob.  I.  .06)130.00(2166.^666  value  of  the  eftate. 

By  Tables  1491.0896  val.  of  the  poffefiion. 

675.5770  val.  of  the  reverfion. 

Prob.  7.  The  price  or  value  of  a  reverfion,  the  time 
prior  to  the  commencement,  and  rate  of  intereft,  given, 
to  find  the  annuity  or  rent. 

By  the  Tables,  find  the  amount  of  the  price  of  the 
reverfion  for  the  years  prior  to  the.commencement -,  and 
then  by  Prob.  3.  find  the  annuity  which  that  amount 
will  purchafe. 

Examp.  The  reverfion  of  a  freehold  eftate,  to  com¬ 
mence  20  years  hence,  is  bought  for  675.577I.  com¬ 
pound  intereft  being  allowed  at  6  per  cent. :  Required 
the  annuity  or  rent  ? 

By  the  Tables  the  amount  of  675.577I  ^  L 

for  20  years,  at  6  per  cent,  is  ^  2166  6 

By  Prob.  2.  2 166.6  X  06=130.0  rent  fought. 

III.  Life  Annuities. 

The  value  of  annuities  for  life  is  determined  froru 
obfervatious  made  on  the  bills  of  mortality.  Dr  Halhrv, 

Mr 
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Annuity.  Mr  Simplon,  and  Monf.  de  Moivre,  are  gentlemen  of 
s— — v — — <  diftinguilhed  merit  in  calculations  of  this  kind. 

Dr  Halley  had  recourfe  to  the  bills  of  mortality  at 
Breflaw,  the  capital  of  Silelia,  as  a  proper  lfandard  for 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  being  a  place  pretty  central, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  not  much  crowded  with 
traffickers  or  foreigners.  He  pitches  upon  loco  per- 
fons  all  born  in  one  year,  and  obferves  how  many  of 
thefe  were  alive  every  year,  from  their  birth  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  laid ,  and  confequently  how  many  died 
each  year,  as  in  the  firft  of  the  following  Tables  ;  which 
is  well  adapted  to  Europe  in  general.  But  in  the  city 
of  London  there  is  obferved  to  be  a  greater  difparity  in 
the  births  and  burials  than  in  any  other  place,  owing 
probably  to  the  vaft  refort  of  people  thither,  in  the  way 
of  commerce,  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  Mr 
Simpfon,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  table  particularly 
fuited  to  thh  populous  city,  pitches  upon  1280  perfons 
all  born  in  the  fame  year,  and  records  the  number  re¬ 
maining  alive  each  year  till  none  were  in  life. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
however  perfeCt  tables  of  this  fort  may  be  in  themfelves, 
and  however  well  adapted  to  any  particular  climate, 
yet  the  conclufions  deduced  from  them  mult  always  be 
uncertain,  being  nothing  more  than  probabilities,  or 
conjectures  drawn  from  the  ulual  period  of  human  life. 
And  the  praCtice  of  buying  and  felling  annuities  on 
lives,  by  rules  founded  on  fuch  principles,  may  be  juft- 
ly  confidered  as  a  fort  of  lottery  or  chance  work,  in 
which  the  parties  concerned  mult  often  be  deceived. 
But  as  eltimates  and  computations  of  this  kind  are  now 
become  fafhionable,  we  lhall  fubjoin  fome  brief  account 
of  fuch  as  appear  molt  material. 


Annuity. 

Mr  Simpfon’s  Table  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  at v— •"v— • 
London. 


Age. 

Per/. 

liv. 

i  Age. 

Per/ 

hv. 

Age. 

Per/ 

liv. 

- : 

Per/ 

liv. 

0 

1280 

24' 

434 

48 

220 

72 

59 

1 

870 

25 

426 

49 

21  2 

73 

54 

2 

700 

26 

418 

5° 

204 

74 

49 

3 

635 

27 

410 

51 

196 

75 

45 

4 

600 

28 

402 

52 

188 

76 

41 

5 

580 

29 

394 

53 

180 

77 

38 

6 

564 

3° 

385 

54 

172 

78 

35 

7 

551 

31 

3  76 

55 

165 

79 

32 

8 

54i 

32 

367 

56 

158 

80 

29 

9 

532 

33 

358 

57 

1 51 

81 

26 

10 

524 

34 

349 

58 

*44 

82 

23 

1 1 

5*7 

35 

34® 

59 

*37 

83 

20 

12 

jw 

3  6 

331 

60 

130 

84 

J7 

x3 

5°4 

37 

S32 

61 

123 

85 

H 

14 

498 

38 

3!3 

62 

1 1 7 

86 

1 2 

492 

39 

3°4 

6< 

hi 

87 

10 

16 

486 

40 

294 

64 

io5 

88 

8 

ll 

480 

41 

284 

(’5 

99 

89 

6 

18 

474 

42 

274 

66 

93 

90 

5 

l9 

463 

43 

264 

67 

87 

91 

4 

20 

462 

44 

25  5 

63 

81 

92 

3 

21 

453 

4  5 

246 

69 

75 

93 

2 

22 

448 

46 

237 

7° 

69 

94 

1 

23 

44 1 

47 

228 

71 

65 

95 

0 

Dr  Halley’s  Table  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  at 
Brellaw. 


Age. 

Per/. 

hv. 

Age. 

Per/ 

hv. 

Age. 

Per/ 

hv. 

Age. 

Per/ 

liv. 

1 

1000 

24 

573 

47 

377 

70 

142 

2 

855 

25 

567 

48 

367 

71 

13* 

3 

798 

26 

560 

49 

357 

72 

1  20 

4 

760 

27 

553 

50 

346 

73 

1 09 

5 

732 

28 

546 

51 

335 

74 

98 

6 

710 

29 

539 

52 

324 

75 

88 

7 

692 

3° 

531 

53 

3J3 

76 

78 

8 

680 

31 

523 

54 

302 

77 

68 

9 

670 

32 

5*5 

55 

292 

78 

58 

10 

661 

33 

5°  7 

56 

282 

79 

49 

1 1 

653 

54 

499 

57 

272 

80 

41 

12 

646 

35 

490 

58 

262 

81 

34 

13 

640 

36 

481 

59 

252 

82 

28 

*4 

634 

37 

472 

60 

242 

83 

23 

15 

628 

38 

463 

61 

232 

84 

20 

16 

622 

39 

454 

62 

222 

85 

15 

*7 

616 

40 

445 

63 

21 3 

86 

1 1 

18 

610 

41 

436 

64 

202 

87 

8 

l9 

6c4 

42 

427 

65 

192 

88 

5 

20 

598 

43 

417 

66 

182 

89 

3 

21 

592 

44 

4°  7 

67 

172 

90 

1 

22 

586 

45 

397 

68 

162 

91 

0 

23 

579 

46 

387 

69 

152 

From  the  preceding  Tables  the  probability  of  the 
continuance  or  extinction  of  human  life  is  ellimated  as 
follows. 

1.  The  probability  that  a  perfon  of  a  given  age  lhall 
live  a  certain  number  of  years,  is  meafured  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  pro- 
pofed  age  has  to  the  difference  between  the  faid  number 
and  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  given  age.  , 

Thus,  if  it  be  demanded,  what  chance  a  perfon  o 
40  years  has  to  live  feven  years  longer  ?  from  445,  the 
number  of  perfons  living  at  40  years  of  age  in  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley’s  table,  fubtraCt  377,  the  number  of  perfons  living 
at  47  years  of  age,  and  the  remainder  68  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  that  died  during  thefe  feven  years  ;  and 
the  probability  or  chance  that  the  perfon  in  the  quef- 
tion  lhall  live  thefe  7  years  is  as  377  to  68,  or  nearly 
as  54  1°  But,  by  Mr  Simpfon’s  table,  the  chance 
is  fomething  lefs  than  that  of  4  to  I. 

2.  If  the  year  to  which  a  perfon  of  a  given  age  has 
an  equal  chance  of  arriving  before  he  dies,  be  required, 
it  may  be  found  thus  :  Find  half  the  number  of  perfons 
living  at  the  given  age  in  the  tables,  and  in  the  column 
of  age  you  have  the  year  required. 

Thus,  if  the  queftion  be  put  with  refpeft  to  a  per¬ 
fon  of  30  years  of  age,  the  number  of  that  age  in  Dr 
Halley’s  table  is  531,  the  half  whereof  is  265,  which 
is  found  in  the  table  between  57  and  38  years;  fo  that 
a  perfon  of  30  vears  has  an  equal  chance  of  living  be¬ 
tween  27  and  28  years  longer. 

3.  By  the  tables,  the  premium  of  infurance  upon 
lives  may  in  fome  meafure  be  regulated. 

Thus, 
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,  Annuity.  Thus,  the  chance  that  a  perfon  of  25  year*  has  to 
*■  ■■■>■  1  '  live  another  year,  is,  by  Dr  Halley’s  table,  as  80  to 
1  ;  but  the  chance  that  a  perfon  of  50  years  has  to  live 
a  year  longer  is  only  30  to  1  j  and,  confequently,  the 
premium  for  infuring  the  former  ought  to  be  to  the  pre¬ 
mium  for  infuring  the  latter  for  one  year,  as  30  to  80, 
or  as  3  to  8. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  xl.  for 
the  life  of  a  (ingle  perfon  of  any  given  age. 

Monf.  de  Moivre,  by  obferving  the  decreafe  of  the 
probabilities  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  table,  compo¬ 
te  d  an  algebraic  theorem  or  canon,  for  computing  the 
value  of  any  annuity  for  life 5  which  eanon  we  here  lay 
down  by  way  of 

Rule.  Find  the  complement  of  life  ;  and,  by  the 
tables,  find  the  value  of  ll.  annuity  for  the  years  de¬ 
noted  by  the  faid  complement  ;  multiply  this  value  by 
the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year,  and  divide  the  produft 
by  the  complement  of  life  ;  then  fubtracl  the  quot  from 
1  j  divide  the  remainder  by  the  intered  of  il.  for  a 
year  $  and  this  lad  quot  will  be  the  value  of  the  an¬ 
nuity  fought,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  years 
purcbafe  the  annuity  is  worth. 

Fix  AMP.  What  is  the  worth  of  an  annuity  of  il.  for 
an  age  of  50  years,  intered  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

86 

50  age  given. 

36  complement  of  life. 

By  the  tables,  the  value  is  16.5468 
Amount  of  il.  for  a  year,  1.05 

827340 

165468 

Complement  of  life,  36)17. 374i4o(. 482615 
From  unity,  viz.  i.occooo 
Subtract  .482615 

Intered  of  il.  .C5). 517385(10. 3477  value  fought. 

By  the  preceding  problem  is  condrudted  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


The  value  of  il.  annuity  for  a  (ingle  life. 


Age. 

— 

3  Per  c- 

4  per  c. 

l  iperr. 

s  per  c . 

6  per  c. 

9=r  10 

19.87 

18.27 

16.88 

15.67 

14.60 

12.80 

8=  1 1 

x9.74 

18.16 

16.79 

*5-59 

*4-53 

*2-75 

7=12 

19.60 

18.05 

16.64 

I5-5I 

*4-47 

1  2.70 

I3j  *9-47 

'7  94 

16.60 

1 5-43 

14.41 

12.65 

6=14  19-33 

17.82 

16.50 

1 5-35 

*4-34 

1  2.60 

i5|  19.19 

*7-7* 

16.41 

15.27 

14.27 

*2.55 

i6v  19.05 

*7-59 

16.31 

*5- 19 

14.20 

12.50 

5=  27 

18.90 

17.49 

16.21 

15.10 

14.1 2 

12.45 

18  18  76 

1 7-33 

16.10 

15.01 

*4-°5 

12.40 

>9 

18.61 

17.21 

*5  99 

14  92 

*3  97 

*2.35 

4=  20 

18.46 

x7.o9 

15.89 

14.83 

13.89 

12.30 

21 

18.30 

16.96 

15.78 

'4  73 

13.81 

I  2.20 

22 

18.15 

16.83 

15.67 

14.64 

*3-72 

1  2.15 

23 

17.99 

16  69 

*5-55 

14  52 

*3-64 

12.10 

3=  241  >7-»3 

16  56 

1 5-43 

1  4-44 

*3-55 

I  2.00 

25 

,  *7-66 

15.42 

1 5-3 1 

•4-34 

>3  46 

12-9^ 

Annuity. 


The  value  of  il.  annuity  for  a  fingle  life. 


Age. 

3  per  c. 

Si  per  c. 

4  per  c. 

4  Iperc. 

5  per  c. 

6  per  c. 

26 

*7-5° 

16.28 

*5-*9 

14.23 

*3-37 

11.90 

27 

1 7-33 

16.13 

*5-°4 

14. 1  2 

13.28 

11.80 

28 

17.16 

15.98 

*4  94 

I4.O2 

i3- 1 8 

11.75 

29 

16.98 

*5-83 

14.81 

*3-9° 

r3-°9 

11.65 

3C 

16.80 

15.68 

14.68 

*3  79 

12.99 

1 1.60 

2=  31 

16.62 

*5-53 

14.54 

*3-67 

12.88 

11.5c 

S2 

16.44 

1 5-3  7 

14.41 

*3-55 

12.78 

11.40 

33 

16.25 

1 5.21 

14.27 

*3  43 

12.67 

**•35 

34 

16.06 

I5-°5 

14.1 2 

*3-30 

12.56 

11.25 

35 

15.86 

!4.89 

13  98 

1 3- J  7 

*2.45 

11. 15 

36 

*5-67 

*4  7* 

*3-82 

*3-°4 

*2-33 

11.C5 

37 

15.46 

*4-52 

*3-67 

1 2.90 

I  2.21 

1 1. 00 

38 

*5-29 

*4-34 

*3-52 

12.77 

1  2.09 

10.90 

I=  39 

1 5-°5 

14.16 

*3-36 

*2-63 

1 1.96 

ic.80 

40 

14.84 

*3-98 

13.20 

12.48 

II.83 

10.70 

41 

*4  63 

*3-79 

13.02 

*2-33 

1 1.70 

*o-55 

42 

14.41 

*3-59 

12.85 

12.18 

**•57 

10.45 

43 

!4.19 

13.40 

12.68 

12.02 

**•43 

*°-35 

44 

13.96 

13.20 

12.50 

11.87 

11.29 

10.25 

45 

*3-73 

12.99 

12.32 

11.70 

1 1. 14 

10.10 

46 

*3-49 

1 2.78 

12.13 

**•54 

10.99 

10. CO 

47 

*3-25 

12.56 

11.94 

**•37 

ic.84 

9-85 

48 

I3-°I 

12.36 

11.74 

11.19 

10.68 

9-75 

49 

12.76 

1 2.14 

11.54 

1 1. 00 

ic.51 

9.60 

5C 

12.51 

1 1.92 

**■34 

10.82 

*°-35 

9-45 

51 

12.26 

1 1.69 

11  13 

10.64 

10.17 

9-3° 

52 

1 2.00 

”•45 

10.92 

10.44 

9.99 

9.20 

53 

**•73 

1 1.20 

10.70 

10.24 

9.82 

9x0 

54 

1 1.46 

IO-95 

IO-47 

10.04 

9-63 

8.85 

55 

11.18 

10.69 

10.24 

9.82 

9-44 

8.70 

56 

10.90 

10.44 

10.01 

9.61 

9.24 

8-55 

57 

1C  61 

10.18 

9- 77 

9-39 

9.04 

8-35 

5« 

10.32 

9.91 

9-52 

9.16 

8.83 

8.20 

59 

10.03 

9.64 

9.27 

8-93 

8.61 

S.co 

60 

9-73 

9  36 

9.01 

8.69 

8-39 

7.80 

61 

9.42 

9.08 

8-75 

8.44 

8.16 

7.60 

62 

9.1 1 

8.79 

8.48 

8.19 

7-93 

7.40 

63 

8.79 

8.49 

8.20 

7-94 

7.68 

7.20 

64 

8.46 

8.19 

7.92 

7.67 

7-43 

6.95 

6S 

8.13 

7.88 

7-63 

7-39 

7.18 

6.75 

66 

7-79 

7.56 

7-33 

7.12 

6.91 

6.50 

67 

7-45 

7.24 

*7.0  2 

6.83 

6.64 

6.25 

68 

7.10 

6.91 

6.75 

6.  <4 

6.36 

6.00 

69 

6  75 

6.57 

6-39 

6.23 

6.07 

5-75 

70 

6.38 

6.22 

6.06 

5  92 

5- 77 

5-5° 

7* 

6.oi 

5.87 

5-72 

5-59 

5-47 

5.20 

72 

5-63 

5-5' 

5-38 

5.26 

5*5 

4.90 

73 

5-25 

5*4 

5.02 

4.92 

4. 82 

4.60 

74 

485 

4-77 

4  66 

4-57 

4-49 

4-3° 

75 

4  45 

4-38 

4.29 

4.22 

4*4 

4.00 

The 
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Annuity,  The  value  of  xl.  annuity  for  a  Angle  life. 


dge- 

3  per  c. 

3  \perc. 

4  per  c. 

\\perc. 

5  per  c. 

6  per  c 

76 

4-°5 

398 

3-91 

3-S4 

3-78 

3-65 

77 

3-63 

3-57 

3-52 

3-47 

3-41 

3-3° 

73 

3-21 

3-16 

3-n 

3,07 

3-°3 

2.95 

79 

2.78 

2.74 

2-74 

2.67 

2.64 

2-55 

83 

2-34 

2.31 

2.31 

2.26 

2.23 

2.15 

The  above  table  (hows  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  one 
pound  for  a  Angle  life,  at  all  the  current  rates  of  inte¬ 
reft',  and  is  efteemed  the  beft  table  of  this  kind  extant, 
and  preferable  to  any  other  of  a  different  conftruclion. 
Bat  yet  thofe  who  fell  annuities  have  generally  one  and 
a  half  or  two  years  more  value,  than  fpecified  in  the 
table,  from  purchafers  whofe  age  is  20  years  or  up¬ 
wards. 

Annuities  of  this  fort  are  commonly  bought  or  fold  at 
fo  many  years  purchafe  :  and  the  value  affigned  in  the 
table  may  be  fo  reckoned.  Thus  the  value  of  an  annui¬ 
ty  of  one  pound  for.  an  age  of  50  years,  at  3  per  cent,  in- 
tereft,  is  12.51  )  that  is,  12I.  10s.  or  twelve  and  a  half 
years  purchafe.  The  marginal  figures  on  the  left  of  the 
column  of  age  ferve  to  fhnrten  the  table,  and  fignify,  that 
the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  denoted  by  them  is 
the  fame  with  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  deno¬ 
ted  by  the  numbers  before  which  they  ftand.  Thus  the 
value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  of  9  and  10  years  is  the 
fame ;  and  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  of  6  and 
14,  for  the  age  of  3  and  24,  &c.  is  the  fame.  The  fur¬ 
ther  ufe  of  the  table  will  appear  in  the  queftions  and 
problems  following. 

Quest,  i.  A  perfon  of  50  years  would  purchafe  an 
annuity  for  life  of  2Dol. :  What  ready  money  ought  he 
to  pay,  reckoning  intereft  at  4^  per  cent.  ? 

L. 

By  the  table  the  value  of  il.  is  10.8 

Multiply  by  200 

Value  to  be  paid  in  ready  money,  2164.00  Anf 

Quest.  2.  A  young  merchant  marries  a  widow  lady 
of  40  years  of  age,  with  a  jointure  of  300I.  a-year,  and 
wants  "to  difpofe  of  the  jointure  for  ready  money  :  What 
fum  ought  lie  to  receive,  reckoning  intereft  at  3^  per 
cent.  ? 

L. 

By  the  table,  the  value  of  il.  is  13  98 

400 

Value  to  be  received  in  ready  money,  4194.00  Anf. 

Prob.  2.  To  find  the  value  of  any  annuity  for  the 
joint  continuance  of  two  lives  ;  one  life  failing,  the  an¬ 
nuity  to  ceafe. 

Here  there  are  two  cafes,  according  as  the  ages  of  the 
two  perfons  are  equal  or  unequal. 

i.  If  the  two  perfons  be  of  the  fame  age,  work  by 
the  following 

Rule.  Take  the  value  of  any  one  of  the  lives  from 
the  table  j  multiply  this  value  by  the  intereft  of  il.  for 
a  year  j  fubtraft  the  produft  from  2}  divide  the  forefaid 


value  by  the  remainder ;  and  the  quot  will  be  the  value  Annuity, 
of  il.  annuity,  or  the  number  ot  years  purchafe  fought. > -v— ^ 

Examp.  What  is  the  value  of  icol.  annuity  for  the 
joint  lives  of  two  perfons,  of  the  age  of  30  years  each, 


reckoning  intereft  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

By  the  table,  one  life  of  years  is  -  14.68 

Multiply  by  -  .04 

Subtract  the  product  -  5872 

From  -  -  2.0000 


Remains  -  -  1.4128 


And  1. 4128)14. 68(10. 39  value  of  il.  annuity. 

And  10.39x100=1X039  the  value  fought. 

2.  If  the  two  perfons  are  of  different  ages,  work  as 
directed  in  the  following 

Rule.  1  ake  the  values  of  the  two  lives  from  the 
table  ;  multiply  them  into  one  another,  calling  the  re- 
fult  the  firft  product  ;  then  multiply  the  faid  firft  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  intereft  of  xl.  for  a  year,  calling  the  refult 
the  fecond  product ;  add  the  values  of  the  two  lives, 
and  from  their  fum  fubtradl  the  fecond  product ;  divide 
the  firft  product  by  the  remainder,  and  the  quot  will  be 
the  value  of  il.  annuity,  or  the  number  of  vears  purchafe 
fought. 

Ex  amp.  V  hat  is  the  value  of  70I.  annuity  for  the 
joint  lives  of  two  perfons,  whereof  one  is  40  and  the 
other  50  years  of  age,  reckoning  intereft  at  5  per  cent.  ? 


By  the  table,  the  value  of  40  years  is  -  u.83 

And  the  value  of  50  years  is  -  10.35 

Firft  produft,  122.4405 
Multiply  by  .05 

Second  product,  6.122025 

Sum  of  the  two  lives,  ...  22.180000 

Second  produfl  deduift,  ...  6.122025 

Remainder,  -  1 6.057975 


And  16.057975)122.4405(7.62  value  of  il.  annuity. 

70 

533.40  value  fought. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the 
longeft  of  two  lives  •,  that  is,  to  continue  fo  long  as  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  perfons  is  in  life. 

Rule.  From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  fingle  lives 
fubtraft  the  value  of  the  joint  lives,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  value  fought. 

Examp.  What  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  up¬ 
on  the  longeft  of  two  lives,  the  one  perfon  being  30, 
and  the  other  40  years  of  age,  intereft  at  4  per  cent.? 

By  the  table,  30  years  is  -  -  14.68 

40  years  is  -  -  -  13.20 

27.88 

Value  of  their  joint  lives,  by  Prob.  2.7  < 

Cafe  2.  is  j  91  2 

Value  fought, 


18.26 

If 
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|  If  the  annuity  be  any  other  than  il.  multiply  the 
anfwer  found  as  above  by  the  given  annuity. 

If  the  two  perfons  be  of  equal  age,  find  the  value  of 
their  joint  lives  by  Cafe  1,  of  Prob.  2. 

Prob.  4.  To  find  the  value  of  the  next  prefentation 
to  a  living. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  the  fucceffor’s  life  fub- 
t'raft  the  joint  value  of  his  and  the  incumbent’s  life,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  il.  annuity  •,  which 
multiplied  by  the  yearly  income,  will  give  the  fum  to 
be  paid  fer  the  next  prefentation. 

Examp.  A  enjoys  a  living  of  iool.  per  annum,  and 
B  would  purchafe  the  faid  living  for  his  life  after  A’s 
death  :  The  queftion  is,  What  he  ought  to  pay  for  it, 
reckoning  intereft  at  5  per  cent.  A  being  60,  and  B  25 
years  of  age  ? 


L. 

By  the  table,  B’s  life  is 

13.46 

Joint  value  of  both  lives,  by  Prob.  2.  is 

6.97 

The  value  of  xl.  annuity, 

6.49 

Multiply  by 

100 

Value  of  next  prefentation, 

649.00 

The  value  of  a  direCI  prefentation  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  any  other  annuity  for  life,  and  is  found  for  1 1.  by 
the  table  •,  which  being  multiplied  by  the  yearly  in¬ 
come,  gives  the  value  fought. 

Prob.  5.  To  find  the  value  of  a  reverfion  for  ever, 
after  two  fuccefiive  lives  ;  or  to  find  the  value  of  a  living 
after  the  death  of  the  prefent  incumbent  and  his  fuc- 
ceflor. 


Rule.  By  Prob.  3.  find  the  value  of  the  longeft  of 
the  two  lives,  and  fubtraci  that  value  from  the  value  of 
the  perpetuity,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value 
fought. 

Examp.  A,  aged  50,  enjoys  an  eflate  or  living  of 
tool,  per  annum  •,  B,  aged  30,  is  entitled  to  his  lifetime 
of  the  fame  eftate  after  A’s  death  5  and  it  is  propofed 
to  fell  the  eftate  juft  now,  with  the  burden  of  A  and 
B’s  lives  on  it :  What  is  the  reverfion  worth,  reckon¬ 
ing  intereft  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

L» 

By  the  table,  A’s  life  of  50  is  -  11.34 

B’s  life  of  30  is  -  14.68 


Sum,  26.02 

Value  of  their  joint  lives  found  by!  0  < 


Value  of  the  longeft  life,  -  17.42  fub. 

From  the  value  of  the  perpetuity,  2^.00 


Remains  the  value  of  il.  reverfion,  7.58 

Multiply  by  100 


Value  of  the  reverfion,  -  -  758.00 

Prob.  6.  To  find  the  value  of  the  joint  continuance 
of  three  lives,  one  life  failing,  the  annuity  to  ceafe. 

Rule.  Find  the  Angle  values  of  the  three  lives  from 
the  table*,  multiply  thefe  Angle  values  continually, 
calling  the  refult  the  product  of  the  three  live3  j  mul- 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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,tiply  that  product  by  the  intereft  of  il.  and  that  pro- 
duft  again  by  2,  calling  the  refult  the  double  pro¬ 
duct  ;  then,  from  the  fum  of  the  feveral  produ&s  of 
the  lives,  taken  two  and  two,  fubtraift  the  double  pro¬ 
duct  *,  divide  the  product  of  the  three  lives  by  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  the  quot  will  be  the  value  of  the  three 
joint  lives. 

Examp.  A  is  18  years  of  age,  B  34,  and  C  56  ; 
What  is  the  value  of  their  joint  lives,  reckoning  in¬ 
tereft  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

By  the  table,  the  value  of  A’s  life  is  16.1,  of  B’s 
14.12,  and  of  C’s  10.01. 

16.1  X  14.12  X  10.01  =  2275. 6,  produS  of  thethree  lives. 

•04 


91.024 

2 


182.048,  double  product. 


Produft  of  A  and  B,  1 6.1  X  14. 1 2  X  227.33 
A  and  C,  16.1  X  10.01  =  161.16 
B  andC,  14.12X  10.00=  141.34 


Sum  of  all,  two  and  two,  -  529.83 

Double  produft  fubtraft,  -  182.048 


Remainder,  -  347.782 


And  347.782)2275.600(6.54  value  fought. 

Prob.  7.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the 
longeft  of  three  lives. 

Rule.  From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  three  finale 

O 

lives  taken  from  the  table,  fubtraCI  the  fum  of  all  the 
joint  lives,  taken  two  and  two  as  found  by  Prob.  2.  and 
to  the  remainder  add  the  value  of  the  three  joint  lives, 
as  found  by  Prob.  6.  and  that  fum  will  be  the  value  of 
the  longeft  life  fought. 

Examp.  A  is  18  years  of  age,  B  34,  and  C  56: 
What  is  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  thefe  three  lives, 
intereft  at  4  per  cent,  ? 

By  the  table,  the  fingle  value  of  A’s  life  is  16. 1 
Angle  value  of  B’s  life  is  14.12 
fingle  value  of  C’s  life  is  10.01 

Sum  of  the  fingle  values,  40.23 

By  Prob.  2.  the  joint  value  of  A  and  B  is  10.76 
joint  value  of  A  and  C  is  8.19 
joint  value  of  B  and  C  is  7.65 

Sum  of  the  joint  lives,  26.60 

Remainder,  -  13.63 

By  Prob.  6.  the  value  of  the  3  joint  lives  is  6.54 

Value  of  the  longeft  of  the  3  live9,  -  20.17 

Other  problems  might  be  added,  but  thefe  adduced 
are  fufticient  for  moft  purpofes.  The  reader  probably 
may  with  t hat  the  reafon  of  the  rules,  which,  it  muft  be 
owned,  are  intricate,  had  been  aftigned  :  but  this  could 
not  be  done  without  entering  deeper  into  the  fubjcft 
than  was  practicable  in  this  place.  See  Chances. 

3  D  Amvities, 
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Annuities."  ANNUITIES,  Borrowing  upon  ;  one  of  the  methods 
<  ■—  ■  y—  employed  by  government  for  railing  iupplies. 

Of  this  there  are  two  methods;  that  of  borrowing 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing 
upon  annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne, 
large  fums  were  frequently  borrowed  upon  annuities 
for  terms  of  years,  which  were  fometimes  longer  and 
fometimes  (horter.  In  1693,  an  act  mas  palled  for 
borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of  14  per  cent, 
or  of  140,000b  a  year  for  16  years.  In  1691,  an  aft 
was  palled  for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  for 
lives,  upon  terms  which  in  the  prefent  times  would  ap¬ 
pear  very  advantageous.  But  the  fubfcription  was  not 
filled  up.  In  the  following  year  the  deficiency  was 
■*  made  good  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at 
14  per  cent,  or  at  a  little  more  than  feven  years  pur¬ 
chase.  In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed  thofe 
annuities  were  allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others  of 
96  years,  upon  paying  into  the  exchequer  63  pounds 
in  the  hundred  ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  14  per 
cent,  for  life,  and  14  per  cent,  for  96  years,  was  fold 
for  63  pounds,  or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe. 
Such  was  the  fuppofed  in '1  ability  of  government,  that 
even  thefe  terms  procured  few  purchafers.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  different  occa- 
fions  borrowed  both  upon  annuities  for  lives  and  upon 
annuities  for  terms  of  32,  of  89,  of  98,  and  of  99  years. 
In  1719,  the  proprietors  of  the  annuities  for  32  years 
were  induced  to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  South  Sea 
flock  to  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  purchafe 
of  the  annuities,  together  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  flock  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened  then  to 
be  due  upon  them.  In  1720,  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  annuities  for  terms  of  years  both  long  and  lliort 
were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame  fund.  The  long  annui¬ 
ties  at  that  time  amounted  to  666,82 il.  8s.  3  id.  a-year. 
On  the  jth  of  January  1775,  the  remainder  of  them, 
or  what  was  not  fubfcribed  at  that  time,  amounted  only 
to  136,453k  1 2s.  8d. 

During  the  two  wars  which  began  in  1739,  and  in 
1755,  little  money  was  borrowed  either  upon  annuities 
for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  thofe  for  lives.  An  annui¬ 
ty  for  98  or  99  years,  however,  is  worth  nearly  as 
much  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  ffiould,  therefore,  one 
might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing  nearly  as  much. 
But  thofe  who,  in  order  to  make  family  fettlements, 
and  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public 
flocks,  would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminilhing;  and  fuch  people 
make  a  very  confiderable  proportion  both  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  purchafers  of  flock.  An  annuity  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  therefore,  though  its  intrinfic  value 
may  be  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual 
annuity,  will  not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  pur¬ 
chafers.  The  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  ge¬ 
nerally  to  fell  their  fubfcription  as  foon  as  pnflible,  pre¬ 
fer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long  term  of 
years  of  only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  former 
may  be  fuppofed  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame ;  aud  it  makes,  therefore,  a  more  convenient 
transferable  flock  than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  lad-mentioned  wars,  annuities,  either 
for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives,  were  feldom  granted  but 


as  premiums  to  the  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  Annuities, 
above  the  redeemable  annuity  to  intereft  upon  the  ere-  — y— ' 
dit  of  which  the  loan  Avas  luppofed  to  be  made.  They 
Avere  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  Avhich  the 
money  Avas  borroAved  ;  but  as  an  additional  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been  granted 
in  two  different  Avays ;  either  upon  feparate  lives,  or 
upon  lots  ot  lives,  Avhich  in  French  are  called  Tontines, 
from  the  name  of  their  inventor.  When  annuities  are 
granted  upon  feparate  li\res,  the  death  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  annuitant  difbuidens  the  public  revenue  fo  far  as 
it  Avas  affedled  by  his  annuity.  When  annuities  are 
granted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation  of  the  public  re¬ 
venue  does  not  commence  till  the  death  of  all  the  an¬ 
nuitants  comprehended  in  one  lot,  which  may  fometimes 
confifl  of  tAventy  or  thirty  perfons,  of  Avhom  the  fur- 
vivors  fucceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe  who  die  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  the  lall;  furvivor  fucceeding  to  the  annui¬ 
ties  of  the  Avhole  lot.  Upon  the  fame  revenue  more 
money  can  always  be  raifed  by  tontines  than  by  an¬ 
nuities  for  feparate  lives.  An  annuity,  Avith  a  right 
of  furvivorfhip,  is  really  Avorth  more  than  an  equal  an¬ 
nuity  for  a  feparate  life  ;  and  from  the  confidence  Avhich 
every  man  naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the 
principle  upon  Avhich  is  founded  the  fuccefs  of  all  lot¬ 
teries,  fuch  an  annuity  generally  fells  for  fomething 
more  than  it  is  worth.  In  countries  Avhere  it  is  ufual 
for  government  to  raife  money  by  granting  annuities, 
tontines  are  upon  this  account  generally  preferred  to 
annuities  for  feparate  lives.  The  expedient  which  -will 
raife  moll  money,  is  almoft  always  preferred  to  that 
which  is  likely  to  bring  about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner 
the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  public 
debts  confills  in  annuities  for  lives  than  in  England. 
According  to  a  memoir  prefented  by  the  parliament  at 
Bourdeaux  to  the  king  in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt 
of  France  is  effimated  at  twenty-four  hundred  millions 
of  livres ;  of  Avhich  the  capital,  for  Avhich  annuities  for 
lives  had  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions,  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole  public 
debt.  The  annuities  themfelves  are  computed  to  a- 
mount  to  thirty  millions  a-year,  the  fourth  part  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the  fuppofed  intereft  of 
that  Avhole  debt.  It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of 
anxiety  in  the  tAvo  governments  of  France  and  England 
for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  oeca- 
fions  this  difference  in  their  refpeflive  mode  of  bor- 
roAving  ;  it  arifes  altogether  from  the  different  A'ietvs 
and  interefts  of  the  lenders. 

In  Britain,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the 
greateft  mercantile  city  in  the  AVorld,  the  merchants 
are  generally  the  people  Avho  advance  money  to  go¬ 
vernment.  By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean  to  di- 
minilli,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  their  mercan¬ 
tile  capitals  ;  and  unlefs  they  expefled  to  fell  Avith 
fome  profit  their  lhare  in  the  fubfcription  for  a  new 
loan,  they  never  would  fubferibe.  But  if  by  advan¬ 
cing  their  money  they  were  to  purchafe,  inftead  of 
perpetual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only,  whether 
their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  Avould  not  al- 
Avays  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  Avith  a  profit.  Annui¬ 
ties  upon  their  own  lives  they  Avould  always  fell  with 
lofs  }  becaufe  no  man  will  give  for  an  annuity  upon  the 
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.  life  of  another  wliofe  age  and  ftate  are  nearly  the  fame  15  links,  interwoven  one  uilh  another,  in  form  of  a  Anmmcie. 

ICi  wjth  his  own,  the  fame  price  which  he  would  give  for  true  lover’s  knot  :  and  the  motto,  F.  E.  R.  T.  figni-  da 

Annuncia- one  upon  his  own.  An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  fying,  Fortitude*  cjus  Rhodum  tenuit.  Amaccus  VIII.  AiJ  . 
da-  third  perfon,  indeed,  is  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to  gave  the  name  Annunciada  to  this  order,  which  was  for-  ades- 

-  the  buyer  and  the  feller  ;  but  its  real  value  begins  to  merly  known  by  that  of  the  knot  of  love ;  changing  atv - v - 1 

diminish  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  continues  the  fame  time  the  image  of  St.  Maurice  patron  of  Sa¬ 
to  do  fo  more  and  more  as  long"  as  it  fubfifts.  It  can  voy,  which  hung  at  the  collar,  for  that  of  the  Virgin 

never,  therefore,  make  fo  convenient  a  transferable  Mary  ;  and  inliead  of  the  motto  above  mentioned,  fub- 
itock’as  a  perpetual  annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  ftituting  the  words  of  the  angel’s  falutation. 
may  be  fupnofed  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  Annunciada  is  alfo  the  title  of  feveral  religious  or- 
rame  ders,  inllituted  at  different  times,  and  at  different  places. 

In  France,  before  the  revolution,  the  feat  of  go-  in  honour  of  the  annunciation.  See  the  next  article, 

vernment  not’ being  in  a  great  mercantile  city,  mer-  ANNUNCIATION,  the  tidings  brought  by  the  an- 
chants  did  not  make  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  peo-  gel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of 
pie  who  advance  money  to  government.  The  people  Chrift. 

concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers  general,  the  re-  Annunciation  is  alfo  a  feftival,  kept  by  the  church 
ceivers  of  the  taxes  which  were  not  in  farm,  the  court  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  commemoration  of  thefe  tid- 
bankers,  &c.  made  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  ad-  ings.  This  feftival  appears  to  be  of  very  great  anti- 
vance  their  money  in  all  public  exigencies.  Such  peo-  quity.  There  is  mention  made  of  it  in  a  fermon  which 
pie  were  commonly  men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great  goes  under  the  name  of  Atlianafius.  Others  carry  it  up 
wealth,  and  frequently  of  great  pride.  They  were  too  to  the  time  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  becaufe  there  is 
proud  to  marry  their  equals,  and  women  of  quality  a  fermon  likewife  attributed  to  him  upon  the  fame  fub- 
difdained  to  marry  them.  They  frequently  refolved,  jeft.  But  the  beft  critics  rejeft  both  thefe  writings  as 
therefore,  to  live  bachelors;  and  having  neither  any  fpurious.  However,  it  is  certain,  this  feftival  was  ob- 
familie  s of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  ferved  before  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  in  which 
their  relations,  whom  they  were  not  always  very  fond  there  is  a  canon  forbidding  the  celebration  of  all  fefti- 
of  acknowledging,  they  defired  only  to  live  in  fplen-  vals  in  Lent,  excepting  the  Lord’s  day,  and  the  feaft  of 
dour  during  their  own  time,  and  were  not  unwilling  the  annunciation  :  fo  that  we  may  date  its  original  from 

that  their  fortune  ftiould  end  with  themfelves.  The  the  feventh  century. 

number  of  rich  people,  befides,  who  were  either  averfe  In  the  Romilh  church,  on  this  feaft,  the  pope  performs 
to  marrv,  or  whofe  condition  of  life  rendered  it  either  the  ceremony  of  marrying  ©r  cloiftering  a  certain  num- 
improper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fo,  was  much  ber  of  maidens,  who  are  prefented  to  him  in  the  church, 

Greater  in  France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  people,  clothed  in  white  ferge,  and  muffled  up  from  head  to 
who  had  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing  could  be  foot :  An  officer  (lands  by,  with  purfes  containing  notes 

more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  capital  for  a  re-  of  50  crowns  for  thofe  who  make  choice  of  marriage,  and 

venue,  which  is  to  laft  juft  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  notes  of  a  hundred  for  thofe  who  choofe  to  veil, 
they  wiffl  it  to  do.  Annunciation,  is  likewife  a  title  given  by  the  Jews 

ANNUITY  OF  TEINDS,  in  Scots  Law ,  a  certain  pro-  to  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  paffover. 
portion  of  the  teindsof  ere£ted  benefices  formerly  payable  ANNUNCIATOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the 

to  the  crown,  but  now  gone  into  difufe.  church  of  Conflantinople.  It  was  his  bufinels  to  in- 

ANNULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  in  the  form  the  people  of  the  feftivals  that  were  to  be  cele- 
form  of,  or  refembling  a  ring.  It  is  alfo  a  peculiar  de-  brated.  . 

nomination  of  the  fourth  finger,  commonly  called  the  ANODYNE,  from  *  privative,  and  doleo  ; 

ring  finger.  or  *  >leg-  and  a*vini>  P a  term  aPP1{ed  to  medicines 

ANNULET,  in  Architecture,  a  fmall  fquare  member  which  eafe  pain,  and  procure  deep.  They  are  divided 
in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the  quarter  round.  into  three  forts,  viz.  1.  Paregorics,  or  fuch  as  affuage 

Annulet  is  alfo  a  narrow  flat  moulding,  which  is  pain.  2.  Hypnotics,  or  fuch  as  relieve  by  procuring 

common  to  divers  places  of  the  columns,  as  in  the  ba-  deep.  3.  Narcotics,  or  fuch  as  eafe  the  patient  by  ftupi- 

fes,  capitals,  &c.  It  is  the  fame  member  which  Vi-  fying  him. 

truvius  calls  *  fillet  ;  Palladio,  a  lift'd  or  cinBure  ;  Sea-  Opiates  and  narcotics  deftroy  fenfation.  Some  hyp- 
mozzi,  and  Mr  Brown,  a  fupercilium ,  lift,  tinea,  eye -  notics  and  paregorics,  as  nitre,  camphor,  Sec.  procure 

brow,  fquare,  rabbit.  See  ARCHITECTURE.  eafe  and  deep  by  removing  the  offending  caufe.  Cam- 

Annulet,  a  little  circle,  born  as  a  charge  in  coats  phor  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  anodyne  in  nervous  cates  and 

of  arms,  as  alfo  added  to  them  as  a  difference.  Among  at  the  decline  of  fevers.  The  dofes  of  thefe  medicines 

the  Romans  it  reprefented  liberty  and  nobility.  It  alfo  are  generally  regulated  by  the  pulfe. 
denotes  (Length  and  eternity,  by  reafon  of  its  circular  ANOINT ERS,  a  religious  reft  in  fome  parts  of 
form  England,  fo  called  from  the  ceremony  they  uled  of 

When  this  figure  is  added  as  a  difference,  fome  au-  anointing  all  ivrfons  before  they  admitted  them  into 

thors  nffert  that  it  ferves  to  remind  the  bearer  to  achieve  their  church.  They  founded  their  opinion  of  anointing 

great  aflions.  l'P°"  the  fiflh  °r  James,  ver.  14.  and  15. 

ANNULLING,  a  term  fomttimis  ufed  for  cancel-  ANOLYMPI ADES,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
ling  or  making  void  a  deed,  fentenee,  or  the  like.  by  the  Elians  to  thofe  Olympic  gataes  which  had  been 

ANNUNCI\DA  ANNUNTIADA,  or  Annuncia-  celebrated  under  the  director  of  the  Piiasans  and  Ar- 

T  V,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Savoy,  firft  inftituted  cadians.  The  Elians  claimed  the  folo  right  of  roaua- 

by  Amadeus  I.  in  the  year  1409:  their  collar  was  of  ging  the  Olympic  games  m  which  they  fometimes 
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Anomali-  met  with  competitors.  The  hundred  and  fourth  Olym- 
ftical  Year  piad  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the  Arcadians,  by 
it  whom  the  Elians  were  at  that  time  reduced  very  low  ; 
Anomceans  as  wejj  as  th0fe  managed  by  the  inhabitants  of 

Pifa,  they  called  ctvoXvy.7?ixcizi,  that  is,  “  unlawful  O- 
lympiads  and  left  them  out  of  their  annals,  wherein 
the  names  of  their  viftors  and  other  occurrences  were 
regiftered. 

ANOMALISTICAL  YEAR,  in  AJlronomy,  the 
time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pafs  through  her  orbit  :  it 
is  alfo  called  the  Periodical  Year.  The  fpace  of  time 
belonging  to  this  year  is  greater  than  the  tropical  year, 
on  account  of  the  precefiion  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Astronomy. 

ANOMALOUS,  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  ir¬ 
regular,  or  deviates  from  the  rule  obferved  by  other 
things  of  the  like  nature. 

Anomalous  Verbs,  in  Grammar,  fuch  as  are  not 
conjugated  conformably  to  the  paradigm  of  their  con¬ 
jugation.  They  are  found  in  all  languages.  In  Latin, 
the  verb  lego  is  the  paradigm  of  the  third  conjugation  ; 
and  runs  thus,  lego,  legis,  legit :  by  the  fame  rule  it 
fhould  be  fero,feris,ferit  ;  but  we  fay ,fero,fers,fert: 
fero,  then,  is  an  anomalous  verb.  In  Englilh  the  irre¬ 
gularity  relates  often  to  the  preter  tenfe  and  paffive  par- 
ticinle  :  for  example,  give,  were  it  formed  according  to 
rule,  would  make  gived  in  the  preter  tenfe  and  pafllve 
participle  ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  it  makes  gave,  and 
in  the  latter  given. 

ANOMALY,  in  AJlronomy,  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  whereby  they  deviate  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee. 

ANOMIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  inlefls  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teilacea.  Their  (hell  is  bi¬ 
valve,  and  the  valves  are  unequal.  One  valve  is  per¬ 
forated  near  the  hinge  ;  affixed  by  that  perforation  to 
fome  other  body.  There  are  25  fpecies  of  the  ano- 
mia  :  of  which  only  two  are  natives  of  the  Britilh  feas, 
viz.  1.  The  ephippium,  with  the  habit  of  an  oyfler  ;  the 
one  fide  convex,  the  other  fiat,  perforated;  adherent  to 
other  bodies,  often  to  oyfter  (hells,  by  a  ftrong  tendinous 
ligature;  colour  of  the  infide  perlaceous.  Size,  near  two 
inches  diameter.  2.  The  fquammula,  with  (hells  re- 
fembling  the  fcales  of  fi(h  ;  very  delicate,  and  filvery ; 
much  flatted ;  perforated  ;  very  fmall.  Adheres  to  oy- 
Ilers,  crabs,  lobfters,  and  (hells.  This  fpecies  of  the 
genus  are  commonly  called  Beaked  Cockles.  No  name 
has  been  given  to  the  fiffi  that  inhabits  it ;  for  the  recent 
(hells  of  this  kind  are  fo  very  rare,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
one  to  be  found  perfect.  They  are  perhaps,  as  vvfell  as 
that  which  has  given  its  form  to  the  cornu  ammonis,  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  deeped:  parts  of  the  ocean;  confequent- 
ly  it  mud  be  fome  extraordinary  agitation  of  that  great 
body  of  water  that  can  bring  them  at  all  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  in  their  recent  (late.  See  Conchology  In¬ 
dex. 

The  foffil  fpecies  of  the  Anomia  genus  are  uncommon¬ 
ly  numerous  in  this  ifland,  in  our  chalk  pits  and  lime- 
done  quarries ;  and  in  Gloucederftiire  they  are  as  com¬ 
mon  on  the  ploughed  lands  as  pebbles  on  other  places. 

ANOMOEANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hidory,  the  name 
by  which  the  pure  Arians  were  called  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  contradidindtion  to  the  Semi-Arians.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  avopoios,  different,  dif- 
Jimilar ;  For  the  pure  Arians  afferted,  that  the  Son 
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was  of  a  nature  different  from,  and  in  nothing  like,  Anomo- 
that  of  the  Father  ;  whereas  the  Semi-Arians  acknow,-  rhomboidia 
ledged  a  likenefs  of  nature  in  the  Son;  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  denied,  with  the  pure  Arians,  the  confubdan-  ,Anorexia-f 
tiality  of  the  Word.  The  Semi-Arians  condemned  the 
Anomceans  in  the  council  of  Seleucia  ;  and  the  Anomce¬ 
ans  in  their  turn  condemned  the  Semi-Arians  in  the 
councils  of  Condantinople  and  Antioch,  erafing  the 
word  ouoin,  like,  out  of  the  Formula  of  Rimini  and  that 
of  Conftantinople. 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  fpars  ;  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  a.iufM.M'i,  irregular,  and  a  rhomboidal 

figure.  The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  pellucid  crydallirie 
fpars  of  no  determinate  or  regular  external  form,  but  al¬ 
ways  breaking  into  regularly  rhomboidal  maffes;  eafily 
fiffile,  and  compofed  of  plates  running  both  horizontal¬ 
ly  and  perpendicularly  through  the  maffes,  but  cleaving 
more  readily  and  evenly  in  a  horizontal,  than  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  diredfion  ;  the  plates  being  ever  compofed  of 
irregular  arrangements  of  rhomboidal  concretions.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  five  known  fpecies.  I.  A  white, 
bright,  and  (battery  one  ;  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  lead  mines  of  Derbyffiire,  Yorkftiire,  and  Wales. 

2.  A  milk-white,  opaque,  and  (hattery  one,  found  in 
fome  parts  of  France,  and  very  plentifully  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  fometimes  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  in 
the  hills  of  Yorkfhire.  3.  A  hard,  dull,  and  fnow- 
vhite  one,  found  in  fome  of  the  mines  in  Derbyftiire, 
and  in  many  of  our  northern  counties.  4.  A  hard, 
gray,  and  pellucid  one,  found  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Yorkfhire,  and  very  common  in  Germany.  And,  5.  A 
pellucid  and  colourlefs  one  ;  this  is  found  in  the  lead 
mines  of  Derbyftiire  and  Yorkfhire.  All  thefe  in  fome 
degree  have  the  double  refradlion  of  the  Iceland  cryftal. 

See  Iceland  Cryftal. 

ANONIS.  See  Ononis,  Botany  Index. 

ANONYMOUS,  fomething  that  is  namelefs,  or  of 
which  the  name  is  concealed.  It  is  a  term  ufually  ap¬ 
plied  to  books  which  do  not  exprels  the  author’s  name, 
or  to  authors  whole  names  are  unknown. 

Anonymous,  in  commerce.  Partnerfhips  in  trade  in 
France  are  flyled  anonymous,  when  they  are  not  carried 
on  under  any  particular  name,  but  wherein  each  of  the 
partners  trades  vifibly  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  name  ;  after  which  all  the  partners  give  one  ano¬ 
ther  an  account  of  their  profit  or  lofs  in  trade.  Thefe 
forts  of  partnerfhips  are  concealed,  and  known  only  to 
the  parties  themfelves. 

Anonymous  Partnerfhips  in  Trade,  are  alfo  in 
France,  fuch,  wherein  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality  de- 
pofite  fumsof  money,  in  order  to  (hare  of  the  profits  and 
lofs.  To  this  end  thofe  who  furnifti  the  capital  have  no 
trouble  in  carrying  on  the  trade,  nor  do  their  names  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  way  interefted  therein. 

Anonymous,  in  Law.  The  fending  anonymous  let¬ 
ters  demanding  money,  &c.  is  felony  by  the  Black  Adt, 

9  Geo.  I.  cap.  xxii. 

ANOREXIA,  Anorexy,  (from  a  negative,  and 
a.^ i|<;,  appetite)  :  a  want  of  appetite,  or  a  loathing  of 
food.  The  diforder  is  either  original  or  fymptomatic. 

When  it  is  original,  its  caufes  are  bad  diet,  too  free 
drinking,  voracioufnefs,  &c.  :  In  which  cafes,  a  vomit 
or  two  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  ;  and  temperance, 
a  light  but  cordial  nourilhing  diet,  and  daily  exercife, 

perfided 
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Anoffi.  perfifted  in,  will  generally  effeft  a  recovery.  But  it  is 
-v — — <  more  frequently  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  dilorder  ; 
and  then  the  cure  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  one. 

ANOSSI,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
lying  between  Lat.  23.  18.  and  26.  O.  S.  It  is  water¬ 
ed  by  many  rivers,  mod  of  which  run  into  the  Fran¬ 
chere ,  Ramevatte ,  or  Immour ,  the  fpringof  which  is  in 
a  mountain  called  Manghage,  and  dilcharges  itfelf  in¬ 
to  the  fea  in  Lat.  25.  18.  S.  The  mouth  of  this  river 
is  often  flopped,  and  the  courfe  to  the  fea  interrupt¬ 
ed,  unlefs  kept  open  by  the  overflowings  of  great 
rains  and  high  tides.  The  water  runs  fait  one  league 
above  the  mouth,  particularly  in.  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fea.  A  lake,  called  Ambou,  is  formed 
at  the  mouth,  half  a  league  wide,  with  depth  fufficient 
for  any  Ihip  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  kept  open. 
Next  in  bignefs  to  the  Franchere,  is  the  Manghafia, 
which  fprings  from  a  mountain  called  Siliva ,  and  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  where  large  fhips  may  ride  at 
anchor.  Crocodiles  breed  in  thefe  and  all  the  other 
rivers  of  the  ifland. 

Between  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned  lies  Cape 
St  Romain,  half  a  mile  diftant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Franchere,  and  which  runs  from  the  north-weft  fix  or 
feven  leagues  into  the  fea.  When  the  cape  is  palled 
the  coaft  forms  a  great  bay,  in  the  fhape  of  a  crofs, 
which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Diari 
Panouge  or  Pitorah.  In  the  middle  of  this  bay  the 
%  land  runs  oat,  and  almoft  forms  a  peninfula  called  Tho- 

langare.  Fort  Dauphin  lies  to  the  north  of  this  pen¬ 
infula,  and  Port  Dauphin  over  again!!  it.  This  pro¬ 
vince  has  feveral  other  peninfulas  and  fmall  iflands  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  The  country  is  beautiful ;  abounds  in 
fruit  trees  j  is  fertile  in  pafturesfor  cattle  and,  if  care¬ 
fully  cultivated,  would  produce  all  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
It  is  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  are  covered 
with  woods  and  ihrubs  ;  but,  about  four  miles  diftant 
from  Fort  Dauphin,  the  adjacent  hills  are  quite  defti- 
tute  of  verdure.  The  French  often  dug  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  expelling  to  meet  with  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  particularly  in  one  mountain  where  feveral  fprings 
flow  near  each  other  and  empty  themfelves  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  river.  In  this  river  they  found  feveral  ftones 
and  heaps  intermixed  with  yellow  clay,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  black  and  white  fpangles  fhining  like  filver, 
which  they  carefully  pounded  and  wafhed,  but  without 
effect.  About  60  yards  above  thefe  fprings  the  grafs, 
and  every  fort  of  vegetable,  appears  half  dried  and  yel¬ 
low,  from  a  metalline  fulphur,  which  gives  that  afpedl  j 
but  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  frelh  and 
beautiful  verdure.  It  isfaid  that  the  Portuguefe  found 
gold  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  on  the  north  fide, 
but  that  the  place  they  had  dug  was  filled  up  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  country  after  the  Portuguefe  had  been 
driven  out. 

The  province  of  Anofli  is  inhabited  by  three  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  whites,  and  four  forts  of  negroes.  The 
whites  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  Rohandrians , 
Anacandrians ,  and  Ond%atfi.  The  whites  are  diftin¬ 
guilhed  from  the  negroes  by  the  general  name  of  Ra- 
ferarnim  or  Riihimini ;  and  the  Rohandrians  are  di¬ 
ftinguilhed  above  the  other  whites.  When  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  eleflion  of  a  fovereign,  whom  they  call  Om- 
piundrian,  or  Dian  Buhouachc,  he  is  chofen  from  the 


Rohandrian  race.  Next  to  him  the  others  hold  the  Anofii. 
rank  ot  princes,  and  are  honoured  as  fuch  by  all  the  v— — 
reft  of  the  fubjefts.  The  Anacandrians  are  defcendants 
of  the  chiefs,  but  who  have  degenerated,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  baftards  of  princes,  or  thofe  who  are  de- 
fcended  from  a  Rohandrian  and  any  inferior  white  or 
black  woman.  Thefe  are  likewife  called  by  the  name 
of  Ontempajfemaca,  or  people  from  the  fandy  parts  of 
Mecca,  from  whence,  they  fay,  came  the  Rohandrians. 

Both  the  Rohandrians  and  Anacandrians  wear  long 
hair,  which  hangs  down  in  curls ;  and  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  killing  beafts.  The  Ondzatfi,  or  loweft  clafs 
of  whites,  are  defcended  from  the  baftards  of  the  Ana¬ 
candrians.  Thefe  are  all  filhermen,  and  are  allowed 
to  kill  no  land  animal  except  a  chicken. 

The  four  claffes  of  negroes  are  named  Voadziri ,  Lo¬ 
havohits,  Ontfoa  and  Ondeves.  The  Voadziri,  the  moll 
powerful  and  the  richeft,  are  mailers  of  feveral  villages  5 
and  defcended  from  the  original  lords  of  the  country. 

They  enjoy  the  privilege  of  killing  beafts,  when  at  a 
diftance  from  the  whites,  and  no  Rohandrian  or  Ana- 
candrian  in  the  village.  The  Lohavohits  are  defcend¬ 
ants  from  the  Voadziri,  and  alfo  lords  •,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  one  commands  a  whole  diftrift,  and 
the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  others  extends  only  to  their  own 
village  and  family.  They  are  alfo  permitted  to  kill 
thofe  beafts  they  intend  to  eat,  when  at  a  diftance  from 
the  whites.  The  Ontfoa  are  next  to  the  Lohavohits, 
and  are  their  near  relations.  The  Ondeves  are  the  loweft 
of  all,  being  originally  Haves  by  father  and  mother. 

The  Voadziri,  Lohavohits,  and  Ontfoa,  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  fubmitting  themfelves,  on  the  death  of  their 
lord  or  king,  to  any  chief  they  pleafe.  In  return  for  fuch 
homage,  the  new  lord  makes  them  a  prefent,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  becomes  heir  to  all  their  pofleflions. 

Hence  the  lower  dalles  both  of  whites  and  blacks, 
when  death  approaches,  are  under  the  greateft  concern 
and  anguilh  of  mind,  well  knowing  that  their  lords 
will  not  fail  to  deprive  their  children  of  every  thing 
they  poffefs.  The  Ondeves  have  not  the  fame  liberty 
with  the  others  ■,  but,  in  times  of  famine,  the  chiefs 
are  obliged  to  fupply  them  with  neceflaries  ;  which  if 
they  fail  to  do,  they  have  the  liberty  of  fubmitting 
themfelves  to  new  mailers.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  have  no  temples,  and  very  little  appearance 
of  religion  ;  only  they  keep  up  a  cuftom  of  immolating 
beafts  upon  particular  occafions,  as  in  ficknefs,  plant¬ 
ing  yams  or  rice,  on  affemblies,  Sec.  d  hey  offer  the 
firft  born  beaft  to  the  devil  and  to  God,  naming  the 
devil  firft,  in  this  manner,  Dianbi/is  Arninhanhabare,  or 
“  Lord  Devil  and  God.” — There  are  feveral  towns  on 
the  river  Franchere  •,  and  near  this  river  the  Portuguefe 
had  a  fort  built  upon  a  fteep  rock,  and  feveral  build¬ 
ings  below,  with  enclofures,  which  furnilhed  all  forts 
©f  neceflaries  for  their  fubfiftence  j  but  they  were  all 
maffacred  by  the  natives. 

This  province  feems  originally  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  negroes.  The  whites  or  Zaferamini  fettled  in  it 
about  2Q0  years  ago,  and  conquered  the  negroes.  But 
they  themfelves  were  conquered  by  the  French,  though 
under  the  government  of  a  king  whom  they  honoured 
as  a  god.  In  1642,  Captain  Rivault  obtained  permif- 
fion  to  eftablifh  a  colony  in  this  part  of  the  ifland  j  and 
accordingly  he  took  poffeflion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  in  the  month  of  September,  that  fa  mo 

year. 
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Anotta.  year.  The  French  landed  200  men,  'Well  armed,  and 
— - v—  provided  with  (lore  of  ammunition  and  other  neceffaries 
for  building  a  fort,  which  they  immediately  fet  about  ; 
but  no  fooner  did  the  natives  obferve  their  intention, 
than  they  ufed  their  utmoft  art  to  prevent  their  defign 
from  taking  effe£t.  This  created  a  war,  in  which  the 
French  were  vidlors ;  and,  the  natives  becoming  in  time 
much  better  reconciled  to  them,  they  intermarried,  and 
lived  up  and  down  in  feveral  towns  at  fome  diftance  from 
one  another,  not  above  five  or  fix  in  a  place.  This  tran- 
qu'llity  lafted  for  fome  years ;  but  at  laid  the  natives, 
growing  jealous,  refolved  to  free  themfelves  from  a  fo¬ 
reign  yoke  ;  and  accordingly  formed  a  confpiracy  to  cut 
off  all  the  French  in  one  day  ;  which  they  foon  after  ef- 
fedted,  not  leaving  a  fingle  perfon  alive.  In  1644  the 
above-mentioned  Fort  Dauphin  was  eredted  in  Lat.  25. 
6.  S.  Many  buildings  were  erected,  behind  the  fort, 
adjoining  to  the  governor’s  houfe,  with  great  enclofures 
that  produced  every  fort  of  fruit  and  kitchen  herb.  In 
1656  it  was  accidentally  deftroyed  by  fire;  but  was 
foon  after  repaired,  and  (fill  continues,  notwithllanding 
the  cataftrophe  above  mentioned,  and  its  garrifon  car¬ 
ries  on  frequent  wars  with  the  natives. 

ANOTTA,  or  Arnotta,  in  dyeing,  an  elegant  red 
colour,  formed  from  the  pellicles  or  pulp  of  the  feeds  of 
the  Bixa,  a  tree  common  in  South  America.  It  is  alfo 
called  Terra  Or/eana,  and  Roucou. 

The  manner  of  making  anotta  is  as  follows  :  The 
red  feeds,  cleared  from  the  pods,  are  deeped  in  water 
for  feven  or  eight  days,  or  longer,  till  the  liquor  begins 
to  ferment ;  then  flrongly  ftirred,  (lamped  with  wooden 
paddles  and  beaters,  to  promote  the  reparation  of  the 
red  (kins  ;  this  procefs  is  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the 
feeds  are  left  white.  The  liquor,  pafled  through  dole 
cane  fieves,  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
a  very  ill  fmell  ;  in  boiling,  it  throws  up  its  colouring 
matter  to  the  furface  in  form  of  fcum,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  boiled  down  by  itfelf  to  a  due  confidence,  and 
made  up  while  foft  into  balls.  The  anotta  commonly 
met  with  among  us,  is  moderately  hard  and  dry,  of  a 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  dull  red  within.  It 
is  difficultly  afted  upon  by  water,  and  tinges  the  liquor 
only  of  a  pale  browniffi  yellow  colour.  It  very  readily 
diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  communicates 
a  high  orange  or  yellowiffi  red.  Hence  it  is  ufed  as 
an  ingredient  in  varniffies,  for  giving  more  or  lefs  of 
an  orange  call  to  the  fimple  yellows.  Alkaline  falls 
render  it  perfedlly  foluble  in  boiling  water,  without  al¬ 
tering  its  colour.  Wool  or  filk  boiled  in  the  folution 
acquires  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable,  orange  dye. 
Its  colour  is  not  changed  by  alum  or  by  acids,  any 
more  than  by  alkalies :  but  when  imbibed  in  cloth,  it 
is  difcharged  by  foap,  and  deftroyed  by  expofure  to 
the  air.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous 
juice  of  manioc  or  caffava. — Labat  informs  us,  that 
the  Indians  prepare  anotta  greatly  fuperior  to  that 
which  is  brought  to  us,  of  a  bright  ftiining  red  colour, 
almoft  equal  to  carmine  :  that,  for  this  purpofe,  in- 
ftead  of  deeping  and  fermenting  the  feeds  in  water, 
they  rub  them  with  the  hand,  previoufly  dipped  in  oil, 
till  the  pellicles  come  off,  and  are  reduced  into  a  clear 
pafte  ;  which  is  fcraped  off  from  the  hands  with  a 
knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf  in  the  (hade  to  dry. 
De  Laet,  in  his  notes  on  Margrave’s  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Brazil,  mentions  alfo  two  kinds  of  anotta  3  one  of  a 


permanent  crimfon  colour,  ufed  as  a  fucus  or  paint  for 
the  face  3  and  another  which  gives  a  colour  inclining 
more  to  that  of  faffron.  This  laft,  which  is  our  anotta, 
he  fuppofes  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  firft  fort  with  certain 
refinous  matters,  and  with  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the 
tree.  The  wax  or  pulp  in  which  the  feeds  are  enclofed 
is  a  cool  agreeable  rich  cordial,  and  has  been  long  in  ufe 
among  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  America,  who  ftill 
mix  it  with  their  chocolate,  both  to  heighten  the  flavour 
and  raife  the  colour.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  fuccefsful  remedy 
in  bloody  fluxes.  The  roots  have  much  the  fame  pro¬ 
perties  with  the  wax  ;  but  thefe  are  obferved  to  work 
more  powerfully  by  the  urinary  paffages ;  they  are  ufed 
by  fome  people  in  their  broths,  and  (eem  to  anfwer  all 
the  purpoies  of  the  pulp,  but  in  a  more  faint  degree.  See 
Bixa,  Botany  Index. 

ANOUT,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Schagerrack,  or  that 
part  of  the  fea  of  Denmark  which  has  Norway  on  the 
north,  Jutland  on  the  weft,  and  the  ifle  of  Zeeland  on 
the  fouth.  It  lies  in  13.  o.  E.  Long,  and  56.  36.  N. 
Lat. 

ANSZE,  in  AJlronomy ,  implies  the  parts  of  Saturn’s 
ring  projedling  beyond  the  di(k  of  the  planet. — The 
word  is  Latin,  and  properly  fignifies  handles ;  thefe 
parts  of  the  ling  appearing  like  handles  to  the  body  of 
the  planet. 

ANSA  RIANS,  a  people  of  Syria,  fo  called  in  the 
country,  but  ftyled  in  De  l’Kle’s  maps  Enfarians ,  and 
in  thole  of  D’Anville,  NaJJiiris.  The  territory  occupied 
by  thefe  Anfaria  is  that  chain  of  mountains  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  Antakia  to  the  rivulet  called  Nalir-el-Kabirt 
or  the  Great  River.  The  hiftory  of  their  origin,  though 
little  known,  is  yet  inftrudtive.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  is  from  the  Bibliotheque  Orienta/e  of  Affemani, 
a  writer  who  has  drawn  his  materials  from  the  bed  au¬ 
thorities. 

“  In  the  year  of  the  Greeks,  1202  (A.  D.  891), 
there  lived  at  the  village  of  Nafar,  in  the  environs  of 
Koufa,  an  old  man,  who,  from  his  fadings,  his  conti¬ 
nual  prayers,  and  his  poverty,  palled  for  a  faint.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  common  people  declaring  themfelves  his  par- 
tizans,  he  fele£led  from  among  them  twelve  difciples 
to  propagate  his  do&rine.  But  the  commandant  of  the 
place,  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  feized  the  old 
man,  and  confined  him  in  prifon.  In  this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  his  fituation  excited  the  pity  of  a  girl  w'ho 
was  (lave  to  the  gaoler,  and  (lie  determined  to  give 
him  his  liberty.  An  opportunity  foon  offered  to  effedt 
her  defign.  One  day  when  the  gaoler  was  gone  to  bed 
intoxicated,  and  in  a  profound  deep,  (he  gently  took 
the  keys  from  under  his  pillow,  and  after  opening  the 
door  to  the  old  man,  returned  them  to  their  place  un¬ 
perceived  by  her  mafter  :  the  next  day  when  the  gaoler 
went  to  vifit  his  prifoner,  he  was  extremely  aftonifhed 
at  finding  he  had  made  his  efcape,  and  the  more  fo 
fince  he  could  perceive  no  marks  of  violence.  He 
therefore  judicioufly  concluded  he  had  been  delivered 
by  an  angel,  and  eagerly  fpread  the  report,  to  avoid 
the  reprehenfion  he  merited  :  the  old  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  afferted  the  fame  thing  to  his  difciples,  and 
preached  his  doftrines  with  more  earneftnefs  than  ever. 
He  even  wrote  a  book,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  fays,  *  I  fuch  a  one,  of  the  village  of  Nafar,  have 
feen  Chrift  who  is  the  word  of  God,  who  is  Ahmad, 
fon  of  Mohammed,  fon  of  Hanafa,  of  the  race  of  Ali  3 
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■who  alfo  is  Gabriel :  and  he  laid  to  me, 
who  readeth  (with  underftanding)  ;  thou  art  the  man 
who  foeaketh  truth  ;  thou  art  the  camel  which  pre¬ 
serve  th  the  faithful  from  wrath  ;  thou  art  t^beaft 
w 


hich  carrieth  their  burden  ;  thou 


art  the  (Holy) 
Spirit,  and  John,  the  fon  of  Zachary.  Go,  and  preach 
to  men  that  they  make  four  genuflections  in  praying  ; 
two  before  the  riling  of  the  fun,  and  two  before  his 
letting,  turning  their  faces  towards  Jerufalem  .  and  let 
them  lay,  three  times,  God  Almighty  !  God  Molt 
High  '  God  Molt  Great !  Let  them  obferve  only  the 
fecond  and  third  feftival  ;  let  them  fait  but  two  days 
annually  ;  let  them  not  walh  the  prepuce,  nor  drink 
beer,  but  as  much  wine  as  they  think  proper  •,  and  laft- 
ly,  let  them  abftain  from  the  flelh  of  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  This  old  man  pafling  into  Syria,  propagated  his 
opinions  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  country  people, 
numbers  of  whom  believed  in  him  :  And  after  a  lew 
years  he  went  away,  and  nobody  ever  knew  what  be¬ 
came  of  him.” 

Such  was  the  origin  of  thefe  Anfarians,  who  are,  lor 
the  molt  part,  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  Anfaria  are  divided  into  feveral  tribes  or  iects ; 
among  which  are  diftinguilhed  the  Shamlia,  or  adorers 
of  the  fun  ;  the  Kelbia,  or  worlhippers  of  the  dog  ;  and 
the  Kadmoufia,  who  are  faid  to  pay  a  particular  ho¬ 
mage  to  that  part  in  women  which  correfponds  to  the 

**  Many  of  the  Anfaria  believe  in  the  metempfychofis  ; 
others  rejeCl  the  immortality  of  the  foul  :  and  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  that  civil  and  religious  anarchy,  that  ignorance 
and  rudenefs  which  prevail  among  them,  thefe  peafants 
adopt  what  opinions  they  think  proper,  following  the 
fed  they  like  beft,  and  frequently  attaching  themlelves 

to  none.  .  .  . 

Their  country  is  divided  into  three  principal  di- 
llricb,  farmed  by  the  chiefs  called  Mokaddamim.  Their 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  from  whom  they 
annually  receive  their  title.  Their  mountains  are  in 
oeneral  not  fo  deep  as  t’nofe  of  Lebanon,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  better  adapted  to  cultivation  ;  but  they  are 
alfo  more  expofed  to  the  Turks;  and  hence,  doubtlefs, 
it  happens,  that  with  greater  plenty  oi  corn,  tobacco, 
■wines,  and  olives,  they  are  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
tbofe  of  their  neighbours  the  MaRONITF.s  and  tne 

Druses.  . 

ANSE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  Lyo- 

nois,  ten  miles  north  of  Lyons.  Long.  6.  55.  N.  Lat. 

^ANSELM,  archbithop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns 
of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1033,  at  Aoft,  a  town  in  Savoy  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  He  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  oi  Bec^  in 
Normandy  ;  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chofen  prior, 
and  'hen  abbot.  In  the  year  1092,  he  was  invited  over 
to  England  by  Hugh  earl  of  Chefter;  and  in  the  year 
fol’owing  was  prevailed  on,  as  we  are  told,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  accept  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury. 
He  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  clergy  ;  for  which  he  was 
banilhed  by  King  Rufus,  but  recalled  by  Henry  at  his 
coming  to  the  crown.  He  refufed  to  confecrate  fuch 
bifliops  a^  were  invefted  bv  the  king,  according  to  Pope 
Urban’s  decree ;  flatly  denying  it  to  be  the  king’s  pre¬ 
rogative)  for  this  he  was  outed  again  ;  till,  the  pope  and 
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Thou  art  he  king  agreeing,  he  was  recalled  in  1 107.  In  (hort,  from 
the  day  of  his  confecration  to  that  of  his  death,  he  was 
continually  employed  in  fighting  the  prerogative  of  the 
church  againft  that  of  the  crown  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
fpent  much  of  his  time  in  travelling  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  between  England  and  Rome,  for  the  advice  and 
direction  of  his  holinefs.  At  the  council  of  Bari,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  pope  being  puzzled  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft’s  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Father,  he  called  upon  Anfelm,  who 
was  prefent,  and  he  difeuffed  their  obje&ions  with  great 
applaufe.  Priefts  call  him  a  refolule  faint ;  to  other 
people  he  appears  to  have  been  an  obftinate  and  info- 
lent  prieft.  He  wrought  many  miracles,  if  we  believe 
the  author  of  his  life,  both  before  and  after  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Canterbury,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age,  anno  1109.  He  was  canonized  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Anfelm,  though  we  may  difregard  him 
as  a  faint,  deferves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
principal  revivers  of  literature,  after  three  centuries  of 
profound  ignorance. 

His  works  have  been  printed  in  different  years,  and 
at  different  places,  viz.  Nuremb..  1491.  Paris  1544 
and  1549.  Venice  1549.  Cologne  1573  and  1612. 
Lyons  1630.  But  the  beft  is  that  of  Father  Gerberon, 
printed  at  Paris  1675.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
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the  firft  contains  dogmatical  tra£ls,  and  is  entitled  Mo- 
nologia  ;  the  fecond  contains  praftical  and  devotional 
tracts  ;  the  third  part  confifts  of  letters,  in  four  books. 

ANSER,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  anas.  See 
Anas,  Ornithology  Index. 

Anser,  in  AJlronomij ,  a  fmall  ftar,  of  the  fifth  or 
fixth  magnitude,  in  the  milky  way,  between  the  fwan 
and  eagle,  fir  it  brought  into  order  by  Hevelius. 

ANSERES,  the  name  which  Linnceus  gives  to  his 
third  order  of  birds.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

ANSIBAR1I,  or  AnsivaRII,  an  ancient  people  of 
Germany,  fituated  fomewhtre  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Chauci.  All  we  know  of  their  h^ory  is,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  they  w  re  driven  from 
their  own  poffeflions  by  the  Chauci.  Being  then  in  a 
forlorn  condition,  they  took  poffeflion  cf  fome  uninha¬ 
bited  lands,  which  had  been  uffd  as  pafture  for  the 
horfes  of  the  Roman  folaiers.  They  led  by  one 

Boiocalus,  a  man  of  great  valour,  and  of  known  fidelity 
to  the  Romans  He  remonllrated  to  the  Romans,  who 
objedted  to  their  taking  pofiefliun  of  thefe  lands,  1  hat 
the  territory  in  difpute  was  large ;  and  requefted,  that 
it  might  be  allowed  to  an  unhappy  people  driven  from 
their  own  habitations:  that,  at  the  fame  time,  wide 
tradls  might  be  retained  for  the  horfes  and  cattle  of 
the  foldiers  to  graze  in  ;  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with 
humanity  to  familfi  men  in  order  to  feed  bcafts,  &c. : 
and  at  laft,  lifting  up  his  eves  to  heaven,  he  afleed  the 
celeftial  luminaries  how  they  could  behold  a  defolate 
foil,  and  if  they  would  not  more  juftly  let  loofe  the  fea 
to  fw allow  up  ufurpers,  who  had  engrffed  the  whole 
earth  ?  To  this  the  Roman  commander,  Avitus,  replied, 
That  the  weaiceu  muft  fubmit  to  the  ftrongeft  ;  and 
that  fince  the  gods,  t<>  whom  they  had  appealed,  had 
left  the  fovereign  judgment  to  the  Romans,  they  were 
refolved  to  fuffer  no  other  judges  than  themlelves.  To 
Boiocalus  himfelf,  however,  he  privately  offered  lands 
as  a  reward  for  his  long  attachment  to  the  Romans; 
but  this  offer  the  brave  German  reje&ed,  as  a  price  for 
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Anfiko.  betraying  his  people  :  adding,  “  A  place  to  live  in  we 
* — "< 1  ,  may  want,  but  a  place  to  die  in  we  cannot.”  The  An- 

fi’oarii  now  invited  the  neighbouring  nations  to  join 
them  again!!:  the  Romans;  but  they,  dreading  the 
power  of  that  nation,  refufed  to  give  them  any  affift- 
ance ;  upon  which  they  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  beggingleave  to  fettle  in  their  territories ;  but 
being  everywhere  driven  out  as  enemies  and  intruders, 
-thefe  unhappy  people  were  reduced  to  wander  up  and 
down  till  every  one  of  them  periffied. 

ANSIKO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  river  Umbre  which  runs  into  the  Zaire, 
the  kingdom  of  Wangua,  and  the  Amboes  who  bor¬ 
der  on  Loango  ;  on  the  north,  by  fome  deferts  of  Nu¬ 
bia  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Songo  and  Sonda,  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Congo.  Here  are  great  numbers  of  wild 
beads,  as  lions,  rhinocerofes,  &c.  and  many  copper 
mines.  The  king  of  Anfiko,  or  the  great  Macoco, 
commands  13  kingdoms,  and  is  efteemed  the  moft 
.powerful  monarch  in  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  An¬ 
gola  have  a  tradition,  that  this  is  the  proper  country  of 
the  Giagas,  who  came  originally  from  Sierra  Leona, 
and  overran,  like  a  torrent,  the  whole  coaft  as  far  as 
.Benguela  ;  that,  being  weakened  by  numerous  battles, 
and  unable  to  force  the  defiles  in  order  to  return  to  Si¬ 
erra  Leona,  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Monomo- 
tapa,  where  being  defeated,  they  were  forced  to  remain 
in  the  provinces  of  Anfiko.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  An- 
llkans  yield  not  in  the  leaf!  to  the  Giagas  in  fiercenefs 
and  barbarity.  They  are  fo  aecuftomed  to  the  eating 
of  human  fleffi,  that  it  is  afferted  they  have  markets 
where  it  is  publicly  fold,  and  that  there  are  no  other 
graves  for  the  dead  than  the  bellies  of  the  living.  They 
try  the  courage  of  their  prifoners  of  war  by  (hooting  at 
them  as  at  marks,  directing  their  arrows  above  or  around 
their  heads  ;  and  whoever  difcovers  the  leaft  figns  of 
fear,  is  immediately  devoured  without  remedy.  Thofe 
who  appear  intrepid  and  refolute,  have  their  nofes  and 
ears  bored,  and  two  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  drawn. 
They  are  then  improved  in  barbarity,  by  accuftoming 
them  to  the  moft  horrid  cruelties. 

The  Anfikans  are  neat,  well  proportioned,  and 
ftrong;  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  without 
either  fowing  or  reaping.  They  are  dreaded  for  their 
extreme  brutality,  and  never  traded  with  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  Their  language  is  barbarous,  and  difficult  to  be 
learned,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  Congo.  The  moft 
diftinguifhed  among  them  wear  red  and  black  caps  of 
Portuguefe  velvet  ;  the  lower  ranks  go  naked  from  the 
waift  upwards;  and,  to  preferve  their  health,  anoint 
their  bodies  with  a  compofition  of  pounded  white  fan- 
dal  wood  and  palm  oil.  Their  arms  are  battle  axes, 
and  lmall  but  very  ftrong  bows,  adorned  with  ferpents 
fkins.  Their  firings  are  made  of  fupple  and  tender 
fhoots  of  trees,  that  will  not  break,  and  their  arrows 
of  hard  and  light  wood.  Thefe  people,  who  kill  birds 
flying,  (hoot  with  fuch  furprifing  fwiftnefs,  that  they 
can  difcharge  28  arrows  from  the  bow  before  the  firft 
falls  to  the  ground.  With  equal  dexterity  they  ma¬ 
nage  their  battle  axes  ;  one  end  of  which  is  ffiarpened 
and  cuts  like  a  wedge,  and  the  other  flattened  like 
a  mallet,  with  a  handle  fet  between,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  iron,  rounded  at  the  end  like  an  apple, 
and  covered  with  the  fkin  of  a  ferpent. — The  current 
money  in  this  country  is  the  zimbis  or  ffiell,  which  is 


fiffied  for,  and  pafles  among  feveral  African  nations.— 
They  wor(hip  the  fun  as  their  chief  deity  ;  whom  they 
reprefent  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the  moon  by 
that  of  a  woman.  They  have  alfo  an  infinite  number 
of  inferior  deities,  each  individual  having  a  particular 
idol  whom  he  addreffes  ©n  certain  occafions. 

ANSLO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aggerhuys,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice  is  held  here  for  Norway.  It  is 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  10.  14. 
N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

ANSON,  George,  a  gentleman  whofe  merit  and 
good  fortune,  as  a  naval  commander,  exalted  him  to 
the  rank  of  nobility.  He  was  the  fon  of  William  An- 
fon,  Efq.  of  Huckborough,  in  Staffordlliire  ;  and, 
fhowing  an  early  inclination  for  the  fea,  received  a 
fuitable  education.  The  firft  command  he  enjoyed  was 
that  of  the  Weafel  (loop,  in  1722  ;  but  the  moft  me¬ 
morable  a<f!ion  of  his  life,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
future  good  fortune,  took  place  on  his  receiving  the 
command  of  five  (hips,  a  (loop,  and  two  vi6luallers, 
equipped  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  feas, 
and  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Vernon  acrofs  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  ;  an  expedition  the  principal  object 
of  which  failed  by  the  unaccountable  delay  in  fitting 
him  out.  He  failed,  however,  in  Sept.  1740  ;  doubled 
Cape  Horn  in  a  dangerous  feafon  ;  loft  moft  of  his  men 
by  the  fcurvy ;  and  with  only  one  remaining  (hip, 
the  Centurion,  crofted  the  great  Pacific  ocean.  If  no 
confiderable  national  advantage  refulted  from  this 
voyage,  Commodore  Anfon  made  his  oivn  fortune, 
and  enriched  his  furViving  companions,  by  the  capture 
of  a  rich  galleon  on  her  paffage  from  Acapulco  to  Ma¬ 
nilla  ;  with  which  he  returned  home  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  If  he  was  lucky  in  meeting  this  galleon, 
he  was  no  lefs  fortunate  in  efcaping  a  French  fleet 
then  cruifing  in  the  Channel,  by  failing  through  it  du¬ 
ring  a  fog.  He  arrived  at  Spithead  in  June  1744.' 
In  a  fhort  time  after  his  return,  he  wras  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty.  In  April  1 745,  he  was  madp  rear-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  the  following  year  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue ;  at  which  time  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent 
the  borough  of  Heydon  in  parliament.  In  1747,  be¬ 
ing  on  board  the  Prince  George  of  90  guns,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Admiral  Warren,  and  1 2  other  (hips,  he 
intercepted,  off  Cape  Finiflerre,  a  powerful  fleet, 
bound  from  France  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies; 
when,  by  his  valour  and  condudl,  he  again  enriched 
himfelf  and  his  officers,  and  at  the  fame  time  (Length¬ 
ened  the  Britifti  navy,  by  taking  fix  men  of  war 
and  four  Eaft  Indiamen,  not  one  of  them  efcaping. 
The  French  admiral,  M.  Jonquiere,  on  prefenting  his 
fword  to  the  conqueror,  faid,  Monfieur,  nous  nvcx  vain- 
cu  /’ Invincible,  et  la  Gloire  vans  fuit :  “  Sir,  you  have 

conquered  the  Invincible,  and  Glory  follows  you;” 
pointing  to  the  (hips,  named  the  Invincible  and  the 
Glory,  he  had  taken.  For  his  (ignal  fervices,  his  late 
majefty  created  him  baron  of  Soberton  in  Hants.  The 
fame  year  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  red  ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Norris,  was  made  vice- 
admiral  of  England.  In  1748  he  was  made  admiral 
of  the  blue  :  he  was  afterwards  appointed  firft  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  was  at  length  made  admiral  and 
commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty’s  fleet ;  in  which 
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Anfpach  ran^  he  continued,  with  a  very  Ihort  interval,  until 
his  death-,  and  the  laft  fervice  he  performed  was  to 
Ant-eggs  convey  Queen  Charlotte  to  England.  He  died  in 
June  1762.  No  performance  ever  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception,  than  the  account  of  Anfon’s  Voy¬ 
age  round  the  World.  Though  it  is  printed  under 
the  name  of  his  chaplain,  it  was  compofed  under  his 
lordffiip’s  own  infpeftion,  and  from  the  materials  he 
himfelf  furnilhed,  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Benjamin  Ro¬ 
bins. 

ANSPACH,  Marquisate  of,  a  fmall  territory  of 
Franconia,  in  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
biffioprics  of  Wartfburg  and  Bamberg,  which  laft  like- 
wife  lies  to  the  weft  ;  by  the  earldoms  of  Hoiach  and 
Oeting,  with  the  bifhopric  of  Aiehftet,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  the  territory  of  Nu¬ 
remberg  on  the  eaft.  The  country  is  fruitful,  and  in- 
terfperfed  with  woods,  which  render  it  agreeable  for 
hunting.  Befides  the  city  Anfpach,  which  is  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  chief  towns  are  Kreglin,  Swafbach,  Kreilfheim, 
Rot,  and  Waffer-Truding. 

AnsPach  is  a  fmall  but  pretty  town,  very  well  built, 
and  has  feveral  churches.  It  is  walled  round,  but  has 
no  other  fortifications.  In  the  palace  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  cabinet  of  curiofities.  It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg. 
E.  Long.  10.  42.  N.  Lat.  49  14. 

ANSPESSADES,  in  the  French  armies,  a  kind  of 
inferior  officer  in  the  foot,  below  the  corporals,  but 
above  the  common  fentinels.  There  are  ufually  four  or 
five  of  them  in  a  company. 

ANSTRUTHER,  Easter  and  Wester,  two  royal 
boroughs  of  Scotland,  lituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Fife,  in  W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat. 
56.  20. 

ANT,  in  Zoology.  See  Formica  and  Tf.rmes. 
ANT-Bear ,  or  Ant-eater,  in  Zoology.  See  Myrme- 
COPHAGA. 

Ant  eggs,  a  name  popularly  given  to  a  kind  of  little 
white  balls  found  in  the  banks  or  neftsof  ants,  ordinari¬ 
ly  fuppofed  to  be  the  ova  of  this  infeCL 

Late  naturalifts  have  obferved  that  thefe  are  not 
properly  the  ants  eggs,  but  the  young  brood  them¬ 
felves  in  their  firft  ftate  ;  they  are  fo  many  little  vermi- 
culi  wrapped  up  in  a  film,  or  {kin,  compofed  of  a  fort 
of  filk,  which  they  fpin  out  of  themfelves  as  filk worms 
and  caterpillars  do.  At  firft  they  are  hardly  obferved 
to  ftir  •,  but,  after  a  few  days  continuance,  they  exhibit 
a  feeble  motion  of  flexion  and  extenfion  ;  and  begin  to 
look  yellowiffi  and  hairy,  ffiaped  like  fmall  maggots, 
in  which  ftiape  they  grow  up  till  they  are  almoft  as 
large  as  ants.  When  they  pafs  their  metamorphofis, 
and  appear  in  their  proper  lhape,  they  have  a  fmall 
black  fpeck  on  them  clofe  to  the  anus  of  the  enclofed 
ant,  which  M.  Leeuwenhoek  probably  enough  ima¬ 
gines  to  be  the  fteces  voided  by  it.  Dr  Edward  King 
opened  feveral  of  thefe  vulgarly  reputed  eggs  ;  in  fome 
of  which  he  found  only  a  maggot  in  the  circumftances 
above  defcribed  ;  while  in  another  the  maggot  had  be¬ 
gun  to  put  on  the  fhape  of  an  ant  about  the  head,  ha¬ 
ving  two  little  yellow  fpecks,  where  the  eyes  were  to 
be.  In  others,  a  further  prngrefs  was  obferved,  the 
included  maggots  being  furnilhed  with  every  thing  to 
complete  the  fhape  of  an  ant,  but  wholly  tranfparent, 
the  eyes  only  excepted,  which  were  as  black  as  bugles. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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Laftly,  in  others  he  took  out  very  perfect  and  complete  Ant-hills 
ants,  which  immediately  crept  about  among  the  reft.  II 
Thefe  fuppofed  ants  eggs  are  brought  up  every  morning  Anta~  . 
in  fummer  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  they  are 
lodged  all  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  within  reach  of 
the  fun’s  influence.  At  night,  or  if  it  be  cool,  or  like  to 
rain,  they  carry  them  down  to  a  greater  depth  ;  fo  that 
you  may  dig  a  foot  deep  e’er  you  come  at  them.  The 
true  ants  eggs  are  the  white  fubftance,  which,  upon 
opening  their  banks,  appears  to  the  eye  like  the  fcat- 
terings  of  fine  white  fugar,  or  fait,  but  very  foft  and  ten¬ 
der.  Examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  is  found  to  confift 
of  feveral  pure  white  appearances,  in  diftinft  membranes, 
all  figured  like  the  leffer  fort  of  birds  eggs,  and  as  clear 
as  a  fiffi’s  bladder.  The  fame  fubftance  is  found  in  the 
bodies  of  the  ants  themfelves.  On  this  fpawn,  when 
emitted,  they  lie  in  multitudes,  to  brood,  till  in  fome 
time  it  is  turned  into  little  vermicules  as  fmall  as  mites, 
commonlv  called  ants  eggs. 

ANT-Hills,  are  little  hillocks  of  earth,  which  the 
ants  throw  up  for  their  habitation  and  the  breeding  of 
their  young.  They  are  a  very  great  mifchief  to  dry 
paftures,  not  only  by  wafting  fo  much  land  as  they 
cover,  but  by  hindering  the  fcythe  in  mowing  the  grafs, 
and  yielding  a  poor  hungry  food  pernicious  to  cattle. 

The  manner  of  deflroying  them  is  to  cut  them  into  four 
parts  from  the  top,  and  then  dig  into  them  fo  deep  as 
to  take  out  the  core  below,  fo  that,  when  the  turf 
is  laid  down  again,  it  may  lie  fomewhat  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  reft  of  the  land :  by  this  means  it  will 
be  wetter  than  the  reft  of  the  land  :  and  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  ants  from  returning  to  the  fame  place,  which 
otherwife  they  would  certainly  do.  The  earth  that  is 
taken  out  muft  be  fcattered  to  as  great  a  diftance  every 
way  as  may  be,  otherwife  they  will  colleCt  it  together, 
and  make  another  hill  juft  by.  The  proper  time  for 
doing  this  is  winter;  and  if  the  places  be  left  open, 
the  froft  and  rains  of  that  time  of  the  year  will  deflroy 
the  reft  :  but  in  this  cafe  care  muft  be  taken  that  they 
are  covered  up  early  enough  in  the  fpring,  otherwife 
they  will  be  lefs  fertile  in  grafs  than  the  other  places. 

In  Hertfordlhire  they  ufe  a  particular  kind  of  fpade 
for  this  purpofe.  It  is  very  {harp,  and  formed  at  the 
top  into  the  fhape  of  a  crefcent,  fo  that  the  whole  edge 
makes  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  circle ;  this  cuts 
in  every  part,  and  does  the  bufinefs  very  quickly  and 
effe&ually.  Others  ufe  the  fame  inftruments  that  they 
do  for  mole-hills.  Human  dung  is  a  better  remedy 
than  all  thefe,  as  is  proved  by  experiment  ;  for  it 
will  kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and  drive  all  the  reft 
away,  if  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  be  put  into  their 
hills. 

Acid  of  Ants,  an  acid  produced  by  diftilling  millions 
of  thefe  infers,  either  without  addition,  or  with  water. 

It  refembles  vinegar  in  many  refpefts ;  but  differs  from 
it  in  forming  cryftals  with  magnefia,  iron,  and  zinc.  Its 
attractions  are  not  yet  determined,  but  are  fuppofed  to 
coincide  with  thofe  of  vinegar. 

ANT  A,  in  the  Ancient  Architefiure,  a  fquare  pilafter, 
placed  at  the  corners  of  buildings. 

Anta,  or  Ante,  a  fmall  kingdom  on  the  Gold  coaft 
of  Africa,  extending  about  ten  leagues  in  length. — 

The  country  is  coverid  with  large  trees,  among  which 
ftand  a  number  of  fine  villages.  The  foil  is  esceed’ng- 
ly  rich,  and  the  face  of  the  country  beautiful.  The 
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Antjeus. 


air  is  alfo  much  more  falubrious  than  in  other  places  of 
the  Gold  coaft  ;  it  being  obferved  by  all  writers,  that 
the  number  of  deaths  here  bears  no  proportion  to  that 
on  any  other  part  on  the  coafts  of  Guinea.  This  coun¬ 
try*  contains  the  following  villages,  which  deferve  a 
particular  defcription  on  account  of  the  commerce  they 
drive  ;  viz.  Bourtrey,  Tokorciri,  Sukoada ,  and  Sama ;  for 
which,  fee  thole  articles. — Formerly  Anta  was  potent 
and  populous,  inhabited  by  a  bold  and  rapacious  peo¬ 
ple,  who  greatly  annoyed  the  Europeans  by  their  fre- 
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quent  incurlions ;  but  by  continual  wars  with  their 


neighbours  they  are  now  greatly  enfeebled,  and  the 
country  in  a  manner  depopulated.  The  fpirit  of  the 
few  remaining  inhabitants  is  fled:  they  are  defponding, 
difpirited,  and  abjedl,  feeking  protedlion  from  the 
Dutch  and  other  Europeans  who  have  forts  on  this 
coaft,  and  looking  upon  them  as  their  belt  friends. 

ANTACIDS,  in  Pharmacy ,  an  appellation  given 
to  all  medicines  proper  to  correct  acid  or  four  humours. 


Under  the  clafs  of  Antacids  come,  1 


Abforbents : 
and  fteel  filings. 


Immutants ;  as 


Mauritania  ;  and  from  feve- 


as  chalk,  coral,  fea-lhells,  haematites, 

2.  Obtundents;  as  oils  and  fats.  3. 
lixivious  falts  and  foaps. 

AN  TALUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  giant  of  Libya, 
fon  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  Defigning  to  build  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  his  father,  of  men’s  Ikulls,  he  flew  all  he  met  ; 
but  Hercules  fighting  him,  and  perceiving  the  afliflance 
he  received  from  his  mother,  (for  by  a  touch  of  the 
earth  he  refrelhed  himfelf  when  weary),  lifted  him  up 
from  the  ground  and  fqueezed  him  to  death. 

Antaeus  was  king  of 
ral  circumftances,  with  which  we  are  fupplied  by  va¬ 
rious  authors,  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  he 
■was  the  fame  perfon  with  Atlas:  they  were  both  of 
them  the  fons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned  over  Maurita- 
■  nia,  Numidia,  and  a  great  part  of  Libya ;  as  may  be 
naturally  inferred  from  his  having  fuch  particular  marks 
of  diftindlion  conferred  upon  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  regions.  They  both  ruled  with  abfolute  power 
over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  particularly  Tingitana. 
Hercules  defeated  and  flew  Antaeus  in  the  fame  war 
wherdin  he  took  the  Libyan  world  from  Atlas :  both 
Atlas  and  Antaeus  invaded  Egypt,  and  contended  with 
Hercules  in  the  wars  with  the  gods,  and  were  both 
vanquiftied  by  him.  Antaeus,  as  well  as  Atlas,  was 
famed  for  his  knowledge  in  the  celeftial  fciences  :  from 
whence  we  may  fairly  conclude  them  to  have  been  the 
fame  king  of  Mauritania. 

Antaeus,  in  his  wars  with  Hercules,  who  command¬ 
ed  an  array  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  behaved  with 
great  bravery  and  refolution.  Receiving  large  rein¬ 
forcements  of  Libyan  troops,  he  cut  off  vaft  numbers 


of  Hercules’s  men  ;  but  that  celebrated  commander 


having  at  laft  intercepted  a  ftrong  body  of  Mauritanian 
Libyan  forces  fent  to  the  relief  of  Antaeus,  gave 


or 


him  a  total  overthrow,  wherein  both  he  and  the  beft 
part  of  his  forces  were  put  to  the  fword.  This  deci- 
five  adlion  put  Hercules  in  poffeflion  of  Libya  and 
Mauritania,  and  confequently  of  all  the  riches  in  thofe 
kingdoms  ;  hence  arofe  the  fable  that  Hercules  find¬ 
ing  Antaeus,  a  giant  of  an  enormous  fize,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  Angle  combat,  to  receive  frefh 
ftrength  as  often  as  he  touched  his  mother  earth  when 
brown  upon  her,  at  laft  lifted  him  up  in  the  air  and 


fqueezed  him  to  death.  Hence  like  wife  may  be  de¬ 
duced  the  fable,  intimating,  that  Hercules  took  At- 


Antaf;oni 


las’s  globe  upon  his  own  fhoulders,  overcame  the  dra-  Antavare 


gon  that  guarded  the  orchards  of  the  Hefperides,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  golden  fruit.  The  gold- 
apples,  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old  my- 


en 


thologifts,  were  the  treafures  that  fell  into 


hands 


Hercules’s 


upon  Antaeus’s  defeat,  the  Greeks  giving  the 
Oriental  word  xbn  riches,  the  fignification  annexed  to 
their  own  term,  pnXcc.,  apples.  Alter  the  moft  diligent 
and  impartial  examination  of  all  the  different  hypo- 
thefes  of  hiftorians  and  chronologers,  relating  to  Atlas 
and  Antaeus,  we  find  none  fo  little  clogged  with  diffi¬ 
culties  as  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  According  to  that 
illuftrious  author,  Ammon,  the  father  of  Sefac,  was  the' 
firft  king  of  Libya,  or  that  vail  trad!  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  con- 
queft  of  which  country  was  effected  by  Sefac  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  lifetime.  Neptune  afterwards  excited  the  Libyans 
to  a  rebellion  againft  Sefac;  flew  him,  and  then  invaded 
Egypt  under  the  command  of  Atlas  or  Antaeus,  the  fon 
of  Ntptune,  Sefac’s  brother  and  admiral.  Not  long  af¬ 
ter,  Hercules,  the  general  of  Thebais  and  Ethiopia  for 
the  gods  or  great  men  of  Egypt,  reduced  a  fecond  time 
the  whole  continent  of  Libya,  having  overthrown  and 
flain  Antteus  near  a  town  in  Thebais,  from  that  event 
called  Anlaea  or  Antaeopolis  :  this,  we  fay,  is  the  no¬ 
tion  advanced  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  firft  redudlion  of  Libya  by  Sefac  hap¬ 
pened  a  little  above  a  thoufand  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift,  as  the  laft  by  Hercules  did  fome  few  years 
after. 

ANTAGONIST,  denotes  an  adverfary,  efpecially 
in  fpeaking  of  combats  and  games. 

ANTAGONIST  Mufc/es,  in  Anatomy,  thofe  which  have 
oppofite  functions ;  as  flexors  and  extenfors,  abdudlors, 
and  addudlors,  &c. 

ANTANACLASIS,  i n^Rhetoric,  a  figure  which 
repeats  the  fame  word,  but  in  a  different  fenfe ;  as  dum 
vivimus  vivamus. 

ANTAGOGE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which, 
when  the  accufation  of  the  adverfary  is  unanfwerable, 
we  load  him  with  the  fame  or  other  crimes. 

ANTANDROS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Myfia,  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alexan¬ 
dria,  a  part  of  Mount  Ida,  (Strabo,  Ptolemy)  :  it  was  a 
town  of  the  Leleges,  (Strabo);  anciently  called  Edonis, 
then,  Cimmeris,  (Pliny,  Stephanus).  It  takes  its  name 
from  Antandros,  a  general  of  the  ALolians  :  it  is  now 
called  S.  Dimitri. 

ANT  APHRODISIACS,  in  Pharmacy,  medicines 
proper  to  diminifh  the  femen,  and  confequently  extin- 
guifli  or  leffen  all  defires  of  venery. 

ANTARCTIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
thing  oppofite  to  the  northern  or  ardlic  pole.  Hence 
antardlic  circle  is  one  of  the  leffer  circles  of  the  fphere, 
and  diftant  only  230  30'  from  the  fouth  pole,,  which  is 
likewife  called  antardlic  for  the  fame  reafon. 

ANTARES,  in  AJironomy ,  the  name  of  a  ftar  of 
the  firft  magnitude,  called  alfo  the  fcorpion’s  heart. 
Its  longitude  is  6o°  13'  14"  of  Sagitarius ;  and  its  la¬ 
titude  430  51'  26"  fouth. 

ANTAVARE,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafear,  lying  about  21°  30'  S.  Lat.  and  bounded  by 

the 
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Ante  the  province  and  cape  of  Manoufi.  The  greateft  part 
ii  of  it  is  watered  by  the  river  Mananzari,  whofe  fource 
Antecur-  js  jn  rej  mountains  of  Ambohitfmene. 
fores‘  ■  ANTE,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  that  the  pieces  are 
let  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  form  as  there  is  expreffed  j 
for  inftance,  by  dove  tails,  round,  fwallow  tails,  or  the 
like. 

ANTEAMBULONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fer- 
vants  who  went  before  perfons  of  diftinclion  to  clear  the 
way  before  them.  They  ufed  this  formula,  Date  locum 
domino  meo,  i.  e.  “  Make  room  or  way  for  my  mailer.” 

ANTECEDENT,  in  general,  fomething  that  goes 
before  another,  either  in  order  of  time  or  place. 

Antecedent,  in  Grammar ,  the  words  to  which  a 
relative  refers. 

Antecedent,  in  Logic ,  is  the  firft  of  the  two  pro- 
pofitions  in  an  enthymeme. 

Antecedent,  in  Mathematics ,  is  the  firft  of  two 
terms  of  a  ratio,  or  that  which  is  compared  with  the 
ther. 

ANTECEDENCE,  in  AJlronomy ,  an  apparent 
motion  of  a  planet  towards  the  weft,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns. 

ANTECESSOR,  one  that  goes  before.  It  was  an 
appellation  given  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  any  fcience. 
Juftinian  applied  it  particularly  to  profeffors  of  civil 
law  ;  and,  in  the  univerfities  of  France,  the  teachers 
of  law  take  the  title  antecejfors  in  all  their  thefes. 

ANTECURSQRES,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  party 
of  horfe  detached  before,  partly  to  get  intelligence, 
provifions,  &c.  and  partly  to  choofe  a  proper  place  to 
encamp  in.  Thefe  were  otherwife  called  anteceffores , 
and  by  the  Greeks  prodromi. 


ANTEDATE,  among  lawyers,  a  fpurious  or  falfe  Antedate 
date  prior  to  the  true  date  of  a  bond,  bill,  or  the  II 
like.  Anteddu- 

ANTEDILUVIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  .  % ld‘ 
fomething  that  exifted  before  the  flood. 

ANTEDILUVIAN  World ;  the  earth  as  it  exifted  be¬ 
fore  the  flood.  See  Earth. 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  a  general  name  for  all  man¬ 
kind  who  lived  before  the  flood,  and  fo  includes  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his 
family.  t 

As  Mofes  has  not  fet  down  the  particular  time  ofchronole- 
any  tranfaftion  before  the  flood,  except  only  the  years?)'  of  the 
of  the  father’s  age  wherein  the  feveral  defcendants  of aSe5' 
Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth  were  begotten,  and  the 
length  of  their  feveral  lives  ;  it  has  been  the  bufinefs 
of  chronologers  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  years  of  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  thofe  patriarchs,  and  the  diftance  of 
time  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge.  In  this  there 
could  be  little  difficulty,  were  there  no  varieties  in  the 
feveral  copies  we  now  have  of  Mofes’s  writings  $  which 
are,  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  verfion 
of  the  Septuagint ;  but  as  thefe  differ  very  confiderably 
from  one  another,  learned  men  are  much  divided  in 
their  opinion  concerning  the  chronology  of  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  ;  fome  preferring  one  copy,  and  fome 
another. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  three  copies  in  this  period,  they  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  following  table,  with  the  addition  of  thofe 
of  Jofephus  as  correfted  by  Dr  Wells  and  Mr  Whi 
fton. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Tears  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs. 


Years  they  lived 


after  their  fons 

Length  of 

their 

Their  ages 

at  their 

fons  birth. 

birth. 

lives. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Jot 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Adam, 

130 

130 

230 

130 

800 

800 

700 

93° 

93° 

930 

Seth, 

105 

105 

20  5 

i°5 

807 

807 

797 

91  2 

912 

912 

Enos, 

90 

90 

I90 

90 

815 

8I5 

7*5 

9°5 

905 

905 

Cainan, 

70 

70 

170 

70 

840 

840 

740 

910 

910 

9x0 

Mahalaleel, 

65 

65 

165 

65 

830 

830 

73° 

895 

895 

895 

Jared, 

162 

62 

162 

62 

830 

785 

800 

962 

847 

962 

Enoch, 

65 

65 

165 

.65 

300 

300 

200 

365 

365 

365 

Methufelah, 

187 

67 

167 

187 

782 

653 

802 

969 

720 

969 

Lamech, 

182 

53 

188 

182 

595 

600 

565 

777 

*>53 

753 

Noah  was  aged, 
at  the  flood, 

0 

0 

VO 

600 

600 

600 

To  the  Flood, 

1656 

*307 

2262 

*556 

To  this  Table  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  confequences  of  thefe  variations,  to  add  fepa- 
rate  chronological  tables,  (howing  in  what  year  of  his 


contemporaries  the  birth  and  death  of  each  patriarch, 
happened,  according  to  the  computation  of  each  of  the 
faid  three  copies. 


3  E  2 


A  Chronological 


Antedi¬ 

luvians. 
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A  Chronological  TABLE  of  l he  Tears  of  the  Patriarchs,  according  to  the  Computation  of  the  Hebrew, 
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Methufelah  born, 
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Lamech  born, 
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930 
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695 
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535 

470 
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56 
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Enoch  tranflated, 
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662 
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527 

365 
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113 
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Seth  dies, 

1042 

912 

807 

7*7 

647 

582 
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0 

83 

Noah  born, 

1056 

821 

731 

66 1 

596 
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182 

3" 

Enos  dies, 

1140 

9°5 

817 

745 

680 

453 

266 

84 

Cainan  dies, 

1235 

910 

840 

775 

548 

361 

179 

Mahalaleel  dies, 

1290 

895 

830 

603 

416 

234 

Jared  dies, 

1422 

962 

735 

548 

366 

Japhet  born,  - 

*556 

869 

682 

500 

Shem  born, 

*558 

871 

684 

502 

Lamech  dies. 

1651 

964 

777 

595 

Methufelah  dies, 

1656. 

The  Flood, 

969 

600 

Antedi¬ 

luvians. 


A  Chronological  TABLE  of  llie  Years  of  the  Patriarchs ,  according  to  the  Computation  of  the  Septuaginh. 
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61 

O 

83 
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Noah  born, 

1662 

867 

702 

375 

188 

Mahalaleel  dies, 

1690 

895 

73° 

4°3 

216 

28 

Jared  dies, 

1922 

962 

635 

448 

260 

Japhet  born,  - 

2162 

875 

688 

500 

Shem  born, 

2164 

877 

690 

502 

Lamech  dies, 

2227 

940 

753 

565 

Methufelah  dies, 

2236. 
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594 

The  Flood, 

2.262 
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of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, ' 
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Japhet  born, 
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Shem  born,  - 
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Cainan  dies, 
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5  2& 

Mahalaleel  dies, 
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To  the  varieties  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  tables,  others 
might  be  added,  by  admitting  the  various  readings  of 
feme  numbers  in  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint :  for  as 
to  the  Hebrew  copies,  there  is  here  a  conftant  agree¬ 
ment  among  them. 

The  manufeript  from  which  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch  was  publifhed,  agrees  exa&ly  with  the  Samari¬ 
tan  numbers  given  by  Eufe'oius.  But  St  Jerome  tells 
us,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  fome  Samaritan  co¬ 
pies  which  make  Methufelah  187  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  Lantech,  and  Lamech  182  at  the  birth  of  Noah, 
juft  as  the  Hebrew  does.  Now  if  thefe  numbers  be 
approved  as  the  true  original  numbers,  the  interval 
from  the  creation  to  the  flood  will  be  1556  years  ;  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  Hebrew  computation  but  100  years  in 
the  age  of  Jared  at  the  birth  of  Enoch  ;  and  if  this  laft 
be  allowed  to  be  a  miftake  of  the  tranferiber,  by  his 
dropping  a  number,  and  writing  62  inftead  of  162,  as 
has  been  fufpe&ed,  the  Samaritan  will  be  perfe£Uy  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  Hebrew’,  and  all  difference  between 
them  vanilh. 

Scaliger,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  Samaritan  chro¬ 
nicle,  having  at  the  end  a  table  of  the  years  of  the  pa- 
triarchs  to  the  time  of  Mofes,  would  correfl  two  of 
the  Samaritan  numbers  in  Eufebius  j  viz.  inftead  of 
65,  the  age  of  Mahalaleel  when  he  begat  Jared,  he 
thinks  it  (hould  be  75;  and  inftead  of  67,  the  age  of 
Methufelah  when  he  begat  Lamech,  he  would  have  it 
77.  Bv  which  alterations  he  reckons  20  years  more  to 
the  flood  than  Eufebius  and  the  manufeript  ;  that  is, 
J327.  But,  as  he  acknowledges  the  table,  whereon  he 
grounds  thefe  correflinns,  contains  fome  great  abfurdi- 
ries,  it  feems  unreafonable  to  oppofe  it  to  the  joint  au¬ 
thority  of  Eufebius  and  the  Samaritan  manufeript. 
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As  to  the  Septuagint,  in  the  common  editions  of  that 
verfion,  the  age  of  Methufelah  at  the  birth  of  Lamech 
is  167  ;  and  confequently  the  fum  of  this  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  is  no  more  than  2242.  But,  in  this 
cafe,  Methufelah  will  outlive  the  flood  14  years  j  and 
we  may  well  wonder,  with  Eufebius,  where  he  was 
preferved.  To  obviate  this  objection,  we  are  told,  that, 
in  fome  copies,  Methufelah  is  faid  to  have  lived  but  782 
(not  802)  years  after  the  birth  of  Lamech,  and  no  more 
than  949  in  all.  But  the  Alexandrian  manufeript  en¬ 
tirely  takes  away  the  difficulty,  by  giving  the  fame 
number  in  this  place  with  the  Hebrew. 

Pezron  is  of  opinion,  that  the  age  of  Lamech,  at  the 
birth  of  Noah,  (hould  be  but  182,  as  it  is  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  in  Jofephus,  fuppofing,  with  St  Auftin, 
that  the  prefent  number  is  the  error  of  the  leribe  who 
firft  copied  the  original  Septuagint  manufeript  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  library.  So  that  he  computes  2256  years  to  the 
flood.  And,  if  this  correflion  be  admitted,  and  one 
more  mentioned  alfo  by  St  Auftin,  viz.  that  Lamech 
lived  ?95  years  after  the  birth  of  Noah,  and  not  5^5* 
as  in  the  prefent  copies,  there  will  then  remain  no  other 
difference  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew 
than  6co  years  added  to  the  agts  of  the  fix  patriarchs 
when  they  begat  their  fons,  and  Methufelah  will,  con- 
f.rmably  to  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  die  in  the  year 
of  the  flood. 

Having  premifed  this  chronological  view,  we  (hall 
proc  eed  to  the  hiftory  of  the  antediluvian  patriarch*.  x 

Of  the  great  progenitor  we  are  told,  that  “  the  LordOt  Adam 
God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into  the  garden.” *" 

Thefe  words  plainly  indicate,  that  Adam  was  not  created 
within  the  preci  of  Paradife  ;  and  it  i»  afterwards 
faid,  upon  his  being  turned  out  of  the  garden,  “ 

was 
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Antediiu-  was  lent  to  till  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken.” _ 

,  vians-  As  to  the  fituation  of  this  garden,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  fo  much  learned  but  uncertain  inquiry, 
fee  the  article  Paradise. 

Adam  was  doubtlefs  created  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
with  all  his  powers  and  faculties  in  the  higheft  degree 
of  ftrength  and  vigour.  His  body  would  be  graceful, 
and  well  proportioned  ;  while  his  countenance  was 
comely,  and  glowed  with  all  the  luftre  of  youthful  inno¬ 
cence.  The  poet  thus  defcribes  our  firft  parents  : 

Adam  the  goodlieft  man,  of  men  fince  born 
His  fons  :  the  faireft  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

- for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  fhone.  Milton. 

Many  have  entertained  an  opinion  (as  mentioned 
nnder  the  article  Adam),  that  our  firft  parent  was 
created  an  adept  in  knowledge  and  in  fcience,  a  con- 
fummate  philofopher,  and  an  accomplilhed  divine. 
But  the  very  reverfe  of  this  muft  be  true,  providing 
we  give  credit  to  the  account  which  Mofes  gives  of 
him.  If  Adam  was  created  with  intuitive  knowledge, 
for  what  end  was  he  endowed  with  the  fenfes  of  a  man, 
through  which  ideas  might  be  conveyed  to  his  mind, 
and  make  him  capable  of  fuch  improvements  as  arife 
from  experience  and  obfervation  ?  And  if  he  original¬ 
ly  polfelfed  fuch  a  fund  of  valuable  knowledge,  why 
had  he  fuch  an  ardent  thirft  for  an  unwarrantable  por¬ 
tion  of  more,  and  for  the  fake  of  this  additional  pittance 
forfeited  his  happinefs  and  life  ?  Befides,  if  Adam  was 
at  firft  all  light  and  knowledge,  and  was  foon  after  re¬ 
duced  to  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  error,  this  tranfition 
would  make  a  retrograde  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  quite 
diflimilar  to  that  uniformity  which  obtains  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  divine  government  and  economy. 
Mofes  introduces  our  firft  parents  into  life  in  the  mod 
natural  manner,  as  having  capacities  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge,  fenfes  to  receive  impreflions  from  objefts  round 
them,  and  a  fufficient  degree  of  reafon  to  form  a  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  things  perceived:  yet  all  thefe  faculties  can 
only  be  confidered  as  fo  many  inftruments,  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  difcharge  the  du¬ 
ties  of  their  future  life. 

Sniellie's  The  following  portrait  of  our  firft  progenitor  when 
Tranjla-  he  firft  came  into  life,  drawn  by  the  inimitable  pencil 

Buffon,  is  extremely  beautiful,  while  it  is  diflbnant 
(the°paf-C  fr°m  no  Part  l'ie  Mofiuc  hiftory.  “  Let  us  fuppofe 
fage  here  a  man  in  the  fame  fituation  with  him  who  firft  received 
abridged.)  exiftence  •,  a  man  whole  organs  were  perfeftly  formed, 
but  who  was  equally  new  to  himfelf,  and  to  every 
objeft  which  furrounded  him.  Were  he  to  give  a  hi¬ 
ftory  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  received  impreftions,  he  might  give  fome  fuch  in¬ 
formation  as  this.  I  remember  the  moment  when  my 
exiftence  commenced.  It  was  a  moment  replete  with 
joy,  with  amazement  and  anxiety.  I  neither  knew 
what  I  was,  where  I  was,  nor  whence  I  came.  I  opened 
my  eyes.  But  what  an  amazing  increafe  of  fenfation  ! 
The  light,  the  celeftial  vault,  the  verdure  of  the  earth, 
the  tranfparency  of  the  waters,  gave  animation  to 
my  fpirits,  and  conveyed  pleafures  which  exceed  the 
powers  of  expreflion.  At  firft  I  believed  that  all  thefe 
objedfs  exifted  within  me,  and  formed  a  part  of  my- 
felf.  When,  turning  mine  eyes  to  the  fun,  his  fplen- 
dour  overpowered  me.  I  voluntarily  Ihut  out  the 
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light,  and  felt  a  fmall  degree  of  pain.  During  this  Antediiu- 
moment  of  darknefs,  I  imagined  that  J  had  loft  the  vians. 
greateft  part  of  my  being.  I  was  then  roufed  with  v— —  v  * 

a  variety  of  founds.  The  finging  of  birds  and  the 
murmuring  breezes  formed  a  concert,  which  excited 
moft  fweet  and  enchanting  emotions.  I  liftened,  and 
was  convinced  that  thefe  harmonious  founds  exifted 
within  me. — I  made  a  ftep  forwards ;  and  afterwards 
renewing  my  motion,  I  walked  with  my  face  turned 
towards  the  heavens  $  till  I  ftruck  againft  a  palm  tree, 
and  felt  fome  degree  of  pain.  Seized  with  terror,  I 
ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  object,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  it  to  be  a  being  diftiiuft  from  myfelf,  becaufe  it 
did  not,  like  touching  my  own  body,  give  me  a  double 
fenfation.  I  refolved  then  to  feel  every  objeft  I  faw, 
and  had  a  ftrong  defire  to  touch  the  fun  ;  but  ftretch- 
ing  out  my  hands  to  embrace  the  heavens,  they  met 
without  any  intermediate  objed."  All  obje&s  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  equally  near ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
trials  that  I  learned  to  ufe  my  eye  as  a  guide  to  my  hand. 

At  laft  the  train  of  my  ideas  was  interrupted,  and  I  loft 
the  confcioufnefs  of  my  exiftence.  My  fleep  was  pro¬ 
found  j  but  having  no  mode  of  meafuring  time,  I  knew 
nothing  of  its  duration.  When  I  awakened,  I  wasafto- 
nilhed  to  find  by  my  fide  another  form,  perfe£tly  fimilar 
to  my  own.  I  conceived  it  to  be  another  felf;  and  in- 
ftead  of  lofing  by  my  fleep,  I  imagined  myfelf  to  be 
double.  I  ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon  this  new  be¬ 
ing.  With  rapture  and  aftonilhment  I  perceived  that- 
it  was  not  myfelf,  but  fomething  much  more  glorious 
and  definable.” 

This  philofophical  detail  coincides  with  the  opinion 
that,  excepting  what  portions  of  knowledge  Adam 
might  acquire  by  the  exercife  of  his  fenfes,  his  Maker 
taught  him  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  for  his  com¬ 
fort  and  fubfiftence.  But  before  the  Almighty  gave 
any  inftrudlions  to  our  firft  parents,  we  muft  fuppofe 
he  infpired  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  every  word  which  they  heard  him  fpeak  j  other- 
wife  it  would  have  been  impoflible  that  he,  could  have 
had  any  fuch  communication  with  them.  The  words 
which  they  heard  and  were  made  to  underftand,  be¬ 
ing  imprinted  upon  their  memories,  would  ferve  as 
the  foundation  of  a  language,  which  they  would  af¬ 
terwards  increafe  and  enlarge  as  new  objects  began  to 
multiply,  and  hence  give  rife  to  new  terms  and  defini¬ 
tions. 

One  of  the  firft  leffons  taught  to  Adam  by  his  in¬ 
fallible  Director,  would  be  the  neceflity  of  food  for 
the  fupport  of  his  life.  Accordingly  Mofes  informs  us, 
that  for  this  purpofe  a  grant  was  made  him  to  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden,  excepting  one.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  made  known  to  him,  in  what  manner  he 
was  to  repair  the  decays  of  nature,  namely,  by  eating 
of  the  tree  of  life.  Then,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
focial  intercourfe,  he  was  ordered  to  exercife  his  fa¬ 
culty  of  fpeech,  by  giving  names  to  different  creatures. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  fays  of  our 
firft  parents,  “  They  received  the  ufe  of  the  five  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Lord  ;  and  in  the  fixth  he  imparted  to 
them  underftanding;  and  in  the  feventh,  fpeech  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  cogitations  thereof.”  The  meaning  can¬ 
not  be,  that  he  gave  them  every  word  they  were  to 
pronounce,  more  than  every  idea  which  their  fenfe* 
were  to  convey  to  their  underftanding.  Our  talents, 

and 
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Antelilc  an<^  ^ie  exerc^e  °f  ^em,  may  be  both  faid  to  be 
'  viVns!  given  us  of  God  ;  but  whatever  capacities  we  receive 
U— v - from  him,  it  is  fuppofed  that  we  ourfelves  mull:  im¬ 

prove  them,  before  we  can  attain  to  any  acquirements 
whatever.  Although  Adam  had  heard  and  underlie  nd 
the  words  of  God,  yet  Mofes  does  not  give  the  lead: 
hint  that  he  ever  attempted  to  (peak  before  this  time. 
For  if  he  had,  as  fome  imagine,  innate  knowledge  and 
proper  terms  for  every  thing  prefrnled  to  him,  what 
occafion  was  there  to  bring  animals  before  him  to  fee 
what  names  he  would  impofe  upon  them  ?  Some  wri¬ 
ters  have  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  whole 
of  this  tranfadlion,  and  have  alked,  how  could  all 
creatures  upon  earth  appear  at  one  time  before  Adam  ? 
not  only  one,  but  many  days  would  have  elapfed  be¬ 
fore  he  could  give  each  a  name.  But  this  objection 
arifes  fro;u  not  underflanding  the  words  of  Mofes. 
What  our  tranllators  render,  to  fee  what  he  would  call 
THEM,  is  in  the  original,  to  fee  wThat  name  he  would 
call  it.  “  And  whatfoever  Adam  called  IT,  (viz.  the 
living  creature),  that  was  the  name  of  IT.”  The  mean¬ 
ing  feems  to  be  no  more  than  this :  God  brought  a  few 
creatures  to  Adam,  to  make  him  try  to  name  them ; 
and  whatever  he  called  any  of  them,  that  continued  to 
be  its  name.  And  no  doubt  he  would  denominate 
every  animal  before  him,  from  its  external  appearance, 
from  its  fize,  its  colour,  or  its  voice  :  And  in  procefs 
of  time,  he  would  give  names  to  all  thofe  creatures 
which  Providence  brought  within  his  view,  or  with 
which  he  became  afterwards  acquainted. 

The  next  thing  in  which  God  inftrudted  Adam, 
though  probably  in  a  trance  or  vifion,  was  his  near  re¬ 
lation  to  Eve,  as  being  a  part  of  his  own  body.  This 
piece  of  knowledge  was  imparted  to  him,  in  order  to 
cement  the  greater  love  and  affedtion  between  the  two 
during  the  remaining  period  of  their  lives. 

Thefe,  according  to  Mofes,  are  all  the  tranfaefions 
in  which  our  firft  parents  were  interefted  during  their 
abode  in  paradife,  till  they  loft  their  innocence,  and 
forfeited  the  enjoyments  of  their  happy  fituation.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  inftruc- 
tions  which  they  received  befpoke  the  infantile  ftate  of 
their  minds  \  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  further  and 
higher  difpenfations  of  knowledge  would  have  been 
communicated  to  them,  as  they  became  able  to  bear 
them,  and  had  their  minds  matured  by  experience  and 
3  reflection. 

H°w  long  How  long  our  firft  parents  retained  their  innocence, 
rrats  re-**1" we  are  nowhere  told.  Many  affert  that  they  fell  on 
uined  their  the  very  firft  day  of  their  creation.  But  Mofes  men- 
innocence,  tions  fo  many  tranfadtions  on  that  day,  as  muft  have 
engroffed  the  whole  of  their  attention,  and  prevented 
them  from  falling'into  fuch  temptations  as  arife  from 
indolence  and  want  of  reflection.  Befides,  if,  in  fuch 
circumftances  as  they  were  placed,  they  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  an  open  violation  of  the  Divine  law  for  the 
fpace  of  one  day,  it  would  befpeak  a  deceitfulnefs  of 
heart  in  them  greater  than  in  molt  of  their  pofterity. 
It  is  foraewhat  Angular,  that  many  of  the  great  trials 
recorded  in  facred  writing  were  limited  to  40  days  ; 
which  in  prophetic  ftyle  is  fometimes  equivalent  to  40 
years.  This  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  of  Eli¬ 


jah,  of  Nineveh,  and  of  the  Jewifh  nation  after  the  Antediia- 
death  of  Chrift.  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  he,  viar.s. 
of  whom  Adam  was  a  type,  was  tempted  40  days  in  — — ~v 
the  wildernefs.  Agreeable  to  this  part  of  the  Divine 
economy,  perhaps  the  trial  of  our  firft  parents  lafted 
fo  long.  However,  that  they  remained  for  a  confider- 
able  time  in  the  garden,  appears  highly  probable  from 
this  confideration,  that  their  indulgent  Creator,  who 
had  manifefted  his  tender  concern  for  them  while  in¬ 
nocent,  and  extended  his  mercy  to  them  when  fallen, 
would  never  have  turned  them  out  of  paradife,  and 
fent  them  into  an  uncultivated  world,  before  they  had 
acquired  the  arts  of  living,  and  were  capable  of  provid¬ 
ing  againft  the  viciflitudes  of  their  future  lot.  The 
particulars  of  this  memorable  tranfadlion  are  confidered 
under  the  article  Fall. 

Mofes  gives  us  no  farther  account  of  Adam’s  life 
after  leaving  the  garden,  but  that  he  begat  fome  chil¬ 
dren,  and  died  at  fuch  an  age.  Yet  we  have  noreafon 
to  doubt,  but  the  venerable  patriarch  ever  after  led  a 
life  of  penitence,  and  of  the  ftridteft  piety.  The  va¬ 
rious  communications  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  his 
Maker  in  paradife,  and  which  were  probably  renewed 
to  him  after  his  fall,  could  not  fail  to  make  the  deepeft 
impreflions  upon  his  mind.  The  gracious  refpite  he 
had  met  with,  from  the  execution  of  the  fentence  de¬ 
nounced  againft  him,  would  make  him  cautious  of  of¬ 
fending  for  the  time  to  come  ;  left  the  next  violation 
of  the  Divine  authority  Ihould  put  an  end  to  his  exift- 
ence.  The  cherubim  and  flaming  /word,  or  the  devour¬ 
ing  flame,  on  the  eafl  of  Eden  (which  might  continue 
burning  all  his  life)  would  be  to  him  what  the  veltiges 
of  the  ark  were  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  an  awful  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  danger  of  incurring  the  Divine  difplea- 
fure.  Befides,  his  worldly  comforts  being  in  a  great 
meafure  withdrawn,  his  mind  would  be  naturally  difpo- 
fed  for  relilhing  thofe  pleafures  which  flow  from  piety 
and  religion. 

The  firft  thing  which  we  hear  of  Adam  in  his  new  of  their 
fituation  was,  that  he  knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  fhe  con-  progeny. 
ceived  and  bare  Cain.  Afterwards,  we  are  told,  ftie 
bare  Abel.  When  the  brothers  were  grown  up,  they 
betook  themfelves  to  diftincl  employments ;  the  for¬ 
mer  to  hulhandry,  and  the  latter  to  the  keeping  of 
fheep.  Their  inward  difpofitions  were  ftill  more  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  Cain  being  wicked  and  avaricious,  but  Abel 
juft  and  virtuous. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  brought  their  refpedlive  of¬ 
ferings  to  God  ;  Cain  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  and 
Abel  of  the  firftlings  of  his  flock  :  but  they  met  with 
very  different  fuccefs  ;  for  God  accepted  the  offering 
of  Abel,  but  Cain’s  he  did  not  accept ;  the  conle- 
quences  of  which  are  related  under  the  articles  Abel 
and  Caix. 

Soon  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  his  lofs  was  made  up 
to  his  parents  in  another  fon  they  had,  whom  Eve  na¬ 
med  Seth,  that  is  “  appointed  becaufe  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  inftead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  flew. 

As  the  whole  progeny  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  have 
any  mention  in  Scripture,  were  the  defendants  of  Cain 
and  Seth,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  following 
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The  facred  hiftorian,  confining  himfelf  chiefly  to  the 
line  of  Seth,  from  whence  Noah  was  defcended,  has 
acquainted  us  with  very  few  particulars  relating  to  that 
of  Cain :  nor  can  we  thus  form  any  conjectures  how 
long  he  or  any  of  his  defcendants  lived.  All  we  know 
is,  that  Lamech,  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  him,  married 
two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  the  firft  known  inftance 
of  polygamy  5  that  by  the  former  he  had  two  fons, 
Jabal,  who  was  the  firft  that  dwelt  in  tents,  and  fed 
cattle,  and  Jubal,  the  inventor  of  mufic  ;  and  by  the 
other,  a  fon  named  Tubal-Cain,  who  found  out  the  art 
of  forging  and  working  metals.  Zillah  likewife  brought 
him  a  daughter  named  Naamah,  fuppofed  to  have  in¬ 
vented  fpinning  and  weaving :  and  we  are  told  that, 
on  fome  occafion  or  other,  Lamech  made  a  fpeech  to 
his  wives,  the  explication  of  which  has  greatly  puzzled 
the  interpreters.  See  Lamech. 

Mofes  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  Seth  had  a  fon  born 
to  him  called  Enos ,  and  that  then  began  men  to  call  up¬ 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Commentators  give  us  three 
different  fenfes  of  thefe  words.  Some  think  the  words 


(hould  be  rendered,  Then  men  profaned  in  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  even  Enos  arrogated 
to  himfelf  a  power  as  if  he  had  been  a  god.  But  this 
fenfe  feems  harfh  and  unnatural.  There  is  nothing 
more  unlikely,  than  that  Adam’s  grandchildren,  who 
lived  under  his  own  eye,  would  fo  foon  fhake  off  pa¬ 
rental  authority,  and  apoftatize  from  the  belief  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God.  Others  think,  that 
though  men  had  hitherto  worshipped  God  in  private, 
yet  they  now  inftituted  public  affemblies,  met  in  larger 
focieties  for  folemn  and  focial  worfhip,  and  introduced 
liturgies  and  forms  for  more  effectually  paying  their 
homage  to  the  Almighty.  This  indeed  is  a  very  na¬ 
tural  comment  from  thofe  who  place  religion  in  modes 
and  fet  forms  of  worfhip.  But  it  is  fcarcely  credible, 
that  Adam  and  his  family  had  never  met  together  to 
worfhip  God  till  now,  when  we  are  told  that  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  probably  both  their  families  along  with 
them,  brought  their  offerings  to  the  Lord  ;  this  they 
no  doubt  did  every  Sabbath  day.  Others,  therefore, 
put  a  more  confident  interpretation  upon  the  words, 
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Ante.lilu-  namely,  that  men  now  called  tliemfelves  by  the  name  of 
vians.  the  Lord.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  about  this 
period,  the  family  of  Seth,  who  adhered  to  God  and 
his  worffiip,  began  to  give,  tliemfelves  a  denomination, 
expreffive  of  their  relation  and  regards  to  him.  They 
diftinguifhed  'tliemfelves  from  the  irreligious  family  of 
Cain,  and  affumed  the  title  of  the  fons  or  children  of 
God  :  which  defignatien  was  afterwards  applied  to  them 
by  Mofes  ;  it  was  even  ufed  after  the  flood,  and  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tetlament. 

Of  the  three  next  defendants  of  Seth,  Cainan,  Ma- 
halaleel,  and  Jared,  and  of  Wethufelah  and  Lamech, 
the  grandfather  and  father  of  Noah,  Mofes  has  record¬ 
ed  no  more  than  their  feveral  ages.  The  oriental  au¬ 
thors  commend  them,  as  they  do  Seth  and  Enos,  for 
their  piety,  and  the  falutary  injunftions  ihey  left  behind 
them,  forbidding  their  children  all  intercourfe  with  the 
race  of  curftd  Cain. 

Enoch  the  fon  of  Jared,  and  father  of  Methufelah, 
was  a  perfon  of  mod  extraordinary  piety,  walling  with 
God ,  as  the  Scripture  exprefles  it,  for  at.  lead  the  lad 
three  hundred  years  of  his  life  ;  as  a  reward  for  which 
exemplary  behaviour  in  fo  corrupt  an  age,  he  was  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  God  into  heaven,  without  tading  death.  See 
Enoch. 

Corruption  Mofes  afterwards  informs  us,  When  men  began  to 
ofthehu-  multiply,  i.  e.  when  the  earth  was  filled  with  inhabi- 
man  race,  tants,  and  tribes  formerly  living  remote  began  to  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  one  another,  Daughters  were  born  un¬ 
to  them :  meaning  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly  ; 
which  feems  to  hint,  that  at  this  period  there  were 
confiderably  more  females  than  males  born  into  the 
world.  Some  think  that  Mofes,  being  now  about  to 
mention  the  wickednefs  of  the  Antediluvians,  intro¬ 
duces  the  poderity  of  Cain  as  being  the  chief  caufe  of 
their  corruption  ;  and  that  he  dyles  them  men  and 
daughters  of  men ,  becaufe  they  were  fenfual  and  earthly ; 
in  which  fenfe  the  word  men  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  fons  of  God  faw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they 
were  fair ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they 
chofe.  Thefe  words  have  given  rife  to  many  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  comments  both  of  Jews  and  Chridians. 
There  are  two  meanings  affixed  to  them,  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  mod  probable.  Whenever  the 
name  of  God  is  added  to  any  thing,  it  not  only  de¬ 
notes  God’s  being  the  efficient  caufe,  but  it  heightens 
and  incrtafes  its  ufual  meaning.  For  which  reafon 
any  thing  that  is  excellent  in  its  kind,  or  uncommonly 
lofty  and  magnificent,  was  by  the  Jews  faid  to  be  of 
God,  or  of  the  Lord.  Thus  the  angtls  are  called  the 
fons  of  God.  And  Adam  being  created  with  a  nobler 
image  than  anv  other  creature,  is  faid  to  be  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  called 
the  cedars  of  the  Lord ;  and  great  mountains,  the 
mountains  of  God.  Therefore  by  the  fons  oj  God  in 
this  place  are  meant  men  of  great  opulence,  power, 
and  authority.  And  bv  way  of  contrad,  the  hidorian 
introduces  thofe  of  poor  and  mean  circumilances  in 
life,  and  calls  them  the-  daughters  gf  men.  The  words 
thus  explained,  are  not  an  unlikely  defeription  of  that 
diffolute  age.  The  great  and  mighty  in  this  world 
are  commonly  mod  addicted  to  fenfual  gratifications, 
becaufe  they  havc-fo  many  incentive'  to  inflame  their 
paffions,  and  fo  few  reilraints  to  curb  them  5  and,  in- 
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dead  of  ufing  their  power  to  puniffi  and  difcounter.ar.ee  Anted! 
vice,  are  too  often  the  greated  examples  and  promoters  viai  s. 
of  lafcivioufnels  and  debauchery.  Thus,  thefe  fons  of 
God ,  thefe  great  men,  when  they  happened  to  meet 
with  the  daughters  of  their  inferiors,  gazed  upon  them 
as  fit  objects  to  gratify  their  lud  j  and  from  among 
thefe  they  took  to  tliemfelves,  in  a  forcible  manner, 
wives,  or  (as  it  may  be  rendered)  concubines,  of  ail  that 
they  chofe ,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  without  ever 
afking  their  ccnfent.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  earth 
ffiould  be  filled  with  violence,  when  the  highed  rank  cf 
men  were  above  the  redraint  of  law,  of  reafon,  ard  re¬ 
ligion,  and  not  only  opprtfled  the  poor,  but  with  im¬ 
punity  treated  them  and  their  children  in  fuch  a  bafe 
and  cruel  manner. 

But  there  are  other  writers  who  cannot  relifh  the 
above  opinion  ;  becaufe  they  think  it  a  barffi  and  un¬ 
natural  condruflion,  to  call  great  and  powerful  perfons 
the  fons  of  God,  and  all  mean  ^nd  plebeian  women  the 
daughters  of  men.  Befides,  the  text  does  net  fay,  that 
the  fons  of  God  offered  any  violence  to  thefe  inferior 
women  ;  but  that  they  faw  that  they  were  fair,  and 
made  choice  of  them  for  wives.  And  wherein  is  the 
heinoufnefs  of  the  offence,  if  men  of  a  fuperior .rank 
marry  their  inferiors,  efpecially  when  an  excefs  of 
beauty  apologizes  for  their  choice  ?  Or  why  ffiould  a 
few  unequal  matches  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of 
bringing  upon  the  world  an  univerfal  deftrudfion  ?  For 
thefe  reafons  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defcendanls 
of  Seth,  who  were  dyled  the  fons  of  God  on  account  of-1®"’ 
their  near  relation  to  him,  faw  the  daughters  of  menfi  l6i‘ 
i.  e.  the  impious  progeny  cf  Cain,  and  by  intermar¬ 
riages  became  affociated  with  them  ;  and  furrendering 
to  thofe  enchantreffes  their  hearts  and  their  freedom, 
they  furrendered  at  the  fame  time  their  virtue  and  their 
religion.  From  this  union  proceeded  effedls  fimilar  to 
what  has  happened  ever  fince.  When  a  pure  fociety 
mixes  with  a  profane,  the  better  principles  of  the  one 
become  foon  tainted  by  the  evil  practices  of  the  other  ; 
which  verifies  the  old  adage,  Evil  communication  cor¬ 
rupts  good  manners.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  great 
fource  of  univerfal  degeneracy  was  owing  to  the  pofle- 
rity  of  Seth  mingling  with  the  progeny  of  Cain,  in  op- 
pofition  to  what  their  pious  fathers  had  flridly  charged 
them. 

It  is  afterwards  faid,  There  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  thofe  days  :  and  alfo  after  that,  when  the  fons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  Lore  chil¬ 
dren  to  them,  the  fame  became  mighty  men,  which  were 
of  old  men  of  renown.  Tranllators  are  not  agreed 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  giants.  Some  render 
the  word,  violent  and  cruel  men  ;  others,  men  who  full 
upon  and  rufii  forward,  as  a  robber  does  upon  his  prey  : 
the  meaning  then  is,  that  they  were  not  more  remark¬ 
able  for  their  Ifrength  and  flature,  than  for  their  vio¬ 
lence  and  cruelty.  In  Luther’s  German  tr  inflation  of 
the  Bible,  this  word  is  rendered  tyrants.  It  is  generallv 
agreed,  that  in  the  firfi  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  of 
a  gigantic  flature  ;  though  Mofes  does  not  mention 
them  a<  giants  till  after  the  unipn  of  the  families  of 
Srth  and  Cain,  when  men  ufed  their  fuperiority  in  bodi- 
Iv  ftrength  for  the  purpofes  «  f  gratifying  their  unhallow¬ 
ed  paflions. 

At  this  period  of  the  world,  and  long  after,  politi¬ 
cal  power  and  bodily  llrengib  went  hand  and  hand  to- 
3  F  gether. 
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gether.  Whoever  was  able  to  encounter  and  kill  a 
fierce  and  dangerous  wild  bead,  and  clear  the  country 
of  noxious  animals,  or  who  was  able  in  the  day  of 
battle  to  deftroy  moft  of  his  enemies,  was  looked  up  to 
by  the  reft  of  his  companions  as  the  fitted  to  be  their 
leader  and  commander.  Thus  Nimrod,  from  being  a 
mlS^lty  hunter,  became  a  great  king,  and,  grafping  at 
power,  was  never  fatisfied  till  every  obdacle  to  his  am¬ 
bition  was  removed.  And  it  appears  from  hidory, 
that  all  his  fucceffors  have  pretty  nearly  trodden  in 
the  fame  path.  Thefe  giants  then,  or  fons  of  God, 
might  be  the  chief  warriors,  who  formed  tbemfelves 
into  chofen  bands,  and  living  among  a  cowardly  and 
effeminate  people,  had  no  curb  to  their  cruelty  and 
lud.  From  them  might  fpring  an  illegitimate  race, 
refembling  their  fathers  in  body  and  mind,  who,  when 
they  grew  up,  having  no  inheritance,  would  be  turned 
loofe  upon  the  world,  and  follow  no  other  employ¬ 
ment  but  theft,  rapine,  and  plunder.  Thus  they  be¬ 
came  mighty  men  and  men  of  renown ,  and  procured 
themfelves  a  name:  but  this  was  owing  to  the  mifchief 
they  did,  and  the  feats  of  favage  cruelty  which  they 
performed. 

Mankind  running  thus  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
vice,  were  admoniffied  to  repent ;  and  God,  out  of  his 
great  mercy,  was  pleafed  to  grant  them  a  convenient 
time  for  that  purpofe ;  no  lefs  than  120  years,  during 
which  fpace,  but  no  longer,  he  declared  his  Spirit  (hould 
“  drive  with  man,”  or  endeavour  to  awaken  and  reclaim 
them  from  their  wicked  courfe  of  life. 

Amidd  this  general  corruption,  one  man,  however, 
was  found  to  be  jud  and  perfett  in  his  generation,  walk¬ 
ing  with  God.  This  extraordinary  perfon  was  Noah, 
the  fon  of  Lamech  ;  who,  not  thinking  it  fufficient  to 
be  righteous  himfelf,  unlefs  he  did  his  utmod  to  turn 
others  likewife  to  righteoufnefs  by  admonition  as  well  as 
example,  became  a  preacher  to  the  abandoned  race 
among  which  he  lived,  employing  both  his  counfel  and 
authority  to  bring  them  to  a  reformation  of  their 
manners,  and  to  redore  the  true  religion  among 
them.  But  all  he  could  do  was  to  no  purpofe  ;  for 
they  continued  incorrigibly  obdinate  ;  fo  that  at  length 
(as  Jofephus  tells  us),  finding  himfelf  and  family 
imminent  danger  of  fome  violence  in  return  for  his  good 
will,  he  departed  from  among  them,  with  his  wife  and 
children. 

On  his  departure,  it  is  probable  they  fell  into  greater 
diforders  than  before;  having  now  none  to  controul,  or 
even  to  trouble  them  with  unwelcome  advice.  Mofes 
alfures  u%  that  the  wicked nefi  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  continually  evil  ;  and  that  “  the  earth 
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was  corrupt  and  filled  with  violence,  all  fleffi  having 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.”  Thefe  words  leave 
no  room  to  inquire  into  the  particular  crimes  of  the  An¬ 
tediluvian  world,  which  feems  to  have  been  overrun  with 
a  complication  of  all  manner  of  debauchery  and  wick- 
ednefs,  and  above  all  with  violence  and  injuflice  towards 
one  another. 

Tilings  being  in  this  ftate,  God,  as  the  facred  hifto- 
rian  pathetically  exprelfes  it,  “  repented  that  he  had 
made  man  on  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart.” 
And  the  time  of  forbearance  being  elapfed,  he  palfed 
the  fentence  of  their  utter  deftru&ion  by  a  flood  of 
waters ;  a  fentence  which  likewife  included  the  beafts 
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of  the  earth,  and  every  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  ofAntedilu. 
the  air.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord;”  who  had  before  acquainted  him  with  his  defign  1 
of  bringing  a  deluge  on  the  earth,  and  directed  him  to 
make  an  ark,  or  veflel,  of  a  certain  form  and  fize,  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  not  only  himfelf  and  family,  but  1'uch 
numbers  of  animals  of  all  forts  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
preferve  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  again  replenifh  the  earth, 
together  with  all  neceflary  provifions  for  them.  All 
thefe  injunctions  Noah  performed  ;  and,  by  God’s  pe¬ 
culiar  favour  and  providence,  he  and  thofe  that  were 
with  him  furvived  this  tremendous  calamity.  See  the 
article  Deluge. 

As  to  any  further  tranfaflions  before  the  flood,  we  are  Traditional 
left  entirely  in  the  dark  by  the  facred  hiftorian.  The  hlfto!7  of 
Jews  and  eaflern  nations,  however,  have  made  ample 
mends  for  the  filence  of  Mofes,  by  the  abundance  of 
their  traditions.  The  only  part  of  thefe,  which  can  be 
connected  in  any  thing  like  hiftory,  is  what  follows. — 

After  the  death  of  Adam,  Seth,  with  his  family,  fepa- 
rated  themfelves  from  the  profligate  race  of  Cain,  and 
chofe  for  their  habitation  the  mountain  where  Adam 
was  buried,  the  Cainites  remaining  belcw,  in  the  plain 
where  Abel  was  killed  ;  and,  according  to  our  hiflo- 
rians,  this  mountain  was  fo  high,  that  the  inhabitants 
could  hear  the  angels  finging  the  praifes  of  God,  and 
even  join  them  in  that  fervice.  Here  they  lived  in  great 
purity  and  fanflity  of  manners.  Their  conllant  employ¬ 
ment  was  praifing  God,  from  which  they  had  few  or  no 
avocations  ;  for  their  only  food  was  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  which  grew  on  the  mountain,  fo  that  they  had 
no  occafion  to  undergo  any  fervile  labours,  nor  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  fowing  and  gathering  in  their  harveft.  They 
were  utter  ftrangers  to  envy,  injuflice,  or  deceit.  Their 
only  oath  was,  “  By  the  blood  of  Abel  ;”  and  they 
every  day  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
ivorfliip  God,  and  to  vifit  the  body  of  Adam,  as 
a  mean  of  procuring  the  divine  bleffing.  Here,  by 
.contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  fcience  of  aflronomy  ;  and  left  their 
inventions  (hould  be  forgotten,  or  loft  before  they  were 
publicly  known,  underftanding,  from  a  prediction  of 


in  Adam’s,  that  there  would  be  a  general  deftru&ion  of 
all  things,  once  by  fire,  and  once  by  water,  they  built 
two  pillars,  one  of  brick,  and  the  other  of  ftone,  that 
if  the  brick  one  happened  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
flood  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  that  of  ftone  might  re¬ 
main.  This  laft,  Jofephus  fays,  was  to  be  feen  in  his 
time  in  the  land  of  Syriad,  (thought  to  be  in  Upper 
Egypt). 

The  defendants  of  Seth  continued  in  the  praClice 
of  virtue  till  the  40th  year  of  Jared,  when  an  hundred 
of  them  hearing  the  noife  of  the  mufic  and  the  riotous- 
mirth  of  the  Cainites,  agreed  to  go  down  to  them  from 
the  holy  mountain.  On  their  arrival  in  the  plain,  they 
were  immediately  captivated  by  the  beau-ty  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  who  were  naked,  and  with  whom  they  defiled 


themfelves 


and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  fons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  mentioned  by  Mofes.  The  example  of  thefe 
apoftate  fons  of  Seth  was  foon  followed  by  others;  and 
from  time  to  time  great  numbers  continued  to  defend 
from  the  mountain,  who  in  like,  manner  took  wives 
from  the  abandoned  race  of  Cain.  From  thefe  mar¬ 
riages  fprung  the  giants  (who,  however,  according  to 

Mofes. 
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Ant«tlilu-  Mofes,  exifted  before)  ;  and  thefe  being  as  remarkable 
•mns.  for  their  Impiety  as  for  their  ftrength  of  body,  tyran- 
;  nized  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  polluted  the  earth  with 
wickednefs  of  every  kind.  This  defe&ion  became 
at  laft  fo  univerfal,  that  n^ne  were  left  in  the  holy 
mountain,  except  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three  fons,  and 
their  wives. 

Profane  hi-  Berofus,  a  Chaldean  hiftorian,  who  flouriftied  in  the 
Itory.  -Be- time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  enumerates  ten  king3 
rafus  s  Ba-  wj1Q  reigne£i  in  Chaldea  before  the  flood  ;  of  whom  the 
Antiqui-  ca^ec^  Sllorus,  is  fuppofed  to  be  Adam,  and  Xi- 

tiet. '  futhrus,  the  laft,  to  be  Noah. — This  Alorus  declared 
that  he  held  his  kingdom  by  divine  right,  and  that  God 
himfelf  had  appointed  him  to  be  the  paftor  of  the 
people.  According  to  our  hiftorian,  in  the  fir  ft  year 
of  the  world,  there  appeared  out  of  the  Red  fea,  at  a 
place  near  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  a  certain  irra¬ 
tional  animal  called  Oannes,  He  had  his  whole  body 
like  that  of  a  fi(h  ;  but  beneath  his  fiih’s  head  grew 
another  of  a  different  fort  (probably  a  human  one). 
He  had  alfo  feet  like  a  man,  which  proceeded  from  his 
fi Ill's  tail,  and  a  human  voice,  the  picture  of  him  be¬ 
ing  preferved  ever  after.  This  animal  converfed  with 
mankind  in  the  day  time,  without  eating  any  thing  : 
he  delivered  to  them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  fciences, 
and  various  arts  :  he  taught  them  to  dwell  together  in 
cities,  to  erect  temples,  to  introduce  laws,  and  inftruct- 
ed  them  in  geometry  :  he  likewife  Ihowed  them  how 
to  gather  feeds  and  fruits,  and  imparted  to  them  what¬ 
ever  was  neceffary  and  convenient  for  a  civilized  life  j 
but  after  this  time  there  was  nothing  excellent  invent¬ 
ed.  When  the  fun  fet,  Oannes  retired  into  the  fea,  and 
continued  there  all  night.  He  not  only  delivered  his 
inftru&ions  by  word  of  mouth,  but,  as  our  author  affures 
us,  wrote  of  the  origin  of  things,  and  of  political  econo¬ 
my.  This,  or  a  fimilar  animal,  is  alfo  mentioned  by 
other  authors. 

Of  Alafporus,  the  fecond  king,  nothing  remarkable 
is  related.  His  fucceffor,  Amelon,  or  Amillarus,  was 
of  a  city  called  Pantabibla.  In  his  time  another  animal 
refembling  the  former  appeared,  260  years  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  monarchy.  Amelon  was  fucceeded  by 
Metalarus  ;  and  he  by  Daonus,  all  of  whom  were  of 
the  fame  city.  In  the  time  of  the  latter,  four  animals 
of  a  double  form,  half  man  and  half  fi(h,  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Their  names  were  Euedocus,  Eneugamus , 
Encubu/us  and  Anementas.  Under  the  next  prince,  who 
was  likewife  of  Pantabibla,  appeared  another  animal  of 
the.  fame  kind,  svhofe  name  was  Odacon.  All  thefe  ex¬ 
plained  more  particularly  what  had  been  concifely  de¬ 
livered  by  Oannes. 

In  the  reign  of  the  tenth  king,  Xifuthrus,  happened 
the  great  deluge,  of  which  our  author  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account:  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  appeared  to  Xifu¬ 
thrus  in  a  dream,  and  warned  him,  that  on  the  fifi  eenth 
of  the  month  Dtefius  mankind  would  be  deftroyed  by 
a  flood,  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  write  down 
the  original,  intermediate  (late,  and  end  of  all  things, 
and  bury  the  writings  under  ground  in  Sippara,  the 
city  of  the  fun  ;  that  he  fliould  alfo  build  a  (hip,  and 
go  into  it  with  his  relations  and  deareft  friends,  having 
firft  furniftied  it  with  provifions,  and  taken  into  it  towls 
and  four-footed  beads ;  and  that,  when  he  had  provid¬ 
ed  every  thing,  and  was  alked  whither  he  was  lailing, 
he  (kouid  anfwer,  To  the  godr,  to  pruij  for  hnppinefs  to 
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mankind.  Xifuthrus  did  not  difobey  }  but  built  a  vef-  Antediiu- 
fel,  whofe  length  was  five  furlongs,  and  breadth  two  vians. 
furlongs.  He  put  on  board  all  he  was  directed  ;  and  "  1  1 

went  into  it  with  his  wife,  children,  and  friends.  The 
flood  being  come,  and  foor.  ceafing,  Xifuthrus  let  out 
certain  birds,  which  finding  no  food,  nor  place  to  reft 
upon,  returned  again  to  the  (hip.  Xifuthrus,  after 
fome  days,  let  out  the  birds  again  ;  but  they  returned 
to  the  (hip,  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud  :  but, 
when  they  were  let  go  the  third  time,  they  came  no 
more  to  the  £hip,  whereby  Xifuthrus  underftoad  that 
the  earth  appeared  again  $  and  thereupon  he  made  an 
opening  between  the  planks  of  the  (hip,  and  feeing 
that  it  refted  on  a  certain  mountain,  he  came  out  with 
his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot  :  and  having 
worffipped  the  earth,  and  railed  an  altar,  and  facrin- 
ced  to  the  gods,  he  and  thofe  who  went  out  with  him 
difappeared.  They  who  were  left  behind  in  the  (hip, 
finding  that  Xifuthrus  and  the  perfons  that  accompa¬ 
nied  him  did  not  return,  went  out  themfelves  to  feek 
for  him,  calling  him  aloud  by  his  name ;  but  Xifu¬ 
thrus  was  no  more  feen  by  them  :  only  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  air,  which  enjoined  them,  as  their  duty  was, 
to  be  religious ;  and  informed  them,  that  on  account 
of  his  own  piety  he  was  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods, 
and  that  his  wife  and  daughter  and  pilot  were  parta¬ 
kers  of  the  fame  honour.  It  alfo  directed  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Babylon,  and  that,  as  the  fates  had  ordained, 
they  Ihould  take  the  writings  from  Sippara,  and  com¬ 
municate  them  to  mankind  $  and  told  them,  that  the 
place  where  they  were  was  the  country  of  Armenia. 

When  they  had  heard  this,  they  offered  facrifice  to 
the  gods,  and  unanimoufly  went  to  Babylon  ;  and 
when  they  came  thither,  they  dug  up  the  writings  at 
Sippara,  built  many  cities,  railed  temples,  and  rebuilt 
Babylon.  ,4 

The  Egyptians,  who  would  give  place  to  no  nation  Antedilu- 
in  point  of  antiquity,  Lave  alfo  a  feries  of  kings,  who, '’ian  king 
as  is  pretended,  reigned  in  Egypt  before  the  flood  :  °^£S>’Pt‘ 
and  to  be  even  with  the  Chaldeans,  began  their  ac¬ 
count  the  very  fame  year  that  theirs  does  according  to 
Berofus. 

There  was  an  ancient  chronicle  extant  among  the 
Egyptians,  not  many  centuries  ago,  which  contained 
30  dynafties  of  princes  who  ruled  in  that  country,  by 
a  feries  of  1 1 3  generations,  through  an  immenfe  fpace 
of  36,525  ye-ws,  during  which  Egypt  was  fucceflively 
governed  by  three  different  races  ;  of  whom  the  firft 
were  the  Auritae,  the  fecond  the  Meftraei,  and  the  third 
the  Egyptians. 

But  this  extravagant  number  of  years  Manetho  (to 
whofe  remains  we  muft  chiefly  have  recourfe  for  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hiftory)  has  not  adopted;  however, 
in  other  refpefts,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  led  in¬ 
to  errors  in  chronology  by  this  old  chronicle,  which 
yet  feems  to  have  been  a  compofition  fince  Manetho’s 
time.  _ 

The  account  given  by  Berofus  is  manifeftly  taken Snnchonii- 
from  the  writings  of  Mofes  ;  but  we  have  another  ac-  ao’s  Bhoe- 
count  of  the  firft  ages  of  mankind,  in  which  no  men- nicianhi- 
tion  is  made  of  the.  flood  at  all.  This  is  contained  inllor^' 
fome  fragments  of  a  Phoenician  author  called  Sancho- 
ntat/io,  who  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Gideon,  by  others  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of 
King  David  j  while  fome  boldly  affert  there  never  was 

3  F  2  fuch 
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Antedilu-  fuel]  a  perfon,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  fiCtion  of  Philo 
vians.  Biblius  in  oppofition  to  the  books  of  Jofephus,  written 
v  ’  again!!  Apion.  To  gratify  the  reader’s  curiofity,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  fubjoined  an  account  of  the  firlf  ten  ge¬ 
nerations  mentioned  by  him,  which  are  fuppofed  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hidory  to  correfpond  to  the 
generations  mentioned  by  Mofes  before  the  hood. 

*  Sanchoniatbo  having  delivered  his  cofmogony,  or 
generation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  begins  Iris 
hiilory  of  mankind  with  the  production  of  the  firft  pair 
of  mortals,  whom  Philo,  Iris  tranflator,  call3  Prologonus 
and  JEon ;  the  latter  of  whom  found  out  the  food  which 
which  was  gathered  from  trees. 

Their  iil'ue  were  called  Genus  and  Genea,  and  dwelt 
in  Phoenicia  :  but  when  the  great  droughts  came,  they 
ffretched  forth  their  hands  to  heaven  towards  the  fun  ; 
for  him  they  thought  the  only  God  and  Lord  of  hea¬ 
ven,  calling  him  Beelfamen ,  which  in  Phoenician  is  Lord 
of  heaven ,  and  in  Greek  Zeus. 

Afterwards  from  Genus,  the  fon  of  Protogonus  and 
./Eon,  other  mortal  iflue  was  begotten,  whofe  names  were 
P/ios,  P/iur,  and  Phlox ;  that  is,  Light ,  Fire,  and  Flame. 
Thefe  found  out  the  way  of  germinating  fire,  by  the 
rubbing  of  pieces  of  wood  againft  each  other,  and  taught 
men  the  ufe  thereof.  They  begat  fons  of  vafl  bulk  and 
height,  whofe  names  were  given  to  the  mountains  on 
which  they  feized  :  fo  from  them  were  named  Mount 
CaJJius ,  Lib  anus,  Antilibanus,  and  Brathys. 

Of  thefe  lad  were  begotten  Memrumus  and  Hypfu- 
ranius ;  but  they  were  fo  named  by  their  mothers,  the 
women  of  thofe  times,  who  without  fhame  lay  with  any 
man  they  could  light  upon.  Hypfuranius  inhabited 
Tyre,  and  he  invented  the  making  of  huts  of  reeds  and 
rufhes  and  the  papyrus.  He  alfo  fell  into  enmity 
with  his  brother  Ufous,  who  firfl  invented  a  covering 
for  his  body  out  of  the  fkins  of  the  wild  beads  which 
he  could  catch.  And  when  violent  lempeds  of  winds 
and  rains  came,  the  boughs  in  Tyre,  being  rubbed 
againd  each  other,  took  fire,  and  burnt  the  wood  there. 
And  Ufous,  having  taken  a  tree,  and  broke  off  its 
boughs,  Was  fo  bold  as  to  venture  upon  it  into  the  fea. 
He  alfo  confecrated  two  rude  dones,  or  pillars,  to- fire 
and  wind  ;  and  he  worfhipped  them,  and  poured  out 
to  them  the  blood  of  fuch  wild  beads  'as  had  been 
caught  in  hunting.  But  when  thefe  were  dead,  thofe 
that  remained  confecrated  to  them  dumps  of  wood  and 
pillar®,  worfhipping  them,  and  kept  anniverfary  feads 
u'.ito  them. 

Many  years  after  this  generation  came  Agreus  and 
Halicus,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fifhing, 
from  whom  hunlfmen  and  fifhermen  are  named. 

Of  thefe  were  begotten  two  brothers,  the  inventors 
of  iron  and  of  the  forging  thereof  :  one  of  thefe,  called 
Chryfor,  the  fame  with  Hephedus,  or  Vulcan,  exer- 
cifed  himfelf  in  words  and  charms  and  divinations  : 
found  out  the  hook,  bait,  and  fifhing-line,  and  boats 
flightlv  buiit  ;  and  was  the  fird  of  all  men  that  failed. 
Wherefore  lie  alfo  was  worfhipped  after  his  death  for  a 
god  :  and  they  called  him  Zeus  Micliius,  or  Jupiter 
the  engineer  ;  and  fome  fay  his  brother  invented  the 
way  of  making  walls  of  brick. 

Afterwards  from  this  generation  came  two  brothers  ; 
one  of  whom  was  called  Technites,  or  the  Artid  ;  the 
other  Geinus  Autochthon ,  [the  home-born  man  of  the 
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earth.]  ■  Thefe  found  out  to  mingle  dubble,  or  fmall  Antediln- 
twigs,  with  the  brick  earth,  and  to  dry  them  in  the  vians. 
fun,  and  fo  made  tyling.  ' - v~~"  J 

By  thefe  were  begotten  others  ;  of  which  one  was 
called  Agrus  [Field]  ;  and  the  other  Agrouerus,  or 
Agrotes  [Huihandman],  who  had  a  datue  much  wor- 
fhipped,  and  a  temple  carried  about  by  one  or  more 
yoke  of  oxen,  in  Phoenicia  ;  and  among  thofe  of  Byblus 
he  is  eminently  called  the  greatejl  of  the  gods.  Thefe 
found  out  how  to  make  courts  about  men’s  houfes,  and 
fences,  and  caves  or  cellars.  Hufbandmen,  and  fuch 
as  ufe  dogs  in  hunting,  derive  from  thefe  ;  and  they 
are  alfo  called  Alette  and  'Titans. 

Of  thefe  were  begotten  Amynus  and  Magus,  who 
diowed  men  to  confiitute  villages  and  flocks. 

In  thefe  men’s  age  there  was  one  Eliun,  which  im¬ 
ports  in  Greek  Hypffus  [the  mod  high]  and  his  wife 
was  named  Beruth,  who  dwelt  about  Byblus :  and  by 
him  was  begot  one  Epigerus,  or  Autochthon,  whom 
they  afterwards  called  Uranus  [heaven]  •,  fo  that  from 
him  that  element  which  is  over  us,  by  reafon  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  beauty,  is  called  heaven  ;  and  he  had  a  fifler  of 
the  fame  parents  called  Ge  [the  earth]  ;  and  by  reafon 
01  her  beauty  the  earth  had  her  name  given  to  it. 

Hypfidus,  the  father  of  thefe,  dying  in  fight  with 
wild  beads,  was  confecrated,  and  his  children  offered 
facrifices  and  libations  to  him. — But  Uranus  taking 
the  kingdom  of  his  father,  married  his  fifler  Ge,  and 
had  by  her  four  fons ;  Hus,  who  is  called  Cronus,  [or 
Saturn];  Betylus  ;  Dagon,  who  is  Siton,  or  the  god 
of  corn  ;  and  Atlas  :  but  by  other  wives  Uranus  had 
much  iffue. 

As  to  the  cufloms,  policy,  and  other  general  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  Antediluvians,  we  can  onlv  form 
conjectures. 

The  only  thing  we  know  as  to  their  religious  rites  is, 
that  they  offered  facrifices,  and  that  very  early,  both  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  animals  ;  but  whether  the 
blood  and  flefh  of  the  animals,  or  only  their  milk  and 
wool,  were  offered,  is  a  difputed  point. —  jg 

Of  their  arts  and  faiences,  we  have  not  much  more  Arts,  &c.  of 
to  fay.  The  Antediluvians  feem  to  have  fpent  their  the  Antfdi- 
time  rather  in  luxury  and  wantonnefs,  to  which  the *uv'an!* 
abundant  fertility  of  the  firfl  earth  invited  them,  than 
in  difeoveries  or  improvements,  which  probably  they 
flood  much  lefs  in  need  of  than  their  fucceffors.  The 
art  of  working  metals  was  found  out  by  the  lad  gene¬ 
ration  of  Cain’s  line  ;  and  mufic,  which  they  might  be 
fuppofed  to  praCtife  for  their  pleafure,  was  not  brought 
to  any  perfection,  if  invented,  before  the  fame  genera¬ 
tion.  Some  authors  have  fuppofed  aflronomy  to  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  Antediluvians,  though  this  is 
probably  owing  to  a  miflake  of  Jofephus  :  but  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  the  progrefs  they  made  therein,  or  in  any 
other  fcience,  was  not  extraordinary  ;  it  being  even 
very  doubtful  whether  letters  were  fo  much  as  known 
before  the  flood.  See  Alphabet. 

As  to  their  politics  and  civil  conflitutions,  we  have 
not  fo  much  as  any  circumflances  whereon  to  build  con¬ 
jecture.  It  is  probable,  the  patriarchal  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  which  certainly  was  the  firfl,  was  fet  afide 
when  tyranny  and  oppreflion  began  to  take  place,  and 
much  fooner  among  ihe  race  of  Cain  than  that  of  Seth. 

It  feems  alfo  that  their  communities  were  but  few,  and 
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Antcdilu-  confided  of  vaftly  larger  numbers  of  people  than  any 
vians.  former  fince  the  flood  :  or  rather,  it  is  a  queftion,  whe- 

v -  ther,  after  the  union  of  the  two  great  families  of  Seth 

and  Cain,  there  were  any  diftin&ion  ot  civil  focieties,  or 
diverfity  of  regular  governments,  at  all.  It  is  more  like¬ 
ly,  that  all  mankind  then  made  but  one  great  nation, 
though  living  in  a  kind  of  anarchy,  divided  into  feveral 
diforderly  affociations  ;  which,  as  it  was  .almoft  the 
natural  confequence  of  their  having,  in  all  probability, 
but  one  common  language,  fo  it  was  a  circumftance 
which  greatly  contributed  to  that  general  corruption 
which  otherwife  perhaps  couid  not  have  fo  univerfally 
overforead  the  Antediluvian  world.  And  for  this  rea- 
fon  chiefly,  as  it  feems,  fo  foon  as  the  pofterity  of 
Noah  were  fufficiently  increafed,  a  plurality  of  tongues 
was  miraculoufiy  introduced,  in  order  to  divide  them 
into  diftinCI  focieties,  and  thereby  prevent  any  fuch 
total  depravation  for  the  future.  See  CONFUSION  of 
Tongues. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  Antediluvians,  Mr  Whitehurft, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  original Jlate  and  formation  of  the 
*  P.  iS2  earth*,  has  given  us  the  following  pidfure  :  “  Under  a 
tS3.  mild  and  ferene  Iky,  and  when  the  fpontaneous  pro¬ 

ductions  of  the  earth  were  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
calls  of  nature,  without  art  or  labour,  mankind  bad 
no  need  of  any  other  protection  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons,  nor  of  barns  for  winter’s  ftore,  than 
the  benevolent  Author  of  nature  had  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Confequently,  in  a  Hate  of  nature  like 
this,  there  was  no  temptation  to  aCts  of  violence,  in- 
juftice,  fraud,  &c. ;  every  one  having  plenty  and  enough, 
each  equally  partook  of  the  numerous  bleflings  thus 
amply  provided  for  him.  Power  and  property  being 
equally  diffiifed,  men  lived  together  in  perfect  peace 
and  harmony,  without  Jaw,  and  without  fear  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  the  Antediluvians,  that 
they  flept  away  their  time  in  fweet  repofe  on  the  ever- 
verdant  turf.  Such  apparently  was  the  date  of  nature 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  or  from  the  creation  to 
the  fi.-ft  convulfion  in  nature,  whereby  the  world  was 
not  only  univerfally  deluged,  but  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.”  But  our  ingenious  author,  whofe  Inquiry'  is 
not  profefiedly  repugnant  to  revelation,  feems  here  to 
have  loft  himfelf  in  a  pleafing  reverie.  At  leaft  he  has 
forgot  to  inform  us,  For  what  purpofe,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  he  fuppofes  the  deluge  to  have  been  fent 
upon  the  earth  ;  and,  How  we  are  to  underftand  the 
account  given  by  Mofes,  who  reprefents  the  Antedilu¬ 
vians,  not  as  an  innocent  race,  quietly  repofing  on  the 
ever-verdant  turf,  but  35  a  corrupt  generation,  by  whom 
“  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.” 

Of  the  Ion-  One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftances  w  hich 
gevity  of  occurs  in  the  Antediluvian  hiftory,  is  the  vaft  length  of 
the.Antedi- human  lives  in  thofe  firft  ages,  in  comparifon  with  our 
nans.  own>  Few  perfons  now  arrive  at  eighty  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  5  whereas,  before  the  flood,  they  frequently 
lived  to  near  a  thoufand  :  a  difproportion  almoft  incre¬ 
dible,  though  fupported  by  the  joint  teftimenies  of  fa- 
cred  and  profane  writers.  Some,  to  reconcile  the 
matter  with  probability,  have  imagined  that  the  ages 
of  thofe  firft  men  might  poftibly  be  computed,  not  by 
folar  years,  but  months ;  an  expedient  which  reduces 
the  length  of  their  lives  rather  to  a  fhorter  period  than 
our  own.  But  for  this  there  is  not  the  leaft  founda¬ 
tion  j  beGdes  the  many  abfurdities  that  would  thence 
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follow,  fuch  as  their  begetting  children  at  about  fix  Antedilu- 
years  of  age,  as  fome  of  them  in  that  cafe  muft  have  vians. 
done,  and  the  contracting  of  the  whole  interval  be-  v  * 
tween  the  creation  and  the  deluge  to  confiderably  lefs 
than  two  hundred  years,  even  according  to  the  larger 
computation  of  the  Septuagint. 

Again  :  Jofephus,  the  Jewifti  hiftorian,  and  fome 
Chriftian  divines,  are  of  opinion,  that  before  the  flood, 
and  fome  time  after,  mankind  in  general  did  not  live 
to  fuch  a  remarkable  age,  but  only  a  few  beloved  of 
God,  fuch  as  the  patriarchs  mentioned  by  Mofes. 

They  reafen  in  this  manner  :  Though  the  hiftorian  re¬ 
cords  the  names  of  fome  men,  w  hofe  longevity  was  An¬ 
gular,  yet  that  is  no  proof  that  the  reft  of  mankind 
attained  to  the  fame  period  of  life,  more  than  that 
every  man  was  then  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  becaufe  he 
fays,  in  thofe  days  there  were  giants  upon  the  earth. 

Befides,  had  the  whole  of  the  Antediluvians  lived  fo 
very  long,  and  increafed  in  numbers  in  proportion  to 
their  age,  before  the  flood  of  Noah,  the  earth  could 
not  have  contained  its  inhabitants,  even  fuppofing  no 
part  of  it  bad  been  fea.  And  had  animals  lived  as 
long,  and  multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have 
done  afterwards,  they  would  have  confumed  the  whole 
produce  of  the  globe,  and  the  ftronger  would  have  ex- 
tinguiihed  many  fpecies  of  the  weaker.  Hence  they 
conclude,  that  for  wife  and  gcod  ends,  God  extended 
only  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  a  few  befiefe,  to 
fuch  an  extraordinary  length. 

But  moft  writers  maintain  the  longevity  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general  in  the  early  wTorld,  not  only  upon  the 
authority  of  facred,  but  likewife  of  profane  hiftory. 

And  for  fuch  a  conftitution,  the  moral  reafons  are 

•  I  s 

abundantly  obvious.  When  the  earth  was  wholly  un-  ^jorai  re2. 
peopled,  except  by  one  pair,  it  was  neceffary  to  endow  fon5  for  this 
men  with  a  ftronger  frame,  and  to  allow  them  a  longer  longevity, 
continuance  upon  earth  for  peopling  it  with  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  the  infant  ftate  cf  every  mechanical  art,  re¬ 
lating  to  tillage,  building,  clothing,  &c.  it  would  re¬ 
quire  many  years  experience  to  invent  proper  tools  and 
inftruments  to  eafe  men  of  their  labour,  and  by  multi¬ 
plied  eflays  and  experiments  to  bring  their  inventions 
to  any  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection.  Every  part 
cf  their  work  muft  have  been  exceedingly  arduous  from 
fuch  a  penury  and  coarfentfj  of  tools,  and  muft  have  re¬ 
quired  longer  time  and  more  ft  length  of  body  than  af¬ 
terwards,  when  mechanical  knowledge  was  introduced 
into  the  world.  If  parents  at  this  period  liad  not  con¬ 
tinued  long  with  their  children,  to  have  taught  them 
the  arts  of  providing  for  themfclves,  and  have  defended 
them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beafts,  and  from  other 
injuries  to  which  they  were  expofed,  many  families 
would  have  been  totally  extinguifhed.  But  one 
the  beft  and  moft  valuable  ends  which  longevity  would 
anfwer  was,  the  tranfmitting  of  knowledge,  particularly 
of  religious  knowledge,  to  mankind.  And  thus,  be¬ 
fore  writing  was  invented,  or  any  fuch  eafy  and  dur¬ 
able  mode  of  conveyance  was  found  out,  a  very  few 
men  ferved  for  many  generations  to  inftruCt  their  pofte¬ 
rity,  who  would  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  confult  living  and 
authentic  records. 

The  natural  caufcs  of  this  longevity  are  varioufly  af-  Natural 
figned.  Some  have  imputed  it  to  the  fobriety  of  the<aufes  of  it. 
Antediluvians,  and  the  limplicity  of  their  diet  $  alleging 
that  they  had  none  of  thofe  provocations  to  gluttony, 

which 
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Antedilu-  which  wit  and  vice  have  fince  invented.  Temperance 
vians.  might  undoubtedly  have  fome  effedt,  but  not  poffibly 

'  ■  »  to  fuch  a  degree.  There  have  been  many  temperate 

and  abftemious  perfons  in  later  ages,  who  yet  feldom 
have  exceeded  the  ufual  period. — Others  have  thought 
that  the  long  lives  of  thole  inhabitants  of  the  old  world 
proceeded  from  the  ftrength  of  their  ftamina,  or  firft 
principles  of  their  bodily  conftitutions  :  which  might, 
indeed,  be  a  concurrent,  but  not  the  foie  and  adequate 
caufe  of  their  longevity  ;  for  Shem,  who  was  born  be¬ 
fore  the  deluge,  and  had  all  the  virtue  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  conftitution,  fell  three  hundred  years  Ihort  of  the 
age  of  his  forefathers,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life  was  paffed  after  the  flood. — Others  have  computed 
the  longevity  of  the  Antediluvians  to  the  excellency  of 
their  fruits,  and  fome  peculiar  virtue  in  the  herbs  and 
plants  of  thofe  days.  But  to  this  fuppofition  it  has 
been  objected,  that  as  the  earth  was  curled  immediately 
after  the  fall,  its  productions  we  may  fuppofe  gradually 
decreafed  in  their  virtue  and  goodnefs  till  the  flood  ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  fee  the  length  of  men’s  lives  decreafe 
conflderably,  if  at  all,  during  thatinterval.  Waving  this 
objection,  as  the  import  of  the  curfe  is  varioufly  inter¬ 
preted,  it  appears  certain  that  the  productions  of  the 
earth  were  at  firft,  and  probably  continued  till  after 
the  deluge,  of  a  different  nature,  from  what  they  were 
in  future  times.  Buffon  fuppofes  this  difference  may 
have  continued  gradually  to  diminilh  for  many  ages 
fubfequent  to  that  cataftrophe.  The  furface  of  the 
globe  (according  to  his  theory)  was  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world  lefs  folid  and  compaCt  $  becaufe,  gravity 
having  aCted  only  for  a  Ihort  time,  terreftrial  bodies 
had  not  acquired  their  prefent  denfity  and  confidence. 
The  produce  of  the  earth,  therefore,  mull  have  been 
analogous  to  its  condition.  The  furface  being  more 
loofe  and  moift,  its  productions  wTould  of  courfe  be 
more  duCtile  and  capable  of  extenfion.  Their  growth, 
therefore,  and  even  that  of  the  human  body,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  time  of  being  completed.  The  foftnefs 
and  duCtility  of  the  bones,  mufcles,  &c.  would  pro¬ 
bably  remain  for  a  longer  period,  becaufe  every  fpecies 
of  food  was  more  foft  and  fucculent.  Hence  the  full 
expanfion  of  the  human  body,  or  when  it  was  capable 
of  generating,  muft  have  required  1 20  or  130  years  5 
and  the  duration  of  life  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  growth,  as  is  uniformly  the  cafe  at  prefent : 
For  if  we  fuppofe  the  age  of  puberty,  among  the  firft 
races  of  men,  to  have  been  130  years,  as  they  norv  ar¬ 
rive  at  that  age  in  14  years,  the  age  of  the  Antedilu¬ 
vians  will  be  in  exaCt  proportion  to  that  of  the  prefent 
race ;  fince  by  multiplying  thefe  two  numbers  by  feven, 
for  example,  the  age  of  the  prefent  race  will  be  98, 
and  that  of  the  Antediluvians  will  be  910.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  man’s  exiftence,  therefore,  may  have  gradually 
dimiififhed  in  proportion  as  the  furface  of  the  earth  ac¬ 
quired  more  folidity  by  the  conftant  aClion  of  gravity  : 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  period  from  the  creation, 
to  the  days  of  David,  was  fufficient  to  give  the  earth 
all  the  denfity  it  was  capable  of  receiving  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  gravitation  ;  and  confequently  that  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  fame 
flate,  and  that  the  terms  of  growth  in  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  life,  have  been 
invariably  fixed  from  that  period. 

It  has  been  further  fuppofed,  that  a  principal  caufe 
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of  the  longevity  under  confideration  was  the  wholefome  Antedilc- 
conftitution  of  the  Antediluvian  air,  which,  after  the  vians. 
deluge,  became  corrupted  and  unwholefome,  breaking, 
by  degrees,  the  priftine  crafis  of  the  body,  and  ffiorten- 
ing  men’s  lives,  in  a  very  few  ages,  to  near  the  pre¬ 
fent  ftandard. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  and  feafons  before  that 
cataftrophe  are  upon  very  probable  grounds  fuppofed 
to  have  been  conftantly  uniform  and  mild  :  the  burn¬ 
ing  heats  of  fummer  and  the  feverities  of  winter’s  cold 
were  not  then  come  forth,  but  fpring  and  autumn 
reigned  perpetually  together  :  And  indeed,  the  cir- 
cumftance  above  all  others  moft  conducive  to  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  human  life  in  the  poftdiluvian  world  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  equal  and  benign  temperature  of  cli¬ 
mate  (fee  the  article  Longevity)  ;  whence  it  feems 
reafonable  to  infer,  that  the  fame  caufe  might  have  pro* 
duced  the  fame  effeCt  in  the  Antediluvian  world. 

Whether  fleflt  was  permitted  to  be  eaten  before  the  whether 
deluge,  is  a  queftion  which  has  been  much  debated,  any  fleth 
By  the  permiflion  exprefsly  given  to  Noah,  for  thatm‘ght  be 
purpofe,  after  the  flood,  and  God’s  afligning  vege- ” 
tables  only  for  food  to  man,  as  well  as  beaft,  at  thefts 
creation,  one  would  imagine  it  was  not  lawful  before  : 
yet  others  have  fuppofed,  that  it  was  included  in  the 
general  grant  of  power  and  dominion  given  to  Adam 
by  God  over  the  animal  creation  ;  and  the  diftinCtion 
of  beafts  into  clean  and  unclean,  which  was  well 
known  before  the  flood,  is  infilled  on  as  a  ftrong  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  fide. 

But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has  been  obferved  that,  if 
fo,  it  does  not  appear  what  occafion  there  was  to  re¬ 
new  this  grant  after  the  flood,  and  to  add,  “  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  Ihall  be  food  for  you,  even 
as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.”  This 
furely  implies  that  the  green  herb  and  fruits  of  the 
trees  were  all  that  was  granted  to  man  at  firft  5  but 
now,  over  and  above  that,  was  added  the  grant  of 
animal  food  ;  for  in  a  deed  of  gift,  all  is  fpecified  that 
is  given  or  granted,  and  whatever  is  not  exprefsly  men¬ 
tioned  is  excluded,  or  not  given.  Here  man’s  food  is 
appointed  and  fpecified  ;  what  is  not  exprefsly  men¬ 
tioned  is  therefore  referved  and  not  granted.  Befides, 
his  grant  or  appointment  of  man’s  food  refpeCled  not 
Adam  only,  but  all  his  pofterity,  till  an  additional 
grant  was  made. 

To  the  animals  no  further  grant  was  made  than  at 
firft  ;  but  to  man  another  was  made  immediately  after 
his  fall  and  expulfion  from  Paradife,  implied  in  thefe 
words :  “  In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  (halt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground.”  This  was  in 
truth  a  punilhment  for  his  tranfgreflion,  as  well  as  a 
grant  of  other  food,  but  yet  what  was  now  become 
neceffary  to  him.  Paradife  no  doubt  was  planted 
with  the  moft  excellent  fruits,  fufficient  to  have  fuf- 
tained  his  life  in  health  and  vigour  in  his  innocent 
ftate  ;  but  after  his  tranfgreflion,  being  thruft  out  from 
that  happy  abode,  and  having  then  only  the  fruits  of 
the  common  earth  to  feed  on  ;  which  were  not  fo  nu¬ 
tritious  as  thofe  of  Paradife,  he  flood  in  need  of  fome- 
thing  elfe  to  fuftain  life  j  and  therefore  bread  produced 
by  culture  and  other  preparations  for  his  food  was  now 
added,  which  before  was  not  neceffary,  and  thence  call¬ 
ed  the  Jiaff  of  life.  This  feems  a  plain  reafon  why  bread 
was  added  after  he  came  to  live  on  the  common  earth  ; 

though 
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Antedilu-  though  perhaps  another  reafon  alfo  for  that  addition 
vians.  may  be  given  from  the  change  that  happened  in  man’s 
V”“  body  after  his  fall.  Bread  being  now  become  the  ftaff 
of  life,  Cain,  the  firft  man  born,  became  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,  or  an  hulhandman  ;  as  the  next  in  birth,  Abel, 
became  a  keeper  or  feeder  of  flieep. 

As  to  the  diftin&ion  between  clean  and  unclean,  this 
folely  refpefted  animals  offered  in  facrifice  in  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  world  •,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  Noah, 
upon  his  coming  out  of  the  ark,  “  took  of  every  clean 
bead  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offer¬ 
ings  unto  the  Lord  j”  and  that  upon  the  grant  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  to  him  and  his  pofterity,  which  was  pofterior 
in  time  to  the  facrifice,  there  is  not  the  lead  mention 
of  any  didin&ion  between  clean  and  unclean  with  re- 
fpeft  to  food,  but  the  very  contrary,  fince  the  grant 
runneth  :  “  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  (hall  be 
meat  for  you,  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you 
all  things.”  That  didinftion  of  clean  and  unclean  as 
to  food,  came  in  with  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  facrifices,  there  being  feveral  crea¬ 
tures  clean  for  food  which  were  not  to  be  offered  in  fa¬ 
crifice. 

But  another  objection  here  occurs.  What  occafion 
was  there  for  keeping  fheep,  when  none  of  them  could 
be  eaten  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  fheep  and  other  animals  might  at  this  period 
be  of  great  ufe  to  men  befides  yielding  them  food. 
Their  Hocks,  no  doubt,  confided  of  fuch  creatures  as 
were  of  the  domedic  kind,  and  fuch  as  by  the  divine 
law  were  pronounced  clean  and  fit  for  being  offer¬ 
ed  in  facrifice  ;  therefore  numbers  would  be  kept  for 
this  very  purpofe.  Their  fkins,  befides  ferving  men 
as  garments,  might  anfwer  many  other  valuable  inten¬ 
tions.  Vedments  of  hair  and  wool  foon  fucceeded  the 
ruder  coverings  of  fkins  j  confequently  great  profit 
would  be  derived  from  fuch  animals  as  could  be  fhorn, 
efpeciaily  in  countries  where  the  inhabitants  led  a  paf- 
toral  life  and  dwelt  in  tents.  And  we  afterwards  find 
that  Abel’s  facrifice  was  of  this  kind.  They  might  ufe 
feveral  of  thefe  animals,  as  they  dill  do  in  fome  parts 
of  the  world,  for  bearing  of  burdens  and  drawing  of 
carriages  :  for  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fird 
inventions  for  eafing  men  of  labour,  would  be  of  the 
fimpled  kind,  and  fuch  as  came  eafied  to  hand.  But 
keeping  flocks  of  fheep,  goats,  and  fuch  like,  would  be 
of  great  utility,  by  affording  quantities  of  milk,  which 
is  found  to  be  the  mod  nourifhing  diet  both  to  the  young 
and  the  old  $  and  their  carcafes,  though  not  ufed  a«  food, 
might  anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofes  perhaps  in  manuring 
tl  the  foil. 

Increafe  of  The  Antediluvian  world  was,  in  all  probability, 
nu-.kind  flocked  with  a  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants 
fcefore  the  t]lan  the  prefent  earth  either  a  (finally  does,  or  perhaps 
is  capable  of  containing  or  fupplying.  This  fit-ms  na¬ 
turally  to  follow  from  the  great  length  of  their  lives, 
which  exceeding  the  preient  ftandard  of  life  in  the  pro¬ 
portion,  at  leaft,  of  ten  to  one,  the  Antediluvians  mud 
accordingly  in  any  long  fpace  of  time  double  them- 
felves,  at  lead  in  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  in 
which  mankind  do  now  double  themfelves.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  that  they  began  to  beg(  t  children  as 
early,  and  left  off  as  late,  in  proportion,  as  men  do 
now  j  and  that  the  feveral  children  of  the  fame  father 


fucceeded  as  quickly  one  after  another  as  they  ufually  Autedilu- 
do  at  this  day  :  and  as  many  generations,  which  are  vians. 
but  fucceffive  with  us,  were  contemporary  before  the  ' v  1 
flood,  the  number  of  people  living  on  the  earth  at 
once  would  be  by  that  means  fufficiently  increafed  to 
anfwer  any  defeifi  which  might  arife  from  other  cir- 
cumftances  not  confidered.  So  that,  if  we  make  a  com¬ 
putation  on  thefe  principles,  we  (hall  find,  that  there 
was  a  confiderable  number  of  people  in  the  world  at  the 
death  of  Abel,  though  their  father  Adam  was  not  then 
130  years  old  ;  and  that  the  number  of  mankind  before 
the  deluge  would  eafily  amount  to  above  one  hundred 
tboufand  millions  (even  according  to  the  Samaritan 
chronology),  that  is,  to  twenty  times  as  many  as  our 
prefent  earth  has,  in  all  probability,  now  upon  it,  or  can 
well  be  fuppofed  capable  of  maintaining  in  its  prefent 
conftitution. 

The  following  table,  made  upon  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  principles  by  Mr  Wbifton,  ihows  at  leaft  what  a 
number  of  people  might  have  been  in  the  Antediluvian 
world. 
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Anteililu-  But  according  to  a  later  *  writer  upon  the  fubjedl, 

v;ans.  the  above  table,  though  the  numbers  there  may  be 

„  '  '  thought  fufficient  for  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  we 

*  Cocknurn  ,  jrirr  1  r  ' 

upon  the  could  by  no  means  depend  upon,  tor  ieveral  realons  j 

Deluge.  particularly, 

22  1.  It  is  laid  down  there  as  a  foundation,  that  the  An- 

Oojeflions  tediluvians  would  double  themfelves  every  40  years ;  as 
Whi (ton’s  in<^ee<^  they  would,  and  in  lefs  time,  after  there  came  to 

table.  be  100  marriages.  Now,  had  the  author  obferved  this 

regular  progreffion  in  his  computation,  by  adding  forty 
years  to  every  former  period  of  the  age  of  the  world, 
the  amount,  inftead  of  two  millions  of  millions,  &c. 
would  have  been  above  five  millions  of  millions  at  the 
year  1 656,  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  deluge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  numbers,  which  he  contends  for. 
"What  would  the  fum  then  have  been,  had  we  carried 
on  the  computation  for  6 DO  years  more,  according  to 
the  Septuagint  ? 

2.  He  fuppofes  the  period  of  doubling  mull  have  been 
much  (horter  in  the  earliefl  ag«s,  and  much  longer  in 
the  later,  contrary  to  reafon  and  faft.  For  mankind 
being  fprung  from  one  pair  only,  the  increafe  at  firll 
mud  have  been  very  flow,  but  come  on  very  fad  when 
a  confiderable  number  were  married.  His  table  there¬ 
fore  is  made  not  regularly,  but  according  to  fancy,  by 
unequal  darts  or  chafrns,  at  great  intervals  in  the  latter 
part,  where  it  fhould  have  been  mod  regular  ;  it  would 
feem  with  no  other  view  than  to  raife  fuch  a  number, 
upon  the  whole,  as  might  be  thought  fufficient  to  peo¬ 
ple  the  earth. 

3.  In  that  calculation  the  two  material  points,  the 
time  of  nurfing  and  the  age  of  puberty,  are  quite 
overlooked,  by  which  all  computations  of  the  numbers 
in  the  Antediluvian  world  mud  be  regulated.  What 
unavoidable  miftakes  this  omiffion  mud  occafion,  will 
be  feen  by  examining  the  fird  ten  numbers  of  the  faid 
table. 
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Gn  this  table  it  may  be  obferved,  1.  That  though 
there  were  but  two  perfons  created  at  fird,  this  compu¬ 
tation  makes  four  perfons  in  the  fecond  year  of  the 
world.  This  could  not  poffibly  be,  except  Cain  had 
been  born  within  12  months  after  the  creation,  which 
is  highly  improbable,  and  Abel  in  the  fecond  year,  yet 
far  more  improbable  5  and  in  that  cafe  Eve  could  not 
have  fuckled  Cain. 

Cochburn,  2.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  world  we  have  eight  per¬ 
fons,  that  is,  fix  children  of  Eve’s  in  fix  years.  “  But 
(our  author  adds)  what  {hall  Eve  do  with  fix  infants 
in  fix  years  ?  Where  could  fhe  find  fo  many  wet  nurfes 
for  them  ?  Or  would  the  mother  of  all  living  deny  her 
children  that  nouridmient  which  the  Creator  had  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  fird  food,  the  milk  in  her  brsafts  ? 


Do  they  confider  that  there  was  but  one  woman  in  the  A’lt'edilu- 
world  to  do  for  herfelf,  her  hufband,  and  her  children,  vians. 
what  belongs  to  women  to  do  ?  We  fhouli  furcly  have  — —v—- 
more  refpect  and  compaflion  for  the  mother  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  than  to  lay  fuch  an  intolerable  burden  upon  her, 
whofe  borrow  for  her  own  deception,  and  thereby  ruin¬ 
ing  both  herfelf  and  her  hufband,  mud  have  been  very 
great  for  many  years.  In  punilbment  of  which,  though 
God  had  faid  he  would  greatly  multiply  her  furrow  and 
conception,  the  meaning  was  not,  that  ihe  ihould  have 
a  child  every  year,  which  could  not  be,  becaufe  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  food  and  nourifhment  appointed  by  himfelf 
for  her  children  would  not  permit  it.  Nor  yet  when  he 
commanded  them  to  increafe  and  multiply  and repleni/h 
the  earth,  could  the  command  be  obeyed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  was  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  and  provi¬ 
dence.  But  the  method  intended  to  anfwer  the  defign 
of  the  command  was  to  prolong  their  lives  to  above  8co 
and  900  years,  and  their  prolific  powers  for  340  and 
360  years  of  that  term  of  life,  that  by  flow  and  lure  and 
long  continuance  of  increafe  they  might  people  the 
earth  in  due  time.” 

3.  The  fame  exception  lies  to  all  the  following  pe¬ 
riods  of  doubling,  where  the  number  far  ^exceeds  what 
it  could  poffibly  be  in  fadt  ;  but  we  fhall  pals  them 
over,  and  come  to  the  laft  of  them  in  the  year  1 10,  in 
which  the  number  of  mankind  is  made  2048.  Now  in 
the  year  110,  not  one  of  Adam’s  childre  n  was  married, 
becaufe  not  yet  come  to  the  age  of  puberty.  In  that 
year  of  the  world  there  could  be  no  more  than  1  8  or 
20  perfons,  at  fingle  births,  befides  Adam  and  Eve. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  therefore  to  imagine,  that  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  doubling  were  much  {horter  in  the-earlier  times 
than  in  the  latter ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  evident  to 
reafon. 

According  to  our  author,  two  errors  have  been  fallen 
into  in  treating  of  this  point  \  namely,  1.  That  in  the^'P'  81 
firft  ages  of  the  world,  both  before  and  after  the  Flood, 
men  began  to  propagate  their  kind  as  early  as  they 
commonly  do  at  prefen t.  2.  That  the  children  of  the 

fame  father  fucceeded  one  after  another  as  fa  ft  as  they 
do  now,  that  is,  that  the  women  brought  forth  chil- 
dren  every  year.  The  firft  of  thefe  errors  he  confutes,  Of  the  age 
by  (lie  wing  that  the  feveral  periods  or  ftages  of  man’s  of  puberty 
life  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
whole  term  of  life  ;  and  that  the  period  of  puberty  or  vjaBS. 
maturity  has  not  been  the  fame  at  all  times,  but  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  or  brevity  of  life  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  world,  according  to  that  remark  of  St  Au- 
guftine,  Tanto  ferior  fuit  proportione  pubertas,  quanto 
vitce  totius  major  annq/itas.  Mofes,  he  obferves,  gives 
the  age  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge, 
and  from  that  period  to  his  own  time  chiefly  by  gene¬ 
rations.  A  generation  is  the  interval  of  years  between 
the  births  of  father  and  fon.  This  the  Latins  call 
cetas,  and  the  Greeks  yina.  Now,  a  generation,  or 
the  interval  of  years  between  father  and  ion,  has  not 
been,  neither  poffibly  could  be,  the  fame  in  all  ages 
from  the  beginning,  as  Voffius  juftly  obferves  •,  but  has 
varied  greatly  according  to  t he  length  or  brevity  of 
man’s  life  in  the  feveral  periods  of  the  world.  Since 
the  ordinary  term  of  man’s  life  has  been  reduced  to 
70  and  80  years,  the  time  of  puberty  is  in  proportion 
to  this  brevity  of  life,  and  reckoned  at  20  or  21,  which 
is  the  fourth  part  of  a  life  of  fourfeore.  The  feveral 

ftages 
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Antediiu-  ftages  of  human  life  are  infancy,  childhood,  youth, 
vian<»  manhood,  full  age,  declenfion,  old  or  decrepit  age  ; 
'r~~'  all  which  commonly  bear  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
term  of  life.  Now  the  bounds  and  limits  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  ftages  cannot  be  precifely  the  fame  in  all,  but  va¬ 
ry  in  reipeff  of  the  dilpoQtion  of  men’s  bodies,  their 
courfe  ot  lite,  and  alfo  the  places  and  ages  in  which 
they  live.  In  the  Antediluvian  world  then,  when  men 
lived  to  upwards  of  8co  and  930  vears,  can  it  be 
thought  that  thay  paffed  through  the  feveral  ftages  of 
life  in  as  fhort  time  as  men  do  now,  who  ftldom  ex¬ 
ceed  80,  and  not  one  in  ten  arrives  at  that  age  ?  But  if 
the  Antediluvians  arrived  at  puperty  or  manhood  as 
foon  as  men  do  now,  then  wfiuld  the  feveral  llages  of 
human  life  have  been  loll  or  confounded,  and  men 
would  have  darted  from  childhood  to  manhood  at  once, 
without  any  due  or  regular  intervals,  contrary  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  :  But  if,  according  to  the  prefent  economy 
of  nature,  man  is  but  a  youth  at  20,  which  is  a  fourth 
part  of  our  term  of  life,  we  may  reafnnably  conclude, 
there  would  be  a  fuitable  proportion  of  years  in  a  much 
longer  term  of  life,  fince  nature  is  conllant  and  uni¬ 
form  in  her  operations.  And  though  in  fo  long  a  life 
as  the  Antediluvians  enjoyed,  the  time  of  puberty  might 
be  a  fifth  or  fixth  part  of  their  term  of  life,  yet  would 
they  be  but  youths  at  153  or  t  60  ;  w  hich  bears  much 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  of  their  life  as  20  is  to 
that  of  ours. 

The  other  is  an  error,  he  thinks,  which  could  never 
have  been  fallen  into,  had  it  been  confidered  that  every 
mother  fuckled  her  own  children  in  thole  early  days : 
and  indeed  where  could  fhe  have  found  another  to  have 
done  it  for  her  ? 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  it  was  an  univer- 
fal  cuftom  for  women  to  fuckle  their  children  as  well 
before  as  after  the  flood,  the  next  queftion  is,  for  how 
long  time  they  continued  nurfes  ?  He  (hows  various 
inftances,  that  when  man’s  life  was  reduced  to  130  or 
Of  the  time  140  years,  the  ordinary  time  of  nurfing  was  two  years; 
nurfite<^ in"^  ^  thenCe  *nfers>  that  f°r  three  or  four  generations  af- 

thofe'early  l?r  tbe  when  men  lived  to  about  4°°  years,  the 

days.  "  t*me  wou!d  be  fo  much  longer  in  proportion,  and  would 
not  be  lefs  than  three  or  four  years ;  and  confequently, 
that  before  the  flood,  when  life  was  protrafled  to  8oo 
or  933  years,  it  would  be  ftill  longer,  in  proportion  to 
their  longevity  ;  fo  that  five  years  might  be  the  ordi¬ 
nary  time  uf  nurfing  in  the  old  world  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  we  cannot  reckon  lefs  than  fix  year*  between 
the  births.  For  man’s  life  being  prolonged  to  fo  ma¬ 
ny  hundred  years  at  firft  for  the  more  fpeedy  peopling 
of  the  earth,  he  came  by  flow  degrees  to  mature  age, 
there  being  a  long  time  required  to  rear  up  a  body  that 
was  to  laft  near  1000  years.  The  intervals,  therefore, 
of  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  age,  were  fo 
much  longer  in  proportion  to  ours  as  the  difference  is 
between  our  term  of  life  and  theirs:  and  150  or  160 
2.  years,  with  refpefl  to  their  longevity,  was  no  more  in 

Diftance  proportion  than  20  is  to  the  brevity  of  our  life.  As 

between  the  Antediluvians  therefore  were  fo  very  long  in  grow- 
«he  births,  ing  up  to  mature  age,  he  concludes,  that  the  time  of 
nurfing  could  not  be  ihorter  than  five  years,  and  that 
the  diftance  between  the  births  in  a  regular  way  muft 
be  fet  at  fix  years. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  evident  that  there 
could  be  no  fucb  fpeedy  increafe  of  mankind  at  the  be- 
Vou  II.  Part  II. 
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ginning  as  is  imagined;  that  the  time  of  nurfing  above  AnteJilu- 
fpecified  was  no  more  than  nec<  ffary  for  that  ftrength  of  vi  .n-. 
conflitiuion  which  was  to  lafi  fo”  8co  and  930  years;  '<~“J 
and  that  women  who  were  to  continue  bearing  children 
for  343  or  360  years  of  their  life,  fhould  have  them  but 
flowly  and  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  years,  that  their 
ftrength  might  hold  out,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
overburdened  with  too  many  cares  at  once  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  when  Eve’s  firft  child  was  fix  years  old,  it  was 
time  enough  for  her  to  have  another,  and  fo  on,  though 
p<  ftibly  fometimes  twins. 

I  hefe  points  being  difcufled,  he  proceeds,  1.  To  com-  Cockburn’s 
pute  what  number  upon  the  whole  might  be  born  into  calculation 
the  world  from  the  creation  to  near  the  time  of  the  de-cf  the  ln" 
luge;  and  then,  2.  lo  ftate  the  needful  deduftions  forCrra[®°f 
deaths  and  other  deficiencies. 

1.  1.  How  long  the  parents  of  mankind  continued  in 
paradife,  we  know  not;  though  longer  perhap-  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  We  (hall  even  fuppofe  two  or 
three  years,  in  which  time  there  was  no  child  born 
nor  any  attempt  towards  it.  We  (hall  allow  them  two 
or  three  years  more  to  lament  their  fall,  and  the  mifer- 
able  eftate  their  want  of  faith  and  disobedience  had 
brought  them  to,  from  a  moll  happy  condition  ;  and 
fuppofe  Cain  to  be  born  fix  years  after  the  creation  (in 
which  fuppofition  few,  probably,  will  be  apt  to  think 
us  too  hatly),  and  Abel  again  fix  year-  after  him,  and 
fo  every  fix'h  year  Eve  to  have  had  a  child,  the  firft 
feven,  eight,  or  nine  whereof  probably  were  all  males 
(the  males  being  longer  in  coming  to  maturity  than  the 
females)  ;  and  this  diftance  between  the  birth-  will  alfo 
be  thought  a  fuffi<  ient  allowance.  At  this  rate  of  in¬ 
creafe  Adam  would  have  in  100  vears  16  children,  in 
200  years  32.  and  in  400  years  64  children  ;  when  yve 
yvill  fuppofe  Eve  to  have  left  off  child  bearing.  Nor 
need  the  number  of  Adam’s  children  be  thought  too 
great,  when  there  are  inftances  in  tbofe  later  ages,  and 
this  (hort  period  of  man’-  life,  of  thofe  who  have  had  40 
children  at  Angle  births  by  two  fucceflive  wives,  and  of 
many  others  who  have  had  23,  25,  and  30,  by  one  wife  ; 
though  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoled  that  the  vvo- 
men  fuckled  their  childen. 

2.  Though  it  is  reafonable  to  think  that  the  Ante¬ 
diluvians,  notwithftanding  their  longevity,  came  to 
mature  age  at  1 50  ;  yet,  as  we  are  not  fure  that  they  all 
married  fo  foon  as  they  yvere  ripe  for  marriage,  and 
that  the  earlieft  in  the  genealogies  is  born  in  the  i62d 
year  of  his  father,  yvho  might  probably  be  a  fipft  born, 
our  author  does  not  fuppofe  Cain,  Abel,  or  any  of  the 
fucceeding  children  or  grandchildren  of  Adam  to  have 
married  till  they  were  160,  but  to  have  had  children 
from  1 61  or  162  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  joo, 
at  the  fore-named  diftance  or  interval  between  the 
births  ;  though  Noah  we  knoyv  had  three  Tons  after  he 
was  500,  at  the  due  intervals.-  And  to  all  the  Ante¬ 
diluvians  we  may  allow,  without  fear  of  exceeding,  50 
or  54  children  in  general,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  the  longevity  of  thofe  firft  ages  of  the 
world. 

3.  Let  us  next  inquire  in  what  number  of  years  the 
men  of  that  world  might  double  themfelves,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  long  intervals  between  the  births.  The 
increafe  indeed  will  be  found  very  final]  for  the  firft 
300  or  400  years,  as  they  were  late  in  coming  to  ma¬ 
turity  ;  but  the  fucceeding  ages  will  fwell  the  account 
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exceedingly.  Let  us  fuppofe  at  prefent  (what  (hall  be 
proved  afterwards)  that  in  the  year  of  the  world  500, 
there  were  200  perfons  only,  male  and  female,  of  full 
age  to  marry,  the  men  at  160,  the  women  at  120  or 
thereabout.  The  firft  or  fecond  year  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  will  probably  produce  100  births  from  100 
couple,  and  every  fixth  year  after  100  more.  At  this 
flow  progreffion  the  200  married  perfons  will,  in  19  or 
20  years,  be  increafed  to  600 :  fo  that  the  number  of 
mankind  would  be  trebled  in  20  years,  after  there  came 
100  pair  to  be  married.  And  in  this  manner  they 
would  increafe  and  multiply  every  20  years,  or  in  that 
fpace  treble  themfelves. 

It  may  perhaps  be  cbje&ed,  that  though  it  appears 
that  fuch  an  increafe  might  be  at  firft  from  the  firft 
loo  marriages,  yet  they  could  not  continue  thus  to 
multiply  at  fuch  periods ;  becaufe,  according  to  the 
rule  we  have  laid  down,  none  of  the  iflue  of  thefe  100 
firft  marriages  could  increafe  the  number  of  mankind 
till  the  men  had  attained  the  age  of  160.  It  is  true 
they  could  not :  but  then  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
the  firft  100  pair  are  ftill  adding  every  fixth  year  100 
more  to  the  number  of  mankind,  even  till  after  the  400 
born  in  the  firft  20  years  are  married,  and  begin  a  new 
ftock  for  increafe  ;  fo  that  when  there  came  to  be  fome 
hundred  couples  married,  the  increafe  and  multiplication 
would  come  on  very  faft,  and  in  1000  years  mankind 
would  be  prodigioufly  increafed. 

But  though  there  be  nothing  in  this  fuppofition  con¬ 
trary  to  reafun,  viz.  That  after  the  year  of  the.  world 
500,  they  might  treble  themfelves  in  20  years  ;  yet 
we  will  not  reckon  upon  fo  fhort  an  interval,  but  will 
allow  a  much  longer  time  even  to  their  doubling  them¬ 
felves,  and  (hall  exhibit  two  tables  of  doubling;  the 
firft  at  the  interval  of  50  years  (much  too  long  indeed), 
the  other  at  the  interval  of  40  years,  and  both  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  year  500,  when  there  could  not  be  fewer 
(whatever  more  there  might  be)  than  100  married  or 
marriageable  perfons  defcended  from  Adam  and  Eve. 
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Years  of  the  World. 

1700 

J75° 

1800 

1850 

1900 

J95° 

2030 

2050 


Number  of  Mankind. 

3>335»443, 2°° 
6,710,886,500 
13,421,772,800 
26,843,545,600 
53,687,091,200 
1=7,374,182,400 
214,748,364,800 
429,496,729,600 


This  table  is  calculated  at  the  long  interval  of  50 
years,  that  it  may  appear  that  even  by  under-rating  the 
number  of  mankind,  there  would  be  fo  many  millions 
born  into  the  world  before  the  deluge  came,  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  fpread  themfelves  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  though  but  one  half  of  the  fum  total  of 
429,496  millions  had  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
luge  ;  but  as  the  interval  here  allowed  may  appear  to 
be  too  long  for  the  time  of  doubling,  the  fecond  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  the  interval  of  40  years,  which  comes  nearer 
to  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  though  even  this  may  exceed 
the  time  of  doubling. 
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Antedilu-  though  there  remain  by  the  firft  206,  and  by  the  fe- 
vians.  eond  236  years  to  the  flood :  the  reafon  is,  that  in 
v—  1  thofe  laft  200  years  of  the  world,  mankind  would  not 
increafe  in  any  meafure  equal  to  what  they  had  done 
in  the  preceding-  years  (though  regularly  the  increafe 
Ihould  have  been  much  greater) ;  becaufe  that  violence 
was  then  great  in  the  earth,  and  thoufands,  yea  mil¬ 
lions,  might  have  been  cut  off  by  untimely  deaths  ;  for 
which  caufe  the  world’s  deftrudtion  was  determined  1 20 
years  before  the  flood  came. 

Objedtion  II.  But  now  againft  this  immenfe  number  of  mankind 

aolwered.  that  might  in  a  regular  and  ordinary  way  have  been 
born  into  the  world  between  the  creation  and  the  de¬ 
luge  in  2036  years,  it  will  no  doubt  be  obie&ed  by 
fome  (as  it  has  been  done  to  far  lefs  numbers),  that  all 
fuch  calculations  are  mere  guefs  work,  the  produdl  of 
fruitful  imaginations. 

But  it  Ihould  be  confidered,  that  in  calculations  of 
this  nature  fome  regular  order  or  method  mull  be  ob- 
ferved:  and  though,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature 
fuch  an  increafe  and  multiplication  of  mankind  there 
might  have  been  periodically,  efpecially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  when  the  command  was  to  increafe  and  multiply 
and  replenijh  the  earth ;  yet  wre  will  not  fuppofe  that 
all  things  went  on  thus  regularly,  without  difference  or 
interruption.  We  do  not  know  what  extraordinary  ob- 
ftru&ions  or  interruptions  there  might  be  to  fuch  a  re¬ 
gular  increafe.  Though  every  married  pair  might  by 
the  courfe  of  nature  have  had  fuch  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  has  been  mentioned,  yet  the  Divine  Providence 
might  order  it  otherwife  in  manifold  inftances,  and  it 
might  poflibly  be  in  the  old  world,  as  it  has  been  fince 
the  flood,  viz.  that  fome  marriages  have  produced  ma¬ 
ny  children,  others  few,  and  fome  none  at  all.  Al¬ 
lowing,  therefore,  for  all  fuch  obftru&ions  and  deficien¬ 
cies,  and  likewife  for  all  cafualties  and  accidents  (to 
which  men  might  be  liable  in  that  world  as  well  as  in 
the  prefent),  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  can  be  defired, 
let  the  former  number  be  reduced  to  one  half,  viz.  to 
27,487,790,694,400,  that  is,  27  billions,  or  millions 
of  millions,  four  hundred  and  eighty-feven  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  fix  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thoufand  and  four  hundred.  And  this  we 
fhall  now  fuppofe  to  be  the  whole  number  of  thofe  who 
were  born  into  the  world  before  the  deluge.  But  from 
this  fum  is  tp  be  fubtra&ed  the  number  of  thofe  who 
died  before  that  time. 

Of  thofe  in  the  genealogies  from  Adam  by  Seth, 
Enoch  was  tranflated  at  the  age  of  365,  Lamech  the 
father  of  Noah  died  juft  before  the  flood  at  753,  Ma- 
halaleel  at  893.  Adam  and  the  other  five  patriarchs 
lived  to  about  900.  Before  the  year  900,  therefore, 
we  may  fuppofe  there  were  no  deaths  except  that  of 
Abel,  who  was  (lain,  a  young  man,  hut  that  all  born 
within  that  period  were  alive  altogether.  But  in  the 
tenth  century  death  began  to  reign,  and  Adam  and 
Eve,  we  may  prefume,  were  the  firft  over  whom  death 
had  power  in  a  natural  way,  as  their  difobedience  was 
the  caufe  of  it.  The  children  alfo  born  of  them  in  the 
firft  hundred  years  would  alfo  die  in  this  10th  century, 
thofe  born  in  the  fecond  hundred  would  die  in  the  I  ith, 
thofe  born  in  the  third  century  would  die  in  the  12th, 
and  fo  on.  But  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
after  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  (till  which 
time  few  or  none  died),  the  deaths  would  be  equal  to 


the  births  ;  yet  as  we  have  made  large  conceflions  all  Antedilu- 
along,  we  fliall  do  the  fame  in  this  cafe,  and  fuppofe  vian*. 
them  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  equal,  efpecially  ““ v  ” 
fince  we  cannot  precifely  fay  how  long  that  violence  or 
bloodthed,  which  was  their  crying  fin,  came  to  prevail; 
and  therefore  will  reduce  the  laft  fum  mentioned  to  one 
half  again,  to  allow  for  the  deaths  and  prevailing  vio¬ 
lence,  and  fuppofe  the  total  number  of  mankind  alive 
upon  earth  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  to  have  been  no 
more  than  13,743,893,347,200,  that  is,  13  billions 
or  millions  of  millions,  feven  hundred  and  forty-three 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  millions,  three 
hundred  and  forty-feven  thoufand  and  two  hundred  ; 
a  number  vaftly  exceeding  that  of  the  prefent  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  whole  earth. 

Notwithftanding  the  very  large  allowances  and  abate-  Probabili/v 
ments  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  mankind,  yet  even0^t^iea^.ov* 
the  laft  reduction  to  13  billions  or  millions  of  millions, calcula:i0ll‘ 
&c.  feems  fo  vaftly  great,  that  it  will  hardly  be  thought 
poffible  that  fuch  a  number  of  men  could  ever  be  at  one 
time  upon  the  earth.  Now,  though  we  pretend  to  no 
certainty  in  this  point  (which  made  it  the  more  requi- 
fite  to  allow  largely  for  deaths  and  deficiencies),  yet 
the  calculation  we  have  given  muft  appear  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  fince  it  is  founded  upon  grounds  certain  and  un¬ 
deniable  :  for  inftance, 

1.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Antediluvians 
were  come  to  the  age  of  puberty  and  marriage  at  160 
years,  when  we  find  a  fon  born  in  162.  Nor, 

2.  Can  it  be  faid,  that  they  could  not  have  children 
at  the  age  of  500,  when  we  have  an  inftance  of  one 
that  had  three  fons  at  due  diftances  after  that  age. 

Neither, 

3.  Can  it  be  alleged  that  we  have  not  allowed  a  due 
diftance  or  interval  between  the  births,  viz.  fix  years, 
when  moft  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  fo 
long.  Nor  yet, 

4.  Can  it  be  judged  that  we  have  made  the  period  of 
doubling  far  too  fbort,  when  we  had  before  fhowed  that 
after  100  marriages  confummated,  they  would  treble 
themfelves  in  half  the  time  we  have  taken  for  their 
doubling.  Nor, 

5.  Will  any  one  make  a  doubt,  but  that  there  might 
be  200  perfons  of  mature  age  for  marriage  in  the  year 
of  the  world  300,  the  men  at  166,  the  women  young¬ 
er.  Neverthelefs,  as  this  is  the  foundation  of  our  cal¬ 
culation,  we  fliall  now  fliow  that  there  was  at  leaft  fuch 
a  number  of  perfons  marriageable  at  that  age  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  we  take  160  for  the 
years  of  maturity  and  marriage,  according  to  that  period 
all  married  or  marriageable  in  the  year  300  muft  have 
been  born  in  or  before  the  year  340;  the  males  at  leaft, 
though  the  females,  coming  fooner  to  maturity,  might 
fome  of  them  be  born  later  or  after  the  year  380.  Now, 
according  to  this  dated  period  of  marriage, 

1.  In  or  before  the  year  340,  Adam  might  have  had 
54  children,  males  and  females,  or  27  pair  married  or 
fit  for  marriage. 

2.  Cain,  whom  we  fuppofe  to  be  but  fix  years 
younger  than  Adam  (which  by  the  by  is  more  than 
others  allow),  and  to  have  married  in  the  year  166, 
might  have  in  the  year  340,  28  children,  or  14  pair 
fit  for  marriage,  which  added  to  the  former,  makes 
41  pair. 
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Antedilu-  3-  Abel,  married  fix  years  later,  that  is,  in  the  year 
vians  1 7  2,  and  whom  we  fliall  fuppofe  {lain  in  the  year  225 
ii  .  or  226,  could  in  that  cafe  have  no  more  than  eight  or 
,  Antenati.  n;Re  c]-1;jc]ren}  or  four  pair,  which  with  the  former 
make  45  pair. 

4.  Adam’s  third  fon,  married  in  the  year  178,  will 
afford  us  in  the  year  340,  26  children,  or  13  pair, 
which  increafe  the  number  of  marriageable  perfons  to 
58  pair. 

5.  A  fourth  fun  of  Adam’s,  married  in  the  year  184, 
will  give  us  in  the  year  340,  25  children,  or  12  pair  ; 
which  makes  the  number  of  pairs  70. 

6.  A  fifth  fon  of  Adam’s,  married  in  the  year  190, 
might  in  the  year  340  have  24  children,  or  1 2  pair 
again,  which  increafe  the  former  number  to  82  pair. 

7.  A  fixth  fon  of  Adam’s,  married  in  the  year  196, 
would  have  in  the  year  340,  22  children,  or  11  pair; 
which  added  to  the  former  make  up  93  pair. 

8.  A  feventh  fon  of  Adam’s,  married  in  the  year 
202,  will,  in  the  year  340,  give  us  20  children,  or  10 
pair  :  which  makes  in  the  whole  103  pair,  already  three 
pair  more  than  we  reckoned  upon.  I  need  therefore 
go  no  farther  on  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  fon  ;  but  the 
following  eight  or  nine  births  I  may  reafonably  take 
to  have  been  daughters,  and  married  to  the  brothers 
that  preceded  them. 

Here  are  now  no  more  than  14  children  of  Adam’s 
married,  who  have  given  us  the  100  pair  we  have  rec¬ 
koned  upon,  and  three  over.  We  might  yet  have  13 
pair  to  bring  into  the  account,  all  born  before  the  year 
340,  and  marriageable  in  the  year  500,  which  would 
very  much  increafe  the  number  of  mankind.  And  by 
this  the  reader  may  perceive  that  we  have  been  far  from 
building  on  uncertain  or  precarious  foundations,  fince 
we  have  omitted  13  pair  more,  which  we  might  have 
taken  into  the  account.  And  if  it  be  confidered  that 
the  command  given  to  Adam  was  to  increafe  and  mul¬ 
tiply  and  replenifti  the  earth,  no  doubt  can  be  made, 
but  that  his  own  and  his  children’s  marriages  were  fruit¬ 
ful  in  the  procreation  of  children,  that  the  earth  might 
be  inhabited. 

ANT  EGO.  See  Antigua. 

ANTEJUR  AMENTUM,  by  our  anceftors  called 
juramentum  ca/umnue,  an  oath  which  anciently  both 
accufer  and  accufed  were  to  take  before  any  trial  or 
purgation. — The  accufer  was  to  fwear  that  he  would 
profecute  the  criminal  ;  and  the  accufed  to  make  oath, 
on  the  day  he  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  charged  againff  him. 

ANTELOPE,  in  Z oology.  See  Capra. 

ANTE  LUC  AN,  in  ecelefiaflical  writers,  is  applied 
to  things  done  in  the  night  or  before  day.  We  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  antelucan  aflemblies  ( Coetus 
ante/ucani)  of  the  ancient  Cbriftians,  in  times  of  per- 
fccution,  for  religious  worlhip. 

ANTEMURALE,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  de¬ 
notes  much  the  fame  with  what  the  moderns  call  an 
out-work. 

ANTENATI,  in  modern  Englifir  hiflory,  is  chief¬ 
ly  underftood  of  the  fubjefls  of  Scotland,  born  before 
King  James  the  Firft’s  acceffion  to  the  Englifh  crown, 
and  alive  after  it.  In  relation  to  thefe,  thofe  w’ho 
were  born  after  the  acceffion  were  denominated  Pojlna - 
ti.  The  antenati  were  confidered  as  aliens  in  England, 
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whereas  the  poftnati  claimed  the  privilege  of  natural  AntencLe- 
fubjefrs. 

ANTENCLEMA,  in  Oratory ,  is  where  the  whole  Antcfta- 
defence  of  the  perfon  accufed  turns  on  criminating  the  ture. 
accufer.  Such  is  the  defence  of  Oreftes,  or  the  ora-  y  J 
tion  for  Milo  :  Occifus  ejl,  fed  l air  9.  ExfeBus,  fed 
raptor. 

ANTENICENE,  in  ecelefiaflical  writers,  denotes 
a  thing  or  pvrl'on  prior  to  the  firft  council  of  Nice. 

We  fay  the  Antenicene  faith,  Antenicene  creeds,  An- 
tenicene  fathers. 

ANTENNAS,  in  the  hiflory  of  infeffs,  {lender 
bodies  with  which  nature  has  furniflied  the  heads 
of  thefe  creatures,  being  the  fame  with  what  in  Eng- 
lifli  are  called  horns  or  feelers.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

ANTENOR,  a  Trojan  prince,  came  into  Italy,  ck- 
pelled  the  Enganians  on  the  river  Po,  and  built  the 
city  of  Padua,  where  his  tomb  is  faid  to  be  ftill  ex¬ 
tant. 

ANI  EPAGMEN I  A,  in  the  Ancient  Architec- 
ture,  the  jambs  of  a  door.  They  are  alfo  ornaments, 
or  garni  filings,  in  carved  work,  of  men,  animals,  &c. 
made  either  of  wood  or  flone,  and  fet  on  the  archi¬ 
trave. 

AN  rEPENULff  IMA,  in  Grammar ,  the  third  fyl- 
lable  of  a  word  from  the  end,  or  the  laft  fyllable  but 
two. 

ANTEPILANI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  name 
given  to  the  liaftati  and  principes,  becaufe  they  marched 
next  before  the  triarii,  who  were  called  pilani. 

AN  {"EPILEPTICS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
efleemed  good  in  the  epilepfy. 

ANTEPOSITION,  a  grammatical  figure,  whereby 
a  word,  which  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  fyntax  ought  to 
follow  another,  comes  before  it.  As  when,  in  the  La¬ 
tin,  the  adje<ffive  is  put  before  the  fubftantive,  the  verb 
before  the  nominative  cafe,  &c. 

ANTEPREDIC AMENTS,  among  logicians,  cer¬ 
tain  preliminary  queftions  which  illuftrate  the  doflrine 
of  predicaments  and  categories., 

ANTE£)UIERA,  a  handfbme  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  and  lower.  The  upper  is  feated  on  a  hill,  and 
has  a  caftle  r  the  lower  ftands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is 
watered  with  a  great  number  of  brooks.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  fait  in  the  mountain  ;  and  five  miles 
from  the  town,  a  fpring  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  gra¬ 
vel.  W.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  36.  51. 

ANTERIOR,  denotes  fomething  placed  before  an¬ 
other,  either  with  refpefl  to  time  or  place. 

ANTEROS,  in  Mythology ,  one  of  the  two  Cupids 
who  were  the  chief  of  the  number.  They  are  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  ;  this  is  reprefented 
with  a  heavy  and  fullen  look,  agreeably  to  the  poeti- 
tical  defeription  of  him,  as  the  caufe  of  love’s  ceafing.. 

The  other  was  called  Eros. 

ANTESIGNANI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  foldiers 
placed  before  the  tlandards,  in  order  to  defend  them, 
according  to  Lipfius  ;  but  Caefar  and  Livy  mention 
the  antefignani  as  the  firft  line,  or  firfl  body,  of  heavy¬ 
armed  troops.  The  velites,  who  ufed  to  fkirmilh  be¬ 
fore  the  army,  were  likewife  called  antefgnani. 

ANTESTATURE,  in  Fortif cation,  a  fmall  re¬ 
trench  me  Dt 
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Anteftari  trencbment  made  of  palifadoes,  or  facks  of  earth,  with 
||  a  view  to  difpute  with  an  enemy  the  remainder  of  a 
Anthefte-  piece  of  ground. 

tli*  ANi'ESTARI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fignifies  to 
*  bear  witnefs  againlt  any  one  who  refufed  to  make  his 
appearance  in  the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  bail. 
The  plaintiff,  finding  the  defendant  after  fuch  a  breach 
of  his  engagement,  was  allowed  to  carry  him  into  court 
by  force,  having  tirlt  alked  any  of  the  perfons  prefent 
to  bear  witnefs.  The  ptrfon  alked  to  bear  witnefs  in 
this  cafe,  expreffed  his  confent  by  turning  his  right 
ear,  which  was  inifantly  taken  hold  of  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  this  was  to  anfwer  the  end  of  a  fubpcena.  The 
ear  was  touched  upon  this  occaiion,  fays  Pliny,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  feat  of  memory,  and  therefore  the  ceremony 
was  a  fort  of  caution  to  the  party  to  remember  his  en¬ 
gagement. 

ANFHELION.  See  Corona  and  Parhelion. 

ANTHELIX,  in  Anatomy,  the  inward  protuberance 
of  the  external  ear,  being  a  femicircle  within,  and  al- 
moft  parallel  to  the  helix.  See  Anatomy. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  among  phyficians,  medi¬ 
cines  proper  to  deitro}  worms. 

AN  THEM,  a  church  fong  performed  in  cathedral 
fervice  by  chorilters,  who  fung  alternately.  It  was  ufed 
to  denote  both  pfalms  and  hymns,  when  performed  in 
this  manner.  But,  at  prefent,  anthem  is  uied  in  a  more 
confined  fenfe,  being  applied  to  certain  paffages  taken 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adapted  to  a  particular  folem 
nity.  Anchems  were  firft  introduced  in  the  refurmed 
fervice  of  the  Engliih  church,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

ANI'HEMIS,  Chamomile.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANTHERA,  in  Botany,  that  part  of  the  llamen 
which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  nlamentum,  within  the 
corolla  :  it  contains  the  pollen  or  fine  dull,  which,  when 
mature,  it  emits  for  the  impregnation  of  the  plant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaeus.  The  Apex  of  Ray,  Tournef.  and 
Rivin.  •,  Capfula  flaminis,  of  Malpighi. 

ANfHERICUM,  Spider-wort.  See  Botany 
Index. 

AN THESPHORI  A,  in  antiquity,  a  Sicilian  feftival 
inftituted  in  honour  of  Proferpine.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  flower,  and  tp^a,  I  carry ;  be- 

caufe  that  goddefs  was  forced  away  by  Pluto  when  Ihe 
was  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields.  Yet  Fellus  does  not 
afcribe  the  feaft  to  Proferpine  •>  but  fays  it  was  thus  cal¬ 
led  by  reafon  ears  of  corn  were  carried  on  this  day  to 
the  temples. — Anthefphoria  feems  to  be  the  fame  thing 
with  the  florifertum  of  the  Latins,  and  anfwers  to  tlie 
harveft-home  among  us. 

ANTHESTERIA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  feaft  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
moft  natural  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  Greek 
*»&#{  (flos),  a  flower,  it  being  the  cuflom  at  this  feaft 
to  offer  garlands  of  flowers  to  Bacchus. 

The  anthefteria  lafted  three  days,  the  I  lth,  I  2th,  and 
13th  of  the  month  •,  each  of  which  had  a  name  fuited 
to  the  proper  office  of  the  day.  The  firft  day  of  the 
feaft  was  called  K&ayut,  i.  e.  opening  of  the  veffels,  be- 
caufe  on  this  day  they  tapped  the  veffels,  and  tailed 
the  wine.  The  fecond  day  they  called  £<>#*,  congtt,  the 
name  uf  a  meafure  containing  the  weight  of  10  pounds  5 


on  this  they  drank  the  wine  prepared  the  day  before.  Anthefte- 
The  third  day  they  called  kettles  :  on  this  day  rion 

the  boiled  all  forts  of  pulfe  in  kettles ;  which  however  H 
they  were  not  allowed  to  tafte,  as  being  offered  to  Mer-  *  1 

cury. 

ANTHESTERION,  in  ancient  chronology,  the 
fixth  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  29 
days  $  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  November 
and  beginning  of  December.  The  Macedonians  called 
it  dceflon  or  deflon.  It  had  its  name  from  the  feftival 
anthefteria  kept  in  it. 

ANTHISTIR1A.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANTHOCEROS,  or  Horn-flower.  See  Bo- 
TANY  Index. 

AN THOLOGION,  the  title  of  the  fervice  book 
ufed  in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  divided  into  1 2  months, 
containing  the  offices  fung  throughout  the  year,  on  the 
fellivals  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  other  remark¬ 
able  faints. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  of  flowers,  or  of  beau¬ 
tiful  paffages  from  any  authors. — It  is  alfo  the  name 
given  to  a  collection  of  epigrams  taken  from  feveral 
Greek  poets. 

ANTHOLYZA,  Mad-flower.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANTHONY,  Saint,  was  born  in  Egypt  in  251, 
and  inherited  a  large  fortune,  which  he  diftributed 
among  his  neighbours  and  the  poor,  retired  into  folitude, 
founded  a  religious  order,  built  many  monafteries,  and 
died  anno  356.  Many  ridiculous  ftories  are  told  of  his 
conflicts  with  the  devil,  and  of  his  miracles.  There 
are  feven  epiftles  extant  attributed  to  him. 

St  Anthony  is  fometimes  reprefented  with  a  fire  by 
his  fide,  fignifying  that  he  relieves  perfons  from  the  in¬ 
flammation  called  after  his  name  •,  but  always  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  bog,  on-  account  of  his  having  been  a  fwine- 
berd,  and  curing  all  diforders  in  that  animal.  To  do 
him  the  greater  honour,  the  Romanifts  in  feveral  places 
keep  at  common  charges  a  hog  denominated  St  Anthony's 
hog,  for  which  they  have  great  veneration.  Some  will 
have  St  Anthony’s  picture  on  the  walls  of  their  houfes, 
hoping  by  that  to  be  preferved  from  the  plague  ;  and 
the  Italians,  who  do  not  know  the  true  fignification  of 
the  fire  painted  at  the  fide  of  their  faint,  concluding 
that  he  preferves  houfes  from  being  burnt,  invoke  him 
on  fuch  occafion=.  Both  painters  and  poets  J^ive  made 
very  free  with  this  faint  and  his  followers  :  former 

by  the  many  ludicrous  pictures  of  his  temptation  ;  and 
the  latter,  by  divers  epigrams  on  his  difciples  or  friars  : 
one  of  which  is  the  following,  printed  iu  Stephen’s 
World  of  Wonders  : 

Once  fedd’ft  thou,  Anthony,  an  herd  of  fwine. 

And  now  an  herd  of  monks  thou  feedeft  Hill. 

For  wit  and  gut  alike  both  charges  bin  ; 

Both  loven  filth  alike  ;  both  like  to  fill 

Their  greedy  paunch  alike  :  nor  was  that  kind 
More  beaftly,  fottifh,  fwinifti,  than  this  laft. 

All  elfe  agrees  :  one  fault  I  only  find, 

Thou  feedeft  not  thy  monks  with  oaken  mart. 

Anthony,  or  Knights  of  St  ANTHONT,  a  military 
order,  inftituted  by  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria,  Holland, 
and  Zealand,  when  he  defigned  to  make  war  againft 
the  Turks  in  1382.  The  knights  wore  a  collar  of 

gold 
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Anthony  gold  made  in  form  of  a  hermit’s  girdle,  from  which 
!!  hung  a  flick,  cut  like  a  crutch,  with  a  little  bell,  as  they 
Anthropo-  are  reprefented  in  St  Anthony’s  pictures. 

■  a^5ia'  .  St  ANTHONY  alfo  gives  the  denomination  to  an  or¬ 
der  of  religious  founded  in  France  about  the  year  1095, 
to  take  care  of  thofe  afflidted  with  St  Anthony’s  fire  ; 
(fee  the  next  article).— It  is  faid,  that,  in  fome  places, 
thefe  monks  affume  to  themfelves  a  power  of  giving,  as 
well  as  removing,  the  ignis  facer ,  oreryfipelas ;  a  power 
which  Hands  them  in  great  Head  for  keeping  the  poor 
people  in  fubjedtion,  and  extorting  alms.  To  avoid  the 
menaces  of  thefe  monks,  the  country  people  prefent  them 
every  year  with  a  fat  hog  a  piece.  Some  prelates  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perfuade  Pope  Paul  III.  to  abolilh  the  or¬ 
der  ;  queefuarios  if  os  fanSi  Antlionii ,  qui  decipiunt  ru- 
ficos  et fimphces ,  eofque  innumeris  fuperfitionibus  impli- 
cent,  de  medio  tollendos  ejfe.  But  they  fubfift,  notwith- 
flanding,  to  this  day,  in  feveral  places. 

St  ANTHONY’’ s  Fire,  a  name  properly  given  to  the 
eryfipelas.  Apparently  it  took  this  denomination,  as 
thofe  afflidled  with  it  made  their  peculiar  application  to 
St  Anthony  of  Padua  for  a  cure.  It  is  known,  that  an¬ 
ciently  particular  difeafes  had  their  peculiar  faints:  thus, 
in  the  ophthalmia,  perfons  had  recourfe  to  St  Lucia;  in 
the  toothach,  to  St  Apollonia ;  in  the  hydrophobia,  to 
St  Hubert,  &c. 

ANTHORA,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  aconi- 
tum.  See  Aconitum,  Botany  Index. 

ANTHORISMUS,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  a  contrary 
defcription  or  definition  of  a  thing  from  that  given  by 
the  adverfe  party. — Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  urge,  that  to 
take  any  thing  away  from  another  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  or  confent,  is  a  theft;  this  is  called  0^05,  or  defini¬ 
tion.  If  the  defendant  reply,  that  to  take  a  thing  away 
from  another  without  his  knowledge  or  confent,  provided 
it  be  done  with  defign  to  return  it  to  him  again,  is 
not  theft  ;  this  is  an  Avtagiv, tto;. 

ANTHOSPERMUM,  the  Amber  Tree.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  or  Vernal  Grass.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ANTHRACIS,  Anthracias,  or  Anthracitis, 
names  promifcuoufly  ufed  by  ancient  naturalifts  for  very 
different  foflils,  viz.  the  carbuncle,  haematites,  and  a 
kind  of  afleria.  See  Carbuncle,  &.c. 

ANTHRACOCIS,  in  Medicine ,  a  corrofive  fcaly 
ulcer  either  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye  or  the  eyelids. 

ANTHRAX,  a  Greek  terra,  literally  fignifying  a 
burning  coal,  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  denote  a  gem,  as 
Avell  as  a  difeafe,  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  carbuncle. 

Anthrax  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  lithanthrax  or 
pit  coal, 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS,  among  zoologifts,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  animals  as  have  tongues  re- 
fembling  that  of  mankind,  particularly  to  the  parrot 
kind. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY,  denotes  the  defcription 
of  the  human  body,  its  parts,  ltrudlure,  &c.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

ANTHROPOL  ATR^E,  in  church  hiftory,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  Neltorians,  on  account  of  their 
worfhipping  Chrifl,  notwithft anding  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  a  mere  man. 

AN  FHROPOL  ATRIA, the  paying  divine  honours 


to  a  man  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  mold  ancient  kind  of  ido¬ 
latry. 

ANTHROPOLITES,  a  term  denoting  petrifac¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body,  as  thofe  of  quadrupeds  are  call¬ 
ed  %oolites. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  any  real  human  petri¬ 
factions  ever  occur,  and  whether  thofe  which  have 
been  fuppofed  fuch  were  not  mere  lufus  natures.  But 
the  generality  of  naturalifts  beft  verled  in  this  branch 
affure  us  of  real  anthropolites  being  fometimes  found. 
And  indeed,  as  it  is  univerfally  admitted  that  the  zoo- 
lites  are  frequently  feen,  what  negative  argument  there¬ 
fore  can  be  brought  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  others  ? 
Are  not  the  component  parts  of  the  human  body  near¬ 
ly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  brute  creation  ?  Confequently, 
correfpondent  matter  may  be  fubjedl  to,  and  acquire, 
the  like  accidental  changes,  wherever  the  fame  power 
or  caufes  concur  to  adt  upon  either  objedf.  If  the  for¬ 
mer  are  not  fo  common,  it  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
fome  meafure,  by  reflecting  that  human  bodies  are  ge¬ 
nerally  depofited  in  feleCt  and  appropriate  places ; 
whereas  the  bones  of  animals  are  difperfed  everywhere, 
and  falling  into  various  beds  of  earth,  at  a  greater  or 
lefs  depth,  there  is  more  probability  of  their  encoun¬ 
tering  the  petrifying  agent.  Could  we  credit  fome 
authors  who  have  treated  on  this  fubjeCt,  they  will  tell 
us  of  entire  bodies  and  fkeletons  that  were  found  pe¬ 
trified.  One  in  particular,  difeovered  at  Aix  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  anno  1 583,  in  a  rocky  cliff,  the  cerebrum  where¬ 
of,  when  ftruck  againft  a  piece  of  fteel,  produced 
fparks,  the  bones  being  at  the  fame  time  friable.  The 
reports  of  Happel  and  Kircher  are  too  abfurd  for  be¬ 
lief.  Van  Helmont’s  ftrange  relations,  together  with 
thofe  of  Jean  h  Cofta,  muft  alfo  be  rejeCled  as  fabu¬ 
lous.  Scheuhzer  has  publifhed  an  engraved  figure, 
which  he  calls  the  Antediluvian  man:  how  far  it  is  au¬ 
thentic,  it  would  be  rafh  to  fay.  It  is,  however,  af- 
ferted  by  many  refpeCIable  writers  on  natural  hiftory, 
that  whole  fkeletons  petrified  have  been  brought  to 
light  from  certain  old  mines,  which  remained  clofed 
up  and  difufed  for  feveral  centuries.  Thefe  indeed  are 
acknowdedged  to  be  very  rare.  Yet  it  is  a  known 
faCf,  that  detached  parts  ( ofeolithi )  are  fometimes 
found,  efpecially  in  fituations  where  either  the  water, 
the  foil,  or  both,  have  been  obferved  to  poffefs  a  ftrong 
petrefeent  quality.  The  human  vertebra,  fragments 
or  portions  of  the  tibia,  and  even  the  whole  cranium 
itfelf,  have  been  feen  in  an  abfolute  ft  ate  of  petrifac¬ 
tion.  Some  of  thefe  are  faid  to  appear  vitriolated  or 
mineralized.  As  to  the  petrified  bones  of  pretended 
giants,  they  are  more  probably  real  zeolites,  the  bones 
of  the  larger  animals.  All  thefe  bones  are  found  in 
various  ft ates,  and  under  different  appearances.  Some 
are  only  indurated  ;  others  calcined,  vitriolated,  or  mi- 
neraliztd  ;  fome,  again,  are  limply  incrufted  ;  whilft 
others  have  been  proved  completely  petrified.  Not- 
withftanding  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  granted 
that  a  pofitive  lufus  natures,  in  fome  hands,  is  repeat¬ 
edly  miftaken  for  a  real  petrifaClion.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  diftinguifhable  at  all  times  by  an  experienced  na- 
turalift  ;  particularly  by  the  tw'o  following  rules  :  Firft, 
We  may  determine  that  fulfil  a  lufus  naturer,  which, on 
a  ftridt  examination,  is  obferved  to  deviate  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  degree  from  the  true  res  analogica  exfens.  Se¬ 
condly,  By  the  fame  parity  of  reafoning,  thefe  fulfil 
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(hells  are  to  be  efteemed  certain  petrifications,  and  ge¬ 
nuine  Antediluvian  reliquiae ,  in  which,  on  a  compan¬ 
ion  with  their  analogues ,  collected  from  the  lea,  there 
appears  an  exa£l  conformity  in  fize  and  figure.  I  his 
comparative  obfervation  will  hold  good  for  all  foffils  ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  either  under  the 
animal  or  vegetable  form.  It  is  neverthelefs  worthy 
of  notice,  that  all  teftaceous  foffils  are  not  petrified  ; 
fince  fome  kinds  of  them  have  been  found  in  beds  of 
fand,  which  retained  their  original  perfect  lhape  and 
quality,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  proved  very  brittle, 
indeed  fcarcely  bearing  the  mod  gentle  touch.  Shells 
of  this  defcription  are  always  diffoluble  by  acids,  in 
contradiftinflion  to  the  petrified  or  calcareous  foil'll 
fliells,  whofe  property  it  is  to  refill  the  aflion  of  fuch 
like  menjlrua.  See  further  the  article  PETRIFAC¬ 
TION. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  upon  human  na- 
ture. 

Anthropology,  among  divines,  denotes  that  man¬ 
ner  of  expreflion,  by  which  the  infpired  writers  attri¬ 
bute  human  parts  and  paflions  to  God. 

ANTHROPOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination, 
performed  by  infpe£ling  the  entrails  of  a  human  crea¬ 
ture. 

ANTHROPOMORPHA,  a  term  formerly  given 
to  the  primates  of  that  clafs  of  animals  which  have  the 
greateft  refemblance  to  the  human  kind. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  among  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  denotes  the  herefy  or  error  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites.  See  the  next  article. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES,  in  Church  Hiflory , 
a  feft  of  ancient  heretics,  who,  taking  every  thing 
fpoken  of  God  in  Scripture  in  a  literal  fenfe,  particu¬ 
larly  that  paffage  of  Genefis  in  which  it  is  faid,  God 
made  man  after  his  own  image,  maintained  that  God 
had  a  human  lhape.  They  are  likewife  called  Audeans, 
from  Audeus  their  leader. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS,  fomething  that  bears 
the  figure  or  refemblance  of  a  man.  Naturalifts  give 
inftances  of  anthropomorphous  plants,  anthropomorphous 
minerals,  &c.  Thefe  generally  come  under  the  clafs  of 
what  they  call  lufus  natures,  or  monflers. 

ANTHROPOPATHY,  a  figure  or  expreflion  by 
which  fome  paflion  is  afcribed  to  God,  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  man. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  (of  a  man,  and 

Qxyt/,  to  eat,  Men-EATERS).  That  there  have  been, 
in  almoft  all  ages  of  the  world,  nations  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  barbarous  praftice,  we  have  abundance  of 
teftimonies. 

The  Cyclops,  the  Leftrygons,  and  Scylla,  are  all  re- 
prefented  in  Homer,  as  Anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters  ; 
and  the  female  phantoms,  Circe,  and  the  Sirens,  firft 
bewitched  with  a  (how  of  pleafure,  and  then  deftroyed. 
This,  like  the  other  parts  of  Homer’s  poetry,  had  a 
foundation  in  the  manners  of  the  times  preceding  his 
own.  It  was  Hill,  in  many  places,  the  age  fpoken  of 
by  Orpheus, 

When  men  devour’d  each  other  like  the  bealD, 

Gorging  on  human  flelh. - 

According  to  Herodotus,  among  the  Effedonian 
Scythians,  when  a  man’s  father  died,  the  neighbours 
brought  feveral  beads,  which  they  killed,  mixed  up 
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their  flelh  with  that  of  the  deceafed,  and  made  a  feafl.  Anthropo- 
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Among  the  Maffagetae  when  any  perfon  grew  old, 
they  killed  him  and  ate  his  flelh  ;  but  if  he  died  of  Gck-  “ 
nefs,  they  buried  him,  efteeming  him  unhappy.  The 
fame  author  alfo  affures  us,  that  feveral  nations  in  the 
Indies  killed  all  their  old  people  and  their  fick,  to 
feed  on  their  flelh  :  he  adds,  that  perfons  in  health 
were  fometimes  accufed  of  being  fick,  to  afford  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  devouring  them.  According  to  Sextus  Em¬ 
piricus,  the  firft  laws  that  were  made,  were  for  the 
preventing  of  this  barbarous  praflice,  which  the  Greek 
writers  reprefent  as  univerfal  before  the  time  of  Or¬ 
pheus. 

Of  the  praflice  of  anthropophagy  in  later  times,  we 
have  the  teftimonies  of  all  the  Romilh  miflionaries  who 
have  vilited  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  and  even  fome 
parts  of  Afia.  Herrera  fpeaks  of  great  maikets  in  China, 
furnilhed  wholly  with  human  flelh,  for  the  better  fort 
of  people.  Marcus  Paulus  fpeaks  of  the  like  in  his 
time,  in  the  kingdom  of  Concha  towards  Quinfay,  and 
the  illand  of  Zapengit  ;  others,  of  the  great  Java;  Bar- 
Lofa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  illand  of  Sumatra  ; 
others,  of  the  illands  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Samogitians,  &c. 

The  philofophers  Diogenes,  Chryfippus,  and  Zeno, 
followed  by  the  whole  feci  of  Stoics,  affirmed,  that 
there  "was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  eating  of  human 
flelh  ;  and  that  it  was  very  reafonable  to  ufe  dead  bo¬ 
dies  for  food,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  prey  to  worms 
and  putrefaftion.  In  order  to  make  the  trial,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  there  was  any  real  repugnancy  in  nature 
to  the  feeding  of  an  animal  with  the  flelh  of  its  own 
fpecies,  Leonardus  Floroventius  fed  a  hog  with  hog’s 
flelh,  and  a  dog  with  dog’s  flelh  ;  upon  which  he  found 
the  bridles  of  the  hog  to  fall  off,  and  the  dog  to  become 
full  of  ulcers. 

'When  America  was  difeovered,  this  praclice  was 
found  to  be  almoft  univerfal,  infomuch  that  feveral  au¬ 
thors  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  occafioned  through  a  want 
of  other  food,  or  through  the  indolence  of  the  people  to 
feek  for  it ;  though  others  aferibe  its  origin  to  a  fpirit  of 
revenge. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  from  Dr  Hawkefworth’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Voyages  to  the  South  feas,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  illand  of  New  Zealand,  a  country  un fur¬ 
nilhed  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  eat  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies.  It  appears  alfo  to  be  very  probable,  that 
both  the  wars  and  anthropophagy  of  thefe  favages,  take 
their  rife  and  owe  their  continuance  to  irrtfiftible  ne- 
ceffity,  and  the  dreadful  alternative  of  deftroying  each 
other  by  violence,  or  of  perilhing  by  hunger.  See  vol. 
iii.  p.  447.  et  feq.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  389,  &c. 

Mr  Marfden  alfo  informs  us,  that  this  horrible  cu- 
ftom  is  praaifed  by  the  Battas,  a  people  in  the  illand 
of  Sumatra.  “  They  do  not  eat  human  flelh  (fays  he) 
as  a  means  of  fatisfying  the  cravings  of  nature,  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  other  food;  nor  is  it  fought  after 
as  a  gluttonous  delicacy,  as  it  would  feem  among  the 
New  Zealanders.  The  Battas  eat  it  as  a  fpecies  of 
ceremony  ;  as  a  mode  of  Ihowing  their  deteftation  of 
crimes,  by  an  ignominious  puniflvment ;  and  as  a  hor¬ 
rid  indication  of  revenge  and  infult  to  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  enemies.  The  objefls  of  this  barbarous  repail  are 
the  prifoners  taken  in  war,  and  offenders  convicted 
and  condemned  for  capital  crimes.  Perfons  of  the 
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Anthropo-  former  defer Jption  may  be  ranfomed  or  exchanged,  for 
phagi,  which  they  often  wait  a  confiderable  time;  and  the  lat- 
Ap^™P°'  ter  fuffer  only  when  their  friends  cannot  redeem  them 

1 - ;  -  by  the  cuftomary  fine  of  twenty  beenchangs,  or  eighty 

dollars.  Thefe  are  tried  by  the  people  of  the  tribe 
where  the  fa£t  was  committed,  but  cannot  be  execu¬ 
ted  till  their  own  particular  raja  or  chief  has  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fentence  ;  who,  when  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  juft  ice  of  the  intended  punifhment,  fends  a 
cloth  to  cover  the  delinquent’s  head,  together  with  a 
large  difh  of  fait  and  lemons.  i  he  unhappy  objeCI, 
whether  prifoner  of  war  or  malefadlor,  is  then  tied  to 
a  flake  :  the  people  affembled  throw  their  lances  at 
him  from  a  certain  diftance  ;  and  when  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  they  run  up  to  him,  as  if  in  a  tranfport  of  paffion  ; 
cut  pieces  from  the  body  with  their  knives  ;  dip  them 
in  the  difh  of  fait  and  lemon  juice;  {lightly  broil  them 
over  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  fwallow  the 
morfels  with  a  degree  of  favage  enthufiafm.  Some¬ 
times  (I  prefume  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
animofity  and  refentment)  the  whole  is  devoured;  and 
inftances  have  been  known,  where,  with  barbarity  fl ill 
aggravated,  they  tear  the  flefh  from  the  carcafs  with 
their  mouths.  To  fuch  a  depth  of  depravity  may  man 
be  plunged,  when  neither  religion  nor  philofophy  en¬ 
lighten  his  fleps  !  All  that  can  be  faid  in  extenuation 
of  the  horror  of  this  diabolical  ceremony  is,  that  no 
view  appears  to  be  entertained  of  torturing  the  fuf- 
ferers ;  of  increafing  or  lengthening  out  the  pangs  of 
death  :  the  whole  fury  is  directed  againll  the  corfe, 
wrarm  indeed  with  the  remains  of  life,  but  pall  the  fen- 
fation  of  pain.  I  have  found  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  their  eating  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
flain  in  battle.  Some  perfons  long  refident  there,  and 
acquainted  with  their  proceedings,  affert  that  it  is  not 
cuftomary  ;  but  as  one  or  two  particular  inftances  have 
been  given  by  other  people,  it  is  juft  to  conclude,  that 
it  fometimes  takes  place,  though  not  generally.  It  was 
fuppofed  to  be  with  this  intent,  that  Raja  Neabin  main¬ 
tained  a  long  conflidl  for  the  body  of  Mr  Nairne,  a  mod 
refpe&able  gentleman  and  valuable  fervant  of  the  India 
Company,  who  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  campong  of 
that  chief,  in  the  year  1775.” 

It  may  be  faid,  that  whether  the  dead  body  of  an 
enemy  be  eaten  or  buried,  is  a  matter  perfe&ly  indif¬ 
ferent.  But  whatever  the  practice  of  eating  human 
flefli  may  be  in  itfelf,  it  certainly  is  relatively,  and  in 
its  confequences,  molt  pernicious.  It  manifeftly  tends 
to  eradicate  a  principle,  which  is  the  chief  fecurity  of 
human  life,  and  more  frequently  reftrains  the  hand  of 
the  murderer,  than  the  fenfe  of  duty  or  the  dread  of 
punifhment.  Even  if  this  horrid  praflice  originates 
from  hunger,  ft  ill  it  muft  be  perpetuated  from  nvenge. 
Death  muft  lofe  much  of  its  horror  among  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  eat  the  dead;  and  where  there  is  little 
horror  at  the  fight  of  death,  there  muft  be  lefs  repug¬ 
nance  to  murder.  See  fome  further  obfervafions  on  this 
fubjeCt,  equally  juft  and  ingenious,  by  Dr  Hawkefworth, 
Vt  Jupra. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI  A,  the  ad  or  habit  of  eat¬ 
ing  human  flefh.  This  is  pretended  by  fome  to  be  the 
effeCt  of  a  difeafe,  which  leads  people  affeded  with  it 
to  eat  every  thing  alike.  Some  choofe  only  to  con- 
fider  it  as  a  fpecies  of  Pica.  The  annals  of  Milan  fur- 
nifti  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  anthropophagy.  A 


Milanefe  woman  named  Elizabeth, 'from  a  depraved  Anthropo* 
appetite,  like  what  women  with  child,  and  thofe  whofe  fcopia 
menfes  are  obftiu&ed,  frequently  experience,  had  an  .11 
invincible  inclination  to  human  flefh,  of  which  fhe  iAntlchrift- 
made  provifion  by  enticing  children  into  her  houfe, 
where  fhe  killed  and  falted  them  :  a  difeovery  of  which 
having  been  made,  fine  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and 
burnt  in  1  ^19. 

ANTHROPOSCOPIA,  from  »,ts  6)7roS)  and 

I  conjider,  the  art  of  judging  or  difeovering  a  ma.n’s 
character,  difpofition,  paffionS,  and  inclinations,  from 
the  lineaments  of  his  body.  In  which  fenfe,  anthro- 
pofeopia  feems  of  fomewhat  greater  extent  than  phy- 
fiognpmy  or  metopofeopy.  Otto  has  publifhed  an  An- 
thropofeopia,  five  judicium  hominis  de  homine  ex  linca- 
mentis  externis. 

AN  1  HROPOl  HYSIA,  the  inhuman  pra&ice  of 
offering  human  facrifices.  See  Sacrifice. 

ANTHUS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpecies 
of  loxia.  See  Loxia,  Ornithology  Index. 

AN  PHYLLIS,  Kidney-vetch.  See  Botany' 

Index. 

ANTH\  POPHOR A,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  of 
fpeeth  ;  being  the  counterpart  of  an  hypophora.  See 
Hypophora. 

ANTI,  a  Greek  prepofition,  which  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  feveral  words,  both  Latin,  French,  and 
Englifh,  in  different  fenfes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  be¬ 
fore ,  as  an  antichamber  ;  and  fometimes  oppofte  or  con¬ 
trary,  as  in  the  names  of  thefe  medicines,  anti-fcorbu- 
tic,  anti-venereal. 

Anti,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  a  title  given  to 
divers  pieces  written  by  way  of  anfwer  to  others,  whofe 
names  are  ufually  annexed  to  the  anti.  See  the  Anti  . 
of  M.  Baillet ;  and  the  AniiBaillet  of  M.  Menage: 
there  are  alfo  Anti-Mer.agiuni,  &c.  Coefar  the  dicta¬ 
tor  wrote  two  books  by  way  of  anfwer  to  what  had 
been  objected  to  him  by  Cato,  which  he  called  Anti- 
Catones ;  thefe  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Cicero,  &c. 

Vives  allures  us,  he  had  feen  Csefar’s  Anti-Catones  in  an 
ancient  library. 

ANTIBACCHIUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con- 
fifting  of  three  fyllables,  the  two  firft  long,  and  the  laft 
one  fhort  ;  luch  is  the  word  ambTre. 

AN  PIBES,  a  fea  port  town  of  Provence  in  France, 
with  a  ftrong  caftle.  Its  territory  produces  excellent 
fruit;  and  the  town  ftands oppofite  to  Nice,  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  E.  Long.  7.  9.  N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

ANTICHAMBER,  an  outer  chamber  for  ftran- 
gers  to  wait  in,  till  the  perfon  to  be  fpoken  with  is  at 
leifure. 

ANTICHORUS,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANTICHRIST,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de¬ 
notes  a  great  adverfary  of  Chriftianity,  who  is  to  appear 
upon  the  earth  towards  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  have  demon  If  rations,  difputations,  and  proofs,  in 
great  order  and  number,  both  that  the  pope  is,  and  that 
he  is  not,  Antichrifl. 

F.  Cal  met  is  very  large  in  deferibing  the  father  and 
mother  of  Antichrifl,  his  tribe  and  pedigree,  his  wars 
and  conquefts,  his  achievements  againft  Gog,  Magog, 

&c. 

Some  place  his  capital  at  Conftantinople,  others  at 
Jerufalem,  others  at  Mofcow,  and  fome  few  at  London; 
but  the  generality  at  Rome,  though  thefe  laft  are  di¬ 
vided 
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vided.  Grotius  and  fome  others  fiippofe  Rome  Pagan 
to  have  been  the  feat  of  Antichrift  :  nioft  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  and  reformed  do6tors  contend  earneftly  for  Rome 
Chriftian  under  the  papal  hierarchy.  In  fa<R,  the  point 
having  been  maturely  debated  at  the  council  of  Gap, 
held  in  1603,  a  refolution  was  taken  thereupon,  to  in- 
fert  an  article  in  the  Confeflion  of  Faith,  whereby  the 
pope  is  formally  declared  to  be  Antichrift. — Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  was  Rung  to  the  quick  with  this  decifion  ; 
and  even  King  Henry  IV.  ot  France  was  not  a  little 
mortified,  to  be  thus  declared,  as  he  Laid,  an  imp  of  Ari- 
tichrift. 

M.  le  Clerc  holds,  that  the  rebel  Jews  and  their 
leader  Simon,  whofe  hiftory  is  given  by  Jofephus,  are 
to  be  reputed  as  the  true  Antichrift.  Lightfoot  and 
Vanderhart  rather  apply  this  character  to  the  Jewith 
Sanhedrim.  Hippolitus  and  others  held  that  the  devil 
himfelf  was  the  true  Antichrift  ;  that  he  was  to  be  in¬ 
carnate,  and  make  his  apnearance  in  human  (hape  be¬ 
fore  the  confummation  of  all  things.  Others  among 
the  ancients  held  that  Antichrift  was  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  by  fome  prolific  power  imparted  to  her  by  the 
devil.  A  modem  writer  *  of  the  female  fex,  whom 
many  hold  for  a  faint,  has  improved  on  this  fentiment ; 
maintaining  that  Antichrift  is  to  be  begotten  by  the 
devil  on  the  body  of  a  witch  by  means  of  the  femen  of 
a  man  caught  in  the  commitTion  of  a  certain  crime,  and 
conveyed,  &c. 

Hunnius  and  fome  others,  to  fecure  Antichrift  to 
the  pope  (notwithftanding  that  this  latter  feemed 
excluded  by  not  being  of  the  tribe  of  Dan),  have 
broke  in  upon  the  unity  of  Antichrift,  and  affert 
that  there  is  to  be  both  an  eaftern  and  a  weftern  Anti¬ 
chrift. 

Father  Malvenda,  a  Jefuit,  hath  publifhed  a  large 
work  entitled  Antichrifo ,  in  which  this  fubjefl  is  amply 
difcuffed.  It  confifts  of  thirteen  books.  In  the  firft 
he  relates  all  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  with  regard 
to  Antichrift.  ‘  In  the  fecond,  he  fpeaks  of  the  times 
when  he  fhall  appear  ;  and  (hows,  that  all  the  fathers 
who  fuppofed  Antichrift  to  be  near  at  hand,  judged  the 
world  was  near  its  period.  In  the  third,  he  dilcourfes 
of  his  origin  and  nation  ;  and  fhows  that  he  is  to  be  a 
Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  this  he  founds  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  fathers  •,  on  the  pailage  in  Genefis  xlix.  1 7. 
Dan  Jball  be  a  ferpent  by  the  way,  &c.  ;  on  that  of  Je¬ 
remiah  viii.  16.  where  it  is  faid,  The  armies  of  Dan  J ball 
devour  the  earth  ;  and  on  Rev.  vii.  where  St  John,  enu¬ 
merating  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  makes  no  mention  of 
that  of  Dan.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  he  treats  of 
the  figns  of  Antichrift.  In  the  fixth,  of  his  reign  and 
wars.  In  the  feventh,  of  his  vices.  In  the  eighth,  of 
his  doftrine  and  miracles.  In  the  ninth,  of  his  perfe¬ 
ctions  :  and  in  the  reft,  of  the  coming  of  Enoch  and 
Elias,  the  converfion  of  the  Jews,  the  feign  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  the  death  of  Antichrift,  after  he  has  reign¬ 
ed  three  years  and  a  half.  See  alfo  Lawman  on  the  Re¬ 
velation. 

How  endlefs  are  conjectures !  Some  of  the  Jews,  we 
are  told,  actually  took  Cromwell  for  the  Chrift  ;  while 
fome  others  have  laboured  to  prove  him  Antichrift 
himfelf.  Pfaffius  allures  us  he  faw  a  folio  book  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  written  on  purpofe  to  demonltrate  this 
latter  pofilion. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Antichrift  mentioned  by  the 
Voi..  II.  Part  II. 


apoftle  John,  I  Ep.  ii.  18.  and  more  particularly  de- 
fcribed  in  the  book  of  Rev<  lation,  feems  evidently  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  Man  of  Sin,  &c.  characterized  by  St 
Paul  in  his  Second  Epiftle  to  the  Theffalonians,  ch.  ii. 
And  the  entire  defcription  literally  applies  to  the  excef- 
fes  of  papal  power.  Had  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
fays  an  excellent  writer,  been  always  adopted  and  main¬ 
tained,  Antichrift  could  never  have  been  ;  and  when 
that  facred  right  comes  to  be  univerfally  aiTerted,  and 
men  follow  the  voice  of  their  own  reafon  and  con- 
fciences,  Antichrift  can  be  no  more. 

ANTICHRIS TI  ANISM,  a  (fate  or  quality  in  per- 
fons  or  principles,  which  denominates  them  aniichriftinn, 
or  oppofite  to  the  kingdom  of  Chrift. 

M.  Jurieu  takes  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
to  have  been  the  fource  of  Antichrijlianifm.  Had  not 
mankind  been  infatuated  with  this,  they  would  never 
have  flood  in  fuch  awe  of  the  anathemas  of  Rome.  It 
is  on  this  the  popes  ereCled  their  monarchical  power. 

ANTICHR1STI ANS,  properly  denote  the  follow¬ 
ers  or  worfhippers  of  Antichrift. 

AntichristiaNs  are  more  particularly  underftord 
of  thofe  who  fet  up  or  believe  a  falfe  Chrift  or  Mef- 
fiab. 

ANTICHTHONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  oppofite  hemi- 
fpheres. 

ANTICOR,  or  An’TICOEUR,  among  Farriers,  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  a  horfe’s  throat,  being  the  fame  with  the 
quinfy  in  mankind.  See  Farriery. 

ANTICOSTE,  a  barren  ifiand  lying  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  in  North  America.  \\  . 
Long.  64.  16.  N.  Lat.  from  49.  to  53. 

ANTIC YR A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  in 
Phocis,  on  the  Corinthian  bay,  oppofite  to  Cirrha,  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  weft  on  the  fame  bay.  The  Phoceans  feiz- 
ing  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  a  war,  called  tne 
facred,  commenced,  and  lafted  ten  years;  when  Phi¬ 
lip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  avenged  the  god 
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by  deftroying  many  of  the  cities  of  the  pillagers, 
ticyra  was  one  of  the  number.  It  was  again 
and  fubverted  by  Attilius  a  Roman  general  in  the  war 
with  the  Macedonians.  It  afterwards  became  famous 
for  its  hellebore.  That  drug  was  the  root  of  a  plant, 
the  chief  produce  of  the  rocky  mountains  above  the 
city,  and  of  two  kinds,  the  black,  which  had  a  pur¬ 
gative  quality,  and  the  white,  which  was  an  emetic. 
Sick  perfons  reforted  to  Anticyra  to  take  the  medicine, 
which  was  prepared  there  by  a  peculiar  and  very  ex¬ 
cellent  recipe  :  Hence  the  adage,  Naviget  Anticyram , 
(Horace).  By  the  port  in  the  fecond  century  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  not  large,  built  with  felefted  ftones, 
and  the  infide  white-wathed  :  the  ftatue  of  brafs.  The 
agora  or  market-place  was  adorned  with  images  of  the 
fame  metal  ;  and  above  it  was  a  well  with  a  fpnng, 
fheltered  from  the  fun  by  a  roof  fupported  by  column'. 
A  little  higher  was  a  monument  formed  with  fuch 
ftones  as  occurred,  and  defigncd,  it  was  faid,  for  the 
fons  of  Iphitus.  One  of  theft,  Sch.  dius,  was  killed  by 
Heflor,  while  fighting  for  the  body  of  Patroclus,  but 
his  bones  were  tranfportrd  to  Anticyra;  where  his 
brother  died  after  his  return  from  Troy.  About  two 
ftadia  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  was  a  high  rock, 
a  portion  of  the  mountain,  on  which  a  temple  of  Diana 
ftood  ;  the  image  bigger  than  a  large  woman,  and  made 
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Anidefma  by  Praxiteles.  The  avails  and  other  edifices  at  Anti- 
.Ii  cyra  were  probably  erefted,  like  the  temple  of  Nep- 
.  ntigonea.  tune,  with  ftones  or  pebbles.  The  file  is  now  called 
v  ’  Af prof  pit  ia,  or  The  White  Houfes ;  and  fome  traces  of 
the  buildings  from  which  it  was  fo  named  remain.  The 
port  is  landlocked,  and  frequented  by  veffels  for  corn. 
Some  paces  up  from  the  Tea* is  a  fountain. 

ANTIDESMA,  Chinese  Laurel.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANTIDICOM  ARI ANITES,  ancient  heretics 
who  pretended  that  the  Holy  Virgin  did  not  preferve  a 
perpetual  virginity,  but  that  fhe  had  feveral  children  by 
Jofeph  after  our  Saviour’s  birth.  Their  opinion  was 
grounded  on  fome  expreffions  of  our  Saviour,  wherein 
he  mentions  his  brothers  and  his  fillers  ;  and  of  St 
Matthew,  where  he  fays,  that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mary 
till  fire  had  brought  forth  her  firfl-born  fon.  The  An- 
tidicomarianites  were  the  difeiples  of  Helvidius  and  Jo- 
vinian,  who  appeared  in  Rome  toward  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century. 

AN  I  IDOR.ON,  in  Fcclejtajlical  Writers ,  a  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  confecrated  bread,  out  of 
which  the  middle  part,  marked  with  the  crofs,  where¬ 
in  the  confecration  refides,  being  taken  away  by  the 
prieft,  the  remainder  is  diflributed  after  raafs  to  the 
poor.  On  the  fides  of  the  antidoron  are  imprefled  the 
words  Jefus  Chrijlus  vicit.  The  word  is  formed  from 
£«£«>’,  donum ,  “  a  gift,”  as  being  given  away  loco  mu- 
tteris,  or  in  charity.  The  antidoron  is  alfo  called  pa¬ 
nts  prcefanBificatus.  Some  fuppofed  the  antidoron  to 
be  diftributed  in  lieu  of  the  faerament,  to  fuch  as  were 
prevented  from  attending  in  perfon  at  the  celebration  ; 
and  thence  derive  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  eueharifl 
being  denominated  doron,  “  gift,”  by  way  of  eminence. 

AN  1TDOSIS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  an  exchange 
of  eftates,  prafrifed  by  the  Greeks  on  certain  occa- 
fions  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  firfl  inftituted  by 
Solon. 

When  a  perfon  was  nominated  to  an  office,  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  fupport,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  antidofis:  that  is,  he  was  to  feek  fome 
other  citizen  of  better  fubftance  than  himfelf,  who  was 
free  from  this,  and  other  offices  ;  in  which  cafe  the  for¬ 
mer  was  excufed.  In  cafe  the  perfon  thus  fubflituted 
denied  himfelf  to  be  the  richeft,  they  were  to  exchange 
eftates,  after  this  manner  ;  the  doors  of  their  houfes 
were  clofe  fhut  up  and  fealed,  that  nothing  mighj  be 
conveyed  away  :  then  both  took  an  oath  to  make  a 
faithful  difeovery  of  all  their  effe&s,  except  what  lay 
in  the  filver  mines,  which  by  the  laws  was  excufed 
from  all  impofls  :  accordingly,  within  three  days,  a  full 
difeovery  and  exchange  of  eftates  was  made. 

ANTIDOTE,  among  phyficians,  a  remedy  taken  to 
prevent,  or  to  cure,  the  efiefts  of  poifon,  &c. 
ANTIENT.  See  Ancient. 

ANTIGONEA,  or  Antigonia,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  fo  called  from  Antigonus, 
the  fon  of  Philip,  and  afterwards  called  Niccea  (Strabo, 
Stephanus).  Another  of  Epirus,  to  the  north  of  the 
Montes  Ceraunii,  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Oricum  (Po- 
lybim,  Ptolemy).  -  A  third  of  Arcadia,  namely  Man- 
tinea ,  fo  called  in  honour  of  King  Antigon  us,  (Plu¬ 
tarch,  Pauiamas).  A  fourth  in  Macedonia,  in  the 
territory  of  Mygdonia  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  A  fifth  in 
the  territory  of  Chakidice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  caf- 


fide  of  the  Sinus  Tliermaicus  (Livy).  A  lixth  of  Antigonus. 
Syria,  built  by  Antigonus,  not  far  from  Antioch,  on  v— ■' 
the  Orontes  (Stephanus)  ;  but  foon  after  deftroyed  by 
Seleucus,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Seleucia,  a 
town  built  by  him  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  feventh  of 
Troas,  called  Alexandria  in  Pliny’s  time.  . 

ANTIGON  US  L  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  the  fon  of  Philip  a  Macedonian  noble¬ 
man.  After  Alexander’s  death,  a  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  taking  place,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia 
Major  fell  to  his  (hare.  But  Perdiccas,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  ambitious  fpirit  and  great  abili¬ 
ties,  determined  to  divert  him  of  his  government, 
and  laid  plans  for  his  life,  by  bringing  various  accu- 
fations  againft  him.  Antigonus,  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  retired  with  his  fon  Demetrius  into  Greece,  where 
he  obtained  the  favour  and  prote&ion  of  Antipater 
and  in  a  fhort  time  Perdiccas  dying,  a  new  divifion  ta¬ 
king  place,  he  was  inverted  not  only  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  former  provinces,  but  alfo  with  that  of  Ly- 
caonia.  He  was  likewife  entrurted  with  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  houfehold  troops,  and  upon  Eume- 
nes  being  declared  a  public  enemy,  he  received  orders 
to  profecute  the  war  againft  him  with  the  utmoft  vi¬ 
gour.  On  the  commencement  of  this  war,  Eumenes 
luffered  a  total  overthrow,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  only  600  brave  followers  to  a  caftle  fituated  cn 
an  inacceffible  rock,  where  he  might  reft  in  fafety  from 
all  the  affaults  of  Antigonus.  In  the  interval,  his 
friends  affembling  a  new  army  for  his  relief,  were  rout¬ 
ed  by  Antigonus,  who  now  began  to  exhibit  the  great 
projecls  of  his  ambition.  Polyfperchon  fucceeding  to 
the  tut  or  (hip  of  the  young  king  of  Macedon  after  An¬ 
tipater’s  death,  Antigonus  refolved  to  fet  himfelf  up  a3 
lord  of  all  Afia.  On  account  of  the  great  power  of 
Eumenes,  he  greatly  defired  to  gain  him  over  to  his 
interefl,  but  that  faithful  commander  effecting  his  efcape 
from  the  fortrefs  where  he  was  clofely  blockaded,  raif- 
ed  an  army,  and  was  appointed  the  royal  general  in 
Afia.  The  governors  in  Upper  Afia  co-operating  with 
him,  he  fucceeded  in  feveral  engagements  againft  An¬ 
tigonus,  but  was  at  laft  delivered  up  to  him  through 
treachery,  and  put  to  death.  Upon  this,  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  Upper  Afia  yielded  to  Antigonus.  Thofe 
whom  he  fufpefled,  he  either  facrificed  to  his  refent- 
ment  or  difplaced  them  fiom  their  offices.  Then  feiz- 
ing  upon  all  the  treafures  at  Sufa,  he  directed  his  march 
towards  Babylon,  of  which  city  Seleucus  was  govern¬ 
or.  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  him,  together  with  Lyfimachus  and  Caf- 
fander,  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  check  to  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  power  of  Antigonus,  who,  notwithftanding 
this,  made  a  fuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Phenicia.  Yet  thefe  provinces  were  foon  af¬ 
ter  recovered  by  Ptolemy,  who  defeated  his  fon  De¬ 
metrius,  while  he  himfelf  was  employed  in  repelling 
Caffander,  who  had  made  rapid  progrefs  in  L'  (Ter 
Afia.  They  were  again  taken  by  Antigonus,  2nd  1/e 
being  flufhed  with  his  fuccefs,  planned  an  expedition 
againft  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  dwelling  in  t lie  deferts 
adjacent  to  Judea;  but  on  the  firft  ent<  rprife  againft 
the  town  of  Petra,  his  general  Athenreus,  with  almoft 
all  his  troops,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Arabs.  An¬ 
tigonus  then  fent  his  fon  againft  them,  who  returned 
after  forcing  them  to  reasonable  terms.  Demetrius. 
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A-.t^nus  then  expelled  Seleucus  from  Baby!  n,  and  fuccel's  at- 
tending  his  arms  wherever  he  went,  the  confederates 
were  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  with  Antigonus,  in 
which  it  was  flipulated,  that  he  fhould  remain  in  pof- 
fetlion  of  ail  Ana,  but  that  the  Greek  cities  fliould  con¬ 
tinue  in  po'JrtTion  of  their  liberty.  This  agreement 
was  foon  violated,  under  the  pretence  that  garrifon3 
had  been  placed  in  fome  of  thefe  cities  by  Antigonus. 
At  firtr  Ptolemy  made  a  fuccefiful  defeent  in  Leffer 
Alia  and  on  feveral  of  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago  ; 
but  he  was  at  length  defeated  by  the  fiiccefsful  arms 
of  Demetrius  in  a  fea-fight,  who  alfo  took  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  with  many  prifoners.  On  this  victory  Anti¬ 
gonus  was  fo  elated  that  he  aflumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  bellowed  the  fame  upon  his  fon  ;  and  from  that 
time,  B.  C.  3 06,  his  reign  in  Alia,  and  that  of  Ptole¬ 
my  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  other  captains  of  Alexander 
in  their  refpective  governments,  properly  commence. 

Irritated  at  the  hoftile  conduct  of  Ptolemy,  Anti¬ 
gonus  prepared  a  ncmerous  army  and  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  having  taken  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Demetrius,  and  haft- 
ened  to  attack  him  in  his  own  dominions.  After  en¬ 
during  the  fevered  hardthips,  they  met  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Cafllus  ;  but  Ptolemy  afled  with  fuch  valour 
and  addrefs  that  Demetrius  could  gain  no  advantage 
over  him  ;  and  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  undertaking.  He  next  attempted  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Rhodes,  but  meeting  with  obftinate  refin¬ 
ance,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  upon  the  bed 
terms  that  he  could,  having  been  called  to  join  Anti¬ 
gonus  againll  Callander,  who  at  this  time  had  formed 
a  confederacy  with  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus.  When 
Demetrius  united  his  forces  with  thofe  of  Antigonus, 
they  advanced  to  Phrygia,  and  having  met  the  enemy 
at  Ipfus,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Antigo¬ 
nus  fell,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  331. 

Ardent  in  his  padions,  Antigonus  frequently  ufed 
improper  means  for  their  gratification  •,  but  as  a  foldier 
he  was  fagacious,  active,  brave,  and  fortunate.  An  in- 
fatiable  ambition,  however,  the  general  paffion  of  great 
men,  proved  a  drong  dimulus  to  all  his  aClions  ;  but 
with  thefe  blemilfies  belter  qualities  were  blended  in  his 
charaCler.  The  violence  and  temerity  of  youth  were  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  clemency  and  moderation  of  advanced 
life,  and  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
thofe  whom  force  had  fubjtCted  to  his  power.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  private  concern  he  was  driCilyjud;  for  when 
his  brother  wiihed  him  to  Liden  to  a  caufe  in  private 
where  he  was  concerned,  he  exclaimed,  “  No,  my  dear 
brother,  I  will  hear  it  in  the  open  court  of  judice,  be- 
caufe  I  mean  to  do  judice.”  When  tlattered  with  the 
title  of  god,  he  replied,  “  My  chamberlain  well  knows 
the  contrary  and  fimilar  philofophical  ientiments 
would  frequently  drop  from  his  lips.  He  apologized 
for  the  rigour  of  his  taxts  by  faying,  “  Alexander 
reaped  -Ana,  but  I  only  glean  it.”  He  drone  with 
peculiar  ludre  in  domedic  retirement.  Nutuithfiand- 
ing  the  drong  ambition  of  his  fon  Demetrius,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  perfeCt  harmony  both  with  him  and  all  his 
family.  The  fon  had  a  full  (hare  of  the  authority  of 
the  father ;  and  one  day  faluting  his  fon  upon  his  return 
from  hunting  in  the  prefence  of  fome  ambalTadors,  he 
defired  them  to  tell  their  matters  upon  what  terms  he 
-  lived  with  his  fon.  ( Get.  Biog .) 


Antigonus  Gotialus ,  fon  c.f  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Antigonus 
was  the  grandfim  of  the  former  Antigonus.  His  cha-  !1 
raCter  was  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  humanity  and  Antuua.  ^ 
mildnefs  of  difpofition.  When  he  befieged  Thebes  ’ 
under  the  command  of  his  father,  he  ttrong’y  remon- 
drated  againlt  the  lofs  of  fo  many  lives  for  fuch  an  in- 
fignificant  objecl.  Filial  affeClion  was  fo  powerful  in 
his  mind,  that  when  his  father  was  taken  prifoner  by 
Seleucus,  he  generoutly  offered  himfelf  in  his  dead,  and 
being  rejeCted,  he  wore  deep  mourning,  and  refrained 
from  all  fedivals  and  amuftments  during  his  father’s 
imprifonment.  Informed  of  bis  death,  all  the  floods 
of  forrow  burd  from  his  tender  heart,  and  failing  with 
a  fleet  to  meet  his  afhes,  he  received  them  with  all  the 
demonflrations  'of  filial  fenfibiliiy  and  dutiful  refpeCf. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  lie  became  reader  of  all  the 
European  dominions  of  Demetrius,  together  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  and  various  other  cities  in 
Greece.  The  Gauls  invading  his  country,  he  defeat¬ 
ed  and  expelled  them,  but  was  foon  after  routed  by 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  Some  time  after,  however, 

Pyrrhus  was  tlain  at  Argos  ;  and  w  hen  his  head  was 
brought  him  by  his  fon,  he  expreffed  the  higked  dif- 
pleafure,  and  throwing  his  robe  over  it,  he  gave  orders 
to  fearch  for  his  body,  and  to  inter  the  fame  with  all  fu¬ 
neral  honours.  With  fingular  kindnefs,  alfo,  he  treated 
Helenus,  the  fon  of  that  unfortunate  king,  w  ho  fell  into 
his  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war. 

In  the  evening  of  his  reign,  he  fo  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  fo  conciliated  the  mi-ids  of  his  fufcjeCb, 
that  he  fecured  their  affeCtions  both  t-o  himfelf  and  his 
defeendants.  The  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth  by 
intrigue  was  the  meaneft  aCtion  of  his  reign,  but  he  im¬ 
proved  that  event  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
fmall  ftates  of  Greece,  and  in  increafing  his  own  domi¬ 
nions.  The  Achaeans,  and  Aratus  their  famous  chief, 
vigoroufly  oppofed  his  meafures,  and  at  length  recovered 
Corinth  ;  but  Antigonus  was  fo  inclined  to  peace,  that 
notwithftanding  this  event,  he  purfued  his  wonted  plan, 
and  left  his  kingdom  in  peace  about  the  Soth  year  of  his 
life,  and  the  44th  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  243  ;  and  Deme¬ 
trius  II.  his  Ion,  next  afeended  the  throne.  (" Gen . 

Biog.) 

ANTIGRAPHUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  of  A- 
tliens,  who  kept  a  counterpart  of  the  apodeCli,  or  chief 
treafurer’s  accounts,  to  prevent  millakes,  and  keep  them 
from  being  falfified. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  ufed,  in  middle  age  writers, 
for  a  fecretary  or  chancellor.  He  is  thus  called,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  gloflarifls,  on  account  of  his  writing 
anfwers  to  the  letters  fent  to  bis  mafler.  The  antigra¬ 
phus  is  fometimes  alfo  called  archigraphus  ;  and  his  dig¬ 
nity  antigraphia  or  archgrapliia. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ifidorus  for  one  of  the 
notes  of  fentences  which  is  placed  with  a  dote  to  denote 
diverfity  of  fenfe  in  the  tranflation«. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  applied  in  ecclefiattical  writ¬ 
ers  to  an  abbreviator  of  the  papal  letters.  In  which 
fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in 
his  regiller.  Of  late  days  the  office  of  antigraphus  con- 
fifls  in  making  minutes  of  bulls  from  the  petitions 
agreed  to  by  bis  holinefs,  ar.d  renewing  the  bulls  after 
engrofling. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee 
iflands,  fituated  20  leagues  cad  of  St  Chriflophcr’s,  in 
3  H  1  W. 
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Antigua  W.  i<ong.  62.  5.  and  N.  Lat.  17.  30.  It  is  about  50 
li  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  reckoned  the  largeft  of 
Antiiiba-  „jj  {]ie  itiflr  leeward  iflands. 

This  ifland  having  no  rivers,  and  but  few  fprings,  or 
fuch  as  are  brackifh,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  pre- 
ferve  the  rain  water  in  citterns.  The  air  here  is  not  fo 
wholefome  as  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  it  is  more 
fubject  to  hurricanes  ■,  but  it  has  excellent  harbours, 
particularly  Engiifli  Harbour,  which  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  largeft  man  of  war  in  the  navy.  Here  is 
alfo  a  dock  yard,  fupplied  with  all  ftores  and  conveni¬ 
ences  for  repairing  and  careening  flops.  The  principal 
trade,  however,  is  carried  on  in  the  harbour  of  St  John’s, 
the  capital,  fituated  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  illand, 
and  which  has  water  fuffieiently  deep  for  merchant  vef- 
fels.  The  town  of  St  John’s  was  once  in  a  very  flou- 
rilhing  condition,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  lofs  fullained 
at  the  late  fire,  which  was  computed  at  the  amazing 
fum  of  400,0001. 

This  ifland  was  firft  attempted  to  be  fettled  by  Sir 
Thomas  Warner,  about  the  fametime  with  St  Chrillo- 
pher’s  and  Nevis  :  but  no  eftabliftiment  then  took  place. 
It  was  afterwards  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby,  then  governor  of  Earbadoes,  who  fettled  a  co¬ 
lony  upon  it  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years.  In  a  fliort 
time,  but  by  what  means  is  not  evident,  it  became  again 
the  public  property.  It  raifes  at  prefen t  about  1 6,000 
hog  (heads  of  fugar,  w  hich  w  as  at  firft  of  a  very  bad 
quality,  unfit  for  the  Englilh  market  j  but  the  planters 
have  greatly  improved  their  ftaple  fince,  and  it  is  now 
as  good  as  in  any  of  the  other  iflands.  It  has  continued 
unmolefled  in  all  the  late  wars  with  France.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  white  inhabitants  is  reckoned  about  10,000.  It 
is  divided  into  five  parifhes  ;  that  of  St  John’s  Town, 
which  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  north  weft  part, 
and  confifts  of  above  200  houfes  ;  thofe  of  Falmouth, 
Porham,  arid  Bridge  Town,  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  and  St 
Peter’s,  which  has  no  town,  but  liesalmoft  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ifland. 

ANT1GUGLER,  is  a  crooked  tube  of  metal,  fo 
bent  as  eafily  to  be  introduced  into  the  necks  of  bottles, 
and  ufed  in  decanting  liquors,  without  difturbing  them. 
For  this  |  urpofe  the  bottle  fticuld  be  a  little  inclined, 
and  about  half  a  fpoonful  of  the  liquor  poured  out,  fo  as 
to  admit  an  equal  quantity  of  air  ;  let  one  end  of  the 
bent  tube  be  flopped  with  the  finger,  whilft  the  other 
is  tliruft  into  the  body  of  the  liquor  near  to  the  bubble 
of  air  already  admitted.  When  the  finger  is  taken  off, 
the  bottle  will  have  vent,  and  the  liquor  will  run  out 
fteadily  and  undifiurbed. 

AN  1  IHEC’l  ICS,  in  Pharmacy ,  medicines  good  in 
beflical  diforders. 

ANTIHECTICUM  foterii,  the  name  of  a  medi¬ 
cine  formerly  much  celebrated,  but  now  laid  afide  in 
common  praclicc. 

ANTI  LIB  ANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Coelofyria,  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  Libanus  :  they  both  begin  a  little 
above  the  fea,  Libanus  near  Tripolis,  Antilibanus  at 
Sidon  :  and  both  terminate  near  the  mountains  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  which  run  to  the  north  of  Damafaus,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Traconitis,  and  there  end  in  other  mountains, 
(Strabo).  The  Scripture,  making  no  diftinflion  be¬ 
tween  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  calls  them  by  the  com¬ 
mon  name  Lebanon, 


AN  f  ILLES,  the  French  name  for  the  Carieeee  Antilles 
iflands.  || 

AN  I ILOG  ARITHM,  the  complement  of  the  lo-  Antinieta- 
garitbm  of  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant  ;  or  the  difference  ■  '  . 

of  that  logarithm  from  the  logarithm  of  90  degrees. 

ANTILOGY,  in  malttis  of  literature,  an  incon- 
fifleucy  between  two  or  more  paffages  of  the  fame- 
book. 

ANTILOPE.  See  Capra. 

ANTIMENS  IUM,  a  kind  of  confecrated  table¬ 
cloth,  occafionally  ufed  in  the  Greek  church,  in  places 
where  there  is  no  proper  altar.  F.  Goar  obferves,  that 
in  regard  the  Greeks  had  but  few  confecrated  churches, 
and  that  confecrated  altars  are  not  things  eafy  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  that  church  has,  for  many  ages,  made  ufe  of 
certain  confecrated  fluffs  or  linens,  called  antimenjia ,  to 
ferve  the  puipofes  thereof. 

Antimensium,  in  the  Greek  church,  anfwers  to  the 
altare  portaliie ,  or  portable  altar  in  the  Latin  church. 

They  are  both  only  of  late  invention,  though  Habertus 
would  have  them  as  old  as  St  Bafil.  But  Durant  and 
Bona  do  not  pretend  to  find  them  in  any  author  before 
the  time  of  Bede  and  Charlemagne. 

Antimenjia  is  alfo  applied  to  other  tables,  ufed  in  of¬ 
fices  of  religion,  befides  thofe  whereon  the  eucharift  is 
adminiftered  :  fuch,  e.  g.  are  thofe  whereon  the  hoft  is 
expofed,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  antimenfia  is  deferibed 
bv  Meurfius  :  when  the  bifhop  had  confecrated  a  church, 
the  cloth  which  had  been  fpread  on  the  ground  and  over 
the  communion  table,  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  diftribut- 
ed  among  the  priefts,  who  carried  each  a  fragment  away, 
to  ferve  to  cover  the  tables  in  their  churches  and  cha¬ 
pels.  Not  that  it  was  neceffary  that  fuch  cloths  Ihould 
be  laid  on  all  tables  ;  but  only  on  thofe  w  hich  either 
were  not  confecrated,  or  at  leaft  whofe  confecration  was 
doubted  of. 

ANTIMERIA,  in  Grammar ,  a  figure  whereby  one 
part  of  fpeecli  is  ufed  for  another  :  e.  g.  ve/le  fuam  cui- 
que  eji,  for  voluntas  fua  cuique  ejl ;  alfo  populus  late 
rex,  tor  populus  late  regnans. 

Antimeria,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  a  figure 
where  the  noun  is  repeated  inftead  of  the  pronoun.  The 
antimeria  is  frequent  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  fometimes 
retained  in  our  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament  according¬ 
ly  :  e.  g.  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lantech,  for  my 
•Wives,  Gen.  iv.  23. 

ANTIMETAEOLE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  which 
fets  two  things  in  oppofition  to  each  other.  The  word 
is  Greek,  compounded  of  xili  againjl ,  and  ptlxZeXn  from 
pdxoxXXu,  I  (lift  or  transfer,  i.  e.  (hifting,  or  fetting 
two  things  over-againft  each  other.  This  figure  is  twice 
exemplified  in  an  apophthegm  of  Mufonius  ;  which,  on 
account  of  its  excellence,  is  called  aurcum  monitum,  the 
golden  maxim  or  precept. 

A»  n  vcgxfyx  y.xXov  ptrx  orovs,  epty  ororoj  et%trxi,  re  it  xx- 
Xey  pint. 

Ay  Tt  Treiiio-us  tury^ey  pi rx  teevr,;,  re  ply  w>v  oi-girxi,  re  it 
xary^oy  ptvti. 

In  Englifti  thus  : 

“  Allowing  the  performance  of  an  honourable  aflion 
to  be  attended  with  labour  ;  the  labour  is  foon  over, 
but  the  honour  immortal  :  whereas,  Ihould  even  plea- 
fure  wait  on  the  commiftion  of  what  is  diftionourable, 
the  pleafure  is  foon  gone,  but  the  dilhonour  eternal.” 

ANTIMETATHESIS, 


Antinuta- 

thelis 

.11 

Antimony. 
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ANTIMET  ATIIESIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  the  inver- 
parts  or 


Such 
“  Com- 
th  is  go- 


fion  ot  the  parts  or  members  of  an  antilhefis. 
is  that  of  Cicero  in  Vtrrem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  32 
pare  this  peace  with  that  war  ;  the  arrival  o 
vernor  with  the  victory  of  that  general  5  his  profligate 
troops  with  the  invincible  army  of  the  oiher  ;  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  former  with  the  temperance  of  the  latter  : 
you  will  fav,  that  Syracufe  was  founded  by  him  who 
took  it  j  and  taken  by  him,  who  held  it  when  founded.” 

ANTIMONARCHICAL,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  oppofes  monarchical  government. 

ANTIMONIALS,  in  Medicine,  preparations  of 
antimony.  See  Pharmacy. 

ANTIMONY,  a  blackifh  mineral  fubftance,  flam¬ 
ing  the  hands,  full  of  long,  fhining,  needle-like  flriae, 
hard,  brittle,  and  confiderably  heavy.  It  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  as  Bohemia,  Saxony,  ffranfyl- 
vania,  Hungary,  France,  and  England  ;  commonly  in 
mines  bv  itfelf,  intermixed  with  earth  and  flony  matters. 
Sometimes  it  is  blended  with  the  richer  ores  of  filver, 
and  renders  the  extra£lion  of  that  metal  difficult  by 
volatilizing  a  part  of  the  filver,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  miners,  robbing  the  ore.  See  Metallurgy,  for 
the  different  operations. 

Antimony  is  the  Jlibium  of  the  ancients ;  by  the 
Greeks  called  rittui.  i  he  reafon  of  its  modern  deno¬ 
mination,  antimony ,  is  ufually  referred  to  Bafil  \  alen- 
tine  a  German  monk  ;  who,  as  the  tradition  relates, 
having  thrown  fome  of  it  to  the  hogs,  obferveu,  that, 
after  purging  them  violently,  they  immediately  grew 
fat  upon  it.  This  made  him  think,  that  by  giving 
his  fellow  monks  a  like  dofe,  they  would  be  the  better 
for  it.  The  experiment,  however,  fucceeded  fo  ill, 
that  they  all  died  of.  it  :  and  the  medicine  thencefor¬ 
ward  was  called  antimony,  q.  d.  anti-monk . 

Ufes.  Antimony  at  firft  was  of  fervice  only  in  the 
compofition  of  paint.  Scripture  deferibes  it  to  us  as 
a  fort  of  paint,  with  which  the  women  blackened  their 
eyebrows.  Jezebel,  underflanding  that  Jehu  was  to 
enter  Samaria,  painted  her  eyes  with  antimony  ;  or, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  “  put  her  eyes  in  antimo¬ 
ny.”  As  large  black  eyes  were  thought  the  finefl, 
they  of  both  fexes,  who  were  careful  of  their  beauty, 
rubbed  their  eyes,  eyelids,  and  round  the  eyes,  with 
a  needle  dipped  in  a  box  of  paint  made  of  antimony, 
with  a  defign  of  blackening  them.— At  this  cay,  the 
women  of  Svria,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia,  anoint  and 
blacken  themfelves  about  the  eyes ;  and  both  men  and 
women  put  black  upon  their  eves  in  tne  defert,  to 
preferve  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the  pier¬ 
cing  of  its  rays.  M.  Harvieux  tells  us,  that  the  Ara¬ 
bian  women  border  their  eyes  with  a  black  colour  made 
of  tutty,  which  the  Arabians  call  rebel.  They  draw  a 
line  of  this  kind  of  blacking  without  the  corner  of  their 
eyes,  to  make  them  appear  larger.  Ifaiah,  in  his  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  feveral  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
daughters  of  Sion,  has  not  forgot  the  needles  which  they 
made  ufe  of  in  painting  their  eyes  and  eyelids.  Nor  has 
this  praftice  efcaped  the  lalh  of  Juvenal  : 

lllc  fupercilium  madida  fuligme  tmchim 
Ob/iqua  producit  acu,  pingilque  tremenles 
Attollens  oculos. 

Ezekiel,  difeovering  the  irregularities  of  the  Jewifli 
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nation  under  the  idea  of  a  debauched  woman,  fays,  Antimony, 
that  fhe  bathed  and  perfumed  herfilf,  and  that  the 
anointed  her  eyes  with  antimony.  Job  (hows  fuffi- 
ciently  how  much  antimony  was  in  elleem,  by  calling 
one  of  his  daughters  a  veffel  of  antimony,  or  a  box  to 
put  paint  in,  cornu Jlibii.  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  fays,  that  before  the  deluge  the  angel  Azleel 
taught  young  women  the  art  of  painting  themfelves. 

Tertullian  and  St  Cyprian  have  declaimed  very 
warmly  againft  this  cuftum  of  painting  the  eyes  and 
eyebrows,  which  was  much  praftifed  in  Africa  even 
by  the  men  :  Inunge  oculos  tuos  non  Jlibto  diaboh,  fed 
co/Iyrio  Chrifi ,  fays  St  Cyprian.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  fays,  that  they  painted  their  very 
eyes:  Tanta  eft  decora  affeciatw,  ut  tingantur  oculi 
quoque.  Sardanapalus  painted  tus  eyes  and  eyebrows. 

Jofephus  reproaches  the  feditious  with  the  fame,  who 
affumed  the  name  of  zealots,  and  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

The  modern  ufes  of  antimony  are  very  numerous 
and  important.  It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  fpecula 
or  burning  concaves,  ferving  to  give  the  compofition 
a  finer  texture.  It  makes  a  part  in  bell  metal,  and 
renders  the  found  more  clear.  It  is  mingled  with  tin, 
to  make  it  more  hard,  white,  and  founding  j  and  with 
lead,  in  the  calling  of  printers  letters,  to  render  them 
more  fmooth  and  firm.  It  is  alfo  a  general  help  in 
the  melting  of  metal*.,  and  efpeciaily  in  calling  of 
cannon-balls.  It  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  purifying 
and  heightening  the  colour  of  gold.  See  Chemistry 
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For  a  long  time  this  mineral  rvas  efteemed  poifonous. 
In  1 ,66,  its  ufe  was  prohibited  in  France  by  an  edidl 
of  parliament  •,  and  in  1609*  one  Befnier  was  expelled 
the  faculty  for  having  given  it.  The  edidl  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1650;  antimony  having  a  few  years  before 
been  received  into  the  number  of  purgatives.  In  1668, 
a  new  edidl  came  forth,  forbidding  its  ufe  by  any  but 
dodlors  of  the  faculty.  It  is  now  univerfally  allowed, 
that  pure  antimony  in  its  crude  Hate  has  no  noxious 
quality,  and  that  though  many  of  its  preparations  are 
moll  virulently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet,  by  a  flight 
alteration  or  addition,  they  lofe  their  virulence,  ar.d 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

The  virtues  of  antimony  in  the  difenfes  of  animals 
are  greatly  extolled.  Pigs  that  have  the  mealies  are 
at  all  times  recovered  by  it,  which  proves  it  a  great 
purifier  of  the  blood.  Horfes  who  have  running  heels 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  common  mellnds  ufe  cl 
by  the  farriers,  will  generally  be  cured  by  this  medi¬ 
cine  in  a  little  time.  The  manner  of  ufing  it  is  this  : 
Mix  one  drachm  with  every  feeding  of  oats  which  the 
horfe  has  in  a  morning.  It  is  bed  put  together  in  one 
place,  buried  under  a  few  oats ;  and  the  horfe’s  head 
being  withheld  a  little,  and  then  let  go  juft  againft 
that  place,  he  will  take  it  all  in  at  a  mouthful.  Some 
horfes  do  not  diflike  it:  others  obflinately  refufe  it, 
but  to  thefe  it  may  be  eafily  given  in  balls.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  drug  in  fattening  cattle  have  been  thought 
imaginary,  but  experiment  proves  it  to  be  a  real  truth. 
A  horfe  that  is  lean  and  Icabbv,  and  not  to  be  fatted 
by  any  other  means,  will  become  fat  on  taking  a  dofe 
of  antimony  every  morning  for  two  months  together. 
A  boar  fed  on  brawn,  and  having  an  ounce  of  anti- 
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mony  given  him  every  morning,  will  become  fat  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner  than  others  put  into  the  fiye  at  the  fame 
time,  and  fed  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  the  anti¬ 
mony. 


ANTINOE,  See  Enfine. 

ANTINOEIA,  iu  antiquity,  annual  facrifices,  and 
quinquennial  games,  in  memory  of  Antinous  the  Bithy- 
nian.  They  were  inftitutcd  at  the  command  of  Adrian, 
the  Roman  emperor,  at  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia,  where 
Antinous  was  honoured  with  a  temple  and  divine  wor- 
fliip. 

ANTINOMIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  certain 
heretics  who  maintain  the  law  of  no  ufe  or  obligation 
under  the  gofpekdifpenfation,  or  who  hold  doflrines  that 
clearly  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  good  works  and  a  vir¬ 
tuous  life.  The  Antinomians  took  their  origin  from  John 
Agricola  about  the  year  1538  3  who  taught  that  the  law 
is  no  ways  neceffary  under  the  gofpel ;  that  good  works 
do  not  promote  our  falvation,  nor  ill  ones  hinder  it  •,  that 
'repentance  is  not  to  be  preached  from  the  decalogue,  but 
only  from  the  gofpel. 

This  feft  fprung  up  in  England  during  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  extended  their  fyftem 
of  libertinifm  much  farther  than  Agricola  the  difciple 
of  Luther.  Some  of  their  teachers  exprefslv  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  as  the  ele6l  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor  forfeit 
the  Divine  favour,  the  wicked  actions  they  commit 
are  not  really  finful,  nor  are  to  be  confidered  as  inftan- 
ces  of  their  violation  of  the  divine  law  3  and  that  cor— 
fequently  they  have  no  occafion  either  to  confefs  their 
fins,  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentance.  According 
to  them,  it  is  one  of  the  effer.tial  and  diftindtive  cha- 
radlers  of  the  eledt,  that  they  cannot  do  any  thing 
which  is  either  diipleafing  to  God  or  prohibited  by  the 
law. — Luther,  Rutherford,  Schluffelburg,  Sedgwick, 
Gataker,  Withus,  Bull,  Williams,  §cc.  have  written 
refutations  3  Crifp,  Richardfon,  Saltmarfli,  &c.  defen¬ 
ces,  of  the  Antinomians 3  Wigandus,  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  ancient  and  modern  Antinomians. 

The  doctrine  of  Agricola  was  in  itfelf  obfeure,  and 
perhaps  reprefented  worfe  than  it  really  was  by  Luther, 
who  wrote  with  acrimony  againft  him,  and  firft  flyled 
him  and  his  followers  Antinomians.  Agricola  flood  on 
his  own  defence,  and  complained  that  opinions  were 
imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not  hold.  Nicholas  Amf- 
dorf  fell  under  the  fame  odious  name  and  imputation, 
and  feems  to  have  been  treated  more  unfairly  than  even 
Agricola  himfelf.  It  is  rather  hard  to  charge  upon  a 
man  all  the  opinions  that  may  be  inferred  from  things 
that  have  haftily  dropped  from  him,  when  lie  himfelf 
difavows  fuch  inferences. 

ANTINOUS,  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  was  born  at 
Bithynus  in  Bithynia.  His  beauty  engaged  the  heart 
of  Adrian  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  never  was  a  more 
boundlefs  and  extravagant  paffion  than  that  of  t his  em¬ 
peror  towards  this  youth.  After  his  death,  the  emperor 
ordered  divine  honours  to  be  paid  him  ;  and  he  alfo 
eredted  a  city  of  his  name.  See  Enfine. 

ANTIOCH,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  Alia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Orontes,  in  E.  Long.  37.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  20. 
It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  founder  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire,  who  made  it  his  capital.  It  flood 
on  the  above-mentioned  river,  about  20  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  •, 
being  equally  diflant  from  Conflantinople  and  Alex¬ 
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andria  in  Egypt,  that  is,  about  700  miles  from  each. 
Seleucus  called  it  Antioch ,  from  his  father’s  name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  feme  ’,  or  from  that  of  his  fon,  according  to 
others.  He  built  16  ether  cities  bearing  the  fame 
name  ;  of  which  one,  fituated  in  Pifidia,  is  probably  that 
where  the  name  of  Chrijlians  was  firft  given  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jefus  Chrift.  But  that  fituated  on  the  Orontes 
by  far  eclipfed,  not  only  all  the  others  of  this  name,  but 
all  the  cities  built  by  Seleucus.  Antigonus,  not  long 
before,  had  founded  a  city  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
from  his  own  name  he  had  called  Antigonia,  and  de- 
figned  it  for  the  capital  of  his  empire  :  but  it  was  razed 
to  the  ground  by  Seleucus,  who  employed  the  materials 
in  building  his  metropolis,  and  alfo  tranfplanted  the 
inhabitants  thither. 

The  city  of  Antioch  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Tetrapohs,  being  divided  as  it  were  into  four 
cities,  each  of  them  being  furrounded  with  its  proper 
wall,  befdes  a  common  one  which  enckfftd  them  all. 
The  firft  of  thefe  cities  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
as  already  mentioned  3  the  fecond  by  thofe  who  flock¬ 
ed  thither  on  its  being  made  the  capital  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire  3  the  third  by  Seleucus  Callinicus  3 
and  the  fourth  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. —  About  four 
or  five  miles  diflant,  flood  a  place  called  Daphne,  which 
was  neverthelefs  reckoned  a  fuburb  of  Antioch.  Here 
Seleucus  planted  a  grove,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  built 
a  temple  which  he  confecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana, 
making  the  whole  an  afylum.  To  this  place  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Antioch  reforted  for  their  pleafures  and  di- 
verfions  3  whereby  it  became  at  laft  lo  infamous,  that 
“  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne”  was  ufed  as  a 
proverb  to  exprefs  the  moll  voluptuous  and  diflolute 
way  of  living.  Here  Lucius  Verus,  the  colltague  of 
M.  Aurelius,  chofe  to  take  up  his  refidence,  inftead  of 
marching  againft  the  Parthians  3  while  his  general 
Cadies  forbade  by  proclamation  any  ( f  his  foldiers  to 
enter  or  even  go  near  the  place.  In  (lior t,  fo  remarkable 
was  Daphne  of  old,  that  the  metropolis  itfelf  was  diflin- 
guilhed  by  it,  and  called  Antioch  near  Daphne. 

Though  Antioch  continued  to  be,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  for  near  1600  years;  yet  fcarce 
any  city  mentioned  in  hiftory  hath  undergone  fuch  ca¬ 
lamities,  both  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and  its 
being  naturally  fubjedl  to  earthquakes.  The  firft 
difafter  mentioned  in  hiftory  which  befel  the  Antio- 
chianS  happened  about  145  years  before  Chrift.  Being 
at  that  time  very  much  difaffedled  to  the  perfon  and 
government  of  Demetrius  their  king,  they  were  conti¬ 
nually  railing  tu;nults  and  feditions  ;  infomuch  that  he 
found  himfelf  at  laft  obliged  to  folicit  affiftance  from 
the  Jews ;  and  was  furnilhed  by  Jonathan,  one  of  the 
Maccabees,  with  3000  men  3  by  which  reinforcement, 
believing  himfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  reduce  the  mu¬ 
tineers  by  force,  he  Ordered  them  immediately  to  de¬ 
liver  up  their  arms.  This  unexpedled  order  caufed 
a  great  uproar  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to 
arms,  and  inverted  the  king’s  palace,  to  the  number 
of  120,000,  with  a  defign  to  put  him  to  death.  All 
the  Jews  haftened  to  his  relief,  fell  upon  the  rebels, 
killed  100,000  of  them,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city.  On 
the  deftrudtion  of  the  Syrian  empire  by  the  Romans, 
Antioch  fubmitted  to  them  as  well  as  the  other  cities 
of  that  kingdom,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  under 
their  dominion.  About  the  year  115,  in  the  reign  of 
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(Vntioch.  the  emperor  Trajan,  it  was  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  one 

— -  of  the  moil  dreadful  earthquakes  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

Trajan  himfelf  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  being 
returned  from  an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians ;  fo 
that  the  city  was  then  full  of  troops,  and  ftrangers  come 
from  all  quarters  either  out  of  curiofity  or  upon  bufinefs 
and  embattles  :  the  calamity  was  by  this  means  felt  al¬ 
moft  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  violent  claps  of  thunder, 
unufual  winds,  and  a  dreadful  noife  underground.  The 
fliock  was  fo  terrible,  that  great  numbers  of  houfes  were 
overturned,  and  others  tolled  to  and  fro  like  a  Chip  at 
fea.  Thofe  who  happened  to  be  in  their  houfes  were 
for  the  moft  part  buried  under  their  ruins  :  thofe  who 
■were  walking  in  the  ftreets  or  in  the  fquares,  were,  by 
the  violence  of  the  (hock,  dallied  againft  each  other, 
and  moft  of  them  either  killed  or  dangeroufly  wounded. 
This  earthquake  continued,  with  fome  fmall  intermif- 
fion,  for  many  days  and  nights  ;  fo  that  vaft  numbers 
perished.  The  moft  violent  ftiock,  according  to  the 
Acts  of  St  Ignatius,  was  on  a  Sunday,  December  23. 
By  this  Trajan  was  much  hurt,  but  efcaped  through  a 
window.  Dion  Caftius  pretends,  that  he  was  taken  out 
of  the  window  by  one  who  exceeded  the  human  fize  in 
tallnefs.  The  fame  hiftorian  adds,  that  Mount  Lifon, 
which  flood  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  city,  bowed 
its  head  and  threatened  to  fall  down  upon  it  :  that 
other  mountains  fell  ;  that  new  rivers  appeared,  and 
others  that  had  flowed  before  forfook  their  courfe  and 
vanilhed.  When  the  earthquake  ceafed,  a  woman  was 
heard  crying  under  the  ruins  ;  which  being  immediately 
removed,  (lie  was  found  with  a  living  child  in  her 
arms.  Search  was  made  for  others  ■,  but  none  was  found 
alive,  except  one  child  which  continued  fucking  its  dead 
mother. 

No  doubt,  Trajan,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  this 
terrible  calamity,  would  contribute  largely  towards  the 
re-eftablifliment  of  Antioch  in  its  ancient  fplendour.  Its 
good  fortune,  however,  did  not  continue  long  ;  for  in 
ryj,  it  was  almoft  entirely  burnt  by  accidental  fire-, 
when  it  was  again  reftored  by  Antoninus  Pius  In  176 
or  177,  the  inhabitants  having  tided  with  Caffius,  the 
above  mentioned  Roman  general,  who  had  revolted  from 
M.  Aurelius,  that  emperor  publiflied  a  fevere  edicl  a- 
gair.ft  them,  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges,  fup- 
preffed  their  public  aflemblies,  and  took  from  them  the 
Chows  and  f;>e£lacles  to  which  they  were  greatly  acidifi¬ 
ed  :  but  his  anger  being  fo. in  appealed,  In-  rellorcd  them 
to  their  former  condition,  and  even  condefcended  to  vilit 
theircity.  In  194,  having  tided  with  Niger  againft  Se- 
verus,  the  latter  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges, 
and  fubjefled  Antioch  a-,  a  mere  village  to  Lnodicea  ; 
but,  however,  pardoned  them  the  next  year,  at  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  eldeft  fun,  then  a  child. 

When  the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  Antioch  became  the  bone  of  contention  bttueen 
them  and  the  eaftern  nations j  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  a  Perfian  war,  it  was  almoft  always 
fure  to  {offer.  In  242,  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Sapor  ;  and,  though  he  was  dtfeated  by  Gordian,  it 
underwent  the  fame  misfortune  in  the.  time  of  Valerian, 
about  18  years  after;  and  after  the  defeat  and  capti¬ 
vity  of  Valerian,  being  taken  by  the  Perfian  monarch 
a  third  time,  he  not  only  plundered  it,  but  levelled 
all  the  public  buildings  with  the  ground,  i  he  Fer- 


fians,  however,  being  foon  driven  out,  this  unfortunate  Antioch, 
city  continued  free  from  any  remarkable  calamity  till  — v~“— 
about  the  time  of  the  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
Conftantine  in  331.  It  was  then  afflifled  with  fo  grie¬ 
vous  a  famine,  that  a  bulliel  of  wheat  was  fold  for  400 
pieces  of  filver.  During  this  grievous  diftrefs,  Con¬ 
ftantine  fent  to  the  bilhop  30,000  bufhels  of  corn  ;  be- 
fides  an  incredible  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
to  be  diftributed  among  the  ecclefiaftics,  widows,  or¬ 
phans,  &c.  In  the  year  347,  Conftantine  II.  caufed 
a  harbour  to  be  made  at  Seleucia,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  Antioch.  This  was  effected  at  an  immenfe 
expence  ;  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  port 
was  made,  being  full  of  fands  and  rocks.  When  the 
emperor  Julian  let  out  on  his  expedition  againft  the 
Perfians,  he  made  a  long  flay  at  Antioch  ;  during 
which  time,  many  of  the  Roman  provinces  were  af- 
flifted  with  a  famine,  but  which  raged  more  violently 
at  Antioch  than  in  other  places.  The  ecclefiaftical 
writers  of  thofe  times  fay,  that  this  famine  followed 
Julian  from  place  to  place  ;  and  as  he  continued  long¬ 
er  at  Antioch  than  any  other  city,  it  raged  more  vio¬ 
lently  there  than  anywhere  elfe.  To  remedy  this  evil, 

Julian  fixed  the  price  of  corn  :  by  which  means  the 
famine  was  greatly  increafed,  the  merchants  convey¬ 
ing  their  corn  privately  to  other  places,  fo  that  this 
metropolis  was  reduced  to  a  moft  deplorable  fituation. 

In  381,  in  the  reign  of  Theodotius  the  Gre3t,  Antioch 
was  again  vilited  by  a  famine,  accompanied  by  a  grie¬ 
vous  plague.  The  latter  foon  ceafed  :  but,  the  fa¬ 
mine  ftill  continuing,  the  bilhop,  Libanius,  applied  to 
Icarius,  count  of  the  Eaft,  requefting  him  by  fome 
means  or  other  to  relieve  the  poor,  who  had  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  the  metropolis,  and  were  daily  periffi- 
ing  in  great  numbers ;  but  to  this  Icarius  gave  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  they  were  abhorred  and  juftly 
puniftied  by  the  god-.  Lius  inhuman  anfwer  raifed 
great  dillurbances ;  which,  however,  were  terminated 
without  blood ihed.  In  387,  Theodotius,  finding  his 
exchequer  quite  drained,  and  being  obliged  to  be  at  an 
extraordinary  expence  in  celebrating  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  bis  fon  Arcadius,  and  the  tentli  of  his  own, 
an  extraordinary  tax  was  laid  upon  all  the  people  in 
the  empire.  Moft  of  the  cities  tub  muted  willingly  to 
this  :  but  the  people  of  Antioch,  complaining  of  it 
as  an  unreafiinable  oppreflion,  crowded  to  the  boufe 
of  Flavianus,  their  bilhop,  as  foon  as  the  edict  was 
publiflied,  to  implore  lii.s  protection.  Being  unable 
to  find  him,  they  returned  to  the  forum  ;  and  would 
have  torn  the  governor  in  pieces,  had  not  the  officers 
who  attended  him  kept  back  with  great  difficulty  the 
enraged  multitude,  till  lie  made  his  efcape.  Upon  this, 
they  broke  fome  of  toe  emperor’s  ftatues,  and  dragged 
others  through  the  city,  uttering  the  moft  injurious  and 
r.bufive  expreffions  againft  him  and  his  whole  family. 

They  were,  however,  difperfed  by  a  body  of  archers, 
who,  by  wounding  only  two  of  the  rabble,  ftruck  ter¬ 
ror  into  all  the  reft.  The  governor  proceeded  againft 
the  offenders  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  ;  expofing  force 
to  wild  heath  in  the  theatre,  and  burning  others  alive. 

He  did  not  (jure  even  the  children,  who  had  infulted 
the  emperor’s  ftatues;  and  caufid  feveral  perfons  to  be 
executed,  who  had  been  only  fpeclators  of  the  difor- 
der.  In  the.  mean  lime  a  report  was  fpread,  that  a  bo- 
civ  of  troops  was  at  hand,  with  orders  to  plunder  the 
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and  put  all  to  the  fword,  without  diftin&ion  of 

_ _r  age  ;  upon  which  the  citizens  abandoned  their 

dwellings  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  confufion,  retiring 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains  with  their  wives  and 
families.  As  the  report  proved  groundlefs,  fome  of 


them  returned  :  but  the 


greater 

O 


part  dreading  the 
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cruelty  of  the  governor,  and  the  difpleafure  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  continued  in  their  retreats.  To  thofe  who  re¬ 
turned,  St  Chryfoftom  preached  fome  homilies,  which 
have  reached  our  times,  and  are  greatly  admired  ;  and 
which  are  faid  by  St  Chryfoltom  himfelf,  as  well  as 
fome  cotemporary  writers,  to  have  had  a  confiderable 
effect  in  reforming  the  lives  of  this  licentious  and  diffo- 
lute  people.  On  hearing  the  news  of  this  tumult, 
Theodofius  was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he  commanded 
the  city  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  put 
to  the  fword  without  diftimftion  ;  but  this  order  was 


revoked  before  it  could  be  put  into  execution,  and  he 


contented  himfelf  with  a  punilhment  fimilar  to  that  in 
flidled  by  Severus  above  mentioned.  He  appointed 
judges  to  punifli  the  offenders  ;  who  proceeded  with  fuch 
feverity,  and  condemned  fuch  numbers,  that  the  city 
was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  On  this 
occafion  St  Chryfoftom  and  the  hermits,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  exerted  all  their 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  people,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  refpite  for  thofe  who  had  been  condemned. 
They  next  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the 
emperor  in  favour  of  the  citizens  in  general  •,  and  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  Flavianus,  at  lad  obtained  a  general 
pardon,  and  had  the  city  reftored  to  all  it's  former  pri¬ 
vileges. 

In  the  vear  458,  Antioch  was  almoft  entirely  ruined 
by  an  earthquake,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  }  fcarce  a  fingle  houfe  being  left  Handing  in  the 
moft  beautiful  quarter  of  the  city.  Fire  like  misfor¬ 
tune  it  experienced  in  529,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Juftin  ;  and  in  15  years  after,  being  taken  by 
Cofrhoes  king  of  Perfia,  that  infulting  and  haughty 
monarch  gave  it  up  to  his  foldiers,  who  put  all  they 
met  to  the  fword.  The  king  himfelf  feized  on  all  the 
o-old  and  filver  veffels  belonging  to  the  great  church  ; 
and  caufed  all  the  valuable  ftatues,  pidlures,  &c.  to  be 
taken  down  and  conveyed  to  Perfia,  while  his  foldiers 
carried  off  every  thing  elfe.  The  city  being  thus  com¬ 
pletely  plundered,  Cofrhoes  ordered  his  men  to  fet 
fire  to  it ;  which  was  accordingly  done  fo  effe&ually, 


that  none  of  the  buildings  even  without  the  walls 


efcaped.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  efcaped  daughter 
were  carried  into  Perfia  and  fold  as  (laves. 

Nitfwithftanding  fo  many  and  fo  great  calamities, 
the  city  of  Antioch  foon  recovered  its  wonted  fplen- 
dour;  but  in  a  ftiort  time  underwent  its  ufual  fate,  be¬ 
ing  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  587, 
by  which  30,000  perfons  loft  their  lives.  In  634,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  kept  poffef- 
fion  of  it  till  the  year  858,  when  it  was  furprifed  by 
one  Burtzas,  and  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Romans  continued  mailers  of  it  for  fome  time, 
till  the  civil  diffenfions  in  the  empire  gave  the  lurks 
an  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  it  as  well  as  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Syria.  From  them  it  was  again  taken  by 
the  Crufaders  in  1098.  In  1262,  it  was  again  taken 
by  Bibaris  fulta.n  of  Egypt,  who  put  a  final  period  to 
its  glory. 


Antioch  is  now  no  more  than  a  ruinous  town,  whole  Antio:h 
houfes,  built  with  mud  and  draw,  and  narrow  and  miry  || 
ftreets,  exhibit  every  appearance  of  mifery  and  wretch-  iAr.tuehia. 
ednefs.  Thefe  houfes  are  Ihuated  on  the  louthern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  at  the  extremity  of  an  old  decay¬ 
ed  bridge:  they  are  covered  to  the  fouth  bv  a  moun¬ 
tain  v,  upon  the  Hope  of  which  is  a  wall,  built  by  the 
Crufaders.  The  diilance  between  the  prefent  town  and 
this  mountain  may  be  about  40a  yards,  which  fpace  is 
occupied  by  gardens  and  heaps  of  rubbifh,  but  preients 


nothing  interefting 


Notwithftanding  the  unpolilLed  manners  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  Antioch  was  better  calculated  than  Aleppo  to 
be  the  emporium  of'the  Europeans.  By  clearing  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  which  is  fix  leagues  lower  down, 
boats  might  have  been  towed  up  that  river,  though 
they  could  not  have  failed  up,  as  Pocotke  has  aiferted  : 
its  current  being  too  rapid.  Xhe  natives,  who  never 


u  1 

knew  the  name  Orontes,  call  it,  on  account 


titt 


fwiftnefs  of  its  ftream,  h.1  aa/i,  that  is,  the  rebel.  Its 
breadth  at  Antioch,  is  about  forty  paces.  Seven 
leagues  above  that  town  it  pailes  by  a  lake  abounding 
in  fifti,  and  efpecially  in  eels.  A.  great  quantity  of 
thefe  are  falted  every  year,  but  not  fufficient  for  the 
numerous  falls  of  the  Greek  Chriftians.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  we  no  longer  hear  at  Antioch,  either  of 
the  Grove,  or  Daphne,  or  of  the  voluptuous  feenes  of 
which  it  was  the  theatre. 

The  plain  of  Antioch,  though  the  foil  of  it  is  ex- 
cellent,  is  uncultivated,  and  abandoned  tothelurco- 
mans  ;  but  the  hills  on  the  fide  of  the  Orontes,  parti¬ 
cularly  oppofite  Serkin,  abound  in  plantations  of  figs 
and  olives,  vines,  and  mulberry  trees,  which,  a  thing 
uncommon  in  Turkey,  are  planted  in  quincunx,  and 
exhibit  a  landfcape  worthy  our  fineft  provinces.  . 

Seleucus  Nicator,  who  founded  Antioch,  built  alfo 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  on  the  northern  bank,  a 
large  and  well  fortified  city,  which  bore  his  name,  but 
of  which  at  prefent  not  a  fingle  habitation  remains  ; 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  heaps  of  rubbifli,  and  works 
in  the  adjacent  rock,  which  prove  that  this  was  once  a 
place  of  very  confiderable  importance.  In  the  fea  alfo 
may  be  perceived  the  traces  of  two  piers,  which  are  in¬ 
dications  of  an  ancient  port,  now  choked  up.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  go  thither  to  fifti,  and  call  the 
name  of  the  place  Souaidia, 

ANT  I OC  H  ETTA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  in 
Caramania,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  over  againft  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus.  E.  Long.  32.  15.  N.  Lat.  36.  42. 

ANTIOCHI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Affyria,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Tor- 
nadotus  (Pliny).- — Another  of  Cana,  on  the  IMeander^ 
called  alfo  Pythopolis,  Athymbra,  and  NyJ/'a,  or  Ny/a, 
(.Stephanus) ;  but  Strabo  fays,  that  Nyfa  was  near 
Tralles. — A  third  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  Mount  Cra- 
gus  (Ptolemy).-— A  fourth  called  Epidaphnes ,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Syria,  diftinguifhed  from  cities  of  the  fame 
name,  either  by  its  filuation  on  the  Orontes,-  by  which 
it  was  divided,  or  by  its  proximity  to  Daphne  (See 
Antioch). —  A  fifth  Antiochia,  a  town  of  Comagene, 
on  the  Euphrates  (Pliny).— A  fixth  of  Lydia  Tralles , 
fo  called  (Pliny).— A  feventh,  of  Margiana  (Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy),  on  the  river  Margus,  taking  its 
name  from  Antiocbus,  fon  of  Seleucus,  who  rebuilt  it, 
and  walled  it  round,  being  before  called  Alexandria , 

from 
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from  Alexander  the  founder,  and  furnamed  Syria  ;  in 
compafs  feventy  ttadia;  vrfii  !ier  Orudes  carried  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  after  the  defeat  of  Cradus  (Pliny). —  An  eighth, 
in  Mefopotomia,  on  the  lake  Calirrhot,  the  old  name 
of  EdtiTa  (Pliny). —  A  ninth  Antiochia,  on  the  river 
Mygdonius,  in  Mefopotomia,  litua  ed  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Malius,  and  is  the  tam-  with  Xifibis  (Strabo, 
Plutarcli).  It  was  the  bulwai  k  and  frontier  town  of 
the  Romans  again!!  the  Parlhians  and  Per  ians,  till 
given  up  to  the  Perfians,  by  Jovinian,  by  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  peace  (Ammian,  Eulropiu-). — A  tenth  Antiochia, 
was  that  fituated  in  the  north  of  Piiidia  (Lake,  Pto¬ 
lemy,  Strabo):  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation  Ceefarea.  There  is  an  Antiochia  at  Mount 
Taurus,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  by  no  other  au¬ 
thor. 

ANTIOCHIAN  SECT  or  Academy ,  a  name  given 
to  the  fifth  academy,  .r  branch  ot  Academies.  It  took 
the  denomination  trom  its  being  founded  by  Anii.ichus, 
a  philofopher  contemporary  with  Cicero. —  The  Antio¬ 
chian  academy  fucceeded  the  Philouian.  As  to  point 
of  doflrine,  the  philofophers  of  this  fee!  appear  to 
have  reftored  that  of  the  ancient  academy,  except  that 
in  the  article  of  the  criterion  of  truth.  Antiochus  was 
reallv  a  Stoic,  and  only  nominally  an  Academic. 

ANTIOCHIAN  Epochs  a  method  of  computing  time 
from  the  proclamation  of  liberty  granted  the  city  of 
Antioch  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

ANTIOCHUS,  the  name  of  l'everal  kings  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  See  that  article. 

Antiochus  of  Afcalon ,  a  celebrated  philofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Philo  of  Lariffa,  the  matlcr  of  Cicero, 
and  the  friend  of  Lucullus  and  Brutus.  He  was  found¬ 
er  of  a  fifth  academy  :  but,  inilead  of  attacking  other 
feels,  he  fet  himfelf  down  to  reconcile  them  together, 
particularly  the  feci  of  the  Stoics  with  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  academy. 

ANTIOPE,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  wife  of  Licus, 
king  of  Thebes,  who,  being  deflowered  by  Jupiter  in 
the  form  of  a  fatyr,  brought  forth  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus. — Another  Antiope  was  queen  of  the  Amazons ; 
and,  with  the  afliilance  of  the  Scythians,  invaded  the 
Athenians;  and  was  vanquilhed  by  Thefeus. 

ANTIPALDOBAPTISTS,  (derived  from  am, 
againjl,  ■Kzibt;,  child,  and  baptize ,  whence 

iflxTTirrjjf ),  is  a  diftinguiihing  denomination  given  to 
thofe  who  objeft  to  the  baptif.n  of  infants';  becaufe 
they  fay  infants  are  incapable  of  being  inilrucied,  and 
of  making  that  profeflion  of  faith  which  entitles  them 
to  this  ordinance,  and  an  admiflion  into  church  com¬ 
munion.  See  Anabaptists  and  Baptists. 

AN  1'IPAROS,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  op- 
pofite  to  Paros,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  (trait 
about  feven  miles  over.  It  is  the  Olenres  or  O/itiros, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Virgil,  Ovid,  &c.  ;  and 
was,  according  to  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a~  quoted  by 
Stephanus,  find  peopled  by  a  Phoenician  colony  from 
Sidon.  According  to  Mr  Tournefort’s  account,  it  is 
about  16  miles  in  circumference,  produce'  a  little  wine 
and  cotton,  with  as  much  corn  as  is  neceflary  for  the 
maintenance  of  6b  or  70  families,  who  live  together  in 
a  village  at  one  end  of  the  ifland,  and  are  moftly  Mai- 
tefe  and  French  corfairs. 

Th  is  ifland  is  remarkable  for  a  fubterraneous  cavern 
or  grotto,  accounted  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curio- 
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lities  in  the  world.  It  was  fir!!  difeovered  in  the  lal!  Ant’paros. 
century  by  one?dagni  an  Italian  traveller,  who  has  given  '-—‘s 
us  the  following  account  :  “  Having  been  informed 
(fays  he)  by  the  natives  of  Paros,  that  in  the  little 
ifland  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about  two  miles  from 
the  former,  a  gigantic  flatue  was  to  be  feen  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  rcfolvtd  that 
we  (tiie  Frtnch  conful  and  himlelt)  fl.ould  pay  it  a  vi- 
fit.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  afttr  we  l  ad  land¬ 
ed  on  the  ifland,  and  walked  ate  ut  four  miles  through 
the  midi!  of  beautiful  plains  and  Hoping  woodlands, 
we  at  length  came  to  a  little  hill,  in  the  fide  of  w  hich 
yawned  a  mot!  horrid  cavern,  that,  with  its  gloom,  at 
firll  ltruck  us  with  terror,  and  almott  repreffed  curiofi- 
ty.  Recovering  the  fir  ft  furptife,  however,  we  ent-red 
boldly  ;  and  had  not  proceeded  above  23  paces,  w  hen 
the  fuppofed  flatue  of  the  giant  prelen’ed  itfelt  to  our 
view.  We  quickly  perceived,  that  what  the  ignorant 
natives  had  been  terrified  at  as  a  giant,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fparry  concretion,  formed  by  the  water 
dropping  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  by  degrees 
hardening  into  a  figure  that  their  fears  had  formed  in¬ 
to  a  monfter.  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance,  we  were  induced  to  proceed  i! ill  further,  in  quel! 
of  new  adventures  in  this  fubterranean  abode.  As  we 
proceeded,  new  wonders  off<  red  themfolves;  the  fpars, 
formed  into  trees  and  Ihrubs,  prefented  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
trified  grove  ;  fome  white,  fome  green  ;  and  all  reced¬ 
ing  in  due  peripeftive.  They  llruck  Us  with  the 
more  amazement,  as  we  knew  them  to  be  mere  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  who,  hitherto  in  folitude,  had,  in  her 
playful  moments,  dreffed  the  feene  as  if  for  her  own 
■amufement. 

“  But  we  had  as  vet  feen  but  a  few  of  the  wonders 
of  the  place,  and  we  were  introduced  as  yet  only  into 
the  portico  of  this  amazing  temple.  In  one  corner  of 
this  half-illuminated  recefs,  there  appeared  an  opening 
of  about  three  feet  wide,  which  feemed  to  lead  to  a 
place  totally  dark,  and  that  one  of  the  natives  aflured 
us  contained  nothing  more  than  a  refervoir  of  water. 

LTpon  this  we  tried,  by  throwing  down  fome  Hones, 
which  tumbling  along  the  fides  of  the  defeent  for  fome 
time,  the  found  feemed  at  la!!  quaflied  in  a  bed  of  wa¬ 
ter.  In  order,  however,  to  be  more  certain,  we  fent 
in  a  Levantine  mariner,  who,  by  the  promife  of  a  good 
reward,  with  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  ventured  into  this 
narrow  aperture.  After  continuing  within  it  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  carrying  fome  beau¬ 
tiful  pieces  of  white  fpar  in  his  hand,  which  art  could 
neither  imitate  nor  equal.  Upon  being  informed  by 
him  that  the  place  was  full  of  thefe  beautiful  incrulla- 
tions,  I  ventured  in  once  more  with  him,  for  about  50 
paces,  anxiouflv  and  cautiouflv  defeending  by  a  deep 
and  dangerous  w*ay.  Finding,  however,  that  we  came 
to  a  precipice  which  led  into  a  fpacious  amphithtatre, 
if  I  mav  fo  call  it,  llill  deeper  than  any  other  part,  we 
returned;  and  being  provided  with  a  tedder,  flambeaux, 
and  other  things  to  expedite  our  defeent,  our  whole 
company,  man  by  man,  ventured  into  the  fame  open¬ 
ing,  and,  defeending  one  after  another,  we  at  tel!  faw 
ourfelves  all  together  in  the  mol!  magnificent  part  of 
the  cavern. 

“  Our  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up,  and  the 
whole  place  completely  illuminated,  never  could  the  eye 
be  prefented  with  a  more  glittering  or  a  more  magnifi- 
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.  Antiparos.  cent  fcene.  The  roof  all  hung  with  folid  icicles,  tranf- 
— v-1  parent  as  glafs,  yet  folid  as  marble.  The  eye  could 

fcarce  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  ceiling  ;  the  fides  were 
regularly  formed  with  fpars  ;  and  the  whole  prefented 
the  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  illuminated  "with  an 
immenfe  profufion  of  lights.  The  floor  confided  of  fo¬ 
lid  marble;  and  in  feveral  places,  magnificent  columns, 
thrones,  altars,  and  other  objefts,  appeared,  as  if  nature 
had  defigned  to  mock  the  curiofities  of  art.  Our  voices, 
upon  fpeaking  or  dinging,  were  redoubled  to  an  afto- 
nifhing  loudnefs  ;  and,  upon  the  firing  of  a  gun,  the 
noife  and  reverberations  were  almoft  deafening.  In  the 
midft  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  rofe  a  concretion  of 
about  15  feet  high,  that,  in  fome  meafure,  refembled 
an  altar  ;  from  which,  taking  the  hint,  we  caufed  mafs 
to  be  celebrated  there.  The  beautiful  columns  that 
(hot  up  round  the  altar,  appeared  like  candlefticks ;  and 
many  other  natural  obje&s  reprefented  the  cuflomary 
ornaments  of  this  facrament. 

“  Below  even  this  fpacious  grotto,  there  feemed  an¬ 
other  cavern  ;  down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former 
mariner,  and  defcended  about  50  paces  by  means  of  a 
rope.  I  at  laft  arrived  at  a  fmall  fpot  of  level  ground, 
where  the  bottom  appeared  different  from  that  of  the 
amphitheatre,  being  compofed  of  foft  clay,  yielding  to 
the  preffure,  and  in  which  I  tlirufl;  a  flick  to  about  fix 
feet  deep.  In  this,  however,  as  above,  numbers  of  the 
moft  beautiful  cryftals  were  formed  ;  one  of  which, 
particularly  refembled  a  table.  Upon  our  egrefs  from 
this  amazing  cavern,  we  perceived  a  Greek  infcription 
upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth  ;  but  fo  obliterated  by  time, 
that  we  covdd  not  read  it.  It  feemed  to  import,  that 
ene  Antipater,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  had  come  thi¬ 
ther  ;  but  whether  he  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the 
cavern,  he  does  not  think  fit  to  inform  u«.” 

From  this  account  Mr  Tournefort’s  differs  confider- 
ably.  Mr  Magni  mentions  only  one  defcent  or  pre¬ 
cipice  from  the  entry  of  the  cave  to  the  grotto,  or 
moft  magnificent  part  ;  Mr  Tournefort  fays  that  there 
were  many  very  dangerous  precipices  and  rugged  ways, 
through  which  they  were  obliged  to  pafs  fometimes  on 
their  back,  and  fometimes  on  their  belly,  but  gives  no 
particular  account  of  his  journey  till  he  come  to  the 
grand  cavern.  This  indeed  he  defcribes  very  pompouf- 
ly  ;  but  as  by  it  he  evidently  wants  to  fupport  a  favour¬ 
ite  hypothefis,  namely,  the  vegetation  of  ftones,  per¬ 
haps  the  particulars  are  not  altogether  to  be  depended 
upon.  He  informs  us,  that,  at  the  entry  into  the  ca¬ 
vern,  he  met  with  a  Greek  infcription  almoft  effaced, 
containing  a  good  number  of  proper  names  ;  and  that 
there  was  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants,  that  thefe 
were  the  names  of  thofe  who  had  confpired  againft  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  having  miffed  their  aim,  had  ta¬ 
ken  refuge  in  this  grotto. 

The  moft  particular  account,  however,  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  grotto  that  hath  hitherto  been  publifhed,  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Britifh  Magazine,  in  a  letter  figned  Charles 
Saunders ,  and  dated  Feb.  24.  1746-7  ;  which,  as  it 
is  very  particular,  and  feems  to  bear  fufficient  marks  of 
authenticity,  we  (hall  here  infert.  “  Its  entrance  lies 
in  the  fide  of  a  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea- 
fhore  ;  and  is  a  fpacious  and  very  large  arch,  formed 
of  rough  craggy  rocks,  overhung  with  brambles  and 
a  great  many  climbing  plants,  that  give  it  a  gloomi- 
'  nefs  which  is  very  awful  and  agreeable.  Our  furgeon, 
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myfelf,  and  four  paffengers,  attended  by  fix  guides  Afttiparo?. 
with  lighted  torches,  entered  this  cavern  about  eight  s— -y— -j 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  the  middle  of  Auguft  laft. 

We  had  not  gone  20  yards  in  this  cavity  when  we  loft 
all  fight  of  day  light  :  but  our  guides  going'  before  us 
with  light,  we  entered  into  a  low  narrow  kind  of  al¬ 
ley,  furrounded  every  way  with  ftones  all  glittering  like 
diamonds  by  the  light  of  our  torches  ;  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  covered  and  lined  throughout  with  fmall  cryftals, 
which  gave  a  thoufand  various  colours  by  their  different 
reflections.  The  alley  grows  lower  and  narrower  as 
one  goes  on,  till  at  length  one  can  fcarce  get  along  it. 

At  the  end  of  this  paffage  we  were  each  of  us  prefent¬ 
ed  with  a  rope,  to  tie  about  our  middles  ;  which  when 
we  had  done,  our  guides  led  us  to  the  brink  of  a  moft 
horrible  precipice.  The  defcent  into  this  was  quite 
fteep,  and  the  place  all  dark  and  gloomy.  We  could 
fee  nothing,  in  fliort,  but  fome  of  our  guides  with 
torches  in  a  miferable  dark  place,  at  a  vaft  diftance  be¬ 
low  us.  The  dreadful  depth  of  this  place,  and  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  defcent  through  a  miferable  darknefs  into  it, 
made  me  look  back  to  the  lane  of  diamonds,  if  I  may 
fo  call  it,  through  which  we  had  juft  paffed  ;  and  I  could 
not  but  think.  I  was  leaving  heaven,  to  defeend  into  the 
infernal  regions.  The  hope  of  fomething  fine  at  my 
journey’s  end  tempted  me,  however,  to  truft  myfelf 
to  the  rope  and  my  guides  at  the  top,  to  let  myfelf 
down.  After  about  two  minutes  dangling  in  this  pof- 
ture,  not  without  much  pain  as  well  as  terror,  I 
found  myfelf  fafe,  however,  at  the  bottom  ;  and  our 
friends  all  foon  followed  the  example.  When  we  had 
congratulated  here  with  one  another  on  our  fafe  de¬ 
fcent  ;  I  was  inquiring  where  the  grotto,  as  they  call¬ 
ed  it,  was.  Our  guides,  fhaking  their  heads,  told  us, 
we  had  a  great  way  to  that  yet :  and  led  us  forward 
about  30  yards  under  a  roof  of  ragged  rocks,  in  a 
fcene  of  terrible  darknefs,  and  at  a  vaft  depth  from  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  to  the  brink  of  another  precipice 
much  deeper  and  more  terrible  than  the  former.  Two 
of  the  guides  went  down  here  with  their  torches  firft  ; 
and  by  their  light  we  could  fee,  that  this  paffage  was 
not  fo  perpendicular  indeed  as  the  other,  but  lay  in  a 
very  fteep  flant,  with  a  very  flippery  rock  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  vaft  pieces  of  rough  rugged  rocks  jutting  out  in 
many  places  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  defcent,  and  for¬ 
cing  the  guides  fometimes  to  climb  over,  fometimes  to 
creep  under  them,  and  fometimes  to  round  them  ;  and 
on  the  left,  a  thoufand  dark  caverns,  like  fo  many  monf- 
trous  wells,  ready,  if  a  foot  (hould  flip,  to  fwallow  them 
up  for  ever.  We  flood  on  the  edge  to  fee  thefe  people 
with  their  lights  defeend  before  us  ;  and  were  amazed 
and  terrified  to  fee  them  continue  defeending  till  they 
feemed  at  a  monftrous  and  moft  frightful  depth.  When 
they  were  at  the  bottom,  however,  they  hollaed  to 
us  ;  and  we,  trembling  and  quaking,  began  to  defeend 
after  them.  We  had  not  gone  30  feet  down,  when  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  rock  was  perfectly  perpendi¬ 
cular  ;  and  a  vaft  cavern  feemed  to  open  its  mouth  to 
fwallow  us  up  on  one  fide,  while  a  wall  of  rugged 
rock  threatened  to  tear  us  to  pieces  on  the  other.  I 
was  quite  difheartened  at  this  terrible  profpeft,  and  de¬ 
clared  I  would  go  back  ;  but  our  guides  affured  us 
there  was  no  danger  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  company  re- 
folving  to  fee  the  bottom  now  they  were  come  fo  far,  I 
would  not  leave  them  :  fo  on  we  went  to  a  corner  where 
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Antiparos.  there  was  placed  an  old  flippery  and  rotten  ladder, 
*  which  hung  down  clofe  to  the  rock  ;  and  down  this, 

one  after  another,  we  at  length  all  defcended.  When 
we  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  this,  we  found  ourfelves  at 
the  entrance  of  another  paffage,  which  was  terrible 
enough  indeed ;  but  in  this  there  was  not  wanting  fome- 
thing  of  beauty.  This  was  a  wide  and  gradual  de- 
fcent  ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  one  of  our  guides  fcat- 
ed  himfelf  on  his  breech,  and  began  to  llide  down, 
telling  us  we  muft  do  the  fame.  We  could  difcover,  by 
the  light  of  his  torch,  that  this  paffage  was  one  of  the 
nobleft  vaults  in  the  world.  It  is  about  nine  feet  high, 
feven  wide,  and  has  for  its  bottom  a  fine  green  gloffy 
marble.  The  walls  and  arch  of  the  roof  of  this  being 
as  fmooth  and  even  in  mod  places  as  if  wrought  by 
art,  and  made  of  a  fine  glittering  rtd  and  white  gra¬ 
nite,  fupported  here  and  there  with  columns  of  a  deep 
blood-red  (hining  porphyry,  made,  with  the  refleXion 
of  the  lights,  an  appearance  not  to  be  conceived.  This 
paffage  is  at  lead:  40  yards  long  ;  and  of  fo  fteep  a  de¬ 
fcent,  that  one  has  enough  to  do,  when  feated  on  one’s 
breech  not  to  defcend  too  quickly.  Our  guides,  that  we 
kept  with  us,  could  here  keep  on  each  fide  of  us  ;  and, 
what  with  the  prodigious  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
place,  our  eafy  travelling  through  it,  and  the  diverfion 
of  our  now  and  then  running  over  one  another  whether 
we  would  or  not  ;  this  was  much  the  pleafanteft  part  of 
our  journey.  When  we  had  entered  this  paffage,  I 
imagined  we  (hould  at  the  bottom  join  the  two  guides 
we  had  firft  fet  down  ;  but  alas  !  when  we  were  got 
there  we  found  ourfelves  only  at  the  mouth  of  ano¬ 
ther  precipice,  down  which  we  defcended  by  a  fecond 
ladder  not  much  better  than  the  former.  I  could  have 
admired  this  place  alfo,  would  my  terror  have  fuffered 
me ;  but  the  dread  of  falling,  kept  all  my  thoughts 
employed  during  my  defcent.  I  could  not  but  obferve, 
however,  as  my  companions  were  coming  down  after 
me,  that  the  wall,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  which  the  lad¬ 
der  hung  by,  was  one  mafs  of  blood -red  marble,  co¬ 
vered  with  white  fprigs  of  rock  cryflal  as  long  as  my 
finger,  and  making,  with  the  glow  of  the  purple  from 
behind,  one  continued  immenl'e  fheet  of  amethylls. 
From  the  foot  of  this  ladder  we  Aided  on  our  bellies 
through  another  (hallow  vault  of  polilhed  green  and 
white  marble,  about  20  feet  :  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
joined  our  guides.  Here  we  all  got  together  "once 
again,  and  drank  fome  rum,  to  give  us  courage  before 
we  proceeded  any  farther.  After  this  fhort  refre(h- 
ment,  we  proceeded  by  a  (Irak,  but  fomewhat  flanting 
paffage,  of  a  rough,  hard,  and  fomewhat  coarfe  (lone, 
full  of  a  thoufand  llrange  figures  of  fnakes  rolled  round, 
and  looking  as  if  alive  ;  but  in  reality  as  cold  and  hard 
as  the  reft  of  the  (lone,  and  nothing  but  fome  of  the 
done  itfelf  in  that  (hape.  We  walked  pretty  eafily  a- 
long  this  defcent  far  near  200  yards  ;  where  we  faw 
two  pillars  fcemingly  made  to  fupport  the  roof  from 
falling  in ;  but  in  reality  it  was  no  fuch  thing  j  for  they 
were  very  brittle,  and  made  of  a  fine  glittering  yellow 
marble.  When  we  had  paffed  thefe  about  200  yards, 
we  found  ourfelves  at  the  brink  of  another  very  terrible 
precipice  :  but  this  our  guides  affurcd  us  was  the  laft  ; 
and  there  being  a  very  good  ladder  to  go  down  by,  we 
readily  ventured.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fteep  wall,  as 
I  may  call  it,  we  found  ourfelves  for  fome  way  upon 
plain  even  ground)  but,  after  about  40  yards  walking, 
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we  fattened  about  our  middles,  though  not  to  be  fwung  ’ - v - ’ 

down  by,  but  only  for  fear  of  danger,  as  there  are  lakes 
and  deep  waters  all  the  way  from  hence  on  the  left  hand. 

With  this  caution,  however,  we  entered  the  laft  alley  : 
and  horrible  work  it  was  indeed  to  get  through  it.  All 
was  perfectly  horrid  and  difmal  here.  The  fides  and 
roof  of  the  paffage  were  all  of  black  (lone  ;  and  the 
rocks  in  our  way  were  in  fome  places  fo  fteep,  that  we 
were  forced  to  lie  all  along  on  our  backs,  and  (lide 
down  ;  and  fo  rough,  that  they  cut  our  clothes,  and 
bruifed  us  miferably  in  paffing.  Over  our  heads,  there 
was  nothing  but  ragged  black  rocks,  fome  of  them 
looking  as  if  they  were  every  moment  ready  to  fall  in 
upon  us;  and,  on  our  left  hands,  the  light  of  our  guides 
torches  (hewed  us  continually  the  furtaces  of  di.ty  and 
miferably  looking  lakes  of  water.  If  I  had  heartily 
repented  of  my  expedition  often  before,  here  I  affure 
you  1  was  all  in  a  cold  fweat,  and  fairly  gave  myfelf 
over  for  loft  ;  heartily  curling  all  the  travellers  that  had 
written  of  this  place,  that  they  had  defcribed  it  fo  as 
to  tempt  people  to  fee  it,  and  never  told  us  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  lay  in  the  way.  In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  re¬ 
flexions,  and  in  the  very  difmalleft  part  of  all  the  ca¬ 
vern,  on  a  fudden  we  had  loft  four  of  our  fix  guides. 

What  was  my  terror  on  this  fight !  The  place  was  a 
thoufand  times  darker  and  more  terrible  for  want  of 
their  torches ;  and  I  expeXed  no  other  but  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  follow  them  into  fome  of  thefe  lakes,  into 
which  I  doubted  not  but  they  were  fallen.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two  guides  faid  all  they  could  indeed,  to  cheer  us 
up  ;  and  told  us  we  (hould  fee  the  other  four  again 
foun,  and  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey.  I 
do  not  know  what  effeX  this  might  have  upon  the  reft 
of  my  companions  ;  but  I  affure  you  I  believed  no  part 
of  the  fpeecb  but  the  laft,  which  I  expeXed  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  find  fulfilled  in  fome  pond  or  precipice.  Our 
paffage  was  by  this  time  become  very  narrow,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all-fours  over  rugged  rocks ; 
when  in  an  inftant,  and  in  the  midft  of  thefe  melancho¬ 
ly  apprehenfions,  I  heard  a  little  hiding  noife,  and  faw 
myfelf  in  utter,  and  not  to  be  defcribed,  darknefs.  Our 
guides  called  indeed  cheerfully  to  us,  and  told  us  that 
they  had  accidentally  dropped  their  torches  into  a  pud¬ 
dle  of  water,  but  we  thould  foon  come  to  the  reft  of 
them,  and  they  would  light  them  again  ;  and  told  us 
there  was  no  danger,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  crawl  forward.  I  cannot  fay  but  I  was  amazed  at 
the  courage  of  thefe  people  ;  whu  were  in  a  place  where, 

I  thought,  four  of  them  had  already  periftied,  and 
from  whence  we  could  none  of  us  ever  efcape  ;  and  de¬ 
termined  to  lie  down  and  die  where  I  was.  Words  can¬ 
not  defcribe  the  horror  or  the  extreme  darknefs  of  the 
place.  One  of  our  guides,  however,  perceiving  that  I 
did  not  advance,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping  his  hand 
firmly  over  my  eyes,  dragged  me  a  few  paces  forward. 

While  I  was  in  this  ftrange  condition,  expeXing  every 
moment  death  in  a  thoufand  (hapes,  and  trembling  to 
think  what  the  guide  meant  by  this  rough  proceeding, 
he  lifted  me  at  once  over  a  great  (lone,  fet  me  down  on 
my  feet,  and  took  his  hand  from  before  my  eyes.  What 
words  can  defcribe  at  that  inftant  my  aftonifhment  and 
tranfport  !  Inftead  of  darknefs  and  defpair,  all  was 
fplendour  and  magnificence  before  me :  our  guides  all 
appeared  about  us  :  the  place  was  illuminated  by  50 
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Animates.  torches,  and  the  guides  all  welcomed  me  into  the  grot- 
1.  to  of  Antiparos.  The  four  that  were  firft  miffing,  I 
now  found  had  only  given  us  the  flip,  to  get  the  torches 
lighted  up  before  we  came  ;  and  the  other  two  had  put 
out  their  lights  on  purpufe,  to  make  us  enter  out  of  ut¬ 
ter  darknefs  into  this  pavilion  of  fplendour  and  glory. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  proper  bufinefs  of  this  letter  : 
which  was  to  defcribe  this  grotto.  But  I  mult  eonfefs 
to  you  that  words  cannot  do  it.  The  amazing  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  place,  the  eye-  that  fees  them  only  can  con¬ 
ceive.  The  bed  account  I  can  give  you,  however, 
pray  accept  of. 

“  The  people  told  us,  the  depth  of  this  place  was  485 
yards ;  the  grotto,  in  which  we  now  were,  is  a  cavern 
of  120  yards  wide,  and  113  long,  and  feems  about  60 
yards  high  in  moft  places.  Thefe  meafures  differ  fome- 
"thing  from  the  accounts  travellers  in  general  give  us  ; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  them  as  exaft,  for  I  took 
them  with  my  own  hand.  Imagine  then  with  your- 
felf,  an  immenfe  arch  like  this,  almoft  all  over  lined 
with  fine  and  bright  cryffallized  white  marble,  and 
illuminated  with  50  torches  ;  and  you  will  then  have 
fome  faint  idea  of  the  place  I  had  the  pleafure  to  fpend 
three  hours  in.  Phis,  however,  is  but  a  faint  defcrip- 
tion  of  its  beauties.  The  roof,  which  is  a  fine,  vaulted 
arch,  is  hung  all  over  with  icicles  of  white  Alining  mar¬ 
ble,  fome  of  them  ten  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  one’s 
middle  at  the  root  5  and  among  thefe  hang  a  thoufa'nd 
feftoons  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  fame  fubftance  •, 
but  fo  very  glittering,  that  there  is  no  bearing  to  look 
up  at  them.  The  fides  of  the  arch  are  planted  with 
feeming  trees  of  the  fame  white  marble,  rifing  in  rows 
one  above  another,  and  often  enclofing  the  points  of 
the  icicles.  From  thefe  trees  there  are  alfo  hung  fe- 
ftonns,  tied  as  it  were  from  one  to  another  in  vaft 
quantities  j  and  in  fome  places  among  them  there  feem 
rivers  of  marble  winding  through  them  in  a  thoufand 
meanders.  All  thefe  things  are  only  made,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  from  the  dropping  of  w  ater,  but  really 
look  like  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble.  The 
floor  ive  trod  upon  was  rough  and  uneven,  with  cry- 
flals  of  all  colours  growing  irregularly  out  of  it,  red,, 
blue,  green,  and  fome  of  a  pale  yellowy  Thefe  were 
all  fhaped  like  pieces  of  faltpetre  ;  but  fo  hard,  that 
they  cut  our  fhoes  j  among  thefe,  here  and  theie,  aie 
placed  icicles  of  the  fame  white  (hining  marble  with  thofe 
above,  and  feeming  to  have  fallen  down  from  the  roof 
and  fixed  there  ;  only  the  big  end  of  thefe  is  to  the  floor. 
To  all  thefe  our  guides  had  tied  torches,  two  or  three 
to  a  pillar,  and  kept  continually  beating  them,  to  make 
them  burn  bright.  You  may  guefs  what  a  glare  of 
fplendour  and  beauty  muft  be  the  effeft  of  this  illumina¬ 
tion,  among  fuch  rocks  and  columns  of  marble.  All 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the  arch  are  a  thou¬ 
fand  white  maffes  of  marble,  in  the  fliape  of  oak  trees. 
]VIr  Tournefort  compares  them  to  cauliflowers,  but  I 
fliould  as  foon  compare  them  to  toadfloob.  In  (hort, 
they  are  large  enough  to  enclofe.  in  many  places,  a 
piece  of  ground  big  enough  for  a  bedchamber.  One  of 
thefe  chambers  has  a  fair  white  curtain,  whiter  than 
falin,  of  the  fame  marble,  ftretched  all  over  the  front 
of  it.  In  this  wre  all  cut  our  names,  and  the  date  of 
the  year,  as  a  great  many  people  have  done  before  us. 
In  a  courfe  of  years  afterwards,  the  (lone  blifters  out 
like  this  white  marble  over  the  letters.  Mr  Tourne- 
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fort  thinks  the  rock  grows  like  oaks  or  apple  trees  for  Antipas. 
this  reafon  ;  but  I  remember  I  faw  fome  of  the  fined 
cockle  and  muffel  {hells,  in  the  rock  thereabouts,  that 
ever  I  faw  in  my  life.  I  wonder  whether  he  thinks 
they  grow  there  too.  Befides,  if  this  rock  grows  fo 
faff,  the  cavern  ought  to  be  all  grown  up  by  this  time  j 
and  yet,  according  to  his  meafures  and  mine,  the  ca¬ 
vern  feems  on  the  other  hand  to  be  turned  larger  fince. 

Indeed,  all  that  I  can  gather  from  his  account  of  this 
glorious  place  is,  that  he  had  drank  a  bottle  or  two  too 
much  before  he  went  down  into  it.” 

ANTIPAS  HEROD,  or  Herod-Antipas,  the  fon 
of  Herod  the  Great,  by  one  of  his  wives  called  Cleo¬ 
patra,  a  native  of  Jerufalem.  Herod  the  Great,  in 
his  firfl  will,  appointed  Antipas  his  fucceffor  in  the 
kingdom  5  but  afterwards,  altering  that  will,  he  named 
his  fon  Arclielaus  his  fucceffor,  giving  to  Antipas  the 
title  only  of  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea. 

Antipas  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  adorning  and 
fortifving  the  principal  places  of  his  dominions.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Aretasking  of  Arabia  ;  whom 
he  divorced  about  the  year  of  Chriff  33,  to  marry  his 
filler-in-law  Herodias,  wife  to  his  brother  Philip,  who 
was  ftill  living.  St  John  the  Baptift  exclaiming  con¬ 
tinually  againft  this  inceft,  w'as  taken  into  euftody  by 
order  of  Antipas,  and  imprifontd  in  the  caftle  of  Ma- 
chaerus,  (Mat.  xiv.  3>  4-  Mark  i.  14-  V1,  *7’ 

Luke  iii.  19,  20.)  jofephus  fays,  that  Antipas  caufed 
St  John  to  be  laid  hold  of,  becaufe  he  drew  too  great. a 
coneourfe  of  people  alter  him  ^  and  that  he  was  afraid, 
left  he  ftiould  make  ufe  of  the  authority  which  he  had 
acquired  over  the  minds  and  affe&ions  of  the  people, 
to  induce  them  to  revolt.  But  the  evangelifts,  who 
were  better  informed  than  Jofephus,  as  being  eye  wit- 
neffes  of  what  paffed,  and  acquainted  in  a  particular 
manner  with  St  John  and  his  difciples,  affure  us  that 
the  true  reafon  of  imprifoning  St  John  was  the  averfi.on 
which  Herod  and  Herodias  had  conceived  againft  him 
for  the  liberty  he  had  ufed  in  cenfuring  their  fcandal- 
ous  marriage.  The  virtue  and  holinefs  of  St  John  were 
fuch,  that  even  Herod  feared  and  refpedled  him  5  but 
his  paffion  for  Herodias  had  prevailed  with  him  to  have 
killed  that  prophet,  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by  his 
apprehenfions  of  the  people,  who  efteemed  John  the 
Baptift  as  a  prophet.  (Mat.  xiv.  5,  6.).  Otie  day, 
however,  while  the  king  was  celebrating  the  feftival  of 
his  birth,  with  the  principal  perfons  of  his  court,  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before  him  ;  and  pleafed 
him  fo  well,  that  he  promifed  with  an  oath  to  give  her 
whatever  ffie  ftiould  alk  of  him.  By  her  mother’s  ad¬ 
vice  (he  afked  the  head  of  John  the  Baptift  :  upon 
which  the  king  commanded  John  to  be  beheaded,  in 
prifon,  and  the  head  to  be  given  her.  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia,  to  revenge  the  affront  which  Herod  had 
offered  to  his  daughter,  declared  war  againft  him.  and 
overcame  him  in  a  very  obftinate  engagement,  Herod 
being  afterwards  detedled  as  a  party  in  Sejanus  s  con- 
fpiracy,  was  banilhed  by  the  emperor  Caius  to  Lyons 
in  Gaul ;  whither  Herodias  accompanied  him. 

This  Antipas  is  the  Herod  who,  being  at  Jerufalem 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion  (Luke  xxiii.  H-)> 
ridiculed  him,  by  dre fling  him  in  a  white  robe,  and  di¬ 
recting  him  to  be  conducted  back  to  Pilate,  as  a  mock 
king,  whofe  ambition  gave  him  no  umbrage.  1  he 
time  when  Antipas  died  is  not  known  :  however,  it  is 
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certain  be  died  in  exile,  as  well  as  Herodias.  Jofe- 
phus  fays,  that  he  died  in  Spain,  whither  Caius  upon 
his  coming  to  Gaul,  the  firft  year  of  his  banifhment, 
might  order  him  to  be  fent. 

ANTI  PATER,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  and  one 
of  Alexander  the  Great’s  geneials,  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  a  lover  of  the  fciences  •,  but  was  accufed 
of  poifoning  Alexander.  He  fubdued  the  revolted 
Thracians,  relieved  Megalopolis,  and  overthrew  the 
Spartans  there.  He  died  321  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era. 

Antipater,  an  Idumean  of  illuftrious  birth,  and 
poffeffed  of  great  riches  and  abilities,  taking  advantage 
of  the  con fu (ion  into  which  the  two  brothers  Hyrcanus 
and  Ari  dob  ulus  plunged  Judea  by  their  contetf  for 
the  office  of  high  prieit,  took  fuch  meafures  as  to  gain 
Hyrcanus  that  office,  and  under  his  government  to 
obtain  the  abi'olute  diredlion  of  all  affairs  ;  while  his 
great  abilities  and  application  to  bufintfs  made  him  io 
confiderable,  that  he' was  honoured  as  much  as  if  he 
had  been  invefted  with  the  royal  authority  in  form  : 
but  he  was  at  laft  poifoned  by  a  Jew,  named  Mala- 
chus,  43  years  before  the  Cbrillian  era.  He  left, 
among  his  other  children,  the  famous  Herod  king  of 
the  Jews. 

Ant  I  PATER,  Ctehus ,  a  Roman  hiftorian,  who  wrote 
a  hiftorv  of  the  Punic  war,  much  valued  by  Cicero. 
The  emperor  Adrian  preferred  him  to  Sslluft. 

ANT  1  PATER  of  Sidon,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  and  like- 
wife  a  poet,  commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca  :  he 
flourished  about  the  171ft  Olympiad.  We  have  feveral 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Antholoyia. 

ANTIPATHY,  in  Phyfio/ogy,  is  formed  from  the 
two  Greek  words,  «»t<  contrary ,  and  pojjion.  Li¬ 

terally  taken,  the  word  fignifies  incompatibility  :  but  for 
the  mod  part  the  term  antipathy  is  not  ufed  to  fignify 
fuch  incompatibilities  as  are  merely  phyfical  ;  it  is  re- 
ferved  to  exprefs  the  averflon  which  an  animated  or 
fenfitive  being  feel-  at  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  par¬ 
ticular  obje&s.  In  this  point  of  view,  which  is  the 
light  in  which  we  at  prefent  confider  the  term,  antipa¬ 
thy,  in  common  language,  fignifies  “  a  natural  hor¬ 
ror  and  deteftation,  an  infuperable  hatred,  an  invo¬ 
luntary  averfion,  which  a  fenfitive  being  feels  for  fome 
other  objeft,  whatever  it  is,  though  the  perfon  who 
feels  this  abhorrence  -is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  caufe, 
and  can  by  no  means  account  for  it.  Such  is,  they 
fay,  the  natural  and  reciprocal  hoftility  between  the  fa- 
lamander  and  the  tortoife  *,  between  the  toad  and  the 
weafel  ;  or  between  fneep  and  wolves.  Such  is,  the  in¬ 
vincible  averfion  of  particular  perfons  againft  cats, 
mice,  fpiders,  &c.  :  a  prepoffeflton  which  is  fometimcs 
fo  violent,  as  to  make  them  faint  at  the  fight  of  thefe 
animals.  Of  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  antipathies, 
the  ancient  naturalifls,  the  fchoolmen,  and  the  vul¬ 
gar,  form  fo  many  legends  ;  and  relate  them  as  cer¬ 
tain  facls,  that  they  may  demand  an  explication  of 
them  from  the  phih.fophers.  But  thefe  fages  begin 
with  inveftigating  whether  fuch  antipathies  actually 
exilt  or  not. 

To  explore  the  matter  without  prejudice,  we  (hall 
find  it  necefTary  to  abftraft  from  the  fubje&s  of  this 
difquiGtion,  1.  All  fuch  antipathies  as  are  not  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  as  that  which  is  fuppofcd  to  be  felt  by  hens 
at  the  found  of  a  harp  whole  firings  are  made  of  a 


fox’s  bowels,  between  the  falamander  and  tortoile,  and  Antipathy, 
between  the  weafel  and  the  toad.  Nothing  is  lefs  con-  " » 
firmed,  or  rather  nothing  is  more  falfe,  than  thele 
fa£ts,  with  which  vulgar  credulity  and  aftonifhment 
are  amufed  and  affuated  :  and  though  fome  of  thefe 
antipathies  fhould  be  afcertained,  this  would  be  no 
proof  that  the  animals  which  feel  them  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  caufes,  according  to  their  mode  and 
proportion  of  knowledge  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  no 
longer  the  antipathy  which  we  have  defined. 

2.  We  mull  abfirad  thofe  antipathies  which  can  be 
extinguilhed  or  refumed  at  pleafure  ;  thofe  ficlitious 
averfions,  which  certain  perfons  feel,  or  pretend  to  fed, 
with  affefltd  airs,  that  they  may  appear  more  precife 
and  finical,  or  Angularly  and  prodigioufiv  elegant  j 
that  they  may  feem  to  have  qualities  fo  exquifitely  fine, 
as  require  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  delicacy.  One 
who  beftows  any  attention  on  the  fubjeft,  would  be 
alronitfied  to  find  how  many  of  thefe  chimerical  aver¬ 
fions  there  are,  which  are  pretended,  and  pafied  upon 
the  world  by  thofe  who  affect  them  as  natural  and  un¬ 
conquerable. 

3.  When  we  abftra£t  thofe  averfions  the  caufes  of 
which  are  known  and  evident  •,  we  fhall  be  furprifed 
after  our  deduction  ot  thofe  pretended  antipathies  from 
the  general  fum,  how  fmall,  how  inconfiderable,  is  the 
quantity  of  thofe  which  are  conformable  to  our  defini¬ 
tion.  .Will  any  one  pretend  to  call  by  the  name  of  an¬ 
tipathy,  thofe  real,  innate,  ar.d  inconteftable  averfions 
which  prevail  between  ftitepand  wolves  ?  Their  caufe 
is  obvious  ;  the  wolf  devours  the  fheep,  and  fulfills  up¬ 
on  his  viflims  ;  and  every  animal  naturally  flits  with 
terror  from  pain  or  deftruGion  5  fheep  ought  therefore 
to  regard  wolves  with  horror,  which  for  their  nutrition 
tear  and  mangle  the  unrefiiling  prey.  From  principles 
fimilar  to  this,  arift-s  that  avtrfion  which  numbers  of 
people  feel  againft  ferpents  ;  againft  fmall  animals,  fuch 
as  reptiles  in  general,  and  the  greateft  number  of  in¬ 
fers.  During  the  credulous  and  fufceptible  period  of 
infancy,  pains  have  been  taken  to  imprtfson  our  minds 
the  frightful  idea  that  they  are  venomous  $  that  their 
bite  is  mortal  ;  that  their  fting  is  dangerous,  produc¬ 
tive  of  tormenting  inflammations  or  tumours,  and 
fotnetimes  fatal  :  they  have  been  reprefented  to  us  as 
ugly  and  fordid  j  as  being,  for  that  reafon,  pernicious 
to  thofe  who  touch  them  ;  as  poifoning  thofe  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  fwallow  them.  1  liefe  horribie 
prepofle (lions  are  induftrioufly  inculcated  from  our  in¬ 
fancy  ;  they  are  fometimes  attended  and  fupported  by 
difmal  tales,  which  are  greedily  imbibed,  and  indelibly 
engraved  on  our  memories.  It  has  been  taught  us 
both  by  precept  and  example,  when  others  at  their 
approach  have  aflumed  in  our  view  the  appearame  of 
deteftation  and  even  of  terror,  that  we  fhould  fly  from 
them,  that  we  fhould  not  touch  them.  Is  it  then  won¬ 
derful  (if  our  falfe  impreflions  as  to  this  fubjeft  have 
been  correfled  neither  by  future  rtfleftions  nor  expe¬ 
riments)  that  we  fhould  entertain,  during  our  whole 
lives,  an  averfion  for  thefe  objefls,  even  when  we 
have  forgot  the  admonitions,  the_  con verfat ions,  arvd 
examples,  which  have  taught  us  to  believe  and  appre¬ 
hend  them  as  noxious  beings  ?  and  in  proportion  to  the 
fenfibility  of  our  frame,  in  proportion  as  our  nerves 
are  irritable,  our  emotions  at  the  fight  of  what  we 
fear  will  be  more  violent,  efpecially  if  they  anticipate 
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AntinatLy.  our  expectation,  2nd  feize  us  unprepared,  though  our 

- - y- —  ideas  of  what  we  have  to  fear  from  them  are  the  moft 

eonfufed  and  indiftindt  imaginable.  To  explain  thefe 
fadls,  is  it  neceffary  to  fly  to  the  exploded  fubterfuge 
of  occult  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  to  latent  relations 
productive  of  antipathies,  of  which  no  perfon  could  ever 
form  an  idea  ? 

It  is  often  fufficient  to  influence  a  perfon  who  had 
formerly  no  averfion  for  an  objeCt,  if  he  lives  with  fome 
other  affociate  who  gives  himfelf  up  to  fuch  capricious 
panics  •,  the  habit  is  infenfibly  contracted  to  be  agitated 
with  difagreeable  emotions  at  the  prefence  of  an  ob¬ 
jeCt  which  had  been  formerly  beheld  with  indifference 
and  cold  blood.  I  was  acquainted  (fays  the  author 
of  the  article  Antipathy  in  the  French  Encyclopedic) 
with  a  perfon  of  a  very  found  underftanding,  whom 
thunder  and  lightning  by  no  means  terrified  ;  nay, 
to  whom  the  fpeCtacle  appeared  magnificent  and  the 
found  majeftic  :  yet  to  a  mind  thus  feemingly  fortified 
againft  the  infectious  terror,  no  more  was  neceffary 
than  fpending  the  fummer  with  a  friend  in  whom  the 
appearance  of  lightning  excited  the  ftrongeft  emotions, 
and  whom  the  remoteft  clap  of  thunder  affeCied  with 
extravagant  paroxyfms,  to  become  timid  in  excefs  at 
the  approach  of  thunder  ;  nor  could  he  ever  afterwards 
furmount  the  fear  which  it  infpired.  The  frightful 
ftories  of  dogs  and  cats,  which  have  killed  their  mailers, 
or  which  have  given  them  mortal  wounds,  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  infpire  a  timorous  perfon  with  aver¬ 
fion  againft  thefe  animals ;  and  if  the  olfaCfory  nerves 
of  fuch  a  perfon  be  delicate,  he  will  immediately  dif- 
cover  the  fmell  of  them  in  a  chamber  :  difturbed  by  the 
apprehenfion  which  thefe  effluvia  excite  in  his  mind, 
he  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  moft  violent  uneafinefs,  which 
is  tranquillized  when  he  is  affured  that  the  animal  is  no 
longer  in  the  room.  If  by  chance,  in  the  fearch  which 
is  made  to  calm  the  uneafinefs  of  this  timorous  per¬ 
fon,  one  of  thefe  creatures  lhould  at  laft  be  difcovered, 
every  one  prefently  exclaims,  A  miracle ;  and  admits 
the  reality  of  antipathies  into  his  creed  ;  whilft  all  this 
is  nothing  but  the  effedt  of  a  childilh  fear, .founded 
on  certain  eonfufed  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  ha¬ 
zard  which  one  may  run  with  thefe  animals.  The  anti¬ 
pathy  which  fome  people  entertain  againft  eels,  though 
they  are  eaten  by  others  with  pleafure,  arifes  from  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fear  of  ferpents,  to  which  thefe  fifties  are 
in  fome  degree  fimilar.  There  are  likewife  other  anti¬ 
pathies  which  do  not  originate  in  the  imagination,  but 
arife  from  fome  natural  incongruity  ;  fuch  as  we  often 
remark  in  children,  for  particular  kinds  of  victuals, 
with  which  their  tafte  is  not  offended,  but  which  their 
llomaehs  cannot  digeft,  and  which  are  therefore  dif- 
jjorged  as  foon  as  fwallowed. 

To  what  then  are  thofe  antipathies  of  which  we  have 
heard  fo  much,  reducible  !  Either  to  legendary  tales  ; 
or  to  averfions  againft  objedts  which  we  believe  danger¬ 
ous;  or  to  a  childilh  terror  of  imaginary  perils;  or  to 
a  difreliffi,  of  which  the  caufe  is  difguifed  ;  or  to  a  ri¬ 
diculous  affedtation  of  delicacy  ;  or  to  an  infirmity  of 
the  ftomach  ;  in  a  word,  to)  a  real  or  pretended  reluc¬ 
tance  for  things  which  are  either  inverted,  or  fuppofed 
to  be  inverted,  with  qualities  hurtful  to  us.  T06  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  preventing,  or  regulating,  the 
antipathies  of  children  ;  in  familiarizing  them  with  ob¬ 
jedts  of  every  kind ;  in  difeovering  to  them,  without 
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emotion,  fuch  as  are  dangerous  ;  in  teaching  them  the  Antipathy 
means  of  defence  and  fecurity,  or  the  methods  of  elca- 
ping  their  noxious  influence :  and,  when  the  rational  Antiphony, 
powers  are  matured  by  age,  in  refledting  on  the  na-  Y—-' 
ture  of  thofe  objects  which  we  fear,  in  afeertaining  what 
has  been  told  concerning  their  qualities,  or  in  vigor  - 
oufly  operating  upon  our  own  difpofitions  to  overcome 
thofe  vain  repugnancies  which  we  may  feel.  See  Sym¬ 
pathy,  which  is  the  oppofite  of  Antipathy. 

Antipathy,  in  Ethics ,  hatred,  averfion,  repug¬ 
nancy.  Hatred  is  entertained  againft  perfons  ;  aver¬ 
sion,  and  antipathy ,  indiferiminately  againft  perfons  or 
things  ;  and  repugnancy  againft  adtions  alone. 

Hatred  is  more  voluntary  than,  averfion,  antipathy,  or 
repugnancy.  Thefe  laft  have  greater  affinity  with  the 
animal  conftitution.  The  caufes  of  ANTIPATHY  are  lefs 
known  than  thofe  of  averfion.  Repugnancy  is  lefs  per¬ 
manent  than  either  the  one  or  the  other.  We  hate  a 
vicious  character,  we  feel  averfon  to  its  exertions  :  we 
are  affedted  with  ANTIPATHY  for  certain  perfons  at  firft 
fight ;  there  are  fome  affairs  which  we  tranfaft  with 
repugnancy. — Hatred  calumniates  ;  averfon  keeps  us  at 
a  diftance  from  certain  perfons :  antipathy  makes 
us  deteft  them  ;  repugnancy  hinders  us  from  imitating 
them. 

ANTIPATRIS  (Adts  xxiii.  31.),  a  town  of  Pa- 
leftine,  anciently  called  Caphar  Saha,  according  to  Jo- 
fephus,  but  named  Antipatris  by  Herod  the  Great,  in 
honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  It  was  fituated  in  a 
pleafant  valley  near  the  mountains,  in  the  way  from 
Jerufalem  to  Caefarea.  Jofephus  places  it  at  about  the 
diftance  of  feventeen  miles  from  Joppa. 

ANTIPEL ARGIA,  among  the  ancients,  a  law, 
whereby  children  are  obliged  to  furniffi  neceffaries  to 
their  aged  parents.  The  ciconia,  or  ftork,  is  a  bird 
famous  for  the  care  it  takes  of  its  parents  when  grown 
old.  Hence,  in  fome  Latin  writers,  this  is  rendered 
lex  ciconiaria,  or  the  ftork’s  law. 

ANTIPHONARY,  Antiphonarium,  a  fervice 
book,  which  contained  all  the  invitatories,  refponfories, 
colledls,  and  whatever  elfe  was  fung  or  faid  in  the 
choir,  except  the  leffons.  This  is  othervvife  called  re- 
fponfarium ,  from  the  refponfes  therein  contained.  The 
author  of  the  Roman  antiphonary  was  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great.  We  alfo  find  mention  of  nodturnal  and 
diurnal  antiphonaries,  for  the  ufe  of  the  daily  and  night¬ 
ly  offices  ;  fummer  and  winter  antiphonaries  ;  alfo  an¬ 
tiphonaries  for  country  churches,  &c.  By  the  provin¬ 
cial  conftitutions  of  Archbiftiop  Winchelfey,  made  at 
Merton,  A.  D.  1305,  it  is  required  that  one  of  thefe 
lhould  be  found  in  every  church  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  and  many  other  popilh 
books,  was  forbid  by  the  3d  and  4th  of  Edward  VI. 
c.  10. 

ANTIPHONY,  the  anfwer  made  by  one  choir  to. 
another,  when  the  pfalm  or  anthem  is  fung  between 
two. 

Antiphony  fometimes  denotes  a  fpecies  of  pfal- 
mody,  wherein  the  congregation  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  repeat  the  pfalms,  verfe  for  verfe,  alternate¬ 
ly.  In  this  fenfe,  antiphony  Hands  contradiftinguifhed 
from  fymphony,  where  the  whole  congregation  fings 
together. 

Antiphony  differs  from  refponforium,  becaufe  in  this 
latter  the  verfe  is  only  fpoken  by  one  perfon,  where¬ 
as 
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Antiphony  as  *n  f°rmer>  the  verfes  are  fung  by  the  two  choirs 
||  alternately.  The  original  of  antiphonal  finging  in  the 
Antiquare.  weftern  churches  is  referred  to  the  time  of  St  Am- 
‘“""V— brofe,  about  the  year  374.  That  father  is  faid  to  have 
firft  introduced  it  into  the  church  of  Milan,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  cuftom  of  the  eaftern  church,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  greater  antiquity,  though  as  to  the  time 
of  its  inftitution,  authors  are  not  agreed;  it  was  mod 
probably  introduced  at  Antioch,  between  the  year  of 
Chrift  347  and  356. 

Antiphony  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  words  given 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  pfalm,  to  which  both  the 
choirs  are  to  accommodate  their  finging. 

Antiphony,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a 
kind  of  compofition  made  of  feveral  verfes  extrafted  out 
of  different  pfalms,  adapted  to  exprefs  the  myftery  fo- 
lemnized  on  the  occafion. 

ANTIPODES,  in  Geography,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  inhabitants  of  the  globe  that  live  diametrically 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  com¬ 
pounded  of  ctin,  oppojite,  and  xrvs,  a  foot ;  becaufe  their 
feet  are  oppofite  to  each  other. 

The  antipodes  lie  under  oppofite  meridians  and  op¬ 
pofite  parallels ;  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  but  of 
oppofite  denominations,  one  being  north  and  the  other 
fouth.  They  have  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat  and 
cold,  days  and  nights  of  equal  length,  but  in  oppofite 
feafons.  It  is  noon  to  one  when  midnight  to  the  other  ; 
and  the  longell  day  with  the  one  is  the  (horteft  with 
the  other. 

Plato  is  efteemed  the  firft  who  thought  it  poflible 
that  the  antipodes  fubfifted,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
inventor  of  the  word.  As  this  philofopher  apprehended 
the  earth  to  be  fpherical,  he  had  only  one  ftep  to  make 
to  conclude  the  exiftence  of  the  antipodes. 

The  ancients,  in  general,  treated  this  opinion  with 
the  higheft  contempt  ;  never  being  able  to  conceive 
how  men  and  trees  could  fubfift  fufpended  in  the  air 
with  their  feet  upwards,  for  fo  they  apprehended  they 
mull  be  in  the  other  hemifphere. 

They  never  reflefted  that  thefe  terms  upwards  and 
downwards  are  merely  relative  ;  and  fignify  only  near¬ 
er  to,  or  farther  from,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  com¬ 
mon  centre  to  which  all  heavy  bodies  gravitate  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  our  antipodes  have  not  their  feet  up¬ 
wards  and  head  downwards  any  more  than  ourfelves ; 
becaufe  they,  like  us,  have  their  feet  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  their  heads  farther  from  it.  To  have 
the  head  downwards  and  feet  upwards,  is  to  place  the 
body  in  a  diredlion  of  gravity  tending  from  the  feet  to 
the  head  :  but  this  cannot  be  fuppofed  with  regard  to 
the  antipodes;  for  they,  like  us,  tend  toward  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  in  a  diredlion  from  head  to  foot. 

ANTIPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Anti- 
BES,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  a  colony  of  the  Maf- 
filians,  near  the  river  Verus,  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis 
(Livy),  three  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Nice.  E.  Long.  7. 
N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

ANTIQUARE,  among  Roman  lawyers,  properly 
denotes  the  rejefling  of  a  new  law,  or  refufing  to  pafs 
it.  In  which  fenfe,  anliquatwg  differs  from  abrogating ; 
as  the  latter  imports  the  annulling  an  old  law,  the  for¬ 
mer  the  rejecting  a  new  one. 

Antiquare  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  law’s  growing  obfo- 
lete,  or  into  difufe,  cither  by  age  or  non-obforvance. 


ANTIQUARII,  a  name  given  to  copiers  of  old  Antiquarn, 
books.  After  the  decline  of  learning  among  the  Ro-  Ar.tiquarjr. 
mans,  and  when  many  religious  houfes  were  eredled, y— — ^ 
learning  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ;  the 
greateft  number  of  whom  were  regulars,  and  lived  in 
monafteries.  In  thefe  houfes  were  many  induftrious 
men  who  were  continually  employed  in  making  new 
copies  of  old  books,  either  for  the  ufe  of  the  monaftery 
or  for  their  own  emolument.  Thefe  writing  monks 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Antiquarii .  They 
deprived  the  poor  librarii,  or  common  feriptores,  of  great 
part  of  their  bufinefs,  fo  that  thefe  found  it  difficult  to 
sain  a  fubfiftence  for  themfelves  and  families.  This 
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put  them  upon  finding  out  more  expeditious  methods  of 
tranferibing  books.  They  formed  the  letters  fmaller, 
and  made  ufe  of  more  jugations  and  abbreviations  than 
had  been  ufual.  They  proceeded  in  this  manner  till 
the  letters  became  exceedingly  fmall ;  the  abbrevia¬ 
tions  were  very  numerous,  and  extremely  difficult  to 
be  read.  This  in  fome  meafure  accounts  for  the  great 
variety  of  hands  in  the  fpecies  of  writing  called  Mo¬ 
dern  Gothic.  When  a  number  of  copies  were  to  be 
made  of  the  fame  work,  it  was  ufual  to  employ  feveral 
perfons  at  the  fame  time  in  writing  it  ;  each  perfon, 
except  him  who  wrote  the  firft  Ikin,  began  where  his 
fellow  was  to  leave  off. 

ANTIQUARY,  a  perfon  who  ftudies  and  fearches 
after  monuments  and  remains  of  antiquity  ;  as  old  me¬ 
dals,  books,  ftatues,  fculptures,  and  inferiptions ;  and, 
in  general,  all  curious  pieces  that  may  afford  any  light 
into  antiquity. 

In  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  there  were 
perfons  of  diftindtion  called  antiquaries ,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  to  (how  ftrangers  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  to 
explain  the  ancient  inferiptions,  and  to  give  them  all 
the  affiftance  they  could  in  this  way  of  learning. — 

Paufanias  calls  thefe  antiquaries  'Ed^yrerxi.  The  Sici¬ 
lians  call  them  myjiagogi. 

There  was  an  ancient  college  of  antiquaries  eredled 
in  Ireland  by  Ollamh  Fodhla,  700  years  before  Chrift, 
for  compofing  a  hiftory  of  that  country  :  And  to  this, 
fay  the  Irifh  hiftorians,  it  is  owing  that  the  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  that  kingdom  may  be  traced  back  beyond 
thofe  of  mod  other  nations. 

There  is  a  fociety  of  antiquaries  in  London,  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  Edinburgh,  incorporated  by  the  king’s  charter. 

See  Society. 

Antiquary  is  alfo  ufed  by  ancient  writers  for  the 
keeper  of  the  antiquarium  or  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

The  officer  is  otherwife  called  archceota,  or  antiquary 
of  a  king,  a  prince,  a  (late  or  the  like. 

Henry  VIII.  gave  John  Leland  the  title  of  his  an¬ 
tiquary ;  a  title  which,  fays  the  author  of  his  life,  no¬ 
body  ever  enjoyed  befides  himfelf.  But  the  reftridlion, 
we  fuppofe,  was  only  intended  to  be  underftood  in  re- 
fpedl  of  the  kings  of  England.  M.  Schott,  we  find, 
had  the  title  of  antiquary  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  ; 

P.  Pedruzzi,  that  of  antiquary  of  the  duke  of  Parma  ; 

M.  Galland  refided  fome  time  in  Turkey  under  the  title 
of  antiquary  of  the  king  of  France. — The  univerfity  of 
Oxford  have  ft  ill  their  antiquary,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  cujlos  archivorum. — The  kings  of  Sweden 
have  been  at  great  expences  in  order  to  illuftrate  the 
antiquity  of  their  country,  having  eftabliftied  an  aca¬ 
demy  of  antiquaries  with  this  fingle  view.— The  office 
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of  tne  ancient  Irifh  antiquaries  was  to  preferve  the  ge-  antiquities  form  a  fcience  very  extenfive  and  very  com- 
nealogies  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  to  correCt  the  regal  plicated,  and  with  which  only  a  very  iinall  acquaintance 
tables  of  fuccefiion,  and  deliver  down  the  pedigree  of  could  have  been  attainable  by  any  one  man,  if  our  pre- 
every  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  family.  ~  ’  ' 

ANTIQUATED,  fomething  obfolete,  out  of  date, 
or  out  of  ufe. 

ANTIQUE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  is 
ancient  :  but  the  term  is  chiefly  ufed  by  fculptors, 
painters,  and  architects,  to  denote  fuch  pieces  of  their 
different  arts  as  were  made  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Thus  we  fay,  an  antique  buff,  an  antique 
ftatue,  &c. 

Antique  is  fomething  contradiftinguifhed  from  an¬ 
cient ,  which  fignifies  a  lefs  degree  of  antiquity.  Thus, 
antique  architecture  is  frequently  diftinguifhed  from  an¬ 
cient  architecture. 

ANTIQUITIES,  a  term  implying  all  teffimonies, 
or  authentic  accounts,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of 
ancient  nations.  Bacon  calls  antiquities  the  wrecks  of 
hifory ,  or  fuch  particulars  as  induftrious  and  learned 
perfons  have  collected  from  genealogies,  infcriptions, 
monuments,  coins,  names,  etymologies,  archives,  in- 
ftruments,  fragments  of  hiltory,  &c. 

Antiquities  form  a  very  extenfive  fcience,  including 
“  an  hifforical  knowledge  of  the  edifices,  magiftrates, 
offices,  habiliments,  manners,  cuftoms,  ceremonies, 
worftiip,  and  other  objeCts  worthy  of  curiofity,  of  all 
the  principal  ancient  nations  of  the  earth.” 

This  fcience  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity,  but 
is  indifpenfable  to  the  theologian  ;  who  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
to  enable  him  properly  to  explain  numberlels  paffages 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teffaments  :  to  the  lawyer,  who, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  can  never  well  underffand  and  properly  apply 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  laws  :  to  the  phyfician 
and  the  philofopher,  that  they  may  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  principles  of  the  phyfic 
and  philofophy  of  the  ancients  :  to  the  critic,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  underffand  and  interpret  ancient  au¬ 
thors  :  to  the  orator  and  poet  •,  who  will  be  thereby 
enabled  to  ornament  their  writings  with  numberlefs 
images,  allufions,  companions,  &c. 

Antiquities  are  divided  into  facred  and  profane,  into 
public  and  private,  univerfal  and  particular,  &c.  It  is 
true,  that  the  antiquaries  (efpecially  fuch  as  are  infeCted 
with  a  fpirit  of  pedantry,  and  the  number  of  thefe  is 
great)  frequently  carry  their  inquiries  too  far,  and  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in  laborious  refearches  after  learned 


trifles  ;  but  the  abufe  of  a  fcience  ought  never  to  make 
us  negleCt  the  applying  it  to  rational  and  ufeful  pur- 
pofes. 

Many  antiquaries  alfo  reffrain  their  learned  labours  t  > 
the  eclairciffement  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome  :  but  this  field  is  far  too  confined,  and  by  no 
means  contains  the  whole  of  this  fcience,  feeing  it 
properly  includes  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Perfians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Hetrufcans, 
Germans,  and,  in  general,  all  thofe  principal  nations 
mentioned  in  ancient  hiftory  :  fo  far  as  any  accounts 
of  them  are  come  down  to  us. 

If  to  the  general  fubjeCts  above-mentioned  we  add 
the  particular  ftudy  of  antiques,  of  the  ftatues,  bafs- 
reliefs,  and  the  precious  relicks  of  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  camaieus,  medals,  & c.  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 


deceffors  had  not  prepared  the  way  lor  us  •,  if  they  had 
not  left  us  fuch  ineftimable  works  as  thofe  of  Gronovi- 
us,  Graevius,  Montfaucon,  Count  Caylus,  Winckelman, 
the  Hebraic  antiquities  of  D.  Iken  of  Bremen,  the 
Grecian  antiquities  of  Brunnings,  the  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Nieupoort,  and  efpecially  that  work  which  is 
entitled  Bib/iografi/iia  Antiquaria  Joh.  Alberti  Fobricii, 
proieflor  at  Hamburgh,  & c.  &c.  Nor  muff  we  here 
forget  that  very  valuable  work,  with  which  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr  Robert  Wood  has  lately  enriched  this 
fcience,  and  which  is  fo  well  known,  and  fo  juftly 
efteemed  by  all  true  connoiffeurs,  under  the  title  of  the 
Ruins  of  Palmyra ,  and  thofe  of  Baalbec.  It  is  by  this 
work  that  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  the  tafte  and  elegance,  of  the  buildings 
of  the  ancients.  We  here  fee  that  the  invention  of 
thefe  matters  is  not  all  owing  to  the  Greeks,  but  that 
there  were  other  nations  who  ferved  them  as  models. 
For  though  many  of  the  edifices  of  Palmyra  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  to  Odenatus 
and  his  wife  Zenobia,  who  reigned  thereabout  the  year 
264,  yet  there  are  found  at  the  fame  place  ruins  of 
buildings  that  appear  to  be  of  far  greater  antiquity, 
and  that  are  not  lefs  beautiful.  The  ancient  Perfe- 
polis  is  fufRcient  to  prove  this  affertion._  When  we 
duly  refkCt  on  all  thefe  matters,  and  efpecially  if  we 
attempt  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  this  fcience,  we 
{hall  foon  be  convinced  that  it  but  ill  becomes  a  petit- 
maitre  to  laugh  at  a  learned  antiquary. 

The  knowledge  of  thofe  monuments  of  the  ancients, 
the  works  of  fculpture,  ftatuary,  graving,  painting,  &c. 
which  they  call  antiques ,  requires  a  ftriCt  attention 
with  regard  to  the  matter  itfelf  on  which  the  art  has 
been  exercifed  5  as  the  wax,  clay,  wood,  ivory,  ftones 
of  every  kind,  marble,  flint,  bronze,  and  every  fort  of 
metal.  We  fhould  begin  by  learning  on  what  mat¬ 
ter  each  ancient  nation  principally  worked,  and  in 
which  of  the  fine  arts  they  excelled  :  For  the  matter 
itfelf,  as  the  different  forts  of  marble,  compofitions  of 
metals,  and  the  fpecies  of  precious  ftones,  ferve  fre¬ 
quently  to  characterize  the  true  antique,  and  to  dif- 
cover  the  counterfeit.  The  connoiffeurs  pretend  alfo 
to  know,  by  certain  diftinCt  characters  in  the  defign 
and  execution  of  a  work  of  art,  the  age  and  nation 
where  it  was  made.  They  find,  moreover,  in  the  in¬ 
vention  and  execution,  a  degree  of  excellefice  which 
modern  artifts  are  not  able  to  imitate.  Now,  though 
in  general,  the  great  merit  of  the 
(hould  not,  however, 
into  a  blind  fuperfti- 
tion.  There  are  pieces  of  antiquity  of  everv  fort, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  fome  that  are  perfeClly 
excellent  :  and  others  fo  wretched,  that  the  meaneff 
among  modern  artifts  would  not  acknowledge  them. 
The  mixture  of  the  good  and  bad  has  taken  place  in 
all  fubjeCts,  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations.  The  mif- 
fortune  is,  that  mnft  of  our  great  antiquaries  have 
been  fo  little  {killed  in  flefigning  as  fcarcelv  to  know 
how  to  draw  a  circle  with  a  pair  of  compafles.  It  is 
prejudice,  therefore,  which  frequently  direCls  them  to 
give  the  palm  to  the  ancient-,  rathqr  than  a  judgment 
direCled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  art.  That  character 
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Anfiquity  of  expreffion  which  they  find  fo  marvellous  in  the 
||  works  of  antiquity,  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
Antifeptics.  chimera.  They  pretend  that  the  ariifts  of  our  days 
conftantty  exaggerate  their  expreflions  j  that  a  modern 
Bacchus  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  diftrafted  with 
intoxication  j  that  a  Mercury  feems  to  be  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  fury  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  let  them 
not  decide  too  haftilv.  Almoft  all  the  antique  figures 
are  totally  void  of  all  fpirit  of  expreffion  ;  we  are  forced 
to  guefs  at  their  charadlers.  Every  artificial  expreffion 
requires,  moreover,  to  be  fomewhat  exaggerated.  A 
llatue  or  portrait  is  an  inanimate  figure  ;  and  muft 
therefore  have  a  very  different  effeCt  from  one  which, 
bein'*  endowed  with  life,  has  the  mufcles  conftantlv  in 
play,  and  where  the  co  .tinual  change  of  the  features, 
the  motion  of  the  eyes,  and  the  looks  more  orlefs  lively, 
eafily  and  clearly  exprefs  the  paffions  and  fentiments. 
Whereas,  in  a  figure,  that  i:  the  produce  of  art,  the  de¬ 
licate  touches,  that  Ihould  exprefs  the  paffions,  are  loft 
to  the  eyes  of  the  fpeftaters  :  they  muft  therefore  be 
ft  ruck  by  ftrong  bold  characters,  which  can  affeft 
them  at  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye.  A  very  moderate 
artift  is  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  is  not  to 
give  his  figures  extravagant  expreflions,  or  to  place  them 
in  dillorted  attitudes. 

ANTIQUITY  fignifies  time  or  ages  paft  long  ago. 
Thus,  we  fay,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  &c. 

Antiquity  is  aifo  ufed  to  denote  the  works  or  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity.  See  Antiquities. 

Antiquity  likewife  expreffes  the  great  age  of  a 
thing  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  antiquity  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  the  antiquity  of  a  kingdom. 

ANTIRRHINUM,  Snap-dragon,  or  Calves 
Snout.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANTIRRHIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promon¬ 
tory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  bay,  where  it  is 
fcarce  a  mile  broad,  and  where  it  leparates  yEiolia  from 
the  Peloponnefus ;  fo  called  from  its  oppofite  situation 
to  Rhium  in  Peloponnefus  (Pliny)  :  both  are  now  cell¬ 
ed  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 

ANTISABB  ATARIANS,  a  modern  religious  feft 
who  oppofe  the  obfervance  of  the  Chriftlan  fr.bbath. 
The  great  principle  of  the  Antifabbatarians  is,  that  the 
Jewifti  fabbath  was  only  of  ceremonial,  not  moral  obli¬ 
gation  j  and  confequently  is  a’oolifhed  by  the  coming  of 
Chrift. 

AN PISAGOGE,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  differing 
little  from  that  called  concejjion.  The  following  paffage 
from  Cicero  is  an  inftance  of  it  :  Diffici/is  ratio  belli  ge- 
rendi  ;  at  plena  fdei,  plena  pietatis  :  et  f  dicas ,  tnagnus 
labor ,  multa  pericula  proponuntur  ;  at  gloria  ex  his  im- 
mortalis  ejl  confecutura.  See  Concession. 

ANTISCII,  in  Geography ,  people  who  live  on  dif¬ 
ferent  lides  of  the  equator,  whofe  fhadows  at  noon  are 
proje&ed  oppofite  ways.  Thus  the  people  of  the  north 
are  Antifcii  to  thofe  of  the  fouth  :  t lie  one 
their  (hadows  at  noon  towards  the  north 
other  towards  the  fouth  pole. 

ANTISCORBU  TICS,  medicines  good  in  fcorbu- 
tic  cafe£. 

ANTISEP  I  ICS  (froia  ay ti  and  (njirTo?  putrid ,  of 
mr-u  to  putrify),  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  fubftances 
as  refill  putrefaction. 

We  have  fome  curious  experiments  in  relation  to  an- 
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pole,  and  the 


tifeptic  fubftances  by  Dr  Pringle,  who  has  afeertaintd  Antifq 
their  feveral  virtues.  Thus,  in  order  to  fettle  the  an-  — v- 
tifeptic  virtue  of  falts,  he  compared  it  with  that  of 
common  fea  fait ;  which  being  one  of  the  weakeft,  he 
fuppofes  equal  to  unity,  and  expreffes  the  proportional 
ftrength  of  the  reft  by  higher  numbers,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 


Sea  fait 
Sal  gemmae 
Tartar  vitriolated 
Spiriius  Mindereri 
Tartarus  folubilis 
Sal  diureticus 
Crude  fal  ammoniac 


Salts,  their  antifeptic  virtue. 

Saline  mixture 


2 

2 

2 

2  + 
3 


Nitre 

Salt  of  hartfhorn 
Salt  of  wormwood 
Borax 

Salt  of  amber 
Alum 


3 

4  + 
4  + 
4  + 

12  + 
2C  -j- 

3°  + 


In  this  table  the  proportions  are  marked  in  integral 
numbers:  only  to  fome  there  is  added  the  fign  to 
fhow,  that  thofe  falts  are  poffeffed  of  a  ftronger  anti¬ 
feptic  virtue  than  the  number  in  the  table  expreffes,  by 
fome  fractions  :  unlefs  in  the  three  laft,  where  the  fame 
fign  imports  that  the  fait  may  be  ftronger  by  fome 
units. 

Some  refinous  and  other  fubftances  even  exceed  the 
antifeptic  virtues  of  the  neutral  falts  ;  thus  myrrh,  afa- 
feetida,  terra  japonica,  and  aloes,  are  at  leaft  12  times 
more  antifeptic  than  fea  fait.  Two  grains  of  cam¬ 
phor  are  equivalent  to  6 0  grains  of  that  fait.  An  infu- 
fion  of  a  few  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  in  pow¬ 
der,  exceeds  12  times  its  weight  of  fea  fait.  Chamo¬ 
mile  flowers  have  nearly  the  fame  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ty.  The  Jefuits  bark,  has  it  alfo.  Eefides  thefe,  pep¬ 
per,  g^ger,  faffron,  contrayerva  root,  are  12  times 
more  antifeptic  than  fea  fait.  Dried  fage,  rhubarb, 
the  root  of  the  wild  valerian,  mint,  angelica,  ground 
ivy,  fenna,  green  tea,  red  rofes,  wormwood,  muliard, 
and  horfe  radifti,  were  likewife  found  more  antifeptic 
than  the  ftandard. 

To  the  clafs  of  antifeptic  medicines  may  likewife  be 
added  fermented  liquors,  acids,  fpirits,  and  even  thofe 
plants  called  anti-acids,  and  erroneoufly  fuppofed  haft- 
eners  of  putrefaftion,  particularly  horfe  radifti.  Now 
vegetables,  pofftffing  this  virtue,  are  the  more  valuable, 
in  that  being  ufually  free  of  acrimony,  they  may  be 
taken  in  much  greater  quantities  than  either  fpirits, 
acids,  refins,  or  even  the  neutral  falts. 

Antifeptics  are  preferibed  in  all  putrid,  malignant, 
and  peftilential  cafes.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  different  kinds  of  them  are  to  be  given  in  different 
difeafes,  and  even  in  different  ftages  of  the  fame  dif- 
eafe.  Thus,  the  bark  is  a  fpeeific  in  gangrene,  when 
the  veffels  are  relaxed,  and  the  blood  refolved  or  dif- 
pofed  to  putrefaction  ;  but  will  fail,  if  the  veffels  are 
too  full,  or  the  blood  be  too  thick.  With  the  fame 
caution  is  the  bark  to  be  ufed  in  wounds,  viz.  chiefly  in 
cafes  of  abforbed  matter,  when  it  infedls-  the  humours, 
and  brings  on  a  heClic  fever. 

By  the  great  antifeptic  virtue  of  alum,  the  bark,  and 
other  aftringents,  it  ftiould  feem,  that  aftriftion  had  no 
Tonal  1  ftiare  in  the  cure  of  putrid  diforders  ,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  very  nature  of  putrefaClion  confifts  in  a  repa¬ 
ration  or  difunion  of  the  parts.  But  as  aftringents  arc 
improper  to  be  adminillered  in  manv  cafes,  contrayer- 
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Antii'paf-  va  root,  fnake  root,  camphor,  &c.  may  fupply  their 
modics  place.  which,  though  highly  antifeptic,  have  very 

Antitadfte.  or  any>  °f  an  aftringent  quality. 

1 — t-  1  ■  ANTISPASMODICS,  are  medicines  proper  for 
the  cure  of  fpafms  and  convulfions.  Opium,  balfam 
of  Peru,  and  the  effential  oils  of  many  vegetables,  are 
the  principal  in  this  clafs  of  medicines.  Opium  ex¬ 
cels,  for  its  immediate  effefts.  Peruvian  balfam,  in 
many  inftances,  produces  more  lafting  benefit  than  opi¬ 
um,  and  fometimes  fueceeds  where  opium  fails.  As 
antifpafmodics,  the  effential  oils  differ  in  this  from  opi¬ 
um,  that  they  aft  more  on  a  particular  part  than  on 
the  fyftem  in  general,  and  have  no  foporific  effeft. 
Some  medicines  remove  fpafms  by  immediate  contaft, 
as  affes  milk,  cream,  oil  of  almonds  ;  others  by  repel¬ 
ling  heat,  as  gas,  fulphur,  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  &.C. 
And  where  the  ftriftures  are  produced  by  inanition 
and  a  defeft  of  vital  heat,  fpafms  are  removed  by  thofe 
medicines  that  reftore  the  vis  vitee,  fuch  as  valerian, 
caftor,  mulk,  &c. 

ANTISTASIS,  in  Oratory ,  a  defence  of  an  aftion 
from  the  confideration  that,  had  it  been  omitted,  worfe 
would  have  enfued.  This  is  called  by  Latin  writers 
comparutivum  argumentum ;  fuch,  e.  g.  would  be  the 
general’s  defence  who  had  made  an  inglorious  capitu¬ 
lation,  That,  without  it,  the  whole  army  muff  have 
perifhed. 

ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  and  found¬ 
er  of  the  Cynics.  He  was  born  at  Athens,  and  paffed 
the  former  part  of  his  life  as  a  foldier.  Having  after¬ 
wards  been  an  attendant  at  the  leftures  of  Socrates,  he 
was  principally  charmed  with  thofe  exhortations  of  that 
great  philofopher,  which  perfuaded  to  frugality,  to  tem¬ 
perance,  and  to  moderation  ;  thefe  Anlilthenes  was  re- 
iolved  to  praftife  by  carrying  every  precept  to  its  ut- 
moft  extent.  Permitting  therefore  his  beard  to  grow, 
he  went  about  the  flreets  in  a  thread-bare  coat,  fcarcely 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  common  beggar.  He  prided 
himfelf  upon  the  moft  rigid  virtue,  and  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  attack  the  vicious  wherever  he  found  them. 
This  gave  him  fome  reputation  in  the  city;  but  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that,  in  a  place  fo  very  luxurious  as  A- 
thens,  he  had  more  enemies  than  difciples.  His  phi- 
lofophy  confided  rather  in  aftion  than  fpeculation  :  it 
was  therefore  his  confiant  maxim,  That  to  be  virtuous 
was  to  be  happy,  and  that  all  virtue  confided  in  ac¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  wife  man  Ihould  live  for  himfelf,  con¬ 
tented  in  all  fituations,  and  happy  alone  in  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  own  virtue.  He  acknowledged  no¬ 
thing  to  be  good  but  what  was  honourable  ;  and  affert- 
ed,  that  virtue  might  be  acquired  by  praftice.  Laer¬ 
tius  tells  us  there  were  10  tomes  of  his  works ;  and  he 
has  given  us  many  of  his  apophthegms. 

ANTISTOCHEON,  in  Grammar ,  the  ufing  one 
letter  indead  of  another  :  as  olli  for  illi. 

ANTISTROPHE,  in  Grammar ,  a  figure  by  which 
two  things  mutually  depending  on  one  another,  are 
reciprocally  converted  ;  as,  the  fervant  of  the  rnafer, 
the  mafer  of  the  fervant. 

Antistrophe,  among  lyric  poets,  that  part  of  a 
fong  and  dance  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  which 
was  performed  before  the  altar,  in  returning  from 
wed  to  ead  ;  in  oppofition  to  drophe.  See  Strophe 
and  Ode. 

ANTITACT./E,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of 


Gnoflics,  who  held,  that  God  was  good  and  juft,  but  Antithenar 
that  a  creature  had  created  evil ;  and  coniequently  || 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  oppofe  this  author  of  evil,  in  or-  Antitypes, 
der  to  avenge  God  of  his  adverfary.  v . V” 

ANTITHENAR,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  to 
the  adduftor  indicis.  See  Anatomy,  Table  'of  the. 

Mufcles. 

AN1ITHESIS,  \n  Rhetoric,  a  contrail  or  oppofi- 
tion  of  words  or  fentiments.  Such  is  that  of  Cicero, 
in  the  fecond  Catilinarian  :  “  On  one  fide  Hands  mo- 
defty,  on  the  other  impudence  ;  on  one  fidelity,  on 
the  other  deceit ;  here  piety,  there  facrilege ;  here 
continency,  there  lull,  &c.”  Such  alfo  is  that  of  Au- 
guftus  to  fome  feditious  young  men,  Audite ,  juve/ies , 
fenem ,  quern  juvenem  fenes  audivere.  Such  again  is 
that  of  Seneca  :  Cura:  iceves  loquuntur,  ingentesflupent. 

And  that  of  Virgil ; 

Fleeter e  f  nequeo  fuperos,  Acheronta  movebo. 

St  Auguftine,  Seneca,  Salvian,  and  many  other  an¬ 
cient  writers,  feem  greatly  to  affeft  antithefes ;  but  a- 
mong  the  moderns  they  are  generally  decried.  Defma- 
retz  reprefents  them  as  the  favourites  of  young  writers. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  modern  antithefis. 

- Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  o’erflowing,  full. 

Antithesis  is  fometimes  ufed  for  controverfy.  In 
this  fenl’e,  we  meet  with  antithetic  method,  antithetic .. 
difeourfes,  &c.  Marcion  compofed  a  volume  of  Anti¬ 
thefes,  or  contrarieties  and  oppofitions  between  the  lav/ 
and  the  gofpel. 

ANTITRAGUS  musculus,  in  Anatomy ,  a  mufcle 
of  the  ear.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

ANTITR I  NIT  ARI  AN  S,  thofe  who  deny  the 
trinity,  and  teach  that  there  are  not  three  perfons  in* 
the  Godhead.  Thus  the  Samofatenians  who  do  not 
believe  the  diftinftion  of  perlons  in  God  ;  the  Arians, 

W'ho  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  and  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  who  deny  that  of  the  Ploly  Spirit,  are  all  pro- 
peily  Antitrinitarians.  Among  the  moderns,  Antitri- 
nitarians  are  particularly  underftood  of  Socinians,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  Unitarians. 

The  Bibliotheca  Antitrinitariorum ,  or  Antitrinitarian 
Library,  is  a  pollhumous  work  of  Chriftopher  Sandius, 
an  eminent  Antitrinitarian  ;  wherein  he  gives  a  lift, 
digefted  in  order  of  time,  of  all  the  Socinian  or  mo¬ 
dern  Antitrinitarian  authors,  with  a  brief  account  of 
their  lives,  and  a  catalogue  of  their  works.  See  Uni¬ 
tarian. 

ANTITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying 
a  type  or  figure  correfponding  to  fome  other  type. 

The  word  antitype  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  ;  viz.  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  24.  and 
in  St  Peter,  1  Eph.  iii.  21.  where  its  genuine  import 
has  been  much  controverted.  The  former  fays,  that 
“  Chrift  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  which  are,  avTiTVprx,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of 
the  true — now  to  appear,  in  the  preience  of  God  for 
us.”  Now  tustb;  fignifies  the  pattern  by  which  another 
thing  is  made  ;  and  as  Mofes  was  obliged  to  make  the 
tabernacle,  and  all  things  in  it,  according  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  fhown  him  in  the  mount,  the  tabernacle  fo  form¬ 
ed  was  the  antitypt  of  what  was  fhown  to  Pvloles :  any 
thing,  therefore,  formed  according  to  a  model  or  pat¬ 
tern* 
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Antitype  tern, ‘is  an  antitype.  In  the  latter  paffage,  the  apoftle 
||  fpeaking  of  Noah’s  flood,  and  the  deliverance  only  of 
Antoine.  eighc  perfons  in  the  ark.  from  it,  fays  £1  xcti  nua;  am- 
rirrc?  yvtraQ i  ganTiepa,  Baptifm  being  an  antitype  to 
that ,  now  faves  us  ;  not  putting  away  the  Jilth  of  the 
f.ej b,  but  the  anfwer  of  a  good  confcience  towards  God, 
fgc.  The  meaning  is,  that  righteoufnefs,  or  the  an¬ 
fwer  of  a  good  confcience  towards  God,  now  faves  us 
by  means  of  the  refurveflion  of  Chrift,  as  formerly 
righteoufnefs  faved  thefe  eight  perfons  by  means  of  the 
ark,  during  the  flood.  The  word  antitype,  therefore, 
here  fignifies  a  general  fimilitude  of  circumftances; 
and  the  particle  a,  whereunto,  refers,  not  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  antecedent,  vpareg,  water,  but  to  all  that  pre¬ 
cedes. 

Antitype,  among  the  ancient  Greek  fathers,  and 
in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fymbols  of 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament.  Hence  it  hath  been 
argued,  by  many  Proteftants,  that  the  Greeks  do  not 
really  believe  the  doffrine  of  tranfubftantiation  ;  be- 
caufe  they  call  the  bread  and  wine  antitypes ,  am rvsta, 
q.  d.  figures,  fimilitudes  ;  and  this  even  after  the  con- 
fecration. 

ANTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of  the 
Volfci,  (Livy)  ;  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  yet  with¬ 
out  a  harbour,  becaufe  they  had  a  neighbouring  ham¬ 
let  called  Ceno,  with  a  harbour,  (Strabo).  The  Ro¬ 
mans  gained  their  firfl:  reputation  in  naval  affairs  a- 
gainft  the  Antiates ;  part  of  whofe  fhips  they  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  arfenal  of  Rome,  and  part  they  burnt ;  and 
with  their  beaks  or  roftra  adorned  the  pulpit  erefted 
in  the  forum,  thence  called  Rofra,  (Livy,  Florus). 
Here  Rood  a  famous  temple  of  Fortune,  (Horace). 
Addifon  fays,  there  were  two  Fortunee  worfhipped  at 
Antium. — It  is  now  extinft,  but  the  name  ftill  remains 
in  the  Capo  d ’  Anzo. 

ANTIVARI,  a  ftrong  town  cf  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Dalmatia,  a  Greek  archbiffiop’s  fee,  and  fubjeifl  to 
the  Turks.  E.  Long.  29.  15.  N-  Lat.  43.  o. 

ANTIVIRGILIAN  husbandry,  an  appellation 
given  to  Mr  TulPs  new  method  of  horfe-hoeing  huf- 
bandry.  See  Agriculture. 

ANTLER,  among  fportfmen,  a  flart  or  branch  of 
a  deer’s  attire. 

Brow  ANTLER,  denotes  the  branch  next  the  head  ; 

and, 

Bes- ANTLER,  the  branch  next  above  the  brow  ant¬ 
ler. 

ANTLIA,  an  ancient  machine,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  our  pump.  Hence  the  phrafe  in  antliam  con- 
demnan,  according  to  the  critics,  denotes  a  kind  of  pu- 
nifhment  whereby  criminals  were  condemned  to  drain 
ponds,  ditches,  or  the  like. 

ANTOEICI,  in  Geography,  thofe  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the 
fame  diflance  from  the  equator  :  the  one  toward  the 
north,  and  the  other  toward  the  fouth.  Hence  they 
have  the  fame  longitude  :  and  their  latitude  is  alfo  the 
fame,  but  of  a  different  denomination.  They  are  in  the 
fame  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  but  in  oppofite  paral¬ 
lels.  They  have  precifely  the  fame  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  but  oppofite  feafons ;  and  the  night  of  the  one 
is  always  equal  to  the  day  of  the  other. 

ANTOINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vienne,  with  a  celebrated  abbey.  It  is 


Rated  among  the  mountains,  13  miles  caff  of  Lyons.  Antona 
E.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  45.  43.  '  || 

ANiONA,  (Tacitus);  a  river  of  Britain,  which  Antonides. 
Camden  fuppofes  to  be  a  faulty  reading  for  Avuona  ” 
or  Aufona,  (the  Avon). 

ANTONACUM,  Antonnacum,  or  Antunna- 
cum,  a  town  of  the  Treviri  ;  now  Andernacli,  below 
Coblentz.  E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

ANlONIA,  a  citadel  of  Jerufalem,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  in  Jcfephus  :  who  fays,  that  Hircanus, 
the  firft  high-priefi:  of  that  name,  built  Baris  near  the 
temple,  a  houfe  with  turrets,  where  he  generally  re- 
fided.  Herod  afterwards  made  it  ftronger,  for  the  fe- 
curity  and  defence  of  ike  temple  ;  and  in  honour  of 
Mark  Antony,  who  then  commanded  in  the  eaft,  called 
it  Antonia.  It  was  very  extenfive,  and  could  accommo¬ 
date  a  Roman  legion  ;  from  it  there  was  a  full  view  of 
the  temple. 

Antonia,  Saint,  a  town  of  France,  in  Rouer- 
gue,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rhodez,  whofe  fortifications  are 
demolifhed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aveiron.  E.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

ANTONIAN  waters,  medicinal  waters  of  Ger¬ 
many,  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  efteemed  good  in 
many  chronic  and  hypochondriac  cafes.  See  Tons-  * 
TEIN. 

ANTONIANO,  Silvio,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
who  raifed  himfelf  from  a  low  condition  by  his  merit, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1540.  When  he  was  but 
ten  years  old,  he  could  make  verfes  upon  any  fubjeft 
propofed  to  him  ;  and  thefe  fo  excellent,  though  pro¬ 
nounced  extempore,  that  even  a  man  of  genius  could  not 
compofe  the  like  without  a  good  deal  of  time  and  pains. 

The  duke  of  Ferrara  coming  to  Rome,  to  congratulate 
Marcellus  II.  upon  his  being  raifed  to  the  pontificate, 
was  fo  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano,  that  he 
carried  him  to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able  mailers 
to  inftruft  him  in  all  the  fciences.  From  thence  he  was 
fent  for  by  Pius  IV.  who  made  him  profeffor  of  the. 
belles  lettres  in  the  college  at  Rome.  Antoniano  filled 
this  place  with  fo  much  reputation,  that,  on  the  day 
when  he  began  to  explain  the  oration  pro  Marco  Mar¬ 
cello,  he  had  a  vail  crowd  of  auditors,  and  among  thefe 
no  lels  than  25  cardinals.  He  was  afterwards  chofen 
rettor  of  the  college ;  and  after  the  death  of  Pius  IV. 
being  feized  with  a  fpirit  of  devotion,  he  joined  himfelf 
to  Philip  Neri,  and  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to 
the  facred  college,  offered  him  by  Pius  V.  which  he 
executed  for  25  years  with  the  reputation  of  an  honell 
and  able  man.  He  refufed  a  bilhopric  which  Grego¬ 
ry  XIV.  would  have  given  him;  but  he  accepted  the 
office  of  fecretary  to  the  briefs,  offered  him  by  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  who  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  cardinal.  Antoniano  killed  himfelf  by  too 
great  fatigue  :  for  he  fpent  whole  nights  in  writing 
letters  ;  which  brought  on  a  ficknefs,  whereof  lie  died, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  with  fuch  tale 
and  fluency,  that  he  never  almoft  made  any  blot  or 
rafure;  and  it  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  preferred  the 
flower  of  his  virginity  during  his  whole  life. 

ANTONIDES  Vander  Goes,  John,  an  eminent 
Dutch  poet,  born  at  Goes  in  Zealand,  the  3d  of  April 
1647.  His  parents  w’ere  Anabaptills,  people  of  good 
character,  but  of  low  circumfl antes.  They  went  to  live 
at  Amfterdam  when  Antonides  was  about  four  year 
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Antonides,  old;  and,  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his  ft u- 
Antoninus.  dies,  under  the  direftion  of  Hadrian  Junius  and  James 
Cocceius.  Antonides  took  great  pleafure  in  reading 
the  Latin  poets,  and  carefully  compared  them  with 
Grotius,  Heinfius,  &c.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a 
tafte  for  poetry,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  noble 
ideas.  He  firft  attempted  to  tranflate  fome  pieces  of 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  ancients ;  and,  having  form¬ 
ed  his  tafte  on  thefe  excellent  models,  he  at  length 
undertook  one  of  the  moft  difficult  talks  in  poetry,  to 
write  a  tragedy  :  This  was  entitled  Trazil,  or,  The  in - 
vajion  of  China.  Antonides,  however,  was  fo  modeft, 
as  not  to  permit  it  to  be  publilhed.  Vondel,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  taken 
alio  from  fome  event  that  happened  in  China,  read  An- 
tonides’s  tragedy ;  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that 
he  declared,  if  the  author  would  not  print  it,  he  would 
take  fome  paffages  out  of  it,  and  make  ufe  of  them  in 
his  own  tragedy.  He  accordingly  did  fo  ;  and  it  was 
reckoned  much  to  the  honour  of  Antonides,  to  have 
written  what  might  be  adopted  by  fo  great  a  poet  as 
Vondel  was  acknowledged  to  be  by  all  good  judges. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  between  Great  Eii- 
tain  and  Holland,  in  the  year  1674,  Antonides  wrote 
a  piece,  entitled  Bellona  aan  hand ,  i.  e.  “  Bellona 
chained  a  very  elegant  poem,  confifting  of  feveral 
hundred  verfes.  He  next  wrote  an  ingenious  heroic 
poem,  which  he  entitled  The  River  T  (the  river  on 
which  Amfterdam  is  built). 

Antonides’s  parents  had  bred  him  up  an  apothecary  ; 
but  his  remarkable  genius  for  poetry  foon  gained  him 
the  efteem  and  lriendftnp  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion;  and  particularly  of  Mr  Buifero,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  at  Amfterdam,  and  a  great  lover  of 
poetry,  who  fenl  h;m  at  his  expence  to  purfue  his  ftu- 
dies  at  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  doftor  of  phyfic,  and  then  his  patron  gave  him 
a  place  in  the  admiralty.  In  1678,  Antonides  married 
Sufanna  Bermans,  a  minifter’s  daughter,  who  had  alfo 
a  talent  for  poetry.  His  marriage  was  celebrated  by 
feveral  eminent  poets,  particularly  by  the  famous  Pe¬ 
ter  Prancius,  profeffor  of  eloquence,  who  compofed 
fome  Latin  verfes  on  the  occafion.  After  marriage,  he 
did  not  much  indulge  his  poetic  genius;  and  within  a 
few  years  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  of  which  he  died 
on  the  18th  September  1684,  being  then  but  thirty- 
feven  years  and  a  few  months  old.  He  is  efteemed  the 
moft  eminent  Dutch  poet  after  Vondel.  His  works 
have  been  printed  feveral  times,  having  been  collefted 
by  Father  Antony  Tanfz.  The  laft  edition  was 
printed  by  Nicholas  Ten  Hoorn,  at  Amfterdam,  in 
the  year  1714,  in  4to,  under  the  direftion  of  David 
Van  Hoogllrnalen,  (me  of  the  mailers  of  the  Latin 
fehool  of  that  city,  who  added  to  it  alfo  the  life  of  the 
poet. 

ANTONINUS  Pius,  a  celebrated  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  was  born  A.  D.  86,  at  Lanuvium  in  Italy. 
Didinguilhed  for  eminence  of  charafter,  his  family 
had  long  maintained  the  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Nif- 
mes  in  Gaul,  from  whence  they  had  defeended.  Both 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  held  the  office  of  con- 
iul.  Arias  Antoninus  h.s  maternal  grandfather,  by 
his  amiable  dilpofition  and  love  of  literature,  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  eminent  character,  and  was  very  intimate 
with  Piiny  the  younger.  Under  him  the  young  Titus 
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after  his  father’s  death  completed  his  education.  His  Antoninns. 
charafter  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity,  manifefted  - -y— < 

itfelf  in  the  moft  promising  manner.  To  an  improved 
underftanding,  a  virtuous  heart,  a  mild  and  dignified 
charafter,  and  a  uoble  eloquence,  he  joined  a  happy 
phyfiognorcy.  Simple  in  his  tafte,  and  guided  by  tem¬ 
perance  in  all  his  aftions  and  fentiments,  he  was  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  all  affeftaticn  and  porcpofity. 

In  the  year  1 20,  among  the  many  public  honours 
which  his  birth  and  connexions  pave  him  a  claim  to. 
he  was  elevated  to  the  high  pon  of  ccnful,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  appointed  by  Adrian  to  ha  cne  cf  the  four 
confulars,  betwixt  whom  the  fupreme  cov  er  of  Italy 
was  divided.  Becoming  in  his  turn  proeonful  of  Alia, 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  reputation,  that  he  even 
excelled  his  grandfather  Arius  who  had  formerly  en¬ 
joyed  that  high  truft.  Returning  from  Afia  he  was  not 
only  received  into  the  favour,  but  likewife  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  council  of  Adrian,  and  was  always  difpofed 
to  aft  with  lenity.  He  married  Annia  Fauftina,  the 
daughter  of  Annius  Verus,  whofe  charafter  was  far 
from  being  untaxed  with  reproach,  but  his  lenient  dif- 
pufition  induced  him  to  avoid  public  fcandal,  and  he 
behaved  towards  his  aged  father-in-law  with  the  moft 
becoming  refpeft.  Two  fons  and  two  daughters  were 
the  fruits  of  this  marriage.  The  fens  died  when  they 
were  young,  and  the  eldeft  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Lamia  Sylvanus,  died  when  Titus  proceeded  towards 
his  Afiatic  government.  Fauftina  the  youngeft  married 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor. 

After  the  death  of  Verus,  Adrian  refolving  to  adopt 
Antoninus,  he  was  induced  to  accept  of  the  lucceffion 
to  fo  important  a  charge  as  the  Roman  empire,  although 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  reluftance,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  nominated  by  Adrian  in  February  25.  A.  D. 

138,  in  the  prefence  of  the  council  of  the  chief  fenators, 
who  at  the  fame  time  created  him  his  colleague  in  per¬ 
forming  the  proconfular  and  tribunitial  duties.  Extend¬ 
ing  his  plans  of  adoption  Hill  farther,  Adrian  caufed 
Antoninus  adopt  the  fon  of  Verus,  then  feven  years  of 
age,  and  Marcus  Annius,  afterwards  named  Aurelius, 
then  feventeen  years  of  age,  a  relation  of  Adrian’s, 
and  nephew  to  his  own  wife.  The  dutiful  and  merited 
attention  which  Antoninus  bellowed  on  Adrian  during 
the  laft  months  of  his  illnefs,  gives  a  very  high  idea  of 
his  charafter.  On  July  10.  A.  D.  138,  he  fucceeded 
to  the  empire  amidft  the  univerfal  acclamations  of  the 
fenate  and  people,  who  anticipated  in  his  well  tried  vir¬ 
tues  that  happinefs  which  a  good  and  wife  fuvereign  is 
able  to  bellow  upon  his  fubjefts. 

The  Roman  world  enjoyed  fuch  tranquillity  under 
his  reign  that  it  affords  few  materials  for  hiftory  ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Capitolinus  is  the  only  hifto- 
rian  from  whom  any  direft  information  can  be  received 
concerning  this  peaceful  period,  and  he  is  none  of  the 
moft  perfpicuous.  It  however  appears  that  the  ufual 
honours  and  titles,  together  with  the  addition  of  the  fur- 
name  of  Pius,  which  both  his  conduft  and  zeal  in  de¬ 
fending  and  honouring  the  memory  of  his  predeceffor 
united  to  fuggeft,  were  willingly  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  fenate.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  there 
were  feveral  con fpiracies  formed  againft  him,  but  this 
only  afforded  him  an  inftance  of  fignalizing  his  clemen¬ 
cy,  which  he  did  in  the  moft  ftriking  manner.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  prevent  juftice  Jicom  taking  its  due 
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courfe  again  ft  the  ringleaders,  he  prohibited  all  invefti- 
gation  after  their  accomplices,  and  took,  the  for.  of  At- 
cr.s  ptiocipai  conipirators,  under  his  protec¬ 

tion.  Various  commotions  were  raifed  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire  ;  but  by  the  vigilance  of  his  lieutenants,  thefe 
were  eafily  quelled.  The  incurfions  of  the  Brigantes 
in  Britain  were  reftrained,  and  a  new  wall  which  was 
built  to  the  north  of  that  of  Adrian,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Eik  to  that  of  Tweed,  and  which  was  called  the 
Wall  of  Antoninus,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  province  in  Britain.  The  reign  of  Antoninus  upon 
the  whole  was  fingularly  peaceful,  and  realized  a  fay¬ 
ing  of  Seipio,  “  That  he  preferred  having  the  life  of 
one  citizen,  to  deftroying  a  thoufand  enemies.” 

A  deiire  of  promoting  the  intereft  of  his  people,  of 
protecting  them  from  oppreftion,  of  adminiftering  juftice 
through  every  corner  of  the  realm,  and  of  being  inlftru- 
mental  to  the  happinefs  and  peace  of  his  government, 
influenced  all  his  proceedings.  Ke  delighted  greatly 
in  laying  before  the  fenate  the  motives  of  all  his  actions  ; 
and  in  his  manner  of  living  and  converting  he  employ¬ 
ed  the  fame  prudential  economy  and  air  of  equality, 
which  had  fo  diftinguilhed  his  predeceffors  Trajan  and 
Adrian.  On  account  of  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  he 
bore  with  firmnefs  many  indignities  offered  him  ;  and 
under  his  reign  the  race  of  informers  was  entirely  ex- 
tinguilhed,  and  condemnations  and  confifcations  were 
very  rare.  The  various  public  calamities  which  occur¬ 
red  in  his  time  were  all  relieved  by  him  with  the  great- 
eft  benevolence.  He  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  lay¬ 
ing  any  burthens  upon  his  people,  and  on  this  account 
made  few  journeys  through  his  dominions.  He  was 
frugal  in  the  ufe  of  the  public  revenues,  but  profufe  in 
his  own  patrimony,  a  great  economift,  devoid  cf  ava¬ 
rice,  and  very  liberal  towards  works  of  ornament  and 
utility,  and  even  towards  gratifying  the  pleafure  of  his 
people.  A  temple  in  honour  cf  Adrian  in  Rome,  and 
perhaps  the  amphitheatre  and  aqueduit  at  Nifmes,  were 
his  chief  buildings. 

Jurifprudence  was  to  this  emperor,  like  that  of  his 
predeceffor,  an  interefting  fubject  for  improvement;  and 
feveral  decrees  which  he  iflued,  difplay  his  commend¬ 
able  fpirit  of  equity.  The  natural  confequence  of  this 
equity  was,  that  Antoninus  acquired  a  reputation  and 
fame  which  no  military  achievements  could  have  con¬ 
ferred  ;  and  his  friendfhip  was  courted  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes. 

There  is  foarcely  a  blot  to  be  found  to  tarnilh  his 
character  ;  and  frugality,  modefty,  and  harmlefs  amufe- 
ment  continued  to  employ  his  private  hours.  It  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  he  was  too  indulgent  towards 
an  unworthy  wife,  and  that  the  divine  honours  he  be¬ 
llowed  on  her  memory  were  not  merited  by  her  conduft. 
In  the  management  of  his  complicated  bufinefs,  he  was 
exa£t  tofuch  a  degree  that  it  was  even  ridiculed  by  fome; 
but  he  found  the  daily  advantage  of  this  accuracy.  The 
growing  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  foun  drew  his  atten¬ 
tion  after  he  afcended  the  throne,  and  having  given  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  declared  him  Ccefar.  Nor 
was  he  miftaken  in  his  choice  ;  for  Aurelius  adted  with 


the  utmcfl  fidelity  sr.d  affection  anna  ail  lbs  honours  that  Antoninus, 
he  continued  to  confer  upon  him.  Enjoying  this  large 
fhare  of  domellic  blifs,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  life  he 
was  feized  with  a  fever  at  his  favourite  country  feat  of 
Lori.  Convinced  of  his  approaching  fate,  he  convened 
the  principal  officers  of  the  ftate,  and  confirmed  his 
eledtion  of  Aurelius,  and  gave  him  the  imperial  enfigns. 

A  delirium  enfued,  in  an  interval  of  which  he  gave  the 
watchword  JEquatiimitas ,  and  calmly  refigned  his  breath 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign.  His  alhes  were  configned 
to  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  and  divine  honours  paid  to 
his  memory.  He  was  univerfally  regretted,  and  luc- 
ceeding  emperors  bore  his  name  as  a  badge  of  honour. 

The  fenate  and  his  fucceffor  erected  a  fculptured  pillar 
to  his  memory,  which  is  1ft ill  Ihown  to  ftrangers  as  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Rome.  (Gen.  Biog. ) 

Antoninus  Philosophus,  Marcus  Aurelius ,  the 
Roman  emperor,  born  at  Rome,  the  26th  of  April, 
in  the  1  2 1  It  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  called 
by  feveral  names  till  he  was  admitted  into  the  Aure- 
lian  family,  when  he  took  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  Hadrian,  upon  the  death  of  Cejonius  Corn- 
modus,  turned  his  eyes  upon  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but,  as 
he  was  not  then  18  years  of  age,  ar.d  confequently  too 
young  for  fo  important  a  ftation,  he  fixed  upon  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  whom  he  adopted,  upon  condition  that  he 
ihould  likewife  adopt  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  year  after 
this  adoption,  Hadrian  appointed  him  queftor,  though 
he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  prefcribtd  by  the  law. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  Aurelius  married  Faufti- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  by  whom  he  had 
feveral  children.  In  the  year  139,  he  was’invefled  with 
new  honours  by  the  emperor  Pius,  in  which  he  behav¬ 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  endeared  him  to  that  prince,  and 
the  whole  people. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius,  which  happened  in  the  year 
161,  he  w'as  obliged  by  the  fenate  to  take  upon  him 
the  government ;  in  the  management  of  which  he  took 
Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague.  Dion  Caftius  lays,  that 
the  reafon  of  doing  this  was,  that  he  might  have  leifure 
to  purfue  his  Rudies,  and  on  account  of  his  ill  ftate  of 
health  ;  Lucius  being  of  a  ftrong  vigorous  cenftitution, 
and  confequently  more  fit  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  I  he 
fame  day  he  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
which  he  gave  likewife  to  ft  erus  li is  colleague,  and  be¬ 
trothed  his  daughter  Lucilla  to  him.  I  he  two  empe¬ 
rors  went  afterwards  to  the  camp  ;  where,  after  having 
performed  the  funeral  rites  cf  Pius,  they  pronounced 
each  of  them  a  panegyric  to  his  memory.  1  hey  dif- 
charged  the  government  in  a  very  amicable  manner. 

It  is  faid  that,  fuon  after  Antoninus  had  performed  the 
apotheofis  of  Pius,  petitions  were  prefented  to  him  by 
the  Pagan  prielts,  philofophers,  and  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  perlecute  the  Chri- 
ftians;  which  he  rejected  with  indignation,  and  inter- 
pofed  his  authority  for  their  prnteftion,  by  writing  a 
letter  to  the  common  affembly  of  Afia,  then  held  at 
Ephefus  (a).  The  happinefs  which  the  empire  began 
to  enjoy  under  thefe  two  emperors  was  interrupted,  in 
the  vear  162,  by  a  dreadful  inundation  ol  the  Tiber, 

which 


(a)  Eufebius  has  preferved  this  letter,  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13-  but  falfily  aferibes  it  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  whereas  it  was  wrote  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  as  ftfalerius  makes  it  appear  in  his  annotations  on  Eufebius. 
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■which  deftroyed  a  vaft  number  of  cattle,  and  occafioned 
a  famine  at  Rome.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  the 
Parthian  war  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Catti  ravaged 
Germany  and  Rhmtia.  Lucius  Verus  went  in  perfon 
to  oppofe  the  Parthians;  and  Antoninus  continued  at 
Rome,  where  his  prefence  was  neceffary. 

During  this  war  with  the  Parthians,  about  the  year 
163  or  164,  Antoninus  fent  his  daughter  Lucilla  to 
Verus,  fhe  having  been  betrothed  to  him  in  marriage, 
and  attended  her  as  far  as  Brundufium  :  he  intended  to 
have  conduced  her  to  Syria  ;  but  it  having  been  infi- 
nuated  by  forne  perfons,  that  his  defign  of  going  into 
the  eaft  was  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  fiuifhed  the 
Parthian  war,  he  returned  to  Rome.  The  Romans 
having  gained  a  victory  over  the  Parthians,  who  were 
obliged  to  abandon  Mefopotamia,  the  two  emperors 
triumphed  over  them  at  Rome  in  the  year  166;  and 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Fathers  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  This  year  was  fatal,  on  account  of  a  terrible  pefti- 
lence  which  fprcad  itfelf  over,  the  whole  world,  and  a 
famine  under  which  Rome  laboured  :  it  was  likewife 
in  this  year  that  the  Marcomanni,  and  many  other  peo¬ 
ple  of  Germany,  took  up  arms  againft  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  two  emperors  having  marched  in  perfon  againft 
them,  obliged  the  Germans  to  fue  for  peace.  The  war, 
however,  was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  the  turn 
emperors  marched  again  in  pc-rfon  ;  but  Lucius  Verus 
was  feized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  died  at  Altinum. 
The  Romans  were  now  defeated  with  great  (laughter  ; 
and  the  emperor,  not  choofing  to  burden  his  Tubjedts 
with  new  taxes,  expofed  to  fale  the  furniture  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  the  gold  and  filver  plate  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  his  wife’s  rich  garments  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  a  curious  collection  of  pearls,  which  Adrian  had 
purchafed  during  his  longprogrefs  through  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  was  called  Adrian's  cabinet. 

In  the  year  170,  Antoninus  made  vaft  preparations 
againft  the  Germans,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour.  During  this  war,  in  174,  a  very  extraordinary 
event  is  faid  to  have  happened,  which,  according  to 
Dion  Caffius,  was  as  follows  :  Antoninus’s  army  being 
blocked  up  by  the  Quadi,  in  a  very  difadvantageous 
place,  where  there  was  no  poflibility  of  procuring  wa¬ 
ter  ;  in  this  fituation,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
wounds,  oppreffed  with  heat  and  third,  and  incapable 
of  retiring  or  engaging  the  enemy,  in  an  inftant  the 
Iky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  there  fell  a  vaft 
quantity  of  rain  :  the  Roman  army  were  about  to 
quench  their  third,  when  the  enemy  came  upon  them 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  mud  certainly  have  been  de¬ 
feated,  had  it  not  been  for  a  (bower  of  hail,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  fell 


upon  the  enemy,  without  the  lead  annoyance  to  the  ^nton;nus, 
Romans,  who  by  this  means  gained  the  victory  (e).  ■— y— J 
In  175,  Antoninus  made  a  treaty  with  feveral  nations 
of  Germany.  Soon  after,  Avidius  Caftius,  governor 
of  Syria,  revolted  from  the  emperor  :  this  infurreCtion, 
however,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Caftius, 
who  was  killed  by  a  centurion  named  Anthony.  An¬ 
toninus  behaved  with  great  lenity  towards  thofe  who 
had  been  engaged  in  Cafiius’s  party  ;  lie  would  not 
put  to  death,  nor  imprifon,  nor  even  fit  in  judgment 
himfeif  upon  any  of  the  fenators  engaged  in  this  re¬ 
volt  ;  but  he  referred  them  to  the  fenate,  fixing  a  day 
for  their  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  civil  affair. 

He  wrote  alfo  to  the  fenate,  defiring  them  to  aCt  with 
indulgence  rather  than  leverity ;  nor  to  (lied  the  blood  - 
of  any  fenator  or  perfon  of  quality,  or  of  any  other  per¬ 
fon  whatfoever  ;  but  to  allow  this  honour  to  his  reign, 
that,  even  under  the  misfortune  of  a  rebellion,  none 
had  loft  their  lives,  except  in  the  firft  heat  of  the  tu¬ 
mult.  In  176,  Antoninus  vifited  Syria  and  Egypt: 
the  kings  of  thofe  countries,  and  ambafiadors  alfo  from 
Parthia,  came  to  vifit  him.  He  ftaid  feveral  days  at 
Smyrna  ;  ar.d,  after  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
eaft,  went  to  Athens,  on  which  city  he  conferred  feve¬ 
ral  honours,  and  appointed  public  profeffors  there. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  .Rome  with  his  fon  Com- 
modus,  whom  he  chofe  conful  for  the  year  following, 
though  he  was  then  but  16  years  of  age,  having  obtain¬ 
ed  a  difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  the  fame  year,  he  gave  him  the  title  of 
Imperator and  on  the  23d  of  December,  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph,  with  Commodus,  on  account  of  the 
victories  gained  over  the  Germans.  Dion  Caftius  tells 
us,  that  he  remitted  all  the  debts  which  were  due  to 
himfeif  and  the  public  treafury  during  46  years,  from 
the  time  that  Hadrian  had  granted  the  fame  favour, 
and  burnt  all  the  writings  relating  to  tliefe  debts.  He 
applied  himfeif  likewife  to  correct  many  enormities, 
and  introduced  feveral  excellent  regulations.  In  the 
year  179,  he  left  Rome  with  his  fon  Commodus,  in 
order  to  go  againft  the  Marcomanni,  and  other  bar¬ 
barous  nations;  and  the  year  following  gained  a  confi- 
derable  victory  over  them,  and  would,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  have  entirely  fubdued  them  in  a  very  ftiort  time, 
had  he  not  been  taken  with  an  illnefs,  which  carried 
him  off  on  the  17th  of  March  180,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age,  and  19th  of  his  reign.  The  whole  empire  re¬ 
gretted  the  lofs  of  fo  valuable  a  prince,  and  paid  the 
greateft  regard  to  his  memory  :  he  was  ranked  amongft 
the  gods,  and  almoft  every  perfon  had  a  ftatue  of  him 
in  their  houfes.  His  book  of  meditations  has  been 
much  admired  by  the  beft  judges. 

Antonine's 


(b)  The  Pagans,  as  well  as  Chriftians,  according  to  Mr  Tillement  (p.  621.  art  xvi.),  have  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  this  prodigy,  but  have  greatly  differed  as  to  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  miraculous  event;  the  former  aferibing 
it,  fome  to  one  magician  and  fome  to  another:  In  Antoninus’s  pillar,  the  glory  is  aferibed  to  Jupiter,  the  god  of 
rain  and  thunder.  But  the  Chriftians  affirmed,  that  God  granted  this  favour  at  the  prayer  of  the  Chriftian  fol- 
diers  in  the  Roman  army,  who  are  faid  to  have  compofed  the  twelfth  or  Melitene  legion  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  dif- 
tinCtion,  we  are  told  that  they  received  the  title  of  the  Thundering  legion ,  from  Antoninus  (Eufeb.  Ecclef.  Hift. 
lib.  v.  cap.  5.)  Mr  Moyle,  in  the  letters  publiffied  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  works,  has  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plode  this  (lory  of  the  Thundering  Legion  ;  which  occafioned  Mr  Whifton  to  publiffi  an  anfwer,  in  1726,  en¬ 
titled,  Of  the  Thundering  Legion ;  or,  Of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  his  army ,  upon  the 
prayers  of  the  Chriflians. 
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Antoninus.  ANTONINE'S  Column.  See  COLUMN. 

ANTONINUS'S  Wall ,  the  name  of  the  third  rampart  or 


defence  that  had  been  built  or  repaired  by  the  Romans 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  North  Britons.  It  is  called 
by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  Graham's  Dyke  ; 
from  the  notion  that  one  Graham,  or  Grimus,  firft  made 
a  breach  in  it  after  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  out  of 
Britain.  The  firft  barrier  erefted  by  the  Romans  was 
•  See  Ayr  -  the  chain  of  forts  made  by  Agricola*  from  the  frith  of 
cola-  Forth  to  that  of  Clyde,  in  the  year  81,  to  protect  his 
conqueft  from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
t  See  Adri-  fecond  was  the  vallum,  or  dyke,  flung  up  by  Adrian  f 
in  the  year  121.  It  terminated  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  kingdom  at  Axelodunum ,  or  Brugh,  on  the  Solway 
fands,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  reached  no  further 
than  Pons  JElii,  or  Newcajlle,  on  the  eaftern.  But  from 
an  infcription  lately  difcovered,  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
I  See  Sevs-  tended  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Severus^!.  This  rampart 
rvj-  of  Adrian’ 


gricola’s  chain  , 


's  was  fituated  much  farther  fouth  than  A- 
the  country  to  the  north  having  been 
either,  according  to  fome  authors,  recovered  by  the  na¬ 
tive  Britons  after  the  departure  of  Agricola  $  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  voluntarily  flighted  by  Adrian. 
However,  this  work  of  Adrian’s  did  not  long  continue 
to  be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories 
to  the  north  in  Britain.  For  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
adopted  fon  and  immediate  fucceffor  of  Adrian,  hav¬ 
ing,  by  his  lieutenant  Lollius  Urbicus,  recovered  the 
country  once  conquered  by  Agricola,  commanded  ano¬ 
ther  rampart  to  be  erefled  between  the  friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  in  the  track  where  Agricola  had  formerly 
built  his  chain  of  forts.  The  great  number  of  infcrip- 
tions  which  have  been  found  in  or  near  the  ruins  of 
this  wall,  or  rampart,  to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  its  having  been  built  by  his 
diredlion  and  command.  If  the  fragment  of  a. Roman 
pillar  with  an  infcription,  now  in  the  college  library  of 
Edinburgh,  belonged  to  this  work,  as  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  done,  it  fixes  the  date  of  its  execution 
to  the  third  confulfhip  of  Antoninus,  which  was  A.  D. 
J40,  only  20  years  after  that  of  Adrian,  of  which  this 
feems  to  have  been  an  imitation.  This  wall  or  ram¬ 
part,  as  fome  imagine,  reached  from  Caer-ridden  on 
the  frith  of  Forth  to  Old  Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde  ; 
or,  as  others  think,  from  Kinniel  on  the  eaft  to  Dun- 
glafs  on  the  weft.  Thefe  different  fuppofitions  hardly 
make  a  mile  of  difference  in  the  length  of  this  work, 
which,  from  feveral  actual  menfurations,  appears  to 
have  been  37  Englilh  or  40  Roman  miles.  Capitoli- 
nus,  in  his  life  of  Antoninus  Pius,  diredtlv  affirms,  that 
the  wall  which  that  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of 
turf.  This  in  the  main  is  unqueftionably  true  ;  though 
it  is  evident  (from  the  veftiges  of  it  (till  remaining, 
which  not  very  many  years  ago  were  dug  up  ar.d  ex¬ 
amined  for  near  a  mile  together)  that  the  foundation 
was  of  (tone.  Mr  Camden  alfo  tells  us,  from  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  one  Mr  Anthony  Pont,  that  the  principal  ram¬ 
part  was  faced  with  fquare  (tone,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  int«>  the  ditch.  The  chief  parts  of  this 
work,  were  as  follows:  1.  A  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
whofe  dimenfions  cannot  now  be  difcovered  with  cer¬ 
tainty  and  exaeftnefs,  though  Mr  Pont  fays,  it  was  12 
feet  wide.  2.  Th>  principal  wall  or  rampart  wa<- about 
12  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  its  original  height 
cannot  now  be  determined.  This  wall  was  fituated  on 
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the  fouth  brink  of  the  ditch.  3.  A  military  way  on  Antoninus, 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal  wall,  well  paved,  and 
raifed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  This 
work,  as  well  as  that  of  Adrian,  was  defended  by  gar- 
rifons  placed  in  forts  and  ftations  along  the  line  of  it. 

The  number  of  thefe  forts  or  ftations,  whofe  veftiges 
were  vifible  in  Mr  Pont’s  time,  was  18,  fituated  at 
about  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  forts,  there  were  turrets  or 
watch  towers.  But  the  number  of  thefe,  and  their  di¬ 
ftance  from  each  other,  cannot  now  be  difcovered. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  though  it  is  now 
more  than  1600  years  fince  this  work  was  finifhed,  and 
more  than  1300  fince  it  was  flighted,  we  can  yet  dis¬ 
cover  from  authentic  monuments,  which  are  ftill  re¬ 
maining,  by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman  troops 
almoft  every  part  of  it  was  executed.  This  aifeovery 
is  made  from  inferiptions  upon  (tones,  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  built  into  tire  face  of  the  wall,  and  have  been 
found  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  carefully  preferved. 

The  number  of  (tones  with  inferiptions  of  this  kind  now 
extant,  is  11  :  of  which  fix  may  be  feen  at  one  view  in 
the  college  of  Glafgow,  one  in  the  college  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  one  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  one  in  the  col- 
ledlion  of  Baron  Clerk,  one  at  Cochnoch  houfe,  and 
one  at  Calder  houfe.  From  thefe  inferiptions  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  general,  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by 
the  fecond  legion,  the  vexillations  of  the  fixth  legion 
and  of  the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort  of  auxilia¬ 
ries.  If  thefe  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would 
make  in  all  a  body  of  7800  men.  Some  of  thife  in¬ 
feriptions  have  fufiered  greatly  by  the  injuries  of  time 
and  other  accidents  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  difeover  from 
them,  with  abfolute  certainty,  how  many  paces  of  this 
wmrk  were  executed  by  each  of  thefe  bodies  of  troops. 

The  fum  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  inferiptions,  as  it  is  collefted  by  the 
learned  and  illuftrious  Mr  Horfley,  (lands  thus : 

Paces. 

The  fecond  legion  built  -  11,603 

The  vexillation  of  the  fixth  leeion  -  74ir 

7801 


The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion 


All  certain 


The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion,  the  mo¬ 
nument  certain,  and  the  number  probable 


26,815 


34” 


no 


The  fame  vexillation,  on  a  plain  monument, 
number  vifible,  fuppofed  - 
The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  number, 
fuppofed  - 
Cohors  prima  Cugernorum 


3500 

3000 

3000 


Total 


39.726 

or  39  miles  726  paces,  nearly  the  w  hole  length  of  the 
wall.  It  would  have  been  bo',  h  ufeful  and  agreeable  to 
have  known  how  long  time  thefe  troops  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  execution  of  this  great  work.  But  of  this 
we  have  no  information.  Neither  do  we  know  what 
particular  bodies  of  troops  were  in  garrifon  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  fort*  and  ftations  along  the  line  of  this  wall,  be- 
caufe  thefe  garrifons  were  withdrawn  before  the  Notitia 
Imperii  was  written. 

Though  we  cannot  difeover  exaflly  how  many  years 

this 
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,  Antonio,  this  wall  of  {.he  emperor  Antoninus  continued  to  be 
v  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  yet 
-we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  not  very  long.  For 
we  are  told  by  an  author  of  undoubted  credit,  that,  in 
Bio.  1.  72.  the  reign  of  Commodus,  A.  D.  180,  “  he  had  wars 
p.  Soz.  with  feveral  foreign  nations,  but  none  fo  dangerous  as 
that  of  -dritain.  For  the  people  of  the  ifland,  having 
palled  the  wall  which  divided  them  from  the  Romans, 
attacked  them,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.” 

ANTONIO,  Nicholas,  knight  of  the  order  of  St 
James  and  canon  of  Seville,  did  great  honour  to  the 
Spanilh  nation  by  his  Bibliotheque  of  their  writers. 
He  was  born  at  Seville  in  1617,  being  the  fon  of  a 
gentleman  whom  King  Philip  IV.  made  prefident  of 
the  admiralty  eflablilbed  in  that  city  in  1626.  After 
having  gone  through  a  courfe  ~of  philofophy  and  divi¬ 
nity  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  Rudy  law  at  Sala¬ 
manca;  where  he  clolely  attended  the  lectures  of  Fran- 
cifco  Ramos  del  Manzano,  afterwards  counfelior  to  the 
king  and  preceptor  to  Charles  II.  Upon  his  return  to 
Seville,  after  he  had  finifned  his  law  Rudies  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  he  Riut  himfelf  up  in  the  royal  monaflery  of 
Benediflines,  where  he  employed  himfelf  feveral  years 
in  writing  his  Bibliotheca  Htffianica ,  having  the  ufe  of 
the  books  of  Bennet  de  la  Sana,  abbot  of  that  mona- 
Rery  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Salamanca. 
In  the  year  1659,  he  was  fent  to  Rome  by  King  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  in  the  charafler  of  agent  general  from  the 
-  prince  :  he  had  alfo  particular  commiffions  from  the 
inquifition  of  Spain,  the  viceroys  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  the  governor  of  Milan,  to  negotiate  their  affairs  at 
Rome.  The  cardinal  of  Arragon  procured  him,  from 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Se¬ 
ville,  the  income  whereof  he  employed  in  charity  and 
purchafing  of  books  ;  he  had  above  30,000  volumes  in 
his  library.  By  this  help,  joined  to  continual  labour, 
and  indefatigable  application,  he  was  at  laR  enabled  to 
finifli  his  Bibliotheca  Plifpanica,  in  four  volumes  in  fo¬ 
lio,  two  of  which  he  publiRted  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1672.  The  work  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  SpaniRi  writers  who  flourifhed  before  the 
15th  century,  and  the  other  thofe  fince  the  end  of  that 
century.  After  the  publication  of  thefe  two  volumes, 
be  was  recalled  to  Madrid  by  King  Charles  II.  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  counfelior  to  the  crufade;  which 
he  difeharged  with  great  integrity  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1684.  He  left  nothing  at  his  death  but 
bis  vaR  library,  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome  to 
Madrid  ;  and  his  two  brothers  and  nephews  being  un¬ 
able  to  publidi  the  remaining  volumes  of  his  Biblio¬ 
theca,  fent  them  to  Cardinal  d’Aguifne,  who  paid  the 
charge  of  the  impreffion,  and  committed  the  care  there¬ 
of  to  Monfieur  Martin,  his  librarian,  who  added  notes 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal. 

Antonio,  St,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
lying  in  E.  Long.  o.  26.  N.  Lat.  18.  10.  It  is  fe- 
parated  from  St  Vincent’s  by  a  clear  navigable  chan¬ 
nel  two  leagues  in  breadth.  On  the  north  fide  it  has  a 
good  road  for  Rtipping,  with  a  colle&ion  of  freffi  wa¬ 
ter  riling  from  fprings,  which,  however,  fcarcely  merits 
the  name  of  a  pond.  The  ifland  Rretches  from  north- 
eaR  to  fouth-weff,  and  is  filled  with  mounlains  ;  one  of 
which  is  of  fo  extraordinary  a  height,  as  to  be  compa¬ 
red  with  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  :  Its  top  is  conflantly 
covered  with  fnow,  and,  notwithfianding  the  clearness 


of  the  Iky,  is  generally  hid  in  clouds.  Here  are  pro-  Antonio, 
duced  a  variety  of  fruits ;  oranges,  lemons,  palms,  me-  Ar.tonius. 
lens,  &c.  and  forr.e  fugar  canes.  The  potatoes  and  v— ' 

melons  are  parti  rnlarly  excellent,  and  are  much  fought 
after  by  mariners.  Eut  notwithflanaing  all  this  plen¬ 
ty,  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  muff  wretched  poverty. 

They  are  in  number  about  500,  chiefly  negroes,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  Portuguefe,  whofe  language 
they  fpeak,  and  imitate  their  manners.  To  the  north- 
weR  Rands  a  village,  containing  about  twenty  huts  ; 
and  at  leafl  50  families,  under  the  direction  of  a  go¬ 
vernor,  or,  as  they  call  him,  a  captain ,  a  priefl,  and  a 
fchoolmafler. 

Antonio,  St,  a  Dutch  fort  in  Axim,  on  the  Gold 
coafl  of  Africa.  It  Rands  on  a  high  rock,  which  pro* 
jedts  into  the  fea  in  form  qf  a  peninfula;  and  is  fo  en¬ 
vironed  by  rocks  and  dangerous  flioals,  as  to  be  in2c- 
ceflible  to  an  enemy  but  by  land,  where  it  is  fortified 
by  a  parapet,  drawbridge,  and  two  batteries  of  heavy 
cannon.  Befides  this  it  has  a  battery  towards  the  fea. 

The  three  batteries  confifl  of  24  rsnnon.  Its  form  is 
triangular  ;  the  building  is  neat,  flrong,  and  commo¬ 
dious  tor  the  extent,  that  being  but  frnall,  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  reck  on  which  it  is  built.  The 
garruon  is  ufually  compcfed  of  25  white  men,  and  an 
equal  number  of  negroes,  under  the  command  of  -a  fer- 
jeant.  It  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  WeR 
India  Company  ;  and  when  well  Rored  with  provisions, 
is  capable  of  making  a  long  defence  againfl  any  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes.  It  is,  however,  as  well  as  all  other  forts 
on  this  coafl,  liable  to  inconveniences  from  the  heavy 
and  continual  rains,  which  damage  the  walls,  and  ren¬ 
der  frequent  reparations  neceffary.  This  obliges  the 
Dutch  always  to  keep  ready  a  quantity  of  lime  or  ce¬ 
ment  made  of  calcined  oyfter  fliells,  of  which  the  coaff 
produces  great  numbers.  This  fettlemenl  was  firff 
founded  by  the  Portuguefe  during  the  reign  of  Ema¬ 
nuel.  They  fixed  it  firff  upon  a  frnall  point  ;  where, 
finding  themfelves  infecure,  they  built  the  fort  where  it 
now  Rands.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  in 
1641  ;  and  upon  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  with  the 
States  General,  the  fort  remained  by  treaty  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  WeR  India  Company,  who  have  kept 
poffeflion  of  it  ever  fince. 

ANIONIUS,  Marcus,  a  famous  Roman  orator. 

While  he  filled  the  office  of  prtetor,  Sicily  fell  to  his 
lot,  and  he  cleared  the  feas  of  the  pirates  which  infefl- 
ed  that  coaR.  He  was  made  conful  with  A.  Poflbumi- 
us  Albinus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  653  ;  when  he  oppof- 
ed  the  turbulent  defigns  of  Sextus  Titus,  tribune  of 
the  people,  with  great  refolution  and  fuccefs.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  made  governor  of  Cilicia,  in  quality 
of  proconful  ;  where  he  performed  fo  many  great  ex¬ 
ploits,  that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  We 
cannot  omit  obferving,  that,  ia  order  to  improve  his 
great  talent  for  eloquence,  he  became  a  fcholar  to  the 
greatefl  men  at  Rhodes  and  Athens,  in  his  way  to  Ci¬ 
licia,  and  when  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  cenfor  ;  which  office  he  difeharged  with 
great  reputation,  having  carried  his  caufe  before  the 
people,  againfl  Marcus  Duronius,  who  had  preferred 
an  accufation  of  bribery  againfl  him,  in  revenge  for 
Antonius’s  having  erafed  his  name  out  of  the  lift  of 
fenators,  which  this  wife  cenfor  had  done,  becaufe  Du- 
ronius,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  had  abrogated  a 
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Antonins.  law  which  reftrained  immoderate  expends  in  feafK  iiC 
•  was  one  of  the  greateft  orators  ever  knov.n  at  Rx>me  • 
and  it  was  owing  to  him,  according  to  th^  teftirjony  of 
Cicero,  that  Rome  might  boa  ft  herfelf  a  rival  even  to 
Greece  itfeif  in  the  art  of  eloquence.  He  deffinded 
amongft  many  others,  Marcus  Aqirftms ;  and  moved’ 
the  judges  in  fo  fenfible  a  manner,  b,y  the  tears  he  filed, 
and  the  fears  he  (bowed  upon  the  bread  of  his  client 
that  lie  carried  his  caufe.  He  never  would  publifh  any 
of  his  pleadings  that  he  might  not,  as  he  faid,  be 
proved  to  lay  i-n  one  caufe,  'what  might  be  contrary  to 
what  he  ftiould  advance  in  -another.  He  a  deeded  to  be 


a  man  of  no  learning.  His  modefty,  and  many  other 
qualifications,  rendered,  him  no  left  dear  to  many  per- 
fons  of  diftinclion,  than  his  eloquence  made  him  uni- 
-yerfally  admired.  He  was  unfortunately  killed  dur- 
ing  thole  bloody  confufions  raifed  at  Rome  by  Marius 
and  Cinna.  He  was  ciifcovered  in  the  place  where  he 
had  hid  himfelf,  and  foldiers  were  fent  to  difpatch  him  : 
but  his  manner  of  addrefling  them  had  Rich  an  effeft, 
-that  none  but  he  who  commanded  them,  and  had  not 
beard  bis  dfficourfe,  had  the  cruelty  to  kill  him.  His 
bead  was  expofed  before  the  roftra,  a  place  which  he 
bad  adorned  with  his  triumphal  fpoils.  J.  his  happened 
go  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Antokius,  Marcus ,  the  triumvir,  grandfon  to  the 
former,  was  very  handfome  in  his  youth  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  Curio,  a  fenator,  who 
by  carrying  him  about  in  all  his  debaucheries,  made  him 
contracl  fuch  heavy  debts,  that  his  own  father  forbade 
him  his  houfe.  Curio,  however,  was  fo  generous  as  to 
bail  him  for  250  talents.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  Curio  took  Caefat’s  party,  and  prevailed  with  An- 
tonius  to  do  the  fame  ;  for  which  he  was  made  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  and  in  t  n at  office  did  Caefar  great 
fervice.  Caefar  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Rome, 
gave  Antonius  the  government  of  Italy  :  At  the  battle 
of  Pharfalia,  Caefar  confided  fo  much  in  him,  that  he 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  his 'army, 
wliilft  he  himfelf  led  the  right.  After  Caefar  was  made 
didlator  he  made  Antonius  general  of  the  horfe,  though 
he  had  never  been  praetor  ;  in  which  command  lie  ex 
erted  Ins  power  with  the  utraoff  violence.  He  was  made 
conful,  when  Caefar  enjoyed  that  honour  for  the  fifth 
time,  the  laft  year  of  that  ufurper’s  life.  On  Cmfar’s 
death,  he  harangued  the  populace  with  great  art,  and 
raifed  their  fury  againft  his  murderers;  flattering  him¬ 
felf  that  he  ftiould  eafily  get  into  the  place  which  C®- 
far  had  filled  ;  but  his  haughty  behaviour  made  him 
lofe  all  the  advantages  his  affeffted  concern  for  C®far 
had  gained  him.  His  ill  treatment  of  Odlavius,  and 
quarrel  with  him,  produced  another  civil  war  ;  which 
ended  in  an  accommodation  between  him,  Oflavius,  and 
Lepidus,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  They  agreed  to 
fhare  the  fupreme  power  among  them  ;  and  many  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  Romans  were  facrificed  by  profeription 
to  cement  this  bloody  league,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.  But  the  triumvirs 
were  too  ambitious,  and  hated  one  another  too  much, 
to  be  long  united.  Antonias  went  ipto  Alia  to  raifc 
money  for  his  foldiers :  during  his  abfence,  Fulvia  his 
wife  quarrelled  with  O^lavius.  When  Antonius  ivas  in 
Afia,  indulging  himfelf  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  the 
famous  Cleopatra  infpired  him  with  the  moft  violent 
paflion.  Hearing  of  the  quarrel  between  Fulvia  and 
VpL.  II.  Part  II. 
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He  Octavius,  ar.d  finding  Odlavius  was  become  publicly  his  AntororazU 
enemy,  Antonius  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Sex¬ 
tus  Pompeius,  who  was  ftill  matter  of  Sicily.  He  then 
went  into  Italy,  in  order  to  fight  Oclavius  ;  but  Fulvia, 
svho  had  been  the  author  and  promote*  of  this  war, 

(-'dtavius  and  Antonius  came  to  an  agreement. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  this  new  peace  was,  that  thev 
ftiould  together  attack  Pompev,  though  the  former  had 
lately  made  an  alliance  with  him.  Antonius  then  mar¬ 
ried  Octavia,  After  of  Otftavius,  as  a  pledge  of  their  re¬ 
newed  friendibip  :  but  returned  foor.  after  to  his  belov¬ 
ed  Cleopatra,  and  again  lived  with  her  in  Alexandria. 

Odlavius  took  hold  of  this  pretence  to  inveigh  againft 
him,  and  begin  the  war  again.  At  iaft  they  engaged 
in  a  fea  fight  at  Aflium,  iti  which  Odlavius  gained  a 
complete  vidlory  ;  which  waf  followed  by  the  deaths 
both  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  The  infatuated  An- 
tonius  fell  upon  his  own  fword  ;  and  Cleopatra  flung 
licrielf  to  death  with  an  afp,  as  was  l'uppofed,  to  avoid 
gracing  the  vidlor’s  triumph  at  Rome. 

ANTONOMASIA,  a  form  of  fpeech,  in  which, 
for  a  proper  name,  is  put  the  name  of  fome  dignity, 
office,  profeflion,  fcience  or  trade  ;  or  when  a  proper 
name  is  put  in  the  room  of  an  appellative.  Thus  a 
king  is  called  his  mtjejhj ;  a  nobleman,  his  lordjhip. 

We  fay  the  pkilnfopher  inftead  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  cra¬ 
ter  for  Cicero  :  Thus  a  man  is  called  by  the  name  of 
his  country,  a  German,  an  Italian ;  and  a  grave  man  is 
called  a  Cato,  and  a  wife  man  a  Solomon. 

AN  I  OSI  ANDRIANS,  a  fed!  of  rigid  Lutherans, 
who  oppofe  the  dodlrine  of  Ofiander  relating  to  juftifi- 
cation.  Thefe  are  other  wife  denominated  OJiandro- 
mnjliges. — The  Antofiar.drians  deny  that  man  is  made 
juft,  with  that  juftice  wherewith  God  himfelf  is  juft  ; 
that  is,  they  affert,  that  he  is  not  made  eflentially,  but 
only  imputatively,  juft  ;  or,  that  he  is  not  really"  made 
juft,  but  only  pronounced  fo. 

ANTRIM,  the  moft  northerly  county  of  Ireland. 

It  is  bounded  by  that  of  Down  on  the  feuth-eaft, 
that  of  Londonderry  on  the  weft,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  river  Bann,  part  of  Armagh  on  the 
fouth,  St  George’s  channel  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Deu- 
caledonian  ocean  on  the  north.  Its  greateft  length  is 
about  46  miles,  its  greateft  breadth  about  27;  and  the 
number  of  acres  it  contains,  plantation  meafure,  is 
computed  at  383,000.  Though  the  country  is  much 
encumbered  with  bogs  and  marfties,  vet  it  enjoys  a 
pretty  good  air  :  and  it  is  well  peopled,  chiefly  with 
Proteftants.  Where  it  is  free  from  bogs  the  foil  is  fruit¬ 
ful.  It  fends  two  members  for  the  ftiire,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  following  towns,  viz.  Liftiurn,  Belfaft,  An¬ 
trim  and  Randalflown. 

Certain  narrow  valleys,  called  g/ijns ,  beginning  here, 
and  running  a  great  way  along  the  coaft,  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Biffiets,  noblemen  of  Scotland,  who 
having  been  obliged  to  quit  that  country  for  having 
affiaflinated  Patrick  earl  of  Athole  upon  a  private  quar¬ 
rel,  came  hither,  and  had  a  great  ellate  beftowrd  up¬ 
on  them  by  Henry  III.  of  England  ;  of  which  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  a  part  was  forfeited  by  thr  rebel¬ 
lion  of  Hugh,  then  chief  of  the  family".  Another 
tra£l  near  thi',  called  the  Rotx'te,  belonged  anciently 
to  the  Macguillers,  but  now  to  the  M'Donnels,  earfs 
of  Antrim. 

Upon  the  coaft  of  this  county  arc  the  promontories 

3  k  called 
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Antrim  called  by  Ptolemy,  Robcgdium,  Vennicinium ,  and  Bo- 
II  rceum,  now  Fair  Foreland ,  Ramjhead,  and  St  Helen's 
Antwerp.  ]iea^%  Xlie  river  alfo,  ftyled  by  the  fame  author  Vi- 
v~  dua,  and  now  Crodach ,  runs  through  this  county. — 
Here  alfo  is  the  remarkable  natural  curiofity  called 
the  GIANT'S  Caufeway,  for  a  particular  defcription  of 
which  fee  that  article. 

Antrim,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim,  in  Ireland,  feated  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
Lough  Neagh,  about  fix  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  having  a  good  road  before  it,  with  a  pier  near 
the  place,  within  which  veffels  lie  dry  at  low  water. 
It  was  anciently  a  borough  of  great  confequence,  as 
appears  from  the  mayor’s  being  admiral  of  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  coaft,  as  well  in  Down  as  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  5  the  corporation  enjoying  the  cuftoms  paid  by  all 
veffels  within  thofe  bounds,  the  creeks  of  Bangor  and 
Belfatl  only  excepted.  This  grant,  however,  the  crown 
repurchafed,  and  thereupon  transferred  the  cuftom- 
lioufe  to  Belfaft,  to  which  town  it  is  now  much  infe¬ 
rior  as  well  in  fize  as  in  trade.  It  is,  however,  Hill  a 
place  of  note,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  lioufe  of 
commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa¬ 
mily  of  M'Donnel. — At  Antrim  is  a  feat,  with  noble 
demefnes,  and  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  lands,  of 
the  earl  of  Maffareene.  W.  Long.  6.  2 6.  N.  Lat. 
54-  45- 

ANTRUM,  among  Anatomijls,  a  term  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  feveral  cavities  of  the  body  :  as  the  antrum  higk- 
morianum ,  or  that  in  the  maxillary  or  jaw  bone  ;  an¬ 
trum  -pylori ,  or  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  pylorus,  &c. 

AN  TWERP,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  marquifate  of 
Antwerp,  otherwife  called  the  marquifate  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire ,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  31. 
12.  It  lies  in  a  low  marfhy  ground  on  the  Scheld, 
24  miles  from  Bruffels  to  the  north.  It  is  the  third 
city  in  rank  in  Brabant,  large  and  -well  built,  contain¬ 
ing  22  fquares,  and  above  200  ftreets,  all  Itraight  and 
broad,  efpecially  that  called  the  Mere,  in  which  fix 
coaches  can  go  abreaft.  Molt  of  the  lioufes  are  of 
freeftone,  and  have  an  air  of  antiquity,  being  high, 
with  courts  before  and  gardens  behind.  At  the  head 
of  the  Mere  is  a  crucifix  of  brafs  thirty-three  feet  high. 
The  cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
ftadthoufe,  and  the  exchange,  are  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures :  the  latter  is  the  firft  building  of  that  kind  in 
Europe,  and  on  its  model  the  exchanges  of  London 
and  Amfterdam  are  built.  Its  pillars  are  all  of  blue 
marble,  and  carved,  but  all  in  a  different  manner. 
The  exchange  coft  the  city  300,000  crowns.  Ant¬ 
werp,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
one  of  the  moil  celebrated  towns  that  ever  exifted. 
The  Scheld,  on  which  it  Hands,  being  20  feet  deep 
at  low  water,  and  rifing  20  feet  more  at  flood,  fhips  of 
the  greateff  burden  came  up  to  the  quays,  as  in  the  river 
Thames  at  London  ;  but  when  the  United  Provinces 
formed  themfelves  into  a  free  ftate,  after  having  fliaken 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  they  got  the  entire  command  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheld  ;  which  ruined  the  trade 
of  Antwerp,  and  transferred  it  to  Amfterdam.  This 
made  the  inhabitants  turn  their  heads  to  painting, 
jewelling,  and  banking,  which  they  have  continued  to 
this  day  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation  ;  for  at  Ant¬ 
werp  bills  of  exchange  may  be  negociated  for  any  fum 


to  any  part  of  Europe  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Antwem. 

Anne’s  wars,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  De  Koning,  - y- — 

paid  the  one  the  army  of  France,  and  the  other  that  of 

the  confederates.  Befides,  here  is  a  fine  manufacture 

of  tapeftry  and  lace  ;  and,  for  the  promoting  of  trade, 

an  infurance  company  has  been  ereCted.  This  city  is 

the  fee  of  a  bithop,  who,  as  abbot  of  St  Bernard,  is 

the  fecond  prelate  in  Brabant.  The  bishopric  is  of 

great  extent,  and  the  cathedral  a  moll  noble  pile,  with 

one  of  the  fined  fteeples  in  the  world.  The  emperor, 

Charles  V.  when  he  made  his  entry  into  Antwerp, 
faid  it  ought  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  and  thowed  only  once 
a  year  for  a  rarity.  The  houfe  of  the  hanfe  tow-ns, 
built  when  the  city  ivas  in  its  flouriffiing  condition,  is 
a  ftately  building,  with  magazines  above  for  dry  goods, 
and  cellars  below  for  wet,  and  in  the  middle  ftory 
were  300  lodging  rooms  for  merchants  ;  but  now  it  is 
turned  to  a  horfe  barrack.  There  is  a  market  here 
called  the  Friday's  market,  becaufe  it  is  held  every 
Friday,  where  all  forts  of  houfehold  goods,  piflures, 
and  jewels,  are  fold  by  auCIion.  No  city  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  has  fo  many  and  fo  fine  churches  as  this. 

Many  of  them,  particularly  the  cathedral  and  Jefuits 
church,  are  adorned  with  paintings,  by  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city  ;  and  by  Quin- 
tin  Maffeys,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  blackfmith  5 
but  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  painter’s  daughter, 
and  been  told  by  her  father,  when  he  alked  her  of 
him  in  marriage,  that  he  would  have  none  but  a  paint¬ 
er  for  his  fon-in-law,  he  went  to  Italy  to  ftudy  paint¬ 
ing,  and,  in  a  few  years,  returned  fo  eminent  in  his 
new  profeflion,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  father’s  confent.  He  is  interred  at  the  entry 
of  the  cathedra],  where  his  effigy  is  put  up,  with  an 
infcription,  fignifying,  that  conjugal  love  made  an  A- 
pelles  of  a  blackfmith.  The  above  mentioned  Jefuits 
church  is  extremely  magnificent,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  joining  to  it,  ftill  more  fo.  Among  the 
cloifters  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  noble  and  rich 
abbey  of  St  Michael,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  the 
apartments  of  which  are  truly  royal,  and  in  which  all 
fovereign  princes  that  pafs  this  way  actually  lodge  j 
and  the  Engliffi  nunnery,  of  the  order  of  St  Tcrefa, 
the  nuns  of  which  never  wear  linen,  nor  eat  fleffi,  and 
lie  upon  ftraw  :  the  grates  of  the  convent  are  fo  dif- 
mal,  that  it  looks  like  a  prifon.  As  to  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  it  is  environed  with  a  fine  wall,  plant¬ 
ed  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide,  with  walks  between, 
broad  enough  for  two  coaches  to  go  abreaft,  being  alfo 
defended  by  a  very  ftrong,  large,  regular  citadel,  in 
form  of  a  pentagon,  ercfted  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in 
1568,  which  commands  the  town  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country.  The  magiftracy  of  this  city  is  chofen 
only  out  of  the  feveral  patrician  families ;  and  confifts 
of  two  burgomafters  and  18  echevins,  befides  inferior 
magiftrates.  Among  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by 
its  princes,  there  is  one  by  which  every  perfon  born  in 
it  is  a  citizen,  though  both  his  father  and  mother  were 
foreigners. 

In  1585,  Antwerp  underwent  a  remarkable  fiege 
by  the  duke  of  Parma.  It  was  then  the  moft  wealthy 
city  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  long  been  the  objeft 
of  his  defigns ;  but  the  difficulties  attending  the  enter- 
prife  obliged  him  to  poftpone  it  for  a  confiderable  time. 

In  order  to  fucceed,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  off  the 

communication 
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Antwerp,  communication  of  the  city  with  Holland,  Ghent,  and 

s— V—— ’  all  places  above  and  below  Antwerp  on  the  Scheld. 

To  effect  this,  he  laid  fiege  to  Lilkenhoulk  and  Tillo, 
places  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  fecurity  and 
commerce  of  the  city  :  both  were  obftinately  defend¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  fiege  of  the  latter  was  raifed,  after  it  had 
been  carried  on  for  three  months :  however,  the  duke 
gained  feveral  other  polls  on  the  river,  where  he  built 
forts,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  (hipping  and  trade  of 
the  city.  He  next  laid  fiege  to  Dendermonde,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Ghent,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  by  the  redudtion  of  the  town.  His  next 
attempt  was  on  Vilvorde  :  this  place  he  took  by  af- 
fault,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  communication  with 
Bruffels.  Finding,  however,  this  method  of  hemming 
in  the  city  tedious,  and  ineffectual  while  an  opening 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  remained,  he  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Scheld,  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  which  were  to  be  defended  by  ftrong  forts 
and  outworks.  He  began  with  collecting  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  wood  at  Callo  and  Fort  St  Philip,  where  he 
intended  the  bridge  fliould  be  built  ;  but  his  projeCt 
was  for  fome  time  retarded  by  the  Antwerpers,  who 
broke  down  the  dykes,  overflowed  the  whole  country, 
and  carried  oflf  his  magazines  by  the  inundation.  Not 
difcouraged  by  this  lofs,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently 
to  repair  it,  and  with  incredible  expedition  cut  a  canal 
from  Steken  to  Callo,  by  which  he  carried  off  the  wa¬ 
ters.  He  then  fet  to  work  upon  the  bridge,  and  fi- 
nilhed  it  in  feven  months,  without  any  interruption 
from  the  Zealanders.  During  the  building  of  this 
bridge,  Aldegonde,  governor  of  Antwerp,  propofed 
to  build  a  fort  on  Couvenlteyn  dyke,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  that  important  poll,  and  then  break  down  the 
dyke  when  the  bridge  was  near  finilhed  :  but  he  was 
violently  oppofed  by  certain  citizens,  who  apprehend¬ 
ed  that  their  lands  and  villas  would  be  deftroyed  by 
the  inundation.  This  unfeafonable  oppofition,  with 
the  negligence  of  the  magiftrates,  who,  becaufe  the 
markets  were  high,  had  not  laid  in  a  fufficient  (lock 
of  corn,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  city.  However,  in 
defpite  of  all  the  duke  of  Parma’s  precaution,  the 
Zealanders  found  means  to  throw  in  a  convoy  of  corn  ; 
but  the  citizens,  knowing  they  would  not  run  the  rilk 
of  carrying  it  back  again,  fo  cheapened  the  price,  that 
thefe  bold  traders  refufed  ever  to  bring  their  goods 
again  to  fo  bad  a  market.  The  Antwerpers,  having 
thus  through  avarice  brought  on  their  ruin,  began  in 
a  (hort  time  to  fuffer  by  famine  ;  they  then  preffed  the 
Zealanders  to  attempt  fomething  for  their  relief,  but  it 
was  now  too  late.  While  the  magiftrates  were  delibe¬ 
rating  on  fome  means  for  deftroying  the  bridge,  which 
they  might  have  prevented  from  being  ever  completed, 
one  Ginebelli,  a  Mantuan  engineer,  offered  his  fer- 
vices,  undertaking  at  a  certain  expence  to  blow  it  into 
the  air.  Even  in  this  extremity  the  expence  was 
grudged  :  but  neceflity  at  lalt  overcame  this  obftacle  j 
Ginebelli  was  furnilhed  with  two  large  veffels,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  boats,  and  every  thing  neceffary.  He 
formed  the  two  large  veffels  into  fire  (hips,  which  he 
let  adrift  with  the  flream,  deceiving  the  enemy  by 
means  of  falfe  fires  lighted  up  in  the  fleet  of  fmall 
boats.  The  train  of  one  of  the  fire  (hips  was  expended 
before  the  time  expefted,  and  (lie  blew  up  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  explolion,  but  with  little  damage  to  the  bridge. 
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The  other  was  more  fuccefsful,  carrying  off  all  the  Antwerp, 
outworks,  fetting  fire  to  the  whole  bridge,  and  bury-  Anubis. 
ing  above  500  (oldiers  in  the  ruins  it  made.  The  fire, l'— “~v~ 
however,  was  foon  extinguiflied,  and  the  bridge  re¬ 
paired  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  while  the  Antwerpers 
were  prevented  by  avarice  from  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  5  fo  that  they  were  foon  reduced  to  the  greateft 
(traits,  and  obliged  to  furrender.  It  is  (aid  that  the 
city  of  Amfterdam  had  obftrudted  every  meafure  for 
the  relief  of  Antwerp,  hoping  to  profit  by  its  deftruc- 
tion.  It  was  not  doubted  but  the  Proteftants  would 
forfake  it  as  foon  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  Catholic  prince  :  and  this  conjecture  was  foon 
fulfilled  by  the  removal  of  many  families  with  their  ef¬ 
fects  to  Amfterdam. — After  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
the  city  of  Antwerp  (urrendered  to  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but 
reftored  to  the  honfe  of  Auftria  at  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

ANUBIS,  a  fymbolical  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
regarded  as  the  faithful  companion  of  Ofiris  and  of 
I fis.  Temples  and  prieft3  were  confecrated  to  him,  and 
his  image  was  borne  in  all  religious  ceremonies. 

Cynopolis,  the  prefent  Minjeb,  fituated  in  the  Low¬ 
er  ' I  hebais,  was  built  in  honour  of  Anubis.  The 
temple  wherein  he  was  worfliipped  no  longer  fubfifts. 

The  priefts  celebrated  his  feftivals  there  with  great 
pomp,  and  confecrated  the  dog  to  him  as  his  living 
reprefentation.  “  Anubis  (fays  Strabo)  is  the  city  of 
dogs,  the  capital  of  the  Cvnopolitan  prefecture.  Thefe 
animals  are  fed  there  on  facred  aliments,  and  religion 
has  decreed  them  a  worfhip.”  An  event,  how’ever,  re. 
lated  by  Plutarch,  brought  them  into  confiderable  dif- 
credit  with  the  people.  Cambyfes  having  (lain  the 
god  Apis,  and  thrown  his  body  into  a  field,  all  ani¬ 
mals  refpeCted  it  except  the  dogs,  which  alone  ate  of 
his  flefh.  This  impiety  diminilhed  the  popular  venera¬ 
tion  for  them. 

Cynopolis  was  not  the  only  city  which  burned  in- 
cenfe  on  the  altars  of  Anubis.  He  had  chapels  in  al- 
moft  all  the  temples.  On  folemnities,  his  image  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  thofe  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris.  Rome  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  the  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  the  emperor 
Commodus,  to  celebrate  the  Ifiac  feafts,  (haved  his 
head,  and  himfelf  carried  the  god  Anubis.  The  fta- 
tue  of  this  god  was  either  of  maflive  gold  or  gilt,  as 
well  as  the  attributes  that  accompanied  him.  Anubis 
fignifies  gilded.  ;The  denomination  was  myfterious  •, 
and  the  Egyptian  priefts,  it  would  feem,  had  not  gi¬ 
ven  it  without  reafon. 

The  fignification  of  this  emblematical  deity  is  thus 
explained  by  Plutarch  :  “  The  circle  which  touches 
and  feparates  the  two  hemifpheres,  and  which  is  the 
caufe  of  this  divifion,  receiving  the  name  of  horizon, 
is  called  Anubis.  He  is  reprefented  under  the  form  of 
a  dog,  becaufe  that  animal  watches  day  and  night. ’* 

St  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  was  well  informed  in 
the  myftic  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  favours  this  ex¬ 
plication.  The  two  dogs,  fays  he,  (the  two  Anubes) 
are  the  fymbols  of  two  hemifpheres  which  environ  the 
terreftrial  globe.  He  adds  in  another  place  :  Others 
pretend  that  thefe  animals,  the  faithful  guardians  of 
men,  indicate  the  tropics,  which  guard  the  fun  on  the 
fouth  and  on  the  north  like  porters. 

According  to  the  former  of  thefe  interpretations, 
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ine  pneits,  regsrcir.g  A.fjbis  as  the  horizon,  gilded 
his  -tatue  ;  to  mark,  that  this  circle,  receiving  the  firft 
rays  g£  t.ie  tun,  appears  ipariung  with  bnghtneis  on 
his  ruing,  ar.a  Inst  at  his  felting  he  reflects  his  lath  ravs 
upon  the  earth.  Taey  laid,  in.  their  (acred  fables,  that 
Anubis  was  the  :„n  cf  Ofiris,  but  illegitimate.  In  fact, 
he  caly  gives  to  the  earth  a  borrowed  light;  and  can¬ 
not  be  efreeircd,  like  Horns,  as  the  father  of  the  dav, 
c-r  as  the  legitimate  off-pring  of  Onris.  It  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  viable  horizon  turning  with  the  fun,  is 
fcis  inseparable  companion. 

In  the  latter  t  thefe  explications,  where  Anubis 
repreier.ts  tee  tr  it?,  he  is  a:£>  the  faithful  guardian 
of  Ids  and  Ofiri-.  In  fail,  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and 
ot  the  m  on  is  contained  between  the  circles  wherein 
the  1.1:1  ices  are  performed.  They  neither  deviate  to 
the  right  nor  left.  Thefe  limits  atfigned  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature  might  therefore,  in  hieroglyphic  lan¬ 
guage,  be  reprefented  by  a  divinity  with  the  head  of 
a  dig,  who  teemed  to  oppofe  their  paflage  on  the  fide 
of  the  two  poles.  The  other  opinion,  notwithftand- 
ing,  feems  more  natural,  and  to  be  more  analogous  to 
the  ideas  of  the  prieils. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine,  that 
Anubis  at  nnb  was  oniv  a  ivtnb.  iical  image,  invented 
by  aftronomers  to  give  a  fenfible  expreflion  of  their 
difeoveries ;  that  afterwards,  the  people,  accuftomed 
to  fee  It  in  their  temples,  which  were  the  depofitaries 
of  feienee,  adored  it  as  a  deity  ;  and  that  the  priefts 
far  ured  their  ignorance  -by  connecting  it  with  their 
religion.  The  worfhip  of  Anubis  introduced,  that  of 
the  dog  became  bi?  emblem.  Almoft  all  tbe  gods  of 
the  Gentiles  have  originated  in  this  manner. 

ANUS,  in  Anatomu,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  in- 
tefiir.um  rectum,  or  orifice  of  the  fundament. 

ANVIL,  a  fmilh’s  utenfil,  (Irving  to  place  the 
work  on  to  be  hammered  or  forged.  The  face  or  up- 
permotl  furface  of  the  anvil,  muft  be  very  fiat  and 
fmooth,  without  flaws,  ar.d  fo  hard  that  a  file  will  not 
touch  it.  At  one  end  there  is  fometimes  a  pike,  bic- 
kem  or  beak-iron,  for  the  rounding  of  hollow  work. 
The  whole  is  ufua'Iy  moanttd  on  a  firm  wooden 
block. —  b  1-  are  better  than  thofe  of  cad 

work,  ar.d  the  belt  have  the  upper  part  made  of  ftetl. 
Lockfmiths  have  a  lmaller  kind  of  anvil  called  the  JIale, 
which  is  moveable,  and  placed  ordinarily  on  their 
work  bench.  Its  ufe  is  for  felting  frr.all  cold  work 
ftraight,  or  to  cut  or  punch  on  with  the  cold  cbiffel  or 
cold  punch. 

ANXUR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  of  the  Vol- 
(ci,  ir.  Latium  ;  called  Tarracina ,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins :  Now  Terracina ;  fitualed  on  an  eminence 
(Livy,  H  .race,  Sil.  Italicus).  Anxuras ,  a  citizen 
of  Anxur  (Livy).  And  the  epithet  Anxurus ,  a  name 
of  Jupiter,  worshipped  without  a  beard  at  Anxur 
(Virgil).  Though  ethers  read  Axurat,  or  Axyrus , 
without  a  razor.  E.  Lt  r.g.  14.  5.  Lat.  41.  18. 

AONIDES.  in  Mythology*,  one  of  the  many  appel¬ 
lation-  of  the  M lifts ;  fo  called  from  Aoaia,  apart  of 
ancient  Eoeotia. 

AORASIA,  in  Antiquity ,  the  im  ifibili'.y  of  the 
gods.  The  word  is  Greek,  cusxcix,  and  derived  from 
x  priv.  2nd  teza.  to  fee.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients 
with  regard  to  the  aopearance  of  tbe  gods  to  men,  was 
that  they  never  (bowed  themfdves  face  to  face,,  but 
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were  known  from  their  backs  as  they  withdrew.  Nep¬ 
tune  affumed  the  torm  of  Calcbas  to  (peak  to  the  two 
Ajaces;  but  they  knew  him  not  till  he  turned  his  back 
to  leave  them,  and  aiicovered  the  god  by  his  maieftic 
Rep  as  he  went  from  them.  Venus  appeared  to  riBneas- 
in  the  character  of  a  huntrefs;  but  her  fon  knew  her 
not  till  (he  departed  from  him  :  her  divinity  was  then 
betraved  bv  her  radiant  head,  her  flowing  robe,  and 
her  majeftic  pace. 

AORIST,  among  grammarians,  a  tenfe  peculiar  to 
the  Greek  language,  comprehending  all  the  tenfes  ;  or 
rather,  exprelTing  action  in  an  indeterminate  manner, 
without  any  regard  to  pad,  prefent,  or  future. 

AORISTIA,  in  the  fceptic  philofophv,  denotes  that 
date  of  the  mind  wherein  we  neither  affert  nor  deny- 
any  thing  pofitively,  but  only  (peak  of  things  as  Teem¬ 
ing  or  appearing  to  us  in  fuch  a  manner.  The  aoriitia 
is  or.e  of  tbe  great  points  or  terms  of  fcepticiim,  to 
which  the  philofophers  cf  that  denomination  had  con¬ 
tinual  recourle  by  way  of  explication,  or  fubterfuge. 
Their  adveriaries,  the  dogmatifl?,  charged  them  with 
dogmatizing,  ar.d  aflferting  the  principles  and  pofitions 
of  their  feci  to  be  true  and  certain. 

AORNUS,  a  very  high  rock  of  India,  having  its 
name  from  its  extraordinary  height,  as  being  above  the 
flight  of  a  bird.  Its  circuit  was  about  25  miles,  its 
height  11  furlong-,  and  the  way  leading  up  to  the  top- 
artificial  ar.d  narrow.  At  the  bottom,  on  one  fide,  ran 
the  river  Indu< ;  on  the  top  was  a  fine  plain,  part  of 
which  was  tcyered  with  a  thick  wood;  the  red  arable 
land,  with  a  fountain  furnifliirg-  abundance  of  excel¬ 
lent  water.  This  rock  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  wbofe  time  there  was  a  report  that  Hercules 
had  attempted  it  in  vain  ;  however,  according  to  Ar¬ 
rian,  this  report  was  without  foundation.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  indeed,  that  it  was  railed  after  the  place  was  tak¬ 
en,  in  order  to  magnify  Alexander's  exploit.  While 
the  Macedonian  monarch  was  preparing  all  things  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fiege,  an  old  man  with  his  two  Tons, 
who  had  long  lived  in  a  cave  near  the  fummit,  came 
and  offered  to  (how  him  a  private  way  of  afeending. 
This  being  readily  accepted,  Ptolemy,  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  light-armed  troops,  was  defpatched 
with  them,  with  orders,  in  cafe  they  fucceeded,  to  in¬ 
trench  themfelves  (Irongly  upon  the  rock,  in  the  wood 
to  which  the  old  man  was  to  direct  them,  before  they 
ventured  to  attack  the  Indians.  Ptolemy  exactly  exe¬ 
cuted  his  orders;  and  gave  notice,  by  alighted  torch 
fit  upon  a  pole,  that  he  had  got  fafely  up.  Upon 
this  Alexander  gave  immediate  orders  for  a  body  of 
troops  to  attempt  the  paflage  by  which  the  rock  was 
commonly  afeended ;  but  they  were  repulfed  with  great 
(laughter.  He  then  fent  an  Indian  with  letters  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  defiring  him,  the  next  time  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  common  way,  to  fall  upon  tbe  enemy  behind. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  defended  the  rock 
attacked  Ptolemy  with  great  vigour  ;  but  were  at  laft 
repulfed,  though  with  much  difficulty  :  but  the  next 
dav,  when  Alexander  rene-wed  the  attack,  though 
Ptolemy  attacked  the  Indians  in  the  rear,  the  Mace¬ 
donians  were  repulfed  on  both  fides.  At  lafr,  the  king 
perceri  ing  that  the  (Length  of  the  Indians  lay  in  the 
(fraitnefs  and  declivity  of  tbe  way  by  which  they  were 
attacked,  caufed  a  great  quantity  of  trees  to  be  Jelled, 
and  with  them  filled  the  cavities  between  the  plain  on 
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Aorta  which  the  Indiana  were  encamped  and  the  higheft  cf 
U  his  own  advanced  perils.  The  Indians  at  firft  derided 
Apsedufia.  hJs  undertaking  ;  but  at  length  perceiving  the  ardour 
*  with  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  and  having  felt 
the  effects  of  the  miiTile  weapons  of  the  Macedonians, 
they  fent  deputies  to  propofe  terms  of  capitulation. 
Alexander  fufpeifting  that  their  defign  was  only  to 
amufe  him  till  they  made  their  efcape,  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  avenues.  As  foon  as  he  knew  the 
Indians  were  defeended,  he,  with  7CO  of  Ptolemy’s 
light-armed  foot,  took  poffeffion  of  the  deferted  rock, 
and  then  made  a  fignal  for  his  forces  to  fall  upon  the 
flying  Indians.  They,  fetting  up  a  loud  (bout,  fo  ter¬ 
rified  the  fugitives,  that  numbers  of  them  fell  from  the 
rocks  and  precipices,  and  were  dallied  to  pieces,  while 
the  greatell  part  of  the  remainder  were  cut  off  in  the 
roads. 

AORTA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  great  artery  which  rifes 
immediately  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
is  from  thence  diftributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It 
is  divided  into  two  grand  trunks,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
epithets  afeemling  and  defeending .  See  Anatomy. 

AOUSTA,  or  Aost,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  a  bilhop’s 
fee,  and  fubject  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  feveral  monuments  of  the  Romans,  and  for  the 
birth  of  Anfelm  arch'oiihop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  feat- 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Doria.  E. 
Long-  7-  33-  N*  Lat.  45.  58. 

Aousta,  a  territory  of  Piedmont,  with  the  title  of 
a  duchy.  It  is  a  valley  30  miles  in  length,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  pafs  of  St  Martin’s,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Yvree,  to  St  Bernard.  It  abounds  in  paltures, 
and  all  forts  of  fruits.  The  capital  is  of  the  fame 
name. 

AOUTA,  the  name  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree  at 
Otaheite  in  the  South  fea,  from  which  a  cloth  is  ma¬ 
nufactured  that  is  worn  by  the  principal  inhabitants. 
See  the  article  Bark. 

APACHES,  a  people  cf  New  Mexico  in  North 
America.  They  are  brave,  refolute,  and  warlike,  fond 
of  liberty,  and  the  inveterate  enemies  of  tyranny  and 
oppreflion.  Of  this  difpofltion  the  Spaniards  had  fatal 
experience  towards  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  when 
they  revolted  againft  the  Catholic  king,  maffacred  fe¬ 
veral  of  his  officers,  and  committed  the  greatell  dtvaf- 
tations.  Ever  finee,  they  have  remained  the  allies,  not 
the  fubjefls  of  the  Spaniards  ;  ar.d  the  viceroy  of  Mexi¬ 
co  has  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  more  formidable  gar- 
rifon,  and  a  greater  number  of  troops. 

APHLDOSIA,  denotes  ignorance  or  unfkilfulnefs 
in  what  relates  to  learning  and  the  fciences.  Hence 
alfo  perfons  uninftruCted  and  illiterate  are  called  ap.ee- 
deutee.  The  term  apee  dealer  was  particularly  uftd 
among  the  French  in  the  time  of  Huet  •,  when  the  nun 
of  wit  at  Paris  were  divided  into  two  factions,  one 
called  bv  way  of  reproach  ap<rdeut<r ,  and  the  others 
erudili.  The  apeedcuter  are  reprefented  by  Huet  as  per¬ 
fons  who,  finding  tbemfelves  either  incapable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  undergo  a  fevere  ccurfe  of  ltudy  in  order  to 
become  truly  learned,  confpire  to  decry  learning,  and 
turn  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  into  ridicule,  thus 
making  a  merit  of  their  own  incapacity.  The  apee- 
deutee  in  effect  were  the  men  of  pleafurc  ;  the  eruditi 
the  men  of  ltudy.  The  apeedeutee  in  every  thing  pre¬ 


ferred  the  modern  writers  to  the  ancient,  to  fuperfede  Apa^oge 
the  neceflity  of  ltudy ing  the  latter.  The  eruditi derided  H 
the  moderns,  and  valued  themfelves  wholly  on  their  ac-  APaiEea- 
quaintance  with  the  ancients.  ’ 

APAGOGE,  in  Logic.  See  Abduction. 

Apagoge,  in  the  Athenian  law,  the  carrying  a 
criminal  taken  in  the  fact  to  the  magiftrate.  If  the 
accufer  was  not  able  to  bring  him  to  the  magiftrate,  it 
was  ufual  to  take  the  magiftrate  along  with  him  to  the 
houfe  where  the  criminal  lay  concealed,  or  defended 
himfelf. 

Apagoge,  in  Mathematics ,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  a  progrefs  or  paffage  from  one  propofition  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  when  the  firft  having  been  once  demonflrated,  is 
afterwards  employed  in  the  proving  of  others. 

APAGOGICAL  demonstration,  an  indirect 
way  of  proof,  by  fnowing  the  abfurdity  of  the  con¬ 
trary. 

APAL  ACHIAN  mountains,  more  properly  call¬ 
ed  the  Allegany  Mountains,  have  their  fouthern  begin¬ 
ning  near  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  the  latitude  of  30°, 
extending  northerly  on  the  back  of  the  Britilh  colo¬ 
nies,  and  running  parallel  with  the  fea  coalt  to  the  la¬ 
titude  of  40°  north  ;  but  their  diitance  from  the  fea, 
on  the  welt,  is  not  exaCtly  known,  though  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  be  above  200  miles.  A  great  part  of 
thefe  mountains  is  covered  with  rocks,  fome  of  which 
are  of  a  ftupendous  height  and  bulk  ;  the  foil  between 
them  is  generally  black  and  far.dy,  but  in  fome  places 
differently  coloured,  compofed  of  pieces  of  broken 
rock  and  fpar,  of  a  glittering  appearance,  which  feem 
to  be  indications  of  minerals  and  ores,  if  proper  ftarch 
was  made  for  them.  Chefnuts  and  fmall  oaks  are  the 
trees  that  principally  grow  on  thefe  mountains,  with 
fome  chinkapin  *  and  other  fmall  Ihrubs.  The  grafs  is  #  ^ 
thin,  mixed  with  vetch  and  fmall  peafe  ;  and  in  fome 
places  there  is  very  little  vegetable  appearance. 

The  rocks  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  feem  to  en- 
grofs  one  half  of  the  furface.  They  are  moltlv  of  a 
light  gray  colour  ;  fome  are  of  a  coarfe-grained  marble 
like  alabafter ;  others  of  a  metallic  lultre  :  fome  pieces 
are  in  the  form  of  fiate,  and  brittle  ;  others  in  lumps, 
and  hard  :  and  fome  appear  with  fpangles,  or  covered 
over  with  innumerable  fmall  Alining  fpteks,  like  filver. 

Thefe  frequently  appear  at  the  roots  of  trees  when 
blown  down.  The  different  fpars  are  found  moftlv  on 
the  higheft  and  fleepeft  parts  of  the  hills,  where  there 
is  little  grafs  and  few  trees;  but  the  greatell  part  of 
the  foil  between  the  rocks  is  generally  a  dark  fandy- 
coloured  kind  of  mould,  and  Iballow  ;  yet  fertile,  and 
productive  of  good  corn,  which  encourages  the  T  alii  - 
poofes,  a  clan  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  fettle  among 
them  in  latitude  340  :  and  they  are  the  only  Indian 
nation  that  has  a  conftant  refidence  upon  thefe  moun¬ 
tains. 

APAMEA,  or  Apamia,  the  name  of  feveral  an¬ 
cient  cities. 

I.  One  of  Bithynia,  formerly  called  Myrlca,  from 
Myrlus,  general  of  the  Colophonians  :  deflroyed  by 
Philip,  father  of  Perftus ;  and  given  to  his  ally  Prufia*-, 
who  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Apatnea,  from  the  name  of 
his  queen  Apama  (Strabo).  Stcphanus  fays,  that  Ni- 
eomedes  Epiphaoes,  fon  of  Prufias,’  called  it  after  his 
mother  ;  and  that  it  had  its  ancient  name  from  Myrlea, 
an  Amazon.  The  Romans  ltd  a  colony  thither  (Stra¬ 
bo)  p 
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bo)  j  called  Colonia  Apamena  (Pliny,  Appian).  The 
gentilitious  name  is  Apamceus  and  Apamenus  (Trajan 
in  a  letter  to  Pliny). 

2.  Another  Apamea ,  called  Cibotus ,  of  Phrygia,  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  Meander  (Agathodsemon)  ;  but 
by  a  coin  of  Tiberius,  on  the  Meander.  The  name  is 
from  Apame,  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  found¬ 
er,  and  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  (Strabo).  The 
rife,  or  at  lead  the  increafe,  of  Apamea,  was  owing  to 
the  ruins  of  Celenae.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Apamienfes ;  and,  though  inland,  were  worthippers  of 
Neptune.  The  reafon,  it  has  been  conjectured,  was, 
that  they  had  fuffered  often  from  earthquakes,  of 
which  he  was  the  fuppofed  author.  Mithridates  gave 
a  hundred  talents  towards  the  reftoration  of  the  city  ; 
which,  it  is  faid,  had  likewife  been  overthrown  in  the 
time  of  Alexander.  Their  tribute  money  was  remit¬ 
ted  to  them  for  five  years  on  the  fame  account  under 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  The  fubterraneous  paffage  of 
the  Lycus  and  the  other  dreams,  Ihowed  that  the 
ground  had  many  cavities  ;  and  thefe,  it  has  been  fur- 
mifed,  rendered  the  region  very  liable  to  be  fliaken. 

3.  A  third,  on  the  confines  of  Parthia  and  Media, 
furnamed  Raphane  (Strabo,  Pliny). 

4.  A  fourth  Apamea ,  a  town  of  Mefene,  an  idand 
in  the  Tigris  (Pliny,  Ammian)  ;  where  a  branch  of 
the  Euphrates,  called  the  Royal  River ,  falls  into  the 
Tigris  (Ptolemy). 

5.  A  fifth  in  Mefopotamia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Euphrates,  oppofite  to  Zeugma  on  this  fide,  both  found¬ 
ed  by  Seleucus,  and  joined  by  a  bridge,  from  which  the 
latter  takes  its  name  (Pliny,  Ifidor.  Characenus). 

6.  A  fixth  Apamea ,  now  Famia ,  alfo  in  Syria,  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Orontes  and  Marfyas  ;  a  drong 
city,  and  fituated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  Oron¬ 
tes  and  a  lake.  “  It  is  here  (fays  Strabo)  that  the 
Seleucidae  had  edablilhed  the  fchool  and  nurfery  of 
their  cavalry.”  The  foil  of  the  neighbourhood,  abound¬ 
ing  in  padurage,  fed  no  lefs  than  30,000  mares,  300 
dallions,  and  500  elephants  ;  indead  of  which,  the 
marlhes  of  Famia  at  prefent  fcarcely  afford  a  few  buf¬ 
faloes  and  (heep.  To  the  veteran  foldiers  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  here  repofed  after  their  vi&ories,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  wretched  peafants,  who  live  in  perpetual  dread 
of  the  oppreflions  of  the  Turks  and  the  inroads  of  the 
Arabs. 

Apamea  was  alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Pella ,  in  the 
Decapolis. 

APANAGE,  or  Appennage,  in  the  French  cuf- 
toms,  lands  afligned  by  a  fovereign  for  the  fubfiflence 
of  his  younger  fons,  which  revert  to  the  crown  upon 
the  failure  of  male  iffue  in  that  branch  to  which  the 
lands  are  granted. 

APANOMIA,  a  town  of  Santorin,  an  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  called  in  this  part  by  fome  the  fea 
of  Candia.  It  has  a  fpacious  harbour,  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon  ;  but  the  bottom  is  fo  deep,  that  (hips  can¬ 
not  anchor  there.  E.  Long.  25.  59.  N.  Lat.  36.  18. 

APANTHROPY,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  love  of 
folitude,  and  averfion  for  the  company  of  mankind. 
Apanthropy  is  by  fome  reckoned  among  the  fymptoms, 
by  others  among  the  fpecies  or  degrees  of  melancholy ; 
and  alfo  paffes  for  an  ill  indication  in  leucophlegmatic 
cafes. 


APARINE,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of  the  urticu-  Apariae 
laria  and  feveral  other  plants.  j] 

APARITHMESIS,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  the  an- ,  -APaul‘a- 
fwer  to  the  protafis  or  propofition  itfelf.  Thus,  if  the  ’ 
protafis  be,  Appellandi  tempus  non  erat.— The  aparith- 
mefis  is,  At  tecum  anno  plus  vixi. 

APARTISMENUS,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  a  verfe,  which  comprehended  an  en¬ 
tire  fenfe  or  fentence  in  itfelf.  This  is  l'ometimes  alfo 
written  apartemenus,  i.  e.  fufpended,  as  not  needing 
any  following  verfe. 

APATHY,  among  the  ancient  philofphers,  im¬ 
plied  an  utter  privation  of  paffion,  and  an  infenfibility 
of  pain.  The  word  is  compounded  of  x  priv.  and 
7rct<Stg,  affcElion.  The  Stoics  affeCted  an  entire  apathy  ; 
they  confidered  it  as  the  higheft  wifdom  to  enjoy  a  per¬ 
fect  calmnefs  or  tranquillity  of  mind,  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  ruffled  by  either  pleafure  or  pain.  In  the  firft  ages 
of  the  church,  the  Chriftians  adopted  the  term  apathy , 
to  exprefs  a  contempt  of  all  earthly  concerns  ;  -a  ftate  of 
mortification,  fuch  as  the  gofpel  prefcribes.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  particular,  brought  it  exceedingly  in 
vogue  ;  thinking  hereby  to  draw  the  philofophers  to 
Chriftianity,  who  afpired  after  fuch  a  fublime  pitch  of 
virtue.  Quietifm  is  only  apathy  difguifed  under  the 
appearance  of  devotion. 

APATURIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemn  feaft  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
word  is  ufually  derived  from  xtcxt*, fraud.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  inftituted  in  memory  of  a  fraudulent  victory 
obtained  by  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens,  over  Xanthus, 
king  of  Bceotia,  in  a  fingle  combat,  which  they  agreed 
upon,  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate  between  them  relating 
to  the  frontiers  of  their  countries.  Hence  Budaeus 
calls  it  fejlum  deceptionis ,  “  the  feaft;  of  deceit.” 

Other  authors  give  a  different  etymology  of  this 
feaft  :  They  tell  us,  that  the  young  Athenians  were 
not  admitted  into  the  tribes  on  the  third  day  of  the 
apaturia,  till  their  fathers  had  firft  fworn  that  they 
were  their  own  children  ;  and  that,  till  that  time,  they 
were  fuppofed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  without  fathers, 
xxxro^ig  •,  whence  the  feaft,  fay  they,  took  its  name. 
Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us,  that  the  re¬ 
lations  and  friends  met  on  this  occafion,  and  joined 
with  the  fathers  of  the  young  people  who  were  to  be 
received  into  the  tribes  ;  and  that  from  this  affembly 
the  feaft  took  its  name  :  that  in  xirxru£ix,  the  x,  far 
from  being  a  privative,  being  here  a  conjunctive,  figni- 
fies  the  fame  thing  with  opv,  together.  This  feaft  lafted 
four  days :  the  firft  day,  thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  made 
merry  together  ;  and  this  they  called  So^mx.  The  fe- 
cond  day,  which  they  called  xvx^vrtg,  they  facrificed 
to  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  The  third  day,  which  they 
called  x(#£S»t<5,  fuch  of  their  young  men  and  maids  as 
were  of  age  were  admitted  into  their  tribes.  The 
fourth  day  they  called 

APAULIA,  in  antiquity,  the  third  day  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  folemnity.  It  was  thus  called,  becaufe  the  bride, 
returning  to  her  father’s  houfe,  did  x% xvXttyo-Bxi  tv 
vvfiQuu,  lodge  apart  from  the  bridegroom.  Some  will 
have  the  apaulia  to  have  been  the  fecond  day  of  the 
marriage,  viz.  that  whereon  the  chief  ceremony  was 
performed;  thus  called  by  way  of  contradiftin&ion 
from  the  firft  day,  -which  was  called  ir^oxvMx.  On 
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Ape  ths  day  called  ct7rxv\tx  (whenever  that  was),  the  bride 
II  prefented  her  bridegroom  with  a  garment  called 
APelle5'  ***(  ICC, 

’  APE,  in  Zoology,  the  general  Englilh  name  of  a 

very  numerous  race  of  animals,  the  natural  hiftory  of 
which  is  given  at  large  under  the  article  Simia  ;  com¬ 
prehending  Apes,  properly  fo  called,  or  fuch  as  want 
tails  ;  and  Monkeys  and  Baboons,  or  fuch  as  have 
tails,  the  former  long,  and  the  other  Jhort ,  ones.  See 
Sl.VlA. 

Sea  APE,  a  name  given  by  Steller  to  a  marine  ani¬ 
mal  which  he  faw  on  the  coaft  of  America,  and  is  thus 
*  Hi/},  of  defcribed  *.  “  The  head  appeared  like  that  of  a  dog, 

Kamtfcbat-  with  (harp  and  upright  ears,  large  eyes,  and  with  both 

lips 

bearded  :  the  body  round  and  conoid  ;  the  thickeft 
part  near  the  head  :  the  tail  forked ;  the  upper  lobe 
the  longed:  the  body  covered  with  thick  hair,  gray  on 
the  back,  reddith  on  the  belly.  It  feemed  deftitute  of 
feet.  It  was  extremely  wanton,  and  played  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  monkey  tricks.  It  fometimes  fwam  on  one 
fide,  fometimes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fliip,  and  gazed 
at  it  with  great  admiration.  It  made  fo  near' an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  veffel,  as  almoft  to  be  touched  with  a 
pole  ;  but  if  anybody  moved,  it  infiantly  retired.  It 
would  often  ftand  ereft  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  with 
one-third  of  its  body  above  water  ;  then  dart  beneath 
the  (hip,  and  appear  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  repeat  the 
fame  thirty  times  together.  It  would  frequently  arife 
with  a  fea  plant,  not  unlike  the  bottle  gourd,  tofs  it 
up,  and  catch  it  in  its  mouth,  playing  with  it  number- 
lefs  fantaftic  tricks. 

APELYTES,  Chriftian  heretics  in  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury,  who  affirmed  that  C brill  received  a  body  from 
the  four  elements,  which  at  his  death  he  rendered  back 
to  the  world,  and  fo  afcended  into  heaven  without  a 

body. 

APELLA,  among  phyficians,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  whofe  prepuce  is  either  wanting,  or  ffirunk,  fo 
that  it  can  no  longer  cover  the  glans.  Many  authors 
have  fuppofed  this  fenfe  of  the  word  Apeila  warranted 
from  the  paffage  in  Horace,  credat  Judceus  Ape/la  non 
ego.  But,  according  to  Salmafius  and  others,  Apeila 
is  the  proper  name  of  a  certain  Jew,  and  not  an  adjec¬ 
tive  fignifying  circumcifed. 

APELLES,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  painters  of 
antiquity.  He  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  and  flou- 
riffied  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  was  in  high  favour.  He  executed  a  picture  of  this 
prince,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand  :  a  piece, 
finiffied  with  fo  much  Ikill  and  dexterity,  that  it  ufed 
to  be  faid  there  were  two  Alexanders  ;  one  invincible, 
the  fon  of  Philip;  the  other  inimitable,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Apelles.  Alexander  gave  him  a  remarkable 
proof  of  his  regard  :  for  when  he  employed  Apelles 
to  draw  Campafpe,  one  of  his  miftreffes,  having  found 
that  he  had  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  he  refigned 
her  to  him  ;  and  it  was  from  her  that  Apelles  is  faid  to 
have  drawn  his  Venus  Anadyomene. 

One  of  Apelles’s  chief  excellencies  was  his  making 
his  piflures  exaftly  refemble  the  perfons  reprefented  ; 
infomuch  that  the  phyfiognomifts  are  faid  to  have  been 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  perfon’s  deftiny  as 
readily  from  his  portraits  as  if  they  had  feen  the  origi¬ 
nals.  But  what  is  called  grace  was  the  charafteriltic 
of  this  artift.  His  pencil  was  fo  famous  for  drawing 
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fine  lines,  that  Protogenes  difcovered  by  a  tingle  line  Apelles, 
that  Apelles  had  been  at  his  houfe.  Protogenes  lived  1  ■  v~~ 

at  Rhodes :  Apelles  failed  thither,  and  went  to  his 
houfe  with  great  eagernefs  to  fee  the  works  of  an  ar¬ 
tift  who  was  known  to  him  only  by  name.  Protoge¬ 
nes  was  gone  from  home  :  but  an  old  woman  was  left 
watching  a  large  piece  of  canvafs,  which  was  fitted  in 
a  frame  for  painting.  She  told  Apelles  that  Protoge¬ 
nes  was  gone  out  ;  and  alked  him  his  name,  that  the 
might  inform  her  mafter  who  had  inquired  for  him. 

“  Tell  him  (fays  Apelles)  he  was  inquired  for  by 
this  perfon  — at  the  fame  time  taking  up  a  pen¬ 
cil,  he  drew  on  the  canvafs  a  line  of  great  delicacy. 

When  Protogenes  returned,  the  old  woman  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened.  That  artift,  upon  con¬ 
templating  the  fine  ftroke  of  the  line,  immediately 
pronounced  that  Apelles  had  been  there  ;  for  fo  finilh- 
ed  a  work  could  be  produced  by  no  other  perfon.  Pro¬ 
togenes,  however,  himfelf  drew  a  finer  line  of  another 
colour  :  and,  as  he  was  going  away,  ordered  the  old 
woman  to  (how  that  line  to  Apelles  if  he  came  again  ; 
and  to  fay,  “  This  is  the  perfon  for  whom  you  are  in¬ 
quiring.”  Apelles  returned,  and  faw  the  line  :  he 
would  not  for  (hame  be  overcome  ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
colour  different  from  either  of  the  former,  he  drew 
fome  lines  fo  exquifitely  delicate,  that  it  was  utterly 
impoffible  for  finer  ftrokes  to  be  made.  Protogenes 
now  confeffed  the  fuperiority  of  Apelles,  flew  to  the 
harbour  in  fearch  of  him,  and  refolved  to  leave  the 
canvafs  with  the  lines  on  it  for  the  aftoniftiment  of  fu¬ 
ture  artifts. 

Apelles  ffiowed  great  liberality  of  mind  towards  Pro¬ 
togenes.  With  ideas  enlarged  by  education  and  litera¬ 
ture,  he  was  incapable  of  harbouring  little  jealoufies  of 
noble  competitors  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  firft 
who  made  the  works  of  Protogenes  to  be  valued  as 
they  deferved  among  the  Rhodians.  He  acknowledged 
that  Protogenes  was  in  fome  refpedls  fuperior  to  him¬ 
felf  ;  but  that  in  one  particular  himfelf  excelled,  viz. 
in  knowing  when  to  take  his  hand  from  the  pidture  ; 
an  art  which  Protogenes  had  not  yet  learned,  and 
therefore  over-worked  his  pieces.  Apelles  equally 
difapproved  of  too  elaborate  diligence,  or  too  haftv 
negligence  in  execution.  A  ftudied  work  of  Proto¬ 
genes  he  efteemed  lefs  on  the  one  account;  and  on  the 
other,  when  a  filly  painter  once  brought  him  a  pidlure, 
and  faid,  “  This  I  painted  in  a  hurry,” — he  replied, 

“  Though  you  had  not  told  me  fo,  I  perceived  it  was 
painted  in  hade  :  but  I  wonder  you  could  not  execute 
more  fuch  pieces  in  the  fame  time.” 

There  are  two  ftcries  related  of  Apelles,  which  (how 
him  to  be  at  once  an  artift  of  modefty,  in  amending 
even  trifling  improprieties,  when  pointed  out  to  him 
by  competent  judges  ;  and  yet  of  felf-confidence  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  him  know  the  perfe&ion  and  value  of  bis 
own  paintings.  It  was  cuftomary  with  Apelles  to  e.\- 
pofe  to  public  view  the  works  which  he  had  finifhed, 
and  to  hide  himfelf  behind  the  picture,  in  order  to  hear 
the  remarks  paffed  on  it  by  perfons  who  chanced  to 
view  it.  He  once  overheard  himfelf  blamed  by  a  (hoe- 
maker  for  a  fault  in  the  flippers  of  fome  piflure  :  he 
corre&ed  the  fault  which  the  man  had  noticed  :  but 
on  the  day  following  the  (hoemaker  began  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  the  leg ;  upon  which  Apelles  with  fome  an¬ 
ger  looked  out  from  behind  the  canvafs,  and  bade  him 

keep 
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Apelles  keep  to  Ills  own  province,  “  Ne  ffitor  ultra  crepidam.” 

II  It  is  well  known  that  Alexander  forbade  any  one  belides 
Apenuinns.  Apelles  to  paint  his  portrait.  We  aie  not,  however, 
to  conclude  from  this,  that  Alexander  was  a  more 
fldlful  judge  of  painting  than  he  was  of  poetry.  Like 
Auguftus,  he  cher-iffied  the  fine  arts  more  from  vanity 
than  tafte.  A  remarkable  proof  is  given  of  this  prince’s 
inability  to  difcern  merit,  and  of  the  painter’s  freedom 
in  ex  prefixing  the  mortification  he  felt,  when  a  work  of 
his  was  not  Efficiently  commended.  “  Alexander  (fays 
ASlian,  lib.  ii.c.  3.  Var.  Hill.)  having  viewed  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  himfelf  which  was  at  Ephefus,  did  not  praife  it 
as  it  deferved.  But  when  a  horfe  was  brought  in,  and 
neighed  at  feeing  the  figure  ef  a  horfe  in  the  pi  (Rare, 
as  though  it  had  been,  a  real  horfe  ;  0  king !  (laid  A- 
pelles)  this  horfe  feems  to  be  by  far  a  better  judge  of 
painting  than  you.'1'1  It  happened  more  than  once  that 
the  horfes  drawn  by  him  were  mitlaken  for  real  ones, 
by  living  horfes  which  faw  and  neighed  at  the  pictures. 
In  his  finilhing  a  drawing  of  this  animal,  a  remarkable 
oircumftance  is  related  of  him.  He  had  painted  a  horfe 
returning  from  battle,  and  had  fucceeded  to  his  willies 
in  deferibing  every  other  mark  that  could  indicate  a 
mettlefome  Heed,  impatient  of  reftraint  ;  there  was 
wanting  nothing  but  a  foam  of  a  bloody  hue  iffuing 
from  the  mouth.  He  again  and  again  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  this,  but  his  attempts  were  unfuccefsful.  At 
laft,  with  vexation,  he  threw  again!!  the  reins  of  the 
horfe  a  fponge  which  had  in  it  many  colours;  a  mixture 
of  which  coming  out  of  the  fponge,  and  tinging  the 
reins,  produced  the  very  e-ffedl  defired  by  the  painter. 

The  works  of  Apelles  were  all  admired  ;  but  the 
molt  celebrated  were  the  piflure  of  Alexander  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  and  that  of  Venus  emer¬ 
ging  from  the  fea.  Alexander  was  drawn  with  thun¬ 
der  in  his  hand  ;  and  fuch  relief  was  produced  by  the 
chiaro  feuro  in  this  piece,  that  the  fingers  feemed  to 
fiioot  forward,  and  the  thunderbolt  to  be  out  of  the 
pidlure.  His  Venus  A  was  efteemed  the  mol! 

exquifite  figure  which  the  pencil  could  create  :  it  is 
therefore  extolled  by  the  Roman  poets  Propertius  and 
Ovid  ;  and  the  poet  of  Sidon,  Antipater,  has  left  us  the 
following  Greek  epigram  on  it : 

Tatv  uvadvoyivcov  att ro  ydl e^o;  uQi  S-taAtarlttj 
K.vtr£<v,  AttiXXuh  yoyjov  e^ce  y^oepi^og, 

<rvyy.x^uirx  $n/&go%ov  vScili  lexilxv 
Ex.9Xi£et  voleg av  cop^ov  cotto  7rX0r.dy.av, 

A  vlcti  vvv  A0rivecMi  re  xxi  H g>) 

“  Ovx  ih  <roi  fiogpetg  Eg^a^Elbe.” 

Attlh.  iv.  I  2. 

Graceful  as  from  her  natal  fea  Ihe  fprings, 

Venus,  the  labour  of  Apelles,  view  : 

With  preffing  hand  her  humid  locks  (lie  wrings, 
While  from  her  trefles  drips  the  frothy  dew  : 

Ev’n  Juno  and  Minerva  now  declare, 

“  No  longer  we  contend  whofe  form’s  mod  rare.” 

APENE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  chariot  wherein 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in  proceffion  on 
certain  days,  attended  with  a  folemn  pomp,  fongs, 
hymns,  dancing,  &c.  It  was  very  rich,  made  fome- 
times  of  ivory,  or  of  tilver  itlelf,  and  varioufly  deco¬ 
rated. 

APENNINUS,  now  the  Apennine  ;  a  mountain,  or 


ridge  of  mountains,  running  through  the  middle  of  Apenrrtde 
Italy,  from  north-weft  to  fouth-weft,  for  700  miles,  || 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcer.t  (Pliny)  ;  beginning  at  the  APePfia*' 
Alps  in  Liguria,  or  the  Rivierra  di  Genoa  ;  and  ter-  u"—v— ■*' 
minating  at  the  llrait  of  Meffana,  or  at  Reggio,  and 
the  promonotry  Leucopetra  ;  and  feparaling,  as  by  a 
back  or  ridg-e,  the  Adriatic  from  the  Tufcan  fea 
(Pliny,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Polybius,  Vitruvius).  This 
mountain,  though  high,  is  greatly  ffiort  of  the  height 
of  the  Alps.  Its  name  is  Celtic,  fignifying  a  high 
mountain. 

APENRADE,  a  town  of  Denmark  in  the  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  in  the 
Baltic  fea,  between  Flenlbourg  and  Hadafthleben.  It 
is  25  miles  north  from  Slefwick.  E.  Long.  9.  28. 

N.  Lat.  55.  4. 

APENZEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Chus,  E.  Long. 

9.  1.  N.  Lat.  47.  31.  The  canton  itlelf,  which  was 
allied  to  the  others  in  1 513,  confills  only  of  three  or 
four  valleys;  having  the  town  and  abbey  of  St  Gall  on 
the  north  ;  the  county  of  Toggenburg  on  the  weft  ; 
t he  lordfhip  of  Sax  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  that 
of  Gambs  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  on  the  feuth  ; 
and  the  Rheinthall,  or  Rhine-valley,  on  the  eaft.  Its 
greateft  length  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  twenty.  It  yields  good  pallurage,  and  confe- 
quently  is  not  deftitute  of  cattle,  milk,  butter,  or  cheefe. 
Gonfiderable  quantities  affo  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  peal’e,  flax,  and  wine,  are  produced  in  it ;  be- 
fides  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  wood,  and  turf ;  with  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  and  warm  baths.  There  are  many  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  canton,  the  highelt  of  which  is  that  called 
the  Hohcfan/is,  or  the  Hohe  Mefmer ,  which  commands 
a  profpeil  of  a  prodigious  extent.  There  are  alfo  fe- 
veral  lakes  and  livers.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
partly  Protellants,  ar.d  partly  Roman  Catholics,  fubfil! 
chiefly  by  llieir  manufactures  of  linen,  crape,  fuflian, 
and  thread,  or  by  bleaching,  and  the  fale  of  their  cat¬ 
tle,  butter,  cheefe,  horfes,  wood,  and  coal.  Of  the 
twenty-three  pari  flies  in  the  canton,  four  are  Popilh, 
and  nineteen  Proteftant.  Before  the  Reformation,  the 
inhabitants  were  fubjeC!  to  the  abbot  of  St  Gall  ;  but 
they  then  ftiook  oft’  his  yoke,  and  united  themfelves 
with  the  other  cantons  :  after  that,  however,  there  were 
violent  animofities  between  the  Papifls  and  Protellants, 
the  former  continually  perfecuting  the  latter,  till  at 
laft,  in  1587,  by  the  mediation  of  the  other  cantons, 
the  two  parties  came  to  an  accommodation,  by  which 
certain  diftri&s  were  afligned  to  each  party,  whereas 
before  they  lived  promifcuoully  together :  and  though 
tliefe  two  divifions  now  conllitute  but  one  canton,  yet 
each  forms  a  diftinC!  community  or  free  ftate,  fending 
its  particular  reprefentatives  to  the  diets  of  the  confe¬ 
deracy,  and  having  its  feparate  councils  and  officers. 

In  fpirituals,  the  Papifts  are  fubjeft  to  the  bilhop  of 
Conftance,  but  the  Protellants  to  their  own  confiftory. 

The  militia  of  the  former  does  not  exceed  3000,  where¬ 
as  thofe  of  the  latter  amount  to  10,000. 

APEPSIA,  (from  «  negative,  and  iri7r\u,  to digefl), 
indigeftion. 

Abftemioufnefs  and  excefs  are  alike  caufes  of  indi¬ 
geftion.  An  over-dillenfion  of  the  ftomach  may  in 
fome  meafure  injure  its  proper  tone  ;  and  long  fading, 
by  inducing  a  bad  quality  in  the  juices  fecerned  into 
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Aper  the  ftomach,  renders  it  feeble,  and  generates  wind. 

II  Hard  drinking,  and  any  of  the  caufes  of  an  anorexy, 
Aphxfia.  a]f0  injure  digeftion. 

" '  v  The  eolumbo  root  is  faid  to  be  particularly  ufeful 

when  the  ftomach  is  languid,  the  appetite  defective, 
digeftion  with  difficulty  carried  on,  or  when  a  naufea 
with  flatulency  attends.  It  is  prefcribed  in  fubftance, 
with  any  grateful  aromatic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine, 
now  and  then  interpoftng  gentle  dofes  of  the  tinfture  of 
rhubarb. 

A  mixture  of  muftard  feed  with  the  eolumbo  root  is 
of  admirable  utility  in  complaints  of  this  kind  •,  parti¬ 
cularly  where  acidity  and  flatulence  prevail  much  in 
the  primee  vise. 

APER,  in  Zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  fus  ferofa. 
See  St's. 

APERIENTS,  in  the  Materia  Meilica ,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  fuch  medicines  as  facilitate  the  circulation 
of  the  humours  by  removing  obftru£tions.  The  five 
aperient  roots  of  the  drops  are,  fma'ilage,  fennel,  afpara- 
gus;  parfley,  and  butchers  broom. 

APERTURE,  the  opening  of  any  thing,  or  a  hole 
or  cleft  in  any  continuous  objeiSE 

Aperture,  in  Geometry ,  the  fpace  between  two  right 
lines  which  meet  in  a  point  and  form  an  angle. 

Aperture,  in  Optics,  a  round  hole  in  a  turned  bit  of 
wood  or  plate  of  tin,  placed  within  the  fide  of  a  tele- 
fcope  or  microfcope,  near  to  the  object  glafs,  by  means 
of  which  more  rays  are  admitted,  and  a  more  diliinft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  objett  is  obtained. 

APERTURES,  or  Apertions,  in  Architecture,  ara  ufed 
to  fignify  doors,  windows,  &c, 

APETALOSE,  or  Apetalous,  among  botanifts, 
an  appellation  given  to  fuch  plants  as  have  no  flower 
leaves. 

APEX,  the  vertex  or  fummit  of  any  thing. 

Apex,  in  antiquity,  the  creft  of  a  helmet,  but  more 
efpecially  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by  the  flamens. 

Apex,  among  grammarians,  denotes  the  mark  of  a 
long  fyllable,  falfely  called  a  long  accent. 

APHACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Syria,  fituated  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus, 
near  Lebanon  5  infamous  for  a  temple  of  Venus,  called 
Aphacetis,  near  which  was  a  lake,  round  w  hich  fire 
ufually  burft  forth,  and  its  waters  were  fo  heavy,  that 
bodies  floated  on  them.  The  temple  was  deftroyed  by 
Conftantine,  as  being  a  fchool  of  incontinence,  (Eu- 
febius).  The  name  is  of  Syriac  origin,  fignifying  em - 
braces. 

APHiERESIS,  in  Grammar,  a  figure  by  which  a 
letter  or  fyllable  is  cut  off  from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
Thus  ciconia ,  by  apbrerefis,  is  written  coma  ;  contcmncre, 
temnere  ;  ornittere,  mittere,  tec 

A  like  retrenchment  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  called 
APOCOPE. 

ApH/£RES!S,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  neceffary  taking 
away  or  removal  of  fomething  that  is  noxious. — In  fur- 
gery,  it  fignifies  an  operation  whereby  fomething  fuper- 
lluous  is  taken  away. 

APHANES,  Parsi.ey  root.  See  Botan  y  Index. 

APHASIA,  (from  «,  and  Z>vui,  “  I  fpcak,”)  in  the 
fceptic  philolephy,  denotes  a  ftate  of  doubt,  wherein 
a  perfon  not  knowing  what  to  determine  on,  it  is  belt 
for  him  to  be  filent.  In  this  fenfe,  aphafia  Hands  op- 
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pofed  to  pha/ts,  under  which  are  included  both  affertion  Aj  hek 
and  negation.  H . 

APHEK,  the  name  of  feveral  cities  mentioned  in  A  k " ** 
Scripture,  x.  Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  where  the 
Pbiliftines  encamped  when  the  ark  was  brought  from 
Shiloh,  which  was  taken  by  them  in  battle,  1  Sam.  iv. 

1,  2,  &c.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Aphekah 
mentioned  in  Joffi.  xv.  53.  2.  Aphek  in  the  valley  of 

Jezreel,  where  the  Philiitines  encamped  while  Saul  and 
his  army  were  near  Jtzreel,  upon  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
boa,  Sam.  xxix.  1,  &c.  3.  Aphek,  a  city  belonging 

to  the  tribe  of  Affier,  near  the  country  of  the  Sidor.ian1- j 
(Joffi.  xix.  30.  and  xiii.  4.)  4.  Aphek,  a  city  of  Syria, 
one  of  the  principal  in  Benhahad’s  kingdom,  near 
which  the  battle  was  fought  between  Ahab  and  Benba- 
dad,  wherein  the  Syrians  were  worfled  j  and  whereof, 
as  they  retreated  with  precipitation  into  the  city,  the 
walls  fell  upon  them,  and  cruffitd  in  pieces  27,000 
(1  Kings  xx.  26.  et  fey.)  This  city  lay  between  Heli¬ 
opolis  and  Byblus. 

APHELIUM,  or  Aphelion,  in  AJlronomy,  is  that 
point  in  any  planet’s  orbit,  in  which  it  is  fartheft  diftant 
from  the  fun,  being  that  end  of  the  greater  axis  of  the 
elliptical  orbit  of  the  planet  moll  remote  from  the  focus 
where  the  fun  is. 

APHIOM,  Karahissart,  a  town  of  Natolia,  in  A- 
fiatic  Turkey  ;  it  is  named  Aphiom,  becaufe  it  produces 
a  great  deal  of  opium,  called  aphiom  by  the  Turks. 

E.  Long.  32.  18.  N.  Lat.  38.  35. 

APHIS,  the  Puceron,  Vine-fretter,  or  Plant- 
louse.  See  Entomology  Index. 

Linnaeus  enumerates  33  fpecies  of  the  aphis,  all  of 
them  inhabitants  of  particular  plants,  from  which  their 
trivial  names  are  taken  ;  as  aphis  ribi,  ulmi,  rofee,  &c. 

And  he  adds,  that  there  feems  to  be  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  plants  producing  aphides  than  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  this  infecl.  But  fome  late  ©bfervers  have 
been  able  to  diftinguifh  more  than  double  the  above 
number  of  fpecies  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  mere 
remain  Hill  to  be  added,  as  many  of  the  fame  kind  of 
plants  are  found  to  fupport  two  or  three  quite  different 
forts  of  aphides.  Thus  the  plum  tree  has  two  forts 
very  diftindl  from  each  other ;  one  of  a  yellow ifh  green, 
with  a  round  ffiort  body  ;  the  other  of  a  bluiffi  green, 
as  it  were  enamelled  with  white,  and  the  lhape  more 
oblong.  On  the  goofeberry  bulb  and  currant  the  fame 
aphides  may  be  found ;  but  each  of  thefe  is  inhabited 
by  two  very  different  fpecies:  the  one  being  of  a  dull;  y 
green,  with  a  fliort  plump  body  ;  the  ether  of  paler 
green,  the  body  more  taper,  and  tranfverlely  wrink¬ 
led.  The  rofe  tree,  again,  fupports  not  lefs  than  three 
diftinft  fpecies  :  the  largeft  is  of  a  deep  green,  having 
long  legs  of  a  brownilh  caft,  with  the  joints  of  a  very 
dark  brown,  as  alfo  are  the  horns  and  antennae  ;  a  fe- 
cond  fort  is  of  a  paler  green,  has  much  ffiortcrlegs,  and 
a  more  flat  body  ;  the  third  fort  is  of  a  pale  red,  its 
body  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  and  is  moll  frequently  on 
the  fweet -briar. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  thefe  infefls  has  for 
fome  time  part  juftly  excited  the  wonder  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  natuialifts.  They  were  long  ranked  among 
the  animals  which  had  been  claffed  with  the  true  an¬ 
drogynes  fpoken  of  by  Mr  Breynius  •,  for  having  never 
been  catchcd  copulating,  it  was  haltilv  concluded  that 
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Aphis,  they  multiplied  -without  copulation.  This,  however, 
— v— — '  was  but  a  doubt,  or  at  belt  a  mere  furmife  :  but  this 
furmife  was  believed  and  adopted  by  Mr  Reaumur;  and 
though  he  fupported  it  by  fome  obfervations  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  the  queftion  remained  ftill  undecided,  till  Mr 
Bonnet  feemed  to  have  cleared  it  up  in  the  affirmative, 
by  taking  and  fhutting  up  a  young  aphis  at  the  inflant 
of  its  birth,  in  the  moft  perfeft  folitude,  which  yet 
brought  forth  in  bis  fight  95  young  ones.  The  fame 
experiment  being  made  on  one  of  the  individuals  of 
this  family,  that  had  been  tried  with  its  chief,  the 
new  hermit  foon  multiplied  like  its  parent  ;  and  one  of 
this  third  generation,  in  like  manner  brought  up  in 
folitude,  proved  no  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former.  Re¬ 
peated  experiments,  in  this  refpedl,  as  far  as  the  fifth 
or  fixth  generation,  all  uniformly  prefenting  the  obfer- 
ver  with  fecund  virgins,  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  when  an  unforefeen  and 
very  ftrange  fufpicion,  imparted  by  Mr  Trembley  to  Mr 
Bonnet  engaged  him  anew  in  a  feries  of  ftill  more 
painful  experiments  than  the  foregoing.  In  a  letter 
which  that  celebrated  obferver  wrote  to  him  from  the 
Hague,  the  27th  January  1741,  he  thus  expreffes  him- 
felf :  “  I  formed,  fince  the  month  of  November,  the. 
defign  of  rearing  feveral  generations  of  folitary  puce- 
rons,  in  order  to  fee  if  they  would  all  equally  bring 
forth  young.  In  cafes  fo  remote  from  ufual  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  allowed  to  try  all  forts  of  means ;  and  I 
argued  with  myfelf,  Who  knows  but  that  one  copula¬ 
tion  might  ferve  for  feveral  generations  ?”  This  “  who 
knows,”  to  be  fure,  was  next  to  avouching  nothing  ; 
but  as  it  came  from  Mr  Trembley,  it  was  fufficient  to 
perfuade  Mr  Bonnet  that  he  had  not  gone  far  enough 
in  his  invelligation.  If  the  fecundity  of  aphides  was 
owing  to  the  fecret  copulation  fuggefted  by  Mr  Trem¬ 
bley;  this  copulation  ferved  at  lead  five  or  more  fucccf- 
live  generations.  Mr  Bonnet  therefore  reared  to  the 
amount  of  the  tentli  generation  of  folitary  aphides, 
and  had  the  patience  to  keep  an  account  of  the  days 
and  hours  of  the  births  of  each  generation.  In  (hort 
it  was  difcovered.  That  they  are  really  diftinguifhed  by 
fexes  :  That  there  are  males  and  females  amongft  them, 
whofe  amours  are  the  leaft  equivocal  of  any  in  the 
world  :  that  the  males  are  produced  only  in  the  tenth 
generation,  and  are  but  few  in  number  :  that  thefe, 
foon  arriving  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  with  the 
females  :  that  the  virtue  of  this  copulation  ferves  for 
ten  generations  :  that  all  thefe  generations,  except 
the  firft,  (from  the  fecundated  eggs),  are  produced  vi- 
vi parous ;  and  all  the  individuals  are  females,  except 
thofe  of  the  laft  generation,  among  whom,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  fome  males  make  their  appearance 
to  lav  the  foundation  of  a  frefh  feries. — Thefe  circum- 
ftances  have  been  confirmed  by  other  naturalifts.  In 
particular  we  have  a  curious  and  accurate  detail  of 
them  by  Dr  Richardfon  of  Rippon,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  vol.  xi.  art.  22.  an  extract  of  which 
we  (hall  here  infert,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  as  full 
an  infight  into  the  nature  of  thefe  lingular  infefts,  as 
can  be  done  by  a  mere  detail  of  fadls  in  therofelves  ut¬ 
terly  unaccountable. 

“  The  great  variety  of  fpecies  which  occur  in  the 
infefls  now  under  confidcration,  may  make  an  inquiry 
into  their  particular  nature  feem  not  a  little  perplexed  ; 
having  them,  however,  fkilfully  reduced  under  their  pro¬ 


per  genus,  the  difficulty  is  by  this  means  confiderably  Aphis, 
diminifhed.  All  the  infects  comprehended  under  any  — — 1 
diftinft  genus,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  partake 
of  one  general  nature  ;  and,  by  diligently  examining 
any  of  the  particular  fpecies,  may  thence  gain  fome  in¬ 
fight  into  the  nature  of  all  the  reft.  With  this  view 
I  have  chofen,  out  of  the  various  forts  of  aphides,  the 
largeft  of  thofe  found  on  the  rofe  tree;  not  only  as  its 
fize  makes  it  the  more  confpicuous,  but  as  there  are 
few  others  of  fo  long  a  duration.  This  fort  appearing 
early  in  the  fpring,  continues  late  in  the  autumn;  while 
feveral  are  limited  to  a  much  Ihorter  term,  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  the  different  trees  and  plants  from  whence  they 
draw  their  nourifhment. 

1.  “If  at  the  beginning  of  February  the  weather 
happens  to  be  fo  warm  as  to  make  the  buds  of  the  rofe 
tree  fwell  and  appear  green;  lmall  aphides  are  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  found  upon  them,  not  larger  than  the  young 
ones  in  fummer  when  firft  produced.  But  there  being 
no  old  ones  to  be  found  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which 
in  fummer  I  had  obferved  to  be  viviparous,  I  was  for¬ 
merly  not  a  little  perplexed  by  fuch  appearances,  and 
almolt  induced  to  give  credit  to  the  old  doftrine  of 
equivocal  generation.  That  the  fame  kind  of  animal 
fhould  at  one  time  of  the  year  be  viviparous,  and  at 
another  time  oviparous,  was  an  opinion  I  could  then  by 
no  means  entertain.  This,  however,  frequent  obferva- 
tion  has  at  laft  convinced  me  to  be  faft  ;  having  found 
thofe  aphides  which  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fmall  black  oval  eggs,  which  were  depofited 
on  the  laft  year’s  fhools  in  autumn  ;  though  when  it 
happens  that  the  infefls  make  too  early  an  appearance, 

I  have  obferved  the  greateft  part  to  fuffer  from  the  lharp 
weather  that  ufually  fucceed^,  by  which  means  the  rofe 
trees  are  fome  years  in  a  manner  freed  from  them. 

“  Thofe  which  withftand  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
feldom  come  to  their  full  growth  before  the  month  of 
April;  at  which  time  they  ufually  begin  to  breed,  af¬ 
ter  twice  calling  off  their  exuviae  or  outward  covering. 

It  appears  then  that  they,  are  all  females,  which  pro¬ 
duce  each  of  them  a  very  numerous  progeny,  and  that 
without  having  intercourfe  with  any  male  infeft.  As 
I  obferved  before,  they  are  viviparous  ;  and  what  is 
equally  uncommon,  the  young  ones  all  come  into  the 
world  backwards.  When  thty  firft  come  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  they  are  enveloped  by  a  thin  membrane,  having 
in  this  fituation  the  appearance  of  an  oval  egg  ;  which, 

I  apprehend,  mull  have  induced  Reaumur  to  fulpeft 
that  the  eggs  difcovered  by  Bonnet  were  nothing  more 
than  mere  abortions.  Thefe  egg- like  appearances  ad¬ 
here  by  one  extremity  to  the  mother  ;  while  t lie  young 
ones  contained  in  them  extend  the  other;  by  that 
means  gradually  drawing  the  ruptured  membrane  over 
the  head  and  body  to  the  hind  feet.  During  this  ope¬ 
ration,  and  for  fome  time  after,  by  means  of  fame- 
tiling  glutinous,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  adheres  to 
the  vent  of  the  parent.  Being  thus  fufpended  in  the 
air,  it  foon  frees  itfelf  from  the  membrane  in  which  it 
was  confined,  and  after  its  limbs  are  a  little  ftrengthen- 
ed,  is  fet  down  on  fome  tender  (hoot,  and  then  left  to 
provide  for  itfelf. 

2.  “  In  the  fpring  months,  there  appear  on  the  rofe 
trees  but  trvo  generations  of  aphides,  including  thofe 
which  immediately  proceed  from  the  laft  year’s  ,eggs  ; 
the  warmth  of  the  fummer  adds  fo  much  to  their  ferti¬ 
lity 
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'Aphis.  lity,  that  no  lets  than  fire  generations  fucceed  one  ano- 
i  ther  in  the  interval.  One  is  produced  in  May,  which 
cads  off  its  covering;  while  the  months  of  June  and 
Julyeach  fupply  two  more,  which  call  off  their  coverings 
three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  different  warmth 
of  the  feafon.  The  frequent  change  of  the  outward  co¬ 
vering  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  the  ofteneft  re¬ 
peated  when  the  infeCls  come  the  fooneft  to  their  growth ; 
which  I  have  fometimes  oblerved  to  happen  in  ten  days, 
where  warmth  and  plenty  of  nourilhraent  have  mutually 
confpired.  From  which  confiderations  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  thefe  various  coverings  are  not  connate 
with  the  infeCt;  but  that  they  are,  like  the  fcarf  ikin, 
ffuceefllvely  produced. 

“  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  fome  of  the  third  ge¬ 
neration  which  were  produced  about  the  middle  of  May, 
after  calling  off  their  lad  covering,  difcover  four  ereCt 
wings,  much  longer  than  their  bodies  ;  and  the  fame  is 
obfervable  in  all  the  fucceeding  generations,  which  are 
produced  during  the  fummer  months ;  without,  however, 
diftinguilhing  any  diverfity  of  fex,  as  is  ufual  in  feveral 
other  kinds  of  infeCls.  For  fome  time  before  the  aphides 
come  to  their  full  growth,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  of 
them  will' have  wings,  by  a  remarkable  fulnefs  of  the 
bread:,  which,  in  the  others,  is  hardly  to  be  didinguidi- 
ed  from  the  body.  When  the  lad  covering  is  rejeCled, 
the  wings,  which  were  before  folded  up  in  a  very  narrow 
compafs,  gradually  extend  tbemfelves  in  a  mod  furpri- 
fing  manner,  till  their  dimenfions  are  at  lad  very  con- 
fideratie.  But  thefe  winged  ones  have  the  peculiarity, 
that  the  number  of  them  does  not  feem  fo  much  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  original  druClure,  as  on  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  nourifliment  with  which  they  are  fup- 
plied  ;  it  being  frequently  obferved,  that  thofe  on  a 
fucculent  Ihoot  have  few  or  none  with  wings  among 
them,  while  others  of  the  fame  generation,  on  a  lefs 
tender  branch,  are  mod  of  them  winged ;  as  if  only 
the  fird  rudiments  of  wings  were  compofed  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  while  nature  thought  proper  to  expand  them  in 
the  latter,  that  they  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  fupply 
their  wants. 

“  The  increafe  of  thefe  infeCls  in  the  fummer  time 
is  fo  very  great,  that,  by  wounding  and  exhauding  the 
tender  fhoots,  they  Avould  frequently  fupprefs  all  vege¬ 
tation,  had  they  not  many  enemies  which  redrain  them. 
To  enumerate  the  variety  of  other  infers  that  in  their 
worm  and  fly  date  are  cnndantly  dedroying  them, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  prefent  defign  :  there 
is  one,  however,  fo  Angular  in  the  manner  of  executing 
its  purpofe,  that  I  cannot  pafs  by  it  without  fome  fur¬ 
ther  notice.  This  is  a  very  fmall  black  inchneumon 
fly,  with  a  flender  body  and  very  long  antennae,  which 
darts  its  pointed  tail  into  the  bodies  of  the  aphides,  at 
the  fame  time  depofiting  an  egg  in  each.  This  egg 
produces  a  worm,  which  feeds  upon  the  containing  in- 
feft  till  it  attains  its  full  growth  ;  when  it  is  ufual- 
ly  changed  to  that  kind  of  fly  from  whence  it  came. 
In  this,  however,  it  is  fometimes  prevented  by  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  fmall  black  fly,  which  wounds  this  worm 
through  its  pearl-like  habitation  ;  and  by  laying  one 
of  its  eggs  therein,  indead  of  the  former  fly,  produces 
its  own  likenefs.  I  mud,  however,  further  obferve, 
notwithflanding  thefe  infeCts  have  many  enemies,  they 
are  not  without  friends ;  if  we  may  confider  thofe  as 
fuch  who  are  very  officious  in  their  attendance,  for  the 


good  things  they  expect  to  reap  thereby.  The  ant  Aphis, 
and  the  bee  are  both  of  this  kind,  collecting  the  honey  — v — 
in  which  the  aphides  abound  :  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  ants  are  condant  vifitors,  the  bee  only  when 
flowers  are  fcarce.  To  which  let  me  alio  add,  that  the 
ants  will  fuck  in  the  delicious  neClar  while  the  aphides 
are  in  the  aCl  of  difeharging  it  from  the  anus  ;  but  the 
bees  only  collect  it  from  the  leaves  on  which  this  honey 
dew  has  fallen. 

3.  “In  the  autumn  I  find  three  more  generations  of 
aphides  to  be  produced  ;  two  of  'Tvhich  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  month  of  Augud,  and  the  third  ufual- 
ly  appears  before1  the  middle  of  September.  As  the  two 
fird  differ  in  no  refpeCt  from  thofe  which  we  meet  with 
in  fummer,  it  would  be  wading  time  to  dwell  any  long¬ 
er  upon  them  ;  but  the  third  differing  greatly  from  all 
the  red,  demands  our  giving  it  a  more  ferieus  atten¬ 
tion.  Though  all  the  aphides  which  have  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  were  females,  in  this  tenth  generation  are  found 
feveral  male  infeCls  ;  not  that  they  are  by  any  means  fo 
numerous  as  the  females,  being  only  produced  by  a  fmall 
number  of  the  former  generation.  To  which  I  mud 
further  add,  that  I  have  obferved  thofe  which  produ¬ 
ced  males,  previoully  to  have  produced  a  number  of 
females ;  which  in  all  refpeCls  refembling  thefe  already 
deferibed,  I  fhall  decline  taking  into  any  further  con- 
fideration. 

“  The  females  have  at  fird  altogether  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  with  thofe  of  the  former  generations ;  but 
in  a  few  days  their  colour  changes  from  a  green  to  a 
yellow,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  an  orange 
colour  before  they  come  to  their  full  growth.  They 
differ  likewife  in  another  refpeCl,  at  lead  from  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  fummer,  that  all  thofe  yellow  fe¬ 
males  are  without  wings.  The  male  infects  are,  how¬ 
ever,  dill  more  remarkable*;  their  outward  appearance 
readily  dillinguifhing  them  from  the  females  of  this  and 
of  all  other  generations.  When  fird  produced,  they 
are  not  of  a  green  colour  like  the  red,  but  of  a  red- 
difh  brown  ;  and  have  afterwards,  when  they  begin 
to  thicken  about  the  bread,  a  dark  line  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back.  Thefe  male  infeCls  come  to  their  full 
growth  in  about  three  weeks  time,  and  then  cad  off 
their  lad  covering  ;  the  whole  infeCt  being,  after  this 
operation,  of  a  bright  yellpw  colour,  the  wings  only 
excepted.  But  after  this  they  foon  change  to  a  darker 
yellow  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  to  a  very  dark  brown  ;  if 
we  except  the  body,  which  Is  fomething  lighter  colour¬ 
ed,  and  has  a  reddifh  cad.  They  are  all  of  the  winged 
fort  ;  and  the  wings,  which  are  white  at  fird,  foon  be¬ 
come  tranfparent,  and  at  length  appear  like  very  fine 
black  gauze. 

“  The  males  no  fooner  come  to  maturity  than  they 
copulate  with  the  females  ;  in  which  aCl  they  are  rea¬ 
dily  difeovered,  as  they  remain  in  conjunction  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  are  not  eafily  didurbed.  The 
commerce  between  them  continues  the  whole  month  of 
Oflober,  and  may  be  obferved  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
though  I  have  found  it  mod  frequent  about  noon ; 
efpecially  when  the  weather  is  moderately  warm,  and 
the  fun  overcad.  The  females,  in  a  day  or  two  after 
their  intercourfe  with  the  males,  I  have  obferved  to 
lay  their  eggs ;  which  they  ufually  do  near  the  buds, 
when  they  are  left  to  their  own  choice.  Where  there 
are  a  number  crowded  together,  they  of  courfe  inter- 
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Aphis  fere  'with  each  other:  in  which  cafe  they  will  frequent- 
i!  ly  depolite  their  eggs  on  other  parts  of  the  branches,  or 
Aphroaifia-  eyen  on  t]ie  fpines  with  which  they  are  befet.” 

Thefe  infedts  are  found  in  great  numbers  not  only  on 
the  Items  and  leaves,  but  even  upon  roots  of  many  trees 
and  plants.  Thofe  trees  that  are  rooft  loaded  with  the 
infefts,  as  already  obfervad,  fuffer  greatly  from  them. 
The  plant-lice  thrufl  their  (harp-pointed  roftrum  into  the 
fubflanceof  the  leaf  to  draw  out  their  fuftenance,  which 
warps  the  fteras  and  leaves,  and  occafions  in  the  latter 
cavities  underneath,  and  fwellings  above  ;  nay,  even  in 
fome,  a  kind  of  hollow  gall  filled  with  infedls,  as  is  of¬ 
ten  feen  on  elm  leaves. 

It  appears  aftonifhing  that  the  flight  pun&ure  of  fo 
fmall  an  animal  (hould  fo  greatly  disfigure  a  plant ; 
but  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  plant-lice  always  live 
L»  numerous  affociations,  which  increafe  vifibly  by  the 
prodigious  fruitfulnef-  of  thofe  infedls ;  fo  that  although 
each  purrfture  be  flight,  yet  the  number  of  them  is  fo 
great,  fo  reiterated,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  wonder  the 
leaves  (hould  be  disfigured.  Lovers  of  gardening  and 
plants  are  extremely  anxious  to  free  and  cleanfe  their 
trees  from  this  vermine  •,  but  their  care  often  proves 
unavailing,  the  infeff  is  fo  fruitful  that  it  foon  produ¬ 
ces  a  frefh  colony.  The  beft  and  fureft  method  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  it  is  to  put  on  the  trees  infefted  with  them 
fome  larva;  of  the  plant-loufe  lion,  or  aphidivorous  flies  ; 
for  thofe  voracious  larva;  defiroy  every  day  a  great 
number  of  the  infe£ls,  and  that  with  fo  much  the  more 
facility,  as  the  latter  remain  quiet  and  motionlefs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thofe  dangerous  enemies,  who  range 
over  heaps  of  plant-lice,  which  they  gradually  wafteand 
diminifh. 

APHL  ASTUM,  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a  wood¬ 
en  ornament,  fliaped  like,  a  plume  of  feathers,  faflened 
on  the  goofe’s  or  fwan’s  neck  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  the  heads  of  their  (hips.  The  aphlaflum  had 
much  the  fame  office  and  effefl  in  a  (hip  that  the  creft 
had  on  the  helmet.  It  feems  alfo  to  have  had  this  fur¬ 
ther  ufe,  viz.  by  the  waving  of  a  party-coloured  ribband 
faflened  to  it,  to  indicate  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
blew'. 

APHONIA,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  a  fuppref- 
fion  or  total  lofs  of  voice.  It  is  never  a  primary  difeafe  ; 
but  a  confequcnce  of  many  different  diforders.  The 
cure  is  to  be  effected  by  removing  the  dilorder  from 
whence  the  aphonia  proceeds. 

APHORISM,  a  maxim  or  principle  of  a  feience  •, 
or  a  fenter.ee  which  comprehends  a  great  deal  in  a  few 
■words.  The  word  comes  from  utpo^a,  I  fepurate ; 
„q.  d.  a  choice  or  felecl  fentence.  1  he  term  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  medicine  and  law.  We  fay  the  aphorifms  of 
Hippocrates,  of  Sandlorius,  of  Boerhaave,  &c.  apho¬ 
rifms  of  the  civil  law,  &c. 

APHRACTI,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  denotes 
open  veflels,  without  decks  or  hatches,  furniflied  only  at 
head  and  (lern  with  crofs  planks,  whereon  the  men  flood 
to  fight. 

APHRODISIA,  in  antiquity,  feftivals  kept  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Venus,  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  was  that 
celebrated  by  the  Cyprians.  At  this  folemnity  feveral 
myflerious  rites  were  pradtifed  :  all  who  were  initiated 
to  them  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Venus  as  a  liar- 
lot,  and  received  as  a  token  of  the  goddefs’s  favour  a 
xneafure  of  fait,  and  a  <p*AA«5  j  the  former,  becaufe  fait 
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is  a  concretion  of  fea  water,  to  which  Venus  was  thought  Aphrodi- 
to  owe  her  birth  ;  the  latter,  becaufe  (lie  was  the  god-  Aws 
defs  of  wantonnefs.  _  _  _  A*  j5_ 

APHRODISIACS,  among  phyficians,  medicines,  . 
which  rvere  fuppofed  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  femen, 
and  create  an  inclination  to  venery. 

APHRODITA.  See  HELMINTHOLOGY  Index. 

APHRODITE,  in  Mythology ,  a  name  of  Venus, 
derived  from  froth ;  becaule,  according  to  the 

poets,  Venus  is  luppofed  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  froth  or  foam  of  the  fea. 

APHRONITRE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  particular  kind  of  natrum. 

APHTHAE,  in  Medicine ,  fmall,  round,  and  fuper- 
ficial  ulcers  arifing  in  the  mouth.  See  MEDICINE 
Index. 

APHTKARTODOCET.dE,  a  fedl,  fworn  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  I  he  word  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  a(t>$cc£T*c,  incorruptible ,  and  cor. m,  I  imagine  ; 
and  was  given  them,  becaufe  they  imagined  the  body 
of  Jefus  Chrifl  was  incorruptible  and  impaflible,  and  not 
capable  of  death.  They  arofe  among  the  Eutychians, 
and  made  their  appearance  in  the  year  535. 

APHYLLANTHES,  Leafless  Flower,  or 
Blue  Montpelier  fink.  See  Botany  Index. 

APIARY,  a  place  where  bees  are  kept.  See  the 
article  Bee. 

API  ASTER,  in  Ornithology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  nierops.  See  Merops,  Ornithology 
Index. 

APICES,  in  Botany,  the  fame  with  ANTHERiE. 

APICIUS.  There  were  at  Rome  three  of  that 
name,  famous  for  their  gluttony.  1  he  fecond  is  the 
muft  celebrated  of  the  three.  He  lived  under  Tiberius, 
fpent  immenfe  fums  on  his  belly,  and  invented  diver* 
forts  of  cakes  which  bore  his  name.  He  kept  as  it  were 
a  fchool  of  gluttony  at  Rome.  After  having  fpent  two 
millions  and  a  half  in  entertainments,  finding  himfelf 
very  much  in  debt,  lie  examined  into  the  Rate  of  his 
affairs  ;  and  feeing  that  he  had  but  250,000  livres  re¬ 
maining,  he  poifoned  himfelf,  out  of  apprehenfion  of 
flarving  with  fucli  a  fum.  He  had  proftituted  himfelf 
when  very  young  to  Sejanus. 

APINA,  or  Apinie,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by  Dio- 
medes,  as  was  alfo  Tricae  (Pliny).  Apince  and  Triccr 
is  a  proverbial  faying  for  things  trifling  and  of  no  value 
(Martial)  ;  and  Apinarii  was  the  appellation  for  triflers 
or  buffoons,  (  1  rebellius  Pollio). 

APION,  a  famous  grammarian,  born  in  Egypt,  was 
a  profeffor  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had 
all  the  arrogance  of  a  nitre  pedant,  and  amufed  himfelf 
with  difficult  and  infignifiennt  inquiries.  One  of  his 
principal  works  are  his  Antiquities  of  Egypt. 

APIS,  in  Mythology,  a  divinity  worfliipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  at  Memphis.  It  was  an  ox,  having 
certain  exterior  marks-,  in  which  animal  the  foul  of  the 
great  Ofiris  was  fuppofed  to  fubfifl.  The  animal  bad 
the  preference  to  all  others,  as  being  the  fynvbol  of  a- 
griculture,  the  improvement  of  which  that  prince  had 
fo  much  at  heart. 

According  to  feveral  learned  writers  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  religion,  Apis  was  only  a  fymbolical  deity.  “  A- 
mongft  the  animals  confecrated  to  ancient  rites  (fays 
Ammianus  Marcellinus),  Mnevisand  Apis  are  the  mod 
celebrated  j  the  firft  is  an  emblem  of  the  fun,  the  fe¬ 
cond 
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cond  of  the  moon.”  Porphyry  tells  us,  that  Apis  bore 
the  characterise  figns  of  the  two  ftars-;  and  Macrobius, 
who  confirms  this  opinion,  adds,  that  he  was  equally 
confecrated  to  them  both. 

This  bull,  become  the  object  of  public  adoration,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  could  not  be  born  like  other  animals  j 
accordingly  the  priefts  publifhed  that  his  origin  was 
celeilial.  “  An  Apis  is  feldom  born,  (fays  Pomponius 
Mela.)  He  is  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
generation.  The  Egyptians  fay  he  owes  his  birth  to 
celeilial  fire.”  Plutarch  explains  this  paffage  :  “  The 
priefts  pretend  that  the  moon  diffufes  a  generative  in¬ 
fluence,  and  as  foon  as  a  cow  who  takes  the  bull  is 
ftruck  by  it,  Ihe  conceives  an  Apis.  Accordingly  we 
difeover  in  him  the  fign3  of  that  ftar.” 

Such  were  the  fables  induftrioufly  fpread  by  thofe 
who  preluded  over  the  divine  inftitutions.  The  vulgar, 
to  whom  this  emblematical  deity  prefaced  abundance, 
received  them  eagerly,  and  implicitly  believed  them. 
Pliny  has  deferibed  the  characters  which  diftinguiihed 
this  facred  bull :  “  A  white  fpot,  refembling  a  cref- 
cent,  on  the  right  fide,  and  a  lump  under  the  tongue, 
were  the  ditiinguiihing  marks  of  Apis.”  When  a  cow, 
therefore,  which  was  thought  to  be  ftruck  with  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  produced  a  calf,  the  facred  guides 
went  to  examine  it,  and  if  they  found  it  conformable  to 
this  defeription,  they  announced  to  the  people  the  birth 
of  Apis,  and  fecundity. 

“  Immediately  (fays  Ailian)  they  built  a  temple  to 
the  new  god,  facing  the  riling  fun,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Mercury,  where  they  nouril’ned  him  with 
milk  for  four  months.  This  term  expired,  the  priefts 
repaired  in  pomp  to  his  habitation,  and  faluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Apis.  They  then  placed  him  in  a  veffel 
magnificently  decorated,  covered  with  rich  tapeftry, 
and  refplendent  with  gold,  and  conducted  him  to  Nilo- 
polis,  finging  livmns,  and  burning  perfumes.  There 
they  kept  him  for  forty  days.  During  this  fpace  of 
time,  women  alone  had  permilTion  to  fee  him,  and  fa- 
luted  him  in  a  particular  manner.  After  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  god,  in  this  city,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Memphis  with  the  fame  retinue,  followed  by  an  innu¬ 
merable  quantity  of  boats  fumptuoufiy  decked  out. 
There  they  completed  the  ceremonies  of  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  and  he  became  facred  to  all  the  world.  Apis  was 
fuperbly  lodged,  and  the  place  where  he  lay  was  mv- 
ftically  called  the  bed.  Strabo  having  vifited  his  pa¬ 
lace,  thus  deferibes  it  :  “  The  edifice  where  Apis  is 
kept,  is  fituated  near  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  He  is  fed 
in  a  facred  apartment,  before  which  is  a  large  court. 
The  houfe  in  which  they  keep  the  cow  that  produced 
him,  occupies  one  of  its  fides.  Sometimes,  to  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  ftrangers,  they  make  him  go  out  into 
this  court.  One  may  fee  him  at  ail  times  through  a 
window  ;  but  the  priefts  produce  him  alfo  to  public 
view.”  Once  a  year  (favs  Solinus)  they  p'-.efent  a  hei¬ 
fer  to  him,  and  the  fame  dav  they  kill  her. 

A  bull,  born  in  fo  marvellous  a  manner,  mult  be 
pofleffed  of  fupernatural  knowledge.  Accordingly  the 
priefts  publifhed,  that  he  predicted  future  events  by 
geftures,  by  motions,  and  other  ways,  which  they  con- 
flrued  according  to  their  fancy.  “  Apis  (fays  Pliny) 
has  two  temples  called  Beds,  which  ferved  a^  an  augurv 
for  the  people.  When  they  come  to  confult  him,  if 
he  enters  into  a  particular  one,  it  is  a  favourable  pre- 


fage,  and  fatal  if  he  paffes  into  the  other.  He  gives  Apis, 
anfwers  to  individuals  by  taking  food  from  their  hands. 

He  refufed  that  offered  him  by  Germanicus,  who  died 
foon  after.”  It  would  be  unjull  to  conclude,  that  this 
refpeflable  writer  gave  credit  to  fuch  auguries.  He 
relates  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  contents 
himfelf  with  citing  fa£ls  without  offering  his  judge¬ 
ment. 

Such  was  the  inftallation  of  Apis.  His  anniverfary 
was  always  celebrated  for  feven  days.  The  people  -  af- 
fembled  to  offer  facrifices  to  him,  and  what  is  extraor¬ 
dinary,  oxen  were  immolated  on  the  occafion.  1  his 
folemnity  did  not  pafs  without  prodigies.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  has  collected  the  teftimonies  of  the 
ancients,  relates  them  in  thefe  words  :  “  During  the 
feven  days  in  which  the  preifts  of  Memphis  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Apis,  the  crocodiles  forget  their  natural  fe¬ 
rocity,  become  gentle,  and  do  no  barm  to  anybody.” 

This  bull,  however,  fo  honoured,  muft  not  exceed 
a  myfterious  term  fixed  for  his  life.  “  Apis  (fays 
Pliny)  cannot  live  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years. 

When  he  has  attained  that  period  they  drown  him  in 
the  fountain  of  the  priefts  ;  for  it  is  not  permitted, 
adds  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  to  let  him  prolong  his 
life  beyond  the  period  preferibed  for  him  by  the  facred 
books.”  When  this  event  happened,  he  was  embalm¬ 
ed,  and  privately  let  down  into  the  fubterraneous  places 
deftined  for  that  purpofe.  In  this  circumftance,  the 
priefts  announced  that  Apis  had  difappeared  ;  but  when 
he  died  a  natural  death,  before  this  period  arrived,  they 
proclaimed  his  death,  and  folemnly  conveyed  his  body 
to  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

“  At  Mernnhis  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis 
which  ftrangers  were  forbidden  to  approach,  and  where 
the  priefts  themfelves  only  entered  when  Apis  was  in¬ 
terred.  It  was  then  (fays  Plutareh)  that  they  opened 
the  gates  called  Lethe  and  Cocylhe  (of  oblivion  and  la¬ 
mentation),  which  made  a  harfh  and  piercing  found. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Solinus,  paint  w  ith  great 
energy  the  general  defpair  of  the  Egyptians,  who  with 
cries  and  lamentations  demanded  another  Apis  from 
heaven. 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  term  preferibed  for  the 
life  of  Apis  was  25  years  ;  which  number  marked  a 
period  of  the  fun  and  of  the  moon,  and  the  bull  was 
confecrated  to  thefe  two  bodies.  Syncellius,  in  his 
Chronographv,  when  be  comes  down  to  the  3 2d  Pha¬ 
raoh,  called  Afeth,  fays,  “  before  Afeth,  the  tolar  year 
confilled  of  360  days.  This  prince  added  five  to  com¬ 
plete  its  courfie.  In  his  feign  a  calf  was  placed  among!! 
the  gods,  and  named  Apis."  And  in  the  Bibliotheca 
of  Fabrieius  we  have  the  following  paffage  :  “If  was 
cuftomarv  to  inaugurate  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  in  the  temple  of  Apis.  They  were  here  firtl  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  myllerics,  and  were  religioufiy  invelfed  ; 
after  which  they  were  permitted  to  hear  the  yoke  of 
the  god  through  a  town  to  a  place  called  the  Sanfluanj , 
the  entrance  of  which  was  prohibited  to  the  profane. 

There  they  were  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  would  nei¬ 
ther  infert  months  nor  days  in  the  year,  and  that  it 
fhould  remain  compofed  of  365  days,  as  had  been  etla- 
blithed  by  the  ancients.”  From  thefe  faiRs,  I\Ir  Sava- 
rv,  in  his  letters  on  Egypt,  inters,  that  Apis  was  the 
tutelar  divinity  of  the  new  form  given  to  the  folar 
year,  and  of  the  cycle  of  25  years,  difeovered  at  the 

fame 
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Apt*  fame  time.  This  deity,  fcefides,  had  a  marked  rela- 

II  latlon  to  the  fwelling  of  the  Nile,  as  is  teftified  by  a  great 

rionate"  number  of  hiftorians.  The  new  moon  which  followed 
v—w  the  fummer  folflice,  was  the  era  of  this  phenomenon, 
on  which  the  eyes  of  every  body  were  fixed  :  And 
Pliny  fpeaks  as  follows  on  this  fubjedf  :  “  Apis  had  on 
his  right  fide  a  white  mark,  reprefenting  the  crefcent: 
Th  is  mark  (continues  ZElian)  indicated  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  inundation.”  If  Apis  poffefled  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  figns  which  proved  his  divine  origin,  he 
promifed  fertility  and  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  It  feems  demonftrated,  therefore,  Mr  Savary 
adds,  that  this  facred  bull,  the  guardian  of  the  folar 
year  of  365  days,  was  alfo  regarded  as  the  genius  who 
prefided  over  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  priefts 
by  fixing  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  25  years,  and  by  ma¬ 
king  the  inftallation  of  a  new  Apis  concur  with  the 
renewal  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  had  probably 
perceived,  as  the  refult  of  long  meteorological  obferva- 
tions,  that  this  revolution  always  brought  about  abun¬ 
dant  feafons.  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  favourable  reception  of  this  emblematical  deity 
from  the  people,  fince  his  birth  was  a  prefage  to  them 
of  a  happy  inundation,  and  of  all  the  treafures  of  teem¬ 
ing  nature. 

The  folemnity  of  his  inauguration  was  called  Appa¬ 
rition.  That  which  was  renewed  every  year  towards 
the  1 2th  or  13  th  of  the  month  Ptti/n,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  the  17th  or  1 8th  of  .Tune,  was  called  the 
birth  of  Apis.  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing,  which  Atlian 
defcribes  in  the  following  manner  :  “  What  feftivals  ! 

what  facrifices  take  place  in  Egypt  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  inundation  !  It  is  then  that  all  the  people 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Apis.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
defcribe  the  dances,  the  rejoicings,  the  (hows,  the  ban¬ 
quets,  to  which  the  Egyptians  abandon  themfelves  on 
this  occafion,  and  impofiible  to  exprefs  the  intoxication 
of  joy  which  breaks  forth  in  all  the  towns  of  the  king¬ 
dom.” 

Thefe  obfervations  Mr  Savary  thinks  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  name  of  this  refpe&able  bull  •,  Apis,  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue,  fignifying  number,  rrfeafure. 
This  epithet  perfeftly  characterizes  an  animal  efta- 
blifhed  as  the  guardian  of  the  folar  year,  the  type  of 
the  cycle  of  25  years,  and  the  prefage  of  a  favourable 
inundation. 

Monfieur  Huet,  biftiop  of  Avranches,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  that  Apis  was  a  fymbolical  image  of 
the  patriarch  Jofeph,  and  has  fupported  his  opinion 
with  all  his  erudition.  Dr  Bryant  apprehends  that  the 
name  of  Apis  was  an  Egyptian  term  for  a  father  \  that 
it  referred  to  the  patriarch  Noah  ;  and  that  the  cref¬ 
cent  which  was  ufually  marked  on  the  fide  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  was  a  reprefen tation  of  the  ark. 

Apis,  or  Bee.  See  Entomology  Index,  and  Bee. 

APIUM,  Parsley.  See  Botany  Index. 

APIVOROUS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  falco.  See  Falco,  Ornithology  Index. 

APLUDA.  See  Botany  Index. 

APOBAFANA,  the  metropolis  of  Media,  and 
where  the  kings  kept  their  treafure  (Ifiodorus  Chara- 
cenus)  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  F.cbatana. 

APOBATERION,  in  antiquity,  a  valediClory 
Speech  or  poem  made  by  a  perfon  on  departing  out  of 


his  own  country,  and  addrefled  to  his  friends  or  rela-  Apobathra 
tions.  Apoca- 

APOBATKRA,  a  place  near  Sefios  (Strabo)  •,  bpfe- 
the  landing  place  where  Xerxes’s  (hips  were  frozen  and  *  J 
ftuck  in  the  ice  (Euftathius). 

APOCALYPSE,  Revelation,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  facred  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  containing1 
revelations  concerning  feveral  important  doctrines  of 
Cbriflianity.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from 
«.7ri>KxXv7rT0,  to  reveal  or  difcover. 

This  book,  according  to  Irenaeus,  was  written  a- 
bout  the  year  96  of  Chrift,  in  the  ifland  of  Patmos, 
whither  St  John  had  been  banifhed  by  the  emperor 
Domitian.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  the  writing 
of  it  earlier,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Some  attri¬ 
bute  this  book  to  the  arch-heretic  Cerinthus  :  but  the 
ancients  unanimoufly  afcribed  it  to  John,  the  fon  of 
Zebedee,  and  brother  of  James  5  whom  the  Greek  fa¬ 
thers  called  the  Divine,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  diftin- 
guifh  him  from  the  other  evangelifts.  This  book  has 
not,  at  all  times,  been  efteemed  canonical.  There 
were  many  churches  in  Greece,  as  St  Jerome  informs 
us,  which  did  not  receive  it  :  neither  is  it  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  canonical  books  prepared  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  nor  in  that  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  :  but 
Juftin,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Clemens  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Tertullian,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  following  centuries,  quote  the  Revela¬ 
tion  as  a  book  then  acknowledged  to  be  canonical. 

The  Alogians,  Marcionites,  Cerdonians,  and  Luther 
himfelf,  rejected  this  book  :  but  the  Proteflants  have 
forfaken  Luther  in  this  particular  •,  and  Beza  has 
flrongly  maintained  againfl  his  objections,  that  the  A- 
pocalypfe  is  authentic  and  canonical. 

The  Apocalypfe  confifts  of  twenty-two  chapters. 

The  three  firft  are  an  inftruClion  to  the  bifliops  of  the 
feven  churches  of  Afia  Minor.  The  fifteen  following 
chapters  contain  the  perfecutions  which  the  church  was 
to  fuffer  from  the  Jews,  heretics,  and  Roman  empe¬ 
rors.  Next  St  John  prophefies  of  the  vengeance  of 
God,  which  he  will  exercife  againfl:  thofe  perfecutors, 
againfl  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  city  of  Rome  \ 
which,  as  the  Proteflants  fuppofe,  he  defcribes  under 
the  name  of  Babylon  the  great  whore,  feated  upon 
feven  hills.  In  the  laft  place,  the  19th,  20th,  2ift,  and 
2  2d  chapters,  defcribe  the  triumph  of  the  church  over 
its  enemies,  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  church  triumphant. 

“  It  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton),  that  it  fhould  not  be  underftood  before  the  laft  age 
of  the  world  5  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of 
the  prophecy,  that  it  is  not  yet  underftood.  The  folly 
of  interpreters  has  been  to  foretel  times  and  things 
by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God  defigned  to  make  them 
prophets.  By  this  raflinefs  they  have  not  only  expofed 
themfelves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  alfo  into  con¬ 
tempt.  The  defign  of  God  was  much  otherwife  :  He 
gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
not  to  gratify  men’s  curiofities,  by  enabling  them  to 
foreknow  things  •,  but  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled, 
they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  events  j  and  his  own 
providence,  not  the  interpreters,  be  then  manifefted 
thereby  to  the  world.  And  there  is  already  fo  much 
of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  as  many  as  will  take 
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Apocope  pains  in  this  ftudy,  may  fee  fufficient  inftances  of  God’s 
H  providence. 

Apocrypha-  There  have  been  feveral  other  works  publifhed  un- 
'  der  the  title  of  Apocalypfes.  Sozomen  mentions  a 

book  ufed  in  the  churches  of  Paleftine,  called  the  A- 
pocalypfe  or  Revelation  of  St  Peter.  He  alfo  men¬ 
tions  an  Apocalypfe  of  St  Paul  :  which  the  Coph- 
tae  retain  to  this  day.  Eufebius  alto  fpeaks  of  both 
thefe  Apocalypfes.  St  Epiphanius  mentions  an  Apo- 
calvpfe  of  Adam  ;  Nicephorus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  £f- 
dras  :  Gratian  and  Cedrenus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Mjfes, 
another  of  St  Thomas,  and  another  of  St  Stephen  ; 
St  Jerome,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Elias.  Porphyry,  in  his 
life  of  Plotin,  makes  mention  of  the  Apocalypfe  or  Re¬ 
velations  of  Zoroaller,  Zollrian,  Nicothaeus,  Allogenes, 
&c. 

APOCOPE,  among  grammarians,  a  figure  which 
cats  off  a  letter  or  fyllable  from  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as 
ingen i  for  ingenii. 

APOCRIS  ARIUS,  in  ecclefiaffical  antiquity,  a  fort 
of  retident  in  an  imperial  city,  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
church  or  bifhop,  whofe  office  was  to  negotiate,  a-  proc¬ 
tor  at  the  emperor’s  court,  in  all  ecclefiaffical  caiifes  in 
which  his  principals  might  be  concerned.  The  infti- 
tution  of  the  office  feems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Conftantine,  or  not  long  after,  when,  the  emperors 
being  become  Chriftians,  foreign  churches  had  more 
occafinns  to  promote  their  fuits  at  court  than  formerly. 
However,  we  find  it  etfabliQied  by  law  in  the  time  of 
Juffinian.  In  imitation  of  this  officer,  aimoft  every 
monaftery  had  its  Apocrilarius,  or  refident,  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  city. 

The  title  and  quality  of  Apocrifary  became  at  length 
appropriated  to  the  pope’s  agent,  or  nuncio ,  as  he  is  now 
called;  who  refided  at  Conflantinople,  to  receive  the 
pope’s  defpatches,  a-J  the  emperor’s  anfwers.  The 
word  is  formed  from  to  anfwer. 

APOCRUSTICS,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  re¬ 
pellents. 

\POCRYPHA,  or  Apoc  r  y  p  h  a  l  B  o  oks  ,  fuch  books 
as  are  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  being 
either  m>t  acknowledged  as  divine,  or  confic>red  a--  fpu- 
rious.  The  word  is  Greek  ;  and  derived  from  k-c, 
and  jc^ierrw.  t  >  hide  nr  conceal. 

When  the  Jews  publifhed  their  facred  books,  they 
gave  the  appellations  of  canonical  and  divine  only  to 
fuch  as  they  then  made  public:  fuch  a-  were  Rill  retain¬ 
ed  in  their  archives  they  called  apocryphal  for  no  other 
reafon  but  becaufe  they  were  not  public  -,  fo  that  they 
might  be  really  facred  and  divine,  though  not  promul- 
ged  as  fuch. 

Thus,  in  refpefl  of  the  Bible,  all  books  were  called 
apocryphal  which  were  not  inferted  in  the  Jewilh  canon 
of  Scripture.  Voflius  obferves,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  facred  book',  none  are  to  be  accounted  apocryphal, 
except  fuch  as  had  neither  been  admitted  into  the  fvna- 
gogur  nor  the  church,  fo  as  to  be  added  to  the  canon, 
and  read  in  public. 

The  Protefiants  do  not  onlv  reckon  thofe  books  to 
be  apocryphal  which  are  efieemed  fuch  in  the  ( hurch 
of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Manaffeh  king  of  Judah, 
the  third  and  fourth  hooks  of  Efdras,  St  Barnabas’s 
epiftle,  the  book  of  Hermos,  the  addition  at  the  end 
of  Job,  and  the  151  ft  pf»lm  ;  but  ail  >  T<  bit,  Judith 
Either,  the  book  of  Wifdom,  Jefus  the  fon  of  Siracb, 


Baruch  the  prophet,  the  Song  cf  the  Three  Children,  Apocrypha 
the  Hiltorv  of  Sufannah,  the  Hiftory  of  Bel  and  the  II 
Dragon,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  the  Macca-  Apodofis. 
bees.  ' 

It  is  now  pretended  that  thefe  books  were  not  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Jews,  or  fo  much  as  known  to  them.  None 
of  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  cite  or  mention 
them  :  neither  Philo  nor  Jofephus  fpeak  of  them.  The 
Chriftian  church  was  for  fome  ages  an  utter  llranger 
to  thefe  books.  Origen,  Athanafius,  Hillary,  Cyril  of 
Jerufalem,  and  all  the  orthodox  writers,  who  have  given 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  unani- 
moufly  concur  in  reje&ing  thefe  out  of  the  canon.  And 
for  the  New  Teftament,  they  are  divided  in  their  opi¬ 
nions,  whether  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  epiftle 
of  St  James,  and  the  fecond  epiftle  of  St  Peter,  the 
fecond  and  third  epifties  of  St  John,  the  epiftle  of  St 
Jude,  and  the  Revelation,  are  to  be  acknowledged  as 
canonical  or  not. 

The  Protefiants  acknowledge  fuch  books  of  Scripture 
only  to  be  canonical  as  were  fo  efteemtd  to  be  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  church ;  fuch  as  are  cited  by  the  earlieft 
writers  among  the  Chriftians  as  of  divine  authority,  and 
after  the  moil  diligent  inquiry  were  received  and  fo 
judged  to  be  by  the  council  of  Laoaicea.  The  feveral 
epifties  above  mentioned,  and  the  book  of  Revelation, 
whatever  the  fentiments  of  fome  particular  perfon-  are 
or  may  have  been  of  them,  are  allowed  bv  all  the  re¬ 
formed  churches  to  be  parts  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Teftament. 

The  apoery  phal  books,  however,  according  to  the 
fixth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  are  to  be  read 
for  example  of  lift  and  inftruftion  of  manners;  but  it 
doth  not  apply  them  to  eitablilh  any  doflrine. 

APOCYNUM.  Set  Dogs-baxe,  Botaxy  Index. 

APODECi/E,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  gi¬ 
ven  to  ten  general  receivers  appointed  4by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  U»  receive  the  public  revenues,  taxes,  debts, 
and  the  like.  The  apodeftae  had  alfo  a  power  to  de¬ 
cide  controverfie'  arifing  in  relati  n  to  money  and 
taxes,  all  but  thofe  of  the  moft  difficult  nature  and 
highcll  concern,  which  were  referved  to  the  courts  of 
judicature. 

APODECTZEI,  in  the  Alherian  government,  of¬ 
ficers  appointed  to  fee  that  the  meafures  of  corn  were 
juft. 

APODES,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  things  with¬ 
out  teet.  Zoologift'  apply  the  name  to  a  fabuluu-  fort 
of  bird',  faid  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  illands  of  the 
new  world,  which,  being  entirely  without  feet,  fuppnrt- 
ed  themfelves  on  the  branches  of  trees  by  their  crooked 
bills. 

Abodes,  in  the  Linr.aean  fyftem,  the  name  of  th efrjl 
order  of  fifties,  or  thofe  which  have  no  belly  fins.  See 
Ichthyology  Index. 

APODICTICAL,  among  philofophers,  a  term  im¬ 
porting  a  demonllfalive  proof,  or  fyftematical  method  of 
teaching. 

APODOSIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  makes  the  third  part  of 
a  complete  exordium,  being  properly  the  application 
or  reftriction  of  the  protafs.  The  apodofis  is  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwiie  called  axiof.s ;  and  (lands  op- 
pofed  to  protafs:  c.  g.  preta/is ,  all  branches  of  hif¬ 
tory  are  ncceflary  for  a  ftudent  ;  catefcene ,  fo  that, 
without  thefe,  be  can  never  make  any  confiderable  fi¬ 
gure  j  ; 
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ApcJyte-  gure  ;  apodo/is,  bat  literary  hiftory  is  of  a  more  efneeial 
rium  ufe,  vthich  recommends  it,  &c. 

Apollina-  APODY1ERIUM,  in  the  ancient  baths,  the  a- 
rians.  partments  where  perfons  dreffed  and  undreffed. 

V APOGEE,  in  AJlronomy ,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of 
a  planet  wnich  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth. 
The  apogee  of  the  fun  is  that  part  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
which  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun  ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  lun’s  apogee,  and  the  earth’s  aphelion,  are 
one  and  the  fame  point. 

APOLIDES,  in  antiquity,  thofe  condemned  for  life 
to  the  public  works,  or  exiled  into  fome  iiland,  and  thus 
diverted  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

A?OL  LINAR  IAN  games,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
■were  inifituted  in  the  year  of  Rome  542,  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  kind  of  oracle  delivered  by  the  prophet  Mar- 
??trs-  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Cannce,  declaring  that  to 
expel  the  enemy,  and  cure  the  people  of  an  infectious 
difeafe  which  then  prevailed,  facred  games  were  to  be 
annually  performed  in  honour  of  Apollo  \  the  prrntor 
to  have  the  direction  of  them,  and  the  decemviri  to  of- 
'  fer  facrifiees  after  the  Grecian  rite.  The  fenate  ordered 
that  this  oracle  (hould  be  obferved  the  rather,  becaufe 
another  of  the  fame  Marcus,  wherein  he  had  foretold 
the  overthrow  at  Cannae,  had  come  true ;  for  this  rea- 
fon,  they  gave  the  prcetor  12,000  afes  out  of  the  public 
cafti  to  defray  the  folemnity.  There  were  facrificed  an 
ox  to  Apollo,  as  alfo  two  white  goats,  and  a  cow  to 
Lator.a ;  ail  with  their  horns  gilt.  Apollo  had  alfo  a 
colle&ion  made  for  him,  befides  what  the  people  who 
were  Ipeclators  gave  voluntarily.  The  firft  praetor  by 
whom  they  were  held  was  P.  Cornelius  Sylla.  For  fome 
time  they  were  moveable  or  indiftive  j  but  at  length 
were  fixed,  under  P.  Licinius  Varus,  to  the  fifth  of  July, 
and  made  perpetual.  The  men,  who  were  fpe&ators  at 
thefe  games,  wore  garlands  on  their  heads  ;  the  women 
performed  their  devotions  in  the  temples  at  the  fame 
time,  and  at  laft  they  caroufed  together  in  the  vaftibules 
of  their  houfes,  the  doors  (landing  open.  The  Apolli- 
narian  games  were  merely  fcenical ;  and  at  firft  only 
obferved  with  finging,  piping,  and  other  forts  of  mufic ; 
but  afterwards  there  were  alfo  introduced  all  manner  of 
mountebank  tricks,  dances,  and  the  like  :  yet  fo  as  that 
they  dill  remained  fcenical ;  no  chariot  races,  wreftling, 
or  the  like  laborious  exercifes  of  the  body,  being  ever 
praClifed  at  them. 

APOLLINARIANS,  Apollinarists,  called  alfo 
by  Epiphanius  Dimanta,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied 
the  proper  humanity  of  Chrift,  and  maintained  that  the 
body  which  he  afiumed  was  end-awed  with  a  fenfitive, 
and  not  a  rational,  foul,  but  that  the  Divine  Nature 
(applied  the  place  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man. 
1  his  fed  derived  its  name  from  Apollinaris,  bifhop  of 
Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Apollinarians  have  been  charged  with  other 
opinions,  fuch  as,  the  Millenarian  and  Sabellian,  the 
pre-exiftence  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  and  the  paffion  of 
his  Deity  ;  but  ecclefiaftical  writers  are  not  agreed  with 
refped  to  thefe  and  other  particulars.  Their  dodrine 
-was  firft  condemned  by  a  council  of  Alexandria  in  the 
year  362,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  formal  manner  by 
a  council  at  Rome  in  375  •,  and  by  another  council  in 
378,  which  depofed  Apollinaris  from  his  bifhopric. 
Notwithftanding  all,  his  dodrine  fpread  through  moft 
of  the  churches  of  the  eaft  :  and  his  followers  were  Tub- 


divided  into  various  feds.  In  388,  the  emperor  Thco- 
dolius- enaded  a  law,  forbidding  them  to  hold  affem blits,  s 
to  have  any  ecclefiafties  or  biftiops,  or  to  dwell  in  cities. 
The  rigorous  execution  of  this  law,  in  concurrence  with 
the  decrees  of  different  councils,  reduced  them  to  a 
very  fmall  number,  and  their  dodrine  had  no  long  du¬ 
ration. 

APOLLINARIS,  Caius  Sulpicius,  a  very  learn¬ 
ed  grammarian,  born  at  Carthage,  lived  in  the  2d  cen¬ 
tury,  under  the  Antonines ;  he  is  fuppoft'd  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  verfes  which  are  prefixed  to  the  comedies 
of  Terence,  and  contain  the  arguments  of  them.  He 
had  (or  his  fucceffor  in  the  profetfion  of  grammar  Mel¬ 
vins  Pertinajt,  who  had  been  his  fcholar,  and  was  at  laft 
emperor. 

Apollinaris  Sidonius,  Cams  Lollius ,  an  eminent 
Cfariftian  writer  and  bilhop  in  tire  3th  century,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  France.  He  was  educated 
under  the  beft  mailers,  and  made  a  prodigious  pro- 
grefs  in  the  feveral  arts  and  fcienees,  but  particularly 
in  poetry  and  polite  literature.  After  he  had  left  the 
fchools,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  profefiion  of  war.  He 
married  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who  was 
conful,  and  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  But  Majorianus  in  the  year  457  having  de¬ 
prived  Avitus  of  the  empire,  and  taken  the  city  of 
Lyons,  in  which  our  author  refided,  Apollinaris  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  However,  the  reputation 
of  his  learning  loftened  Majorianus’s  refentment,  fo 
that  he  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  civility,  in  return 
for  which  Apollinaris  compofed  a  panegyric  in  his  ho¬ 
nour  ;  which  was  fo  highly  applauded,  that  he  had  a 
ftatue  ere&ed  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Count.  In  the  year  467  the  emperor  An¬ 
themius  rewarded  him  for  the  panegyric  which  he  had 
written  in  honour  of  him,  by  railing  him  to  the  poll  of 
governor  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  the  dignity  of  a 
patrician  and  fenator,  and  creeling  a  ftatue  to  him. 
But  he  foon  quitted  thefe  fecular  employments  for  the 
fervice  of  the  church.  The  billiopric  of  Clermont  be¬ 
ing  vacant  in  472  by  the  death  of  Eparchus,  Apolli¬ 
naris,  who  was  then  only  a  layman,  w'as  chofen  to 
fucceed  him  without  any  intereft  or  felicitation  on  his 
part,  in  which  fee  lie  afted  with  the  greateft  in¬ 
tegrity.  Clermont  being  .befieged  by  the  Goths,  he 
animated  the  people  to  the  defence  of  that  city,  and 
would  never  confent  to  the  furrender  ofv  it ;  (o  that, 
when  it  was  taken  about  the  year  480,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  ;  but  he  was  foon  reftored  by  Evariges 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  continued  to  govern  the  church 
as  he  had  done  before.  He  died  in  peace  the  21ft  of 
Auguft  487  ;  and  his  feftival  is  (fill  oblerved  in  the 
church  of  Clermont,  where  his  memory  is  held  in  great 
veneration.  He  is  efteemed  the  moft  elegant  writer  of 
his  age,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  little  pieces ;  but  preferved  none  but  thofe  which 
he  thought  were  worthy  of  being  continued  down  to 
pofterity.  He  collected  himfelf  the  nine  books  which 
we  have  remaining  of  his  letters.  His  chief  pieces  in 
poetry  are  the  three  panegyrics  upon  the  emperors  A- 
vitus,  Majorianus,  and  Anthemius.  The  reft  of  them 
are  a  colledlion  of  poems  addreffed  to  Iris  friends  upon 
particular  fubjedls.  Plis  letters  contain  a  variety  of 
particulars  relating  to  polite  literature  and  prefana 
hiftory. 
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APOLLINARIUS,  Claudius,  a  learned  bilhop 
of  Hierapolis,  who,  about  the  year  170,  prefented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  an  excellent  Apology  for  the  Chri- 
4  ftians. 

Apollinarius  the  Younger,  thus  called  to  diftin- 
guiih  hiiu  from  his  father,  called  Apollinarius  the  El¬ 
der,  Avas  at  firft  letlor  or  reader  of  Laodicea,  and  af¬ 
terwards  bilhop  of  that  city.  He  was  univerfally 
efteemed  the  greateft  man  of  his  age,  both  for  learning 
and  piety,  and  a  molt  accurate  and  nervous  defender  of 
the  faith  againft  all  its  enemies  :  but  notwithftanding 
this,  on  his  advancing  fome  opinions  that  were  not  ap¬ 
proved,  he  was  anathematized  as  an  heretic  by  the  fe- 
cond  general  council  of  Conltantinople  in  381. 

APOLLO,  in  Mythology,  a  Pagan  deity  worlhip- 
ped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero  mentions 
four  of  this  name  :  the  molt  ancient  of  whom  was  the 
fon  of  Vulcan  ;  the  fecond  a  fon  of  Corybas,  and  born 
in  Crete  ;  the  third  an  Arcadian,  called  Nomian,  from 
-his  being  a  great  legiflator  ;  and  the  laft,  to  whom  the 
greatell  honour  is  afcribed,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
tona. 

Apollo  had  a  variety  of  other  names,  either  derived 
from  his  principal  attributes,  or  the  chief  places  where 
he  was  worlhipped.  He  was  called  the  Healer,  from 
his  enlivening  warmth  and  cheering  influence  ;  Pcean, 
from  the  peftilential  heats  :  to  fignify  the  former,  the 
ancients  placed  the  Graces  on  his  right  hand  •,  and  for 
the  latter,  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  left :  Sonuus ,  or 
the  Ihepherd,  from  his  fertilizing  the  earth,  and  thence 
fuftaining  the  animal  creation  :  Delius,  from  his  ren¬ 
dering  all  things  manifeft  :  Pytluus,  from  his  vidtory 
over  Python  ;  Lycias,  Phoebus,  and  Phaneta,  from 
his  purity  and  fplendour.  As  Apollo  is  almoft  always 
confounded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  fun,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  he  Ihould  be  dignified  with  fo  many  attributes. 
It  was  natural  for  the  mod  glorious  objedt  in  nature, 
whofe  influence  is  felt  by  all  creation,  and  feen  by  eve¬ 
ry  animated  part  of  it,  to  be  adored  as  the  fountain 
of  light,  heat,  and  life.  The  power  of  healing  dif- 
eafes  being  chiefly  given  by  the  ancients  to  medicinal 
plants  and  vegetable  productions,  it  was  natural  to  ex¬ 
alt  into  a  divinity,  the  vifible  caufe  of  their  growth. 
Hence  he  was  alfo  ftyled  the  God  of  Phyjtc  ;  and  that 
external  heat  which  cheers  and  invigorates  all  nature, 
being  transferred  from  the  human  body  to  the  mind, 
gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  all  menial  efftrvefcence  coming 
from  this  god  ;  hence,  like  wife,  poets,  prophets,  and 
muficians,  are  faid  to  be  Numine  aflat i,  infpired  by 
Apollo. 

Whether  Apollo  was  etrer  a  real  peTfonage,  or  only 
the  great  luminary,  many  have  doubted.  Indeed,  Vof- 
fius  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  this  god  to  be  only 
a  metaphorical  being,  and  that  there  never  was  any 
other  Apollo  than  the  fun.  “  He  was  ftyled  the  Son 
of  Jupiter  (fays  this  author),  becaule  that  god  was 
reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  author  of  the  world.  His 
mother  was  called  Latona,  a  name  which  fignifies  hid¬ 
den  i  becaufe,  before  the  fun  was  created,  all  things 
were  wrapped  up  in  the  obfcurity  of  chaos.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  reprefented  as  beardlefs  and  youthful,  becaufe 
the  fun  never  grows  old  or  decays.  And  whatelfe  can 
his  bows  and  arrows  imply,  but  his  piercing  beams 
And  he  adds,  that  all  the  ceremonies  which  were  per¬ 
formed  to  his  honour,  had  a  manifeft  relation  to  the 
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great  fource  of  light  which  he  reprefented.  Whence  Apollo, 
(he  concludes)  it  is  in  vain  to  feek  for  any  other  divi¬ 
nity  than  the  fun,  which  was  adored  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.”  However,  though  this  be  in  general  true, 
yet  it  does  appear,  from  many  palfages  in  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  that  there  was  fome  illuftrious  perfonage  named 
Apollo,  who,  afttr  his  apotheofis,  was  taken  for  the 
fun  ;  as  Ofiris  and  Orus  in  Egypt,  whofe  exiftence  can¬ 
not  be  called  in  queftion,  were,  after  their  death,  con¬ 
founded  with  the  fun,  of  which  they  became  the  fym- 
bols,  either  from  the  glory  and  fplendour  of  their  reigns, 
or  from  a  belief  that  their  fouls  had  taken  up  their  refi- 
dence  in  that  luminary. 

Of  the  four  Apollos  mentioned  by  Cicero,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  three  laft  were  Greeks,  and  the  firft  an 
Egyptian  ;  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  fon 
of  Ofiris  and  Ills,  and  called  Orus.  Paufanias  is  of 
the  fame  opinion  as  Herodotus,  and  ranks  Apollo  among 
the  Egyptian  divinities.  The  tellimony  ot  Diodcrus 
Siculus  is  ft  ill  more  exprefs;  for  in  fpeaking  of  Ifis,  af¬ 
ter  faying  that  (he  had  invented  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  he  adds,  that  (he  taught  this  art  to  her  fon  Orus, 
named  Apollo ,  who  was  the  laft  of  the  gods  that  reigned 
in  Egypt. 

It  is  eafy  to  trace  almoft  all  the  Grecian  fables  and 
mythologies  from  Egypt.  If  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks 
was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  it  was  becaufe  Orus 
the  Apollo  of  the  Egyptians  had  Ofiris  for  his  father, 
whom  the  Greeks  confounded  with  Jupiter.  If  the 
Greek  Apollo  was  reckoned  the  god  of  eloquence,  mu- 
fic,  medicine,  and  poetry,  the  reafon  was,  that  Ofiris, 
who  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fun  among  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  his  fon  Orus,  had  there  taught  thofe  liberal 
arts.  If  the  Greek  Apollo  was  the  god  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mufes,  it  was  becaufe  Ofiris  carried  with  him 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies  finging  women  and  mu¬ 
ficians.  This  parallel  might  be  carried  on  ftill  further; 
but  enough  has  been  faid  to  prove  that  the  true  Apollo 
was  that  of  Egypt. 

To  the  other  perfedlions  of  this  divinity  the  poets 
have  added  beauty,  grace,  and  the  art  of  captivating 
the  ear  and  the  heart,  no  lefs  by  the  fweetnefs  of  h’s 
eloquence,  than  by  the  melodious  founds  of  his  lyre. 
However,  with  all  t'nefe  accomplifhments,  he  had  not 
the  talent  of  captivating  the  fair  with  whofe  charms 
he  was  enamoured.  But  the  amours  and  other  adven¬ 
tures  related  of  this  god  during  his  refidence  on  earth, 
are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known,  to  be  inferted 
here.  His  mufical  contefts,  however,  being  more  eon- 
nedted  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  mull  not  be  wholly 
unnoticed. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  difpute  which  he  had 
with  Pan,  that  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Midas. 

Pan,  who  thought  he  excelled  in  playing  the  flute, 
offered  to  prove  that  it  was  an  inftrument  fuperior  to 
the  lyre  of  Apollo.  The  challenge  was  accepted ; 
and  Midas,  who  was  appointed  the  umpire  in  this 
conteft,  deciding  in  favour  of  Pan,  was  rewarded  by 
Apollo,  according  to  the  poets,  with  the  ears  of  an 
afs  for  his  ftupidity. — This  fidlion  feems  founded  upon 
hiftory.  Midas,  according  to  Paufanias,  was  the  fon 
of  Gordius  and  Cybele  ;  and  reigned  in  the  Greater' 

Phrygia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  He  was  pofleffcd 
of  fuch  great  riches,  and  fuch  an  inordinate  defire  of 
jncreafing  them  by  the  mod  contemptible  parfimony, 
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to  the  poets,  he~  converted  whatever  ry 


that 

he  touched  into  geld.  However,  his  talent  for  accu¬ 
mulation  did  not  extend  to  the  acquirement  of  tafte 
and  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts  ;  and,  perhaps,  his  dul- 
nefs  and  inattention  to  thefe  provoked  fome  mufical 
poets  to  invent  the  fable  of  his  decifion  in  favour  of 
Pan  againft  Apollo.  The  fcholiaft  upon  Ariftophanes, 
to  explain  the  fiftion  of  his  long  ears,  fays,  that  it  was 
defigned  to  intimate  that  he  kept  fpies  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions. 

Marfyas,  another  player  on  the  flute,  was  Hill  more 
unfortunate  than  either  Pan  or  his  admirer  Midas. 
I  ms  Marfyas,  having  engaged  in  a  mufical  difpute 
with  Apollo,  chofe  the  people  of  Nifa  for  judges.  A- 
pollo  played  at  fir  if  a  Ample  air  upon  his  inftrument ; 
but  Marfyas,  taking  up  his  pipe,  (truck  the  audience 
fo  much  by  the  novelty  of  its  tone,  and  the  art  of  his 
performance,  that  he  feemed  to  be  heard  with  more 
pleafure  than  his  rival.  Having  agreed  upon  a  fecond 
trial  of  {kill,  it  is  faid  that  the  performance  of  Apollo,' 
by  accompanying  the  lyre  with  his  voice,  was  allowed 
greatly  to  excel  that  of  Marfyas  upon  the  flute  alone. 
Marfyas,  with  indignation,  protelfed  againft  the  deci¬ 
fion  of  the  judges;  urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly 
vanquiftied  according  to  the  rules  ftipulated,  becaulo 
the  difpute  was  concerning  the  excellence  of  their  fe- 
vtral  inftruments,  not  their  voices;  and  that  it  was 
"wholly  unjuft  to  employ  two  arts  againft  one. 

Apollo  denied  that  he  had  taken  any  unfair  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  antagonift,  fince  Marfyas  had  employed 
both  his  mouth  and  fingers  in  performing  upon  his 
inftrument  ;  fo  that,  if  he  was  denied  the  ufe  of  his 
mouth,  he  would  be  ftill  more  difqualified  for  the  con¬ 
tention.  The  judges  approved  of  Appollo’s  reafoning, 
and  ordered  a  third  trial.  Marfyas  was  again  van- 
quifhed  ;  and  Apollo,  inflamed  by  the  violence  of 
the  difpute,  flayed  him  alive  for  his  prefumption.  .See 
Marsyas. 

Paufanias  relates  a  circumftance  concerning  this  con- 
teft,  that  had  been  omitted  by  Diodorus,  which  is,  that 
Apollo  accepted  the  challenge  from  Marfyas  upon 
condition  that  the  viftor  (hould  ufe  the  vanquiftied  as 
he  pleafed. 

Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo  foon  repenting  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas,  broke 
the  firings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  ftop, 
for  a  time,  to  any  further  progrefs  in  the  practice  of 
that  new  inftrument. 

The  next  incident  to  be  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of 
ApoJlo  is  his  defeat  of  the  ferpent  Python. 

The  waters  of  Deucalion’s  deluge,  .fays  Ovid,  which 
had  overflowed  the  earth,  left  a  (lime  from  whence 
fprung  innumerable  monfters ;  and  among  others  the 
ferpent  Python,  which  made  great  liavock  in  the  coun¬ 
try  about  Farnaffus.  Apollo,  armed  with  his  darts, 
pm  him  to  death  ;  which,  pbyfitally  explained,  implies, 
that  the  heat  of  the  fun  having  diflipated  the  noxious 
fleams,  thefe  monfters  foon  difappeared  :  or  if  this  fable 
be  referred  to  hiftory,  the  ferpent  was  a  robber,  who 
haunting  the  country  about  Delphos,and  very  much  in- 
fefting  thofe  who  came  hither  to  facrifice  ;  a  prince,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Apollo,  or  one  of  the  priefts  of  that 
god.  put  him  to  death. 

This  event  gave  rile  to  the  inftitution  of  the  Pythian 
games,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  hifto- 
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and  it  was  from  the  legend  of  Apollo’s  vidlory  over 
the  Python  that  the  god  himfelf  acquired  the  name  of 
Pythius,  and  his  prieliefs  that  of  Pythia.  The  city  of 
Delphos,  wheie  the  famous  oracles  were  folong  deliver¬ 
ed,  was  frequently  fry  led  Pytho. 

As  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  thofe  who 
cultivated  them  were  called  his Jons,  Of  this  number 
was  Philammon  of  Delphos,  whom  the  poets  and  my- 
thologifls  make  the  twin-brother  of  Autolychus,  by 
the  nymph  Cl.ione,  and  Apollo  and  Mercury.  It  is 
pietended  that  both  thefe  divinities  were  favoured  by 
the  nymph  on  the  fame  day,  and  that  their  fires  were 
known  trom  their  different  talents.  Philammon,  a 
great  poet  and  mufician,  was  reported  to  be  the  oft- 
fpring  of  the  god  who  prefides  over  thofe  arts;  and 
Autolychus,  from  the  craftinefs  and  fubtility  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  was  faid  to  have  fprung  from  Mercury,  god 
of  theft  and  lraud.  Philammon  is  one  of  the  firft, 
after  Apollo,  upon  fabulous  record,  as  a  vocal  per¬ 
former,  who  accompanied  himfelf  with  the  found  of 
the  lyre  :  his  fon  was  the  celebrated  Thamyris.  See 
Thamyris. 

-i  here  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Apollo  w'as  more 
generally  revered  in  the  Pagan  world  than  any  other 
deity  ;  having,  in  almoft  every  region  of  it,  temples, 
oracles,  and  feiti varls,  as  innumerable  as  his  attributes  : 
the  woll  and  hawk  were  confecrated  to  him,  as  fym- 
bols  ol  his  piercing  eyes  ;  the  crow  and  the  raven,  be- 
caule  thefe  birds  were  iuppofed  to  have  by  inftindt  the 
faculty  ol  prediction  ;  the  laurel,  from  a  perfuafion 
that  thofe  who  flept  with  fome  branches  of  that  tree 
under  their  heads  received  certain  vapours,  which  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  prophecy.  The  cock  was  confecrated  to 
him,  becaufe  by  his  crowing  he  announces  the  riling 
ol  the  fun  ;  and  the  gralhopper  on  account  of  his  fing- 
ing  faculty,  which  was  fuppofed  to  do  honour  to  the 
god  ol  mufic.  Molt  of  the  ancient  poets  have  cele¬ 
brated  this  tuneful  infeCt,  but  none  better  than  Ana¬ 
creon,  Ode  xliii. 

Plato  fays  that  the  grafhopper 
without,  food,  like  thofe  rnen  who, 


lings  all  fummer 
dedicating  them- 


to  the  Mules,  forget  the  common  concerns  of 


felves 
life. 

The  fwan  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  bird  fa- 
cred  to  Apollo  in  two  capacities  ;  firft,  as  being,  like 
the  crow  and  raven,  gifted  with  the  fpirit  of  predic¬ 
tion  ;  and,  fecondly,  lor  his  extraordinary  vocal  powers. 
J  he  fweetnefs  of  his  fong,  efpecially  at  the  approach 
of  death,  was  not  only  extolled  by  all  the  poets  of  anti¬ 
quity,  but  by  hiftorians,  rhilofophers,  and  fages  ;  and  to 
call  a  great  writer  the  Jwnn  of  bis  age  and  nation,  was  a 
full  acknowledgement  of  his  fovereignty.  Thus  Horace 
calls  Pindar  the  Theban  fwan. 

Plutarch,  who  svas  himfelf  a  prieft  of  Apollo,  impref- 
fed  with  the  higheft  refpe£l  and  veneration  for  him  and 
for  mufic,  in  his  dialogue  upon  that  art,  makes  one  of 
his  interlocutors  fay,  that  an  invention  fo  ufeful  and 
charming  could  never  have  been  the  work  of  man,  but 
mull  have  originated  from  fome  god,  fucli  as  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  improperly  attributed 
to  Hyagnis,  Marfyas,. Olympus,  and  others;  and  the 
proofs  he  urges  in  fupport  of  this  aflertion,  (how,  if  not 
its  truth,  at  lead  that  it  was  the  common  and  received 
opinion. 

All  dances  and  faerifices,  (ays  he,  ufed  in  honour  of 

Apollo, 
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Ap.'lo.  Apollo,  are  performed  to  the  found  of  flutes  :  the  fta- 
s— — v— ^  tue  of  this  god  at  Delos,  eredted  in  the  time  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  had  in  its  right  hand  a  bow  ;  and  on  the  left  flood 
the  three  Graces,  who  were  furnithed  with  three  kinds 
of  inftruments,  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  fyrinx. 
The  youth  alfo  who  ca-ries  the  laurel  of  Tempe  to 
Delphos,  is  accompanied  by  one  playing  on  the  flute  j 
and  the  facred  prelents  formerly  fent  to  Delos  by  the 
Hyperboreans,  were  conducted  thither  to  the  found  of 
lyres,  flutes,  and  fhepherds  pipes.  He  fupports  thefe 
fadts  by  the  teftimonies  of  the  poets  Alcaeus,  Aleman, 
and  Corinna. 

It  feems  as  if  the  account  of  Apollo  could  not  be 
concluded  by  any  thing  that  is  left  to  offer  on  the  fub- 
ject,  fo  properly,  as  by  part  of  the  celebrated  hymn  of 
Callimachus,  which  during  many  ages  was  performed 
and  heard  by  the  mod  poliihed  people  on  the  globe 
with  the  utmofl  religious  zeal,  at  the  fellivals  inftituted 
to  this  god. 

Ha  !  how  the  laurel,  great  Apollo’s  tree, 

And  all  the  cavern,  lhakes  !  Far  off,  far  off, 

The  man  that  is  unhallow’d  :  for  the  god 
Approaches.  Hark  !  he  knocks  j  the  gates 
Feel  the  glad  impulfe,  and  the  fever’d  bars 
Submiflive  clink  againft  their  brazen  portals. 

Whv  do  the  Delian  palms  incline  their  boughs. 

Self- mov’d  ;  and  hovering  fwans,  their  throats  releas’d 
From  native  filence,  carol  founds  harmonious  ? 

Begin,  young  men,  the  hymn  :  let  all  your  harps 
Break  their  inglorious  filence  •,  and  the  dance, 

In  myflic  numbers  trod,  explain  the  mufic. 

But  firft,  by  ardent  pray’r  and  clear  luftration, 

Purge  the  contagious  fpots  of  human  weaknefs  : 

Impure,  no  mortal  can  behold  Apollo. 

So  may  you  flourifh,  favour’d  by  the  god, 

In  youth  with  happy  nuptials,  and  in  age 
With  filver  hairs,  and  fair  defeent  of  children  } 

So  lay  foundations  for  afpiring  cities, 

And  blefs  your  fpreading  colonies  increafe. 

Pay  facred  rev’rence  to  Apollo’s  fong  $ 

Left  wrathful  the  far-fbooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.  Silent  nature  ftands  : 

And  feas  fubfide,  obedient  to  the  found 
Of  Io  !  Io  Piean  !  nor  dares  Thetis 
Longer  bewail  her  lov’d  Achilles’  death. 

For  Phoebus  was  his  foe.  Nor  muft  fad  Niobe 
In  fruitlefs  forrow  perfevere,  or  weep, 

Ev’n  thro’  the  Phrygian  marble.  Haplefs  mother  ! 
Whofe  fondnefs  could  compare  her  mortal  offspring 
To  thofe  which  fair  Latona  bore  to  Jove. 

Io  !  again  repeat  ye,  Io  Pcean  ! 

Recite  Apollo’s  praife  till  night  draws  on. 

The  ditty  ftill  unfinilh’d  ;  and  the  day 
Unequal  to  the  godhead’s  attributes 
Various,  and  matter  copious  of  your  fongs. 

Sublime  at  Jove’s  right  hand  Apollo  fits, 

And  thence  diftributes  honour,  gracious  king. 

And  theme  of  verfe  perpetual.  From  his  robe 
Flows  light  ineffable  !  his  harp,  his  quiver, 

And  Ladtian  bow,  are  gold  :  with  golden  iandals 
His  feet  are  fhod.  How  rich  !  how  beautiful  ! 

•  Beneath  his  fteps  the  yellow  min’ral  rifes  ; 

And  earth  reveals  her  trealures.  Youth  and  beauty 
Eternal  deck  his  cheek  :  from  his  fair  head 


Perfumes  diftil  their  fweets  ;  and  cheerful  health,  Apollo, 

His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improv’d  Apoliodo- 

With  lavilh  hand  diffufes  feents  ambrofial.  ,  ru’~ 

The  fpearman’s  arm  by  thee,  great  god,  diredted,  ’ 

Sends  forth  a  certain  wound.  The  laurel’d  bard, 

Infpir’d  by  thee,  compofes  verfe  immortal. 

Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  fage  phyfician 
Eludes  the  urn,  and  chains  or  exiles  death. 

Perpetual  fires  fhine  hallow’d  on  thy  altars, 

When  annual  the  Carnean  feaft  is  held  ; 

The  warlike  Libyans,  clad  in  armour,  lead 
The  dance  ;  with  clanging  fwords  and  lhields  they  beat 
The  dreadful  measure  :  In  the  chorus  join 
Their  women  •,  brown,  but  beautiful  :  fuch  rites 

To  thee  well  pleafing - - - 

- The  monftrous  Python 

Durft  tempt  thy  wrath  in  vain  ;  for  dead  he  fell, 

To  thy  great  llrength  and  golden  arms  unequal, 

Io  !  while  thy  unerring  hand  elanc’d 
Another  and  another  dart,  the  people 
Joyfully  repeated  lo!  Io  Pecan  ! 

Elance  the  dart,  Apollo  ;  for  the  fafety 

And  health  of  man,  gracious  thy  mother  bore  thee  ! 

Prior. 

APOLLO  Belvidere,  ranked  the  firft  in  the  firft  clafs 
of  ancient  ltatues,  and  fo  called  from  having  been 
placed  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  where  it  remained  for  300  years,  and 
till  Rome  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French  in 
1797.  This  celebrated  llatue  was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Antium  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

The  artift  is  unknown.  The  excellence  of  this  ftatue, 
which  has  attracted  univerfal  admiration,  confifts  in  the 
elegance  and  fublimitv  of  the  expreflion.  Befide  this, 
there  are  many  ancient  ltatues  referred  to  the  firft 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  beauties 

APOLLODORUS,  a  famous  architect  under  Tra¬ 
jan  and  Hadrian,  was  born  at  Damafcus.  He  had  the 
direction  of  the  bridge  of  ftone  which  Trajan  ordered 
to  be  built  over  the  Danube  in  the  year  104,  which 
was  efteemed  the  molt  magnificent  of  all  the  works  of 
that  emperor.  Hadrian,  one  day  as  Trajan  was  dif- 
courfing  with  this  architedl  upon  the  buildings  he  had 
raifed  at  Rome,  would  needs  give  his  judgment,  and 
Ihowed  he  underftood  nothing  of  the  matter.  Apollo- 
dorus  turned  upon  him  bluntly,  and  faid  to  him,  Go 
paint  gourds,  for  you  are  very  ignorant  of  the  fubjedt 
we  are  talking  upon.  Hadrian  at  this  time  boafted  of 
his  painting  gourds  well.  The  infult  coft  Apollodorus 
his  life. 

Apollodorus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  a-  • 
bout  408  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  the  firft 
who  invented  the  art  of  mingling  colours,  and  of  ex- 
preffmg  the  lights  and  (hades^  He  was  admired  alfo 
i'or  his  judicious  choice  of  fubjedts,  and  for  beauty  and 
llrength  of  colouring  furpaffed  all  the  mailers  that  went 
before  him.  He  excelled  likewife  in  ftatuary. 

Apollodorus  the  Athenian,  a  famous  grammari¬ 
an,  the  fon  of  Afclepiades  and  difciple  of  Ariftarchus. 

He  wrote  many  works  not  now  extant  ;  but  his  molt 
famous  production  was  his  Bibliotheca,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  This  work  confifted  of  24  books, 
but  only  three  are  now  in  being.  Several  other  pieces 
of  his  arc  to  be  found  in  Fabricius’s  Bibliotheca  Greca. 
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Apollonia,  There  were  various  other  perlbns  of  this  name.  Scipio 
Apollonius.  "Pefli,  a  Neapolitan,  has  written  a  treatife  of  the  Apol- 
""  lodorufes,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1 555;  and 
Dr  Thomas  Gale  publilhed  a  work  of  the  fame  kind  in 
1675. 

APOLLONIA,  the  name  of  feveral  ancient  cities, 
particularly  of  a  colony  of  the  Milefians  in  Thrace, 
from  which  Lucullus  took  away  a  coloffus  of  Apollo, 
and  placed  it  in  the  capitol.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
town  was  fituated  in  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Euxine,  in 
which  w:as  a  temple  of  Apollo  (Strabo).  Pliny  fays  the 
coloffus  was  30  cubits  high,  and  coft  500  talents-  There 
was  alfo  an  Apollonia  at  PTount  Parnaffus,  near  Delphi 
(Stephanus).  Troezen  was  formerly  called  Apollonia. 

Apollonia,  fealts  facred  to  Apollo,  inftituted  upon 
the  following  occafion.  Apollo,  having  vanquilhed 
Python,  went  with  his  filler  Diana  to  .ZEgialea  ;  but, 
being  driven  from  thence,  he  removed  to  the  ifiand 
Crete.  The  iEgialeans  were  foon  after  vifited  with  a 
plague  ;  upon  which,  confulting  the  foothfayers,  they 
were  ordered  to  fend  feven  young  men  and  as  many 
virgins,  to  appeafe  thofe  deities  and  bring  them  back 
into  their  country.  Apollo  and  Diana  being  thus  ap¬ 
pealed,  returned  to  ALgialea  ;  in  memory  of  which  they 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Pitho,  the  goddefs  of  perfunjion  ; 
whence  a  cuftom  arofe  of  choofing  every  year  feven 
young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  to  go  as  it  were  in 
fearch  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Apollonia,  in  Geography ,  a  promontory  of  Africa, 
upon  the  coalt  of  Guinea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mancu. 

APOLLONIUS,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics, 
and  furnamed  The  Rhodian ,  from  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where  he  is  laid  to  have  recited  fome  portion  of 
his  poem  while  he  was  yet  a  youth.  Finding  it  ill  re¬ 
ceived  bv  his  countrymen,  he  retired  to  Rhodes  ;  where 
he  is  conjectured  to  have  poliflied  and  completed  his 
work,  fupporting  himfelf  by  the  profeffion  of  rhetoric, 
and  receiving  from  the  Rhodians  the  freedom  of  their 
city.  Pie  at  length  returned,  with  confiderable  ho¬ 
nour,  to  the  place  of  birth  ;  Fucceeding  Erato- 
fthenes  in  the  care  of  Urn  Alexandrian  library  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  afcended  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  the  year  before  Chrilt  246.  That  prince 
had  been  educated  by  the  famous  Ariftarchus,  and  ri¬ 
valled  the  preceding  fovereigns  of  his  liberal  family  in 
the  munificent  encouragement  of  learning.  Apollo¬ 
nius  was  a  difciple  of  the  poet  Callimachus  ;  but  their 
connexion  ended  in  the  rnoft  violent  enmity,  which 
was  probably  owing  to  fome  degree  of  contempt  ex- 
prtfft  d  by  Apollonius  for  the  light  compofitions  of  his 
matter.  The  learned  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  dif- 
cover  the  particulars  of  their  quarrel. — The  only  work 
of  Apollonius  which  has  defcended  to  modern  times  is 
his  poem  above  mentioned,  in  four  books,  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  Both  Longinus  and  Quintilian 
have  afligned  to  this  work  the  mortifying  character  of 
mediocrity  :  “  But  (fays  Mr  Hayley)  there  lies  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  fentence  of  the  moft  candid  and  enlight¬ 
ened  critics  to  the  voice  of  Nature  ;  and  the  merit  of 
Apollonius  has  little  to  apprehend  from  the  decifion  of 
this  ultimate  judge.  His  poems  abound  in  animated 
defcription,  and  in  paffages  of  the  mod  tender  and  pa¬ 
thetic  beauty.  How  finely  painted  is  the  firft  fetting 
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forth  of  the  Argo  !  and  how  beautifully  is  the  wife  of  Apollonius 
Chiron  introduced,  holding  up  the  little  Achilles  in  Apollos. 
her  arms,  and  fhowing  him  to  his  father  Peleus  as  he 
failed  along  the  fhore  1  But  the  chief  excellence  in  our 
poet,  is  the  fpirit  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  de¬ 
lineated  the  paflion  of  love  in  his  Medea.  That  Vir¬ 
gil  thought  very  highly  of  his  merit  in  this  particular,, 
is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  minute  exaftntfs  with 
which  he  has  copied  many  tender  touches  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  poet.  Thofe  who  compare  the  third  book  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  with  the  fourth  of  Virgil,  may,  I  think,  perceive 
not  only  that  Dido  has  fome  features  of  Medea,  but 
that  the  two  bards,  however  different  in  their  reputation, 
refembled  each  other  in  their  genius  ;  and  they  both 
excel  in  delicacy  and  pathos.” — The  ancient  fcholia  up¬ 
on  his  Argonuatics,  ft  ill  extant,  are  extremely  ufeful,  and 
full  of  learning 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  was  a 
great  geometrician,  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euer¬ 
getes,  which  reaches  from  the  2d  year  of  the  133d  O- 
lympiad  to  the  3d  year  of  the  139th.  He  ftudied  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  under  the  difciples  of  E&clid : 
and  compofed  feveral  works,  of  which  that  only  of  the 
Conics  remains. 

Apollonius,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  born  at 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  firft 
century.  At  16  years  of  age  he  became  a  Arid!  ob- 
ferver  of  Pythagoras’s  rules,  renouncing  wine,  women, 
and  all  forts  of  flefh  ;  not  wearing  fhoes,  letting  his 
hair  grow,  and  wearing  nothing  but  linen.  He  foon 
after  fet  up  for  a  reformer  of  mankind,  and  chofe  his 
habitation  in  a  temple  of  ALfculapius,  where  he  is  faid 
to  have  performed  many  wonderful  cures.  Philoftra- 
tus  has  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius,  in  which  there 
are  numberlefs  fabulous  ftories  recounted  of  him.  We 
are  told  that  he  went  five  years  without  fpeaking  ;  and 
yet,  during  this  time,  that  he  flopped  many  feditions 
in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  :  that  he  travelled,  and  fet 
up  for  a  legiflator  3  and  that  he  gave  out  he  under- 
flood  all  languages,  without  having  ever  learned  them  : 
that  he  could  tell  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  underftood 
the  oracles  which  birds  gave  by  their  finging.  The 
Heathens  were  fond  of  oppofing  the  pretended  miracles 
of  this  man  to  thofe  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  by  a  trea¬ 
tife  which  Eufebius  wrote  againfl  one  Hierocles,  we 
find  that  the  drift  of  the  latter,  in  the  treatife  which 
Eufebius  refutes,  feems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  paral¬ 
lel  betwixt  Jefus  Chrift  and  Apollonius,  in  which  he 
gives  the  preference  to  this  philofopher.  M.  du  Pin 
has  wrote  a  confutation,  of  Philoflratus’s  life  of  Apol¬ 
lonius. 

Apollonius  wrote  fome  works,  viz.  four  books  of  Ju¬ 
dicial  Aftrology  ;  a  treatife  upon  the  Sacrifices,  (howing 
what  was  proper  to  be  offered  to  each  deity  j  and  a  great 
number  of  letters  •,  all  of  which  are  now  loft. 

APOLLOS,  in  Scripture  hiftory,  a  Jew  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  who  came  to  Ephefus  during  the  abfence  of 
St  Paul,  who  was  gone  to  Jerufalem  (Adis  xviii.  24.) 

Apollos  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  well  verfed  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  as  he  Ipoke  with  zeal  and  fervour,  he 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  God  :  but  knowing  on¬ 
ly  the  baptifm  of  John,  he  was  no  more  than  a  cate¬ 
chumen,  or  one  of  the  loweft  order  of  Chriflians,  and  * 
did  not  as  yet  diftindlly  know  the  my  Aeries  of  the 
Chriftian  dodtrine.  However,  he  knew  that  Jefus, 
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Apollos  Chrift:  was  the-Meffiah,  and  declared  liimfelf  openly  to 
11  be  bis  dilciple.  When  therefore  he  was  come  to  Ephe- 
Apologue  fus,  he  began  to  fpeak  boldly  in  the  fynagogue,  and  to 
■'  ’  fliow  that  Jefns  was  the  Chrift.  Aquila  and  Prifcllla 
having  heard  him,  took  him  home  with  them  ;  inftruct- 
ed  him  more  fully  in  the  ways  of  God  j  and  baptized 
him,  probably  in  the  name  ot  Jefus  Chrift. 

Some  time  after  thi"  he  had  a  mind  to  go  into  Achaia  ; 
and  the  brethren  having  exhorted  him  to  undertake  this 
journey,  they  wrote  to  the  difciples,  deliring  them  to 
receive  him.  He  arrived  at  Corinth  j  and  was  there 
very  ufeful  in  convincing  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  dernonftrated  to  them  that  Jefus  was  the 
Chrift.  Thus  he  watered  what  St  Paul  had  planted  in 
this  city  (1  Cor.  iii.  6.)  :  bur  the  great  fondnefs  which 
hi>  dilciples  had  for  his  perfon  had  like  to  have  produ¬ 
ced  a  fchifm  ;  fotne  “  faying,  1  am  of  Paul ;  others,  I 
am  of  Apollon  j  I  am  of  Cephas.”  However,  this  di- 
vifion,  which  St  Paul  ipe<.ks  of  in  the  chapter  laft  quoted, 
did  not  prevent  that  apoftle  and  Apollos  from  being 
clofely  united  by  the  bands  of  charity.  Apollos  hearing 
that  the  apoftle  was  at  Ephefus,  went  ty  meet  him,  and 
was  there  when  St  Paui  wrote  the  firft  epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians ;  wherein  he  teftifies  that  he  had  earneltly 
entreated  Apollos  to  return  to  Corinth,  but  hitherto 
had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with  him  •,  that  neverthe- 
lefs,  he  gave  him  room  to  hope  that  he  would  go  when 
be  had  an  opportunity.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  Apollos 
was  fo  diffatisfied  with  the  divifion  which  had  happened 
■  upon  his  account  at  Corinth,  that  he  retired  into  Crete 
with  Zena,  a  do£lor  of  the  law,  and  that  this  difturb- 
ance  having  been  appeafed  by  the  letter  which  St  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  Apollos  returned  to  this 
city,  and  was  bifhop  thereof.  The  Greeks  make 
him  biftiop  of  Duras  ;  others  fay,  he  was  biftiop  of  Ico- 
nium  in  Phrygia  ;  and  others,  that  he  was  biftiop  of  Cae- 
farea. 

APOLLYON,  a  Greek  word  that  fignifies  the  de- 
Jtroyery  and  anfwers  to  the  Hebrew  Abaddon.  St  John 
in  the  Revelation  (ix.  11.)  fays,  that  an  angel  having 
opened  the  bottomlefs  pit,  a  thick  fmoke  iffued  out  of 
it ;  and  with  this  fmoke  loculfs,  like  horfes,  prepared 
for  battle,  and  commanded  by  the  angel  of  the  bottom¬ 
lefs  pit,  called  in  Hebrew  Abaddon ,  but  in  the  Greek 
A  potty  on. 

APOLOGETIC,  APOLOGETICAL,  fomething  faid 
or  written,  by  way  of  excufe  or  apology,  for  any  action 
or  perfon. 

The  Apologetic  of  Tertullian  is  a  work  full  of 
ftrength  and  fpirit.  He  there  vindicates  the  Chriftians 
from  all  that  had  been  objected  to  them  ;  particularly 
from  the  abominable  crimes  faid  to  be  perpetrated  at 
their  meetings,  and  their  want  of  love  and  fidelity  to 
their  country.  The  ground  of  this  laft  accufation  was, 
their  refuting  to  take  the  accuftomed  oaths,  and  fwear 
by  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  empire. — Tertullian  addreffts 
his  Apologetic  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rome,  the  emperor 
Severus  being  then  abfent. 

•  APOLOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  ingenious 
method  of  conveying  inftru6lion  by  means  of  a  feigned 
relation  called  a  moral  fable. 

The  only  difference  between  a  parable  and  an  ano- 
logue  is,  that  the  former,  being  drawn  from  what  paffes 
among  mankind,  requires  probability  in  the  narration  ; 
whereas  the  apologue,  being  taken  from  the  fuppofed 


aftions  of  brutes,  or  even  of  things  inanimate,  is  not  Apology 
tied  down  to  the  ftrid  rules  of  probability,  afcfop’s  || 
fables  are  a  model  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Apono. 

APOLOGY,  a  Greek  term,  literally  importing  an  ’ 
excufe  or  defence  of  fume  perfon  or  aflion. 

APOMELI,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  decoflion 
of  honey  and  vinegar,  much  ufed  as  a  detergent,  promo¬ 
ter  of  ftool,  urine,  &c.  • 

APOMYOS  deus  and  pivtct.fy'),  in  the  Hea¬ 
then  mythology,  a  name  under  which  Jupiter  was  wor- 
fhinped  at  Elis,  and  Hercules  at  well  as  Jupiter  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Thele  deities  were  fupplicated  under 
this  name,  to  dellroy  or  drive  away  the  vail  number  of 
dies  which  always  attended  at  the  great  facrifices ;  and 
in  thofe  who  accompanied  the  Olympic  games,  the  firft 
was  always  to  the  Apomyos,  or  Myiagrus  Deus,  that 
he  might  drive  away  the  flies  from  the  reft.  The  ufual 
facrifice  was  a  bull. 

APONEUROSIS,  among  pbyfician9,  a  term  fome- 
times  ufed  to  denote  the  expanfion  of  a  nerve  or  tendon 
in  the  manner  of  a  membrane  :  fometimes  for  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  nerve  ;  and,  finally,  for  the  tendon  itfelf. 

APONO,  Peter,  d’,  one  of  the  moil  famous  philo- 
fopher-  and  phyficians  of  his  age,  born  in  the  year  1350* 
in  a  village  about  Our  miles  from  Padua.  He  ftudied 
fome  time  at  Paris,  and  was  there  promoted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  do<5lor  in  philofophy  and  phyfic.  W  hen  he  came 
to  pradlife  as  a  phyfician,  he  is  faid  to  have  infilled  on 
very  large  fums  for  his  vifits  :  we  are  not  told  what’  he 
demanded  for  the  vifits  he  made  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence  \  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  would  not  attend  the 
fick  in  any  other  place  under  150  florins  a  day  ;  and. 
when  he  was  fent  for  by  Pope  Honorius  IV.  he  de¬ 
manded  400  ducats  for  each  day’s  attendance.  He  was 
fufpecled  of  magic,  and  profecuted  by  the  Irjquifition 
on  that  account.  “  The  common  opinion  of  aimoft  all 
authors  (fays  Naude)  is,  that  he  was  the  greateft  ma¬ 
gician  of  his  age  •,  that  he  had  acquired  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  feven  liberal  arts,  by  means  of  the  feven 
familiar  fpirits,  which  he  kept  enclofed  in  a  cry- 
flal ;  and  that  he  had  the  dexterity  to  make  the  mo¬ 
ney  he  had  fpent  come  back  into  his  p.urfe.”  7  he 
fame  author  adds,  that  he  died  before  the  procefs 
againft  him  was  finiffied,  being  then  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age  y  and  that,  after  his  death,  they  ordered 
him  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  in  the  public  place  of  the 
city  of  Padua  ;  defigning  thereby  to  ftrike  a  fear  into 
others  of  incurring  the  like  punifliment,  and  to  lup- 
prels  the  reading  three  books  which  he  had  wrote  ;  the 
firft  being  the  Heptameron,  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  volume  of  Agrippa’s  work  j  the  fecond, 
that  which  is  called  by  Trithemius  Elucidarenm  ne- 
cromaniicum  Vein  de  Albano  ;  and  the  laft,  that  which 
is  entitled  by  the  fame  author,  Liber  experimentorum 
mirabitium  de  annu/is  ftcundum  xxvbt.  nianfwnes  Junce. 

His  body  being  fecretly  taken  up  by  his  friends,  efcap- 
ed  the  vigilance  of  the  inquifitors,  who  would  have 
burnt  it.  It  was  removed  I'everal  times,  and  was  at 
laft  placed  in  the  church  of  St  Auguftin,  without  an 
epitaph  or  any  mark  of  honour.  The  mnft  remarkable 
book,  which  Apono  wrote,  was  that  which  procured 
him  the  f  irname  of  Conciliator  ;  he  wrote  alfo  a  pu  ce 
entitled  De  tnedicina  omnitnoda.  There,  i.i  a  ftory  told 
of  him,  that,  having  no  well  in  his  houfe,  lie  caufid 
his  neighbour’s  to  be  tarried  into  the  llreet  by  devils, 
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when  lie  heard  they  had  forbidden  his  maid  fetching 
water  thence.  He  had  much  better  (fays  Mr  Bayle) 
have  employed  the  devils  to  make  a  well  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  have  flopped  up  his  neighbour’s  j  or,  at 
leaf!,  tranfported  it  into  his  houfe,  rather  than  into  the 
ftreet. 

APONOGETON.  See  Botany  Index. 

APONUS,  a  hamlet  near  Patavium,  with  warm 
baths.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  Livy,  (Martial) ;  and  is 
now  called  Albano .  E.  Long.  io.  N.  Lat.  4;.  1  r. 

APOPEMP1 IC,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  ad¬ 
verted  to  a  ftrangei  on  his  departure  from  a  place  to 
his  own  country.  The  ancients  had  certain  holidays, 
wherein  they  took  leave  of  the  gods  with  apopemptic 
fongs,  as  fuppofing  them  returning  each  to  his  own 
country.  1  he  deities  having  the  patronage  of  divers 
places,  it  was  but  juft  to  divide  their  prefence,  and  al¬ 
low  fome  time  to  each.  Hence  it  was,  that  among  the 
Delians  and  Milefians  we  find  feafls  of  Apollo,  and 
among  the  Argians  feafls  of  Diana,  called  Epidemic, 
as  fuppofing  thefe  deities  then  more  peculiarly  refident 
among  them.  On  the  lafl  day  of  the  feaft  they  dif- 
miffed  them,  following  them  to  "the  altars  with  apopemp- 
tic  hymns. 

APOPHASIS,  a  figure  in  Rhetoric ,  by  which  the 
orator,  fpeaking  ironically,  feems  to  wave  what  he  would 
plainly  infinuate;  as,  Neither  will  I  mention  thofe  things  ; 
which ,  if  l  fhould,  you  notwithstanding  could  neither  con¬ 
fute,  nor /peak  again/!  them. 
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more  wickedly ,  or  altered  them  more  prefnmptuoufiy ,  I  Aporon 
cannot  well  declare. 

APORON,  or  Aporime,  a  problem  difficult  to  re-  APoftaf>* 
folve,  and  which  has  never  been  refolved,  though  it  be 
not,  in  itfelf,  importable. 

The  word  is  derived  from  xireco;,  which  fignifies 
Something  very  difficult,  and  impracticable  ;  beingTorm- 
ed  from  the  privative  «,  and  ttc^o 5,  pajfage.  Such  we 
conceive  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  the  duplicature 


_  1  -  - J  HJV  uu  j/uv.aiui 

of  the  cube  ;  the  trifeClinn  of  an  angle,  &c.  When 


queftion  was  propofed  to  any  of  the  Greek  philofophers, 
efpecially  of  the  fed  of  Academifls ;  if  he  could  not  give 
a  lolution,  his  anfwer  was  Ato/?sv,  I  cannot  fee  through  it. 
—  A  his  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  iorne  law  writers  for  an  in¬ 
explicable  fpeeeh  or  difcourfe. 

APOSIOPESIS,  in  Rhetoric,  ©therwife  called  reti- 
cency  and  fupprejjion ;  a  figure,  by  which  a  perfon  really 
fpeaks  of  a  thing,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a 
fhow  as  if  he  would  fay  nothing  of  it.  The  word 
comes  from  x-Konuxxa,  I  am ft  lent. — It  is  commonly  ufed 


to  denote  the  fame  with  ellifsis.  Jul.  Scaliger  diflin 


ijuifhes  them.  The 


„  latter,  According  to  him,  being 

only  the  fuppreflion  of  a  word  ;  as,  me,  me  ;  adfum  qui 
feci;  the  former,  the  omitting  to  relate  fome  part  of  the 
action  -  -- 


as. 


Dixerat,  atque  i/lam  media  inter  /alia  ferro 
Co/lapfam  adfpiciunt - - - . 


APOPHT  vriu4TT7iMTo  •  .  where, the  poet  does  not  mention  how  Dido  killed  her- 

.  A  0  HLEGMATIZANTSjin  Pharmacy, medi-  felt. —  Phis  figure  is  of  ufe  to  keep  up  the  grandeur  and 
ernes  proper  to  clear  the  head  from  fuperfluous  phlegm,  fublimity  of  a  difcourfe. 
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whether  by  fpitting  or  by  the  nofe. 

APOPHTHEGM,  a  thort,  fententious,  and 
ItruCtive  remark,  pronounced  by  a  perfon  of  diftinguiffi- 
ed  charader.  Such  is  that  of  Cyrus:  He  is  unworthy  to 
be  a  magiftrate,  who  is  not  better  than  his  fubjedis. 
Or  this  :  He  that  will  not  take  care  of  his  own  bufinefs , 
will  be  forced  to  take  care  of  that  of  others.  Or  that  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when  reduced  to  hunger  by  the 
lofs  of  his  baggage :  How  much  plea  fare  have  I  hither¬ 
to  lived  ajlranger  to  ?  Or  that  of  Cato,  Homines  nihil 
agendo  d fcunt  male  agere.  Or,  finally,  that  of  Auguftus, 
Fejlina  lente.  The  apophthegms  of  Plutarch  are  well 
known. 

APOPHYGE,  in  ArchitefJure,  a  concave  part  or 
ring  of  a  column,  lying  above  or  below  the  flat  member. 
The  French  call  it  le  conge  d'en  bas  or  d'en  haul:  the 
Italians,  cavo  di  bajfo  or  di  fopra  ;  and  alfo  il  vivo  di 
baffo.  The  apophyge  originally  was  no  more  than  the 
ring,  or  ferril,  at  firft  fixed  on  the  extremities  of  wooden 
pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplitting;  which  afterwards 
was  imitated  in  ftone. 

APOPH\  SIS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  procefs  or  protube¬ 
rance  of  a  bone.  See  Anatomy. 

APOPLEXY,  a  diftemper  in  which  the  patient  is 
fuddenly  deprived  of  all  his  fenfes,  and  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion.  See  Medicine  Index. 

APORIA,  is  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  by  which  the 
fpeaker  ffiows,  that  he  doubts  where  to  begin  for  the 
multitude  of  matter,  or  what  to  fay  in  fome  ftrange  and 
ambiguous  thing;  and  doth,  as  it  were,  argue  the  cafe 
with  himfelf.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  Whether  he  took  them 
from  his  fellows  more  impudently ,  gave  them  to  a  harlot 
more  lafcivioufly ,  removed  them  from  the  Roman  people 


aPOSPHRAGISMA,  (from  xxe,  and  a-tp^xyi^u,  l 

feal),  in  antiquity,  the  figure  or  impreflion  of  a  leal _ 

It  was  forbid  among  the  ancients  to  have  the  figure  or 
image  of  God  on  their  rings  and  feals.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  the  precept  oi  Pythagoras,  E»  ^xktvXiu  ukoix  0es 
7rip?e£fiv!  But  in  procefs  of  time,  this  was  little 're¬ 
garded  ;  it  was  ufual  enough  to  have  the  figures  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  other  deities,  as  well  as  of  heroes,  monfters, 
friends,  anccftors,  and  even  brutes,  on  their  daBqli  or 
ring-feals.  Thus  Caefar  had  the  image  of  Venus,  Pol- 
lio  of  Alexander,  Auguftus  of  the  Sphinx,  Pompey  of  a 
frog,  Lentulus  of  his  grandfather,  &c. 

APOSTASIS,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  with  abfeefs. 

APOSTASY*  the  abandoning  the  true  religion. 
The  primitive  Chriftian  church  diftinguiftied  feveral 
kinds  of  apoftafy.  The  firft,  of  thofe  who  went  over  en¬ 
tirely  from  Chriftianity  to  Judaifm;  the  fecond,  of  thofe 
who  mingled  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity  together;  and 
the  third,  of  thofe  who  complied  fo  far  with  the  Jews, 
as  to  communicate  with  them  in  many  of  their  unlaw¬ 
ful  practices,  without  making  a  formal  profeffion  of  their 
religion.  But  the  fourth  fort  was  of  thofe  who,  after 
having  been  fome  time  Chriftians,  voluntarily  relapfed 
into  Paganifm. 

The  perverfion  of  a  Chriftian  to  Judaifm,  Paganifm, 
or  other  falfe  religion,  was  puniftied  by  the  emperors 
Conftantius  and  Julian  with  confifcation  of  goods  ;  to 
which  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Valentinian  added 
capital  punifhment,  in  cafe  the  apoftate  endeavoured  to 
pervert  others  to  the  fame  iniquity:  A  punifhment  too 
fevere  for  any  temporal  laws  to  infliit  ;  and  yet  the 
zeal  of  our  anceftors  imported  it  into  this  country  ;  for 
we  find  by  Bradton,  that  in  his  time  apoftates  were  to 
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Apoihfy  be  burnt  to  death.  Douhtlefs  the  prefervation  of  Chri- 
il  dianity,  as  a  national  religion,  is,  abdracted  from  its 
■  own  ir.trinfic  truth,  of  the  utmod  confequence  to  the 
*  ""  civil  llate  :  which  a  fingle  indance  will  fufficiently  de- 
menllrate.  The  belief  of  a  future  date  of  rewards  and 
punidiments,  the  entertaining  jud  ideas  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  lupreme  Being,  and  a  firm  perfuafion 
that  he  fuperintends  and  will  finally  compenfate  every 
aClion  in  human  life  (all  which  are  clearly  revealed  in 
the  doctrines,  and  forcibly  inculcated  by  the  precepts, 
of  our  Saviour  Chrid),  thefe  are  the  grand  foundation 
of  all  judicial  oaths  :  which  call  God  to  witnefs  the 
truth  of  thofe  fafts,  which  perhaps  may  be  only 
known  to  him  and  the  party  atteding  :  all  moral  evi¬ 
dence  therefore,  all  confidence  in  human  veracity, 
mult  be  weakened  by  apodafv,  and  overthrown  by  to¬ 
tal  infidelity.  Wherefore  ail  affronts  to  Chridianity, 
or  endeavours  to  depreciate  its  efficacy,  in  thofe  who 
have  once  profeffed  it,  are  highly  deferving  of  cenfure. 
But  yet  the  lofs  of  life  is  a  heavier  penalty  than  the 
offence,  taken  in  a  civil  light,  deferves  ;  and,  taken  in 
a  fpiritual  light,  our  laws  have  no  jurifdi&ion  ever  it. 
This  punithment,  therefore,  has  long  ago  become  ob- 
fo'.ete  ;  and  the  offence  of  apodafy  was,  for  a  long  time, 
the  ebjeci  only  of  the  ecclefiadical  courts,  which  cor- 
reCfed  the  offender  pro  faltite  ar.imce.  But  about  the 
clofe  of  the  lad  century,  the  civil  liberties  to  which 
we  were  then  redored  being  ufed  as  a  cloak  of  malici- 
oufnefs,  and  the  mod  horrid  doCtrine  fubverfive  of  all 
religion  being  publicly  avowed  both  in  difeourfe  and 
writings,  it  was  thought  neceffarv  again  for  the  civil 
power  to  interpofe,  by  not  admitting  thofe  mifereants 
to  the  privileges  of  fociety,  who  maintained  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples  as  dedroyed  all  moral  obligation.  To  this  end 
it  was  enabled,  by  datute  9  and  10  William  III.  c.  32. 
That  if  any  perfon  educated  in,  or  having  made  pro- 
feffion  of  the  Chridian  religion,  (hall,  by  writing, 
printing,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  the 
Chridian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  holy  Scriptures  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  he  (hall,  upon  the  fird  offence, 
be  rendered  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
trud  •,  and,  for  the  fecond,  be  rendered  incapable  of 
bringing  any  action,  or  of  being  guardian,  executor, 
legatee,  or  purchafer  of  lands,  and  (hall  fuffer  three 
years  imprifument  without  bail.  To  give  room,  how¬ 
ever,  for  repentance,  if,  within  four  months  after  the 
fird  convi&ion,  the  delinquent  will  in  open  court  pub¬ 
licly  renounce  his  error,  he  is  difeharged  tor  that  once 
from  all  difabilities. 

APOSTATA  CAPIENDO,  in  the  Eng/i/h  Law,  a 
writ  that  formerly  lay  againd  a  perfon  who,  having 
entered  into  fome  order  of  religious,  broke  out  again, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  the  country. 

APOSTATE,  one  who  deferts  his  religion.  Among 
the  Romanids,  it  fignifies  a  man  who,  without  a  legal 
difpenfation,  forfakes  a  religious  order  of  which  he  had 
made  profeffion. 

A  POSTERIORI,  or  demondration  a  pojleriori. 
See  Demonstration. 

APOSTIL,  in  matters  of  literature,  the  fame  with 
a  marginal  note. 

APOSTLE  properly  fignifies  a  meffenger  or  perfon 
fent  by  another  upon  fome  bufinefs ;  and  hence,  bv 
way  of  eminence,  denotes  one  of  the  difciples  commil- 
fioned  by  Jcfus  Chrid  to  preach  the  gofpel. 
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Our  bleffed  Lord  fele&ed  twelve  out  of  the  number  Apoftle, 

of  his  difciples  to  be  inveded  with  the  apodleffiip.  Their  - 

names  were  Simon  Peter,  Andrew,  James  the  greater, 

John,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew,  James 
the  lefs,  Jude,  furnamed  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus,  Simon 
the  Car.aanite,  and  Judas  Ifcariot.  Of  thefe,  Simon, 
Andrew,  James  the  greater,  and  John,  were  filher- 
men  ;  and  Matthew  a  publican,  or  receiver  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenues  :  of  what  profeffion  the  red  were,  we  are 
not  told  in  Scripture  :  though  it  is  probable  they  were 
fiffiermen. 

There  are  various  conjectures  as  to  the  reafon  of  our 
Saviour’s  making  choice  of  twelve  apodles.  The  mod 
probable  is,  that  it  might  be  in  allufion  to  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  as  the  founders  of  their  feveral  tribes  ;  or  to  » 
the  twelve  chief  heads  or  rulers  of  thofe  tribes,  of  which 
the  body  of  the  Jewiffi  nation  confided.  This  opinion 
feems  to  be  countenanced  by  what  our  Saviour  tells  his 
apodles,  that  “  when  the  Son  of  man  (hall  fit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  they  aifo  (hall  fit  upon  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael.” 

Our  Lord’s  firlt  commiffion  to  his  apodles  was  in  the 
third  vear  of  his  public  minidry,  about  eight  months 
after  their  folemn  election  ;  at  which  time  he  fent  them 
out  by  two  and  two.  They  were  to  make  no  provifion 
of  money  for  their  fubfidence  in  their  journey,  but  to 
expeCl  it  from  thofe  to  whom  they  preached.  1  hey 
were  to  declare,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the' 

Meffiah,  was  at  hand  ;  and  to  confirm  their  doftrine 
by  miracles.  They  were  to  avoid  going  either  to  the 
Gentiles  or  to  the  Samaritans,  and  to  confine  their 
preaching  to  the  people  of  Ifrael.  In  obedience  to 
their  Mader,  the  apodles  went  into  all  the  parts  of 
Paledine  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  preaching  the  gofpel, 
and  working  miracles.  The  evangelical  hidory  is 
filent  as  to  the  particular  cireumdances  attending  this 
fird  preaching  of  the  apodles ;  and  only  informs  us, 
that  they  returned,  2nd  told  their  Mader  of  all  that 
they  had  done. 

Their  fecond  commiffion,  jud  before  our  Lord’s  alcen- 
fion  into  heaven,  was  of  a  more  extenfive  and  particular 
nature.  They  were  now  not  to  confine  their  preaching 
to  the  Jews,  but  to  “  go  and  teach  ALL  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  name  ef  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghod.”  Accordingly  they  began 
publicly,  after  our  Lord’s  afeenfion,  to  exercife  the  of¬ 
fice  of  their  niniftry,  working  miracles  daily  in  proof 
of  their  million,  and  making  great  numbers  of  converts 
to  the  Chridian  faith.  This  alarmed  the  Jewiffi  San¬ 
hedrim;  whereupon  the  apodles  were  apprehended, 
and  being  examined  before  the  high  pried  and  elders, 
were  commanded  not  to  preach  any  more  in  the  name 
of  Chrid.  But  this  injunction  did  not  terrify  them 
from  perfiding  in  the  duty  of  their  calling  ;  for  they 
continued  daily,  in  the  temple,  and  in  private  houfes, 
teaching,  and  preaching  the  gofpel. 

After  the  apodles  had  exercitcd  their  roinitlry  for 
twelve  years  in  Paledine,  they  refolvcd  to  dilperfe 
themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  agreed 
to  determine  by  lot  what  parts  each  ffiould  take.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  divifion,  St  Prtcr  went  into  Pontus, 

Galatia,  and  thofe  other  provinces  of  the  Leffer  Afia. 

St  Andrew  had  the  vad  northern  countries  of  Scythia 
and  Sogdiana  allotted  to  his  portion.  St  John’s  was 
partly  the  fame  with  Peter’s,  namely  the  Leffer  Afia. 
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Apoftle.  St  Philip  had  the  Upper  Afia  affigned  to  him,  with 
V —  Tome  parts  of  Scythia  and  Colchis.  Arabia  Felix  fell 
to  St  Bartholomew’s  (hare.  St  Matthew  preached  in 
Chaldea,  Perfia,  and  Parthia.  St  Thomas  preached 
likewife  in  Parthia  ;  as  alfo  to  the  Hyrcanians,  Ba&ri- 
ans,  and  Indians.  St  James  the  lefs  continued  in  Je- 
rufalem,  of  which  church  he  was  bilhop.  St  Simon 
had  for  his  portion  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Libya,  and  Mau¬ 
ritania ;  St  Jude,  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  ;  and  St  Mat¬ 
thias,  who  was  chofen  in  the  room  of  the  traitor  Ju¬ 
das,  Cappadocia  and  Colchis.  Thus,  by  the  difperfion 
of  the  apoftles,  Chriftianity  was  very  early  planted  in 
a  great  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  but  very 
fhort  and  imperfefl  accounts  of  their  travels  and  ac¬ 
tions. 

In  order  to  qualify  the  apoftles  for  the  arduous  talk 
of  converting  the  world  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  they 
were,  in  the  firft  place,  miraculoufly  enabled  to  fpeak 
the  languages  of  the  feveral  nations  to  whom  they  were 
to  preach  :  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  were  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  in  confirmation 
of  the  doctrines  they  taught ;  gifts  which  were  unne- 
ceffary,  and  therefore  ceafed,  in  the  after  ages  of  the 
church,  when  Chriftianity  came  to  be  eftablilhed  by 
the  civil  power. 

St  Paul  is  frequently  called  the  apofle ,  by  way  of 
eminence  ;  and  the  apojlle  of  the  Gentiles ,  becaufe  his 
miniftry  was  chiefly  made  ute  of  for  the  converfion  of 
the  Gentile  world,  as  that  of  St  Peter  was  for  the 
Jews,  who  is  therefore  ftyled  the  apojlle  of  the  cwcum- 
cijjon.  The  feveral  apoftles  are  ufually  reprefented 
with  their  refpdflive  badges  or  attributes ;  St  Peter 
with  the  keys  ;  St  Paul  with  a  fword  •,  St  Andrew 
with  a  crofs  or  faltier ;  St  James  minor  with  a  fuller’s 
pole;  St  John  with  a  cup,  and  winged  ferpent  flying 
from  it;  St  Bartholomew  with  a  knife  ;  St  Philip  with 
a  long  ftaff,  whofe  upper  end  is  formed  into  a  crofs ;  St 
T  homas  with  a  lance  ;  St  Matthew  with  a  hatchet ;  St 
Matthias  with  a  battle  axe;  St  James  major  with  a 
pilgrim’s  ftaff  and  a  gourd  bottle  ;  St  Simon  with  a  faw  ; 
and  St  Jude  with  a  club. 

This  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  the  ordinary  tra¬ 
velling  minifters  of  the  church. — Thus  St  Paul,  in  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  xvii.  7.  fays,  “  Salute  Andro- 
nicus  and  Junia,  my  kinfmen  and  fellow  prifoners,  who 
are  of  note  among  the  apoftles.”  It  was  likewife  a 
title  given  to  thofe  fent  by  the  churches  to  carry  their 
alms  to  the  poor  of  other  churches.  This  ufage  they 
borrowed  from  the  fynagogues,  who  called  thofe  whom 
they  fent  on  this  meffage  by  the  fame  name  ;  and  the 
function  or  office  itfelf  xiroceXn,  apojlle ,  q.  d.  mijjion. 
Thus  St  Paul,  writing  to  the  Philippian',  tells  them 
that  Epaphroditus  their  apoftle  had  miniftered  to  his 
wants,  ch.  ii.  25. 

The  appellation  is  given  in  like  manner  to  thofe  per- 
fons  who  firft  planted  the  Chriftian  faith  in  any  place. 
Ihus  Dionyfius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apojlle  of 
France  ;  Xavier,  the  apojlle  of  the  Indies,  &c.  In  the 
Eaft  Indies  the  Jefuit  miffionaries  are  alfo  called  a- 
pojl/es. 

Apostle  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Jews  for  a  kind 
of  officer  anciently  fent  into  the  feveral  parts  and  pro¬ 
vinces  in  their  jurifdidlion,  by  way  of  vifitor  or  com- 
miffary,  to  fee  that  the  laws  were  duly  obferved,  and 
to  receive  the  moneys  colledted  for  the  reparation  of 
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the  temple,  and  the  tribute  payable  to  the  Romans. 
The  Theodofian  code,  lib.  14.  Be  Judceis ,  calls  thofe 
apojloh,  qui  ad  exigendum  aurum  atque  argentum,  a  pa- 
triarcha  certo  tempore  diriguntur.  Julian  the  apoftate 
remitted  the  Jews  the  apojlle ,  xircTToXyt  ;  that  is,  as  he 
himfelf  explains  it,  the  tribute  they  had  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  fend  him.  Thefe.  apoftles  were  a  degree 
below  the  officers  of  the  fynagogue  called  patriarchs , 
and  received  their  commiflions  from  them.  Some  au¬ 
thors  obferve,  that  St  Paul  had  borne  this  office;  and 
that  it  is  this  he  alludes  to  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epiftle.  to  the  Galatians  ;  as  if  he  had  faid,  Paul,  no 
longer  an  apoftle  of  the  fynagogue,  nor  fent  thereby 
to  maintain  the  law  of  Moles,  but  now  an  apoftle  and 
envoy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  &c.  St  Jerome,  though  he  does 
not  believe  that  St  Paul  had  been  an  apoftle  of  this 
kind,  yet  imagines  that  he  alludes  to  it  in  the  paifave 
juft  cited. 

Apostle,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  particularly 
ufed  for  a  book  containing  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul, 
printed  in  the  order  wherein  they  are  to  be  read  in 
churches,  through  the  courfe  of  the  year.  Another 
book  of  the  like  kind,  containing  the  Gofpels,  is  called 
EvxfyiXiov,  Gofpel. — The  apoftle,  of  late  days,  has  alfo 
contained  the  other  canonical  epiftles,  the  Adis  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  the  Revelation.  Hence  it  is  alfo  called 
ABs  of  the  Apofles,  n^xj-xn-oroX 0;  ;  that  being  the  firft 
book  in  it. 

Apostle  is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the 
original  name  for  bilhops,  before  the  denomination 
bijhop  was  appropriated  to  their  order.  Thus  Theodo- 
ret  fays  exprefsly,  the  fame  perfons  were  anciently  call¬ 
ed  promifcuoufly  both  bilhops  and  prelbyters,  whilft 
thofe  who  are  now  called  bilhops  were  called  apofles . 
In  the  arfenal  of  Bremen,  there  are  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon  called  the  Twelve  Apofles,  on  a  fuppofition  that 
the  whole  world  mull  be  convinced,  and  acquiefce  in 
the  preaching  of  fuch  apoftles. 

APOSTLES  Creed:  a  formula,  or  fummary  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  drawn  up,  according  to  Ruffinus,  by 
the  apoftles  themfelves :  who,  during  their  ftay  at  Je- 
rufalem,  foon  after  the  Lord’s  afcenfion,  agreed  upon 
this  creed ,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  as  a  word  of  di/linc- 
tion  by  which  they  were  to  know  friends  from  foes. 
Baronius,  and  fome  other  authors,  conjedlure,  that 
they  did  not  compofe  it  till  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a  little  before  their  difperfion.  As  to 
their  manner  of  compofing  it,  fome  fancy,  that  each 
apoftle  pronounced  his  article,  which  is  the  reafon  of 
its  being  called  fymbo/um  apofolicum,  it  being  made  up 
of  fentences  jointly  contributed,  after  the  manner  of 
perfons  paying  each  their  club  (fymbo/um)  or  lhare  of 
a  reckoning. 

But  there  are  reafons  which  may  induce  us  to  que- 
ftion  whether  the  apoftles  compofed  any  fuch  creed  as 
this.  For,  firft,  Neither  St  Luke  in  the  Aifls,  nor  any 
other  ecclefiaftical  writer  before  the  5th  century,  make 
any  mention  of  an  aflembly  of  the  apoftles  in  order  to 
the  compofing  of  a  creed.  Secondly,  The  fathers  of 
the  three  firft  centuries,  in  difputing  againft  the  here¬ 
tics,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  do£lrine  contained 
in  this  creed  was  tlte  fame  which  the  apoftles  taught  ; 
but  they  never  pretend  that  the  apoftles  compofed  it. 
Thirdly,  If  the  apoftles  had  made  this  creed,  it  would 
have  been  the  fame  in  all  churches,  and  in  all  ages ; 

and 
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:  Apoftolare  and  all  authors  would  have  cited  it  after  the  fame  man- 
11  ner.  But  the  cafe  is  quite  other  wife.  In  the  fecond 

Apoftolic.  and  third  ages  of  the 'church,  there  were  as  many 
[  •  creeds  as  authors,  and  one  and  the  fame  author  fets 

down  the  creed  after  a  different  manner  in  feveral  pla¬ 
ces  of  his  works  ;  which  is  an  evidence  that  there  was 
not  at  that  time  any  creed  which  was  reputed  to  be 
the  apoftles.  In  the  fourth  century  Ruffinus  compares 
together  the  three  ancient  creeds  of  the  churches  of 
Aquileia,  Rom?,  and  the  Eaft,  which  differ  very  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  terms.  Befides,  thefe  creeds  differed 
not  only  in  the  terms  and  expreflions,  but  even  in  the 
articles,  fome  of  which  were  omitted  in  one  or  other 
of  them  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  defcent  into  hell ,  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  faints ,  and  the  life  everlufing.  From 
thefe  reafons  it  may  be  gathered,  that  though  this 
creed  may  be  faid  to  be  that  of  the  apoftles  in  regard 
to  the  do£lrines  contained  therein,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  them  as  the  authors  and  firft  compofers  of 
it.  Who  was  the  true  author  of  it,  is  not  eafy  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  though  its  great  antiquity  may  be  inferred 
from  hence,  that  the  whole  form,  as  it  now  Hands  in 
the  Englifh  liturgy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
St  Ambrofe  and  Ruffinus,  the  former  of  whom  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  third  century,  and  the  latter  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  primitive  Chriftians,  in  regard  they  always  con¬ 
cealed  this  and  their  other  myfteries,  did  not  publicly 
recite  the  creed,  except  at  the  times  of  baptifm  ;  which, 
unlefs  in  cafe  of  neceffitv,  were  only  in  Eafter  and 
Whitfuntide.  The  conflant  repeating  of  it  was  not  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  church  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  about  which  time  Petrus  Gnapheus,  bifhop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  prefcribed  the  recital  of  it  every  time  divine  fer- 
vice  xvas  performed. 

APOSTOLARE,  Apostolicare,  apoj/oli-zing,  in 
fome  middle  age  writers,  denotes  the  being  preferred  to 
the  dignity  of  pope. 

APOSIOLATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
miflion.  In  this  fenfe,  Olearius  has  a  difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  apoftolate  of  Chrift. 

Afostolate  more  properly  denotes  the  dignity  or 
office  of  an  apoftle  of  Chrift  j  but  it  is  alfo  ufed,  in 
•  ancient  writers,  for  the  office  of  a  biffiop.  In  this 
fenfe  we  meet  with  feveral  letters,  petitions,  requefls, 
&c.  directed  to  biffiops,  under  the  title  of  your  apojlo- 
late,  or  apojlolatus  ve/ler.  But  as  the  title  apoflolicus 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  pope,  fo  that  of  apojlo- 
late  became  at  length  reftrained  to  the  foie  dignity  of 
the  popedom.  Every  biffiop’s  fee  was  anciently  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  title  of  fedes  apojlolica ,  an  apollolical 
fee,  which  is  now  the  peculiar  denomination  of  the  fee 
of  Rome. 

APOSTOLI,  in  Law ,  denote  thofe  letters  miffive 
which  are  demanded  in  cafes  of  appeal. 

APOSTOLIC,  Apostolical,  fomething  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  apoflles,  or  defcends  from  them.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  apofiolical  age,  apojlo/ical  doflrine,  apojlolical 
character,  conftitutions,  traditions,  &c. 

Apostolic,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  all  fuch  churches  as  were  founded  by 
the  apoftles  ;  and  even  to  the  biffiops  of  thofe  churches, 

as  being  the  reputed  fucceflbrs  of  the  apoftle'.. _ Thefe 

were  confined  to  four,  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Anti¬ 
och,  and  Jerufalem.  In  after  times,  other  churches 
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affumed  the  fame  quality,  on  account,  principally,  of  Apoftolic 
the  conformity  of  their  doflrine  with  that  of  the  II 
churches  which  were  apollolical  by  foundation,  and  Apoltolici. 
becaufe  all  biffiops  held  thetnfelves  fucceflbrs  of  the 
apoflles,  or  afted  in  their  diocefe  with  the  authority  of 
apoflles. 

The  firft  time  the  term  apojlolical  is  attributed  to 
biffiops,  as  fuch,  is  in  a  letter  of  Clovis  to  the  council 
of  Orleans,  held  in  Ju,  though  that  king  does  not 
there  exprefsly  denominate  them  apojlolical  (but  apojlo- 
lica  fede  digni/Jirm)  highly  worthy  of  the  apollolical 
fee.  In  581,  Guntrara  calls  the  biffiops,  met  at  the 
council  of  Ma^on,  apojlolical  pontiffs,  apojlolici  ponii- 
fices. 

In  progrefs  of  time,  the  biffiop  of  Rome  growing  in 
power  above  the  reft,  and  the  three  patriarchates  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  title  apojlohcai  was  reftrained 
to  the  pope  and  his  church  alone.  Though  fome  of  the 
popes,  and  St  Gregory  the  Great,  not  contented  to  hold 
the  title  by  this  tenure,  began,  at  length,  to  infill,  that 
it  belonged  to  them  by  another  and  peculiar  right,  as 
being  the  fucceflbrs  of  St  Peter.  The  council  of  Rheims 
in  1049  declared  that  the  pope  was  the  foie  apollolical 
primate  of  the  univerfal  church.  And  hence  a  great 
number  of  apoftohcals  j  apofohcal  fee,  apojlolical  nun- 
cio,  apojlolical  notary,  apojlolical  brief,  ap  jloiical  cham¬ 
ber,  apojlolical  vicar,  &c. 

zlPOSTOLICAL  Confitulions.  See  CONSTITUTION. 
Apostolical  Traditions.  See  Tradition. 

APOSTOLICAL  Fathers  is  an  appellation  ufually  given 
to  the  writers  of  the  firft  century  who  employed  their 
pens  in  the  caufe  of  Chrift ianity.  Of  thefe  writers, 
Cotelerius,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc,  have  publiffied  a 
colleflion  in  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with  thei 
own  annotations  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned 
men. 

APOS  I  OLIANS,  a  fefl  of  the  Mennonites,  which 
firft  fprung  up  in  the  year  1663,  and  derived  its  name 
from  Apoftool,  one  of  the  Mennonite  minifters  at  Am- 
fterdam.  They  concurred  with  them  in  docfrine,  and 
admitted  to  their  communion  thofe  only  whoprofeffed  to 
believe  all  the  fentiments  which  are  contained  in  their 
public  confeffion  of  faith. 

APOSTOLICI,  or  Apostolics,  was  a  name  af¬ 
fumed  by  three  different  feels,  on  account  of  their  pre¬ 
tending  to  imitate  the  manner  and  practice  of  the  apo¬ 
ftles.  The  firft  apoftolici,  otherwise  called  ydpotadlitce 
and  Apotaclici,  rofe  out  of  the  Encratitae  and  Catha- 
ri  in  the  third  century.  They  made  profeffion  of  ab- 
ftaining  from  marriage,  and  the  ufe  of  wine,  fleffi,  mo. 
ney,  &c. 

Gerhard  Sagarelii  was  the  founder  of  the  fecond 
feift  j  he  obliged  his  followers  to  go  from  place  to 
place  as  the  apoftles  did,  to  wander  about  clothed  in 
white,  with  long  beards,  diffievelled  hair,  and  bare 
heads,  accompanied  with  women,  whom  they  called 
their  fpiritual  fillers.  They  likewife  renounced  all 
kinds  of  property  and  poffeffions,  inveighed  againil  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  church  of  R.  me,  predifled 
its  overthrow,  and  the  ellabliftiment  of  a  purer  church 
on  its  ruins.  Sagarelii  was  burnt  alive  at  Parma  in 
the  year  1300,  and  was  afterwards  fucceeded  by  Pul- 
cinus,  wlm  added  to  the  eharafler  of  an  apoftle  thofe 
of  a  prophet  and  a  general,  and  carried  on  a  bloody 
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and  dreadful  war  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  two  years 
againft  Reynerius,  biftiop  of  Vercelli  ;  he  was  at  length 
defeated,  and  put  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner  in  the 
year  1307.  Neverthelefs,  the  feft  iubfifted  in  France, 
Germany,  and  in  other  countries,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  when  it  was  totally  extirpated  under 
the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX. 

The  other  branch  of  apoltolici  was  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Thefe  aifo  condemned  marriage,  preferring 
celibacy,  and  calling  themfelves  the  chafte  brethren 
and  lifters  ;  though  each  was  allowed  a  ipiritual  filler, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  a  domeftic  relation  ;  and  on 
this  account  they  have  been  charged  with  concubi¬ 
nage  :  they  held  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath  •,  they  let 
afide  the  ufe  of  baptifm  ;  and  in  many  things  imitated 
the  Manichees.  Bernard  wrote  againft  this  left  of  apo¬ 
ltolici. 

APOSTOLICUM  is  a  peculiar  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  fong  or  hymn,  anciently  uftd  in  churches.  The 
apoftolicum- is  mentioned  by  Greg.  Thaumaturgus  as 
ufed  in  his  time.  Voffius  underftands  it  as  fpoken  of 
the  apoftles  creed  :  Suiter  thinks  this  impoftible,  for 
that  this  creed  was  then  unknown  in  the  churches  of 
the  eaft. 

APOSTROPHE,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  by  which 
a  perfon  who  is  either  abfent  or  dead  is  addreffed  as  if 
he  were  prefent  and  attentive  to  us.  This  figure  is,  in 
boldnefs,  a  degree  lower  than  the  addrefs  to  perfonifi- 
ed  objects  (See  Personification)  ;  fince  it  requires 
a  lefs  effort  of  imagination  to  fuppofe  perfons  prefent 
•who  are  dead  or  abfent,  than  to  animate  infenfible  be¬ 
ings  and  din-61  our  difeourfe  to  them.  The  poems  of 
O Ilian  abound  with  the  molt  beautiful  inftances  of 
this  figure.  “  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds, 
O  Maid  of  Inillore  !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 
thou  fairer  than  the  ghoft  of  the  hills  when  it  moves  in 
a  funbeam  at  noon  over  the  filence  of  Morven  !  He  is 
fallen  !  Thy  youth  is  low  :  pale  beneath  the  fword  of 
Cuchullin  ! 

Apostrophe,  in  Grammar,  the  contraction  of  a 
word  by  the  ufe  of  a  comma  :  as  call'll  for  called ,  tho ’ 
for  though. 

APOTACTITAs,  or  Apotactici,  an  ancient  fed, 


who  affefting  to  follow  the  evangelical  counfels  of  jto- 
vertv,  and  the  examples  of  the  apoftles  and  primitive 
Chriftians,  renounced  all  their  efLfts  and  polfelfions. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  gave  into  any  errors  du¬ 
ring  their  firft  Hate  ;  fome  ecclefiaftical  writers  allure 
us  they  had  divers  holy  virgins  and  martyrs  under  the 
perfecution  of  Dioclefian  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but 
they  afterwards  fell  into  the  opinions  of  the  Encratitas, 
and  taught  that  the  renouncing  of  all  riches  was  not 
«nly  a  matter  of  cnunfel  and  advice,  but  of  precept 
and  neceffity.  And  hence  the  fixth  law  in  the  Theo- 
dofian  code  joins  the  Apotaftitm  with  the  Eunomians 


and  Arians. 

APOTEICHISMUS,  in  the  ancient  military  art, 
a  kind  of  line  of  circumvallation  drawn  round  a  place 
in  order  to  befiege  it.  This  was  alfo  called  peril eichif- 
■mus.  The  firft  thing  the  ancients  went  about,  when 
they  defigned  to  lay  clofe  fiegt  to  a  place,  was  the  apo- 
teichifmus  j  which  fometimes  confifted  of  a  double  wall 
or  rampart,  raifed  of  earth  ;  the  innermoft  to  prevent 
fudden  fallies  from  the  town,  the  outermoft  to  keep  off 
foreign  enemies  from  corning  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 


fieged.  This  anfwered  to  what  are  called  lines  of  con-  Apothecarj 
truvallation  and  circumvallation  among  the  moderns.  Apotheofis. 

APOTHECARY,  one  who  praftifes  the  art  of 
pharmacy.  In  London,  the  apothecaries  are  one  of 
the  city  companies.  They  were  incorporated  by  a 
charter  from  King  James  I.  procured  at  the  felicita¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Mayerne  and  Dr  Aitkens  ;  till  that  time 
they  only  made  a  part  of  the  grocers  company  5  plums, 
fugar,  fpice,  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  &c.  were  fold 
in  the  fame  (hop  and  by  the  fame  perfon.  The  rea- 
fon  of  feparating  them  was,  that  medicines  might  be 
better  prepared,  and  in  oppofition  to  divers  perfons 
who  impoft'd  unwholefome  remedies  on  the  people. 

By  an  aft,  which  was  made  perpetual  in  the  ninth  year 
of  George  I.  they  are  exempted  from  ferving  upon  ju¬ 
ries,  or  in  ward  and  parifh  offices.  They  are  obliged  to 
make  up  their  medicines  according  to  the  formulas  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  college  difpenfatory  j  and  are  liable  to 
have  their  ihops  vifited  by  the  cenfors  of  the  college, 
who  are  empowered  to  dellroy  fuch  medicines  as  they 
think  not  good. 

They  have  a  hall  in  Black  Friars,  where  there  are 
two  fine  laboratories,  out  of  which  all  the  furgeons 
chefts  are  fupplied  with  medicines  for  the  Britifli  royal 
navy. 

To  his  majefty  belong  two  apothecaries  :  the  falary 
to  the  firff,  320I. }  to  the  fecond,  275I. — To  the  houfe- 
hold  belong  alfo  two. 

The  charitable  difpenfation  of  medicines  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  is  well  deferving  notice.  They  have  a  Hone  which 
is  ten  cubits  high,  erefted  in  the  public  fquares  of  their 
cities ;  on  this  ffone  are  engraven  the  names  of  all  forts 
of  medicines,  with  the  price  of  each  ;  and  when  the  poor 
ftand  in  need  of  any  relief  from  phyfic,  they  go  to  the 
treafury,  where  they  receive  the  price  each  medicine  is 
rated  at. 

Apothecary,  Apothccarius,  in  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  denotes  a  (hop -keeper  or  warehoufe-keeper. 

APOTHECARIUS  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  ffore-keeper, 
or  officer  appointed  to  have  the  direction  of  a  magazine, 
granary,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  apothecarii  is  fometimes 
rendered  by  horearii, and  rationarn. 

APOTHEOSIS,  in  antiquity,  a  heathen  ceremo¬ 
ny,  whereby  their  emperors  and  great  men  were  placed 
among  the  gods.  The  word  is  derived  from  &%»,  and 
Qt 05,  God. 

After  the  apotheofis  which  they  alfo  called  deification 
and  confecralion ,  temples,  altars,  and  images  were  ereft¬ 
ed  to  the  new  deity  ;  facrifices,  &■  c.  were  offered,  and 
colleges  of  priefts  inftituted. 

It  was  one  of  the  doftrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  virtuous  perfons 
after  their  death  were  raifed  into  the  order  of  the  gods. 

And  hence  the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of 
things  ufeful  to  mankind ;  and  thofe  who  had  done 
any  important  fervices  to  the  commonwealth.  Tibe¬ 
rius  propofed  to  the  Roman  fenate  the  apotheofis  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  as  is  related  by  Eufebius,  Tertullian,  and 
Chryfoftom. 

Juvenal  rallying  the  frequent  apotheofes,  introduces 
poor  Atlas,  complaining  that  he  was  ready  to  fink  un¬ 
der  the  burden  of  fo  many  new  gods  as  were  every  day 
added  to  the  heavens.  Seneca  ridicules  the  apotheofis 
of  Claudius  with  admirable  humour. 

The  ceremony,  according  to  Herodian’s  defeription, 

was 
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Apathers-  was  as  follows :  After  the  body  of  the  deceafed  had 
been  burnt  with  the  ufual  folemnilies,  an  image  of  wax, 
exa&ly  refemlling  him,  was  placed  on  an  ivory  couch, 
where  it  lay  for  feven  days,  attended  by  the  fenate  and 
ladies  of  the  higheft  quality  in  mourning  j  and  then 
the  young  fenators  and  knights  bore  the  bed  of  flate 
through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  old  forum,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  it  was  depofited 
upon  an  edifice  built  in  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  bed 
being  thus  placed  amidft  a  quantity  of  fpices  and  other 
combuftibles,  and  the  knights  having  made  a  folemn 
proceflion  round  the  pile,  the  new  emperor,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  fet  fire  to  it,  whilft  an  eagle,  let  fly 
from  the  top  of  the  building,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
with  a  firebrand,  was  fuppofed  to  convey  the  foul  of 
the  deceafed  to  heaven  $  and  thenceforward  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods. 

We  often  meet  with  the  confecration  or  apotheofis 
of  emperors  reprefented  on  medals  :  where  we  fee  the 
pyramids  of  feveral  dories,  each  growing  lefs  and  lefs  •, 
we  fee  alfo  the  eagles  flying  away  with  the  fouls  of  the 
deceafed  emperors.  A  gem  in  the  mufeum  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  reprefents  the  apotheofis  of  Julius  Caefar, 
mounted  upon  the  celeftial  globe,  and  holding  a  helm 
in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  now  the  governor  of  heaven, 
as  before  of  the  earth.  See  Deification. 


APOTHERAPIA,  (from  X7sch^cc7nvu,  I  cure),  in 
Phyfic ,  properly  denotes  a  complete  or  finithed  cure. 

ApotherapiA  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  gymnaftic  art,  for 
the  lad  part  of  all  regular  exercife,  viz.  fridlion,or  unc¬ 
tion  with  oil,  before  as  well  as  after  bathing.  The  de- 
fign  of  this  was  partly  to  cleanfe  the  flcin  from  any  filth 
or  dud  it  might  have  contracted  during  the  exercife, 
and  partly  to  remove  wearinets. 

APOTOME,  in  Geometry,  the  difference  between 
two  incommenfurable  lines. 

ApotomE,  in  Alujtc,  the  difference  between  a 
greater  and  a  leffer  femi-tone  j  expreffed  by  the  ratio, 
1 28  ;  1 25. 

APOTROPyE,  (from  utsst^ fro,  I  avert),  in  the 
ancient  poetry,  verfes  compofed  for  averting  the  wrath 
of  incenfed  deities  ;  and  the  deities  invoked  for  avert¬ 
ing  any  threatened  misfortune  were  called  Anotrcpe- 
ans ;  they  were  alfo  called  A/exiaci,  from  a>.i\o,  I 
drive  away;  and  Averrunci  homi  averrunco,  which 
denotes  the  fame. 

APOZEM,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  with  decoftion. 
See  Decoction. 

APPARATUS,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  a  complete 
fet  of  inftruments,  or  other  utenfil-,  belonging  to  any 
artift  or  machine. 

Apparatus  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  ftone.  For  this  there  are  three  forts  of 
apparatus,  viz.  the  fmall,  great,  and  high  apparatus. 
See  Surgery. 

Apparatus  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  title  of  feveral  bonks 
compofed  in  form  of  catalogues,  bibliothecas,  diction¬ 
aries,  &c.  for  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  fludy.  The 
apparatus  to  Cicero  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  or  col- 
letftion  of  Ciceronian  phrafes,  &c.  The  apparatus 
facer  of  Poffevin,  is  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  authors,  printed  in  1611,  in  three  volumes. — 
Gloffaries,  comments,  &c.  are  alfo  frequently  called  ap- 
paratufes. 


APPARENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  Apparent,, 
is  vifible  to  the  eyes,  or  obvious  to  the  underftanding.  Apparition. 

Apparent,  among  mathematicians  and  aflronomers,  * 
denotes  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  from  real  or  true  •,  thus  we  fay,  the  apparent  dia¬ 
meter,  diftance,  magnitude,  place,  figure,  &c.  of  bo¬ 
dies.  . 

APPARENT  Heir,  in  Law.  No  inheritance  can  veft, 
nor  can  any  perfon  be  the  a&ual  complete  heir  of  ano¬ 
ther,  till  the  anceltor  is  previoufly  dead.  Nemo  ejl  lice- 
res  viventis.  Before  that  time  the  perfon  who  is  next 
in  the  line  of  fucceflion  is  called  an  heir  apparent,  or 
heir  prefumptive.  Heirs  apparent  are  fuch,  whofe  right 
of  inheritance  is  indefeafible,  provided  they  outlive  the 
anceltor  ;  as  the  cldelt  fon  or  his  iffue,  who  mult  by 
the  courfe  of  the  common  law  be  heirs  to  the  father 
whenever  he  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefumptive  are 
fuch,  who,  if  the  anceltor  (hould  die  immediately,  would 
in  the  prefent  circumltances  of  things  be  his  heirs  : 
but  whofe  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the 
contingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  being  born ;  as  a  bro¬ 
ther,  or  nephew,  whofe  prefumptive  fucceflion  may  be 
deltroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  or  daughter,  whofe 
prefent  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of 
a  fon.  Nay,  even  if  the  eftate  hath  defeended,  by  the 
death  of  the  owner,  to  fuch  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
daughter,  in  the  former  cafes,  the  eftate  fhall  be  di- 
vefted,  and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous 
child  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  fhall  alfo  be  totally  divefted 
by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous  fon. 

APPARITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  limply 
the  appearance  of  a  thing.  In  a  more  limited  fenfe, 
it  is  ufed  for  a  fpectre  or  ghoft.  Several  inftances  of 
apparitions  occur  in  the  Bible  ;  that  of  Samuel,  raifed 
by  the  witch  of  Endor,  has  occafioned  great  difputes. 

We  find  great  conlroverfies  among  authors,  in  relation 
to  the  reality,  the  exiftence  or  non-exiftence,  the  pofli- 
bility  or  impoflibility,  of  apparitions.  The  Chaldeans, 
the  Jews,  and  other  nations,  have  been  the  Heady  af- 
fertors  of  the  belief  of  apparitions.  The  denial  of 
fpirits  and  apparitions  is  by  fome  made  one  of  the 
marks  of  infidelity,  if  not  of  atheifm.  Many  of  the  ap¬ 
paritions  we  are  told  of  in  writers,  are  doubtlefs  mere 
delufions  of  the  fenfe  •,  many  others  are  fictitious,  con¬ 
trived  merely  to  amufe,  or  anfwer  fome  purpofe.  Ap¬ 
paritions,  it  is  certain,  are  machines  that  on  occafion 
have  been  of  good  fervice  both  to  generals,  to  minifters 
of  ftate,  to  priefts,  and  others. 

Partial  darknefs,  or  obfeurity,  are  the  molt  powerful 
means  by  which  the  fight  is  deceived  :  night  is  there¬ 
fore  the  proper  feafon  for  apparitions.  Indeed  the  ftate 
of  the  mind,  at  that  time,  prepares  it  for  the  admiflion 
of  thefe  delufions  of  the  imagination.  The  fear  and 
caution  which  mull  be  obferved  in  the  night  ;  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  affords  for  ambufeades  and  affaflinations  ; 
depriving  us  of  fociety,  and  cutting  off  many  pleafing 
trains  of  ideas,  which  objeCls  in  the  light  never  fail  to 
introduce,  are  all  circumllances  of  terror  :  and  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  fo  much  of  our  happinefs  depends  upon 
our  fenfes,  that  the  deprivation  of  any  one  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  proportionable  horror  and  uneafinefs.  The 
notions  entertained  by  the  ancients  refpefling  the  foul, 
may  receive  fome  illullration  from  thefe  principles.  In 
dark  or  twilight,  the  imagination  frequently  transforms 
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Apparitor  an  inanimate  body  into  a  human  figure  ;  on  approach- 
11  ing,  the  fame  appearance  is  not  to  be  found  :  hence 
Appeal,  they  fometimes  fancied  they  faw  their  anceftors ;  but 
not  finding  the  reality,  diftinguilhed  thefe  illufions  by 
the  name  of  Jkades. 

Many  of  thefe  fabulous  narrations  might  originate 
from  dreams.  There  are  times  of  Humber  when  we  are 
not  fenfible  of  being  afleep.  On  this  principle,  Hobbes 
has  ingenioufly  accounted  for  the  fpeclre  which  is  faid 
to  have  appeared  to  Brutus.  “  We  read,”  fays  he, 

“  of  M.  Brutus,  that  at  Philippi,  the  night  before  he 
gave  battle  to  Augultus  Caefar,  he  faw  a  fearful  appa¬ 
rition,  which  is  commonly  related  by  hiltorians  as  a 
vifion  ;  but,  confidering  the  circumftances,  one  may 
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order, 


that  of  the  king  himfelf. 


eafily  judge  it  to  have  been  but  a  Ihort  dream.  For 
fitting  in  his  tent,  penfive,  and  troubled  with  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  his  rafh  aCl,  it  was  not  hard  for  him,  number¬ 
ing  in  the  cold,  to  dream  of  that  which  moll  affright¬ 
ed  him  ;  which  fear,  as  by  degrees  it  made  him  wake, 
fo  it  muft  needs  make  the  apparition  by  degrees  to 
vanifh  :  and  having  no  affurance  that  he  llept,  he  could 
have  no  caufe  to  Jthink  it  a  dream,  or  any  thing  but  a 
vifion.” — The  well  known  ftory  told  by  Clarendon,  of 
the  apparition  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  father, 
will  admit  of  a  fimilar  folution.  There  was  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  fo  much  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  as 
the  duke  ;  and  from  the  corruptnefs  of  his  character, 
he  wTas  very  likely  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  entluifiafm 
of  the  times.  Sir  George  Villiers  is  faid  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  man  at  midnight  :  therefore  there  is  the 
greatell  probability  that  the  man  was  afleep;  and  the 
dream  affrighting  him,  made  a  flrong  impreffion,  and 
was  likely  to  be  repeated. 

APPARITOR,  among  the  Romans,  a  general  term 
to  comprehend  all  attendants  of  judges  and  magillrates 
appointed  to  receive  and  execute  their  orders.  Appa¬ 
ritor ,  in  England,  is  a  meffenger  that  ferves  the  procefs 
«f  a  fpiritual  court,  or  a  beadle  in  a  univerfity  who  car¬ 
ries  the  mace. 

APAUMEE,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  one  hand  ex¬ 
tended,  with  the  full  palm  appearing,  and  the  thumb 
and  fingers  at  full  length. 

APPEAL  ,  in  Law,  the  removal  of  a  caufe  from  an 
inferior  to  a  fuperior  court  or  judge,  when  a  perfon 
thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  the  fentence  of  the  inferior 
judge.  Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of 
juftice  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  ecclefiaftical  cafes, 
if  an  appeal  is  brought  before  a  bifhop,  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  arcbbifhop ;  if  before  an  archdeacon, 
to  the  court  of  arches,  and  thence  to  the  archbifhnp  ; 
and  from  the  archbifhop’s  court  to  the  king  in  chan¬ 
cery. 

Avpeal,  in  Common  Law,  denotes  an  accufation  by 
a  private  fubjedt  againft  another  for  fome  heinous  crime  ; 
demanding  punifhment  on  account  of  the  particular  in¬ 
jury  fuffered,  rather  than  for  the  offence  againil  the 
public. 

i  his  private  procefs,  for  the  punifhment  of  public 
crimes,  had  probably  its  original  in  thofe  times,  when 
a  private  pecuniary  fatisfaflion,  called  a  weregild,  was 
conflantly  paid  to  the  party  injured,  or  his  relations, 
to  expiate  enormous  offences.  This  was  a  cuflom  de¬ 
rived  to  the  Englifh,  in  common  with  other  northern 
nations,  from  their  anceilors  the  ancient  Germans  ; 
among  whom,  according  to  Tacitus,  luitur  homicidium 
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certo  armentorum  ac  pecorum  -mtmero  ;  recipitque  fatis- 
fadiionem  tiniverfa  domus.  In  the  fame  manner,  by  the 
Irifh  Brehon  law,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  brehon  or 
judge  was  ufed  to  compound  between  the  murderer  and 
the  friends  of  the  deceafed  who  profecuted  him,  by 
caufing  the  malefactor  to  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child 
or  wife  of  him  that  was  flain,  a  recompenfe  which  they 
called  an  eriach.  And  thus  we  find  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  latvs  (particularly  thofe  of  King  Athelflan)  °the 
for  homicide  eftablilhed  in  progreffive 
death  of  the  ceorl  or  peafant,  up  to 
And  in  the  laws  of  Henry 
I.  we  have  an  account  of  what  other  offences  were 
redeemable  by  weregild,  and  what  were  not  fo.  As, 
therefore,  during  the  continuance  of  this  cuflom,  a  pro¬ 
cefs  was  certainly  given  for  recovering  the  weregild  by 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  due  ;  it  feems  that,  when 
thefe  offences  by  degrees  grew  no  longer  redeemable, 
the  private  procefs  was  Hill  continued,  in  order  to  en- 
fure  the  infliction  of  punifhment  upon  the  offender, 
though  the  party  injured  was  allowed  no  pecuniary  com- 
penfation  for  the  offence. 

But  though  appeals  were  thus,  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
fecutions  for  fome  atrocious  injury,  committed  more  im¬ 
mediately  againft  an  individual,  yet  it  alfo  was  ancient¬ 
ly  permitted,  that  any  fubjett  might  appeal  another 
fubjeft  of  high  treafon,  either  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  or  in  parliament,  or  (for  treafons  committed  be¬ 
yond  the  feas)  in  the  court  of  the  high  conftable  and 
marfhal.  The  cognizance  of  appeals  in  the  latter  Hill 
continues  in  force ;  and  fo  late  as  1631,  there  was  a 
trial  by  battle  awarded  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  on  fuch 
an  appeal  of  treafon  :  but  that  in  the  firft  was  virtually 
abolifhed  by  the  ftatutes  5  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  and  2  Edw. 
III.  c.  24.  and  in  the  fecond  exprefsly  by  ftatute  1 
Hen.  IV.  c.  14.  So  that  the  only  appeals  now  in  fores 
for  things  done  within  the  realm,  are  appeals  of  felony 
and  mayhem. 

An  appeal  of  felony  may  be  brought  for  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  either  againft  the  parties  themfelves  or  their  re¬ 
lations.  'i  he  crimes  againft  the  parties  themfelves  are 
larceny ,  rape,  and  arfort.  And  for  thefe,  as  well  as  for 
mayhem,  the  perfons  robbed,  raviflied,  maimed,  or 
whofe  houfes  are  burnt,  may  infiitute  this  private  pro¬ 
cefs.  The  only  crime  againft  one’s  relation,  for  which 
an  appeal  can  be  brought,  is  that  of  killing  him,  by  ei¬ 
ther  murder  or  manflaughter.  But  this  cannot  be 
brought  by  every  relation  ;  but  only  by  the  wife  for 
the  death  of  her  hnlband,  or  by  the  heir  male  for  the 
death  of  his  anceftor  ;  which  heirfhi p  was  alfo  confined 
by  an  ordinance  of  Henry  I.  to  the  four  nearell  de¬ 
grees  of  blood.  It  is  given  to  the  wife  on  account  of 
the  lofs  of  her  hufband  ;  therefore,  if  fhe  marries  again, 
before  or  pending  her  appeal,  it  is  loft  and  gone  :  or, 
if  ftie  marries  after  judgment,  the  (hall  not  demand  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  heir,  as  was  faid,  muft  alfo  be  heir  male, 
and  fuch  a  one  as  was  the  next  heir  by  the  courfe  of 
the.  common  law  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the  an¬ 
ceftor.  But  this  rule  has  three  exceptions  :  1.  If  the 
perfon  killed  leaves  an  innocent  wife,  the  only,  and  not 
the  heir,  ftiall  have  the  appeal.  2.  If  there  be  no  wife, 
and  the  heir  be  accufed  of  the  murder,  the  perfon,  who 
next  to  him  would  have  been  heir  male,  (hall  bring  the 
appeal.  3.  If  the  wife  kills  her  hulbaml,  the  heir  may 
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And,  by  the  ftatute  of  Glou- 
cefter,. 
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Ay^cal.  cefter,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  9.  all  appeals  of  death  mull  be  fued 
— v— ^  ■within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  completion  of  the  fe¬ 
lony  by  the  death  of  the  party  :  which  feems  to  be  only 
declaratory  of  the  old  common  law ;  for  in  the  Gothic 
cpnftitutions  we  find  the  fame,  “  prafcriptio  annalis ,  qua 
currit  adverfus  aciorem ,  Ji  de  homicida  ei  non  conjlat  in- 
tra  annum  a  ccede  facia ,  nee  quenquam  inierea  arguat  et 
accufet. 

Thefe  appeals  may  be  brought  previous  to  any  in- 
diftment  •,  and,  if  the  appellee  be  acquitted  thereon,  he 
cannot  afterwards  be  indicted  for  the  fame  offence.  In 
like  manner  as  by  the  old  Gothic  conllitution,  if  any 
offender  gained  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  when  profecu- 
ted  by  the  party  injured,  he  was  alfo  underftood  to  be 
acquitted  of  any  crown  profecution  for  the  fame  of¬ 
fence  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  made  his  peace  with 
the  king,  ftill  he  might  be  profecuted  at  the  fuit  of  the 
party.  And  fo,  in  England,  if  a  man  be  acquitted  on 
an  indictment  of  murder,  or  found  guilty,  and  pardoned 
by  the  king,  ftill  he  ought  not  (in  ftriCtnefs)  to  go  at 
large,  but  be  imprifoned  or  let  to  bail  till  the  year  and 
day  be  paft,  by  virtue  of  the  flatute  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 
in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer  any  appeal  for 
the  fame  felony,  not  having  as  yet  been  punifhed  for  it : 
though,  if  he  hath  been  found  guilty  of  manflaughter 
on  an  indiCtment,  and  hath  had  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  fuffered  the  judgment  of  the  law,  he  cannot  after¬ 
wards  be  appealed  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  “  that 
nemo  bis  punitur  pro  eodem  de/iffo.”  Before  this  fla¬ 
tute  was  made,  it  was  not  ufcal  to  indict  a  man  for  ho¬ 
micide  within  the  time  limited  for  appeals  •,  which  pro¬ 
duced  very  great  inconvenience. 

If  the  appellee  be  acquitted,  the  appellor  (by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  flatute  of  Weitm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  12.) 
fhall  fuffer  one  year’s  imprilonment,  and  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king,  befides  reflitution  of  damages  to  the  party 
for  the  imprifonment  and  infamy  which  he  has  fuftain- 
ed :  and,  if  the  appellor  be  incapable  to  make  reftitu- 
tion,  his  abettors  fhall  do  it  for  him,  and  alfo  be  liable 
to  imprifonment.  This  provifion,  as  was  forefeen  by 
the  author  of  Fleta,  proved  a  great  difeouragement  to 
appeals ;  fo  that  thenceforward  they  ceafed  to  be  in 
common  ufe. 

If  the  appellee  be  found  guilty,  he  (hall  fuffer  the 
fame  judgment,  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  by  indict¬ 
ment  :  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  on  an 
indictment,  which  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  the  king 
may  pardon  and  remit  the  execution  ;  on  an  appeal 
which  is  at  the  fuit  of  a  private  fubject,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  private  wrong,  the  king  can  no  more 
pardon  it,  than  he  can  remit  the  damages  required  on 
an  aftion  of  battery.  In  like  manner  as,  while  the 
weregild  continued  to  be  paid  as  a  fine  for  homicide, 
it  could  not  be  remitted  by  the  king’s  authority.  And 
the  ancient  ufage  was,  fo  late  as  Henry  IV’s  lime,  that 
all  the  relations  of  the  fiain  fhould  drag  the  appellee  to 
the  place  of  execution  :  a  cuflom,  founded  upon  that 
favage  fpirit  of  family  refentment  which  prevailed  uni- 
verfally  through  Europe  after  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  is  peculiarly  attended  to  in  their 
feveral  codes  of  law  j  and  which  prevails  even  now 
among  the  wild  and  untutored  inhabitants  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  :  as  if  the  finger  of  nature  had  pointed  it  out  to 
mankind,  in  their  rude  and  uncultivated  (late.  How¬ 
ever,  the  punifhment  of  the  offender  may  be  remitted 


and  difeharged  by  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  inte-  Appear- 
refted  j  and  as  the  king  by  his  pardon  may  fruftrate  an  ance 
indiftment,  fo  the  appellant  by  his  releafe  may  dif-  II  , 
charge  an  appeal  :  “  nam  quihbet  potejl  renunciare  juri 
pro  fe  introduEio .”  ■ 

APPEARANCE,  in  ,a  general  fenfe,  the  exterior 
furface  of  a  thing,  or  that  which  immediately  ftrikes  the 
fenfes. 

Appearance,  in  Law,  fignifies  a  defendant’s  filing 
a  common  or  fpecial  bail,  on  any  procefs  iffued  out  of  a 
court  of  judicature. 

APPELLANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one  who  appeals. 

See  Appeal. 

Appellants,  in  church  hiflory,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  of  the  catholic  clergy  as  appeal  from  the  confti- 
tution  unigenitus  to  a  general  council. 

APPELLATION,  the  name  by  which  any  thing 
is  known  or  diftinguifhed  when  fpoken  of.  See  Name. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  many  words  and  proper  names,  than  their  pre- 
fent  appellations,  frequently  owing  to  the  hiflory  of 
thofe  things  being  forgotten,  or  an  ignorance  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  exprefled.  Who,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  the  crier  of  a  court  bawls  out,  “  O  yes, 

O  yes,”  would  dream  that  it  was  a  proclamation  com¬ 
manding  the  talkers  to  become  hearers,  being  the 
French  word  Oye%,  “  liflen,”  retained  in  our  courts 
ever  fince  the  law  pleadings  were  held  in  French  ?  Or 
would  any  perfon  fuppofe  that  the  headland  on  the 
French  coafl,  near  Calais,  called  by  our  feamen  Black- 
nefs,  would  be  fo  titled  from  its  French  name  of  Blanc 
Neos,  or  the  White  Headland. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  having  taken  the  town  of 
Boulogne  in  France,  the  gates  of  which  he  brought  to 
Hardes  in  Kent,  where  they  are  ftill  remaining,  the 
flatterers  ef  that  reign  highly  magnified  this  aClion, 
which,  Porto  Bello  like,  became  a  popular  fubjeCI  for 
figns  •,  and  the  port  or  harbour  of  Boulogne,  called 
Boulogne  Mouth,  was  accordingly  fet  up  at  a  noted 
inn  in  Holborn.  The  name  of  the  inn  long  outliving 
the  fign  and  fame  of  the  conqueft,  an  ignorant  painter, 
employed  by  a  no  lefs  ignorant  landord,  to  paint  a 
new  one,  reprefented  it  by  a  bull  and  a  large  gaping 
human  mouth  (anfwering  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  Bull  and  Mouth).  The  fame  piece  of  hiflory  gave 
being  to  the  bull  and  gate,  originally  meant  for  Bou¬ 
logne  gate,  and  reprefented  by  an  embattled  gate  or  en¬ 
trance  into  a  fortified  town. 

The  barber's  pole  has  been  the  fubjefl  of  many  con¬ 
jectures  ;  fome  conceiving  it  to  have  originated  from 
the  word  poll,  or  head,  with  feveral  other  conceits  as 
far-fetched  and  as  unmeaning  :  but  the  true  intention 
of  that  party-coloured  ftaff  was  to  fhow  that  the  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  (hop  pra&ifed  i’urgery,  and  could  breathe  a 
vein  as  well  as  mow  a  beard  ;  fuch  a  ftaff  being  to  this 
dav,  by  every  village  practitioner,  put  into  the  hand  of 
a  patient  undergoing  the  operation  of  phlebotomy. 

The  white  band  which  eneompaffes  the  Haft,  was 
meant  to  reprefent  the  fillet,  thus  elegantly  twined 
about  it. 

Nor  were  the  chequers,  (at  this  time  a  common  fign 
of  a  public  houfe)  lefs  expreflive,  being  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  kind  of  draught-bcard  called  tables,  and  thow- 
ed  that  there  that  game  might  be  played.  From  their 
colour,  which  was  red,  and  the  Gmiliarity  to  a  lattice. 
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Appellative  it  was  corruptly  called  the  red  lettuce ,  which  word  is 
[1  frequently  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  fignify  an  ale- 
.APP^tite-f  houfe. 

'  "  '  The  Spedlator  has  explained  the  fign  of  the  bell-fa- 
vage  inn  plauiibly  enough,  in  fuppofing  it  to  have  been 
originally  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  female  found  in  the 
woods,  called  in  French  la  belle  fauvage.  But  another 
reafon  has  fince  been  affigned  for  that  appellation, 
namely,  that  the  inn  was  once  the  property  of  Lady  A- 
rabella  Savage,  and  familiarly  called  Bell  Savage's  Inn, 
probably  reprefented,  as  at  prefent,  by  a  bell  and  a  fa- 
vage  or  wild  man,  w'hich  was  a  rebus  for  her  name  ; 
rebuffes  being  much  in  falhion  in  the  16th  century  ;  of 
which  the  bolt  and  tun  is  an  inftance. 

The  three  blue  bulls  prefixed  to  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  pawnbrokers  (hops,  by  the  vulgar  humoroufly 
enough  faid  to  indicate  that  it  is  two  to  one  that  the 
things  pledged  are  never  redeemed,  was  in  reality  the 
arms  of  a  fet  of  merchants  from  Lombardy,  who  were 
the  firft  that  publicly  lent  money  on  pledges.  They 
dwelt  together  in  a  ftreet,  from  them  named  Lombard 
Street,  in  London,  and  alfo  gave  their  name  to  an¬ 
other  at  Paris.  The  appellation  of  Lombard  was  for¬ 
merly  all  over  Europe  confidered  as  fynonymous  with 
that  of  ufurer. 

At  the  inftitution  of  yeomen  of  the  guards,  they 
ufed  to  wait  at  table  on  all  great  folemnities,  and  were 
ranged  near  the  buffets  5  this  procured  them  the  name 
of  buffetiers ,  not  very  unlike  in  found  to  the  jocular  ap¬ 
pellation  of  beef-eaters ,  now  given  them  ;  though  pro¬ 
bably  it  was  rather  the  voluntary  mifnomer  of  fome 
wicked  wit,  than  an  accidental  corruption  arifing  from 
ignorance  of  the  French  language. 

The  opprobrious  title  of  bum  bayliffe ,  fo  conftantly 
bellowed  on  the  Iheriff’s  officers,  is,  according  to  Judge 
Blackftone,  only  the  corruption  of  bound  bayliffe,  every 
Iheriff’s  officer  being  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds  and 
to  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  previous  to  his 
appointment. 

A  cordwainer  feems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  it  is  meant  to  exprefs,  which  is  that  of  a  fhoe- 
maker.  But  cordonier,  originally  fpeit  cordaunier,  is  the 
French  word  for  that  trade  ;  the  bell  leather  ufed  for 
Ihoes  coming  originally  from  Cordova  in  Spain.  Spa- 
nilh-leather  Ihoes  were  once  famous  in  England. 

APPELL  A  L  IVE  NAMES,  in  Grammar,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  proper  names,  are  fuch  as  Hand  for  uni- 
verfal  ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  of  beings,  whether  gene¬ 
ral  or  fpecial.  Thus,  ffb,  bird,  man,  city,  river ,  are 
common  or  appellative  names  ;  and  fo  are  trout,  eel, 
lobjler ;  for  they  all  agree  to  many  individuals,  and 
fome  to  many  fpecies.  See  Name. 

APPELLEE,  among  lawyers,  the  perfon  againft 
whom  an  appeal  is  brought.  See  Appeal. 

APPENDIX,  in  literature,  a  treatife  or  fupple- 
ment  added  at  the  end  of  a  work,  to  render  it  more 
-complete. 

APPERCEPTION,  or  Adperception,  a  term 
ufed  by  Leibnitz  and  his  followers  for  confcioufnefs. 

APPETITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  defire  of  en¬ 
joying  fome  objtft,  fuppofed  to  be  conducive  to  our 
happinefs.  When  this  inclination  is  guided  by  reafon, 
and  proportioned  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  objedl,  it 
is  called  rational  appetite  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
denominated  fenfitive  appetite,  when  we  have  only  a 
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blind  propenfity  to  a  thing,  without  determinate  ideas  Appetiu 
of  the  good  qualities  for  which  we  defire  it.  || 

Appetites  are  paffions  direfted  to  general  objects,  in  Applauf* 
contradiftinftion  to  paffions  diredled  to  particular  ob-  'r~m 
jects,  which  retain  their  proper  name.  Thus  we  fay, 
an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conqueff ,  for  riches  j 
but  we  fay  the  paffion  of  love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy, 

&c.  Appetite  may  be  alfo  diftinguiihed  from  paffion, 
fince  the  latter  has  no  exiftence  till  a  proper  objeft  be 
prefen  ted  ;  whereas  the  former  exifts  firfl,  and  then  it 
directed  to  anobjedt. 

Appetite,  in  Medicine,  a  certain  painful  or  uneafy 
fenfation,  always  accompanied  with  a  defire  to  eat  or 
drink. — An  exceffive  appetite  is  called  by  phyfician* 
bulimy  or  fames  canina  ;  a  defedft  or  lofs  of  it,  anorexy  ; 
and  that  after  things  improper  for  food,  pica-. 

APPIA  via,  a  way  reaching  from  Rome  through 
Capua  to  Brundufium,  between  330  and  350  miles  long. 

Appius  Claudius,  furnamed  Ccecus,  in  the  year  of  the 
city  441,  carried  it  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  Capua 
(Livy,  Froutinus).  It  was  afterwards  carried  on  to 
Brundufium  ;  but  by  whom,  or  when,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  laid  with  very  hard  llone,  brought  from  a  great  di- 
Itance,  large,  and  fquared  (Diodorus)  ;  and  it  was  fo 
wide,  that  leveral  waggons  could  go  abreaft.  Statius 
calls  it  the  queen  of  roads.  Its  courfe  is  defcribed  by 
Horace,  Strabo,  and  Antonine. 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  writer  of  the  Roman  hifiory 
in  Greek,  undercthe  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  He 
was  of  a  good  family  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  whence 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  diftinguiihed  himfelf  fo 
well  as  an  advocate,  that  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  pro¬ 
curators  of  the  empire,  and  the  government  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  was  committed  to  him.  He  did  not  complete  the 
Roman  hiftory  in  a  continued  feriesj  but  wrote  diftinft 
hiftories  of  all  nations  that  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  in  which  he  placed  every  thing  relating  to 
thofe  nations  in  the  proper  order  of  time.  His  ftyle  is 
plain  and  fimple  :  in  the  opinion  of  Phocius,  he  has 
lhown  the  greatell  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and 
the  happieft  talent  at  defcribing  them,  of  any  of  the 
hiftorians  ;  for  while  we  read  him,  we  in  a  manner  fee 
the  battles  which  he  defcribes.  Of  all  this  voluminous 
work  there  remains  only  what  treats  of  the  Punic,  Sy¬ 
rian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanilh  wars,  with 
thofe  againft  Hannibal,  the  civil  wars,  and  the  wars  in 
Illyricum,  and  fome  fragments  of  the  Celtic  or  Gallic 
wars. 

APPIUS  Claudius,  a  Sabine  by  birth,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Regillum  :  His  (hining  merit 
having  drawn  the  envy  of  his  fellow  citizens  upon  him, 
he  retired  to  Rome  with  all  his  family.  Appius  was 
admitted  into  the  fenatc,  and  was  made  conful  with 
Publius  Servilius  Prifcus,  in  258  from  the  building  of 
Rome  ;  but  he  was  hated  by  the  plebeians,  being  an 
auftere  oppofer  of  their  clamours  and  feditiuns.  The 
Claudian  family  continued  long  one  of  the  mod  illultri- 
ous  of  the  patrician  families  in  Rome  ;  and  feveral  in 
fucceffion  of  the  name  of  Appius  fupported  the  fame 
ftern  character  that  diftinguiihed  their  firft  founder. 

APPLAUSE,  an  approbation  of  fomething,  figni- 
fied  by  clapping  the  hands,  ftill  pradlifed  in  theatres. 

— Applaufe,  in  antiquity,  differed  from  ACCLAMATION, 
as  the  latter  was  articulate  and  performed  with  the 
voice,  the  former  with  the  hands.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans, 
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Apple  mans,  applaufe  ivas  an  artificial  mufical  kind  of  nbife, 
II  made  by  the  audience  or  fpe&ators  to  exprefs  their  fa- 
Appointee.  t;sfafti0n.  There  were  three  fpecies  of  applaufe,  de- 
’  nominated  from  the  diflFerent  noifes  made  in  them,  viz. 
Bombus ,  Imbrices ,  and  Tejlce  ;  the  firft  a  confufed  din, 
made  either  by  the  hands  or  the  mouth  ;  the  fecond 
and  third,  by  beating  on  a  fort  of  founding  veffels  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  theatres  for  this  purpofe.  Perfons  were  in- 
ftriuRed  to  give  applaufe  with  fkill  ;  and  there  were 
even  matters  who  profeffed  to  teach  the  art.  The  pro¬ 
ficients  in  this  way  let  themfelves  out  for  hire  to  the 
vain-glorious  among  the  poets,  a£tors,  &c.  and  were 
properly  difpofed  to  fupport  a  loud  applaufe.  Thefe 
they  called  Laudicceni,  and  Xetpoxtoif.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  a  loud  peal  of  applaufe  was  expeCted,  and 
even  afleed  of  the  audience,  either  by  the  chorus  or 
the  perfons  who  fpoke  laft.  The  formula  was  SpeSla- 
tores  plaudite,  or  Valete  et  plaudile.  The  plaufores,  or 
applauders,  were  divided  into  chori,  and  difpofed  in 
theatres  oppofite  to  each  other,  like  the  ehorifters  in 
cathedrals,  fo  that  there  was  a  kind  of  concert  of  ap- 
plaufes. 

APPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  pyrus  malus.  See  Pyrus, 
Botany  Index. 

APPLE  of  the  Eye,  a  name  not  unfrequently  given  to 
the  pupil.  See  Anatomy. 

Apples  of  Love.  See  Lycopersicon,  Botany 
Index. 

Mad  Apples.  See  Melongena,  Botany  Index. 

APPLEBY,  the  county  town  of  Weftmoreland, 
where  the  affizes  are  held,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Eden,  which  almoft  furrounds  it.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  very  conliderable  town,  and  had  great  privi¬ 
leges  :  but  it  is  long  ago  gone  to  decay,  and  now  only 
confifts  of  mean  houfes  in  one  broad  flreet,  which  runs 
w  ith  an  eafy  afeent  from  north  to  fouth ;  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  caflle,  almoft  entirely  furrounded  by  the 
river.  It  has  two  churches  ;  a  town-hall,  in  which  the 
aflizes  are  held  ;  a  county  jail  ;  and  an  hofpital  for  a 
governefs  and  twelve  widows,  founded  in  1651  by  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Clifford.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  a  common  council,  and  two  ferjeants 
at  mace,  &c.  Here  is  faid  to  be  the  belt  corn  market 
in  thefe  northern  parts.  It  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  W.  Long.  3.  52.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

APPLICA  1  ION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  laying 
two  things  together,  in  order  to  difeover  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement. 

Application,  in  Geometry,  is  ufed  either  for  divi- 
fion  •,  for  applying  one  quantity  to  another,  whofe  areas, 
but  no(  figure,  fhall  be  the  fame  ;  or,  for  transferring 
a  given  line  into  a  circle  or  other  figure,  fo  that  its 
ends  (hall  be  in  the  perimeter  of  the  figure. 

Application,  in  Theology,  is  particularly  ufed,  by 
fome  divines,  for  the  aCf  where bv  our  Saviour  transfers, 
or  makes  over  to  us,  what  he  had  earned  or  purchaltd 
bv  his  holy  life  and  death.  Accordingly  it  is  by  this 
application  of  the  merits  of  Chrill  that  we  are  U>  be  ju- 
ftified  and  entitled  to  grace  and  glory.  The  facraments 
are  the  ordinary  means  or  inftrumenl''  whereby  thb  ap¬ 
plication  is  rffe&td. 

APOGGIA’I  UR  A,  in  Mujfc,  a  fmall  note  inferted 
by  the  piaftical  mufician,  between  two  others,  at  fome 
diftance. 

APPOINTEE,  a  foot  foldier  in  the  French  army 


before  the  revolution,  &c.  who  for  long  fervice  and  bra-  Appointee 
very  received  pay  above  private  fentinels.  They  were  II 
fuppreffed  in  France,  except  in  the  regiment  of  French  APPrtllen“ 
guards,  where  forty  appointees  were  retained  to  each  f 

company  of  150  men. 

Till  the  year  1670,  they  had  alfo  captains  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  under  the  appellation  of  appointees,  who,  with¬ 
out  refiding  in  the  regiment,  received  their  pay. 

Appointee,  in  Heraldry,  the  fame  as  aguifee:  Thus 
we  fay,  acrofs  appointee,  to  Irgnify  that  with  two  angles 
at  the  end  cut  off,  fo  as  to  terminate  in  points. 

APPOINTMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame  as 
Assignation. 

Appointment,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  pen- 
fion  or  falary  given  by  great  lords  and  princes  to  per¬ 
fons  of  worth  and  parts,  in  order  to  retain  them  im  their 
fervice.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  among  the  French. 

The  king  of  France  gave  large  appointments  to  feve- 
ral  of  the  officers  in  his  fervice.  Appointments  differ 
from  wages,  in  that  the  latter  are  fixed  and  ordinary, 
being  paid  by  the  ordinary  treafurers  ;  whereas  ap¬ 
pointments  are  annual  gratifications  granted  by  brevet 
for  a  time  uncertain,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purfe. 

APPOSER  fignifies  an  examiner.  In  the  court  of 
exchequer  there  is  an  officer  called  the  foreign  uppofer. 

In  the  office  of  confirmation,  in  the  firft  liturgy  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  the  rubric  direfls  the  bifliop,  or  fueh  as  he 
fhall  appoint,  to  appofs  a  child  ;  and  a  bifhop’s  exami¬ 
ning  chaplain  was  anciently  called  his  pofer. 

APPOSITION,  in  Grammar,  the  placing  two  or 
more  fubftantives  together,  in  the  fame  cafe,  without 
anv  copulative  conjunction  between  them  ;  as  Ardebat 
Alexim ,  delicias  domini. 

APPRAISER  (from  ad,  “  to,”  and  pretium,  “  va¬ 
lue”),  one  who  rates  or  fets  a  value  upon  goods,  &c. 

He  muft  be  a  fkilful  and  lmneft  perfon.  It  is  not  a  bu- 
finefs  of  iifelf,  but  is  praftifed  by  brokers  of  Jmufehold 
furniture  ;  to  which  fet  of  men  the  word  is  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  :  Yet  upholflerers  and  other  brokers  are  employ¬ 
ed,  or  even  any  perfon  or  perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fkilled  in  the  commodities  to  be  appraifed  or  valued. 

They  are  employed  in  cafes  of  death,  executions  brought 
in  upon  goods,  or  of  (lock  to  be  turned  over  from  one 
perfon  tu  another,  or  divided  between  copartners  ;  and 
are  called  [worn  appraifers,  from  their  taking  an  oath  to  . 
dojuftice  between  party  and  party.  Theyfometin.es 
appraife  on  behalf  of  both  fides,  each  party  agreeing  to 
have  t Ire  fame  appraifer  or  appraifers  ;  fometimes  in  op- 
pofition,  each  party  choofingone  or  more  of  a  fide;  and 
fometimes  by  commiffion  or  deputation  of  truftees,  ma¬ 
ilers  in  chancery,  &c. 

APPRAISING,  the  aft  of  rating,  valuing  or  fetting 
a  price  on  goods,  bv  a  perfon  who  i«  a  competent  judge, 
and  is  authorized  thereto.  See  Appraiser. 

APPREHENSION,  in  Lo?ic,  denotes  the  Ample 
attention  of  the  mind  to  an  objefl  prefented  either  to- 
our  fenfe  or  our  imagination,  without  pafling  a  judge¬ 
ment  or  making  any  inference. 

Apprehension,  is  likewife  ufed  to  expreL  an  ina- 
deq'.-ate  and  imperii  £1  idea;  and  thus  it  is  applied  to 
our  knowledge  of  God,  in  contradiftinftion  to  compre- 
henfion. 

Apprehension,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  feizing  a  cri¬ 
minal,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  juflice. 

APPRENTICE,. 
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Apprentice,  APPRENTICE,  (from  apprendre, 11  to  learn,”)  one 
Apprentice- wh0  is  bound  by  covenant  to  ferve  a  tradefman  or  arti- 
p‘  ,  ficer  a  certain  time,  upon  condition  of  the  mailer’s  in- 
ftrufting  him  in  his  art  or  myllery. 

Apprentices  may  likewife  be  bound  to  huffiandmen, 
or  even  to  gentlemen  3  and  they,  as  well  as  tradefmen 
in  England,  are  compellable  to  take  the  children  of  the 
poor,  whom  the  overfeers,  with  the  confent  of  two  juf- 
tices,  may  bind  till  the  age  of  24  years.  Apprentices 
may  be  difcharged  on  reafonable  caufe  5  but  if  any, 
whofe  premium  has  been  lefs  than  ten  pounds,  run  away 
from  their  mailers,  they  are  compellable  to  ferve  out 
the  time  of  abfence,  or  give  fatisfadlion  for  it,  at  any 
period  within  feven  years  after  expiration  of  the  original 
contradl.  Apprentices  gain  a  fettlement  in  that  parilh 
where  they  laft  ferved  40  days  3  and  by  the  5th  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  c.  4.  they  have  an  exclufive  right  to  exereife 
-the  trade  in  which  they  have  been  inllrudled,  in  any 
part  of  England.  However,  the  refolutions  of  the 
courts  have  in  general  rather  confined  than  extended  the 
reltri&ion  of  this  llatute.  See  Blackllone’s  Com.  vol.  i. 
p.  426,  &c. 

In  France,  the  fons  of  tradefmen,  living  in  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  houfe  till  feventeen  years  of  age,  are  reputed  to 
have  ferved  an  apprenticelhip.  In  that  country,  the 
times  of  ferving  are  different  in  the  different  profelfions, 
from  three  years  to  eight.  After  ferving  out  an  ap¬ 
prenticelhip,  the  perfon  becomes  what  they  call  an  af- 
pirant,  or  candidate  for  malterihip,  and  is  to  be  exami¬ 
ned  by  proper  officers  as  to  his  lkill  and  proficiency,  and 
alfo  to  exhibit  a  chef  d'ceuvre  or  mallerpiece  in  the  art 
he  has  been  bred  to,  before  he  be  fulfered  to  fet  up  to 
pradlife  for  himfelf.  And  the  cullom  of  France  in  re¬ 
gard  to  apprentices,  is  not  unworthy  the  imitation  of 
other  nations. 

Anciently,  benchers  in  the  inns  of  court  were  called 
apprentices  of  the  /aw,  in  Latin  apprcnticii  juris  nohili- 
ores ;  as  .appears  by  Mr  Selden’s  note  on  Fortefcue  : 
and  fo  the  learned  Plowden  ftyles  himfelf.  Sir  Henry 
Finch,  in  his  Nomotechnia,  writes  himfelf,  apprentice  de 
ley:  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  his  Inf.  fays,  Apprcnticii  Ie- 
gis ,  in  pleading,  are  called  homines  confliarii  et  in  lege 
periti ;  and  in  another  place,  apprentices  and  other  coun¬ 
sellors  of  law. 

Apprentices  indentures  and  articles  of  clerklhip,  pay 
of  duty  6s.  Parilh  indentures  are  excepted,  and  pay 
6d.  only,  by  5  William  III.  c.  21.  For  fees  given  with 
apprentices,  clerks,  or  fervants,  bound  or  articled  by 
indentures,  from  il.  to  50I.  mailers  pay  for  every  pound 
6d. 3  and  for  fees  above  50I.  one  ffiilling  in  the  pound. 

8  Ann.  c.  9. 

APPRENTICESHIP,  the  fervitude  of  an  appren¬ 
tice,  or  the  duration  of  his  indenture. 

Seven  years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  all  over 
Europe,  the  ufual  term  eltablillied  for  the  duration  of 
apprenticeffiips  in  the  greater  part  of  incorporated 
trades.  All  fucli  incorporations  V'ere  anciently  called 
univerfttes ,  which  indeed  is  the  proper  Latin  name 
for  any  incorporation  whatever.  The  univerfity  of 
fmiths,  the  univerfity  of  taylors,  &c.  are  expreffions 
which  we  commonly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of 
ancient  towns.  When  thofe  particular  incorporations 
which  are  now  peculiarly  called  univerfties  were  fir  11 
jellablifhed,  the  term  of  years  which  it  was  neceffary  to 
ftudy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts, 
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appears  evidently  to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of  Apprentic 
apprenticelhip  in  common  trades,  of  which  the  incorpo-  flop, 
rations  were  much  more  ancient.  As  to  have  wrought — v~~ 
feven  years  under  a  mailer  properly  qualified  was  ne- 
celfary  in  order  to  entitle  any  perfon  to  become  a  ma¬ 
iler,  and  to  have  himfelf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade  ; 
fo  to  have  Itudied  feven  years  under  a  mailer  properly 
qualified  was  neceffary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  ma¬ 
iler,  teacher  or  dodlor  (words  anciently  fynonymous), 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars  or  apprentices 
(words  likewife  originally  fynonymous)  to  lludy  under 
him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  fu- 
tute  of  apprenticefbip,  it  was  enadted,  that  no  perfon 
ffiould  for  the  future  exereife  any  trade,  craft,  or  my- 
fiery  at  that  time  exercifed  in  England,  unlefs  he  had 
previoufly  ferved  to  it  an  apprenticelhip  of  feven  years 
at  lealt  3  and  what  before  had  been  the  bye-law  of 
many  particular  corporations,  became  in  England  the 
general  and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in 
market  towns.  For  though  the  words  of  the  llatute 
are  very  general,  and  feem  plainly  to  include  the  whole 
kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation  has  been  limit¬ 
ed  to  market  towns  3  it  having  been  held,  that  in  coun¬ 
try  villages  a  perfon  may  exereife  feveral  different  trades, 
though  he  has  not  ferved  a  feven  years  apprenticelhip  to 
each,  they  being  neceffary  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people  frequently  not 
being  fufficient  to  fupply  each  with  a  particular  fet  of 
hands. 

By  a  llridl  interpretation  of  the  words,  too,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  llatute  has  been  limited  to  thofe  trades 
which  were  eltablifhed  in  England  before  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  extended  to  fuch  as  have 
been  introduced  fince  that  time.  This  limitation  has 
given  occafion  to  feveral  diltimftions  which,  confidered 
as  rules  of  police,  appear  as  foolilh  as  can  well  be  ima¬ 
gined.  It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example,  that  a 
coachmaker  can  neither  himfelf  make,  nor  employ  jour¬ 
neymen  to  make  his  coach  wheels,  but  mull  buy  them 
of  a  mailer  wheelwright,  this  latter  trade  having  been 
exercifed  in  England  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  But 
a  wheelwright,  though  he  has  never  ferved  an  appren¬ 
ticelhip  to  a  coachmaker,  may  either  himfelf  make,  or 
employ  a  journeyman  to  make,  coaches  3  the  trade  of  a 
coachmaker  not  being  within  the  llatute,  becaufe  not 
exercifed  in  England  at  the  time  when  it  was  made. 

The  manufadlurcrs  of  Mancheller,  Birmingham,  and 
Wolverhampton,  are  many  of  them  upon  this  account 
not  within  this  llatute  ;  not  having  been  exercifed  in 
England  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France  the  duration  of  apprenticeffiips  is  different 
in  different  towns  and  in  different  trades.  In  Paris,  five 
years  is  the  term  required  in  a  great  number  3  but  be¬ 
fore  any  perfon  can  be  qualified  to  exereife  the  trade  as 
a  mailer,  he  mull,  in  many  of  them,  ferve  five  years 
more  as  a  journeyman.  During  this  latter  term  he  is 
called  the  companion  of  his  mailer,  and  the  term  itfelf  is 
called  his  compunionfhip. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  law  which  regulates 
univerfally  the  duration  of  apprenticelhips.  The  term 
is  different  in  different  corporations.  Where  it  is  long, 
a  part  of  it  may  generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a 
fmall  fine.  In  moll  towns,  too,  a  very  fmall  fine  is 
fufficient  to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  corporation. 

The 
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The  weavers  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal  feifin,  and  fervice 
manufaflures  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other  arti¬ 
ficers  fubfervient  to  them,  wheelmakers,  reed  makers, 

&c.  may  exercife  their  trades  ir.  any  town  corporate 
without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns  corporate,  all 
perfons  are  free  to  fell  butcher’s  meat  upon  any  lawful 
day  of  the  week.  Three  years  is  in  Scotland  a  com¬ 
mon  term  of  apprenticelhip,  even  in  fome  very  nice 
trades  :  and  in  general  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
in  which  corporation  laws  are  fo  little  oppreffive. 

Apprenticefhips  were  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  mailer  and  appren¬ 
tice  make  a  confiderable  article  in  every  modern  code. 

The  Roman  law  is  perfe&ly  filent  with  regard  to  them. 

There  is  no  Greek  or  Latin  word  which  expreffes  the 
idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  apprentice  ;  a  fervant 
bound  to  work  at  a  particular  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
a  mailer  during  a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that 
the  mailer  lhall  teach  him  that  trade. 

Long  apprenticeihips  Dr  Smith  conliders  as  alto¬ 
gether  unneceffary.  The  arts  which  are  much  fupe- 
rior  to  common  trades,  fuch  as  thofe  of  making  clocks 
and  watches,  contain  no  fuch  myllery  as  to  require  a 
long  courfe  of  initru&ion.  The  firll  invention  of  fuch 
beautiful  machines,  indeed,  and  even  that  of  fome 
of  the  inllruments  employed  in  making  them,  mull,  no 
doubt,  have  been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long 
time,  and  may  jutlly  be  conlidered  as  among  the  hap- 
pielt  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  :  but  when  both 
have  been  fairly  invented  and  are  well  underllood  ;  to 
explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the  completed  manner, 
how  to  apply  the  inllruments,  and  how  to  conflruiT 
the  machines,  cannot  well  require  more  than  the  lef- 
fons  of  a  few  weeks  ;  perhaps  thofe  of  a  few  days  might 
be  fufficient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades,  thofe 
of  a  few  days  might  certainly  be  fufficient.  The  dex¬ 
terity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  much  pradlice  and  experience. 

a  man  would  pra6lice  with  much  more 

diligence  and  attention,  if  from  the  beginning  he 
wrought  as  a  journeyman,  being  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  little  work  which  he  could  execute,  and  pay¬ 
ing  in  his  turn  for  the  materials  which  he  might 
fometimes  fpoil  through  awkwardnefs  and  inexperi¬ 
ence.  His  education  in  this  way  generally  would  be 
more  effedlual,  and  always  lefs  tedious  and  oxpenfive. 

The  mailer,  indeed,  would  be  a  lofer';  he  would  lofe 
all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which  he  now  faves, 
for  feven  years  together.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  the 
apprentice  himfelf  would  be  a  lofer.  In  a  trade  fo 
ealily  learnt  he  would  have  more  competitors  ;  and  his 
wages  when  he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman, 
would  be  much  lefs  than  at  prefent.  The  fame  in- 
creafe  of  competition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
mailers  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  The 
trades,  the  crafts,  the  mylteries,  would  be  all  lofers  : 
but  the  public  would  be  a  gainer  :  the  work  of  all  ar- 
tificer'  coming  in  this  way  much  cheaper  to  market. 

APPRISING,  in  Scots  Law,  the  name  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  a  creditor  formerly  carried  off  the  ellate 
of  his  debtor  for  payment.  It  is  now  abolilhed,  and 
adjudications  are  appointed  in  place  of  it.  Adju¬ 
dications,  charter,  refignation,  dare  conjiat ,  cognition 
of  heirs,  heritable  right,  confirmation,  novodamus, 
principal  and  original  inllrument  of  furrender,  retour 
Vojl.  II.  Part  II. 
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Scotland,  pay  by  different  a&s 

4s.  9d.  duty. 

APPROACH,  or  Approaching,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  the  acceding  or  coming  together  of  two  or  more 
things. 

APPROACHES,  in  Fortification,  the  works  thrown 
up  by  the  befiegers,  in  order  to  get  nearer  a  fortrefs, 
without  being  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  cannon. 

APPROACHING,  in  fowling,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  devices  as  are  contrived  for  the  getting  with¬ 
in  ffiot  of  ffiy  birds.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  marffiy 
low  places.  The  bell  method  of  approaching  is  by- 
means  of  three  hoops  tied  together  at  proper  diltances 
according  to  the  height  of  the  man  that  is  to  ufe  it, 
and  having  boughs  of  trees  tied  all  round  if,  with  cords 
to  hang  it  over  his  ffioulders  :  a  man  getting  into  this 
conceals  himfelf,  and  approaches  by  degrees  towards 
his  game  in  the  form  of  a  moving  buffi.  Geefe,  duck? 
and  teal,  quit  the  waters  in  the  evening,  and  pafs  the 
night  in  the  fields  ;  but  at  the  approach  of  morning 
they  return  to  the  water  again,  and  even  when  on  the 
■water  they  will  retire  to  great  diftar.ces,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  even  of  a  horfe  or  cow,  fo  that  the  bufinefs  of 
the  (talking  horfe  is  of  little  ufe  ;  but  this  device  of  ap¬ 
proaching  by  the  moving  bufli  fucceeds  tolerably  well 
with  them. 

Approaching,  in  Gardening ,  the  inoculating  or 
ingrafting  the  fprig  of  one  tree  into  another,  without 
cutting  it  off  the  parent  tree. 

APPROBATION,  a  Hate  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind,  wherein  we  put  a  value  upon,  or  become  plealed 
with,  fome  perfon  or  thing.  Moralills  are  divided  on 
the  principle  of  approbation,  or  the  motive  which  de¬ 
termines  us  to  approve  and  difapprove.  The  Epicu¬ 
reans  will  have  it  to  be  only  felf-interefl  :  according  to 
them,  that  which  determines  any  agent  to  approve  his 
own  a<Rion,  is  its  apparent  tendency  to  his  private  hap- 
pinefs  ;  and  even  the  approbation  of  another’s  aiRion 
flows  from  no  other  caufe  but  an  opinion  of  its  tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  happinefs  of  the  approver,  either  immediate¬ 
ly  or  remotely.  Others  refolve  approbation  into  a  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe,  or  a  principle  of  benevolence,  by  which  we  are 
determined  to  approve  every  kind  affection  either  in 
ourfelves  or  others,  and  all  publicly  ufeful  a&ions, 
which  we  imagine  to  flow  from  fuch  affe<flion,  without 
any  view  therein  to  our  own  private  happinefs. 

Approbation,  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  fpeak- 
of  recommendations  of  books,  given  by  perfons 
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qualified  er  authorized  to  judge  of  them.  Thofe  ap¬ 
pointed  to  grant  licenfes  and  imprimaturs,  frequently 
exprefs  their  approbation  of  books.  Books  were  for¬ 
merly  fubje&ed  to  a  licenfer  in  England,  (fee  1  3th 
Car.  II.  c.  33.),  which  a6l  is  long  fince  expired  ;  and 
being  incompatible  with  the  noble  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  has  never  fince  been,  and  it  is  hoped  never 
will  be,  revived. 

APPROPRIATION,  in  the  canon  law,  a  fever¬ 
ing  of  a  benefice  ecclefiallical  to  the  proper  and  per¬ 
petual  ufe  of  fome  religious  houfe.  See  the  article 
Parson. 

I  he  contrivance  of  appropriations  feems  to  have 
fprung  from  the  policy  of  the  monadic  orders,  who 
have  never  been  deficient  in  fubtle  inventions  for  the 
inertafe  of  their  own  power  and  emoluments.  At 
the  firfl  edablilhmvnt  of  parochial  clergy,  the  tithes 
3  P  *  of 
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of  the  parifh  were  diRributed  in  a  fourfold  divifion  5 
one  for  the'  ufe  of  the  bifhnp,  another  for  main¬ 
taining  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the  poor, 
and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  incumbent.  When 
the  fees  of  the  biffiops  became  other;  wife  amply  endow¬ 
ed,  they  were  prohibited  from  demanding  their  ufual 
{hare  of  thefe  tithes,  and  the  divifion  was  into  three 
parts  only.  And  hence  it  was  inferred  by  the  mo- 
naileries,  that  a  fmall  part  was  fufficient  for  the  offici¬ 
ating  pried  ;  and  that  the  remainder  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  ufe  of  their  own  fraternities  (the  en¬ 
dowment  of  which  was  conRrued  to  be  a  work  of  the 
molt  exalted  piety),  fubjeCl  to  the  burden  of  repairing 
the  church  and  providing  for  its  confiant  fupply.  And 
therefore  they  begged  and  bought,  for  mafles  and 
obits,  and  fometimes  even  for  money,  all  the  advowfons 
within  their  reach,  and  then  appropriated  the  benefices 
to  the  ufe  of  their  own  corporation.  But,  in  order  to 
complete  fuch  appropriation  effectually,  the  king’s  li- 
cenfe,  and  confent  of  the  billiop,  mult  firlt  be  obtain¬ 
ed  ;  becaufe  both  the  king  and  the  biffiop  may  fome 
time  or  other  have  an  intereR,  by  lapfe,  in  the  pre- 
fentation  to  the  benefice  •,  which  can  never  happen 
if  it  be  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  a  corporation, 
which  never  dies :  and  alfo  becaufe  the  law  repofes  a 
confidence  in  them,  that  they  will  not  confent  to  any 
thing  that  ffiall  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church.  The 
confent  of  the  patron  alfo  is  neceffarily  implied,  be- 
caufe  the  appropriation  can  be  originally  made  to 
none  but  to  fuch  fpiritual  corporation  as  is  alfo  the 
patron  of  the  church  •,  the  whole  being  indeed  nothing 
elfe  but  an  allowance  for  the  patrons  to  retain  the 
tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  hands,  without  prefent- 
ing  any  clerk,  they  themfelves  undertaking  to  provide 
for  the  fervice  of  the  church.  When  the  appropriation 
is  thus  made,  the  appropriators  and  their  fucceffors  are 
perpetual  parfons  of  the  church  •,  and  mull  fue  and  be 
fued,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  rights  of  the  church 
by  the  name  of  parfons. 

This  appropriation  may  be  fevered,  and  the  church 
become  difappr'opriate,  two  ways  5  as,  firft,  If  the  pa¬ 
tron  or  appropriator  prefents  a  clerk,  who  is  inRituted 
and  inducted  to  tlie  parfonage  1  for  the  incumbent  to 
inflituted  and  inducted  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
complete  parfon  ;  and  the  appropriation  being  once  fe¬ 
vered,  can  never  be  reunited  again,  unlefs  by  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  fame  folemnities.  And,  when  the  clerk 
fo  prefented  is  diRinCt  from  the  vicar,  the  reCtory  thus 
vefted  in  him  becomes  what  is  called  a  fnecure  ,*  be¬ 
caufe  he  hath  no  cure  of  fouls,  having  a  vicar  under 
him  to  whom  that  cure  is  committed.  Alfo,  if  the 
corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  diflolved, 
the  parfonage  becomes  difappropriate  at  common  law  j 
becaufe  the  perpetuity  of  perfon  is  gone,  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  the  appropriation. 

In  this  manner,  and  fubjeCl  to  thefe  .conditions,  may 
appropriations  be  made  at  this  day  :  and  thus  \vere 
mod,  if  not  all  of  the  appropriations  at  prefent  exifting 
originally  made  •,  being  annexed  to  biflioprics,  pre¬ 
bends,  religious  lioufes,  nay,  even  to  nunneries,  and 
certain  military  orders,  all  of  which  were  fpiritual  cor¬ 
porations.  At  the  diffolution  of  roonafleries,  by  Ratlines 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  and  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  the 

appropriation  of  feveral  parfonages,  xvhich  belonged 
to  thofe  refpeCtive  religious  houfes  (amounting  to  more 
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than  one  third  of  all  the  parifhes  in  England),  would  Approve 
have  been  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  difappro-  i) 
priated  ;  had  not  a  claufe  in  thofe  ftatutes  intervened,  ,  Al1Pulfe' 
to  give  them  to  the  king  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the 
abbots,  &c.  formerly  held  the  fame  at  the  time  of 
their  diffolution.  This,  though  perhaps  fcarcely  de- 
fenfible,  was  not  without  example  :  for  the  fame  was 
done  in  former  reigns,  when  the  alien  priories  (that  is, 
fuch  as  were  filled  by  foreigners  only)  were  diffolved 
and  given  to  the  crown.  And  from  thefe  two  roots 
have  fprung  all  the  lay  appropriations  or  lecular  parfon¬ 
ages  which  we  now  fee  in  the  kingdom  •,  they  having 
been  afterwards  granted  out  from  time  to  time  by  the 
crown.  See  the  article  PABSON  and  Vicar. 

APPROVER,  in  Law,  one  who,  confeffing  felony 
in  himfelf,  appealeth  or  impeacheth  another  or  more  of 
his  accomplices.  He  is  fo  called  from  the  French 
approuver,  comprobare ,  becaufe  he  mud  prove  what  he 
hath  alleged  in  his  appeal.  This  proof  was  anciently 
either  by  battle,  or  by  the  country,  at  the  choice  of  the 
appellee  \  and  the  form  of  this  accufation  may  be  found 
in  Crompt.  Jufl.  250. 

Approvers  of  the  king,  are  thofe  who  have  the 
letting  of  the  king’s  demefnes  in  fmall  manors,  &c. 

In  the  ftatute  of  the  ift  of  Ed.  III.  c.  8.  ffieriffs  are 
called  the  king’s  approvers. 

It  being  in  the  diferetion  of  the  court  to  fuffer  one 
to  be  an  approver,  this  method  of  late  hath  feldom 
been  praftifed.  But  we  have,  in  cafes  of  burglary  and 
robbery  on  the  highway,  what  feems  to  amount  to  the 
fame  by  flatute  ;  it  being  ordained,  that  where  perfons 
charged  with  fuch  crimes  out  of  prifon,  difeover  two 
others  concerned  in  the  crime,  they  ffiall  have  a  pardon, 

&c.  Stat.  5th  Anne,  c.  31. 

Approver  is  particularly  ufed  in  ancient  law  writ¬ 
ers,  for  a  bailiff  or  land  Reward,  appointed  to  have  the 
care  of  a  manor,  franchife,  or  the  like,  and  improve 
and  make  the  mod  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  mafler. 

In  this  frnfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  appruare. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra , 
the  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  root,  or  other  quan¬ 
tity  fought,  without  expecting  to  be  ever  able  to  find  it 


exaftly. 

APPUI,  in  the  manege,  (q.  d.  refl  or  flay  upon  the 
hand),  is  the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  horfe’s  mouth 
and  the  bridle-hand,  or  the  fenfe  of  the  aClion  of  the 
brid'e  on  the  hand  of  the  horfeman. 

A  jufl  appui  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice  bearing  up  or 
Ray  of  the  bridle,  fo  that  the  liorfe,  being  awed  by  the 
fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of  his  mouth,  dares  not  reft 
too  much  upon  the  bitmouth,  nor  check  or  beat  up¬ 
on  the  hand  to  withftand  it.  A  liorfe  is  faid  to  have 
no  appui,  when  he  is  too  apprehenfive  of  the  hand, 
and  cannot  bear  the  bit.  He  is  faid  to  have  too  much 
appui,  when  he  refts  or  throws  himfelf  too  much  upon 
the  bit.  Plorfes  defigned  for  the  army  ought  to  have 
a  full  appui  upon  the  hand.  To  give  a  horfe  a  good 
appui,  he  ffiould  be  galloped,  and  put  often  back. 

APPULSE,  in  Afronomy,  the  approach  of  any 
planet,  to  a  conjunction  with  the  fun,  or  a  ftar.  It  is  a 
Rep  towards  a  tranfit,  oecultation,  conjunction,  eclipfe, 
See.  Mr  Flamfled,  M.  de  la  Hire,  and  others,  have 
given  obfervalions  of  thp  moon’s  appulfes  to  the  Pleia¬ 
des.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  7 6.  p.  361.  M.  Acad.  Science,  an. 
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Apricot  APRICOT,  in  Botany.  See  PRUNUS. 

II  APRIES,  fon  of  Pi’ammis,  king  of  Egypt ;  the 

A^u‘  .  fame  with  Pharaoh  Hophrah  in  Jertnyah  and  Ezekiel. 
He  ruined  Sidon,  and  fome  fay  he  put  Jeremiah  to 
death.  He  thought  neither  God  nor  man  could  de¬ 
throne  him  ;  which  yet  was  eafily  done  by  Amafis, 
and  he  himfelf  was  ftrangled  by  the  Egyptians. 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  according 
to  the  common  computation  ;  but  the  fecond,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  allronomers.  It  contains  30  days. — 
The  word  is  derived  from  apri/is,  of  aperio,  “  I  open ;” 
becaufe  the  earth,  in  this  month,  begins  to  open  her 
bofom  for  the  production  of  vegetables.  In  this  month 
the  fun  travels  through  the  fign  of  Taurus. 

A  PRIORI,  a  kind  of  demonllralion.  See  De¬ 
monstration. 

APRON,  in  Naval  Architecture ,  is  a  piece  of  cur¬ 
ved  timber  fixed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  Hern, 
immediately  above  the  foremolt  end  of  the  keel. 

Apron  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  platform  or  floor¬ 
ing  of  plank,  raifed  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock,  againft 
which  the  dock  gates  are  lhut. 

Apron,  in  Gunnery ,  a  piece  of  lead  which  caps  or 
covers  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun. 

APSIS,  or  Absis,  fignifies  the  bowed  or  arched 
roof  of  a  houfe,  room,  or  oven,  Sic.  as  alfo  the  ring 
or  compafs  of  a  wheel. 

Apsis,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  an  inner  part 
in  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  clergy  fat,  and 
where  the  altar  was  placed.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  thus  called,  becaufe  covered  with  an  arch  or 
vault  of  its  own,  by  the  Greeks  called  by  the 

Latins  abfis.  Apfis,  in  this  fenfe,  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  choir,  concha ,  came¬ 
ra,  and  prejbyterium ;  and  Rands  oppofed  to  the  nave 
or  body  of  the  church. 

Apsis  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  bithop’s  feat, 
or  throne,  in  ancient  churches.  This  was  peculiarly 
called  apfis  gradata ,  becaufe  raifed  on  Reps  above  the 
ordinary  Ralls.  It  was  alfo  denominated  exedra ,  and 
in  latter  times  tribune. 

Apsis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  reliquary,  or  cafe,  wherein 
the  relicks  of  faints  were  anciently  kept.  It  took  the 
name  apfis,  from  its  being  round  or  arched  at  the 
top  ;  or  perhaps  from  the  place  where  it  was  kept. 
The  apfis  was  commonly  placed  on  the  altar:  it  was 
ufually  of  wood,  fometimes  alfo  of  gold  and  filver, 
with  fculptures,  &c. 

Apsis,  in  Afironomy,  a  term  ufed  indifferently  for 
either  of  the  two  points  of  a  planet’s  orbit,  where  it 
is  at  greatefi  or  leafi  difiance  from  the  fun  or  earth  ; 
and  hence  the  line  connecting  thofe  points  is  called  the 
line  of  the  apfides.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived 
from  x-ttu,  to  connefi.  The  apfis,  at  the  greatefi  di¬ 
fiance  from  the  fun,  is  called  the  aphelion,  and  at  the 
greatefi  diftance  from  the  earth  the  apogee ;  while  that 
at  the  leafi  diftance  from  the  fun  is  termed  the  perihe¬ 
lion,  ar.d  at  the  leafi  diltar.ce  from  the  earth  the  peri¬ 
gee. 

APSIRTIDES.  See  Absorts. 

APTA,  or  Apca  Julia,  (Pliny);  now  Apte,  in 
Provence,  on  the  river  Calavon,  feven  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Aix,  and  nine  to  the  north  of  Avignon.  In 
the  Notitiae  it  is  called  C.  .'tins  Aptenfium  :  Pliny  rec¬ 
kons  it  among  the  Latin  towns.  That  it  was  a  co¬ 


lony,  appears  from  an  infcription  on  a  Rone  found  at  Aptera 
Arles,  (Sirmond).  E.  Long.  5.  56.  N.  Lat.  43.  23.  II 

AP  I  ERA,  (Strabo,  Stephanus)  ;  Aptyron,  (Pli-  ve~‘ic  i|:-, 
ny);  Apteria,  (Ptolemy):  An  inland  town  of  Crete,  v~ 
whofe  port  was  Cilamus,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 

(Strabo)  ;  12  miles  to  the  foutli  of  Cydonia  towards 
the  Montes  Leuci,  and  as  many  from  the  Sinus  Am- 
phimales.  So  called  from  the  Sirens,  who,  being  there 
vanquifhed  in  fong  by  the  Mufes,  ftript  themfelves  of 
their  wings,  and  out  of  grief  leaped  into  the  fta,  (Ste¬ 
phanus).  1  here  was  a  town  of  Lycia  of  the  tame 
name.  E.  Long.  25.  N.  Lat.  35.  50. 

Aptera,  a  term  ufed  by  Linnasus  for  his  feventh 
order  of  infeCts,  comprehending  fuch  as  have  no  wings. 

APIHANE,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  nobility  in  Scotland.  See  TkanE. 

AP  III  UDE,  (from  aptus,  “  fit”),  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  any  thing  hath  to  ferve  for  fuch  or  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe. —  ihus,  oil  hath  an  aptitude  to  burn,  and  water  to 
extinguifh  fire. 

Aptitude,  or  Aptness,  is  often  ufed,  in  fpeaking 
or  the  talents  of  the  mind,  for  a  promptitude,  or  cii- 
pofition  to  learn  things  with  eafe  and  expedition  :  in 
which  fenfe  aptnefs  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the 
Greeks  call  vj pmdix,  bona  indoles,  and  we  fometimes  do¬ 
cility.  Charlton  divides  aptnefs  into  three  parts,  viz. 
acutenefs,  fagacity,  and  memory. 

APiOTE,  among  grammarians,  an  indeclinable 
noun,  or  one  which  has  no  variation  of  cafes. 

APULEIUS,  Lucius,  a  Platonic  philofopher, 
univerfally  known  by  his  performance  of  the  Golden 
Afs.  He  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  An- 
tonines  ;  and  was  born  at  Madura,  a  Roman  colony 
in  Africa.  He  ftudied  firft  at  Carthage,  then  at 
Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  learned  the 
Latin  tongue  without  the  help  of  a  mailer.  He  wa9 
a  man  of  a  curious  and  inquifitive  difpofition,  efpecial- 
ly  in  religious  matters  :  this  prompted  him  to  take  fe- 
veral  journeys,  and  to  enter  into  feveral  fucietics  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He  fpent  his  whole  fortune  almoft  in  travel¬ 
ling;  fo  that,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about 
to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Ofiris,  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  defray  the  expence  attending  the  ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  reception,  and  was  obliged  to  pawn 
his  clothes  to  raife  the  neceflary  fum.  He  fupported 
himfelf  afterwards  by  pleading  caufes  :  and  as  lie  was 
a  great  mailer  of  eloquence,  and  of  a  fubtle  genius, 
many  confiderable  caufes  were  trufled  to  him.  Put  he 
availed  himfelf  more  by  a  good  marriage  than  by  his 
pleadings;  a  widow,  named  Pudenti/la,  who  was  nei¬ 
ther  young  nor  handfume,  but  wanted  a  hufband  and 
was  very  rich,  took  a  great  fancy  to  him.  This  mar¬ 
riage  drew  upon  him  a  troublefome  law  fuit.  The  la¬ 
dy’s  relations,  pretending  he  made  uft-  of  forcery  to 
gain  her  heart  and  money,  accufed  him  of  being  a  ma¬ 
gician  before  Claudius  Maximus  proconful  of  Africa. 

Apuleius  was  under  no  great  difficulty  of  making  his 
defence.  As  Pudentilla  was  determined,  from  confi- 
derations  of  health,  to  enter  upon  a  fecond  marriage, 
even  before  Ihe  had  feen  this  pre  tended  magician,  the 
youth,  deportment,  pleating  converfati.m,  vivacity,  and 
other  agreeable  qualities  of  Apuleius,  were  charms  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  engage  her  heart.  He  had  the  mod  favour¬ 
able  opportunities  too  of  gaining  her  fricndlliip,  for  he 
lodged  fome  time  at  her  houfe  :  Pudentiila’s  eldefi  fi»n 
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Apuleius  having  a  great  friendfhip  for  him,  was  likewife  defirous 
II  of  the  match,  and  folicited  him  in  favour  of  Pudentil- 
Apu$.  ja>  t4  Do  y0U  make  a  wonder  (faid  Apuleius,  in  his 
defence)  that  a  woman  fhould  marry  again,  after  ha¬ 
ving  lived  a  widow  13  years  ■  It  is  much  more  wonder¬ 
ful  that  Hie  did  not  marry  again  fooner.  You  think 
that  magic  muff  have  been  employed  to  prevail  with  a 
widow  of  her  age  to  marry  a  young  man  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  very  circumftance  (hows  how  little  oceafion 
there  was  for  magic.”  He  offered  to  prove  by  his 
marriage-con tradt,  that  he  got  nothing  of  Pudentilla 
but  a  promife  of  a  very  moderate  fum,  in  cafe  he  fur- 
vived  her  and  had  children  by  her.  He  was  alfo  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  fuch  confeffions  in  court  as  Pudentilla 
would  gladly  have  excufed.  He  faid  (he  was  neither 
handfome  nor  young,  nor  fuch  as  could  any  ways  tempt 
him  to  have  recourle  to  enchantments  :  moreover,  he 
added,  that  Pontianus  her  fon  propofed  the  marrying 
his  mother  to  him  only  as  a  burden,  and  the  adtion  of  a 
friend  and  philofopher.  He  alfo  took  notice  of  many 
inconveniences  which  attend  the  marrying  of  widows, 
and  fpoke  highly  of  the  advantages  of  a  maid  above  a 
widow  :  “  A  handfome  virgin  (faid  he),  let  her  be  ever 
fo  poor,  is  abundantly  portioned  ;  (he  brings  to  her 
hutband  a  heart  quite  new',  together  with  the  flower 
and  firft  fruits  of  her  beauty.  It  is  with  great  reafon 
that  all  hulbands  fet  fo  great  a  value  upon  the  flower 
of  virginity  :  all  the  other  goods  which  a  w'oman  brings 
her  luifband  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  he  may  return 
them  again,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  her  :  that  alone  cannot  be  reftored,  it  remains 
in  the  poficflion  of  the  firft  hufband.  If  you  marry  a 
widow,  and  lhe  leaves  you,  (lie  carries  away  all  that  (lie 
brought  you.”  Upon  which  paflage  Mr  Bayle  makes 
a  very  coarfe  remark,  viz.  “  That  this  good  which  is 
never  taken  back  out  of  the  hands  of  a  hulband,  is 
very  chimerical  ;  and  that  there  is  never  a  baker  nor 
a  butcher,  who  would  lend  fixpence  upon  this  un- 
perifliable  pofftflion.”  The  apology  is  ft  ill  extant,  and 
is  reckoned  a  very  fine  piece.  Apuleius  was  extremely 
indefatigable  in  his  ftudies  :  and  compofed  feveral 
books,  fome  in  verfe,  and  others  in  profe  ;  but  moft 
of  them  have  been  loft.  He  took  great  pleafure  in  de¬ 
claiming,  and  was  heard  generally  with  great  applaufe  : 
When  he  declaimed  at  Oeca,  the  audience  cried  out 
with  one  voice,  that  they  ought  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honour  of  citizen.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  heard 
hira  with  great  fatisfadlion,  and  eredled  a  flatue  to 
him  •,  and  feveral  other  cities  did  him  the  fame  honour. 
Several  critics  have  publifhed  notes  on  Apuleius’s 
Golden  Afs,  and  there  have  been  tranflations  of  it  in¬ 
to  different  languages. 

APULIA,  now  Puglia,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Adriatic,  and  extending  from  the  river 
Frento  to  Tarentum  in  length,  and  from  the  Adriatic 
to  tlie  Lucani  in  breadth.  Apuli  the  people  (Horace)  ; 
divided  into  the  Apulia  Daunia ,  now  called  Puglia 
Pinna  or  the  Capitanata  ;  and  into  the  Apulia  Pcucctia , 
now  Terra  di  Pan,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  Apulia  abound¬ 
ed  in  (lieep,  which  yielded  the  fined  wool  (Martial). 
It  is  now  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

APUS,  Avis  Indica ,  in  AJlroncmy,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  placed  near  the  pole,  between 
the  triangulum  auftrale  and  the  chameleon,  fuppoftd 
to  reprefent  the  bird  of  paradife. 
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APYCNI  suoni,  in  Mujic,  founds  diftant  one  or  Apycni- 
more  odlaves,  and  yet  concord.  II 

APYCNOS,  in  Mujic ,  is  faid  of  the  diatonic  genus,  A<lua  v‘- 
on  account  of  its  having  fpacious  intervals,  in  compa-  . 
rifon  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic. 

APYREXY,  among  phylicians,  denotes  the  inter- 
miflion  of  a  fever. 

APYROUS,  a  word  applied  to  denote  that  proper¬ 
ty  of  fome  bodies,  by  which  they  reftft  the  moft  violent 
fire  without  any  (enfible  alteration.  Apyrous  bodies- 
ought  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  which  are  refrac¬ 
tory.  Refractory  fubftances  are  thofe  which  cannot 
by  violent  heat  be  fufed,  whatever  other  alteration  they 
may  fuftain.  But  a  body,  properly  fpeaking,  apyrous, 
can  neither  be  fufed  by  heat,  nor  can  undergo  any 
other  change.  Diamonds  were  long  thought  to  be 
pofiefled  of  this  property.  But  fome  late  experiments 
have  (liown,  that  diamonds  may  be  entirely  diflipated 
or  evaporated  by  heat,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  apyrous  fubftances.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  body  in  nature  efleniially  and  rigoroufly  apyrous. 

But  it  is  fuffleient  that  there  be  bodies  apyrous  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  degree  of  fire  which  art  can  produce,  to 
entitle  them  to  that  name. 

A£)UA,  a  term  frequently  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  phyficians,  chemifts,  &c.  for  certain  medicines,  or 
menftruums,  in  a  liquid  form,  diftingui(hed  from  each 
other  by  peculiar  epithets,  as  AQUA  A/exitena,  AQUA 
Aluminofa ,  A Q U A  Mirabilis ,  <b'c.  for  which  fee  Phar¬ 
macy. 

AQUA  ExtinBa,  or  Extinguijhed  Water ,  is  aquafortis 
into  which  fome  river  water  has  been  poured,  in  order 
to  qualiiy  it,  and  render  it  lefs  corrofive.  Its  ufe  is 
to  get  the  filver  from  the  aquafortis  that  ferved  to  part 
gold  from  it. 

AQUA  Fortis,  a  name  given  by  artifts  to  nitric  acid 
of  a  certain  ftrength,  from  its  dilfolving  power.  See 
Chemistry  Index. 

AQUA  Marina,  a  name  by  which  the  jewellers  call 
the  beryl,  on  account  of  its  fea-green  colour.  See. 

Beryl. 

Aqua  Regia,  a  compound  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acid,  in  different  proportions  according  to  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  ufually  made  by  dif- 
folving  in  nitric  acid,  fal  ammoniac,  or  common  fait, 
both  which  are  combinations  of  muriatic  acid  with  al¬ 
kali.  When  made  with  fal  ammoniac,  the  common 
proportion  is  one  part  of  this  fait  to  four  parts  of  nitric 
acid  ;  but  to  diflblve  platina,  equal  parts  are  requifite. 

A  purer  aqua  regia  may  be  made  by  (imply  mixing 
the  two  acids. 

Aqua  regia  is  particularly  ufed  as  a  menftruum  for 
gold  ;  it  likewife  diflblves  all  other  metals,  except  fil¬ 
ver.  The  gold  diflolved  in  aqua  regia  is,  in  fa£t,  dif- 
folved  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  only,  which 
gives  out  its  oxygen  to  the  gold,  and  then  diflblves  the 
oxide  :  for  metals  are  not  foluble  in  acids  until  they 
are  oxidated.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

AQUA  Secunda,  aquafortis  diluted  with  much  pure 
water.  It  is  employed  in  feveral  arts,  to  clear  the 
furface  of  metals  and  certain  flones,  and  for  various 
other  purpofes. 

AQUA  Vitce,  is  commonly  underftood  of  what  is 
otherwife  called  brandy ,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  either  Am¬ 
ple,  or  prepared  with  aromatics. '  Some,  however, 

diftingulb. 
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Aqu®  Au-  diftinguifh  between  them  ;  appropriating  the  term 
gultae  brandy  to  what  is  drawn  from  wine,  or  the  grape  ;  and 
II  aqua  vita  to  that  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  from 
&c.  '  _  , 

A^UJE  Augufla  (Ptolemy)  j  Aqua  TarbeUica  ( An- 
tonine)  ;  Aquenjis  Civitas ,  in  the  Notitia.  Now  Acqs, 
or  Dax ,  a  town  in  Gafeonv,  on  the  river  Adour,  fa¬ 
mous  ior  its  baths.  W.  Long.  1.  40.  N.  Lat.  43. 
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AQI'jE.  Bilbilitana,  (Antonine)  :  baths  24  miles  to 
the  weft  of  Bilbilis.  Now  Banos  de  Albania,  in  Ara- 
gon. 

A$>UM  Calida,  (Ptolemy) ;  Aqua  Solis,  (  Antonine)  -7 
a  place  of  the  Belgae  in  Britain,  famous  for  its  hot  wa¬ 
ters.  Now  Bath  in  Somerfetftiire.  W.  Long.  I.  5. 
Lat.  51.  20. 

A^UJE  Calida ,  (Ptolemy)  •,  Aquicaldenjts ,  (Pliny)  ; 
formerly  in  great  repute,  and  a  public  bath  j  whofe 
ruins  ftill  remain,,  teftimonies  of  the  Roman  giandeur. 
Now  Orenfe,  in  Galicia,  ftill  famous  for  its  baths  ;  on 
the  river  Minho,  54  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Compoftella. 
W.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  42.  30.  Alfo  a  place  in  the 
bay  of  Carthage,  (Strabo).  Other  Aquicaldenfes ,  to 
the  north  of  Gerunda  in  Catalonia,  (Ptolemy). 

A^UJE  Calida ,  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Serbetes 
and  Savus,  in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis  (Ptolemy). 

A$>UjE  Celeina,  (Ptolemy)  ;  or  Cilina ,  (Antonine). 
Now  Caldas ,  a  hamlet  on  the  Minho,  in  Galicia. 

A$>UJE  Convenarum ,  a  hamlet  of  Gaul,  in  Aquitaine, 
(A.itonine),  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Convenae,  or 
le  Cormnge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  thefource 
of  the  Garonne.  Now  Bagneres.  W.  Long.  3.  39. 


N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

A^UJE  Cuti/ia ,  a  lake  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  territo¬ 
ry  of  Reat  (Pliny)  ;  Lacus  Cutilienfis ,  (Varro)  5  with  a 
moveable  ifland  in  it,  (Seneca,  Pliny)  ;  fuppofed  to  be 
the  centre  of  Italy,  (”Varro).  The  waters  were  me¬ 
dicinal,  and  extremely  cold,  good  for  a  weak  ftomach 
and  in  w’eak  nerves  ;  they  feemed  to  aft  by  a  kind 
of  fuftion,  which  approached  to  a  bite,  (Pliny).  Vef- 
pafian  ufed  them  every  fummer  5  and  there  he  died, 
(Sueton.  Xiphilin  from  Dio).  Now  Logo  di  Contig - 
llano. 

A^VJJE  Flavia,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Galicia 
and  Portugal,  fo  called  from  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  The 
inhabitants  are  called  Aquiflavienfes  on  coins.  Now 
called  Chiaves ,  a  mean  hamlet ;  but  the  ruins  of  its 
bridge  teftify  its  former  grandeur.  W.  Long.  6.  6. 
N.  Lat.  41.  40. 

A$>UsE  Helvetia ,  deferibed  by  Tacitus  as  a  munici¬ 
pal  town,  and  much  frequented  for  its  excellent  water  ; 
and  though  he  does  not  mention  its  name,  Cluverius 
fuppofes  it  to  be  Baden,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  ri¬ 
vulet  Li  mat,  which  foon  after  falls  into  the  Aar.  It 
is  called  the  Upper,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  call¬ 
ed  the  Low’er  Baden,  in  Alface.  E.  Long.  8.  49. 
N.  Lat.  47.  55. 

A^UJE  Merom  (Jolhua),  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
Jabin  :  fuppofed  to  be  the  lake  called  Samaclwnites ,  or 
Semechonites,  by  Jofephus  ;  into  which  the  river  Jordan 
falls,  before  it  comes  to  the  fea  of  Genefereth,  or  Ga¬ 
lilee. 

A°>UX.  Pannonia,  famous  baths  of  \uftria,  now  call¬ 
ed  Baden ,  28  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Vienna. 
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A^UM  Patavina,  are  baths  in  the  territory  of  Ve-  Aquae  Pa¬ 
nice  near  Padua,  (Pliny)  ;  called  Fontes  Aponi  (Livy,  tavinae 
Martial).  Now  Bagnt  d' Abano.  E.  Long.  13.  48.  ^ 

N.  Lat.  45.  15.  r  quSe  U 

A^UJE  ^ [uintiana ,  put  by  Ptolemy  in  room  of  the 
Aqua  Cilina  of  Antonine.  Now  fuppofed  to  be  Sarria, 
a  town  of  Galicia,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name,  three 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Lugo. 

A% UJE  Sexlia,  a  colony  to  the  north  of  Marfeilles, 
fo  called  both  from  the  founder  Sextius  Clavinus,  and 
from  its  quantity  of  water,  and  number  of  cold  and 
hot  fprings  j  built  after  the  defeat  of  the  Salyes,  or 
Salvii,  whofe  territory  in  the  fouth  of  Provence,  reach¬ 
ed  from  the  Rhone  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  (Livy,  Vel¬ 
leius,  Strabo,  Ptolemy).  By  an  infeription  the  colony 
appears  to  have  been  either  increafed  or  renewed  by 
Auguftus.  In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civitas  Aquen- 
Jts.  Now  Aix.  Here  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  were 
defeated  with  great  (laughter  by  Marius.  E.  Long. 

6.  4.  N.  Lat.  48.  4. 

A  SHIM.  Statielta,  or  Statiellorum,  (Pliny),  a  town  in 
Liguria,  on  the  river  Bormia.  Now  Acqui,  a  town  of 
Montferrat.  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Tat.  44.  45. 

A$>Uj£  Tauri,  hot  waters  or  baths  in  Tufcany,  at 
the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  the  fea,  faid  to  be 
difeovered  by  a  bull,  hence  the  appellation.  1  here 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  thefe  baths.  Now 
Aquapendente ,  in  Orvieto.  E.  Long.  1 2.  40.  N.  Lat. 


42.  20. 

ACJ  UvEDUCT,  in  Hydraulics  and  ArchiteBure ,  a 
ftrufture  formed  for  conveying  water  from  one  place  to 
another,  over  grounds  that  are  unequal.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  the  Latin  fubftantive  aqua,  water,  and 
duBus  a  channel  by  which  that  water  may  be  con¬ 
ducted. 

Architects  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  aquaeduCts  •,  the 
vi/ible,  and  the fubterraneous. — 'I  he  vijib/e  are  conftruft- 
ed  in  valleys  or  marfhes,  and  protraCted  in  longitude 
or  latitude  as  the  fituation  requires.  They  are  compof- 
ed  of  adminicula  for  fupporting  the  arches  and  con¬ 
fining  the  ftream,  and  of  arcades. — The  fubterraneous 
are  formed,  by  piercing  the  mountains,  and  conducting 
them  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  They  are  built  of 
ftone  hewn  or  rough:  and  covered  above  with  vaults, 
or  with  flat  ftones,  w  hich  may  be  termed  flags  ;  thefe 
flags  fhelter  the  waters  from  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

They  divide  them  ftill  into  double  and  triple  aquae¬ 
duCts  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  are  fupported  either  by 
two  or  by  three  ranges  of  arcades.  Such  was  the  aqure- 
duCt  which  Procopius  records  to  have  been  built  by 
Cofroes  king  of  the  Perfians,  for  the  city  of  Petra  in 
Mingrelia  t  it  had  three  conduits  upon  the  fame  line, 
each  elevated  above  the  other. 

Frequently  aqutedufts  are  paved.  Sometimes  the 
waters  flow  through  a  natural  channel  of  clay.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  are  conveyed  by  pipes  of  lead  into  re- 
fervoirs  of  the  fame  metal,  or  into  troughs  of  hewn 
ftone.  The  channels  are  cut  with  an  imperceptible 
defeent,  that  the  current  may  be  acceltrattd  by  its 
own  weight.  Parallel  to  its  courfe,  on  each  fide,  is  cut 
a  narrow  footpath,  where  people  may  walk  when  ne- 
ceflary.  By  conduits,  or  grooves,  the  waters  are  con¬ 
veyed  into  large  cifterns,  but  not  forced  above  their 
original  level.  To  make  them  rife  and  iffue  from  their 

aperture 
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Aquaedudr.  apertures  with  force,  tney  mufl  bs  confined  in  tubes  of 
v--”v— ~  a  fmall  diameter,  and  abruptly  fall  from  a  confiderable 
declivity. 

Aquaeducls  of  every  kind  were  long  ago  the  wonders 
of  Rome  :  the  vaft  quantities  of  them  which  they  had  ; 
the  prodigious  expence  employed  in  conducting  waters 
over  arcades  from  one  place  to  another,  at  the  diftance 
of  33,  40,  60,  and  even  100  miles,  which  were  either 
continued  or  fupplied  by  other  labours,  as  by  cutting 
mountains  and  piercing  rocks  ;  all  this  ought  to  fur- 
prife  us  :  nothing  like  this  is  undertaken  in  our  times  : 
we  dare  not  even  think  of  purchafing  public  conveni- 
ency  at  fo  dear  a  rate.  Appius  the  cenfor  advifed  and 
conftru&ed  the  firft  aqnaedud.  Kis  example  gave  the 
public  luxury  a  hint  to  cultivate  thefe  obje&s;  and  the 
force  of  prodigious  and  indefatigable  labour  diverted 
the  courfe  of  rivers  and  floods  to  Rome.  Agrippa,  in 
that  year  when  he  was  aedile,  put  the  lafl  hand  to  the 
magnificence  of  thefe  works.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  re- 
fped  that  the  modern  fo  much  refembles  the  ancient 
city  of  Rome.  For  this  advantage,  (be  is  peculiarly 
indebted  to  Sextus  V.  and  to  Paul  V.  who  for  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence  emulated  the  mailers  of  the  uni- 
*  See  Mw verfe  *.  There  are  dill  to  be  feen,  in  different  places 
Memoirs  contiguous  to  Rome,  (Iriking  remains  of  thefe  aquae- 
VoJ.  i,  duds  ;  arches  continued  through  a  long  fpace,  over 
which  were  extended  the  canals  which  carried  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  city.  The  arches  are  fometimes  low,  forne- 
times  raifed  to  a  vaft  height,  to  humour  the  tumidities  or 
depreflions  of  the  ground.  There  are  fome  which  have 
two  arcades  ;  one  conftruded  above  the  other;  and  this 
precaution  was  obferved,  left  the  height  of  a  (ingle  ar¬ 
cade,  if  extended  as  far  as  the  fituation  required,  might 
render  the  ftrudure  lefs  firm  and  permanent.  They  are 
commonly  of  bricks:  which  bv  their  cement  cohere  fo 
ftrongly,  that  the  parts  are  not  feparated  without  the 
utmoft  difficulty. — When  the  elevations  of  the  ground 
were  enormous,  it  became  neceflary  to  form  fubterrane- 
ous  aquEeduds.  Thefe  carried  the  waters  to  fuch  aquae- 
duds  as  were  raifed  above  ground,  in  the  declivity  or  at 
the  foot  of  mountains.  If  the  artificial  channel  of  the 
water  was  not  fufceptible  of  a  downward  bias  but  by 
pa  (Ting  through  a  rock,  through  this  they  cut  a  paflage 
at  the  fame  height  with  the  fuperior  aqutdud  :  fuch 
a  one  may  be  feen  above  the  city  of  Tivoli,  and  at  the 
place  called  Vivacaro.  The  canal  which  formed  the 
courfe  of  the  aquseduft  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  mile,  about  five  feet  in  height 
and  four  in  breadth. 

There  is  one  tiling,  however,  which  deferves  to  be 
remarked.  It  is,  that  thefe  aquseduds,  which  might 
have  been  direded  in  a  ftraight  line  to  the  city,  did  not 
arrive  at  it  but  by  frequent  and  winding  mazes.  Some 
have  faid  that  this  oblique  track  was  purfued  to  avoid 
the  expence  which  mutt  attend  the  building  of  arcades 
to  an  extraordinary  height  :  others,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  diminifh  the  impetuofity  of  the  current  ; 
which,  rolling  in  a  ftraight  line  through  an  immenfe 
fpace,  muft  always  have  increafed  its  velocity,  mull 
have  worn  the  canals  by  perpetual  and  forcible  attri¬ 
tion,  and  of  confequence  afforded  an  impure  and  un- 
xvholefome  draught  to  the  inhabitants.  But  fince  there 
was  fo  great  a  defcent  between  the  cafcade  of  Tivoli  and 
Rome,  it  is  demanded  why  they  (hould  go  to  draw 
water  from  the  fame  river  at  the  diftance  of  more  than 
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20  miles  higher  ;  nay,  ot  more  than  30  miles,  if  we  Aousedudb 
reckon  the  curvatures  of  its  dire&ion  through  that  > 

mountainous  country  ?  It  is  replied,  the  motive  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  water  more  falubrious  and  more  limpid, 
was  fufficient  to  make  the  Romans  think  their  labour 
neceflary,  and  their  expence  properly  bellowed  ;  and  to 
thofe  who  reflect  that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  im¬ 
pregnated  with  mineral  particles,  and  by  no  means 
whole  fome,  the  anfwer  will  appear  fatisfaftory. 

If  any  one  will  call  his  eyes  upon  Plate  128th  orVol.  iv. 
the  Antiquities  of  Father  Montfaucon,  he  will  lee 
with  how  much  care  thefe  immenfe  works  were  con- 
ftrufted.  From  diftance  to  diftance  fpiramenta  were 
left,  that,  if  the  water  (hould  happen  to  be  Hopped  by 
any  accident,  it  might  gradually  difembogue,  till  they 
could  clear  its  ordinary  paflage.  There  were  likevvile, 
even  in  the  very  canals  which  conveyed  the  water,  ca¬ 
vities  confiderably  deeper  than  its  internal  furface,  into 
which  the  ftream  was  precipitated,  and  where  it  re¬ 
mained  ftagnant  till  it  was  refined  from  mud  and  fecu¬ 
lence  ;  and  ponds,  where  it  might  expand  itfelf  till  it 
was  purified. 

I  he  aqua'dufl  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  had  an  arch  of 
16  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  was  compofed  of  three 
different  kinds  of  done  ;  one  of  them  reddilh,  another 
brown,  and  a  third  of  an  earth  colour.  Above,  there 
appeared  two  canals  ;  of  which  the  higheft  was  fed  by 
the  new  waters  of  the  i  iverone,  and  the  lower  by  what 
they  called  the  Claudian  river.  The  entire  edifice  is  70 
Roman  feet  high.  Near  this  aquaedudf,  we  have  in 
Father  Montfaucon  the  plan  of  another  with  three  ca¬ 
nals  ;  the  higheft  fupplied  by  the  water  called  Julia, 
that  in  the  middle  from  Tepula,  and  the  lo weft  from  the 
Aqua  Marcia. 

The  arch  of  the  aqumduft  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  is  of 
hewn  done,  very  beautiful;  that  of  the  aquEedutt  of 
the  Aqua  Neronia  is  of  bricks  :  they  are  each  of  them 
72  Roman  feet  in  height. 

The  canal  of  the  aquasdufl  which  was  called  the 
Aqua  Appia ,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  for  a  Angularity 
which  is  obferved  in  it  ;  for  it  is  not,  like  the  others, 
plain,  nor  gradual  in  its  defcent  ;  but  much  narrower  at 
the  lower  than  the  higher  end. 

The  conful  Frontinus,  who  fuperintended  the  aquse- 
dudls  under  the  emperor  Nerva,  mentions  nine  of  them 
which  had  each  1 3*594  P*Pes  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Vigerus  obferves,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  Rome 
received  500,000  hogftieads  of  water. 

We  might  likewife  have  mentioned  the  aquEeduift  of 
Drufus,  and  that  of  Riminius :  but  we  (ball  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  obferving  here,  that  Augullus  caufed  all 
the  aquaadu<Rs  to  be  repaired  ;  and  afterwards  pafs  to 
other  monuments  of.  the  fame  kind,  and  Hill  more  im¬ 
portant,  which  give  the  mod  linking  ideas  of  Roman 
magnificence. 

One  of  thefe  monuments  is  the  aquseduft  of  Metz, 
of  which  a  great-number  of  arcades  (till  remain.  Thefe 
arcades  crofled  the  Mofelle,  a  river  which  is  broad  and 
vaft  at  that  place.  'T  he  copious  fources  of  Gorze  fur- 
nifticd  water  for  the  representation  of  a  fca  fight.  This 
water  was  colledled  in  a  refervoir  :  from  thence  it  was 
conducted  by  fubterraneous  canals  formed  of  hewn 
done,  and  fo  fpacious  that  a  man  could  walk  eredft  in 
them  :  it  travelled  the  Mofelle  upon  its  fuperb  and  lof¬ 
ty  arcades,  which  may  dill  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 

two 
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Aqu?du<5l  two  leagues  from  Metz ;  fo  nicely  wrought  and  fo 
II  firmly  cemented,  that,  except  thofe  parts  in  the  mid- 
Aquarius.  have  been  carried  away  by  the  ice,  they  have 

'  refilled,  and  will  Hill  refill,  the  feveretl  fliucks  of  the 
mod  violent  ffcafons.  From  thefe  arcades,  other  aquas- 
dufls  conveyed  the  waters  to  the  baths,  and  to  the 
place  where  the  naval  engagement  was  mimicked. 

If  we  may  trull  Colmenarus,  the  aquaeduid  of  Sego¬ 
via  may  be  compared  with  the  moil  admired  labours  of 
antiquity.  There  Hill  remain  159  arcades,  wholly  con¬ 
fiding  of  Hones  enortnouily  large,  and  joined  without 
mortar.  Thefe  arcades,  with  what  remains  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  are  IZ2  feet  high  •,  there  are  two  ranges  of  ar¬ 
cades,  one  above  another.  The  aquceduCl  flows  through 
the  city  and  runs  beneath  the  greatell  number  of  houfes 
which  are  at  the  lower  end. 

After  thefe  exorbitant  druftures,  we  may  be  in  fome 
degree  believed  when  we  fpeak  of  the  aquarducl  which 
Louis  XIV.  caufed  to  be  built  near  Maintenon,  for 
caraying  water  from  the  river  Bucq  to  Verfailles :  it  is 
perhaps  the  greatell  aquseduft  which  now  fubfids  in 
the  world  :  it  is  700  fathoms  in  length,  and  contains 
242  arcades. 

AQUAMBOE,  one  of  the  greated  monarchies  on 
the  coad  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  tlretching  20  miles  in 
breadth,  and  ten  times  that  fpace  in  length  from  ead 
to  wed.  According  to  Bofman,  the  coad  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  petty  royalties,  but  all  of  them 
fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Aquamboe,  who  indiferimi- 
ndtely  ufes  an  unlimited  authority  over  them  and  the 
meaned  of  his  fubjefls.  His  defpotifm  gave  rife  to  a 
proverbial  faying,  that  “  there  are  only  two  ranks  of 
men  at  Aquamboe  ;  the  royal  family,  and  Haves.” 
The  natives  of  this  country  are  haughty,  turbulent, 
and  warlike  ;  and  their  pqwer  is  formidable  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  grievoudy  infell  luch  na¬ 
tions  as  are  tributaries  to  the  king  of  Aquamboe,  en¬ 
tering  their  territories  by  troops,  and  carrying  off 
from  the  inhabitants  whatever  they  think  proper  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  meet  with  any  oppofition  from  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  they  are  fenfible  the  king  would  not  fail  to 
refent  this  as  an  indignity  offered  to  him. 
AQUAPENDENTE.  See  Fabricius. 

AQUARIANS,  ChriHians  in  the  primitive  church 
who  confecrated  water  in  the  eucharill  indead  of  wine. 
This  they  did  under  pretence  of  abllinence  and  tempe¬ 
rance  ;  or,  becaufe  they  thought  it  univerfally  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  eat  Hedi  or  drink  wine.  Epiphanius  calls  them 
Encraliles,  from  their  abdinence  •,  St  Audin,  Aqua¬ 
rians ,  from  their  ufe  of  water  ;  and  Theodorct,  who 
fhys  they  fprang  from  Tatian,  HijdroporuJlaU r,  becaufe 
they  offered  water  indead  of  wine. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  another  fort  of  Aquarians, 
who  did  not  rejefl  the  ufe  of  wine  as  unlawful  ;  for 
they  adminidered  the  eucharid  in  wine  at  evening 
fervice  ;  but,  in  their  morning  affemblies,  they  com¬ 
monly  ufed  water,  for  fear  the  fmell  of  wine  Hiould 
difeover  them  to  the  heathens. 

AQUARIUS,  the  Water-carrier,  in  Agrono¬ 
my,  the  nth  fign  in  the  zodiac,  reckoning  from  A- 
ries  ;  from  which  alfo  the  11th  part  of  the  ecliptic 
takes  its  name. — The  fun  moves  through  Aquarius  in 
the  month  of  January  ;  it  is  marked  thus,  sr. 

The  poets  feign,  that  Aquarius  was  Ganymede, 
whom  Jupiter  raviQied  under  the  lhape  of  an  eagle, 


and  carried  away  into  heaven,  to  ferve  as  a  cup-bear-  Aquarius 
er,  in  the  room  of  Hebe  and  Vulcan  ;  whence  the  II 
name. — Others  hold,  that  the  fign  was  thus  called,  4^uat’nta'. 
becaufe,  when  it  appears  in  the  horizon,  the  weather  * 
ufually  proves  rainy. 

I  he  liars  in  the  condellation  Aquarius,  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  catalogue,  are  45  ;  in  Tycho’s  41  5  in  Hevelius’s 
47  ;  in  Flamded’s  108. 

AQUARTIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

AQUATIC,  in  Natural  Hijfory ,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  luch  things  as  live  or  grow  in  water. 

AQUA  TIN  FA,  a  method  of  etching  on  copper, 
lately  invented,  by  which  a  foft  and  beautiful  colour  is 
produced,  rcfembling  a  fine  drawing  in  water  colours 
or  Indian  ink.  , 

Previous  to  the  operation  upon  the  plate,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powder  mud  be  prepared. — Take  of  afphaltum 
and  fine  tranfparent  rofin,  equal  parts,  fuppofe  two 
ounces  of  each,  and  pound  them  feparately.  Through 
a  muflin  fieve  (which  may  be  formed  with  part  of  a 
chipbox  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter)  fift  upon  a 
dieet  of  paper  a  thin  llratum  of  the  afphaltum,  above 
which  fift  a  fimilar  layer  of  the  rofin,  and  upon  this 
another  layer  of  afphaltum,  continuing  thefe  alternate 
layers  till  both  of  the  powders  are  exhauded  ;  then 
pafs  the  mixture  through  the  fame  fieve  upon  the  paper 
once  or  twice,  or  till  both  appear  to  be  fufficiently  in¬ 
corporated  ;  when  the  powder  is  ready  for  ufe.  Some,  in¬ 
dead  of  the  above  mixture,  ufe  gum  fandarach  pounded. 

The  main  procefs  is  as  follows : — A  copperplate  be¬ 
ing  polifhed  in  the  ufual  way,  lay  the  etching  ground 
upon  it,  and  etch  the  outlines  of  your  defign  in  the 
manner  directed  under  the  article  Etching  :  The 
ground  is  then  to  be  foftened  with  a  little  greafe,  and 
wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  rag  :  leaving,  however,  as 
much  greafe  upon  the  plate  as  jufi  to  dim  the  cop¬ 
per.  You  now  fift  your  powder  upon  the  furface  of 
the  plate  ;  after  which,  drike  the  other  fide  of  it  pret¬ 
ty  fmartly  againd  the  edge  of  the  table,  in  order  to 
difeharge  it  of  the  loofe  powder  :  This  done,  with  a 
hand-vice  hold  the  back  of  the  plate  over  a  chaffing  1 

difh  of  charcoal  fire,  till  it  become  fo  hot  as  to  give 
pain  upon  being  touched  with  the  back  of  the  hand  ; 
and  the  powder  which  adhered  to  the  greale  will  now 
be  fixed  to  the  plate.  The  plate  being  then  fuffered 
to  cool,  take  turpentine  varnifh  mixed  with  ivory 
black  ;  and  with  a  hair  pencil  dipt  in  it,  cover  all  the 
lights  or  places  where  there  is  no  work  or  diades.  A 
rim  or  border  of  bees-wax  is  now  to  be  raifed  under 
the  plate  :  Then  having  reduced  the  aquafortis  to  a 
proper  drength  by  vinegar  or  water,  you  pour  it  on, 
and  let  it  Hand  five  minutes  for  the  fird  or  lighted 
fhade  :  after  which,  pour  it  off ;  and  having  walked 
the  plate  with  water,  fet  it  on  edge  to  dry  :  Then  with 
the  varnidi  dop  up  your  light  fhades  :  pour  on  the 
aquafortis  for  the  fecond  tint,  and  let  it  Hand  five  mi¬ 
nutes  more  ;  proceeding  in  the  fame,  manner  for  every 
tint  till  you  produce  the  darked  (hades.  If  a  bold 
open  ground  is  wanted  in  any  part,  this  requires  an 
after  operation  :  The  ground  mud  be  laid  as  the  other, 
by  fifting  on  the  powder;  only  this  powder  is  much 
coarfer,  and  the  plate  mud  be  much  more  htated  in 
order  that  the  particles  of  the  powder  may  fpread,  and 
form  ftnall  circles  :  even  good  clean  rofin  will  do  by 
ilfelf. 


In 
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Aquatint  a  In  etching  landfcapes,  the  Iky  and  diftant  objedls 

II  are  alfo  performed  by  a  fecond  operation,  and  the 
,  Aquiia.  powder  is  lifted  upon  the  plate  with  a  finer  fieve.  If 
the  trees  or  any  part  of  the  fore-ground  require  to  be 
higher  finilhed,  the  plate  mull  be  entirely  cleanfed 
from  greafe  with  bread,  and  a  ground  laid  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  etching ;  when  you  may  finilh  as  highly 
and  neatly  as  you  pleafe  with  the  needle  or  point,  by 
ftippling  with  dots,  and  biting  up  thofe  parts,  or  by  a 
rolling-wheel. 

The  preceding  is  the  method  for  prints  of  one  fingle 
tint.  But  if  different  colours  are  to  be  exprelfed,  there 
will  be  required  as  many  different  plates,  each  plate 
having  only  the  part  etched  upon  it  which  is  defigned 
to  be  charged  with  its  proper  colour  :  unlefs  (as  may 
happen  in  particular  fubje£ts)  fome  of  the  colours  are 
fo  diltant  from  each  ether  as  to  allow  the  printer  room 
to  fill  them  in  with  his  rubber  without  blending  them; 
in  which  cafe,  two  or  more  different  colours  may  be 
printed  from  the  fame  plate  at  once. — Where  different 
plates  are  neceffary,  a  feparate  one,  having  a  pin  in 
each  corner,  muft  be  provided  as  a  foie  or  bottom  to 
the  aquatinta  .plates  ;  and  thefe  again  muft  be  exadtly 
fitted,  having  each  a  fmall  hole  in  their  corners  for  paf- 
fing  over  the  pins  of  the  foie  ;  the  faid  pins  ferving  the 
double  purpofe  of  retaining  the  plates  fucceffively  in 
their  due  pofition,  and  of  directing  the  printer  in  pla¬ 
cing  the  paper  exactly  on  each  plate  fo  as  not  to  fhift  ; 
by  which  means  each  tint  or  colour  will  be  exactly  re¬ 
ceived  on  its  proper  place. — This  is  the  method  prac- 
tifed  at  Paris.  A  landfcape  or  fimilar  fubjeft,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  printed  off  at  once  in  the  different  pro¬ 
per  colours,  by  painting  thefe  upon  the  plate.  In  this 
cafe,  the  colours  muft  be  pretty  thick  in  their  confid¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  plate  muft  be  carefully  wiped  in  the 
ufual  way  after  the  laying  on  of  each  tint,  as  well  as 
receive  a  general  wipe  upon  its  being  charged  with  all 
the  tints. 

This  art  is  kept  as  fecret  as  poffible  by  thofe  who 
praflife  it ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  particular  expla¬ 
nation  or  dire&ions,  before  the  prefent,  have  been 
communicated  to  the  public.  In  order  to  fucceed, 
however,  great  care  and  judgment  are  requifite  ;  and 
much  depends  upon  a  certain  nicety  of  management, 
which  is  only  attainable  by  praflice. 

AQU AVIVA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Bari. 

AQUEDUCT.  See  Aqueduct. 

AQUEOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  water,  or  that  abounds  with  it. 

AQUEOUS  Humour.  See  Anatomy,  p.  276. 

AQUILA,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  ea¬ 
gle.  See  Falco. 

Aquila,  the  Eagle,  in  djlronomi/ ,  a  conftella- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  ufually  joined  with 
Antinous.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Aquiia  and 
Antinous,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  15;  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s  19;  in  Hevelius’s  42;  in  the  Britannic  cata¬ 
logue,  71. 

Aquila,  a  fine  large  city  of  Italy,  and  the  capital 
of  Abruzzo,  feated  on  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Pefcaro,  near  its  fource.  It  has  an  ancient  caftle, 
and  is  a  bifhop’s  fee  immediately  under  the  pope.  The 
land  about  it  produces  great  plenty  of  faffron.  It  was 
very  near  being  all  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  Fe¬ 


bruary  1703.  The  firft  fhock  was  fo  terrible,  that  the  Aquiia 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  city  ;  but  returning  to  vef-  |j 
pers,  it  being  Candlemas  day,  the  fhocks  followed  one  ^quileia, 
another  with  fuch  violence,  that  24,000  people  pe-  'r~“ 
rifhed,  and  great  numbers  were  wounded;  800  were 
killed  in  one  fingle  church  ;  many  other  churches,  mo- 
naileries,  noble  buildings,  and  the  townhoufe,  were 
either  fwallowed  up  or  overturned,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  and  its  walls.  Aquiia  Hands 
30  miles  from  the  fea,  and  about  16  from  the  confines 
of  the  pope’s  dominions.  E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat. 

42.  20. 

AQUILEGIA,  Columbine.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

AQUILEIA,  a  large  city  of  the  Carni,  or  Veneti, 
and  a  noble  Roman  colony,  which  was  led  thither  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  Macedonian  wars,  (Livy). 

It  is  wafhed  by  two  rivers,  the  Natifo  and  Turrus, 

(Pliny).  The  reafon  of  leading  this  colony  was,  in 
order  to  be  a  bulwark  againft  the  neighbouring  bar¬ 
barians.  The  colony  was  afterwards  increafed  with 
1500  families  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  (Livy)  ;  from 
which  it  became  a  very  famous  port  town,  (Herodian). 

The  emperor  Julian  aferibes  the  appellation  to  the  au¬ 
gury  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  building  it ;  but  Ifaac 
Voflius  on  Mela,  to  the  great  plenty  of  water,  as  if 
the  town  were  called  xiquilegia .  The  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Natifo,  is  diftant  60  ftadia  from  the  city ; 
fo  that  fhips  of  burden  are  towed  up  the  river,  (Stra¬ 
bo).  In  452  it  was  befieged  by  Attila  with  an  innu¬ 
merable  hoft  of  barbarians.  The  walls  were  affaulted 
by  a  formidable  train  of  battering  rams,  moveable  tur¬ 
rets,  and  engines  that  threw  ftones,  darts,  and  fire  ; 
and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  employed  the  forcible 
impulfe  of  hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  intereft,  to  fub- 
vert  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the  conqueft  of 
Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richeft, 
the  moft  populous,  and  the  ftrongeft  of  the  maritime 
cities  of  the  Hadriatic  coaft.  Three  months  were 
confumed  without  effedl  in  the  fiege  ;  till  the  want  of 
provifions  and  the  clamours  of  his  army  compelled 
Attila  to  relinquifti  the  enterprife,  and  reludlantly  to 
iffue  his  orders  that  the  troops  fhould  ftrike  their 
tents  the  next  morning  and  begin  their  retreat.  But 
as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  penfive,  angry,  and  difap- 
pointed,  he  obferved  a  ftork  preparing  to  leave  her 
neft  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  in¬ 
fant  family  towards  the  country.  He  feized,  with  the 
ready  penetration  of  a  flatefman,  this  trifling  incident 
which  chance  had  offered  to  fuperftition  ;  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  fuch  a  domeftic 
bird,  fo  conftantly  attached  to  human  fociety,  would 
never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  feats,  unlefs  thofe 
towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  foli- 
tude.  The  favourable  omen  infpired  an  affurance  of 
victory  ;  the  fiege  was  renewed  and  profecuted  with 
frelh  vigour  ;  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the  part  of 
the  wall  from  whence  the  ftork  had  taken  her  flight  ; 
the  Huns  mounted  to  the  affault  with  irrefiftible  fury  ; 
and  the  fucceeding  generation  could  fcarcely  difeover 
the  ruins  of  Aquileia.  The  place,  however,  is  ftill 
called  /Iquileia ;  and  there  are  feveral  inferiptions  and 
antiquities  to  be  feen  in  it,  which  are  worthy  of  a  tra¬ 
veller’s  notice ;  and,  though  dwindled  into  a  poor  vil- 
lage,  it  gives  a  title  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia. 

The 
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\guiiiciumTbe  patriarch  is  named  by  the  Venetians,  and  refides 
II  at  Udino,  becaufe  the  town  of  Aquileia  belongs  to 
Aqmmim.  the  jqoufe  0f  Auftria.  E.  Long.  13.  30.  N.  Lat. 
*  46.  20. 

AQUILICIUM,  or  AqoilICIAVA,  in  Roman  an¬ 
tiquity,  facrifices  performed  in  times  of  exceffive  drought, 
to  obtain  rain  of  the  gods, 

AQUILINE,  fomething  belonging  to  or  refembling 
an  eagle  :  Thus  an  aquiline  nofe  is  one  bent  fomewhat 
like  an  eagle’s  beak. 

AOUILO,  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  north-eaft 
wind  ;  or  that  which  blows  at  450  from  the  north  to¬ 
ward  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon. — The  poets  gave 
the  name  aquilo  to  all  ltormy  winds  dreaded  by  the  ma¬ 
riner. 

AQUILUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  dark  or  dulky 
colour  approaching  to  black.  Hence  fome  of  the  Hea¬ 
then  gods  were  called  dii  aquiti ,  q.  d.  nigri. 

AQUIMINARIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  luftral 
veffels,  wherein  the  Romans  carried  their  holy  water  for 
expiation  and  other  religious  offices. 

AQUINAS,  St  Thomas,  Ityled  the  Angelical 
DoBor,  was  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the 
counts  of  Aquino,  defcended  from  the  king^s  of  Sicily 
and  Arragon  •,  and  was  born  in  the  caftle  of  Aquino, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1224  or 
1225.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  j 
and,  after  having  taught  fchool  divinity  in  mod  of  the 
univerfities  of  Italy,  at  laft  fettled  at  Naples  ;  where 
he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  in  ftudy,  in  reading  of  lec¬ 
tures,  and  in  a£ts  of  piety  ;  and  was  fo  far  from  the 
views  of  ambition  or  profit,  that  he  refufed  the  arch- 
bilhopric  of  that  city,  when  it  was  offered  him  by  Pope 
Clement  IV.  He  died  in  1  274,  leaving  an  amazing 
number  of  writings,  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
17  vols.  folio,  in  the  year  1490.  He  was  canonized 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  the  year  1323  ;  and  Pius  V. 
who  was  of  the  fame  order  with  him,  gave  him,  in 
1567,  the  title  of  the  Fifth  Doftor  of  the  church,  and 
appointed  his  feftival  to  be  kept  with  the  fame  folem- 
nity  as  thofe  of  the  other  four  do&ors.  His  authority 
has  always  been  of  great  authority  in  the  fchools  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  life  of 
Henry  VIII.  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
fons  which  induced  that  king  to  write  againft  Luther 
was,  that  the  latter  had  fpoken  contemptuoully  of  A- 
quinas. 

AQUINO,  Philip  d’,  in  Latin  Aquinas  or  Aqui- 
nius ,  having  turned  from  Judaifm,  had  a  penfion  from 
the  clergy  of  France  ;  and  acquired  much  reputation 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he 
taught  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Lous  XIII.  and  by 
the  books  he  publilhed,  among  which  is  his  DiBio- 
narium  Hebrceo-Chaldao-Tha/mudico-Rnbbimcum.  His 
grandfon,  Anthony  D’Anquin,  was  firft  phyfician  to 
Louis  XIV. 

Aquixo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  Terra  di  Lavora  ;  a  bilhop’s  fee,  but  ruined 
by  the  emperor  Conrade,  and  now  confiding  of  about 
35  houfe«.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Juvenil, 
and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  E.  Long.  ij.  30.  N.  Lat. 
4*- 32- 

AQUINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  large  muni¬ 
cipal  town,  and  a  Roman  colony  on  the  borders  of  the 
Samnites,  wafhed  by  the  river  Melpha  (Strabo).  The 
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inhabitants  are  called  Aquinates.  Now'  Aquino ,  but  Aquitania 
almoft  in  ruins,  in  the  territory  of  Lavora.  E.  Long.  II 
17.  II.  N.  Lat.  41.  35.  _  Arabia. 

AQUITANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  * 
three  principal  divifions  of  Gallia  Comata  (Csefar)  ; 
bounded  by  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean  : 
this  is  the  Aquitania  Ccefariana ,  or  Vetus.  Auguftus 
fet  the  different  boundaries,  viz.  the  Loire,  the  Ceven- 
nes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean  (Strabo).  It  was 
called  Gallia  Aquitamca  (Pliny)  $  and  in  the  old  No- 
titiae  Provincia  Aquilanica.  The  people  are  called  Aqui- 
tani  (Csefar).  Now  comprifing  Guienne  (which  feems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Aquitania)  and  Gafcony. 

AR,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  metropolis  of  Moab, 
in  Arabia  Petrsea  (Mofes),  and  the  royal  refidence, 
filuated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Arnon.  It  was 
called  alfo  Rabba  (Jofhua)  :  and  to  diftinguilh  it  from 
Rabba  of  the  Ammonites,  Rabbat  Moab ,  and  on  coins 
Rabbath  Moma  (Reland).  Eulebius  fays  it  wras  called 
Areopolis  in  bis  time,  from  Ar  and  Poll's.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  called  Areopolitce.  St  Jerome  fays  that  this 
city  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  when  he 
was  a  young  man. 

ARA  thuribuli,  the  altar  of  incenfe,  in  AJlrono - 
my,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  not  vifible  in  our  hemi- 
fphere,  confifting,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  feven  ftars; 
and  according  to  Sharp’s  Catalogue,  annexed  to  that  of 
Mr  Flamfted,  of  nine  ftars. 

Ara,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  con¬ 
taining  eight  ftars. 

ARAB  or  Arabian'  Horse.  See  Eqitus. 

ARABESQUE,  or  Arabesk,  fomething  done  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  Arabians.  Arabefque,  Grotefque, 
and  Morefque ,  are  terms  applied  to  fuch  paintings,  or¬ 
naments  of  friezes,  &c.  where  there  are  no  human  or 
animal  figures,  but  which  confitl  wholly  of  imaginary 
foliages,  plants,  ftalks,  &c.  The  words  take  their  rile 
from  hence,  that  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  other  Maho¬ 
metans,  ufe  thefe  kind  of  ornaments  j  their  religion 
forbidding  them  to  make  any  images  or  figures  of  men 
or  other  animals. 

ARABIA,  a  country  of  Alia,  famous  from  the  re-  whence 
moteft  antiquity  for  the  independency  of  its  inhabitants  named, 
during  the  vaft  conquefts  of  the  A  Syrians,  Perfians, 

Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and,  in  later  times,  for  being 
the  centre  of  an  empire  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  extent 
to  any  that  ever  exifted. 

This  country,  or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  it,  was 
in  the  earlieft  ages  called  Arabah.  Concerning  the 
etymology  of  this  word  there  are  various  conjec¬ 
tures.  It  has  moft  generally  been  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  3iK,  fignifying  the  weft,  mixture,  or 
traffic;  but,  according  to  M.  Volney,  Arab,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  thefe  countries,  fignifies  a  folitude 
or  de/ert.  In  its  largeft  extent,  Arabia  lies  between 
the  1 2th  and  35th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the  36th 
and  6lft  of  E.  Long.  Its  greateft  length  from  north 
to  fouth  is  about  1430  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft  is  1203.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Pale-  2 
ftine,  part  of  Syria,  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Beundari«s 
fea,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  fea  Al  Ko/xom  ;  on  the&° 
eaft  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  bay  of 
Ormus  ;  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Syria,  Diyar  Beer, 

Irak,  and  Khuzeftan  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  llraits 
of  Babelmandel  and  the  Indian  ocean.  It  grows  nar- 
3  Q  rower 
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rower  as  we  approach  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Diyar 
;  Beer  :  and,  by  reafon  of  the  proximity  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  to  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
peninlula,  and  that  one  of  the  largelf  in  the  whole 
world. — Arabia  Proper,  however,  is  much  narrower, 
including  little  more  than  what  was  comprehended  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix,  which 
we  fhall  prefently  deferibe  ;  and  here  the  Arabs  have 
been  fettled  almoft  fince  the  flood. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  peninfula  of  Arabia  was  in¬ 
to  Arabah  and  Kedem ,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture  ;  the 
firft  of  which  implies  the  weft,  and  the  other  the  ealf, 
denoting  the  fituation  of  the  two  countries.  Ptolemy 
was  the  firft  who  divided  the  peninfula  we  Ipeak  of  into 
three  parts,  Arabia  Petraea,  Arabia  Deferta,  and  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix,  which  divifion  has  generally  prevailed  fince 
his  time. 

Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  eaft  was  bounded  by  Syria 
and  Arabia  Deferta  j  on  the  weft,  by  Egypt,  or  rather 
the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  which  ieparates  Alia  from  Africa, 
and  the  Hieropolitan  gulf  or  weftern  arm  of  the  Red 
feaj  on  the  north,  by  Paleftine,  the  Jake  Afphaltites, 
and  Ccelofyria ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Arabia  Felix. 
This  tradt  did  not  admit  of  much  cultivation,  the  great- 
eft  part  being  covered  with  dry  fands,  or  riling  into 
rocks,  interfperfed  here  and  there  with  fome  fruitful 
fports.  Its  metropolis  was  Petra,  which  by  the  Syrians 
was  fty'ied  Rakatn ,  and  in  Scripture  Joktheel.  Several 
other  cities  of  Arabia  Petrasa  are  mentioned  by  Ptole¬ 
my  ;  but  as  it  is  very  improbable  fuch  a  barren  country 
fhould  abound  with  large  cities,  we  mull  look  upon 
them  as  inconfiderable  places. 

Arabia  Deferta  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Euphrates,  which  feparated  it  from  Mefopotamia  j 
on  the  weft,  by  Syria,  Judaea,  and  Arabia  Petraea  ;  on 
the  eaft,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  feparated  it 
from  Babylonia  and  Chaldea  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix,  from  which  it  was  likewife  feparated  by  fe- 
veral  ridges  of  hills.  By  far  the  greateft  part  of  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  former,  was  a  lonefome  de- 
fert,  diverfified  only  with  plains  covered  with  fand,  or 
mountains  confifting  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices  ; 
nor  were  they  ever,  unlefs  fometimes  at  the  equinoxes, 
refrelhed  with  rain.  The  few  vegetables  which  they 
produced  were  ftunted  by  a  perpetual  drought,  and  the 
nourilhment  afforded  them  by  the  nodturnal  dews  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Throughout  the  deferts  were  found  huge  moun¬ 
tains  of  fand,  formed  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  that 
continually  ■  blew  over  them  in  the  day-time,  though 
they  ceaied'  in  the  night.  Wells  and  fountains  were 
for  the  mod  part  exceedingly  rare  ;  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fterilitv  of  thefe,  countries,  the  vaft  plains 
of  fand  juft  now  mentioned  were  interfperfed  with  fruit¬ 
ful  fpots,  which  appeared  here  and  there  like  fo  many 
iflands  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean.  Thefe  being  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  delightful  by  their  verdure,  and  the 
more  fo  by  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  frightful  de¬ 
ferts,  the  Arabs  encamped  upon  them ;  and  having 
confumed  every  thing  they  found  upon  one,  removed 
to  another,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  their  defeendants  the 
Bedoweens  at  this  day.  Thefe  fruitful  fpots  were  like¬ 
wife  frequent  in  Lybia,  and  by  the  Egyptians  called 
auafes ,  or  abafes,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  The  bar¬ 
ren  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  bordering  upon  the  Red  fea, 


was  in  like  manner  interfperfed  with  abafes ;  which  Arabia 
probably  gave  the  name  of  Abafeni  to  a  nation  fettled  1 
there,  and  in  the  adjacent  fertile  region.  A  body  of 
thefe,  it  is  laid,  crofting  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel, 
paifed  into  Ethiopia,  which  from  them  received  the 
name  of  AbaJJia.  From  this  account  of  Arabia  De¬ 
ferta,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  towns  laid 
by  Ptolemy  to  have  been  fituated  in  it  were  places  of 
very  little  confequence. 

Arabia  Felix  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  two 
kingdoms  juft  deferibed  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Red 
fea ;  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  by  part  of  that  fea,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Arabian  and  Periian  gulfs.  In  Strabo’s 
time,  it  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  by  the  orien¬ 
tal  hiftorians  called  Taman,  Hejax,  Tehamah,  Najd, 
and  Tamama.  In  this  diltridt  flood  feveral  towns, 
particularly  Nyfa,  famous  for  being  the  birthplace  of 
Bacchus ;  and  Mufa,  or  Muza,  a  celebrated  empo¬ 
rium  or  harbour,  where  the  Arabian  merchants  refort- 
ed  with  their  frankincenfe,  fpices,  and  perfumes. 

Thefe  two  were  fituated  in  the  province  of  Yaman. 

In  that  of  Hejaz  flood  the  ft  ill  more  famous  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  ;  alfo  Thaifa  or  Taifa,  Gjudda  or 
Joddo,  Yanbo  or  Al  Yanbo,  and  Madian,  the  Mo- 
diana  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Midian  or  Madian  of  Scrip¬ 
ts*  .  .  .  4 

At  what  time  the  above-mentioned  kingdoms  were  When  peo< 
firft  peopled  we  have  no  certain  accounts.  The  moft  pled, 
confiderable  nations  inhabiting  Arabia  Petraea,  in  the 
early  ages,  were  the  Iihmaelites,  the  Nabataei  or  Na- 
batheans,  the  Cedroei  or  Kedareni,  and  the  Agareni  or 
Hagareni  ;  and  of  thele  the  Iihmaelites  w’ere  the  moft 
powerful,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  all  the  reft  j  and 
if  the  Hagareni  were  not  the  fame  people  with  them , 
they  mult  at  leaft  have  been  neatly  related.  Kimchr, 
an  oriental  hiftorian,  infmuates,  that  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  children  of  Hagar  by  an  Arab,  after  Ihe  had' 
left  Abraham.  In  after  ages,  the  names  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  fituated  here  were  abforbed  in  that  of  Saracens , 
by  which  the  Iihmaelites  are  diltinguilhed  in  the  Jeru- 
falem  Targum.  A  nation  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
called  Arruceni,  and  Saraceni  by  Ptokmy  and  Diofco- 
rides,  which  was  probably  no  other  than  the  Ilhmael- 
ites  above  mentioned.  In  Arabia  Delerta  leveral  tribes 
refided,  all  of  whom  were  very  obfeure,  except  the 
Aifitae  and  Armi.  The  fotmer  are  fuppoled  by  Bo- 
chart  to  have  been  Job’s  countrymen,  and  the  latter 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Hagareni,  Arraceni, 
or  Saraceni,  above  mentioned.  Arabia  Felix  was  in¬ 
habited  by  many  different  tribes  j  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  were  the  Sabsei,  Gerrari,  Minai  or  Minnaei, 
Atramilae,  Marinatse,  Catabani,  Afcitae,  Homeritae, 
Sapphoritae,  Omanitae,  Saraceni,  Nabathaei,  Thamy- 
deni,  and  Bnizomenae  ;  but  neither  their  limits  nor  fi¬ 
tuation  can  now  be  determined  with  any  manner  of 
precifion. 

According  to  the  oriental  hiftorians,  the  Arabs  are  p>:v:);on  0f 
to  be  divided  into  two  claffes  j  viz.  the  old  !of  Aru-  th6  Arabs* 
bians,  and  the prefent.  The  moft  famous  tribes  among 
the  former  were  thofe.  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tafm,  Jades, 

.Torham,  Amalek,  Amtem,  Halhem,  Abil,  and  Bar. 
Concerning  thefe,  though  now  entirely  loft  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  among  other  tribes,  tlieie  are  fome  remark¬ 
able  traditions,  of  which  the  following  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen. 

The 
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Arabia.  The  tribe  of  Ad  deduced  their  origin  from  Ad  the  fon 

- -  of  Aws,  or  Uz,  the  fon  of  Aram,  the  fon  of  Shem,  ■who, 

^ .  after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  fettled  in  A1  Abkaf,  or 

n  1  ln-  the  winding  fands  in  the  province  of  Hadramant,  on 
concerning  o  r  .  7 

the  tribe  of  the  confines  of  laman,  w  here  his  poftenty  greatly 
Ad.  multiplied.  Their  firft  king  was  Sheddad,  the  fon  of 

Ad,  who  built  a  flately  palace,  and  made  a  delightful 
garden  in  the  deferts  of  Aden,  which  he  defigned  as 
an  imitation  of  the  celeftial  paradife.  This  garden  he 
called  Irem  :  and  when  it  was  finilhed,  he  fet  out  with 
a  great  retinue  to  take  a  view  of  it  ;  but,  having  fome 
thoughts  of  affuming  divine  honours,  he  was  dettroyed 
by  a  tempeft  from  heaven,  while  yet  a  day’s  journey 
from  his  paradife.  The  garden  and  palace,  however, 
were  preferred,  though  invifible,  as  a  monument  of  di¬ 
vine  vengeance. 

After  the  death  of  Sheddad,  the  kingdom  of  Ad 
was  governed  by  a  long  feries  of  princes,  concerning 
whom  many  fables  are  related  by  the  eaitern  writers. 
The  conclufion  of  their  hiftory,  however,  is  as  follows. 
“  The  Adites,  in  procefs  of  time,  falling  from  the 
worlhip  of  the  true  God  into  idolatry,  God  fent  the 
prophet  Hud,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Heber,  to 
preach  to  and  reclaim  them.  But  they  refufing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  million,  or  to  obey  him,  God  fent  a  hot 
and  fuffocating  w'ind,  which  blew  feven  nights  and  eight 
days,  and  entering  at  their  noftrils  pafled  through  their 
bodies,  and  deftroyed  them  all,  a  very  few  only  except¬ 
ed,  who  had  liftened  to  Hud,  and  retired  with  him  to 
another  place.”  Others  relate,  “  that  before  this  ter¬ 
rible  cataftrophe,  they  had  been  previoufly  chaftifed 
with  a  three  years  drought ;  and  therefore  fent  Kail 
Ebn  Ithar,  and  Morthen  Ebn  Sdaa,  with  70  other 
principal  men,  to  Mecca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe 
of  Amalek,  whofe  prince  was  Moahwiyah  Ebn  Beer,  to 
obtain  of  God  fome  rain.  Kail  having  begged  of  God 
that  he  would  fend  rain  to  the  people  of  Ad,  three 
clouds  appeared,  a  white,  a  red,  and  a  black  one  ;  and 
a  voice  from  heaven  ordered  him  to  choofe  which  he 
would.  Kail  failed  not  to  make  choice  of  the  laft, 
thinking  it  would  be  laden  with  moll  rain  ;  but  when 
this  cloud  came  over  them,  it  proved  to  be  fraught  with 
the  divine  vengeance,  and  a  temped  broke  forth  from 
^  it  which  deftroyed  them  all. 

Arabs  from  The  prefent  Arabs,  according  to  their  own  hiftorians, 
whom  de-  are  fprung  from  Kahtan,  the  fame  with  Joktan,  the  fon 
scended.  0f  jr^er,  ancj  Adnan,  defeended  in  a  direft  line  from 
Ilhmael  the  fon  of  Abraham.  The  former  of  thefe  they 
called  genuine  or  pure  Arabs,  and  the  latter  the  natura¬ 
lised  or  injititious  Arabs. 

Joktan  the  fon  of  Eber  had  13  fons,  who  fome  time 
after  the  confufion  of  languages  fettled  in  Arabia,  ex¬ 
tending  themfelves  from  Media  to  Sepliar,  a  mountain¬ 
ous  place  in  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  that  peninfula. 
According  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  he  had  31  fons, 
all  of  whom  left  Arabia  and  went  into  India,  except 
two,  viz.  Yarab  and  Jorham  ;  the  former  of  whom,  they 
fay,  gave  the  name  both  to  their  country  and  language. 
Ilhmael  and  his  mother  Hagar  having  been  d i fro i lied 
by  Abraham,  entered  into  the  wildernefs  of  Paran,  as 
related  in  the  book  of  Grnefis.  The  tacred  lii'lorian 
informs  us,  that  during  his  refidence  in  the  wildernefs 
he  married  an  Egyptian  ;  and  the  Arabian  writers  fay 
that  he  alfo  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Mod  ib  king 
of  Hejaz,  lineally  defeended  from  Jorham  the  founder 


of  that  kingdom.  By  the  Egyptian  he  was  probably  Arabia, 
the  father  of  the  Scenite  or  wild  Arabs  ;  and  having  " 
allied  himfelf  to  the  Jorhamites,  he  is  confidered  by 
the  Arabians  as  the  father  of  the 
nation. 

Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  is  faid  to  have  firft  reigned,  and  joktan  the 
worn  a  diadem,  in  Yaman  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  firft  king, 
reign  we  nowhere  learn.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Yarab 
already  mentioned,  he  by  Yalhab,  and  Yalliab  by  Abd 
Shems.  He  was  fuceefsful  in  his  expeditions  againft 
his  enemies,  carried  off  great  fpuils,  and  took  many 
of  them  prifoners.  He  is  faid  to  have  built  the  city  Rcfersoir 
of  Saba  or  Mareb,  and  above  it  a  ftupendous  mound  of  Sabs, 
or  building,  which  formed  a  vaft  refervoir,  containing 
all  the  water  that  came  down  from  the  mountains.  Bv 

J 

means  of  this  refervoir  the  kings  of  Yaman  not  only 
fuppiied  the  inhabitants  of  Saba  and  their  lands  with 
water,  but  likewife  kept  the  territories  they  h4d  fub- 
dued  in  greater  awe,  as  by  cutting  off  their  communi¬ 
cation  with  it  they  could  at  any  time  greatly  diftrefs 
them. 

Abd  Shems  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hamvar,  from 
whom  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  is  faid  to  take  its  name  ; 
and  he  by  a  feries  of  17  kings,  concerning  whom  we 
have  no  remarkable  particulars,  except  that  from  one  of 
them,  called  Africus ,  the  continent  of  Africa  took  its  14 
name.  The  laft  of  thefe  was  fuccer»ed  by  a  daughter  BalLis  fup'. 
named  Balkis  or  Be/kis,  whom  fome  will  have  to  be  P^et* t0  ,je 
the  queen  of  Sheba  who  paid  a  vifit  to  Solomon.  Af-  tf'sheba!* 
ter  Balkis  came  Malca,  furnamed  Najhero/neam  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  magnificence  and  liberality.  Having  had 
bad  fuccefs  in  an  expedition,  where  his  army  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  torrents  of  fand,  he  caufed  a  brazen  flatus 
to  be  erefted,  with  the  following  infeription  in  the  old 
Hamyaritic  character  :  “  There  is  no  paffage  behind 
me,  no  moving  farther  ;  the  fon  of  Sharhabil.”  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Shamar  Yaraalh,  fo  called  on  account  of  ,, 
his  being  affe&ed  with  a  conftant  tremour.  To  this  Samarcar.d, 
prince  the  city  of  Samareand  is  faid  to  owe  its  exiftence.  by  whom 
After  Shamar  Yaraalh  we  have  a  lift  of  1 5  kings,  0f  built, 
whom  nothing  worth  mentioning  is  recorded,  except 
of  one  Abu  Carb  Afaad,  who  adorned  the  Caaba  or 
temple  of  Mecca  with  tapeftry,  and  firft  introduced 
Judaifm  among  the  Hamvarites.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  his  fubjects,  probably  on  account  of  religion.  The 
laft  of  the  15  kings  above  mentioned  was  called  Abra- 
hah ,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fun  Sabban.  He  bad 
that  famous  fword  called  Sarnfannah,  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  caliph  Al  Raftiid.  This 
prince  was  fucceeded  by  Dhu  Shanater,  who  had  fix 
fingers  on  each  hand.  He  was  abandoned  to  unnatu¬ 
ral  lull,  and  dethroned  for  abufing  fome  of  the  nobleft 
youths  in  the  kingdom.  To  him  fucceeded  Yufef,  wbo  Yufef  a 
lived  about  70  years  before  Mahomet.  He  perfecuted  bloody  per- 
all  thofe  who  would  not  turn  Jews,  putting  them  tokcutor- 
death  by  various  tortures,  the  moft  common  of  which 
was  throwing  them  into  a  glowing  pit  of  fire;  whence 
he  had  the  appellation  of  the  lord  of  the  pit.  This  per¬ 
fection  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  Koran.  The  laft  of 
the  Hamyaritic  rr.onarehs  was  Dhu  Jadan,  according 
to  Abulfeda  ;  but,  according  to  others,  the  Yufef  jult 
mentioned,  who  was  furnamed  Dhu  Nowas  on  account 
of  his  flowing  curls,  and  was  the  laft  who  reigned  in 
an  uninterrupted  fueeeflion.  He  was  a  bigotted  Jew, 
as  already  mentioned :  and  treated  his  fubjedls  with 
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His  fubjedl: 
call  in  the 
king  of  E- 


fuch  barbarity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  afk  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Elelbaas,  or  Elafbaan,  king  of  Ethiopia,  againft 
him.  Dhu  Nowas,  not  being  able  to  make  head  againft 
the  Ethiopians,  was  at  laft  driven  to  fuch  extremity, 
that  he  forced  his  horfe  into  the  fea,  and  loft  both  his 
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The  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  thus  become  mafter  of 
Yaman,  eftablifhed  there  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fix¬ 
ed  upon  the  throne  one  Abryat  an  Ethiopian.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Abraha  Ebn-Al  Sabah,  furnamedthe  Slit- 
nofed ,  from  a  wound  he  had  formerly  received  in  it. 
Ke  was  likewife  ftyled  lord  of  the  elephant,  from  a  ftory 
too  ridiculous  to  deferve  notice.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
two  other  Ethiopian  princes  ;  but  at  laft  Sief  Ebn  Dhu 
Yazan,  of  the  old  royal  family  of  Hamyar,  having  ob¬ 
tained  afliftance  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  which  had  been 
denied  him  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  recovered  his 
throne,  and  drove  out  the  Ethiopians  ;  but  was  himfelf 
flain  by  fome  of  them  who  were  left  behind.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  princes  were  appointed  by  the  Perfians,  till  Ya¬ 
man  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  vaft  mound  or 
refervoir  made  by  Abd  Shems,  from  which  he  fupplied 
the  city  of  Saba  with  water.  This  building  ftood  like 
a  mountain  above  the  city,  and  was  by  the  Sabaeans 
efteemed  fo  flrong,  that  they  were  under  no  fear  of  its 
ever  failing.  TV  water  rofe  almoft  to  the  height  of 
20  fathoms  ;  and  was  kept  in  on  every  fide  by  a  work 
fo  folid,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  houfes 
upon  it.  About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
however,  a  terrible  inundation  happened.  According 
to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  God  being  difpleafed  at  the 
pride  and  infolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  re- 
folved  to  humble  them  :  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  a 
mighty  flood,  which  broke  down  the  mound  by  night 
whilft  the  inhabitants  were  afleep,  and  carried  away  the 
whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and  people. 
This  inundation  is  ftyled  in  the  Koran  the  inundation 
of  Al  Haram;  and  occafioned  fo  terrible  a  deftrudlion, 
that  from  thence  it  became  a  proverbial  faying  to 
exprefs  a  total  difperfion,  “  that  they  were  gone  and 
fcattered  like  Saba.” — By  this  accident  no  lefs  than 
eight  tribes  were  forced  to  remove  their  habitations  y 
fome  of  which  gave  rife  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hira  and 
Ghaflan. 

I H  m 

Origin,  8tc.  The  kingdom  of  Hira  was  founded  by  Malec,  a  de- 
of  the  king-fcendant  of  Cahlan  the  brother  of  Hamyar  ;  but  after 
(tom  of  Hi-  three  defcents,  the  throne  came  by  marriage  to  the 
Lakhmians,  who  were  defcendants  of  Lakhm  the  fon  of 
Amru,  the  fon  of  Abd  Ems.  Thefe  prince*,  whofe  ge¬ 
neral  name  was  Mondar,  preferved  their  dominion,  not- 
withftanding  fome  fmall  interruption  from  the  Perfians, 
till  the  caliphate  of  Abu  Beer,  when  Al  Mondar  Ma- 
ghrur,  the  laft  of  them,  loft  his  life  and  crown  by  the. 
arms  of  Khaled-Ebn-Al-Walid.  This  kingdom  conti¬ 
nued  622  years  and  eight  months,  according  to  Ahmed 
Ebn  Yufef.  Its  princes  were  under  the  protedlion  of 
the  kings  of  Perfia,  and  were  their  lieutenants  over  the 
Arabs  of  Irak,  as  the  kings  of  Ghaflan  were  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  over  thofe  of  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Ghaflan  was  founded  by  the  tribe 
of  Azd,  who  according  to  fome,  fettling  in  Syria  Da- 
mafeena,  near  a  water  called  GhaJJan ,  from  thence  took 
their  name  \  but  others  fay  they  went  under  this  ap¬ 
pellation  before  they  left  Yaman.  Having  driven  out 
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the  Dajaamian  Arabs,  who  before  poflefied  the  country, 
they  made  themfclves  matters  of  a  confiderable  terri¬ 
tory.  Here  they  maintained  themfelves,  according  to 
fome  400,  according  to  others  600,  and  according  to 
Abulfeda  613  years,  when  the  laft  of  their  kings  fub- 
mitted  to  the  caliph  Omar,  and  embraced  the  Maho¬ 
metan  religion  •,  but  receiving  afterwards  a  difguft,  foon 
returned  to  Chriftianity,  and  took  refuge  in  Conftanti- 
nople. 

The  kingdom  of  Hejaz  was  founded  by  Jorham  the 


Arabia. 


fon  of  Kahtan,  where  princes  of  his  line  reigned  till 
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the  time  of  Ithmael,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Mo- 
dad  one  of  thofe  princes.  Some  authors  relate  that 
Kidar,  one  of  Iihmael’s  fons,  had  the  crown  refigned 
to  him  by  his  uncles  the  Jorhamites  :  but,  according  to 
others,  the  defcendants  of  Ithmael  expelled  that  tribe  y 
who,  retiring  to  Johainah,  were  after  various  adventures 
deftroyed  by  an  inundation.  After  the  expulfion  of 
the  Jorhamites,  the  government  of  Hejaz  feems  not  to 
have  continued  long  in  the  hands  of  one  prince,  but  to 
have  been  divided  among  the  heads  of  tribes,  almoft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Arabs  of  the  defert  are  go¬ 
verned  at  this  day.  The  tribe  of  Khozaab,  after  the 
above  mentioned  inundation  of  Saba,  fled  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hejaz,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  a  valley  call¬ 
ed  Marri  near  Mecca.  Here  they  founded  an  arif-  Tribe  of 
tocracy,  affuming  to  themfelves  both  the  government  Khozaab 
of  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  the  cuftody  of  the  Caaba  or  aflumes  the 
temple  there.  They  continued  mafters  of  this  city  and 
territory,  as  well  as  prefidents  of  the  Caaba,  for  many  i\i*cca, 
ages,  till  at  length  one  Kofa,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreilh, 
circumvented  Abu  Gablhan,  a  weak  and  filly  man,  of 
whom,  while  in  a  drunken  humour,  he  bought  the  keys 
of  the  temple  for  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  but  when  Abu  Gab¬ 
lhan  grew  cool,  and  reflected  on  his  imprudence,  he  fuf- 
ficiently  repented  of  what  he  had  done  j  whence  the 
Arabian  proverbs,  “  More  vexed  with  late  repentance 
than  Abu  Gablhan  ;  More  foolifh  than  Abu  Gablhan,”  21  , 
&c.  The  tribe  of  Khozaab  endeavoured  afterwards  Gab- 

give  fome  difturbance  to  the  Koreifh  in  the  pofleflion  of  fhan. 
the  keys  of  the  Caaba,  which  furnilhed  the  latter  with 
a  pretence  for  depriving  them  of  the  civil  government 
of  Mecca.  After  the  Koreilh  had  poflefled  themfelves 
of  this  city,  they  kept  up  the  fame  form  of  government 
which  had  prevailed  there  before.  Befides  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  there  were  many  others  of  lefler  note,  of  which 
we  find  nothing  remarkable. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  mentioned  the  moft  memorable 
events  recorded  by  the  Arabian  hiftorians  previous  to 
the  time  of  Mahomet ;  but,  before  entering  upon  an 
account  of  that  famous  impoftor  and  the  kingdom  found¬ 
ed  by  him,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  feveral 
circumftances  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  at 
that  time  concurred  to  facilitate  his  fcheme,  and  with¬ 
out  which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  never  have  been 
able  to  accomplilh  it.  22 

The  firft  and  great  caufe  of  Mahomet’s  fuccefs  in  Caufesof 
his  impofture,  u'as  the  grofs  corruption  and  fuperfti-  Mahomet’s 
ti on  with  which  the  Chriftian  religion  was  at  that  time^ucce^s' 
obfeured  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Had  the  pure 
doflrines  of  Chriftianity  been  then  as  publicly  known 
as  the  ridiculous  fopperies  which  deformed  the  Eaftern 
and  Weftern  churches,  Mahometanifm  could  never 
have  got  a  hearing.  But  along  with  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  mankind  feemed  alfo  to  have  loft  the  ufe  of  their 

rational 
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Arabia.  rational  faculties,  fo  that  they  were  capable  of  fwal- 
v— — v—  lowing  the  groffeft  abfiirdities  ;  fuch  as  it  now  appears 
almoft  incredible  that  any  of  the  human  race  could 
receive  as  truths.  Another  caufe  was,  the  manner  of 
government  and  way  of  life  among  the  Arabs.  Di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  independent  tribes,  they  never  were 
capable  of  a  firm  union  but  by  fuperftition  ;  and  had 
Mahomet  attempted  their  conqueft  in  any  other  way, 
it  was  impoffible  he  could  have  fucceeded.  As  there 
were  alfo  among  them  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Chriftians  of 
all  forts,  this  importer,  by  adopting  fomething  out  of 
every  religion  then  extant,  cunningly  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  profeflbrs  of  every  one  of  them.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  by  allowing  of  polygamy,  and  fetting 
forth  his  paradife  as  confiding  in  the  enjoyment  of  avo- 
men,  he  adapted  himfelf  to  the  corrupt  difpofitions  of 
mankind  in  general. 

If  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  religion  favoured  the  de- 
figns  of  Mahomet  on  the  one  hand,  the  weaknefs  of 
the  Grecian  and  Perfian  monarchies  afiifted  him  no  lefs 
powerfully  on  the  other.  Had  thofe  once  formidable 
empires  been  in  their  vigour,  either  of  them  would  have 
been  fuflicient  to  crurti  Mahometanifm  in  its  birth  ;  but 
both  of  them  were  then  ftrangely  reduced.  The  Ro¬ 
man  empire  had  continued  to  decline  after  the  time  of 
Conftantine;  the  weftern  parts  of  it  were  then  entirely 
overrun  bv  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations ; 
and  the  eaftern,  or  Greek  empire,  was  fo  much  redu¬ 
ced  by  the  Huns  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Perfians  on 
the  other,  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  any  great  effort. 
The  Perfian  monarchy  itfelf  was  in  little  better  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  true,  they  ravaged  the  dominions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  often  overcame  them  in  the  field  ;  but 
that  was  owing  more  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  than  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Perfians,  and  fo 
effedlually  did  the  inteftine  broils,  which  arofe  chiefly 
on  account  of  religion,  weaken  the  kingdom  of  Perfia, 
that  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  it  was  annexed  by 
the  caliph  Omar  to  his  dominions. 

As  the  Greeks  and  Perfians  were  then  in  a  languish¬ 
ing  fituation,  fo  the  Arabs  were  ftrong  and  flourifhing. 
Their  country  had  been  peopled  at  the  expence  of  the 
Grecian  empire-,  whence  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
different  religious  fe&aries  forced  many  to  take  refuge 
in  Arabia.  The  Arabs  were  not  only  a  populous  na¬ 
tion,  but  unacquainted  with  the  luxuries  and  delicacies 
of  the  Greeks  and  Perfians.  They  were  inured  to  hard- 
fhips  of  all  kinds,  and  confequently  much  better  fitted 
than  their  effeminate  neighbours  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  war,  as  the  event  very  fully  verified. 

Mah*3  et’  Mahomet  was  born  in  the  year  of  Chrift  569.  Ac- 
birth  de-  '  cor(ling  to  the  eaftern  hiftorian',  he  was  defcended  in 
font,  6cc.  a  direfl  line  from  Khmael.  Keder,  or,  as  the  Arabians 
call  him  Kidar,  after  his  father  Iihmael’s  death,  com¬ 
municated  his  name  to  the  greateft  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tnea.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  authority  and  poffef- 
fions  by  bis  fon  Hamal  ;  Hamal  by  Nabat,  and  Nabat 
by  Salaman.  After  Salaman  came  A1  Homeifa,  then 
A1  Yafa,  whofe  fon  Odad  was  fucceeded  by  Odd  the 
father  of  Adnan.  Counting  ten  generations  forward  in 
the  fame  line,  we  come  at  laft  to  Fehr,  who  feems  to 
Feluhead  ^ave  ^iftinguilhed  himfelf  by  fome  glorious  a61ionc,  as 
of  the  Ko-  was  denominated  Koreijh ,  on  account  of  his  bravery, 
with.  He  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  root  of  the  politefl  and 
moft  celebrated  tribe  of  the  Arabs.  He  had  three  fons, 


Galeb,  Mohareb,  and  A1  Hareth.  From  Mohareb the  Arabia, 

Banu  Mohareb,  denominated  likewife  Sheiban ,  took  1 - v —  1  ‘ 

their  origin  ;  from  A1  Hareth,  the  Banu  A1  Kholoj  : 
and  from  Galeb  in  a  dire£t  line,  theimpoftor  Mahomet. 

Galeb  was  the  father  of  Lowa  ;  and  he  of  Caab,  v.  hofe 
fon  Morrah  had  for  his  immediate  defeendar.t  Kelab 
the  father  of  Kofa.  It  was  this  Kofa  who  aggrandized 
the  tribe  of  the  Koreilh,  by  purchafing  the  keys  of  the 
Caaba  from  Abu  Gabfhan,  as  we  have  already  related. 

By  this  he  not  only  aggrandized  his  tribe,  but  became 
the  prince  of  it  himfelf.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Abd  Menaf,  to  whom  the  prophetic  light , 
which  is  faid  to  have  manifefted  itfelf  in  his  face,  gave 
the  right  of  primogeniture.  Abd  Menaf  was  fucceed- Hafhem’s 
ed  by  his  fon  Amni,  furn3med  Hujhem ,  or  “  one,  that  generality, 
broke  bread,”  on  account  of  his  lingular  generofity 
during  a  famine  at  Mecca.  Having  amaffed  great  fums 
of  money,  he  took  a  journey  into  Syria,  where  he  pur- 
chafed  a  vaft  quantity  of  meal,  which  he  made  into 
cakes,  and  divided  with  his  own  hands  amongft  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mecca.  He  likewife  killed  a  prodigious  number 
of  camels,  with  which  he  fed  them,  and  relieved  them 
in  the  time  of  their  diftrefs  and  finding  that  the  foil 
about  Mecca  was  fo  barren  as  to  produce  no  fruits 
but  what  are  common  in  the  deferts,  and  confequently 
no  corn  or  grain,  which  the  Meccans  are  obliged  to 
bring  from  other  places,  he  appointed  two  caravans  to 
fet  out  yearly  for  that  purpofe,  the  one  in  fummer,  and 
the  other  in  winter  by  means  of  which  the  city  W2s 
amply  fupplied  with  provifions  of  all  kinds.  The  pro- 
vifions  brought  by  them,  were  diftributed  twice  a-year; 
and  Hafhem,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  raifed  the  glory 
of  his  people  to  the  higheft  pitch;  infomucb,  that  all 
the  neighbouring  great  men  and  heads  of  tribes  made 
their  court  to  him.  Nay,  fo  great  veneration  is  the 
memory  of  Haftiem  held  in  by  the  Arabs,  that  from 
him  the  family  of  Mahomet  among  them  are  called 
Hajhemites  ;  and  he  who  prefides  over  Mecca  and  Me¬ 
dina,  who  muft  always  be  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  has 
to  this  day  the  title  of  the  “  Chief  or  Prince  of  the 
Halhemites.” 

Halhem  died  at  Gaza  in  Syria,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Abdal  Motalleb  or  Mateleb.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  extremely  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs,  as  well 
as  juft  and  generous  to  a  great  degree  ;  fo  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  Ramadan ,  he  entertained  the 
poor  upon  the  flat  roof  of  his  houfe,  and  afterwards 
fupplied  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  wild  beafts  of  the 
field  with  provifions  of  various  kinds,  which  he  ordered 
his  fervants  to  leave  upon  the  fummitsof  the  neighbour- 
ing  mountains.  The  well  which  God  Ihowed  to  Hagar  Weil  Zem¬ 
in  the  wildernefs  is  faid  to  have  been  miraculoufly  dif-zem  difeo- 
covered  to  Abdal  Motalleb,  about  500  years  after  it^d^yf 
had  been  filled  up  by  Amru  prince  of  the  Jorhamites.taj|e£ 

This  well  is  by  the  Arabs  called  Zemzern;  which  fome 
derive  from  her  calling  to  Khmael,  when  fhe  fpied  it, 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  Z cm,  Zem,  i.  e.  Stay,  Stay  : 
though  others  aferibe  it  to  a  different  origin.  The 
water  of  this  well,  which  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Caaba,  and  covered  with  a  fmall  building  and  cupola, 
is  highly  reverenced;  being  not  only  drank  with  parti¬ 
cular  devotion  by  the  pilgrims,  but  alfo  fent  in  bottles 
as  a  great  rarity  to  moft  parts  of  the  Mahometan  do¬ 
minions. 

Abdalla  the  father  of  Mahomet,  was  a  younger  fon 
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~of  Abdal  Motalleb,  and  remarkable  for  Ins  beauty. 

■'In  bis  24th  or  25th  year,  lie  married  Amina,  the 
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daughter  of  WaheS,  the  fon  of  Abdal  Menaf.  She  is 
reprefented  as  the  moft  beautiful,  prudent,  and  virtuous 
lady  of  her  tribe  ;  and  confequently  the  moft  worthy 
of  fuch  an  extraordinary  perfon  as  Abdalla.  He  died 
young,  and,  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  left  his  widow  and 
infant  fon  in  very  mean  circumftances  ;  his  whole  fub- 
ftance  confiding  only  of  five  camels  and  one  female 
Ethiopian  Have.  Abdal  Motalleb  was,  therefore,  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  care  of  his  grandfon  Mahomet ;  which  he 
not  only  did  during  his  life,  but  at  his  death  en¬ 
joined  his  elded  fon  Abu  Taleb  to  provide  for  him  for 
the  future.  Abu  Taleb  was  extremely  kind  to  his 
nephew,  and  inftructed  him  in  the  bufinefs  of  merchan- 
dife :  for  which  purpofe  he  took  him  into  Syria  when 
he  was  but  13  years  of  age,  recommending  him  to 
Khadijah,  a  noble  and  rich  widow,  for  her  faClor  •,  in 
whofe  fervice  he  behaved  fo  well,  that  die  married  him, 
and  thus  raifed  him  to  an  equality  with  the  riched  in 
Mecca. 

Though  Mahomet  had  probably  formed  a  defign  of 
introducing  his  new  religion  pretty  early,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  avow  it  till  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 
The  grand  article  of  his  faith  was,  the  nnitv  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature,  which  he  pretended  was  violated  by  the 
Jews  ^nd  Chridians  no  lefs  than  by  the  Pagans  5  for 
which  reafon,  he  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  refeue 
the  world  from  the  ignorance  and  fuperdition  which 
prevailed  at  that  time.  This  reformation  he  intended 
fhould  begin  in  his  own  family  ;  and  therefore,  having 
retired  with  his  houfehold  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hara, 
near  Mecca,  he  there  opened  the  fecrel  of  Lis  midion 
to  Khadijah  ;  acquainting  her  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
had  jud  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
appointed  the  Apodle  of  God.  He  alio  repeated  to 
her  a  paffage  which  he  faid  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  the  minidry  of  the  angel,  with  an  account  of  many 
prodigies  which  happened  at  his  birth.  (See  Maho¬ 
met).  This  pretended  revelation  was  received  by 
Khadijah  with  the  greated  joy  ;  and  in  a  kind  of  ecfta- 
fy  die  immediately  communicated  the  good  news  to 
her  coufin  Waraka  Ebn  Nawfal,  who,  being  a  Chrifti- 
an,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  was  pret¬ 
ty  well  verfed  in  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tedament.  He  very  readily  came  into  her  opi¬ 
nion,  fwore  by  God  that  what  die  faid  was  true,  and  that 
“  Mahomet  was  the  great  prophet  foretold  in  the  law 
by  Mofes  the  fon  of  Amram.” 

Mahomet  finding  his  fird  dep  fuccefsful,  as  Wa¬ 
raka  was  a  very  confiderable  perfon,  began  to  entertain 
great  hopes  of  accomplifhing  his  defign.  He  next 
converted  his  fervant  Zeid,  to  whom  he  gave  his  liber¬ 
ty  on  the  occafion,  which  afterwards  became  a  rule  to 
his  followers ;  and  then  Ali  the  fon  of  Abu  Taleb, 
though  at  that  time  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  This 
lad,  however,  making  no  account  of  the  other  two,  he 
ufed  to  call  the  frjl  of  believers .  The  next  perfon  he 
applied  to  was  Abu  Beer,  a  man  of  very  confiderable 
authority  among  the  Koreith.  He  rvas  eafily  gained 
over,  and  by  his  influence  feveral  others ;  fo  that  Ma¬ 
homet  now  made  his  midion  no  longer  a  fecret.  To 
Abu  Beer  he  gave  the  name  of  Al  Sadtlih ,  or  the  faith - 
fill  wilnefs ;  becaufe  he  not  only  vouched  for  every  thing 
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followers.  Mahomet  likewife  complimented  him  with 
the  title  of  Atik,  or  preferred  ;  intimating  thereby  that 1 
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he  was  certainly  faved  from  hell  fire. 

Having  given  out  that  he  was  commanded  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  admonilh  his  near  relations,  Mahomet  directed 
Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and  invite  to  it  the 
fons  and  defeendants  of  Abdal  Motalleb.  He  intended 
to  open  his  mind  to  them  :  but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of 
Mahomet’s  uncles,  making  the  company  break  up  be¬ 
fore  the  prophet  had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  invite  them  again  the  next 
day.  Having  now  propofed  the  matter,  he  a!ked  which 
of  them  would  become  his  wazir,  prime  minifter,  or 
vicegerent.  This  was  accepted  by  Ali  j  upon  which 
Mahomet  faid  to  him,  “  This  is  my  brother,  my  de¬ 
puty,  and  my  ( caliph )  fucceffor,  or  vicar  •,  therefore 
fliow  yourfelves  fubmiflive  and  obedient  to  him.”  At  Rejected 
this  fpeeeh  all  the  company  fell  a-laughing,  telling  Abubyth? 
Taleb  that  he  mull  now  pay  obedience  and  fubmiflion  Kuru 
to  his  own  fon.  Notwithftanding  this  repulfe,  how¬ 
ever,  Mahomet  was  fo  far  from  being  difeouraged,  that 
he  began  to  preach  to  the  people  in  public.  They 
heard  him  with  fome  patience  till  he  began  to  upbraid 
them  with  the  idolatry,  obftinacy,  and  perverfenefs  of 
themfelves  and  their  fathers  ;  which  fo  highly  provoked 
them,  that  they  openly  declared  themfelves  his  enemies, 
except  fome  few  who  were  converted.  The  prophet  was 
now  protected  by  the  authority  of  his  uncle  Abu  Ta¬ 
leb  ;  who,  however,  was  earneftly  folicited  to  perfuade 
his  nephew  to  defill,  and  at  laft  threatened  with  an 
open  rupture  in  cafe  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  fo  to 
do.  This  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  Abu  Taleb,  that  he 
advifed  his  nephew  not  to  pufli  the  matter  any  farther  $ 
reprefenting  the  great  danger  he  and  his  followers 
would  otherwife  run:  but  our  prophet  was  not  to  be.  .  S1 


fo  intimidated  ;  and  told  his  uncle  plainly,  that  “  if 
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-he  faid,  but  alfo  greatly  increafed  the  number  of  his 


they  fet  again!!  him  the  fun  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
moon  on  his  left,  he  would  not  abandon  his  enter- 
prife.”  Abu  Taleb,  therefore,  finding  him  fo  firmly 
refolved,  ufed  no  further  arguments,  but  promifed  to 
Hand  by  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  :  fo  that  not- 
withllanding  the  people  of  his  tribe  came  to  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  expel  both  Mahomet  and  his  followers,  he 
found  a  powerful  fupport  in  his  uncle  again!!  all  their 
machinations. 

Mahomet  now  entered  upon  his  apoftolic  fun&ion 
with  uncommon  diligence  and  application ;  and  foon 
gained  over  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  Omar  Ebn  Al 
Khattah,  a  perfon  very  much  elteemed,  and  who  be¬ 
fore  had  been  his  violent  oppofer.  Notwithftanding 
this  fuccefs,  however,  the  Koreifti  continued  their  op- 
pofition,  and  came  to  a  refolution  to  prolcribe  all  who 
had  embraced  Mahomet’s  do&rine.  In  confequence  of 
this  refolution,  the  Mofems ,  as  his  followers  were  call-  31 
ed,  were  now  treated  with  fuch  feverity,  that  they H,s  foIlow'* 
found  it  no  longer  fafe  to  continue  in  Mecca  :  nay,  fe-  te(j 
veral  of  them  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  miffion  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  where  they 
were  kindly  received  by  the  Najaflii  or  king  of  that 
country,  who  refufed  to  deliver  them  up  to  thofe  whom 
the  Koreifti  fent  to  demand  them.  At  this  refufal  they 
were  fo  exafperated,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  to 
fupprefs  effectually  the  new  religion,  w'hich  had  now 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  In  order  to  this,  they 
entered  into  a  folemn  league  or  covenant  again!!  the 
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Arabia.  Haihemites,  and  the  family  of  Abdal  Motalleb  in  par- 

v -  ticular,  engaging  themfelves  to  contradl  no  marriages 

rh  "k  them,  nor  to  have  any  manner  of  communication 

-•eifli  enter  them  otherwife  }  and,  to  give  this  the  greater 

into  a  weight,  they  reduced  it  into  writing,  and  laid  it  up  in 
league  a-  the  Caaba.  Upon  this  the  tribe  became  divided  into 
gainft  him.  two  factions  ;  and  all  the  family  of  Halhem,  both  Mof- 
lems  and  unbelievers,  repaired  to  Abu  Taleb  as  their 
head;  except  only  Abdal  Uzza  }  furnamed  Abu  La- 
heb,  the  fon  of  Abdal  Motalleb,  who,  out  of  hatred 
to  his  nephew  and  his  doftrine,  went  over  to  the  op- 
pofite  party.  After  this  the  authority  of  Abu  Taleb 
was  fcarce  fufficient  to  proteft  Mahomet  from  the  fury 
of  the  Koreilh}  who,  according  to  A1  Jannabi,  made 
frequent  attempts  upon  him  }  fometimes  endeavouring 
to  dellroy  him  by  force,  at  other  times  by  fecret  wiles 
and  machinations  :  nay,  to  compafs  their  end,  he  tells 
us  that  they  had  recourfe  to  magic,  enchantments,  and 
diabolical  illufions.  In  fliort,  they  gave  him  at  laft  fo 
much  trouble,  that  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  habi¬ 
tation,  and  feek  a  new  afylum  for  himfeif  and  his 
companions.  This  he  found  in  the  houfe  of  one  Orkam, 
which  was  advantageoufly  fituated  on  a  hill  called  Safa. 
Here  he  converted  Orkam’s  family,  and  the  houfe  was 
34  .  afterwards  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  Modems. 

The  two  factions  into  which  tire  tribe  of  Koreilh 
z°''  was  divided  fubfilled  for  five  years,  when  they  were 
worm.  put  an  end  to  by  a  very  llrange  accident.  Mahomet 
told  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  manifeftly 
Ihowed  his  difapprobation  of  the  covenant  entered  into 
againft  them,  by  fending  a  worm  to  eat  out  every  word 
of  the  intlrument  except  the  name  of  God.  With 
this  particular  Abu  Taleb,  immediately  acquainted  the 
Kortifh  }  offering,  in  cafe  it  proved  falfe,  to  deliver  up 
his  nephew  to  them  }  but  if  it  ffiould  prove  true,  he 
infilled  that  they  ought  to  lay  afide  their  animofity, 
and  annul  the  league  they  had  made  againft  the  Ha- 
Ihemites.  To  this  they  acquiefced;  and  going  to  in- 
fpe£l  the  writings,  found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  told 
them  }  the  words  “  In  thy  name,  O  God,”  being  the 
only  ones  which  remained.  On  io  remarkable  a  proof 
of  the  divine  difpleafure,  the  league  was  immediately 
annulled,  and  all  the  a6ls  of  holtility  between  the  two 

Mahomet  Part'es  ceafed. 

Kill  peife.  After  this  memorable  event  Mahomet  remained  with 
suted  bj  tb»  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  furvived  the  reconciliation 
koreifli.  only  about  eight  months.  The  fame  year  alfo  died 
Khadijsh,  Mahomet’s  wife.  Her  death,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  uncle,  proved  a  great  detriment  to  his  affairs  } 
for  the  Koreslh,  notwithftanding  the  former  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  began  now  to  perlecute  him  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fly  for  (helter 
to  A1  Taycf;  which  he  chofe  on  account  of  its  being 
the  refidence  of  his  uncle  Al  Abbas,  whofe  protection 
he  imagined  he  would  be  able  to  fecure.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  himfeif  mittaken  :  and  though  he  iiaid 
a  month  in  the  city,  during  which  time  he  gained  over 
a  few,  yet  at  laft  the  lower  fort  of  people  rofe  againft 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  return  to  Mecca.  This  refu- 
fal,  though  it  greatly  difeouraged  the  new  converts, 
did  not  in  the  lealt  abate  the  zeal  of  Mahomet }  on  the 
conrrary,  he  continued  to  preach  boldly  to  the  public 
affemblies  at  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  exclaiming 
againft  idolatry,  and  particularly  againft  the  worfliip 
»f  two  idols  AUat  and  Al  Uzzua,  to  which  the  tribes, 
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efpecialiy  the  women  of  that  of  Thakif,  were  very  Arabia 
much  addi&ed.  By  this  the  prophet  was  otter.  xpofed  '  ,  1 

to  great  danger:  howpver,  he  gained  fume  converts, 
and  amongit  them  fix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yathreb, 
of  the  Jewilh  tripe  of  Khazraj }  who,  on  thei;  return 
home,  failed  not  to  fpeak  much  in  commendation  of 
their  new  religion,  and  exhorted  their  fellow-citizens 
immediately  to  embrace  it.  Thefe  converts  of  the  tribe  Anfars, 
of  Khazraj,  are  by  the  Arab  writers  called  Al  w,ho* 

Al  Anfarii,  or  Anfars ;  that  is,  afiiftants,  favourers, 
fupporters,  & c.  becaufe  they  afiifttd  and  fupported  the 
prophet  when  he  was  purfued  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
itrudion.  They  firft  met  Mahomet  on  a  little  hill 
called  Al  Alabah ,  where  a  temple  flood,  and  where  they 
firft  took  an  oath  to  exert  themfelves  in  fupport  of  their 
new  apoftle  and  his  religion.  An  uninterrupted  friend- 
fhip  and  harmony  reigned  for  a  long  time  amongft  the 
members  of  the  Jewilh  tribes  of  Khazraj,  Koreidha,  and 
Nadir,  whofe  great  progenitor,  fays  the  Arabs,  was  Aa¬ 
ron  the  fon  of  Amram.  Mahomet  therefore  infinuating 
himfeif  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Anfars,  they  readily 
embraced  his  religion,  and  proved  of  very  confiderable 
fervice. 

I  he  next  remarkable  thing  recorded  of  Mahomet  is  Mahomet's 
the  invention  of  his  night  journey  to  heaven.  This  hejourne3rto 
probably  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  miracles.  heaveD» 
The  abfurdities  contained  in  that  relation,  however, 
are  fo  great,  that  when  he  related  it  to  his  uncle  Al 
Abbas,  and  Ouim  Hana,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Taleb, 
they  endeavoured  to  aiffuade  him  from  making  it  pub¬ 
lic.  This  advice  he  was  fo  far  from  following,  that 
he  related  the  v  hole  to  Abu  Jahl,  one  of  his  mofl  in¬ 
veterate  enemies,  who  ridiculed  him  for  it,  and  placed 
the  (lory  in  fuch  a  ridiculous  light  to  the  Koreilh,  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  infuliing  him  ;  feveral  of  his  38 
followers  alio  left  him  }  and  the  whole  defign  had  pro-  almoft 
bably  been  ruined,  had  not  Abu  Beer  vouched  for  his  l,r?ve3the 
veracity,  and  declared,  that,  if  Mahomet  affirmed  it  to^-e°fb“" 
be  true,  he  firmly  believed  the  whole.  This  declara¬ 
tion  not  only  retrieved  the  prophet’s  credit,  but  in- 
creafed  it  to  Inch  a  degree,  that  he  was  fure  of  making 
his  difciples  fwallow  whatever  he  pleafed}  and  on  this 
uccafion  it  is  faid  by  fome  that  he  gave  Abu  Beer  the 
name  of  the  faithful  witnefs ,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
lated. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Mahomet’s  million,  twelve 
men  of  Yathreb,  or  Medina,  of  whom  ten  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Kliaraj,  and  two  of  that  of  A  vs,  came  to  Mec¬ 
ca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  prophet  at  the 
hill  Al  Akabah.  When  they  had  folemnly  engaged 
to  do  all  required  of  them,  Mahomet  fent  one  of  his 
difciples,  named  Mafab  Ebn  Omair ,  home  with  them, 
to  inftrufl  them  more  fullv  in  the  grounds  of  their  new 
religion.  Mafab  being  arrived  at  Medina,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  new  profi,lytes,  gained  feveral  others: 
and  acquainting  Mahomet  with  the  f.iccefs  of  his  mif- 
fion,  delirtd  leave  to  form  a  congregation  of  Moflrms  39 

at  Medina.  This  the  prophet  readily  granted  ;  in  Ginprega- 
Confequence  of  which,  the  new  M*  flems  regulailv  af-  ,,ono'  Mot- 
lembled,  to  the  number  ot  forty  periods,  in  the  houfe  ed  at  Al«- 
of  Saad  Ebn  Ki.  ithama.  The  next  year  Mafab  re-dina. 
turned  to  Mecca,  accompanied  by  73  men  and  two  wo¬ 
men  of  Medina,  who  had  pr  feUrd  Mahomelanifm,  be- 
fides  feveral  others  who  were  .yet  unbelievers.  On 
their  arrival  they  font  immediately  to  Mahomet,  and 
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Arabia,  offered  him  their  afliftance,  of  which  he  now  flood  in 
the  greateft  need  ;  for  his  adverfaries  were  by  this  time 
grown  fo  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not  flay 
there  much  longer  without  imminent  danger.  He 
therefore  accepted  their  propofal,  and  met  them  one 
night  by  appointment  at  the  hill  A1  Akabah.  At 
this  interview  he  was  attended  by  his  uncle  A1  Ab¬ 
bas  ;  who,  though  then  an  unbeliever,  w idled  his  ne¬ 
phew  well,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  the  people  of  Medi¬ 
na ;  wherein  he  told  them,  that  as  Mahomet  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  quit  his  native  city  and  feek  an  afylum  elfe- 
where,  and  as  they  had  offered  him  their  protection, 
they  would  do  well  not  to  deceive  him  ;  and  if  they 
were  not  firmly  refolved  to  defend,  and  not  to  betray 
him,  they  had  better  declare  their  minds,  and  let  him 
feek  for  protection  fomewhere  elfe.  Upon  their  pro- 
tefting  their  fincerity,  Mahomet  fwore  to  be  faithful 
to  them,  a  part  of  the  Koran  being  read  to  all  prefent, 
on  condition  they  ftiould  proteCt  him  againft  all  infults, 
as  heartily  as  they  would  do  their  own  wives  and  fa¬ 
milies.  They  then  alked  him  what  recompenfe  they 
were  to  expeCt  if  they  ftiould  happen  to  be  killed  in 
his  quarrel  :  he  anfwered,  Paradife  ;  upon  which  they 
pledged  their  faith  to  him,  after  Mahomet  had  chofen 
twelve  out  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have  the  fame 
authority  under  him  that  the  twelve  apoftles  had  under 
Chrift. 

Finding  now  a  confederacy  formed  in  his  favour, 
our  prophet  began  to  pull  off  the  mafic  as  to  his  true 
fentiments  concerning  the  means  of  reformation.  Hi¬ 
therto  he  had  propagated  his  religion  by  fair  means  on¬ 
ly  5  and  in  feveral  paffages  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  were  revealed  before  this  time,  he  declared,  that 
his  bufinefs  was  only  to  preach  and  admonifh  ;  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  compel  any  perfon  ;  and  that  whe¬ 
ther  they  believed  or  not,  was  none  of  his  concern,  but 
belonged  folely  to  God.  But  no  fooner  did  he  find 
himfelf  enabled,  by  the  alliance  above  mentioned,  to  re¬ 
fill  his  enemies,  than  he  gave  out  that  God  had  allowed 
him  and  his  followers  to  defend  themfelves  •,  and  at 
length,  as  his  forces  increafed,  he  pretended  not  only 
to  have  leave  to  aft  on  the  defenfive,  but  to  attack  the 
infidels,  deftroy  idolatry,  and  fet  up  the  true  religion 
by  the  power  of  the  fword.  To  this  he  was  excited  by 
an  apprehenfion  that  pacific  meafures  would  greatly  re¬ 
tard,  if  not  entirely  overthrow,  his  defigns  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  determined  to  ufe  the  moft  violent  methods  to 
convert  the  Pagan  Arabs,  or  rather  to  extend  his  own 
authority. 

The  Koreifh,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  that  Maho¬ 
met  had  confiderably  extended  his  influence,  and  hear- 
folve  to  puting  of  the  league  concluded  with  the  Anfars,  began  to 
Mahomet  think  it  abfolutely  neceffary  that  he  Ihould  be  prevent- 
0  eat  '  ed  from  efcaping  to  Medina  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this 
the  more  effeftually,  they  refolved  in  a  council,  where¬ 
in  it  is  faid  the  devil  affifted  in  perfon,  tp  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  To  accomplifh  this  with  the  greater  fafe- 
ty,  they  agreed  that  a  man  ftiould  be  chofen  out  of 
every  tribe,  and  that  each  fliould  have  a  blow  at  him  ; 
that  fo  the  guilt  of  his  death  might  fall  equally  on  all 
the  tribes  ;  and  thus  the  Hafhemites  would  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  attempting  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  kinf- 
man,  as  they  were  much  inferior  in  power  to  the  reft 
of  the  tribes  put  together.  Mahomet  now  dirtfted  his 
companions  to  repair  to  Medina,  where,  in  confequcnce 
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of  the  late  treaty,  they  might  be  affured  of  proteftion.  Arabia. 
This  they  accordingly  did  :  but  he  himfelf,  with  Abu  — — y— — 
Beer  and  Ali,  remained  behind  ;  not  having  received, 
as  he  pretended,  the  divine  permiflion  to  retire.  Here 
he  narrowly  watched  the  motions  of  the  Koreilh,  and 
was  foon  apprifed  of  their  machinations  :  for  the  above- 
mentioned  confpiracy  was  fcarcely  formed,  when  by 
fome  means  or  other  it  came  to  Mahomet’s  knowledge  j 
and  he  gave  out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  an¬ 
gel  Gabriel,  who  alfo  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
Mecca.  The  confpirators  were  already  affembled  at  the 
prophet’s  door  ;  but  he,  to  amufe  them,  ordered  Ali  to 
lie  down  in  his  place,  and  wrap  himfelf  in  his  green 
cloak  :  this  Ali  complied  with,  and  Mahomet  miracu- He  outwits 
loufly,  according  to  the  Arab5,  efcaped  to  the  houfe  of  them  and 
Abu  Beer.  The  confpirators,  in  the  mean  time,  per- eteaPes* 
ceiving  through  a  crevice  Ali  wrapped  up  in  the  green 
cloak,  took  him  for  Mahomet  himfelf,  and  watched 
there  till  morning,  when  Ali  arofe,  and  they  found 
themfelves  deceived.  The  prophet  next  retired  in  com-  In  great 
pany  with  Abu  Beer  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Thur,  a  hill  danger  at 
a  little  fouth  of  Mecca.  Here  he  had  a  itill  more  nal'- 
row  efcape  ;  concerning  which  we  have  the  following 
account  from  an  Arabic  tradition.  “  The  Koreifh  ha¬ 
ving  detached  a  party  from  Mecca  to  reconnoitre  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  when  they  came  there,  found  it  co¬ 
vered  by  a  fpider’s  web,  and  a  neft  built  at  the  entrance 
by  two  pigeons,  which  they  faw,  and  which  had  laid 
two  eggs  therein.  On  fight  of  this  they  reafoned  with 
thenuelves  in  the  following  manner  :  ‘  If  any  perfon 
had  lately  entered  this  cavern,  the  eggs  now  before  us 
would  infallibly  have  been  broken,  and  the  fpider’s  web 
demolifhed  ;  there  can  therefore  be  nobody  in  it  after 
which  they  immediately  retired.  As  the  prophet, 
therefore,  and  his  friend,  were  now  faved  fo  miracu- 
loufly  by  means  of  the  pigeon’s  eggs  and  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  fpider’s  web,  he  afterwards  enjoined  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  in  memory  of  fo  remarkable  an  event,  to  look 
upon  pigeons  as  a  kind  of  facred  animals,  and  never  to 
kill  a  fpider.” 

The  prophet  and  Abu  Beer  having  flaid  in  this  cave 
three  days  in  order  to  recover  a  little  from  their  con-  fuefj  an<j 
fternation,  fet  out  for  Medina;  but  the  Koreifh,  being  overtaken, 
informed  of  the  route  they  had  taken,  fent  a  party  af-  but 
ter  them,  under  the  command  of  Soraka  Ebn  Malec.  ekaPes* 
Thefe  overtook  them  ;  and,  as  the  Arab  hiftorians  tell 
us,  Soraka’s  horfe  fell  down  when  he  attempted  to 
feize  Mahomet.  Upon  this  he  recommended  himfelf 
to  the  prophet’s  prayers,  and  remounted  his  horfe  with¬ 
out  hurt :  but,  as  he  flill  continued  the  purfpit,  his 
horfe  fell  down  with  him  a  fecond  time  ;  upon  which 
he  returned  to  Mecca,  without  offering  any  farther 
violence  :  and  Mahomet,  thus  happily  delivered  from 
the  greateft  dangers,  arrived  without  farther  molefta- 
tion  at  Medina,  where  he  was  received  with  the  great¬ 
eft  demonftrations  of  joy.  This  flight  of  the  prophet  Era 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  was  reckoned  fo  remarkable  Hegira, 
by  the  Moflems,  that  they  made  it  the  era  from  whence 
all  their  remarkable  tranfaftions  were  dated,  calling  it 
the  Era  of  the  Hegira,  or  f  ight-  The  beginning  of 
the  Hegira  eorrcfponded  with  the  16th  of  July,  A.  D. 

622. 

On  Mahomet’s  arrival  at  Mecca,  hisfirft  care  was  to 
build  a  mofque  for  his  religious  worfliip,  and  a  houfe 
for  himfelf.  The  city  of  Medina  at  that  time  was  in¬ 
habited 
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Arabia-  habited  partly  by  Jews  and  partly  by  heretical  Cliri- 
v— — v-"-  1  Ilians,  that  formed  two  faflions  which  perfecuted  one 
another  with  great  violence.  This  gave  the  impeller 
fuel]  an  opportunitvTif  propagating  his  new  religion, 
that  in  a  (hort  time  the  city  was  entirely  at  his  devo¬ 
tion.  Here  he  (Irengthened  himfclf  by  marrying  Ay* 
elha  the  daughter  of  Abu  Beer,  though  then  only 
feven  years  of  age,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  Fatima 
Union  of  *n  marriage  to  Ali,  the  (on  of  Abu  Taleb.  The  next 
the  Anfars  point  he  had  in  view  was  the  union  of  the  Mohajerin, 
and  aloha-  „r  thofe  who  fled  from  Mecca  on  account  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  with  the  Anfars  above  mentioned.  To  facili¬ 
tate  this,  after  his  mofque  and  houfe  were  finifhtd,  he 
ertablilhed  among  the  Modems  a  fraternity,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftatute  of  which  was,  that  they  fhould  not  only 
treat  one  another  like  brethren,  but  likewife  mod  cor¬ 
dially  love  and  mutually  eherith  one  another  to  the  ut- 
moll  of  their  power.  But  led  even  this  fhould  prove 
inefficient,  he  coupled  the  individuals  of  the  two  bo¬ 
dies  of  Anfars  and  Mohajerin  ;  and  this  was  the  lad 
tranfaefion  of  the  firll  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  next  year  was  uffiered  in,  according  to  Abul- 
feda,  with  a  change  of  the  Kebla,  or  place  whither  the 
Mahometans  were  to  turn  their  faces  in  prayer.  At 
fird  it  had  been  declared  to  be  perftdlly  indifferent 
where  they  turned  their  faces.  Afterwards  he  diredfed 
them  to  pray  with  their  faces  towards  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  probably  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  Jews;  and  now,  in  order  to  gain  the  Pagan 
Arab5,  he  ordered  his  followers  to  pray  with  their 
faces  towards  the  ead.  Thjs  incondancy  gave  great 
offence,  and  occafioned  the  apodafy  of  many  of  his  dif- 
ciples.  About  this  time  Mahomet  receiving  advice 
that  a  rich  caravan  of  the  Koreifh  was  on  the  road  from 
Syria  to  Mecca,  he  detached  his  uncle  Hamza,  at  the 
head  of  30  horfe,  to  feize  upon  it ;  who  accordingly 
lay  in  wait  for  it  in  one  of  the  woods  of  Yamana, 
through  which  it  was  to  pafs  :  here,  however,  he  was 
informed  that  the  caravan  was  guarded  by  300  men,  fo 
that  he  returned  without  making  any  attempt  ;  but  the 
prophet  made  the  proper  difpofitions  for  adling  hereafter 
againd  the  Koreifh  with  fuecefs.  This  year  alfo  Ma¬ 
homet  fent  out  a  party  of  60  or  80  horfe,  all  Moha¬ 
jerin,  except  one  who  was  an  Anfar,  to  make  reprifals 
on  the  Koreifh.  They  were  met  bv  a  party  of  their 
enemies,  and  both  fides  immediately  prepared  for  an 
engagement  :  however,  they  parted  without  blooddud, 
except  one  of  the  Koreidi,  who  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
^6  (hot  by  one  of  the  Modems, 
tfjhomet  Mahomet  having  now  put  himfelf  into  an  offenfive 
ikr.  a  ca-  podure,  began  in  earned  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Ro¬ 
ams ’tie  re'^1,  His  fird  exploit  was  the  taking  of  a  caravan 
»attie  of  attended  by  a  fmall  guard  ;  and  this  being  accompliffi- 
5edr.  ed  by  a  party  confiding  onlv  of  nine  men,  contributed 
greatly  to  encourage  the  Modems.  But  ivliat  mod 
edablifhed  the  impodor’s  affair-,  and  was  indeed  the 
true  foundation  of  all  his  future  greatnefs,  was  his  gain¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Bei/r ;  of  which  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  account. — The  prophet  being  informed  that  Abu 
Sofian  Ebn  Harb  efcorttd  a  caravan  of  the  Koreidi 
with  only  30  or  4c  men,  rHolved  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  a  fmall  detachment  of  his  troop-  to  intercept 
it.  To  this  he  was  excited  bv  the  ro-hes  of  the  cara¬ 
van,  which  confided  of  a  large  quantity  of  mrrehan- 
dife,  confiding  of  the  riches  of  Syria,  carried  on  the 
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backs  of  a  thoufand  camels.  He  therefore  fent  out  a  Arabia* 
party  to  reconnoitre  it,  with  orders  to  wait  in  feme  '  - — <*—  * 
convenient  place  where  they  might  remain  undiico- 
vered.  But  Abu  Sofian  having  notice  of  Mahomet’s 
motions,  despatched  a  courier  to  Mecca,  requelting 
fuccours  from  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
defend  the  caravan.  Upon  this  Mahomet  drew  toge¬ 
ther  all  his  force,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
313,  while  his  enemies  confided  of  very  near  1000, 

Abu  Sofian  having  been  reinforced  by  the  Meccans 
with  950  men.  The  two  armies  did  not  long  remain 
in  a  date  of  inadlion  :  but  before  the  battle  three  cham¬ 
pions  from  each  party  engaged  each  other  in  (ingle* 
combat.  In  this  the  Modem  champions  were  viclo- 
riou-,  /and.  the  event  greatly  discouraged  the  Koreiffi. 
Mahomet,  in  the  mean  lime,  taking  advantage  of 
this  lucky  event,  offered  up  his  prayers  to  God  with 
great  fervency  and  vehemence  ;  after  which,  feigning 
himfelf  in  a  trance,  he  pretended  that  God  had  affured 
him  of  victory.  Then  throwing  an  handful  of  dud  or 
gravel  towards  the  enemy,  he  cried  out,  “  May  the 
faces  of  them  be  confounded  and  attacked  the  Ko¬ 
reidi  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were  foon  put  to 
flight,  leaving  70  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  having  as  many 
taken  prifoners.  The  lofs  on  Mahomet’s  fide  was  only 
14  men,  and  among  the  prifoners  was  A1  Abbas,  the 
prophet’s  uncle. 

Though  this  adtion  may  feem  of  little  con(equence 
in  itfelf,  it  was  of  very  great  advantage  to  Mahomet’s 
affairs  at  that  time.  He  was  immediately  treated  with 
the  highed  refpedl  by  the  Najadii,  or  king  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  who  received  a  particular  account  of  the  victory 
foon  after  it  was  gained  ;  while  the  fuperdkious  Mof- 
lems  did  not  fail  to  look  upon  it  as  an  evident  declara¬ 
tion  of  heaven  in  their  favour.  Nay,  notw ithllanding 
the  fmall  number  of  enemies  to  be  overcome,  and  who 
were  only  mortal  men,  thefe  ignorant  bigots  did  not  he- 
fitate  to  own  the  affidance  of  no  lefs  than  4000  angels, 
who,  according  to  them,  rode  on  black  and  white  horfes, 
having  on  their  heads  white  and  yellow  fadies,  that 
hung  down  between  their  fhoulders. 

Not withllanding;  this  difader,  however,  Abu  Sofian 
made  a  pretty  good  retreat,  and  cundufted  the  greateft 
part  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca.  This  chagrined  the 
Modems,  though  they  found  great  fpoil  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  the  divifion  of  which  had  likely  to  have  pioved 
fatal  to  their  caufe,  by  the  quarrels  that  it  occafion¬ 
ed  among  them.  So  violent,  indeed,  were  the  difputes 
on  this  occafion,  that  the  impoftor  was  obliged  to 
pretend  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  cm-  fj;, 
powering  him  to  retain  a  fifth  part  for  religious  pur-  •  t.rnine 
popes,  and  to  didribute  the  red  equally.  This  became  the  divide* 
a  law  for  his  fucceffors  ;  but,  with  regard  to  himfelf,°fli>oih. 
the  prophet  often  took  the  liberty  of  infringing  it ; 
for  which,  no  doubt,  a  new  revelation  was  always  a 
ready  and  convenient  falvo.  As  for  thofe  who  wire 
flain  on  Mahomet’s  part  in  this  battle,  they  were  all 
looked  upon  by  the  Modems  as  martyrs;  and  the  pro¬ 
phet  perceiving  among  t he  prifoners  two  of  bis  invete¬ 
rate  enemies,  immediately  caufed  their  heads  to  be 
ft  ruck.  off. 

The  Koreifh,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Mahomet 
for  their  late  defeat  at  Bedr,  fent  Amro  Eon  A1  As, 
who  afterwards  conquered  Egypt,  with  fome  other  of 
their  principal  people,  on  an  embaffy  to  the  king  of 
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Ethiopia,  in  order  to  interefl  him  in  the  quarrel.  To 
do  this  the  more  effe&ually,  they  accufed  Mahomet 
and  his  followers  of  fpeaking  difrefpe&fully  of  Jesus 
and  his  mother  Mary  •,  which  accufation  they  ho¬ 
ped  would  likewife  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  Mof- 
lem  refugees  that  were  then  at  his  court.  But  the  bad 
fuccefs  that  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  Koreifh  hi¬ 
therto,  joined  to  the  excufes  made  by  the  refugees, 
not  only  hindered  the  Najaffii  from  delivering  them  up, 
but  alfo  prompted  him  to  difmifs  the  ambaffadors,  and 
return  the  prefents  they  bad  brought  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  Abu  Sofian,  who  had  lworn  never  to  ufe 
perfumes  or  enjoy  women  till  he  had  another  battle 
with  Mahomet,  fet  out  from  Mecca  with  a  body  of  2CO 
horfe.  He  advanced  to  a  poll  within  three  miles  or 
Medina  ;  from  whence  he  fent  a  detachment,  who 
burnt  a  barn,  together  with  a  man  in  it  that  was  win¬ 
nowing  wheat.  Mahomet  being  informed  of  this 
outrage,  moved  immediately  towards  him  with  a  de- 
-  tachment  of  cavalry  ;  but  Abu  Sofian  was  fo  intimi¬ 
dated  by  his  approach,  that  he  tied  with  precipitation, 
leaving  behind  him  all  the  lacks  of  flour  or  meal  that 
had  been  brought  for  the  fubfiflence  of  his  troops.  In- 
Uead  therefore  of  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the 
impoftor,  as  he  had  fworn,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
alarming  the  country,  and  pillaging  fuch  as  he  fufpedted 
of  favouring  Mahometaniim. —  Lhis  year  alfo  Maho¬ 
met  conquered  the  tribes  called  Barm  So/aim,  Ghat- 
fan,  and  the  Banu  Kainoka ;  plundering  likewife  a 
rich  caravan  belonging  to  the  Koreifh,  and  acquiring 
from  thence  25,000  dirhems  for  his  own  (hare  of  the 
plunder. 

In  the  year  of  Chrifl  625,  being  the  third  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  the  Koreifh  aflembled  an  army  of  3000  men, 
among  whom  were  200  horfe  and  700  armed  with  coats 
of  mail.  The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to 
Abu  Sofian,  who  was  attended  with  his  wife  Henda 
Bint  Otba,  and  fat  down  at  a  village  about  fix  miles 
diftant  from  Medina.  Mahomet  being  much  inferior 
to  the  enemy,  refolved  at  firfl  to  keep  himfelf  within 
the  town,  and  receive  them  there  ;  but  aiterwards,  by 
the  advice  of  his  companions,  marched  out  againll 
them  at  the  head  of  1000  according  to  fome,  1050 
according  to  others,  or,  as  fome  fay,  only  900  men, 
Of  thefe  200  were  cuiraffiers ;  but  he  had  only  one 
horfe  befide  his  own  in  the  whole  army.  He  difln- 
buted  three  flandards  among  his  troops  ;  of  which  one 
was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Aws,  another  to  that  of 
Khazraj,  and  the  third  to  the  Mohajerin.  I  he  grand 
dandard  was  carried  before  the  prophet  by  Mofaab 
Ebn  Owair.  With  thefe  forces  Mahomet  formed  a 
camp  in  a  village  near  Ohod,  a  mountain  about  four 
miles  north  of  Medina,  which  he  contrived  to  have  on 
his  back  :  and  the  better  to  fecure  his  men  from  being 
furrounded,  he  placed  50  archers,  the  flower  of  his 
troops  in  the  rear,  with  ilrifl  orders  not  to  quit  their 
pofl.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  Koreifli  was 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  made  a  very 
good  appearance.  The  right  wing  was  commanded 
by  Khaled  Ebn  A1  Walid,  afterwards  fo  terrible  to 
the  Greeks  ;  the  left  by  Acrema  Ebn  Abu  Jahl ;  and 
the  centre  by  Abu  SoGan.  The  corps  de  referve 
was  headed  by  Abu  Sofian’s  wife,  accompanied  by  15 
ather  matrons,  who  performed  the  office  of  drummers, 


lamenting  the  fate  of  their  countrymen  (lain  at  Bedr,  Arabia, 
in  order  to  animate  the  troops  who  attended  them.  <— — v— - 
The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Moflems,  who  fell  upon 
the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  their  centre  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  give  way.  Ali,  or,  according  to  Abul- 
feda,  Hamza,  flew  Arta  the  enemy’s  great  flandard- 
bearer  ;  which  flruck  them  with  fuch  terror,  that  they 
foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  falling  foul  upon 
their  own  corps  de  referve.  Viflory  had  now  been 
no  longer  doubtful,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  inferiori¬ 
ty  of  Mahomet’s  troops,  had  not  the  50  archers,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  prophet’s  exprefs  command,  quitted  their 
poll  to  pillage  the  enemy.  Upon  this  Khaled,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  Modem  army  to  be  greatly  expofed,  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  the  rear  with  fuch  bravery,  that  he 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Not  content  with  put¬ 
ting  the  troops  there  in  diforder,  he  cried  out  with  all 
his  might,  “  Mahomet  is  flain  and  this  had  fuch  an 
effett  upon  the  Moflems,  that  they  immediately  took 
to  their  heels,  nor  could  the  utmoft  endeavours  of  the 
prophet  himfelf  afterwards  rally  them.  He  therefore  Mah(^e| 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle;  in  Seated, 
doing  which  he  was  very  near  lofing  his  life,  being 
flruck  down  by  a  {bower  of  ftones,  and  wounded  in 
the  face  by  two  arrows,  which  occalioned  the  lofs  of 
two  of  Bis  fore-teeth.  He  likewife  received  a  contufion 
on  his  upper  lip  ;  and  had  even  been  killed  on  the 
fpot,  had  not  one  of  his  companions,  named  Tellur , 

Abu  Beer’s  nephew,  received  a  blow  that  was  levelled 
at  him.  On  this  occafion  Telha  received  a  wound  in  his 
hand,  which  deprived  him  ever  after  of  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  his  fingers.  Of  the  Moflems  70  were  flain  ;  among 
whom  were  Hamza,  the  prophet’s  uncle,  and  Mofaab, 
the  ftandard-bearer.  Amongft  the  wounded  were  Abu 
Beer,  Omar,  and  Othman  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  un- 
derftood  that,  the  prophet  was  fafe,  they  returned  to 
the  charge  with  a  considerable  body,  and  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  difpute,  carried  him  off.  The  good  retreat  made 
by  thefe  champions  fo  difeouraged  the  troops  of  Abu 
Sofian,  that  they  did  not  purfue  the  flying  enemy,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  remaining  mailers  of  the 
field  of  battle  ;  nor  did  that  general,  though  he  exulted 
not  a  little  in  his  vidlory,  make  any  further  ufe  of  it 
than  to  give  Mahomet  a  challenge  to  meet  him  the  next 
year  at  Bedr,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  after  his  return 
to  Mecca,  he  defired  a  truce  with  the  Moflems,  which 
was  readily  granted.  _  51 

This  defeat  had  like  to  have  proved  the  total  ruin  of  He  apolo 
the  impoftor’s  affairs,  and  mud  have  inevitably  done  fogizesfor 
had  the  conquerors  made  the  lead  ufe  of  their  viftory. dtfeat’ 
Some  of  his  followers  now  afferted,  that  had  he  been 
really  a  prophet  fent  from  God,  he  could  not  have 
been  thus  defeated  :  and  others  were  exafperated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lofs  of  their  friends  and  relations  who  had 
been  flain  in  the  late  engagement.  To  dill  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  former,  he  laid  the  blame  on  the  fins  of 
thofe  who  had  accompanied  him  ;  and,  to  pacify  the 
latter,  he  pretended  a  revelation  from  heaven,  wherein 
the  period  of  all  men’s  lives  was  faid  to  be  unalterably 
fixed  without  regard  to  their  own  actions,  or  to  any 
external  objefts  :  fo  that  thofe  who  were  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle  behoved  to  have  died,  though  they  had  remained  at 
home  in  their  own  houfes.  By  the  affidance  of  this 
lad  doflrinc  he  encouraged  his  followers  to  fight,  wit  a- 
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Arab;:,  out  fear,  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  as  all  their 
'  “  v  ”  '  caution  would  not  be  fufficient  to  avert  their  deftiny, 

or  prolong  their  lives  even  for  a  fingle  moment. 

1 be  next  year,  (A.  D.  626),  Mahomet,  befides  fe- 
veral  other  lefs  confiderable  face  Ales,  reduced  a  fortrefs 
belonging  to  the  Jewiih  tribe  of  A1  Nadir,  who  had 
revolted  on  account  of  the  defeat  at  Ohod.  On  tlj'is 
occafion,  by  an  exprefs  revelation  as  he  pretended,  he 
kept  the  whole  booty  to  himfelf :  and,  about  the  fame 
time,  forbade  his  followers  the  ule  of  wine,  or  to  play 
at  games  of  chance,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  and 
quarrels  which  were  likely  to  be  excited  by  that  means 
among  them.  This  year  alfo  he  marched  with  a  body 
of  infantry  to  Bedr,  to  meet  Abu  SoSan,  as  he  had 
promifed  the  year  before  :  but  that  general’s  heart  fail¬ 
ing  him,  he  returned  home  without  facing  the  prophet ; 
s,  and  this  piece  of  cowardice  the  Moflemsdid  not  fail  to 
.Siege  of  impute  to  a  terror  fent  immediately  from  God.  The 
Medina.  yj?ar  following,  however,  the  Koreiffi,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribe  of  Ghatfan,  and  the  Jews  of  A1  Nadir 
and  Koreidha,  affmbled  an  armv  of  1  2, coo  m-n,  with 
which  they  formed  the  fiege  of  Medina  ;  thus  threaten¬ 
ing  the  impoftor  and  all  his  followers  with  utter  de- 
ft-ruCtion  at  once.  On  the  enemv’s  approach.  Maho¬ 
met,  by  the  advice  of  a  Perfian  named  Sa/.Tian,  or¬ 
dered  a  deep  ditch  to  be  dug  round  the  city,  and  went 
out  to  defend  it  with  3000  men.  The  Arabs  having 
inverted  the  town,  both  (Ides  remained  in  a  ftate  of  in¬ 
activity  for  fome  time;  which  was  fo  well  employed  by 
the  impoftor,  that  he  found  means  to  corrupt  fome  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  good  effects 
of  this  Toon  appeared  ;  for  a  champion  having  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  Mortem  intrenchments,  and  challenged  the 
beft  man  in  their  army  to  fight  him  in  fingle  combat, 
the  challenge  was  immediately  accepted  by  Ali,  who 
flew  him  and  another  that  came  to  his  aflirtance  ;  after 
which,  thofe  who  had  been  corrupted  by  Mahomet’s 
The  Ge^e  aSents  *"°  ^oure^  a  confiderable  part  of  the  forces,  that 
riifed.  a  they  deferted  their  camp;  upon  which  all  the  reft  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  and  return  home. 

The  prophet,  being  now  happily  delivered  from  the 
moft  powerful  combination  that  had  ever  been  formed 
again  ft  him,  was  vifited  by  the  angel  Gabriel  ;  who 
afleed  him,  whether  he  had  (offered  his  men  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  when  the  angels  had  not  laid  down  theirs  ? 
ordering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  go  immediately  againft 
the  tribe  of  Koreidha,  and  affunng  him  that  he  himfelf 
would  lead  the  wav.  Upon  this  Mahomet  immediate¬ 
ly  fet  out  for  the  fortrefs  of  the  Koreidhites,  and  puffi- 
ed  on  the  fiege  with  fo  much  vigour,  that,  though  it 
was  deemed  imnregoable.  he  obliged  the  garrifon  to 
capitulate  in  25  days.  The  Koreidhites,  not  daring 
to  truft  themfelves  to  the  icnpnftor’s  merev,  furrender- 
ed  at  discretion  to  Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Aws.  hoping  that  he,  being  one  of  their  old 
fri-nds  and  confederates,  would  have  (lime  regard  fur 
them.  Here,  however,  they  found  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  ;  for  Saad,  being  highly  prov  >ked  at  them  for 
artifting  the  Koreifh  while  in  league  with  Mahomet, 
ordered  the  men  fo  be  put  to  the  fword,  the  women 
and  children  made  (laves,  and  their  goods  divided 
among  the  M ’(lem«.  -  This  fentence  was  no  fooner 
s-horrtl  heard  bv  Mahomet,  than  he  cried  out  that  Saad  had 
"to  «ia(Ta-  pronounced  the  fentence  of  God  ;  and,  in  confequence 
r*k  of  this  decifion,  ordered  the  men,  to  the  number  of 


600  or  700,  to  be  immediately  maflacred.  The  women  Arabia, 
and  children  were  alfo  carried  into  captivity.  Their  ..^-v  •  .. 
immoveable  poffeffions  were  given  to  the  Mohajerin, 
a-jd  the  goods  divided  equally. 

Mahomet  now  continued  to  be  fuccefsful,  gradually 
reducing  the  Arab  tribes  one  after  another.  In  628, 
he  fent  an  agent  to  Conftantinople,  deliring  leave  of  the 
Greek  emperor  to  trade  with  his  fubieCts ;  which  was 
immediately  granted.  I  he  fame  year  alfo  he  conclud¬ 
ed  a  peace  for  ten  years  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca, 
and  obtained  liberty  the  next  year  to  perform  his  devo¬ 
tions  at  the  Caaba.  \\  hat  tended  considerably  to  bring 
about  this  pacification  was  an  account  brought  to  the 
Koreitli  by  one  whom  they  had  fent  with  an  aCtual  de¬ 
fiance  to  Mahomet,  of  the  prodigious  veneration  which  Prodigious 
his  followers  had  for  him.  T  his  meffenger  acquainted  veneration 
them  that  he  had  been  at  the  courts  both  of  the  Ro-f°r  Maho- 
man  emperors  and  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  but  never raet‘ 
faw  any  prince  fo  highly  refpefted  as  Mahomet  was 
by  hi-  companions.  Whenever  he  made  the  ablution, 
in  order  to  fay  his  prayers,  they  ran  and  caught  the 
water  which  he  bad  ufed;  whenever  he  fpit,  they  licked 
it  up,  and  gathered  up  every  hair  that  fell  from  him, 
with  great  veneration.  This  intimated  how  defpe- 
rately  they  would  fight  in  his  defence,  and  probably 
inclined  his  enemies  to  avoid  hoftilities.  In  629,  the  Invites 
impoftor  began  to  think  of  propagating  his  religion  be- foreign 
yond  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  and  fent  mtffengers  to  fe-  princes  to 
veral  neighbouring  princes  to  invite  them  to  embrace  enjlbrace  h:i 
Mahometanifm ;  but,  before  fending  the  letters,  hereI'8I°n' 
caufed  a  filver  feal  to  be  made,  on  which  were  engra¬ 
ved  in  three  lines  the  following  words,  “  Mahomet 
the  Aposti.E  of  God.”  This  feal  he  believed  would 
procure  the  letters  to  which  it  was  affixed  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  at  the  courts  of  thofe  princes  whi¬ 
ther  they  were  directed.  The  firft  to  whom  he  applied 
was  Khofru  Parvis  the  king  of  Perfia  ;  but  he,  finding 
that  Mahomet  had  put  his  own  name  before  bis,  tore  the 
letter  in  pieces,  and  fent  away  the  meffenger  very  ab¬ 
ruptly.  He  alfo  fent  a  letter  to  the  fame  purpofe  to  Con¬ 
ftantinople  ;  but  though  the  emperor  Heraclius  difmif- 
fed  his  meffengers  honourably,  he  refufed  to  abandon 
the  Cnriftian  faith.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  five  other 
letters,  which  he  diftributed  among  thofe  who  he  thouoht 
would  be  moft  likely  to  acknowledge  him  for  an  apoftJe. 

However,  we  do  not  hear  that  by  means  of  letters  he 

ever  introduced  his  religion  into  a  foreign  country. _ 

But  while  our  impoftor  was  thus  going  on  in  the  full  ca-k  poifened, 
reer  of  fuccefs,  and  induftrioufty  propagating  his  infa-but  rft0- 
mous  falfeboods  by  all  the  means  he  could  think  of,  heVerS" 
was  poifoned  by  a  maid,  who  wanted,  as  (he  Paid,  to 
make  an  experiment  whether  he  was  a  prophet  or  not. 

This  was  done  by  communicating  fome  poifon  to  a 
(boulder  of  riutton,  of  which  one  of  his  companions,  na¬ 
med  Bajhar  Ebn  /II  Bara ,  eating  heartily,  died  upon 
the  fpot  ;  and  Mahomet  himfelf,  though  he  recovered 
a  little,  and  lived  three  years  after,  yet  never  enjoyed 
perfect  health.  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  how¬ 
ever,  he  ft  ill  continued  his  enterprife«.  The  year  630 
proved  remarkably  fortunate.  It  was  uffiered  in  by 
the  converfion  of  Khaled  Ebn  A1  Walid,  Amru  F.bri 
A1  As,  and  Othman  Ebn  Tclha,  three  of  the  moft 
confiderable  perfons  among  the  Koreilh  ;  and  this  foon 
enabled  him  to  become  mafter  of  the  whole  peninfuU 
of  Arabia.  This  year  alfo  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca 
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Arabia,  took  it'  into  their  heads  to  violate  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Mahomet :  for  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who  were  the 
Meccars  confederates  of  the  Koreifh,  attacking  thofe  of  Kho- 
violate  the  zaab>  who  were  in  alliance  with  Mahomet,  maffacred 
treaty  with  20  of  them,  and  afterwards  retired  ;  being  fupported 
Mahomet,  in  this  action  by  a  party  of  the  Koreith  themfelves. — 
The  confequence  of  this  violation  was  foon  apprehend¬ 
ed  ;  and  Abu  Sofian  himfelf  made  a  journey  to  Medina, 
in  order  to  heal  the  breach  and  renew  the  truce  :  but  in 
vain  ;  for  Mahomet,  glad  of  this  opportunity,  refufed 
to  fee  him.  Upon  this  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer,  Ali, 
Omar,  and  Fatima,  to  intercede  for  their  countrymen 
N*vith  the  prophet  ;  but  fome  of  thefe  giving  him  rough 
anfwers,  and  others  none  at  all,  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Mecca  as  he  came.  Mahomet  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  neceffary  preparations,  that  he  might  fur- 
prife  the,  Meccans,  who  were  by  no  means  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  him  ;  but  Hateb  Ebn  Abu  Baltaa,  hi¬ 
therto  a  faithful  Mollem,  attempted  to  give  them  notice 
of  their  danger  by  a  letter  ;  though  without  effedh  His 
letter  was  intercepted  :  and  he  alleged  in  his  excufe, 
that  the  only  reafon  he  had  for  his  conduct  was  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Koreith  to  treat  his  family  with  kindnels.  This 
excufe  the  prophet  accepted,  as  he  had  greatly  diftin- 
guithed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Bedr,  but  ftridfly  for¬ 
bade  any  fuch  pradtices  for  the  future  j  which  having 
done,  he  immediately  made  the  neceffary  difpofitiuns  for 
fetting  forward. 

Mahomet’s  army,  on  this  occation,  was  eompofed  of 
Mohajeriti,  Anfars,  and  other  Arabs,  who  had  lately 
become  profelytes.  A>  they  drew  near  to  Mecca,  he 
fet  up  his  llandards,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
to  Mar  A1  Dharan,  a  place  about  four  parafangs  from 
Mecca,  where  the  whole  army  encamped.  Here  he 
ordered  10,000  fires  to  be  lighted,  and  committed 
the  defence  of  the  camp  to  Omar,  who  cut  off  all  com¬ 
munication  w  ith  t lie  town,  fo  that  the  Meccans  could 
receive  no  certain  advice  of  their  approach.  Among 
others  that  came  from  Mecca  to  reconnoitre  the  Modem 
camp,  Abu  Sofian  Ebn  Harb,  Hakim  Ebn  Hezam,  and 
Bodail  Ebn  Warka,  fell  into  Omar’s  hands  $  and  being 
eondudled  to  Mahomet,  were  obliged  to  embrace  Ma- 
hometanifm  in  order  to  fave  their  lives. 

The  firft  rumour  of  this  expedition  had  not  a  little 
terrified  the  Koreifh,  though  they  were  not  apprifed 
that  the  prophet  had  refolved  upon  a  war  ;  but  perceiv¬ 
ing  now,  upon  the  report  of  Abu  Sofian,  who  had  been 
fent  back  to  them,  that  the  enemy  was  at  their  gates, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  Of 
this  Mahomet  being  informed,  he  refolved  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  confufion  that  then  reigned  among  them. 
He  therefore  firft  defpatched  Elakem  and  Bodail  to  the 
Meccans,  inviting  them  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him,  and  become  converts  to  his  new  religion  ;  after 
which,  he  made  the  following  difpofition  of  his  forces. 
A1  Zobeir  was  ordered  to  advance  witli  a  detachment 
toward  the  town  on  the  fide  of  Mount  Cada.  Saad 
Ebn  Obad,  prince  of  the  tribe  Khazraj,  marched  by 
his  order  with  another  detachment  towards  the  height 
of  Coba,  which  commands  the  plain  of  Mecca.  Ali 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  confiding  of  An¬ 
fars  and  Mohajerin.  The  prophet  put  into  his  hands 
the  great  ftandard  of  Mahometanifm,  with  orders  to 
poft  himfelf  upon  Mount  A1  Hajun,  and  to  plant  the 
ftandard  there  j  ftri&ly  enjoining  him,  however,  not 
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to  ftir  from  thence  till  he  himfelf  arrived,  and  till  a  Arabia. 

proper  fignal  (liould  be  given  him  from  Saad  for  that  1 - v— 

purpofe.  Khaled  led  the  right  wing,  confiding  of  the 
Arabs  lately  converted,  with  which  he  was  to  poftefs 
himfelf  of  the  plain  of  Mecca.  Abu  Obeidah  com¬ 
manded  in  the  centre,  which  confifted  entirely  of  infan¬ 
try  ;  the  prophet  himfelf  remained  in  the  rear,  from 
whence  he  could  mod  eafily  defpatch  his  orders  to  all 
the  generals  as  occahon  fhould  require.  He  exprefsly 
prohibited  Khaled  and  all  his  other  officers  from  affing 
offenfively  unlefs  they  were  firft  attacked.  Things  be^ 
ing  in  this  fituation,  the  army  upon  a  fignal  given  put 
itfelf  immediately  in  motion.  'The  prophet  mounted  his 
camel  with  great  alacrity,  and  was  that  day  clothed  in 
red.  A1  Zobeir  purfued  the  route  affigned  him  with¬ 
out  oppofition  ;  nor  did  Saad  difeover  the  fainted  traces 
of  an  enemy  :  Ali  took  pofleftion  of  his  poft  without 
the  lots  of  a  man  ;  and  in  like  manner  Abu  Obeidah 
feized  on  the  iuburbs.  Khaled,  however,  in  his  march 
to  the  plain,  was  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  Koreiftr 
and  their  confederates,  whom  he  immediately  attacked 
and  defeated,  putting  28  of  them  to  the  fword.  NotMCCcata- 
centent  with  this,  he  purfued  them  into  the  town,  and  ken. 
msffacred  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  j  which  fo 
terrified  the  reft,  that  fome  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their 
lioufes,  while  others  fled  different  ways  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  mercilefs  and  impious  tyrant,  who  was 
now  become  mafter  of  the  city.  Thus  was  Mecca  re¬ 
duced,  with  the  lois  only  of  turn  men  on  the  fide  of  the 
impoftor. 

Mahomet  being  now  mafter  of  the  city,  made  his 
public  entry  into  it  exaftly  at  funrifing.  When  the  firft 
tumult  was  over,  he  went  in  proceflion  round  the  Caaba 
feven  times,  touching  the  corner  of  the  black  ftone  with 
the  ftaff  in  his  hand,  as  often  as  he  paffed  it,  with 
great  devotion.  'J  hen  he  entered  the  Caaba  j  where 
obferving  feveral  idols  in  the  form  <of  angels,  and  the 
ftatues  of  Abraham  and  Iftimael  with  the  arrows  of 
divination  in  their  hands,  he  caufed  them  all  to  be  de- 
ftroyed.  He  alfo  broke  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands 
a  wooden  pigeon,  that  had  long  been  efteemed  a  deity 
by  the  idolatrous  Koreifh.  Afterwards  entering  into 
the  interior  part  of  the  Caaba,  he  repeated  with  a  loud 
voice  the  form  ufed  at  this  day  by  the  Mahometans, 

“  Allah  Akbar,  God  is  great,”  &c.  turning  towards 
every  part  of  the  temple.  Then  he  prayed  between 
the  two  pillars  there,  with  two  inclinations,  as  well  as 
without  the  Caaba  ;  faying  to  thofe  that  attended  him, 

“  This  is  your  Kebla,  or  the  place  towards  which  you 
are  to  turn  your  faces  in  prayer.” 

Having  thus  effe61ually  fubdued  the  Koreifli,  put 
an  end  to  all  commotions,  and  purged  the  Caaba  of 
363  idols,  the  prophet’s  next  care  was  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  people.  Sending  therefore  for  fome 
of  the  principal  of  them,  he  afked  them  what  kind  of 
treatment  they  expected  from  him,  now  he  had  con¬ 
quered  them  ?  To  this  they  replied,  “  None  but  what 
is  favourable,  O  generous  brother:”  upon  which  he 
difmiiled  them,  telling  them  they  were  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  free  people.  After  this,  pretending  a  new  re¬ 
velation,  lie  reftored  the  keys  of  the  Caaba  to  Othman 
Ebn  Telha,  who  was  in  poffeftion  of  them  before  ;  and 
who  was  now  fo  much  affefted  by  this  piece  of  juftice, 
that  he  immediately  became  a  profelyte.  Next  day 
the  prophet  declared  Mecca  an  afylum,  and  publicly 

gave 
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Arabia,  gave  out  that  he  would  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
*■— ■y"—-'  power  the  inviolable  fecurily  of  the  place.  He  then 
was  folerunly  inaugurated  ;  after  which  he  profcribtd, 
according  to  fome,  fix  men  and  four  women,  according 
to  others,  eleven  men  and  one  woman  :  but  ot  thete  on¬ 
ly  three  men  and  one  woman  were  put  to  death  ;  the 
reft  being  pardoned  on  their  embracing  Mahometan- 
ifm,  and  one  woman  making  her  efcape.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  this  year  was  fpent  in  various  expeditions  againft 
different  tribes  of  the  Arabs,  which  were  in  general 
attended  with  fuccefs. 

The  9th  year  of  the  Hegira,  being  that  of  Chrift 
631,  is  called  by  the  Mahometans  the  year  of  Em- 
baffles  ;  for  the  Arabs,  who  had  hitherto  been  expedling 
the  iffue  of  the  war  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreilh, 
no  fooner  faw  that  tribe,  which  w'as  the  movt  confiderable 
of  the  whole,  fubmit  to  him,  than  they  began  to  come 
in  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  to  fend  embaffies  to 
make  their  fubmiffions  to  him,  both  while  at  Mecca 
and  after  his.  return  to  Medina,  whither  he  had  return¬ 
ed  foon  after  the  taking  of  Mecca  :  and  this  good  for- 
gj  tune  continued  without  interruption  to  the  year  632, 
Mahomet  when  the  famous  impoftor  breathed  his  laft,  having 
dies.  juft  reduced  under  his  fubje&ion  the  whole  peninfula 
of  Arabia,  and  being  ready  to  break  into  the  neighbour- 
61  ing  kingdoms  in  order  tofatisfy  his  ambition. 

Great  con-  Xhe  death  of  Mahomet  occafioned  fuch  a  confterna- 
fafion  on  his  tion  jn  Mecca,  that  the  governor  hid  himfflf,  fearing 
to  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  former  condu&  ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  upon  the  firft  arrival  of  this  melancholy 
news,  confidered  themfelves  as  deftitute  of  all  manner 
of  protetlion.  After  the  firlt  impreffions  of  their  fear, 
however,  were  over,  they  began  to  meditate  a  revolt  j 
but  were  prevented  by  one  Sohail  Ebn  Amru,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  man  of  the  Koreilh.  The  tumults  at  Medina,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  fo  eafily  appeafed.  The  news  of  this  fad 
event  were  no  fooner  publilhed  there,  than  a  number  of 
people  affembled  before  his  door,  crying  out,  “  How 
can  our  apoftle  be  dead  !  Our  interceffor,  our  media¬ 
tor  has  not  entirely  left  us  !  He  is  taken  up  into  hea¬ 
ven,  as  was  Ifa  (Jefus)  ;  therefore  he  (hall  not  be  buried.” 
This  was  confirmed  by  Omar  ;  who  drew  his  fword,  and 
fwore,  that  if  any  perfon  affirmed  Mahomet  to  be  dead, 
he  would  cut  off  his  hands  and  his  feet.  “  The  apof¬ 
tle  of  God  (fays  he)  is  not  dead  :  he  is  only  gone  for 
a  feafon,  as  Mofes  the  fon  of  Amram  was  gone  from 
the  people  of  Ifrael  for  40  days,  and  then  returned 
to  them  again.”  The  populace  therefore  kept  the  body 
above  ground,  even  after  the  belly  began  to  fwell  ; 
nor  could  the  prophet’s  uncle  A1  Abbas,  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  Upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  thefe  tranfaflions,  Abu  Beer  immediately  polled 
from  A1  Sonah,  another  quarter  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
poftulated  with  them  in  the  following  manner  :  “  Do 
you  worffiip  Mahomet,  or  the  god  of  Mahomet  ?  If 
the  latter,  he  is  immortal,  and  liveth  for  ever  but  if 
the  former,  you  are  in  a  manifeft  error,  for  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  dead.”  The  truth  of  this  affertion  he  immedi¬ 
ately  evinced  from  feveral  paffages  of  the  Koran,  in  fo 
clear  and  conclufive  a  manner,  that  he  not  only  fatisfied 
Omar,  but  calmed  the  minds  of  all  the  people. 

The  prophet  having  left  no  directions  concerning  a 
fucceffor,  very  warm  difputes  arofe  between  the  Moha- 
jerin  and  the  Anfars  about  the  right  of  electing  a  ca¬ 
liph.  The  former  infilled  on  having  that  right,  becaufe 


they  had  attended  Mahomet  in  his  flight  to  Medina  j  Arabia, 
and  the  others,  becaufe  they  had  fupported  him  when  »  * 

expelled  from  his  native  city,  &c.  In  lhort,  the  dif¬ 
putes  became  fo  hot,  that  an  open  rupiure  muft  have 
commenced,  had  not  they  been  terminated  by  a  propo- 
fal  that  each  party  Ihould  choofe  a  caliph.  This  amufed 
them  a  little  for  the  prefent ;  but  not  proving  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  Mohajerin,  Abu  Beer  propoled  two 
perfons,  Omar  and  Abu  Obeidah,  offering  to  fwear  al¬ 
legiance  to  him  on  whom  the  fuffrages  of  both  parties 
fliould  fall.  But  this  producing  no  decifion,  Omar  62 
fwore  fealty  to  Abu  Beer,  and  his  example  was  tollow-  Abu  Beer 
ed  by  alb  the  Moflems  on  the  fpot ;  upon  which  he  'vas^j^eeds 
acknowledged  both  by  the  Mohajerin  and  Anfars  as 
the  rightful  fucceffor  of  Mahomet.  ^ 

Thefe  tranfaflions,  however,  were  not  at  all  agree-  Ali  dilfatif- 
able  to  Ali,  who,  as  fon-in-law  to  the  prophet,  hadfied. 
undoubtedly  the  bell  title  to  the  fucceffion.  He  expof- 
tulated  with  Abu  Beer  about  the  manner  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  effefted  without  his  knowledge  j 
and  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  exigence  of  affairs 
would  not  admit  of  deliberation  j  and  that,  had  not  the 
eledlion  been  fo  fudden,  the  oppofite  party  would  haye 
wrtfted  the  power  entirely  out  of  their  hands.  Ali  was 
in  Fatima’s  apartment  when  Abu  Beer  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  eleCled  caliph  ;  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  expreffed  great  diffatisfaClion.  He  found  himfelf, 
however,  foon  obliged  to  change  his  note,  when  the  new 
caliph  fent  Omar  with  orders  to  burn  the  houfe  where 
he  and  his  friends  were  affembled,  in  cafe  he  did  not 
concur  in  fupporting  the  eleClion.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  his  forced  compliance  on  this  occafion,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  he  reckoned  himfelf  injured  ;  and  his 
pretenfions  were  thought  to  be  juft  by  a  great  number 
of  Moflems  :  which  notion  is  entertained  by  a  very 
confiderable  party  of  Mahometans  even  at  this  day  j 
and  thefe  are  called  Shiites  or  feBanes. 

Soon  after  Abu  Beer’s  acceffion,  many  of  the  Arabs 
refufed  to  pay  the  tribute  impofed  upon  them  by  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  even  attempted  to  fhake  off  his  yoke  alto¬ 
gether.  This  fo  alarmed  the  caliph  and  his  fubjeds  at 
Medina,  that,  fearing  a  general  revolt,  they  fent  all 
not  able  to  bear  arms  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  put  themfelves  in  as  good  a  pnfture  of 
defence  as  the  fliort  time  would  permit.  In  the  mean  5. 
time  Khaled  was  defpatched  with  an  army  of  4500  men  Rebellions 
to  reduce  the  rebels  :  and  he  foon  coming  up  with  them,  extinguilh- 
gave  them  a  total  defeat,  brought  off  a  vatt  quantity  of^1^  K‘hi* 
plunder,  and  made  many  of  their  children  Haves.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  this  ;  for  being  fent  by  Abu  Beer 
to  Maltk  Ebn  Noweirah,  an  eminent  perfon  among  the 
Arabs,  and  famous  for  his  fk.il l  in  poetry  as  well  as  his 
horfemanlhip  and  bravery,  to  bring  him  over  by  fair 
means,  he  immediately  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off. 

By  this  means,  indeed,  he  extinguilhed  all  the  remains 
of  rebellion  ;  but  rendered  himfelf  exceedingly  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  Abu  Beer,  who  would  have  put  him  to  death, 
had  not  Omar  ftrongly  interceded  for  him  :  for  Khaled 
had  greatly  exceeded  his  commiffion,  as  Maltk  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Mahometanifin,  and  had  offered  to  pay  the 
money.  This  was  not,  however,  the  only  piece  of  ler- 
vice  Khaled  performed  at  this  time  ;  he  alfo  defeated 
and  killed  Mofeilama,  who  had  let  up  for  a  prophet  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  even  wanted  to  take  the 
grand  impoftor  himfelf  into  company  with  him.  The 
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fame  general  likewife  defeated  and  difperfed  the  troops 
of  another  prophet,  called  Toleiah  Ebn  Kho wailed,  obli¬ 
ging  himfeif  to  remain  concealed  till  after  the  death  of 
Abu  Beer.  About  the  fame  time  another  body  of  re¬ 
bels  committed  great  diforders  in  the  province  of  Bah¬ 
rein.  Againft  thefe  Abu  Beer  defpatched  A1  Ola  at 
the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  who  foon  obliged 
them  to  return  to  Mahometanifm  ;  having  put  great 
numbers  of  them  to  the  fword,  and  plundered  their 
country  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

Abu  Beer  having  now  no  enemy  to  contend  with  in 
and  being  free  from  all  apprehensions  of  a  com- 
refolyed  next  to  turn  his  arms  again!!  the 
Greek  emperor.  Some  {kirmilhes  had  happened,  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  between  the  Modems  and 
Greeks  •,  in  one  of  which  Zeid,  a  Modem  commander, 
had  been  killed.  To  revenge  his  death,  his  fon  Ofa- 
nia  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  irruption  into  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Mahomet’s  deceafe.  This  enterprife 
the  caliph  ordered  him  to  go  on  with;  and  it  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Ofama  with  great  fuccefs.  He  entered 
Syria,  and  laid  wade  the  country,  doing  the  Greeks  a 
good  deal  of  damage  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  A- 
rabia  without  any  condderable  lofs. 

Soon  after  the  caliph  fent  Khaled  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  to  invade  Irak,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hira.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  The  king  A1  Mondar  A1 
Maghrur  loft  his  life  in  defence  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
the  kingdom  was  totally  deftroyed,  after  it  had  conti¬ 
nued  622  years  and  eight  months,  as  we  have  already 
hinted.  The  inhabitants  became  tributaries  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eutychius,  the  tribute  colleCted  on  this  oc- 
cafion  amounted  to  70,000  pieces  of  money.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A1  Makin,  was  the  firft  tribute  money  ever 
brought  to  Medina. 

The  exigence  of  the  caliph’s  affairs  in  Syria,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  fuffer  Khaled  long  to  remain  in  Irak. 
Before  the  departure  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
Abu  Beer  had  come  to  a  refolution  to  invade  Syria  ; 
and  finding  his  defign  approved  by  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  court,  he  fent  circular  letters  to  the  petty 
princes  of  Yaman,  the  chief  men  of  Mecca,  & c.  in¬ 
forming  them  of  his  intention  to  take  Syria  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  infidels;  acquainting  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  wras  an  aft  of  obedience  to  God.  To  thefe  letters 
they  paid  a  proper  regard  ;  and  in  a  very  fhort  time 
appeared  at  Medina  at  the  head  of  their  refpeCtive 
troops,  and  pitched  their  tents  round  the  city.  Here 
they  ftaid  till  the  Modem  army  deftined  to  aft  againft 
the  emperor  was  completely  formed,  and  in  a  capacity 
to  begin  its  march.  The  caliph  having  viewed  the 
troops  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  prayed  to  God  for 
fuccefs,  attended  the  generals  a  little  way  on  foot.  As 
the  generals  were  on  horfeback,  they  could  not  forbear 
expreffing  their  uneafinefs  at  the  caliph’s  thus  demean¬ 
ing  himfeif;  but  he  told  them,  that  it  fignified  little 
whether  they  walked  on  foot  or  rode,  as  they  had  all 
the  fame  views,  viz.  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  religion.  At  parting,  he  addreffed  Yezid 
Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  whom  he  had  inverted  with  the  fu- 
preme  command,  in  the  following  manner:  “Take 
care,  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  to  treat  your  men  with 
tendernefs  and  lenity.  Confult  with  your  officers  on 
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all  preffing  occafions,  and  encourage  them  to  face  the  Arabia. 

enemy  with  bravery  and  refolution.  It  you  (hall  hap-  - /— — ' 

pen  to  be  viftorious,  deftroy  neither  old  people,  wo¬ 
men,  nor  children.  Cut  down  no  palm  trees,  nor  burn 
anv  fields  of  corn.  Spare  all  fruit  trees,  and  flay  no 
cattle  but  fuck  as  you  ftiall  take  for  your  own  ufe\ 

Adhere  always  inviolably  to  your  engagements,  and 
put  none  of  the  religious  perfons  you  {hall  meet  with 
in  monafteries  to  the  fword.  Offer  no  violence  to  the 
places  they  ferve  God  in.  As  for  thofe  members  of 
the  fynagogues  of  Satan  who  /have  their  crowns,  cleave 
their  Ikulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter,  except  they  em¬ 
brace  Iflamifm  (Mahometanifm),  or  pay  tribute.” 

The  Greek  emperor  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Modem  army  ;  however,  he  made  all 
neceffary  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  fent  out  a 
detachment  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Thefe  having 
fallen  in  with  the  Arabs,  a  battle •enfued,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  1  200,  while  the 
Arabs  loft  only  1  20  men.  This  was  fucceeded  by  a 
great  many  Ikirmifhes,  in  which  the  Moflems  were  ge¬ 
nerally  victorious.  The  rich  fpoil  taken  on  thefe  oc¬ 
cafions  were  fent  as  a  prefent  to  the  caliph;  who  having 
acquainted  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  with  his  good  fuc¬ 
cefs,  they  were  thereby  fo  elated,  that  they  furniftred 
him  with  a  ftr<>ng  reinforcement,  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  into  Syria.  The  Greek  emperor,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  ordered  another  body  of  his  troops 
to  advance  towards  the  frontiers,  they  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  engaging  the  Modem  army  under  Abu  Obei- 
dah,  a  perfon  of  great  piety,  but  little  experience  in  rhe  Mof- 
war.  Him  they  totally  defeated;  and  Abu  Beer  waslemsde- 
fo  much  provoked  at  his  defeat,  that  he  deprived  himteated‘ 
of  the  command,  which  was  given  to  Khaled,  who  was 
for  this  purpofe  recalled  from  Irak.  That  general’s 
firft  exploit  was  the  reduction  of  Boftra,  a  very  rich  and 
populous  city  of  Syria  Damafcena  ;  which,  however, 
he  accomplifhed  by  treachery  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms.  Having  left  a  garrilon  of  420  men  in  Boftra, 
and  being  joined  by  Abu  Obeidah’s  forces,  he  laid  . 
liege  to  Damafcus  with  an  army  of  45,000  men.  This  £)amafcus 
fo  alarmed  the  emperor,  that  he  defpatched  an  army  ofbefieged. 
100,000  men,  commanded  by  one  Werdan,  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  that  city.  Khaled,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  this  formidable  army,  was  for  marching  immediate¬ 
ly  with  all  his  forces,  and  giving  them  battle ;  but  this 
was  oppofed  by  Abu  Obeidah,  as  it  would  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  Damafcus  to  procure  frelh  fupplies  both 
of  arms  and  provifions,  and  conlequently  render  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  place  more  difficult.  It  was,  therefore, 
at  laft  agreed,  that  a  body  of  troops  {hould  be  detached 
under  Derar  Ebn  A1  Wazar,  an  excellent  officer,  and 
an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Chriftians  (as  indeed  were 
all  the  Mortem  generals  except  Abu  Obeidah),  to  fight 
the  enemy,  whilft  the  fiege  was  carried  on  by  the  two 
generals. 

Khaled,  fearing  left  Derar’s  furious  zeal  and  hatred 
to  the  Chriftians  (hould  prove  fatal  to  his  troops,  told  defeated 
him  before  his  departure,  that  though  they  were  com- with  great 
manded  to  fight  for  the  propagation  of  their  religion, {laughter, 
yet  they  were  not  allowed  to  throw  away  the  lives  of 
their  men;  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  retire  to  the 
main  body  of  the  armv,  in  cafe  he.  found  himfeif  pref- 
fed  bv  a  fuperior  force.  But  Derar,  deaf  to  this  falu- 
tary  admonition,  with  his  fmall  body  of  troops  ruftied 
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upon  the  whole  Chriftian  army,  notwithftanding  the 
vaft  difproportion  of  numbers.  He  charged  them, 
however,  with  fuch  bravery,  that  he  penetrated  to  the 
fpot  where  the  general  gave  his  orders,  killed  the  ftand- 
ard-bearer,  and  carried  off  the  flandard  itfelf,  in  which 
was  a  crofs  richly  adorned  with  precious  itones.  Nay, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  put  Werdan’s  army 
to  flight,  had  not  the  general’s  fon,  the  commandant 
of  Hems,  arrived  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  with 
a  body  of  10,000  men  ;  with  which  he  attacked  the 
Modems  fo  brilkly  in  the  rear,  that  he  forced  them  to 
retire,  and  took  Derar  himfelf  prifoner.  This  fo  dif- 
couraged  them,  that  they  would  have  taken  to  their 
heels,  had  not  Rafi  Ebn  Omeirah  animated  them  with 
the  following  words  :  “  What !  do  not  you  know,  that 
whoever  turns  his  back  upon  his  enemies  offends  God 
and  his  prophet  ?  and  that  the  prophet  declared  the 
gates  of  paradife  ftiouid  be  open  to  none  but  fuch  as 
fought  for  religion  ?  Come  on  !  I  will  go  before  you. 
If  your  captain  be  dead,  or  taken  prifoner,  yet  your 
God  is  alive,  and  fees  what  you  do.”  This  exhortation 
had  fuch  an  effect  upon  his  troops,  that  returning  to 
the  charge,  they  maintained  their  ground  with  unpa¬ 
ralleled  bravery,  till  Khaled  arrived  with  a  confide- 
rable  body  of  infantry  and  1000  horfe.  The  arrival 
of  this  general  foon  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  A 
party  of  the  imperial  army  went  over  to  the  Moflems, 
and  the  reft  took  to  their  heels.  Derar  alfo  was  re¬ 
taken,  and  carried  off  in  triumph.  However,  Wer- 
dan  having  colle&ed  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  for¬ 
ces,  and  received  a  reinforcement  from  the  emperor, 
found  his  army  ft  ill  to  amount  to  70,000  men,  with 
which  he  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Damafcus.  They  were  attended  with  ftill  worfe 
fuccefs  in  this  fecond  attempt  than  they  had  been  be¬ 
fore  ;  being  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  50,000 
men,  fo  that  they  were  no  more  in  a  condition  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  thing  •,  and,  in  eonfequence  of  this,  the  city 
was  foon  taken,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  befieged. 

This  difaftrous  event  happened  in  the  year  634  ;  and 
the  very  day  that  Damafcus  was  taken,  Abu  Beer  died 
of  a  confumption  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
fuceeeded  by  Omar,  who  was  proclaimed  caliph  that 
very  day  ;  and  the  firft  title  afligned  him  was,  The  ca¬ 
liph  of  the  caliph  of  the  opoftle  of  God.  But  the  Arabs 
confidering,  that  by  the  additions  to  be  continually 
made  at  the  acceflion  of  every  new  caliph,  the  title 
would  become  too  long,  they  with  one  voice  faluted 
him,  Emperor  of  the  believers  ;  which  illuftrious  title 
defeended  afterwards  to  his  fucceffors  by  a  kind  of  in- 
conteftable  right. 

The  new  caliph  was  no  fooner  fettled  than  he  repla¬ 
ced  Abu  Obeidah  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  being  greatly  difpleafed  with  the  cruel  and  blood- 
thirfty  difpoiition  of  Khaled.  He  alfo  commanded  A- 
bu  Obeidah  to  have  an  eye  upon  P.ileftine,  and  to  in¬ 
vade  it  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  Khaled  bore 
his  difgrace  with  great  magnanimity  •,  and  fwore,  that 
though  he  had  always  had  the  greateft  regard  for  Abu 
Beer,  and  the  utmoft  averfion  to  Omar,  he  would  fub- 
mit  to  God’s  will,  and  obey  the  new  caliph  as  the  law¬ 
ful  fucceffor  of  Mahomet.  The  Modem  forces  in  the 
mean  time  having  made  all  proper  difpofitions  for  im¬ 
proving  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  Abu  Obei- 


dah  fent  a  detachment  of  500  horfe  to  a  place  called  Arabia. 
Dair  Abel  Kodos,  about  30  miles  from  Damafcus,  to  '  v 
plunder  the  Chriftians  there.  In  this  place  there  lived 
a  prieft  fo  eminent  for  his  fanflity,  that  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  people  of  all  ranks  reforted  to  him  for  his  bleffing 
and  inftru&ion.  When  any  perfon  of  diftindlion  mar¬ 
ried,  he  took  with  him  his  new  ipoufe,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  holy  man’s  benedidlion.  The  fame  of  this 
prieft’s  fandlity  drew  fuch  numbers  of  people  to  that 
place  every  Eafter,  that  a  great  fair  was  kept  annually 
at  his  houfe,  to  which  were  brought  vaft  quantities  of 
the  richeft  filk,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  When  the  Arabs 
drew  near  to  this  place,  to  which  they  were  conducted 
by  a  Chriftian,  they  were  informed  that  the  governor 
of  Tripoli  had  married  his  daughter  to  a  perfon  ot  di- 
ftindtion,  who  had  carried  his  lady  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  prieft.  She  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  jCCO 
men  ;  befides  which,  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Copts,  and 
Armenians,  at  that  time  affembltd  about  the  monafte- 
ry,  amounted  to  10,000.  Notwithftanding  this,  the 
Moflem  commander  determined  to  carry  oft’ the  lady  ;  Governor 
and  having  told  his  men,  that  they  iliould  either  enjoy  ofTripoh’s 
the  riches  of  the  Chriftians,  or  the  plealures  of  para-  f'au§'jtr 
dife,  he  commanded  them  to  fall  on  the  enemy.  The 
impetuofity  of  thefe  enthufiafts  at  firft  bore  all  down 
before  them  ;  but  the  Chriftians,  perceiving  they  were 
but  a  handful  of  men,  furrounded  them  on  all  fides, 
and  refolved  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  their  temerity. 

But  Abu  Obeidah,  being  informed  of  their  dangerous 
fituation,  immediately  defpatched  Khaled  with  a  ftrong 
detachment  to  the  relief  of  his  diftreffed  countrymen. 

The  eonfequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Chriftians  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  the  unhappy  lady  carried  off, 
with  40  maids  that  waited  upon  her,  as  well  as  all  the 
wealth  brought  to  the  above-mentioned  fair  \  among 
which  were  many  rich  garments  curioufly  wrought, 
and  in  particular  one  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  our 
Saviour.  All  thefe  were  fold  for  ten  times  their  weight 
of  gold  to  fume  of  the  opulent  Arabs  of  Yaman.  The 
young  lady  was  given  to  Abdallah,  who  kept  her  to 
the  reign  of  Yezid.  Of  this  advantage  Abu  Obei¬ 
dah  ftnt  notice  to  the  caliph  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
alfo  acquainted  him  that  fome  of  his  men  had  drunk  74 
wine.  Thefe  delinquents,  by  the  advice  of  Ali,  had  Punifhn.ent 
each  of  them  8o  ftripes  bellowed  upon  the  foies  of|lt^nme  ( 
their  feet:  after  which,  many  others,  who  had  never 
been  fufpefled  of  drinking  this  prohibited  liquor,  made  wine, 
a  voluntary  confeffion,  and  received  the  fame  chaftife- 
ment. 

'The  Modem  general  next  fet  about  reducing  the 
principal  furtreffes  in  Syria,  and  foon  became  mailer  of 
Kinnifrin,  Baalbcc,  Adtftan,  Shaizar,  and  Hems  ;  on 
the  news  of  which,  the  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  re- 
folving  if  poffible  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  cruel  and  unpro¬ 
voked  ravages  of  thefe  barbarian*,  fent  agair.lt  them  an 
army  of  240,000  men,  commanded  by  one  Manuel, 
whom  the  Arabs  called  Mahan.  But  this  vaft  multitude  75 
was  utterly  defeated  by  Khaled  •,  upon  w  hom  Abu  O-  The  Greeks 
beidali  conferred  the  fupreme  command,  on  account  of  jj0* 
his  fuptrior  (kill  in  military  affairs.  This  battle  was  yermouk. 
fought  near  a  village  called  Yermouk  ;  and,  according 
to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  the  Chriftians  had  150,000 
men  killed  and  40,000  taken  prifoners,  while  the  Mo¬ 
dems  loll  no  more  than  4030  men. 

The  defeat  at  Ycrmouk  was  immediately  followed 
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Arabia,  by  the  lofs  of  the  whole  province  of  Paleftine.  The 

‘  -  reduftion  of  Jerufalem  was  one  of  its  firft  confequences  ; 

O  nar^vifits  an<^  ^rnar»  being  apprifed  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
Terufakm  immediately  fet  out  to  vifit  that  holy  place,  at  the  re- 
qued,  it  is  faid,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  caliph  was 
attended  in  his  journey  by  a  numerous  retinue,  moll  of 
whom  afterwards  returned  home.  He  rode  upon  a  red 
camel,  and  carried  with  him  two  Tacks,  one  of  which 
contained  a  fort  of  provifion  confiding  of  barley,  rice, 
or  wheat,  fodden  and  unhulked,  and  the  other  fruits. 
Before  him  he  had  a  leather  bottle,  very  neceffary  in 
thefe  defert  countries  to  put  water  in  ;  and  behind  him 
a  wooden  platter.  Before  he  left  the  place  where  he 
had  relied  the  preceding  night,  he  condantlv  faid  the 
morning  prayer;  after  which  he  addreffed  himfelf  to 
his  attendants  in  a  devout  ftr.iin,  always  uttering  be¬ 
fore  them  fome  pious  ejaculations.  Then  he  commu¬ 
nicated  his  provifion  to  them  ;  every  one  of  his  fellow 
travellerseating  with  him  out  of  the  fame  platter,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  didinftion.  His  clothes  were  made  of 
camels  hair,  and  were  in  a  very  tattered  condition  ; 
nor  could  any  thing  be  more  mean  or  fordid  than  the 
figure  he  made.  On  the  road  he  didributed  jullice 
among  his  fubjefts ;  concerning  which  we  have  feveral 
77  anecdotes  ;  but  that  moll  to  his  honour  is  the  follow- 
Aneeclote  Jng  ;  Having  obferved  fome  poor  tributaries  expofed 
«fhiin.  ti)e  |ieaj.  ,,f  t]ie  fun>  a  very  cruel  punidiment  in  thofe 

hot  countries,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  the  fum  de¬ 
manded  of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  releafed  ;  tel¬ 
ling  his  attendants,  that  he  once  heard  the  apodle  of 
God  fay,  “  Do  not  afflift  men  in  this  world  ;  for  thofe 
who  do  fo,  God  Ihall-punilh  in  hell  fire  at  the  day  of 
judgment.”  His  orders  were  immediately  executed, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  opprelfors ;  and  the  caliph 
continued  his  route.  On  the  confines  of  Syria  he  was 
met  by  Abu  Obeidah  attended  by  an  efcort,  who  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  Modem  camp,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmoll  demondrations  of  joy  ;  and 
from  thence  to  Jerufalem.  The  morning  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  he  faid  prayers  and  preached  to  the  troops.  In 
his  fermon  he  repeated  the  following  pallage  out  of  the 
Koran.  “  Whomfover  God  (hall  direft,  he  Ihall  be 
rightly  direfted  ;  and  whomfoever  he  (hall  caufe  to 
err,  thou  (halt  not  find  any  to  defend  or  to  direft:.” 
Upon  this  a  Chridian  rofe  up,  and  faid  aloud  twice, 
“  God  caufes  no  one  to  err.”  Omar  made  no  anfvver 
to  him,  but  commanded  the  M  iflems  near  him  to 
flrike  ofF  the  infidel’s  head  if  he  repeated  thofe  words 
again  ;  but  the  pried  took  care  to  give  him  no  further 
interruption.  After  the  condufion  of  his  fermon,  he 
pitched  his  tent,  made  of  hair,  within  fight  of  the  ci¬ 
ty  :  then  he  figned  the  articles  of  capitulation  ;  by 
which  the  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion,  the  pofi'eflion  of  their  properties, 
and  his  proteftion. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  being  figned,  Omar,  in 
purfuance  of  his  engagements,  gave  the  inhabitants  a 
fchedule,  by  which  thev  were  fecured  in  the  full  pof- 
fefllon  of  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon  :  after  which 
the  gates  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  entered  the  town. 
He  was  waited  upon  by  the  patriarch  Sophronius, 
with  whom  he  converfed  familiarlv.  and  afked  him 
many  queflions  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  fird  places  thev  vifited  was  the  temple  of 
ihe  refurreftion,  in  the  midft  of  which  Omar  fat  down; 
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and  when  the  hour  of  prayer  was  come,  told  the  pa-  Arabia, 
triarch  he  had  a  mind  to  pray,  and  defired  him  to  (how  — y 
him  a  place  for  that  purpofe.  Sophronius  told  him  he 
might  do  fo  where  he  was  ;  but  this  he  abfolutely  re- 
fufed.  Then  the  patriarch  led  him  to  St  Condantine’s 
church  ;  but  he  likewife  declined  praying  there.  At 
lad  he  faid  his  prayers  upon  one  of  the  deps  of  the  ead 
gate  of  the  church  ;  telling  the  patriarch  afterwards, 
that  had  he  prayed  in  any  of  the  churches,  the  Mo¬ 
dems  would  infallibly  have  taken  it  from  them,  which, 
he  laid,  they  might  attempt  as  it  was,  and  therefore 
gave  him  a  paper  wherein  ihe  Modems  were  com¬ 
manded  not  to  pray  on  the  deps  of  St  Condantine’s 
church  in  any  numbers,  but  only  one  by  one.  After 
this  he  defired  the  patriarch  to  (how  him  a  place  where 
he  might  ereft  a  mofque  ;  and  was  conduced  to  the 
place  where  Jacob’s  (lone  lay,  on  which  he  dept  when 
he  faw  the  vifion  of  the  ladder.  ^  This  done  had  bemr 
hitherto  (lighted,  and  no  building  differed  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  upon  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  our  Saviour’s  prophecy, 
that  the  habitation  of  the  Jews  diould  be  left  unto 
them  delolate,  and  that  not  one  done  fhould  be  left 
upon  another.  In  confequeuce  of  this  negleft  it  was 
entirely  covered  with  dirt,  which  the  caliph  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  carry  away  in  his  veft  ;  and  the  Modems 
foon  hadening  to  affid  him,  the  done  was  cleared  in  a 
very  (hort  time.  We  are  told  by  Theopbanes,  that 
when  Omar  entered  the  temple  of  the  refurreftion,  he 
was  clad  in  fuch  mean  and  dirty  apparel,  that  the  pa¬ 
triarch  took  great  offence  at  his  appearance,  and  with 
much  difficulty  at  lad  prevailed  upon  him  to  put  on 
fome  clean  linen  and  clothes  till  his  own  could  be  wafh- 
ed.  The  fame  author  relates,  that  when  the  patriarch 
fird  faw  Omar  in  that  place,  he  could  not  forbear  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “  This  is  of  a  truth  the  abomination  of  de- 
folation,  fpoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  dandtftg 
in  the  holy  place  !”  Thefe  words,  as  Mr  Ockley  ima¬ 
gines,  being  overheard  by  the  Modems,  they  trumped 
up  a  dory  of  the  patriarch’s  having  owned  that  the 
conquell  of  Jerufalem  by  Omar  was  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Daniel ;  and  that  an  ancient  prophecy  was 
kept  in  Jerufalem  concerning  Omar,  wherein  his  per- 
fon  was  deferibed,  his  name  and  religion  fpecified,  and 
he  declared  to  be  the  only  man  that  could  reduce  that 
city. 

Before  the  caliph  left  Syria,  he  divided  that  country 
into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which,  that  lay  between  Hafi- 
ran  or  Auian  and  Aleppo,  which  was  not  perfectly 
conquered,  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
giving  him  the  drifted  orders  to  reduce  it  as  foon  as 
podible.  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian  was  commanded  to 
take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  other,  which  compre¬ 
hended  Paledine,  and  the  fea  coad,  and  to  make  him¬ 
felf  abfoluto  mader  of  it,  having  a  body  of  troops  af- 
figned  him  for  that  pumofe.  He  alfo  dirtfted  Amru 
Ebn  A1  As  to  invade  Egvpt,  then  in  a  very  languifli- 
ing  condition,  with  a  bodv  of  Modem  forces.  After 
having  r  ade  thefe  difpofitions  for  extending  li is  con-  7S 
queds,  Omar  fet  out  for  Medina,  where  he  arrived  in  returns 
perfeft  health,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  whoto  Medina, 
apprehended,  from  his  long  day  at  Jerufalem,  that  he 
had  intended  to  fix  his  refidence  there. 

Soon  after  Omar’s  departure,  Yezid  advanced  to 
Cagfare a  ;  but  f  und  the  place  fo  firong  that  he  was 
obliged  to  Continue  fome  time  in  a  date  of  inaftion. 

Abu 
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Abu  Obeidah,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  towards 
Aleppo,  the  citadel  of  which  was  at  that  time  the 
ftrongeft  in  Syria.  The  citizens  were  firuck  with  the 
utmoft  confternalion  at  his  approach.  They  had  at 
that  time  two  governors,  who  were  brothers,  and  re- 
fided  in  the  caftle,  which  was  filuated  at  a  little  di- 
ftance  from  the  city.  The  names  of  thefe  two  gover¬ 
nor?,  who  were  of  very  different  difpofition«,  were 
Youkinna  and  John.  Their  father,  by  the  emperor 
Heraclius’s  appointment,  prefided  over  all  that  trafl 
which  lay  betwixt  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  ;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  chief  management  of  affairs  de¬ 
volved  upon  Youkinna,  his  brother  John  fpending  his 
time  rneftlv  in  devotion  and  a£ls  of  charity.  He  would 
therefore  gladly  have  prevailed  upon  Youkinna  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace  from  the  Arabs  with  money,  rather  than 
make  his  country  a  fcene  of  blood  and  ravages  ;  but 
this  not  fuiting  the  martial  genius  of  Youkinna,  he 
armed  a  confiderable  number  of  the  citizens,  among 
whom  were  feveral  Chriftian  Arabs,  and  diftribured 
money  among  them.  He  then  told  his  men  that  he 
intended  to  a£l  offenfively  again!!  the  Arabs,  and  even 
to  engage  them  if  poflible  before  they  drew  too  near. 
To  infpire  them  with  the  greater  refolution,  he  ob- 
ftrved,  that  the  Modem  army  was  divided  into  feveral 
bodies  3  one  of  which  had  orders  to  befiege  Ccefarea, 
another  to  march  to  Damafcus,  and  the  third  to 
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ed,  he  was  obliged  to  fuflain  an  attack  from  the  Arabs,  Arabia, 
in  which  he  loft  3000  men.  The  adlion  was  no  focner 
ended  than  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  brought  out  forty 
of  Youkinna’s  men,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity  de¬ 
livered  them  into  Abu  Obtidah’s  bands.  Of  thefe 
feven  embraced  Mahometanifm,  and  the  reft  were  be¬ 
headed. 

Immediately  after  Youkinna  had  (hut  himfelf  up  in  He  is  tefi? 
thfe  caftle,  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Moflem  ged  in  the 
camp,  wherein  it  was  deliberated  what  meafures  wereCita~e^ 
to  be  purfued  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Khaled  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  caftle  ought  immediately  to  be 
attacked  with  all  the  Arab  forces,  before  the  emperor 
had  time  to  fend  them  any  aflillance.  This  advice  was 
followed  by  Abu  Obeidah,  who  caufed  the  citadel  to 
be  immediately  inverted  ;  and  foon  after  he  had  fur- 
rounded  it  with  all  his  forces,  made  a  moft  vigorous  af- 
fault.  The  befieged  defended  themftlves  with  great 
bravery,  and  after  a  very  warm  difpute  drove  the  enemy 
into  their  camp  ;  and  as  they  threw  a  great  many  ftor.es 
out  of  their  military  engines,  many  of  the  Modems 
were  killed,  and  a  much  greater  number  wounded.  This 
encouraged  Youkinna  to  make  a  fallv  with  a  ftronjr 
party  of  the  garrifon  the  following  night.  The  fires 


p,  and  the  befiegers 


vade  Egypt.  Having  thus  animated  his  troops, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  1  2,000  of  them,  and  march- 
79  ed  forwards  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  motions, 
k  Modem  Abu  Obeidah,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fent  before  him 
letachment  Caab  Ebn  Damarah,  with  1030  men  :  giving  him  ex- 
FoukInnaDy  Pre^s  or£fers  n°t  t0  %ht  till  he  had  received  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy.  Youkinna’s  fpies  difeovered  Caab 
and  his  men  refting  themfelves  and  watering  their  horfes 
without  the  leaf!  apprehenfion  of  danger  j  of  which  the 
general  being  apprifed,  he  ported  one  part  of  his  troops 
in  ambufeade,  and  with  the  other  attacked  the  Mof- 
lems.  The  Arabs  behaved  with  their  ufual  valour 3  and 
at  firft  repulfed  the  Chriftians,  notwithftanding  their 
fuperiority  in  numbers 3  but  being  attacked  by  the 
troops  that  lay  in  ambufh,  they  were  at  lad  forced  to 
retire  j  having  1 70  killed,  and  almoft  all  the  reft 
g0  wounded. 

Meppofub-  After  Youkinna’s  departure,  the  inhabitants  of  A- 
i*its  to  Abuleppo,  confidering  the  calamities  that  awaited  them  if 
Obeidah.  their  city  (hould  be  taken  by  ftorm,  fubmitted  with¬ 
out  delay  to  Abu  Obeidah,  and  were  taken  under  the 
proteflion  of  the  caliph.  .This  difagreeable  news  be¬ 
ing  communicated  to  Youkinna,  he  polled  home  with 
all  poflible  expedition,  left  an  attempt  fhould  be  made 
on  the  caftle  in  his  abfence.  On  his  arrival  at  Alep¬ 
po,  he  was  fo  highly  incenfed  againfl  the  inhabitants, 
that  he  threatened  them  with  death  if  they  did  not  dif- 
annul  the  treaty  with  the  Arabs,  and  deliver  up  the 
authors  of  it  into  his  hands.  This  demand  not  being 
immediately  complied  with,  he  fell  upon  the  citizens 
with  great  fury,  and  killed  300  of  them  3  among  whom 
was  his  brother  John,  whofe  head  he  caufed  to  be 
ftruck  off,  charging  him  with  being  the  author  and 
abettor  of  the  late  pernicious  fcheme.  He  would  have 
made  a  much  greater  Daughter,  had  not  the  Moflem 
army  at  that  inftant  arrived  before  the  town  3  upon 
which  Youkinna  retired  into  the  caftle  with  a  confide¬ 
rable  body  of  troops  3  but  before  this  could  be  effedl- 
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being  then  out  in  the  Moflem  cam 
not  expedting  fuch  an  unfeafunable  vifit,  6d  cf  them 
were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  50  taken  prifoners.  You¬ 
kinna,  however,  being  briikly  attacked  by  Khaled,  who 
foon  drew  together  a  body  of  troops  to  oppofe  him,  loft 
about  100  men  in  his  retreat.  The  next  day,  he  caufed 
the  prifoners  to  be  beheaded  in  fight  of  the  Moflem 
camp  3  and  receiving  advice  that  a  llrong  party  of  A- 
rabian  cavalry  was  fent  out  to  forage,  he  ordered  a 
body  of  his  horfe  to  drive  them  to  their  camp  3  which 
they  accordingly  did,  killed  1 30  of  them,  feized  all 
their  camels,  horfes,  &c.  and  then  retired  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Here  they  propofed  to  remain  concealed  till  the 
following  night,  and  then  return  to  the  caftle  ;  but 
Abu  Obeidah,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
detached  Khaled  and  Derar  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
purfue  the  Greeks,  and  revenge  the  late  affront.  Kha- 
ied,  being  informed  of  the  route  the  Chriftians  had  ta¬ 
ken,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  only  pafs  by  which  they 
could  return  to  the  caftle  ;  and  having  pofted  there  a 
body  of  his  men  whofe  courage  he  could  depend  upon, 
took  300  of  the  Greeks  prifoners  as  they  attempted 
to  return,  and  put  all  the  reft  to  the  fword.  The  next 
morning,  to  retaliate  Youkinna’s  cruelty,  the  prifoners 
were  all  brought  out  and  beheaded  in  fight  of  the  gar¬ 
rifon. 


Notwithftanding  this  difafter,  Youkinna  made  feve-His  v;^0r- 
ral  Tallies  with  good  fuccefs,  wherein  he  killed  a  great  0us  defence 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  haraffed  them  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  Abu  Obeidah  found  himfelf  obliged,  for 
his  greater  fecurity,  to  remove  his  camp  to  about  a 
mile’s  diftance  from  the  caftle  3  by  which  manoeuvre 
he  likewife  hoped  that  Youkinna  would  be  lefs  upon 
his  guard.  Herein,  however,  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken  :  for  the  Greek  commander,  by  the  prudent  mea¬ 
fures  he  took,  eluded  all  furprife  :  and  though  Abu 
Obeidah  continued  the  fiege  for  four  months  after  the 
laft  mentioned  blow  given  to  the  garrifon  by  Kha¬ 
led,  yet  he  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  it  at  laft.  Having  nothing  ma'erial  to  write 
to  the  caliph,  he  remained  a  long  time  filent  3  at  which 
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Omar  being  very  milch  concerned,  wrote  to  him,  defir- 
an  account  of  the  affairs  in  Syria.  Abu  Obeidali 
acquainted  him  that  the  city  of  Aleppo  had  fubmitted 


to  him  5  and  that  the  citadel  was  the  only  place  which 


ftratasrera. 


diers  of  the  garrifon,  however,  were  at  lad  alarmed, 


and  {unrounded  the  Arabs,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
perilling,  when  K haled  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  cavalry,  On  the  fight  of  that  general,  who 


was  now  grown  terrible  to  the  Chriflians,  the  befieged  Arabia. 

threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrer.dered  at  diferetion. ' - v — ■ 

Youkinna  and  fome  of  the  principal  officers  turned  Ma-_ 


hometans,  in  order  to  fave  their  poffeffions  }  and  the^0^™1* 
caftle,  being  taken  by  dorm,  was  pillaged  by  the  Mo-' 

Hems.  Dames  acquired  great  glory  by  this  exploit  y. 
and,  out  of  complaifance  to  him,  the  army  did  not  de¬ 
camp  from  Aleppo  till  he  and  his  men  were  perfectly 
cured  of  their  wounds. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Aleppo,  Abu 
Obeidali  intended  to  march  to  Antioch  j  but  was  di¬ 
verted  bv  Youkinna,  who  was  now  become  a  violent 
enemy  to  the  Chridians.  He  told  tire  Modem  gene¬ 
ral,  that  his  conqued  of  that  part  of  the  country  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  reduflion  of  Azaz,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  where  Theodorus,  Youkin- 
na’s  coufin-german,  was  commandant.  This  fortreis  he 
propofed  to  become  mader  of,  by  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  100  Arab  horfe,  dreffed  in  the  Greek  habit, 
who  were  to  attend  him  to  Azaz.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  to  alfure  Theodoras  that  he  was  dill  in 
reality  a  Chridian,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  to 
efcape  from  the  Modem  camp.  But  to  make  his  dory 
more  probable,  Abu  Obeidah  was  to  fend  after  him  a 
detachment  cf  loco  horfe,  who  were  to  pur, rue  him 
as  far  as  Morah,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Azaz,  with  orders  to  pod  themfelves  there  ;  from 
whence,  if  fuch  a  meafure  Ihould  be  found  ncceffary, 
they  might  eafily  advance  to  Azaz,  to  facilitate  the 
conqued  of  that  place.  To  this  fcheme  Abu  Obeidah 
agreed  ;  but  Youkinna  with  all  his  men  were  immedi-  gg. 
ately  taken  prifoners  by  Theodorus,  who  had  been  in- He  is  taken 
formed  of  the  whole  affair  by  a  ipy  in  the  Modem  camp,  prifor.er 
who  had  fent  him  a  letter  by  a  pigeon.  The  fortreis,  «n^roi^ht 
however,  was  foon  reduced,  and  \  oukinna  regained  e 

liberty  ;  but  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner  a  fecond  time, 
and  brought  before  his  old  mader  Heraclius,  who  then 
redded  at  Antioch.  He  told  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
only  pretended  to  embrace  Mahomelanifm,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  do  his  imperial  majedy  the  more  effential  fer- 
vice  ;  and  fo  far  gained  upon  him,  that  he  was  foon  af¬ 
ter  appointed  governor  of  that  city  •,  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  Arabs  were  put  in  poffefiion  of  it 
by  his  treachery.  _  _ 

The  emperor  being  quite  disheartened  at}  his  conti-  Attempt  to 
nual  bad  fuceefs,  it  was  fuggeded  to  him  by  the  king  affaffinate 
of  Ghaffan,  who  had  ded  to  him  for  refuge,  as  we°n,”mi1- 
have  already  obferved,  that,  however  defperate  his  af-camts’ 
fairs  might  be,  they  would  be  perfectly  redored  by  the 
affaffmation  of  the  caliph.  This  piece  of  fervice  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  perform  for  the  emperor ;  and  defpatched 
one  Watliek  Ebn  Mofafer,  an  Arab  of  his  tribe,  and  a 
refolute  young  man,  to  Medina  for  that  purpofe.  Wa- 
thek,  fome  time  after  his  arrival  there,  having  obferved 
the  caliph  to  fall  adeep  under  a  tree,  on  which  lie  had 
placed  himfelf  fo  as  not  to  be  obferved  by  any  one,-  drew 
1) is  dagger,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  dabbing  him  ; 
but,  as  the  Arab  writers  tell  us,  he  was  deterred  by  a 
lion,  who  walked  round  the  caliph,  and  licked  his  feet 
till  he  awoke,  after  which  he  indantly  went  away.  1  his 
druclc  Walhek  with  a  profound  reverence  for  Omar  j 
he  came  down  from  his  tree  where  he  had  been  confin¬ 
ed  by  the  lion,  confeffed  his  defign,  and  embraced  the 
Mahometan  religion.  _  SS 

Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Antioch,  Abu  Obeidah  The  Greek* 

fent  defeated. 


held  cut  in  all  that  country,  before  which  he  had  lod; 
a  great  number  of  men,  which,  he  faid,  had  induced 
him  to  think  of  railing  the  liege,  and  moving  with  his 
army  in  that  track  which  lay  between  Antioch  and  A- 
leppo.  This  news  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
caliph,  who  commanded  his  general  to  continue  the 
liege  at  all  events,  and  fent  him  a  reinforcement  of  Arab 
troops,  together  with  70  camels,  to  allift  the  infantry  in 
their  march. 

The  citadel  Among  the  troops  fent  by  Omar  on  this  occafion, 
taken  by  there  was  an  Arab  of  a  gigantic  fize,  called  Dames , 
who  was  a  man  of  "rest  courage  and  refolution.  He 
obferving  the  little  progrefs  made  by  the  Modems,  be¬ 
thought  himfelf  of  a  ftratagem  by  which  that  fortrefs 
raipht  be  reduced,  which  feemed  fo  difficult  to  be  ac- 
comprifhed  by  force.  He  therefore  derired  that  Abu 
Obeidali  would  adign  him  the  command  of  a  party  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  thirty  men  ;  which  at  Khaled’s  requeft 
was  readily  granted.  Then  he  begged  the  general  to 
raife  the  liege,  and  retire  to  about  three  miles  didance, 
from  the  cadle,  which  was  likewife  immediately  com¬ 
plied  with.  The  following  night  Dames,  who  had 
poded  himfelf  with  his  party  very  near  the  citadel, 
found  means  to  feize  a  Greek,  from  whom  he  learned 
that  Youkinna,  after  the  dege  was  raffed,  had  exa&ed 
large  funis  of  .money  from  the  citizens,  on  account  of 
the  treaty  they  had  concluded  with  the  Arabs  ;  and 
that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  endeavoured  to  make 
their  efcape  from  the  opprefiion  of  fueh  a  tyrant,  by 
leaping  down  from  the  wall.  This  man  Dames  took 
under  his  protection  ;  but  beheaJed  five  or  fix  others 
w I10  fell  into  his  hands,  and  could  give  no  good  account 
of  themfelves.  He  then  covered  his  head  and  dioulders 
with  a  goat’s  Ikin,  and  took  a  dry  cruft  in  his  hand, 
creeping  on  the  ground  till  he  got  clofe  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  If  he  heard  any  noife,  or  fiffpected  any 
perfon  to  be  near,  he  made  luch  a  noife  with  his  craft 
as  a  dog  does  when  he  is  gnawing  a  bone  ;  his  compa¬ 
nions  fomttimes  walking,  and  fometimes  creeping  after 
him  in  the  fame  manner.  He  had  before  defpatched 
two  of  his  men  to  Abu  Obeidah,  to  defire  that  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  horfe  Ihould  be  fent  him  by  break  of  day 
to  fupport  his  fmall  party,  and  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  plan  he  had  formed.  At  laft  Dames  found 
an  opportunity  of  railing  feven  men  upon  his  Ihoul- 
ders,  who  flood  upon  one  another’s  {boulders  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  higheft  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Here  he  foon  placed  himfelf,  feized  a  watch¬ 
man  whom  he  found  alleep,  and  threw  him  over  the 
wall.  Two  others,  whom  he  found  in  the  fame  condi¬ 
tion,  lie  dabbed  with  his  dagger,  and  threw  them  over 
likewife.  Then  he  let  down  his  turban,  and  drew 
up  the  fecond  of  his  brethren,  as  they  two  did  the 
third,  and  by  their  help  Dames  himfelf  and  all  the 
reft  were  enabled  to  mount  the  wall.  He  then  private¬ 
ly  {tabbed  the  fentry  at  each  of  the  gates,  and  put 
his  men  in  poffeffion  of  every  one  of  them.  The  fol- 
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font  an  account  of  liis  fuccefs  to  Omar;  and  receiving 

_ _  ?.n  order  to  invade  the  mountainous  parts  of  Syria,  he 

allied  his  general  officers  which  of  them  would  com¬ 
mand  the  body  of  troops  dcdincd  for  this  purpofe. 
One  Meifarah  Ebn  Mefrouk  having  offered  his  ftrvice, 
the  general  gave  him  a  black  ftandard,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  upon  it  in  white  letters:  “  There 
is  but  one  God  ;  Mahomet  is  the  Apotlle  of  God.” 
The  body  affigned  him  for  this  purpofe  confided  of 
3C0  Arabs,  and  1000  black  Haves  commanded  by 
Dames.  Meifarah,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with 
fome  difficulty  afeended  the  mountains,  and,  with 
much  more,  advanced  to  that  part  where  the  emperor’s 
forces  were  polled.  The  cold  was  fo  intenfe  on  the 
fummits  of  thole  mountains,  that  the  Arabs,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  a  warm  climate,  could  hardly  bear 
it.  For  fome  time  they  could  not  meet  with  a  fingle 
perfon  to  give  them  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  mo¬ 
tions  ;  but  at  lalt  they  took  a  Greek  prifoner,  who  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  the  imperial  army,  which  confided 
of  30,000  men,  lay  encamped  on  a  fpot  not  three 
leagues  didant.  The  prifoner  refilling  to  profefs  Ma- 
bometanifm,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  then  marched 
towards  the  imperial  camp.  The  Greeks,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  advanced  to  meet  them  ;  and  the  Mof- 
lems  being  furrounded  on  all  tides,  were  on  the  point 
of  being  all  cut  off,  when  Khalcd  appeared  at  the  head 
of  3000  horfe,  and  after  him  Ayab  Ebn  Ganem  with 
2000  more.  At  the  approach  of  the  horfe  under  the 
command  of  the  terrible  Khaled,  the  Greeks  retired, 
leaving  all  their  tents,  together  with  their  rich  furni¬ 
ture  and  effects,  to  the.  Arabs.  In  this  engagement, 
one  of  Omar’s  chief  favourites,  named  AbdaUa  Ebn 
Hodafa ,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  directly  to  Con- 
ftantinople.  The  ealiph  was  fo  much  concerned  at 
this,  that  he  fent  a  letter  to  Heraclius,  defiring  his  re- 
leafe  ;  which  the  emperor  not  only  complied  with,  but 
made  him  many  valuable  prefents,  fending  at  the  fame 
Sp  time  a  jewel  of  immenfe  value  as  a  prefent  to  the  ca- 
Jmar’s  dif-lipb.  This  Omar  offered  to  the  jewellers  of  Medina, 
lUertftcd-  kut  ^ey  were  ignorant  of  its  value:  the  Modems  there¬ 
fore  begged  him  to  keep  it  for  his  own  ufe  ;  but  this  he 
faid  he  could  not  be  anhvciable  for  to  the  public.  It 
was  therefore  fold,  and  the  money  depofited  in  the  pu¬ 
blic  treafury. 

About  this  time  nlfo  Khaled  advanced  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  took  Man- 
bij,  Beraa,  Bales  or  Basis ;  exacting  of  the  inhabitants 
100,000  dinars  for  their  prefent  futurity,  and  imputing 
on  them  an  annual  tribute  for  the  future.  He  alfo 
made  himfelf  mader  of  Raaban,  Dulouc,  Korus,  the 
Cyrus  or  Cyrrhus  of  the  ancients,  and  feveral  other 
fortified  towns,  nothing  being  now  able  to  dand  before 
him.  Amru  Ebn  A1  As  now  likewife  prepared  for 
thd  reducing  fome  places  in  Paledine  that  dill  held  out. 
While  he  remained  in  this  province,  he  had  a  conference 
with  Condantine  the  emperor’s  Ion,  who  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  to  make  peace  with  the  Chridians  ; 
but  this  he  not  agreeing  to,  unlefs  they  would  confcnt 
to  pay  tribute,  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation  vaniffi- 
ed,  and  the  generals  on  both  Tides  prepared  to  enter 
upon  action.  In  the  mean  time  an  officer  came  from 
the  Chridian  camp,  dreffed  in  very  rich  apparel,  who 
challenged  the  douted  man  among  the  Modems  to  fight 
him  in  fingle  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted 


by  a  young  Arab  officer  of  Ysman  ;  who  being  ani-  Arabia. 

mated  by  a  notion,  derived  from  the  prophet  himfelf,  - v~“ — 

that  “  tl;e  fpirits  of  the  martyrs  red  in  the  crops  ot 
green  birds,  that  eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  paradife,”  difeovered  an  uncommon  eagerneis 
to  encounter  his  enemy.  But  the  Chridian  officer  net 
only  killed  this  youth,  but  two  or  three  more  ot  the 
Modems  who  came  to  his  affidance.  He  was  then  at¬ 
tacked  by  Serjabil  Ebn  Hofanah,  one  of  the  generals, 
but  a  man  fo  weakened  by  fading,  that  he  could  fcarce 
dand  before  him,  and  would  therefore  have  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  killed,  had  not  a  Greek  horfeman  very  op¬ 
portunely  interpofed,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  fei- 
mitar  cut  off  the  Chrifuan’s  head.  Serjabil,  greatly 
furprifed  at  this  deliverance,  adeed  the  horfeman  who 
he  was,  and  from  whence  he  came;  to  which  he  replied  9o 
in  the  following  terms:  “  I  am  the  unfortunate  To-  Account  o* 
leiha  Ebn  Khnwaid,  w  ho  fet  up  for  a  prophet,  and,  ly- 
ing  againd  God,  pretended  to  infpiration.”  In  ccn- !  f  Jjy  r° 
fequence  of  having  faved  his  life,  Serjabil  introduced  ‘ 
him  to  Amru  ;  and  writing  a  letter  to  Omar,  wherein 
he  acquainted  him  with  the  fignal  proof  Toleiha  had 
given  of  his  repentance,  he  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
caliph. 

Though  the  two  armies  did  not  come  to  a  general 
engagement,  yet  they  had  frequent  Ikirmiffies,  in  which 
the  Arabs  alivays  got  the  better,  and  in  fome  the  Greeks 
differed  very  conliderablv.  This  together  with  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  feafon,  which  was  then  uncommonly  cold, 
fo  dejected  the  foldiery,  that  they  began  to  defert  in 
great  numbers.  Condantine,  therefore,  finding  his  troops 
to  diminith  daily,  and  the  Arabs  to  grow  drunger  and 
flronger,  took  the  advantage  of  a  tempeduous  night  to 
efcape  to  Caefarea,  which  Yezid  had  not  been  able  to 
take,  leaving  his  camp  to  be  plundered  by  the  enemy. 

This  city  was  fbon  after  inveded  by  Amru;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  Youkinna  having  made  himfelf  mader  of 
Tripoli  by  treachery,  feized  50  (hips  from  Cyprus  and 
Crete,  which  carried  a  fuppiy  of  arms  and  provifions  for 
the  emperor’s  troop=,  and  had  entered  the  port  ‘with¬ 
out  knowing  that  the  Arabs  were  maders  of  the  town. 

With  thefe  ffiips  he  undertook  an  expedition  againd 
Tyre  ;  and  telling  the  inhabitants  that  lie  brought  a 
fuppiy  of  arms  and  provifions  for  Condantinc’s  army, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and  received  with  great  9 r 
kindnefs.  Here,  however,  lie  had  not  been  long  before  Youkinna 
he  was  difeovered  by  one  of  his  own  foldier',  and  put  b‘ken  Prl* 
under  arred,  with  900  of  his  men.  He  was,  however,  ntr’ 
fet  at  liberty  by  thofe  to  whofe  care  he  was  committed; 
and  then  opened  the  gates  of  the  town  to  Yezid,  by  91 
whom  it  had  been  inveded.  Condantine  having  got  in-  Tyre  and 
telligence  at  Caefarea  of  the  lofs  of  Tripoli  and  Tyre, '  xlit’ea  rc" 

was  fo  ditheartened,  that  he  fet  fail  from  that  city  with . 

all  his  family  and  the  greated  part  of  his  wealth  ;  and 
the  citizens  then  thought  proper  to  make  the  bolt  terms 
they  could  with  Amru.  The  furrender  of  this  city 
was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  cities  and  fortreffes 
in  the  province  ;  and  thus  the  Arabs  drove  the  Greeks 
out  of  the  whole  country  of  Syria  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  This  conqued  was 
completed  in  the  1  8th  year  of  the  Hegira,  fix  years  alter 
it  had  been  undertaken. 

Tli is  year  there  happened  fuch  violent  dorms  of  hail  ({„  ’ 

in  the  peninfula  of  t lie  Arabs,  that  a  confiderable  extent  plague, 
of  territory  was  laid  wade  by  them,  and  a  great  num-&-. 
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Arabia,  ber  of  animals  of  various  kinds  deftroyed.  An  epide- 
1 — *v  roical  diftemper  likewife  raged  at  Medina,  which  fpread 
ilfelf  all  over  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  (wept 
array  great  numbers  of  people.  Syria  was  alfo  vifited 
by  a  dreadful  plague  5  fo  that  the  Modems  loft  there 
25,000  men,  among  whom  were  Abu  Obeidah  himfelf, 
Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  and  many  other  perfons  of 
diftindtion.  In  fhort,  fo  great  was  the  mortality  ocra- 
lioned  by  the  plague,  both  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  that 
the  Arabs  ftyle  the  1 8th  year  of  the  Hegira  the  year  of 
,  thf  ruction. 

Egypt  re-  Amru  Ebn  A1  As,  having  now  executed  the  caliph’s 
duced;  orders  in  Syria,  fet  out  on  his  expedition  againft  Egypt. 

His  firft  attempt  was  on  Tarma,  a  town  fituated  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Suez.  This  he  reduced  after  a  month’s 
fiege  •  and  having  narrowly  viewed  its  fituation,  he 
formed  a  defign  of  cutting  through  the  ifthmus,  and 
thus  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  fea  :  but  this 
projeft  was  not  well  relilhed  by  the  caliph,  who  appre¬ 
hended  that  it  rvould  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
Chriftians  into  the  peninfula  of  Arabia.  From  Tarma 
Ire  marched  to  Mefr,  the  Memphis  of  the  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers  ;  which,  after  a  fiege  of  feven  months,  was 
delivered  up  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  A1  Mokawkas 
the  governor.  From  Mefr  he  continued  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Alexandria,  and  having  defeated  the  emperor’s 
army,  clofely  invefted  that  city.  While  his  army  lay 
before  this  capital,  Amru  himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  prifoner  and  carried  into  the  town.  Being 
brought  before  the  governor,  he  alked  him  why  he 
1  committed  fuel)  ravages  and  depredations  in  the  Chri- 
ftiau  territories?  To  this  Amru  refolutely  anfwered, 
“  We  are  come  hither  to  oblige  you  either  to  profefs 
M  ihometanifm,  or  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  ca¬ 
liph  ;  to  one  of  which  conditions  you  mull  fubmit,  or  be 
all  of  you  put  to  the  fword.”  A  Greek  who  flood  by 
hearing  this,  told  the  governor  that  Amru  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Modem  general,  and  therefore  defired  him 
to  cut  off  his  head.  Upon  this  Werdan,  one  of  Am- 
ru’s  (laves,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  his  mafter 
was  in,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  exclaiming  againft 
his  impudence  for  talking  in  fucli  a  manner.  The  go¬ 
vernor  being  impofed  upon  by  this  (hallow’  artifice, 
not  only  faved  his  life,  but,  to  (how  his  generofity,  dif- 
miffed  him  without  ranfom.  This  was  foon  followed  by 
the  lof-  of- Alexandria,  and  that  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  kingdom  :  after  which,  Amru  defpatched  Okba 
95  Ebn  Nara  with  a  body  of  troops  to  penetrate  farther 

fT-r  into  Africa  •,  and  that  general  made  himfelf  mafter  of 

and  Xripo  coun^ry  lying  between  Barca  and  Zoweilab,  re- 

li,  ducing  under  his  dominion  alfo  that  part  of  the  conti¬ 

nent  which  now  forms  the  piratical  kingdom  of  Tripoli 
in  Barbary. 

Soon  after  the  Modems  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  Alexandria,  a  grievous  famine  raged  in  Arabia,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Medina,  then  the  refidtnee  of  the  caliph. 
This  obliged  Omar  to  write  to  Amru  to  fend  him  a 
fupply  of  corn,  with  which  Egypt  at  that  time  abound¬ 
ed.  In  compliance  with  this  order,  Amru  lent  a  train 
of  camels  laden  with  corn,  in  a  continued  line  from 
Egypt  to  Medina  ;  the  firft  of  which  were  entering 
Medina  when  the  laft  were  leaving  Alexandria.  But 
this  method  of  conveying  corn  proving  too  tedious 
and  expenfive,  he  ordered  him  to  clear  the  Amnis 
Trajanus  of  Ptolemy,  now  the  Khalis,  which  runs  from 
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one  end  of  Cairo  to  the  other,  cf  the  fand  and  gravel  Arabia, 
with  which  it  was  choked.  This  he  accordingly  did,  -y— a 

and  by  that  means  rendered  the  communication  between 
Egypt  and  Arabia  much  more  eafy  than  it  had  formerly 

been:  ..  96 

While  the  Arabs  thus  extended  their  conquefts  inTheeerfi- 

the  weft,  they  were  no  left  fucceisful  in  the  eaft.  We  ans  ‘idest- 
have  already  taken  notice  of  Khaled’s  having  been  fentca’ 
into  Irak  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  and  of  his  be¬ 
ing  recalled  to  affift  in  the  conqueft  of  Syria.  As  the 
kings  of  Hira  were  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Perfian 
monarchs,  the  deftruClion  of  that  kingdom  r.ecefiarily 
brought  on  a  war  with  the  Perfians.  After  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Khaled,  the  command  of  the  forces  was  left 
with  Abu  Obeid  Ebn  Mafud,  together  with  A1  Mo- 
thanna  Ebn  Ilaretlia,  Amru  Ebn  Hafem,  and  Salit  Ebn 
Kis.  Abu  Obeid  having  palled  a  river  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  other  generals,  was  killed,  and  his  troops 
in  great  danger  ;  however,  A1  Mothanna  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  retreat,  and  repaffed  the  river  without  any  con- 
fiderable  lofs  After  this  he  fortified  himfelf  in  his  camp 
till  he  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  the 
caliph  ;  when  the  Modem  army  marched  to  Dir  Hind, 
and  thence  continued  to  make  frequent  excurfions,  ra¬ 
vaging  that  part  of  Irak  that  lay  next  to  the  Euphrates. 

A  body  of  1  2,000  chofen  horfe  was  now  defpatched 
againft  thofe  invaders,  under  the  command  of  one  Mah- 
ran.  At  firft  the  Perfians  had  the  advantage,  and  obli¬ 
ged  the  Arabs  to  retire  5  but  they  were  foon  brought 
back  by  A1  Mothanna,  and  the  battle  lafted  from  noon 
till  funfet.  At  laft  A1  Mothanna,  engaging  IVIahran  in 
fingle  combat,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet  ;  upon  which 
the  Perfians  fled  to  A1  Madayen,  a  town  fituated  on  the 
Tigris,  about  a  day’s  journey  from  Bagdad.  After  this 
a  powerful  army  was  defpatched  by  the  Perfians  under 
the  command  of  one  Rullam  :  but  he  alfo  was  killed,  and 
his  troops  w’ere  entirely  difperfed.  At  the  fame  time, 

Abu  Mufa,  another  Modem  general,  defeated  a  formi¬ 
dable  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  A1  Harza- 
man,  a  noble  Perfian,  at  Ahwaz. 

Not  content  with  thofe  victories,  foon  after  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Damafcus,  the  caliph  defpatched  Saad  Ebn 
Abu  Wakkas,  to  diflodge  the  Perfians  from  fome  di- 
ItriCts  they  polieffed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  Saad  having  drawn  together  a  body  of  1  2, COO 
men,  advanced  to  Kadefia,  a  city  bordering  upon  the 
deferts  of  Irak  ;  where,  having  utterly  defeated  an  ar¬ 
my  of  120,000  Perfians,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
opulent  city  of  A1  Madayen,  and  poffeffed  himfelf rncreilible 
of  Yezdqjerd’s  treafury,  which  w'as  fo  rich,  if  we  maytreafure 
believe  the  Arabian  writers,  that  Saad  look  out  of  it  taken  from 
three  thoufand  millions  of  dinars,  amounting  to  twotlu’m' 
thoufand  and  tvventy-five  millions  of  pounds  (lerling  j 
an  enormous  and  almoft  incredible  fum.  From  thence 
Saad  went  to  that  part  of  the  .palace  where  the  king’s 
plate  was  depofited,  which  he  carried  off,  as  well  as  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  camphire  with  which  another  part 
of  the  palace  was  entirely  filled.  This  laft  the  Arabs 
feemed  to  have  carried  off  merely  for  the  fake  of  plun¬ 
dering,  as  they  were  fo  much  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  it,  that  they  mixed  it  with  their  bread,  which 
gave  it  a  bitter  and  difagreeable  tafte.  Afterwards  the 
Arab  general  carried  off  the  crown  and  royal  garments, 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  of  ineftimable  value. 

He  alfo  plundered  his  armoury,  which  was  well  ftored’ 

with. 
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Arabia,  with  all  forts  °f  weapons  \  after  which  he  caufed  the 
— v— -  roof  of  his  porch  to  be  opened,  where  he  found  ano¬ 
ther  treafure,  equal  in  value  to  ten  millions  ol  crowns. 
He  alfo  found  among  the  furniture  of  the  palace  a 
piece  of  filk  tapeftry,  60  cubits  fquare,  which  was 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers,  herbs, 
and  plants,  formed  of  gold,  lilver,  and  jewels,  the  mod 
valuable  that  could  be  procured.  This  being  brought 
to  Omar,  he  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  diftributed  it  among 
the  Modems  :  and  that  part  which  fell  to  Ali’s  ihare, 
and  which  was  yet  none  of  the  bell,  he  f61d  for  20,oco 
?s  crowns. 

•lefopota-  In  the  20th  or  21ft  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Arabs, 
iiia  redu-  Hill  unfated  with  conqueft,  invaded  Mefopotamia  under 
e^-  Aiyad  Ebn  Ganem,  where  the  city  of  Edeffa  fubmit- 

ted  on  the  firft  fummons.  From  Edeffa  he  marched 
to  Conftantia,  or  Conftantina,  iuppofed  to  be  the  Ni- 
cephorium  of  the  ancients.  This  he  took  by  ftorm,  as 
likewife  Daras,  where  he  maffacred  all  the  people  he 
found  in  the  place  j  and  thefe  repeated  fucceffes  fo  ter¬ 
rified  the  reft  of  the  fortified  towns,  that  they  all  fub- 
roitted  without  refiftance.  At  the  fame  time  A1  Mog- 
heirah  Ebn  Shaabah,  one  of  the  caliph’s  commanders, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Shiz,  a  place  famous  for  the 
birth  of  Zerdulht  the  Perfian  philofopher,  and  overran 
the  whole  province  of  Aderbijan.  He  alfo  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  all  the  country  of  Armenia  bordering  on 
Mount  Taurus  ;  nay,  he  in  a  manner  obliged  the  whole 
region  to  own  the  authority  of  the  caliph,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  Cappadocia.  The  fame  year  alfo  Saad  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Aiiwas,  the  capital  of  Khuzellan  (the 
ancient  Sufiana)  j  in  confequence  of  which  he  became 
mafter  of  the  greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  pro- 
vince;  at  the  fame  time  that  A1  Nooman  conquered  the 
Dm;u-  raur-greateft  part  °f  Khorafan.  But  while  Omar’s  troops 
lered.  were  thus  irrefiftibly  overrunning  the  fineft  countries  in 
the  known  world,  a  period  was  put  to  his  conquefts  and 
his  life  by  a  Perfian  named  Abu  Lu/ua ,  who  ftabbed 
him  thrice  in  the  belly  while  he  was  performing  his 
devotions  at  Medina.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  becaufe 
the  caliph  refufed  to  remit  him  fome  part  of  the  tribute 
which,  according  to  the  Mahometan  cuftom,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion.  The 
Arabs,  perceiving  that  he  had  killed  their  fovereign, 
immediately  rulhcd  upon  him  ;  but  the  affaflin  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  fo  defperately.  that  he  killed  feven  of  them 
and  wounded  thirteen  :  but  at  laft  one  of  the  ca¬ 
liph’s  attendants  threw  his  veil  over  him,  and  feized 
him  -,  upon  which  he  ftabbed  himfelf,  and  foon  after  ex¬ 
pired. 

Omar  having  languitlied  three  days  after  the  wounds 
given  him  by  the  Perfian,  expired  in  the  icth,  nth,  or 
Succeeded  I21*’  year  ^'s  re‘Sn»  anc^  a^ter  his  death  Othman  Ebn 
by  Othman.  Affan  was  chofen  ;  though  Ali  had  a  belter  title,  and 
feems  indifputably  to  have  been  the  moil  virtuous,  if  not 
the  only  virtuous  perfon,  as  well  as  the  braveft  warrior, 
among  them.  He  was  inaugurated  in  the  24th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  nearly  coincident  with  the  year  of  our  Lord 
645. 

Othman  was  no  fooner  fettled  on  the  throne,  than 
he  commanded  Al  Mogheirah  to  complete  the  conqueft 
of  the  territory  of  Hamadan  ;  which  he  eaGly  accorn- 
plilhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  reduced  Bira,  a  ftrong 
caftle  in  Mcfopotamia,  which  either  had  never  fub- 
•uitted,  or  had  revolted  on  the  departure  of  the  Mof- 


lem  troops  out  of  that  province.  Another  army,  under  Arabia. 
Abdallah  Ebn  Amar,  was  alfo  defpatcbed  into  Perfia 
to  deprive  Yezdejerd  of  the  poor  remains  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  •,  and  this  was  done  fo  effectually,  that  the  unhap¬ 
py  monarch  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Sijeftan  and  abandon 
Perfia  altogether. 

In  the  27th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus  was  reduced  by  Moawiyah  ;  who  foon  after  con¬ 
quered  the  ifland  of  Aradus,  and  took  Ancyra  ;  after 
which  he  reduced  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  broke  in  pieces  IOI 
the  famous  Coloffus,  and  fold  the  metal  of  it  to  a  Jew  Coloffus  o 
of  Edefl'a.  In  the  mean  time  another  of  the  Arab  com-  K-hodes  de. 
manders  entered  Ifauria,  where  he  committed  dreadful ^"ro- e 
depredations,  plundering  many  towns  and  villages,  put¬ 
ting  a  great  number  of  people  to  the  fword,  and  carry¬ 
ing  off  5000  prifoners.  In  the  31ft  year  of  the  Hegira, 
one  Habib  having  made  an  irruption  into  that  part 
of  Armenia  which  was  ftill  unconquered,  defeated  a 
body  of  the  emperor’s  troops,  purfuing  them  as  far 
as  Mount  Caucafus,  and  laying  wafte  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory.  About  the  fame  time  alfo,  Abul 
Abar,  who  had  been  conftituted  admiral  by  Moawiyah, 
gave  the  emperor  Conftans  a  fignal  defeat  by  fea,  on 
the  coaft  of  Lycia,  in  which  fuch  a  number  of  Chri- 
llians  were  killed,  that  the  neighbouring  fca  was  dyed 
with  their  blood.  loz 

But  while  Othman  was  thus  carrying  every  thing  ir-T,  i-urrcc. 
refiftibly  before  him  abroad,  he  neglected  to  fecure tions  a- 
the  affections  of  his  fubjedts  at  home,  which  foon  prov-ga'n(|- the 
ed  his  ruin.  Sedition  was  induftrioufly  propagated  ca  lp  ' 
through  all  the  provinces  oi  the  empire,  and  articles  of 
accufation  brought  againft  the  caliph.  I  he  chief  of 
thefe  were,  That  he  had  recalled  one  who  had  been  ba- 
nifhed  by  the  prophet ;  that  he  had  removed  Saad,  an 
officer  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  and  fupplied  his  place 
by  one  who  drank  wine,  and  was  other  wife  of  a  fcan- 
dalous  life ;  that  he  had  lquandered  aw  ay  vaft  firms 
among  his  favourites  ;  that  he  had  removed  Aoaru  from 
the  government  of  Egypt,  to  which  he  had  preferred 
his  own  fofter  brother  ;  and,  laftly,  that  he  had  pre¬ 
fumed  to  fit  on  the  top  of  Mahomet’s  pulpit,  whereas 
Abu  Beer  had  always  fat  on  the  higheft  ftep  and  Omar 
on  the  lowed.  To  this  formidable  accufation  the  poor 
caliph  pleaded  guilty,  and  promifed  to  make  all  the  re¬ 
paration  in  his  power  ;  but  his  condefcenfion  only  ftr- 
ved  to  increafe  the  infolence  of  the  rebels.  J  hey  were 
however  appeafed  by  Ali ;  and  public  tranquillity  had 
undoubtedly  been  reftored,  had  it  not  been  for  Ayelha, 
one  of  Mahomet’s  widows,  who  procured  the  deft  ruc¬ 
tion  of  the  caliph  by  a  fcheree  truly  worthy  of  the  w  ife 
of  fuch  a  bulband.  That  traitrefs,  being  defirous  of 
railing  one  of  her  favourites  named  Telha  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  caliph,  prevailed  on  Merwan  the  fecretary  of  llate 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  prefeft  of  Egypt,  enjoining  him 
to  put  to  death  Mahomet  Ebn  Abu  Beer,  with  whom 
it  was  fent,  and  who  was  to  be  his  fucccffor.  This 
letter  Merwan  took  care  fhould  be  difeovered  :  and  Ma¬ 
homet  taking  it  for  a  genuine  order  of  the  caliph,  pub- 
lithed  the  fuppofed  injury  all  over  the  neighbouring 
countries.  He  then  marched  with  a  body  of  rebels  to 
Medina,  where  the  innocent  caliph  was  befieged  in  his 
palace-,  and,  notwithflanding  all  his  proteftations,  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  his  death  could  fati-fy  the  enraged  mul¬ 
titude.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  Othman  fent  to 
Ali  for  afliftance  :  who  commanded  his  two  fons  Hafan 
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and  Hofeln  to  defend  the  palace  gates.  This  they  did 
for  fome  time  with  fidelity  enough,  till  finding  the 
caliph  reduced  to  great  ftraits  for  want  of  water,  they 
abandoned  their  pods  j  upon  which  the  rebels  eafily 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  palace,  and  cruelly 
murdered  the  caliph,  in  the  S2J.  year  of  his  age,  after 
he  had  reigned  12  years.  His  body  remained  three 
days  unburied  5  and  was  at  laft  thrown  into  a  hole  made 
for  it,  without  the  ufual  ablution,  or  the  leall  funeral 
folemnity. 

The  arms  of  the  Modems  had  hitherto  been  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  their  conquests  fo  rapid,  that  they  may 
feem  not  only  to  have  vied  with  Alexander,  but  to  have 
bid  fairer  for  univerfal  monarchy  than  any  nation  ei¬ 
ther  before  or  fince. — The  ruin  of  mighty  empires  al¬ 
ways  originates  from  the  impoflibihty  of  keeping  them 
united.  Divifions  arife  5  civil  wars  break  out  j  and  the 
kingdom  being  weakened  by  thefe  inteftine  feuds,  the 
common  enemies  take  advantage  of  them  to  ruin  the 
whole  fabric.  If  we  confider  Mahomet,  as  in  truth 
lie  was,  not  as  an  enthufiaft,  but  as  as  a  politician  and 
the  founder  of  an  empire  ;  we  {hall  find  him  in  that 
capacity  fuperior  perhaps  to  any  that  ever  exifted. 
The  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  arofe  with 
dill  more  rapidity  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  had  no  fup- 
port  but  from  his  own  ambition  and  perfonal  qualifi¬ 
cations.  While  he  lived,  he  was  without  a  rival,  be- 
caufe  all  w'ere  afraid  of  him  •,  but  when  he.  died,  the 
bands  of  union,  whereby  his  empire  had  been  held  to¬ 
gether,  were  immediately  diffolved.  His  captains  were 
not  infpired  with  the  fame  veneration  for  his  Ion,  who 
was  unborn  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  they  had  for 
his  father  5  and  therefore  they  fought  not  to  conquer 
for  him,  but  for  themfelves  j  and  the  confequenee  was 
that  the  kingdom  fell  to  pieces  the  moment  that  he 
died.  The  fame  thing  happened  to  the  empires  of 
Jenghis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  others,  who  made  vail 
conquefls  in  a  fliort  time.  They  erected  mighty  em¬ 
pires  indeed  ;  but  their  duration,  we  may  fay,  was  but 
momentary.  The  empire  of  the  Romans  was  founded 
on  a  kind  of  enl'nufiaftic  defire  of  aggrandizing  the  city 
of  Rome :  patriotifm  became  fafhionable  ;  and  as  the 
city  never  ceafed  to  exiil,  thofe  who  conquered  always 
had  the  fame  end  in  view,  namely  to  exalt  the  republic 
more  and  more.  This  empire,  therefore,  was  not  only 
very  extenfive,  but  very  durable  5  though,  as  it  was 
inmoffible  that  mankind  could  always  continue  to  vene¬ 
rate  a  city,  the  fame  divifions  that  ruined  other  em¬ 
pires  at  laft  brought  this  to  an  end.  The  foundation 
of  Mahomet’s  empire  feemed  to  be  flill  more  firm.  He 
was  not  only  the  king,  but,  we  may  fay,  the  god  of 
his  people.  Whatever  enthufiafm  people  may  fhow  in 
defending  their  country,  nay  even  their  neared  rela¬ 
tions,  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  what  is  fhown  by  thofe  who  fight  in  defence  of 
religion.  This  enthufiafm  Mahomet  had  taken  care 
not  only  to  bring  over  to  his  fide,  but  to  exalt  to  its 
highed  pitch,  by  inculcating  upon  his  followers,  that 
their  rewards  in  the  next  world  (hould  be  proportion- 
able  to  the  fury  with  which  they  fought  in  this.  To 
live  at  peace,  except  with  thofe  who  Submitted  to  his 
will,  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  [  Ian  ;  and  he  ■who 
made  no  conqueds,  or  at  lead  did  not  drive  to  make 
them,  was  no  true  believer.  By  this  means,  let  his 
empire  be  ever  fo  much  extended,  the  temptation  to 
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making  frefli  conquefls  was  dill  equally  drong  •,  and  not  Arabia, 
only  the  commanders  cf  armies,  but  every  private  per- 
fon,  had  the  mod  powerful  motives  to  urge  him  towards  Ic4 
the  conqucd  of  the  whole  world,  had  that  been  pofiible. 

The  only  thing  Mahomet  feerns  to  have  failed  in  was,  0fthe  ;yl0f. 
the  appointment  of  the  fuceefiion  to  the  apodlefhip  •,  and  lein  empire, 
why  he  was  deficient  in  this  is  inconceivable.  From 
this  one  fource  proceeded  the  divifions  which  ruined  his 
empire  when  il  was  fcarce  erefled,  and  of  which  we  are 
now  to  give  the  hidiory. 

Though  the  prophet  had  been  fo  deficient  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom  as  not  to  name  a  fuc- 
ccifor  at  his  death  ;  yet  his  fon-in-law  Ali  was  always 
of  opinion  that  the  fucceffion  belonged  of  tight  to  him  ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be,  like  that  of  other  kingdoms, 
hereditary.  This  difpofition  to  render  the  apottlefliip 
hereditary  in  the  family,  svas  in  all  probability,  what 
difgnded  the  Modems  with  Ali  :  againfc  whom  they  IO 
could  otherwife  have  no  objedlion  ;  for  he  was  endowed  Charader 
with  every  amiable  quality  5  a  firm  believer  in  Maho-°l  ■Ah¬ 
met  ;  and  of  fuch  unparalleled  drength  and  courage, 
that  he  never  declined  a  combat  to  which  he  was  chal¬ 
lenged,  nor  ever  failed  to  come  ofi  victorious  ;  for 
which  reafon  he  was  dyled  by  his  countrymen,  “  the 
lion  of  God.” 

On  the  death  of  Othman,  however,  notwithdanding 
the  prejudices  againd  Ali,  as  none  could  pretend  fo 
good  a  right  to  the  caliphate  as  he,  the  Arabs  imme-^ 
diately  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  though  with  (en  ca;iphT 
an  intention  to  break  it  as  foon  as  poffible,  as  was  fully 
evinced  by  the  event.  The  didurbances  which  hap¬ 
pened  immediately  on  Ali’s  acceffion  were  owing  part¬ 
ly  to  the  machinations  of  Ayedia,  who  having  got 
Othman  murdered  on  purpofe  to  raile  Telha  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  caliph,  and  now  finding  Ali  unanimoufly  cho- 
fen,  refolved  to  dedroy  him  alfo.  She  therefore  pre¬ 
tended  great  concern  lor  the  death  of  the  late  caliph, 
and  accufed  Ali  of  being  his  murderer  ;  but  being  re¬ 
proved  by  one  of  the  Modems  for  endeavouring  to 
blacken  an  innocent  perfon,  when  die  could  not  but 
know  herfelf  guilty  ;  (he  replied,  that  Othman’s  infide¬ 
lity  had  indeed  made  her  his  enemy,  but  that  die  had 
forgiven  him  upon  his  repentance.  At  the  time  of  Ali’s 
inauguration  die  was  at  Mecca,  where  the  enjoyed  a 
very  conliderable  {hare  of  induence  and  authority.  At 
her  indigation,  Telha  Ebn  Obeidallah,  and  Zobeir  Ebn 
Al  A  warn,  began  to  reprefen  t  to  Ali,  that  the  murder- Ces  raifed 
ers  of  Othman  ought  to  be  brought  to  condign  punidi-by  Ayeflia 
ment  :  offering  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  for  that  pur- 
pefe.  This  they  did  purely  to  fow  diffenfion,  for  they 
themfelves  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  murder  : 
and  Ali,  fufnciently  aware  of  their  intention,  told  them 
it  was  impoffible  till  the  empire  drould  be  more  fettled. 

Finding  themfelves  difappointed  in  this  attempt,  they 
next  begged  the  government  of  Cufa  and  Bafra,  that 
they  might  with  the  greater  facility  txtinguifh  any  re¬ 
bellion  that  diould  happen.  Here  again  Ali  was  aware 
of  their  intention  •,  and  refufed  their  requed,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  dood  in  need  of  perfons  of  their  great  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  counfellors,  about  his  perfon.  Then  they  de- 
fired  leave  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  the 
caliph  could  not  refufe  ;  and  they  were  no  fuoncr  got 
there,  than  they  fet  about  raifing  an  army  againd  him 
without  any  provocation  at  all. 

This,  however,  wras  not  the  only  fource  of  difoord 
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at  prefent.  Aii  had  been  difpleafed  with  the  governors 
of  provinces  appointed  by  Otbruan  *,  and  therefore  dii- 
miCfed  them  immediately  upon  his  acccffion.  liiis  v.  as 
very  impolitic  ;  but  he  was  prompted  to  do  it  by  that 
rafnnefs  and  want  of  prudence  which  is  infeuarable  from, 
or  rather  is  the  very  effence  of,  great  courage.  1  he 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  Moawiyah,  governor  of 
Syria,  was,  immediately  upon  his  dilmiflion  by  Ali, 
proclaimed  caliph  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
Thus  the  Modems  were  divided  into  two  factions  •,  the 
one  under  Moawiyah  and  Ayefha,  who  adhered  to  the 
houfe  of  Ommiyah,  to  which  Othman  and  Moawiyah 
belonged  ;  and  the  other  to  Ali.  The  adherents  of  the 
houfe ^of  Ommiyah  were  called  Motazalites,  or  fepcra- 
tijis. 

Ali,  finding  how  matters  were  fituated,  and  that  a 
very  ftroug  party  was  formed  againft  him,  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  with  the  Ko- 
reilb^  and  to  raife  an  army  againft  Ayelha,  who  had 
now  taken  the  field,  and  even  reduced  the  city  of  Bafra. 
Pie  made  a  formal  fpeech  to  the  people  on  hearing  this 
bad  news,  and  defired  their  affiftance.  But  though  he 
was  very  much  beloved  on  account  of  his  perfonal  me¬ 
rit,  and  the  belt  orator  of  the  age,  he  could  not  with 
all  his  eloquence  for  fome  time  prevail  on  them  to  give 
a  decifive  anfwer  in  his  favour.  At  lad  Ziyau  l\bn 
Hantelah  flept  to  Ali  of  his  own  accord,  and  faid, 
“  Whofoever  retreats,  we  will  advance.”  Upon  this 
two  Anlars,  doctors  of  the  law,  flood  up,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  Ali  innocent  of  the  death  of  Othman  ;  which 
decifion  fcon  induced  the  Anfars  and  the  body  m  the 
people  to  efpoule  his  quarrel.  He  then  left  Medina 
with  a  body  of  900  men,  and  advanced  to  Arrabah, 
where  he  was  joined  by  feveral  other  parties.^  From 
this  place  he  wrote  to  the  people  of  Cula  and  Medina, 
prefling  them  to  fend  him  farther  affiftance,  and  to  dii- 
pofe  the  Motazalites  to  an  accommodation.  From 
Medina  lie  very  toon  obtained  a  large  fupply  of  borfes, 
arms,  and  other  necefiaries  j  and  from  Cufa  he  obtained 
with  difficulty  a  reinforcement  of  8cco  men. 

Being  greatly  animated  by  this  fsafonable  fupply, 
Ali  advanced  towards  Bafra,  where  the  troop*  of  A- 
yeftia  were  ready  to  receive  him.  Both  parties  feemed 
averfe  to  an  engagement  j  and  Ayelha  began  to  be  very 
much  intimidated  at  the  fight  of  Ali’s  army,  which, 
however,  was  inferior  to  her  own  :  but,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  a  battle  was  at  laft  brought  about,  in  which 
Ayelha  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  The  only 
-remarkable  effort  that  was  made  by  the  troops  of  Aye- 
(ha  in  this  engagement,  was  in  defence  of  her  perfon. 
It  is  faid,  that  no  fewer  than  70  men  who  held  her 
camel  by  the  bridle,  had  their  hands  cut  oil  fucceflive- 
ly  ;  and  that  the  pavilion  in  which  fhe  fat  was  fo  full  of 
darts  and  arrows,  that  it  refcmbled  a  porcupine.  Aye- 
flia  was  treated  very  kindly  by  Ali,  who  at  firfl  fet  her 
at  liberlv,  but  afterwards  confined  her  toiler  houfe  at 
Medina,  and  commanded  her  to  interfere  no  more  with 
Ante  affairs,  though  he  fill  allowed  her  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

After  tlus  victory,  Ali  had  no  enemies  to  contend 
with  either  in  Arabia,  Ir-k,  Egypt,  Perfia,  or  Khora- 
fan.  A  fl-ong  pwty,  however,  dill  remained  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  headed  by  Mo-urn  dr?  who  founded  hi*  claims  to 
the  caliphate  0:1a  pretended  declaration  of  Othman  that 
he  Ihouid  be  bis  Vucceffor.  In  this  defbfiion  he  was 
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joined  by  Amru  Efcin  A1  As,  who  had  obtained  a  pro-  Arab  ^ 
mife  of  the  government  cf  Egypt,  provided  Moawiyah  —  < ' 

could  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  caliph. 

Ali,  with  his  ufual  good  nature„endeavoured  to  bring 
the  rebels  to  a  fenfe  cf  their  duty,  and  often  fent  pro- 
pofals  of  accomni  dation  to  Moawiyah  ;  but  he  ftill  re¬ 
mained  inflexible.  Perceiving,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  invade  Syria,  he  entered  that  country 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  while  Moawiyah  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him  with  80,000  ;  and  by  repeated  re¬ 
inforcements  Ali’s  army  at  laft  amounted  to  90,0-0 
and  Moawiy ah’s  to  120,000.  The  two  armies  came 
in  fight  of  each  other  towarus  the  cloie  0*.  toe  -,0*  .1 
year  of  the  Hegira,  when  they  feemed  ready  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  action  }  but  only  feme  fkirmilh.es  happened 
between  them,  wherein  neither  party  futiainea  any  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  firft  month  of  the  37th  year  was 
fpent  in  fruitlefs  negotiations  ;  but  in  the  fecond  month 
they  began  to  fight  in  different  parties,  without  evei 
hazarding  a  general  engagement,  liiefe  battles  con¬ 
tinued,  according  to  fome,  for  40  days,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  110.  Moawiyah’s  lofs  amounted  to 
45,000  men,  and  Ali’s  to  25.000,  among  wiiom  were 
26  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  w  ith  Mahomet 
himfelf  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  cf  1  he  Com¬ 
panions.  The  moft  famous  of  thele  was  Amrr.ar  Ebn 
Yafar,  Ali’s  general  of  liorfe,  who  wa*  upwards  of  90 
years  of  age,  and  was  highly  efteemed  by  both  parties. 

The  lofs  of  this  general  fo  exafperated  Ali,  that  he  -  IIX 
charged  the  Syrians  with  a  body  of  12,000  men,  Moawiyah 
broke  them,  and  challenged  Moawiyah  to  fight  him  challenged 
in  fingle  combat.  This  challenge  Moawiyah  decuned,com^^^^ 
infifting  that  it  was  not  a  fair  one,  as  Ali  could  not  Alj_ 
but  be  fenfible  of  his  fuperioritv  in  ftrength.  As  the 
challenge  was  given  in  the  hearing  of  both  armies, 

Amru  infilled  that  Moawiyah  could  not  in  honour  re¬ 
fute  it  •,  but  the  coward  made  no  other  reply  than  that 
Amru  afpired  to  the  caliphate  himfelx,  ar.d  wanted  to 
enjoy  it  after  his  death.  The  battle  being  now  renew- 
ed  with  c-reat  fury,  Moawiyah’s  forces  were  puir.ed  to 
their  camp  ;  which  had  certainly  been  tawen,  had  not  11a 
Amru  bethought  himfelf  of  the  following  ftratagem Amru’s 
to  retrieve  Moawiyah’s  affairs,  when  he  leemed  on  the  ltr“u£c®* 
very  brink  of  deftruflion.  Pie  ordered  fome  of  his 
men  to  fix  copies  of  the  Eoran  to  the  points  01  their 
lance*,  and  carry  them  to  the  front  of  the  batik,  cit¬ 
ing  out  at  the  fame  time,  “  This  is  the  book  that 
ought  to  decide  all  differences  between  us  ;  this  is  the 
book  of  God  between  us  and  you,  that  aeiolulely  pro¬ 
hibits  the  effanon  of  Moflem  blood.  ’  Inis  produced 
the  defired  effecl.  The  caliph’s  troops  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  even  threatened  him  witn  death  it  lie 
did  not  found  a  retreat  ;  which  he  therefore  found  him¬ 
felf  obliged  to  do,  ar.d  thus  had  a  decifive  viflory  wrell- 
ed  out  of  his  hands. 

According  to  this  new  mode  of  decifion,  the  two  par¬ 
ties  were  each  to  cheofe  their  arbitrator  j  but  even  this 
was  not  allowed  to  Ad,  though  Ivlcawnyah  naci  liberty 
to  cboofe  Amru  Ebn  A1  As.  The  troops  of  Irak,  not 
content  with  offering  fo  grofs  an  affu.nt  to  the  caliph, 
infilled  ou  naming  lor  his  arbitrator  Abu  Mufa  A1 
Afhavi  ;  a  very  weak  man,  and  one  who  had  already 
betrayed  him.  The  confequence  of  this  appointment  1X- 
wa*,  that  Ali  was  depofed  hv  both  arbitrators*,  and  A'i  depo 
he  accordingly  dront  his  title  to  the  caliphate,  but  fed- 
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his  arms,  or  putting  himfelf  in 


After  this  decifion,  AH  retired 


to  Co  fa  ;  where  he 
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jites. 


was  no  ioontr  arrived,  than  12,026  of  thofe  troops 
who  had  themielves  forced  him  to  accept  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration,  pretending  to  be  offended  with  the  ftep  he  had 
taken,  revolted  from  him.  Thefe  were  called  Khnre- 
jites,  that  is,  rebels  or  revolt,:!-  :  and  Mo/iakkemites , 
or  judiciarians,  beeanfe  they  affirmed  that  Ali  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  judgment  of  men  what  ought  to  have 
been  only  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  and, 
therefore,  that  inftead  of  keeping  the  peace  he  had 
made  with  Moawiyah,  he  ought  to  purfue  his  enemies, 
who  were  likewife  the  enemies  of  God,  without  mercy. 
To  this  Ali  replied,  That  as  he  had  given  his  word,  he 
ought  to  keep  it  ;  and,  in  lo  doing,  he  only  followed 
what  was  preferibed  by  the  law'  of  God.  The  Kha- 
rejites  replied,  That  God  was  the  only  judge  between 
him  and  Moawiyah,  and  that  conlequentlv  he  had 
committed  an  enormous  fin,  cf  which  he  ought  fincere- 
ly  to  repent.  This  irritating  Ali,  he  with  fome  warmth 
replied,  That  if  any  fin  had  been  committed  on  this 
cccafion,  it  was  by  tbemftlves,  who  had  forced  him 
to  take  the  fteps  of  which  they  now  complained.  This 
anfwer  not  proving  agreeable,  they  chofe  for  their  ge¬ 
neral  Abdallah  Ebn  Waheb,  who  appointed  for  their 
rendezvous  Naharwan,  a  town  fituated  between  Wafet 
and  Bagdad,  about  four  miles  to  the  eafiward  of  the 
Tigris.  Here  they  affemblcd  an  army  of  25,000  men  ; 
and  Ali,  having  tried  gentle  methods  ineffectually,  at 
laft  marched  againfl:  them  in  perfon.  Before  he  attack¬ 
ed  them,  however,  he  planted  a  ftandard  without  the 
camp,  and  made  proclamation  by  found  of  trumpet,  that 
whoever  fhould  repair  to  it  fhould  have  quarter,  and 
whoever  would  retire  to  Cufa  fhould  find  a  fanCtuary 
there.  This  had  fueh  an  ^ffeft,  that  Abdallah’s  army 
was  foon  reduced  to  4000  men,  with  whom  he  rufhed 
upon  the  caliph’s  forces  ;  but  all  of  them  were  cut  in 
pieces,  except  nine  who  efcaped. 

Had  Ali  marched  againfl  Moawiyah  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  defeat  of  the  Kharejites,  and  while  his  troops 
Avere  fiufhed  with  victory,  he  had  probably  reduced  him 
entirely  :  but  by  allowing  his  troops  to  refrefh  them- 
felves,  they  all  deferted  him,  and  Moawiyah’s  party 
had  an  opportunity  of  gathering  flill  more  flrength  ; 
and  though  Moawiyah’s  troops  often  made  inourfions 
into  the  territories  of  Ali,  the  latter  feems  afterwards 
to  have  aCted  only  on  the  defenfive.  At  laft  the  Kha- 


They  at¬ 
tempt  to 

Amru r ancl ' reji tes,  imagining  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Moawiyah.  Modern  affairs,  that  Moawiyah,  Ali,  and  Amru,  were 
dead,  defpatched  affnflins  to  murder  all  the  three.  Moa- 
Itg  wiyah  was  wounded,  but  recovered  ;  Amru’s  fecretary 
All  aflaffi-  was  killed  by  miltake  ;  but  Ali  was  wounded  with  a 
uated.  poifoned  fword,  which  occafioned  his  death.  The  af- 
faflin  was  taken,  and  Ali  would  have  pardoned  him  had 
he  recovered,  but  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  if  he 
died,  that  he  might,  as  he  faid,  “  have  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  accufing  him  before  God.”  Even  in 
this  order  he  fhowed  his  ufual  clemency,  as  he  ordered 
the  affaffin  to  be  defpatched  at  one  blow,  and  without 
torture  of  any  kind. 

Thus  fell  Ali,  the  moft  virtuous  of  all  the  Maho¬ 
metan  caliphs,  after  he  had  reigned  near  five  years, 
and  lived  63.  He  was  preffed  by  thofe  about  him  to 


dined,  faying,  he  would  follow  the  example  cf  the  Arabia 

Apollle  of  God,  who  had  not  named  any  :  and,  as  his  1  -  v - 

fon  Hafan  inherited  his  father’s  pietv,  though  not  his  “7 
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courage,  he  was  declared  caliph  without  any  feruple. 
Moawiyah,  however,  behaved  in  fucb  a  manner  to¬ 
wards  him,  as  fhowed  his  hoftile  intentions;  and  thofe 
about  Hafan  preffed  him  to  declare  war  immediately. 

This  Hafan,  who  was  of  an  exceeding  mild  and  peace¬ 
able  difpofition,  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  do  ;  and  nS 
though  he  at  laff  took  the  field,  yet  he  immediately  per- who  refigm 
ceived  his  incapacity  to  difpute  the  empire  with  Moa- llie  rab- 
wiyah  ;  and  therefore  refigned  it,  in  fpite  of  all  tire  fe-l  ^atet.°  , 

monftrances  of  his  friends,  to  a  traitor,  who  caufed  him . 

after  feme  years  to  be  poifoned  by  his  wife. 

Moawiyah  bring  thus  left  foie  maftcr  of  the  Moflem 
empire,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  reducing 
the  Kharejites,  who  were  his  enemies  as  well  as  All’s, 
and  had  now  gathered  together  a  confi'derable  army. 

Againfl  thefe  rebels  the  caliph  would  have  defpatched 
Hafan,  but  that  prince  refufed  ;  upon  which  he  lent 
the  Syrian  troops  againfl  them,  who  were  defeated  : 
however  the  Cufans,  being  at  laft  perfuadt  d  to  take  up 
arms,  foon  extinguifhed  the  rebellion,  and  fettled  Moa¬ 
wiyah  more  firmly  than  ever  on  the  Moflem  throne. 

In  the  48th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliph  fent  his  fon 
Yezid  with  a  powerful  army  to  befiege  Conftantinople.  Conftanti- 
In  this  expedition  he  was  attended  by  three  or  four  ofnoplebe- 
the  Companions,  who,  notwithftanding  their  age,  were  ^"leS*c- 
prompted  by  zeal  to  undergo  incredible  fatigues.  Theout  utxe ’* 
Moflem  forces,  too,  though  they  fuffered  extremely,  were 
animated  to  furmount  all  difficulties  by  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  prophet  in  his  lifetime  declared, 

“  That  the  fins  of  the  firft  army  that  took  the  city  of 
Conftantinople  fhould  be  forgiven.”  Concerning  the 
particulars  of  this  expedition  we  are  in  the  dark  :  only, 
in  general,  that  it  proved  unfuccefsful ;  and  in  it  Abu 
Ayub,  who  had  been  with  Mahomet  at  the  battles  of 
Bedr  and  Ohod,  loft  his  life.  His  tomb  is  held  infuch 
veneration  by  the  Modems,  that  the  fultans  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  family  gird  their  fwords  on  at  it  on  their  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne.  In  the  54th  year  of  the  Jiegira, 
the  Arabs  made  an  irruption  into  Bukharia,  and  de-  IJ# 
fealed  a  Turkifh  army  that  oppofed  them.  The  Turks  Turks  dc- 
loft  a  great  number  of  men  ;  and  the  queen,  who  com-feated. 
manded  in  perfon,  with  great  difficulty  made  her  efcape. 

She  had  only  time  to  put  on  one  of  her  bufkins;  the 
other  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  valued  it 
at  no  lefs  than  2000  dinars.  About  this  time  alfo, 
according  to  the  Greek  hiftorians,  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  Modems,  where¬ 
by  the  latter  were  allowed  to  keep  the  territories  they 
had  feized  ;  in  confederation  of  which  they  were  to  pay 
3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  50  flaves,  and  as  many 
choice  horfes.  To  thefe  difhonourable  conditions  they 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  in  confequence  of  their  late 
unfuccefsful  expedition  to  Conflantinople,  and  fome 
other  defeats  they  had  received.  This  peace  was  to 
continue  for  30  years.  The  next  year,  Moawiyah, 
having  conferred  the  government  of  Khorafan  upon 
Saad,  Othman’s  grandfon,  that  general,  foon  after  his 
promotion,  paffed  the  Jihun,  or  Amu,  the  Oxus  of  the 
ancients,  and  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sa- 
marc2nd,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him  on  his  ap¬ 
proach  ;  foon  after  which  he  defeated  an  army  of  Uf- 
beck  Tartars,  and  marched  diredlly  to  Tarmud,  or  Tar- 

mid, 


nominate  a  fucccffor  before  he  died  ;  but  this  he  de- 
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Arabia,  mid,  which  alfo  furrendered  without  oppofiuon.  The 

v - v -  57th  year  of  the  Hegira  was  remarkable  for  nothing 

but  vail  fwarrns  of  locufts,  which  did  incredible  da¬ 
mage  in  Syria  and  Melbpotamia;  and  great  difcontents 
on  account  of  the  caliph’s  having  nominated  for  his 
fuccelfor  his  fon  Yezid,  a  perion  of  fcandalous  life,  and 
no  way  worthy  of  the  throne.  The  58th  year  of  the 
121  Hegira  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  death  of  Aye- 
Moawiyah  Mahomet’s  widow  ;  and  the  60th  by  that  of  Moa- 
wiyah,  after  having  reigned,  from  Hafan’s  refignation, 
nineteen  years,  three  months,  and  live  days  :  but  con¬ 
cerning  hi4-  age  authors  are  n.,t  agreed.  He  was  in¬ 
terred  at  Damafcus,  which  was  made  the  reiidence  of 
the  caliphs  as  long  as  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  continued 
on  the  throne. 

Succeeded  Ytzid  was  proclaimed,  in  confequence  of  his  nomi- 
by  Yezid.  nation,  the  lame  day  his  father  died.  His  inaugura¬ 
tion  was  performed  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  fta 
jeb,  corresponding  to  April  7.  680.  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  his  eleflion,  he  wrote  to  At  VValid,  governor  of  Me- 
123  dina,  to  feize  H  fein,  tlie  remaining  fon  ot  Ali,  and 
Hoie.n  and  Abdallah  £|3n  2  /oeir,  in  cafe  they  refufed  to  acknow- 
refufetV  Edge  his  right.  He  accordingly  tendered  the  oath  of 
ackiinv-  allegiance  to  Hofein,  who  returned  an  evafive  anfwer, 
iedgehim.  and  found  means  to  efcape  to  his  own  houfe.  As  for 
Abdallah,  he  delayed  waiting  upon  the  governor,  under 
various  pretences,  for  24  hours  ;  after  which  lie  made 
his  efcape  to  Mecca  ;  hither  Hofein  followed  him  ;  but 
received  an  invitation  from  the  people  of  Cufa,  who 
promifed  to  alTiit  him  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his 
father  Ali  and  himfelf.  In  the  mean  time,  Yezid,  being 
informed  of  A1  Walid’s  negligence  in  fuffering  Abdal¬ 
lah  and  Hofein  to  efcape,  removed  him  from  his  em¬ 
ployment,  appointing  in  his  room  Amru  Ebn  Saad,  at 
that  time  commandant  of  Mecca.  The  new  governor 
immediately  defpatched  againlt  Abdallah  Aracr  Ebn 
Zobeir,  Abdallah’s  own  brother,  who  mortally  hated 
him  ;  but  Abdallah  having  engaged  Amer  in  the  field, 
defeated  and  took  him  prifoner  5  which  greatly  raifed 
his  reputation  at  Medina,  although  Hofein’s  fuperior 
interelf  among  them  ft  ill  rendered  him  incapable  of 
afpiring  to  the  caliphate  by  himfelf. 

While  Abdallah  was  thus  llrengthening  himfelf  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  Hofein  was  doing  the  lame  at  Cufa. 
On  the  firft  notice  of  their  inclinations,  he  had  fent  to 
them  Modem  Ebn  Okail,  to  whom,  as  reprefentative 
of  the  fon  of  Ali,  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  were  now  very  prefling  on  Hofein  to  honour  thtir 
city  with  his  prefence.  Befides  this,  Hofein  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  forces  of  Irak,  who  retained  a  great  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  had  all  along 
confidered  the  government  of  Moawiyah  as  a  downright 
ufirpation. 

N  itwithftanding  all  thefe  fteps  taken  at  Cufa  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Hofein,  the  deliberations  of  the  conlpirators 
were  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  A1  Nooman, 
the  governor,  continued  a  fl ranger  to  them,  even  after 
the  Cufans  had  determined  immediately  to  enter  upon 
aflion  with  an  army  of  18,000  men.  At  lall,  how¬ 
ever,  he  began  to  be  roufed  from  his  lethargy  ;  but 
Yezid  being  difpleafed  with  his  conduft,  removed  him 
from  his  government,  appointing  for  his  fucceflbr  O- 
beidallah  Ebn  Zivad.  This  governor  entered  t he  city 
in  the  evening,  and  was  received  with  all  poffible  de- 
monftrations  of  joy  by  the  Cufans,  who  miftook  him 
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■  for  Hofein,  owing  to  a  black  turban  which  he  had  on  Arabia, 
his  head,  refembling  that  which  Hofein  ufualiy  wore.  11  ■  r— — 
His  Hrft  care  was  to  extinguilh  the  fedition  that  had 
been  excited  by  Moflem.  In  order  to  this,  he  com¬ 
manded  a  truliy  lervant  to  difguil’e  himfelf,  and  perfo¬ 
rate  a  dranger  come  out  of  Syria  to  fee  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Hofein  :  that  he  might  get  admiflion  into  Mof- 
lem’s  houfe,  and  penetrate  all  his  councils.  This  coin- 
miflion  was  laithfully  executed  j  and  Obeidallah  under- 
danding  that  Moflem  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  Sha- 
rik,  who  was  then  fick,  fent  a  mefienger  to  Shank, 
letiing  him  know  that  he  intended  to  vifit  him  on  a 
certain  day.  Sharik  immediately  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion  to  receive  him,  and  appointed  Moflem  a  place  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  whence  he  might  ruth  out  upon 
Obeidallah  and  kill  him.  The  yiiit  was  according¬ 
ly  made  ;  but  Modem’s  heart  failing  him,  the  gover¬ 
nor  c  leaped  :  Hani,  however,  in  whofe  houie  Moflem 
had  fiut  lodged,  was  imprifoned  by  Obeidallah.  Up¬ 
on  the  news  of  this,  Moflem  affembled  about  4200 
men,  and  befieged  Obeidallah  in  the  cafile.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  however,  not  in  the  lead  diipirited,  made  a 
lpeech  to  Modem’'  followers  ;  which  had  fuch  an  ef¬ 
fect  upon  them  that  they  all  deferted  him  except  about 
30.  By  the  tavour  ot  the  night,  Moflem  efcaped  to 
a  poor  woman’s  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
being  betrayed  by  her  fon,  Obeidallah  lent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  80  horfe  to  feize  him.  Mofltm  made  a  gal¬ 
lant  refidance,  and  thrice  cleared  the  houfe  ot  them  ; 
but  being  at  lad  overpowered  with  numbtrs,  and  grie- 
voufly  wounded,  he  was  taken  and  brought  to  Cufa. 

While  on  the  road,  he  endeavoured  to  fer.d  an  account 
of  his  bad  fuccefs  to  Hofein,  then,  as  he  fuppofed,  on 
the  road  to  Cufa  ^  but  without  fuccefs.  When  arrived 
at  the  cadle  he  begged  a  draught  of  water  :  but  thofe 
who  dood  by  told  him  he  fhould  have  none  till  he  drank 
the  hamim,  or  boiling  liquor,  which  the  Mahometans 
pretend  is  drunk  by  the  damned  in  hell  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  this,  being  brought  before  the  governor,  he  was  be¬ 
headed  along  with  Hani,  and  both  their  heads  fent  as  a 
prefent  to  Yezid.  T24 

Hofein,  in  the  mean  time,  was  preparing  to  fet  out  Hofein’s 
for  Cufa,  having  received  the  moll  favourable  advices  ordinary, 
from  Moflem,  of  whofe  fate  he  was  ignorant,  and  who 
had  fent  him  a  lid  of  140,000  men  that  were  ready  to 
obey  his  orders.  This  the  wiled  of  his  friends  repre- 
fented  as  a  defperate  enterprife,  and  entreated  him  to 
drop  it,  or  at  lead  to  defer  his  journey  till  he  fhould  be 
better  affined  of  fuccefs:  but  Hofein  was  deaf  to  all 
falutary  counfel  ;  nay,  he  would  not,  by  the  mod  ear¬ 
ned  entreaties,  be  prevailed  upon  to  forbear  taking  his 
wives  and  children  along  with  him.  The  confequences 
of  this  obdinacy  may  be  eafilv  imagined  :  Obeidallah 
defpatched  firft  IOOO  and  then  5000  men  again!!  him  ; 
with  orders,  however,  not  to  offer  any  violence  to  him 
provided  he  fubmitted  himfelf.  To  thefe  terms  the  . 
infatuated  Holein  would  not  agree  :  lie  offered  indeed 
to  return  home,  if  Obeidallah  would  permit  ;  but  that  125 
not  being  granted,  he  defperately  engaged  the  troops  ‘s  t*e* 
of  Obeidallah,  and  was,  after  long  refidance,  cut  in  'Yjj  ai“ 
pieces  with  all  his  men.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Obeidallah,  who  druck  it  over  the  mou’h  with  a  dick, 
and  treated  it  with  great  contempt.  He  was  alfo  in¬ 
clined  to  have  put  his  family  to  death  :  but  probably 
feared  an  infurreftion,  as  the  people  of  Cufa  expreffed 
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great  refentment  on  account  of  Hofein’s  death  ;  nor 
was  it  at  all  agreeable  to  the  caliph  Yezid,  who  treated 
the  family  61  the  unfortunate  Holein  with  the  greatelt 
kindnefs. 

I  his  year,  the  61  ft  of  the  Hegira,  Yezid  appointed 
Salem  £bn  Zivad  governor  of  Khorafan  ;  w  ho,  foon 
after  entering  upon  the  government,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  iurktth  territories.  He  took  his  wite  along 
with  him  in  this  expedition,  who  was  delivered  of  a 
child  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Samarcand  ;  on  which 
occalion  lhe  is  fatd  to  have  borrowed  forne  jewels  from 
the  prince  ot  Sogd’s  lady,  which  the  afterwards  carried 
off  with  her.  In  the  mean  time  Salem  detached  Mo- 
halleb  with  a  conliderable  body  of  troops  to  Khowa- 
razm,  the  principal  city  of  the  Turks  or  Tartars  in 
thofe  parts,  from  which  he  extorted  the  immenfe  fum 
of  50,000,000  pieces  of  money  from  whence  advan¬ 
cing  to  Samarcand,  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  alfo  to  pay  him  an  immenfe  fum  ;  and  then  reti¬ 
red  with  little  lofs,  into  the  province  he  governed. 

In  the  mean  time  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  finding 
himfelf,  by  the  death  of  Hofein,  at  the  head  of  the 
partizans  of  the  houfe  of  Hafliem,  w  ho  were  greatly 
oppreiled  by  Yezid,  began  in  earneft  to  afpire  to  the 
caliphate.  As  he  had  therefore  never  owned  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Yezid,  he  now  openly  declared  againft  him, 
and  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Medina  foon  after  the 
arrival  of  Hofein’s  family  in  that  place.  Soon  after  his 
inauguration,  to  render  himfelf  the  more  popular,  he 
expatiated  on  the  circumftances  of  Hofein’s  death, 
which  indeed  were  very  tragical,  and  reprefented  the 
Cufans  as  the  moft  abandoned  and  perfidious  villains 
upon  earth.  This  went  fo  well  down  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  tliat  they  flocked  to  him 
in  great  numbers,  fo  that  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  conliderable  force.  The  caliph  Yezid  being 
informed  of  his  progrefs,  fwore  he  would  have  him  in 
chains  ;  and  accordingly  fent  a  filver  collar  for  him  to 
Merwan,  then  governor  of  Medina  :  but  the  intereft  of 
Abdallah  was  now  fo  ftrong,  that  he  laughed  at  the 
menaces  both  of  the  caliph  and  Merwan.  Nay,  the 
governor  of  Mecca,  though  he  fecretly  hated  him, 
thought  it  good  policy,  as  matters  then  flood,  to  keep 
up  a  good  underftanding  with  Abdallah  :  but  this  co¬ 
ming  to  the  ears  of  Yezid,  he  depofed  the  governor  ; 
appointing  in  his  place  Walid  Ebn  Otbab,  a  man  of 
known  fidelity,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Abdallah.  The 
new  governor,  therefore,  immediately  on  his  acceflion, 
uftd  all  his  art  and  Ikill  to  circumvent  Abdallah  ;  but 
to  no  purpofe,  as  the  latter  w'as  always  on  his  guard. 
This  condudl,  however,  giving  him  great  difguft,  a3 
well  as  terrible  apprehenfions,  he  wrote  to  the  caliph, 
informing  him  that  nil  the  dillurbances  were  owing  to 
the  untraiftable  difpofition  of  Walid  ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  fend  a  perfon  of  a  different  character,  peace 
would  foon  be  reftored.  This  letter,  the  caliph  very 
injudicii  ufly  gave  ear  to,  and  difmiffed  his  faithful  go¬ 
vernor,  appointing  in  his  room  one  who  was  totally  un¬ 
qualified  for  that  poft.  The  people  of  Medina  now 
having  frelh  intelligence  of  Yezid’s  diflblute  manner  of 
life,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  formally 
depofed  him  in  a  very  fingular  manner.  After  they 
had  affembled  in  the  mofque,  about  the  pulpit  there, 
one  of  them  faid,  “  I  lay  afide  Yezid  as  I  do  this  tur¬ 
ban,”  and  immediately  threw  his  turban  on  the 
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ground.  Another  faid,  “  I  put  away  Yezid  as  I  do  Arabia, 
this  lhoe,”  calling  away  his  (hoe  at  the  fame  time.  - — /— 
Thefe  examples  being  followed  by  others,  there  was  a 
large  heap  of  (hoes  and  turbans  alrnoft  inftantly  form¬ 
ed  upon  die  fpot.  They  then  difmiffed  Yezid’s  gover¬ 
nor,  and  baniihed  from  the  city  all  the  friends  and  de¬ 
pendents  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah.  Thefe,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  8000,  took  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  Merwan 
Ebn  A1  Hakem,  where  they  were  fo  clofely  befieged 
by  Abdallah’s  party,  that  they  found  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  to  fend  to  Yezid  for  immediate  affiftance  ;  ac¬ 
quainting  him,  that  if  they  were  not  fuccoured,  they 
mull  all  inevitably  perilh.  The  caliph,  though  he 
wondered  that  fuch  a  number  of  men  (hould  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  fo  cooped  up  without  making  the 
leal!  refiftance,  defpatched  Moflem  Ebn  Okba  to  Me¬ 
dina,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  to  quell  the 
dillurbances.  He  ordered  him  to  fpare  Ali  the  fon  of 
Hi  ifein  and  his  family,  as  they  had  110  hand  at  all  in 
the  dillurbances  :  then  he  was  to  fummon  the  town 
of  Medina  to  furrender  for  three  days  fucceflively  ; 
which  if  they  refufed,  he  was  to  take  it  by  dorm,  and 
give  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  for  three  whole 
days. 


I  he  inhabitants  of  Medina  being  now  fenfible  of 
their  danger,  fuffei-ed  the  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Om¬ 
miyah  to  withdraw  quietly  out  of  the  city  ;  though  be¬ 
fore  they  departed,  a  promife  was  extorted  from  them 
not  to  appear  in  arms  againft  the  reigning  fa£lion. 

Modem,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  towards  the'eity 
at  the  head  of  5000  foot  and  1  2,000  horle  ;  and  having 
fummoned  it  according  to  his  inftruflions,  upon  its  re- 
fufal  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  an  attack. 

The  garrifon,  however,  for  a  confiderable  time,  made 
a  vigorous  defence  5  but  at  laft,  moft  of  the  Anfars 
and  principal  officers  being  killed,  the  Arabs  propofed 
a  capitulation.  Modem,  however,  would  hearken  to  jviedma  ta 
no  terms,  and  infilled  on  their  furrendering  at  difere- ken  and 
tion  ;  which  being  refufed,  he  entered  the  city  after  a  plundered 
faint  refinance.  Ali  was  treated  with  great  refpeft  ; 
but  all  the  men  that  had  carried  arms  were  put  to  the^1 
fword,  and  Modem  differed  his  troops  to  ravifh  1000 
women,  and  to  pillage  the  city  for  three  days  fuccef- 
dvely.  Thofe  that  efcaped  the  daughter  he  forced  to 
acknowledge  themfelves  the  daves  and  vaffals  of  Yezid. 

Fur  this  extreme  feverity  he  was  furnamed  by  the  A- 
rabs  At  Mufreif \  or  The  extravagant ,  and  ever  after 
confidered  as  an  impious  perfon,  efpecially  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  had  declared  that  the  wrath  of  God  diould  moft 
certainly  remain  upon  thofe  who  fackcd  or  plundered 
the  city  cf  Medina. 

After  the  reduction  of  Medina,  Modem  directed  his 
courfe  to  Mecca,  where  Abdallah  then  redded  ;  but  he 
died  by  the  way,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  de¬ 
volved  upon  Hofein  Ebn  Tharr.ir  Al  Selwi.  This  ge¬ 
neral  advanced  to  Mecca,  which  he  befieged  for  40 
days,  battering  the  town  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  beat 
down  a  great  part  of  the  famous  temple  there,  and 
burnt  the  red  ;  nor  would  the  city  itfelf  have  efcaped 
the  fame  fate,  had  not  an  end  been  put  to  the  war  by 
tbe  arrival  of  certain  accounts  of  the  death  of  Yezid,  ,29 
who  departed  this  life  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Yezid  die; 
anfivering  to  the  year  684  of  the  Chriflian  era,  having 
lived  39,  and  reigned  three  years  and  fix  or  eight 
months.  On  the  news  of  .his  death,  Hofein  offered  to 
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take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Abdallah  ;  but  the  latter 
at  that  time  durft  not  truft  him,  of  which  he  had  after¬ 
wards  fufficient  reafon  to  repent. 

Yezid  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Moawiyah  II.  who 
was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Damalcus  the  fame  day  that 
his  father  died  ;  but  being  of  a  weakly  conftitution, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  government,  refign- 
ed  the  crown  fix  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  and  died 
foon  after  without  naming  a  fucceffor. 

This  abdication  having  left  the  Modem  empire  ab- 
folutely  without  a  matter,  great  commotions  enfued. 
On  the  death  of  Yezid,  Obeidallah  Ebn  Ziyad,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Bafra,  reprefented  to  the  citizens  that  they 
ought  to.choofe  a  protestor  till  a  new  caliph  thould  be 
chofen  ;  and  if  the  perfon  fo  chofen  thould  be  difagree- 
able  to  them,  they  might  then  remain  in  a  Hate  of  in¬ 
dependency  under  the  protestor  whom  they  had  cho¬ 
fen.  The  inhabitants  perceiving  the  drift  of  this 
fpeech,  complimented  him  with  that  honour  ;  which 
he  accepted  with  feeming  difficulty  :  but  fending  a 
deputy  to  Cufa,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  not  only 
refufed  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  but  threw  dull 
and  gravel  at  his  melfenger.  This  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  people  of  Bafra,  they  not  only  deprived  Obei¬ 
dallah  of  the  dignity  they  had  newly  conferred  upon 
him,  but  even  expelled  him  the  city.  Nor  could  he 
prevail  upon  the  Najari,  a  tribe  of  Anfars,  to  efpoufe 
his  quarrel,  nor  even  upon  his  own  relations,  though 
he  diftributed  among  them  great  part  of  the  fixteen 
millions  of  pieces  of  money  which  he  had  found  in  the 
treafury  of  Bafra,  and  kept  the  remainder  to  himfelf. 
Nay,  fo  odious  had  he  rendered  himfelf  to  all  ranks, 
on  account  of  his  cruellies,  particularly  the  death  of 
Hofein  the  fon  of  Ali,  that  his  brother  Abdallah  w  as 
unable  to  proteft  him  from  the  fury  of  the-  populace, 
though  he  kept  him  concealed  in  women’s  clothes,  and 
diftributed  among  the  mob  200,000  pieces  of  money. 
He  was  therefore  at  laft  conftrained  to  leave  the  city, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  100  men.  Immediately  after 
his  departure,  the  mob  plundered  his  houfe,  and  purfu- 
ed  him,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  exchange  his  camel 
for  an  afs,  and  thus  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  efcaped 
into  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hofein  Ebn  Thamir,  being  re¬ 
turned  into  Syria  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
gave  a  faithful  account  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  A- 
rabia  to  Merwaa  Ebn  A1  Hakem.  He  alfo  acquainted 
him  of  the  offer  he  had  made  to  Abdallah  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  w  hich  the  latter  had  refufed,  or  at  leaft 
W'.uld  not  come  to  Damafcus  in  order  to  be  inverted 
with  the  fupreme  authority  there.  On  this  account  he 
advifed  Merwan  to  take  care  of  himfelf  and  the  reft 
of  the  houfe  of  Ommivah,  who  had  fled  to  Damaftus 
after  their  expulfion  from  Medina.  On  this  difcourfe 
Merwan  was  inclined  to  fubmit  to  Abdallah  ;  but  was 
diverted  from  it  by  Obeidallah,  who  infilled  that  no 
fuperior  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  Merwan,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Koreifh.  The  people  of  Da- 
mafcus  had  conftituted  Dahak  Ebn  Kais  their  protec¬ 
tor,  who  inclined  to  Abdallah.  The  Bafrans  were  at 
this  juncture  entirelv  in  tumult  and  confufion,  not  be- 
ine  able  to  agree  about  a  proteflor  after  the  expulfion 
of  Obeidallah  ;  fo  that  at  laft  they  wrote  to  Abdallah, 
offering  him  the  government  of  their  territory.  This 
lie  accepted,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  flir 
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from  Mecca :  nor  could  Merwan  be  perfuaded  to  fuf-  Arabia. 

fer  any  of  the  Syrians  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  - v  '  1 

Mecca,  left  they  fliould  join  Abdallah,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  his  exclufion  from  the  throne. 

In  the  midft  of  this  confufion  Abdallah  might  have 
eafily  fecured  the  caliphate  to  himfelf,  had  he  not  with 
the  utmoft  imprudence  as  well  as  inhumanity  given  or¬ 
ders  for  the  extermination  of  the  houfe  of  Ommivah. 

This  ruined  his  affairs  ;  for  they  being  now  obliged  to  Merwan 
provide  for  their  own  fafetv,  Merwan  was  proclaimed  pn  claimed 
Caliph  at  Damalcus  :  and  thus  the  whole  Modem  empire  at 

r  '  r  _  -  ■  DaiitakrirT. 

was  rent  into  two  potent  iacron--,  the  one  under  JUer- 
wan  and  the  other  under  Abdallah. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  Dahak  Ebn  Kais 
inclined  to  favour  Abdallah.  This  he  continu'  d  to  do 
after  Merwan  was  proclaimed  caliph,  infomuch  that  a 
battle  foon  enfued  between  his  followers  and  thofe  of 
Merwan,  in  which  Dahak  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  and 
thus  Merwan  became  mailer  of  all  the  province  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  Soon  after  this  viftory,  Merwan  advanced  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  towards  Egypt  ;  but  fent 
before  him  Amru  Ebn  Said  with  a  detachment,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  his  paffage.  That  general  having  de¬ 
feated  Abdalrahman,  Abdallah’s  lieutenant,  in  fevcral 
brifk  actions,  he  at  laft  furrendered  the  whole  country 
to  Merwan  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  retired  with  the 
Arabs  under  his  command  to  Hcjaz.  The  Syrian 
troops,  therefore,  immediately  took  puffeffion  of  that 
country,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Merwan  ;  who  having  appointed  his  fon 
Abdalaziz  to  prefide  over  Egypt,  returned  with  the 
greateft  part  of  his  forces  to  Damafcus.  Here  he  was  133 
informed  that  Abdallah  had  defpatched  againft  him  his  Abdai:ali  9 
brother  Mufab  with  a  confiderable  army.  Againft  him 
Merwan  defpatched  Amru  Ebn  Said  ;  who  having  foon  Merwar.’s. 
come  up  with  him,  gave  him  a  total  defeat,  and  difper- 
fed  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner  that  Mulab  found  it  im- 
pofiible  to  rally  them  again.  134 

In  the  6jth  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  inhabitants  of  The  Cufafis 
Cufa,  pretending  to  be  feized  with  remorfe  of  con-reVj,v‘ 
fcience  for  their  treachery  to  Hofein  the  fon  of  Ali, 
raifed  an  infurreftion  againft  both  the  caliphs,  and 
therefore  affembled  a  body  of  16, 000  men,  under  the 
command  of  one  Soliman,  who  was  to  revenge  the  death  Joii  etfiby 
of  Hofein  upon  Obeidallah  Ebn  Ziyad  and  his  adht-  viokh- 
rents.  But  while  Soliman  and  his  troops  remained tar' 
yet  ina&ive,  A1  Mokhtar,  who  had  ftrved  under  Ab¬ 
dallah,  and  was  difgufted  at  not  having  been  promoted 
as  he  expefted,  arrived  at  Cufa,  and  reprelenting  the 
incapacity  of  Soliman,  who  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  totally  unfit  for  fuch  an  enterprife,  offered  to  take 
the  command  upon  himfelf.  This,  however,  was  re¬ 
fufed  ;  and  as  A1  Mokhtar  had  no  opinion  of  Soliman’s 
military  capacity,  he  found  means  to  draw  off  22CO  of 
his  troops  •,  while  10,000  more  thofe  rather  to  violate 
the  oaths  they  had  taken,  than  run  the  rifk  oi  bting 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  fuperior  enemy.  Soliman,  however,  Soliman’* 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter;  and,  telling  hisfbff'  '1 
troops  that  they  were  to  fight  for  another  world  and  L 1 
not  this,  fet  forward  to  invade  Syria  with  the  4000 
who  remaintd  with  him  :  but  being  advanced  as  far  as 
Ekfas  upon  the  Euphrates,  lie  found  that  hr  had  loft 
IOOO  men  by  defertion  ;  nor  was  he  j  fined  by  the  Se- 
paratifts  of  Bafra  and  A1  Madayen,  though  they  had 
promifed  him  a  reinforcement.  Firmly  perfuadru, 
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however,  that  his  caufe  was  the  caufe  of  heaven,  Soli- 
man  continued  his  march  all  night,  and  next  day  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  tomb  of  Hofein,  where  his  men  performed 
their  devotions  with  fuch  enthufiafm  of  penitence,  that 
one  prefent  fwore  he  never  faw  luch  crowding  about 
the  black  done  in  the  temple  of  Mecca  itfelf. — Conti¬ 
nuing  ftill  to  advance,  he  received  a  friendly  letter 
from  Abdallah  Ebn  Yezid,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  ad- 
vifing  him  to  return,  and  reprefenting  to  him  the  folly 
of  engaging  fo  powerful  an  army  as  would  be  fent 
againd  him,  with  a  handful  of  men  :  but  Soliman, 
imagining  that  he  was  only  recalled  in  order  to  fupport 
Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  cali¬ 
phate,  perfiffed  in  his  refolution  of  penetrating  into 
Syria.  He  told  his  troops,  that  they  would  never  be 
nearer  the  two  Hofeins  (Hofein,  and  his  brother  Ha- 
fan,  to  whom  alfo  the  Shiites  gave  that  name)  than 
they  were  at  prefent  ;  and  that  ihould  they  at  this  time 
meet  with  death,  they  would  be  in  a  date  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  confequently  could  never  die  in  a  more  pro¬ 
per  time  •,  and  after  this  fpeech,  continuing  dill  to  ad¬ 
vance,  he  was  at  lad  met  by  Obeidallah,  at  the  head 
of  20,000  horfe,  who,  after  an  obdinate  engagement, 
cut  to  pieces  Soliman  and  all  hi's  troops. 

Soon  after  this  decifive  aftion  died  the  caliph  Mer- 
wan,  after  he  had  reigned  eleven  months.  He  is  faid 
by  forae  authors  to  have  been  poifoned  by  his  wife 
Zeinab,  Moawiyah’s  widow.  Her  he  had  married,  with 
a  promife  that  her  fon  Khaled  fhould  fucceed  him-,  but 
afterwards  altering  the  fuccedion  in  favour  of  his  own 
fon  Abdalmalec,  young  Khaled  reproached  him  with 
his  breach  of  promife  :  upon  this  Merwan  calling  him 
bnjlard ,  the  child  complained  to  his  mother  ;  who,  to 
be  revenged  for  this  affront,  is  faid  to  have  poifoned 
him,  or  ('mothered  him  with  a  pillow. 

In  t he  beginning  df  the  caliphate  of  Abdalmalec, 
A1  Mokhtar,  who  had  been  imprifoned  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Cufa,  was  releafed  at  the  intercedion  of  Abdal¬ 
lah  Ebn  Omar,  who  had  married  his  fider.  The  year 
following,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Shiite 
feflaries,  he  lent  propofals  of  alliance  to  Abdallah  Ebn 
Zobeir  ;  but  he,  juffly  fufpeifling  his  fincerity,  by  a 
dratagem  cut  off  near  3000  of  his  men.  Upon  this  dif¬ 
ader,  A1  Mokhtar,  fearing  the  houfe  of  Ali  might  be 
intimidated,  fent  a  letter  to  Mahomet  Ebn  Hanifyah, 
one  of  that  family,  in  which  he  offered  his  adidance 
with  a  powerful  army.  This  offer  Mahomet  declined, 
declaring  liimfelf  only  for  pacific  meafures  \  but  though 
he  and  all  the  red  of  All’s  family  behaved  in  the  mod 
peaceable  manner,  Abdallah  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe 
till  they  owned  his  authority.  He  therefore  imprifon¬ 
ed  them,  together  with  17  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Cufa,  whom  he  threatened  to  put  to  death,  and  after¬ 
wards  burn  their  bodies,  if  they  did  not  within  a  limit¬ 
ed  time  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  A1  Mokhtar 
being  informed  of  the  didrtffed  fituation  they  were  in, 
fent  a  body  of  7  30  horfe  to  Mecca,  under  Abu  Ab¬ 
dallah,  to  releafe  them.  That  general  not  onlv  execu¬ 
ted  his  orders  with  great  bravery,  but  took  Abdallah 
liimfelf  prifoner,  whom  he  would  have  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  fpot,  had  lie  not  been  releafed  at  the  intercedion  of 
Mahomet,  who  for  the  prefent  adjuffed  the  differences 
to  the  mutual  fatisfadion  of  all  parties.  After  this  re¬ 
conciliation,  Abu  Abdallah,  or  rather  Mahomet  him¬ 
felf,  didributed  among  4000  of  Ali’s  friends  a  fum  of 
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money  brought  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  Ioffes  they  had  ludained.  Thus  the  friends 
of  Ali  were  happily  delivered,  when  only  two  days  of 


Arabia. 


the  time  granted  them  by  Abdallah  remained,  and  a 


fufficient  quantity  of  wood  and  other  conibudibles  was 
colledted,  in  order  to  confume  their  bodies.  Notwith- 
danding  the  reconciliation,  however,  that  had  lately 
taken  place,  Mahomet  Ebn  Hanifyah  thought  proper 
to  pod  liimfelf  on  a  mountain  near  Mecca  with  a  body 
of  4000  men. 

The  Cufans  having  received  advice  before  Merwan’s 
death,  that  he  had  fent  Obeidallah  with  a  powerful 
army  towards  their  city,  and  even  given  them  permif- 
fion  to  plunder  it  in  cafe  it  diould  be  taken,  appointed 
Yezid  Ebn  Ares,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  to  op- 
pofe  him  ;  but  Merwan  dying  before  Obeidallah  could 
execute  his  commiflion,  an  end  was  put  for  the  prefent 
to  this  expedition.  The  memory  of  it,  however,  dill 


remained  ;  and  Al  Mokhtar,  to  whom  Obeidallah  was 


perfonally  obnoxious,  affembled  a  body  of  troops  to 
a6t  offenfively  againd  him,  and  even  againd  the  Sy¬ 
rian  caliph  liimfelf  in  cafe  he  diould  fupport  Obeidallah. 

Among  other  preparations  for  this  enterprife,  Al  Impiety  of 
Mokhtar  caufed  a  kind  of  portable  throne  to  be  made,  Mokh. 

that  “  it  would  be  of  the  fame  ufe  tar‘ 
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to  them  that  the  ark  was  to  the  children  of  Ifrael.”  It 
was  therefore  carried  on  a  mule  before  the  troops  that 
were  to  march  againd  Obeidallah,  and  the  following 
prayer  faid  before  it  :  ‘‘  O  God  !  grant  that  we  may 
live  long  in  thy  obedience  ;  help  us  \  and  do  not  for¬ 
get  us,  but  protect  us.”  This  expedient  was  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  hot-headed  enthufiaffs  who  compofed 
Al  Mokhtar’s  army,  that  they  attacked  Obeidallah’s  obeidallah 
camp,  defeated  him,  and  gained  a  complete  vidlory.  defeated 
Obeidallah  himfelf  was  killed  in  the  aclion,  his  head  and  killed, 
fent  to  Al  Mokhtar,  and  his  body  reduced  to  adies. — 

By  this  viftory  the  feflaries  were  rendered  fo  formi¬ 
dable,  that  Nifibin  or  Nifibis,  and  feveral  other  cities, 
furrendered  to  them  without  oppofition.  They  now 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  depofing  both  the  ca¬ 
liphs,  and  placing  on  the  Moilem  throne  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Ali  j  but  all  their  towering  hopes  were  foon 
fruftrated  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Al  Mokhtar  by 
Mufab  brother  to  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir.  Al  Mokh-  Aj  Muh¬ 
tar,  after  being  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  by  tar  deteat- 
Mufab,  fled  to  the  callle  of  Cufa,  where  he  defended  and  kill 
himfelf  with  great  bravery  for  fome  time  5  but  being  ^u" 

at  lafe  killed,  his  men,  to  the  number  of  7000,  fur- 
rendered  at  diferetion,  and  were  all  of  them  put  to 
the  fword  on  account  of  the  outrages  they  had  com¬ 
mitted. 

The  next  year,  the  68th  of  the  Hegira,  the  Azara- 
kites,  fo  denominated  from  Nafe  Ebn  Al  Azarak,  the 
author  of  their  feft,  having  affembled  a  confiderable 
force,  made  an  irruption  into  Irak.  They  advanced  j 
alnmit  to  t he  gates  of  Cufa,  and  penetrated  to  Al  Ma- Horrid 
dayen.  Being  fwovn  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Ommi-  auelties 
yah,  and  acknowledging-  no  government,  fniriiual  or ‘Mnmitted 
temporal,  thev  committed  terrible  ravages  in  every  part  z Uakites 
of  the  Moilem  territories  through  which  they  paffed. 

They  carried  their  exceffes  to  fuel)  a  height  as  to  mur¬ 
der  all  the  people  they  met  with,  to  rip  open  women 
with  child,  and  commit  .ever  fpecies  of  cruelty  that 
could  be  invented  upon  the  inhabitants  without  dilfinc- 
tion.  The  governor  of  Mawfcl  and  Mefopotamia,  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  informed  of  thole  unparalleled  outrages,  marched 
againft  them  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  carried  on  a 
brifk  war  with  them  for  eight  months.  During  this 
period  their  leader  Nafe  Ebn  A1  Azarak  died  ■,  and  was 
fueceeded  by  Katri  Ebn  At  Fojat,  under  whofe  con¬ 
duct  they  continued  their  depredations.  Mutab  not 
being  pleafed  with  his  lieutenant’s  management  of  the 
war,  recalled  him,  and  fent  in  his  place,  one  Ornai  Ebn 
Abdallah  Temini,  who  gave  the  Azarakites  a  great 
overthrow  at  Naifabur  in  Khorafan,  put  many  of  them 
to  the  fword,  and  purfued  the  reft  as  far  as  Ifpahan 
and  the  province  of  Kerman.  Here  having  received 
a  reinforcement,  they  returned  into  the  province  of 
’Ahwaz,  and  did  incredible  damage  to  the  country 
through  which  they  palled.  But  Omar  advancing  a- 
gainft  them  a  fecond  time,  they  retired  at  his  approach 
to  Al  Madayen,  ravaging  the  diftrift  belonging  to 
the  city  in  a  dreadful  manner.  However,  Omar  pur¬ 
ging  them  thither  alfo,  they  fled  into  the  province  of 
Kerman,  and  thence  gradually  difperfed  themfelves. 
This  year  there  was  a  grievous  famine  in  Syria,  which 
fufpendtd  all  military  operations. 

The  next  year,  being  the  69th  of  the  Hegira,  Ab- 
dalmalec  left  Damafcus  to  march  againft  iMulab.  In 
his  abfence  he  left  Araru  Ebn  Said  governor  of  the 
city  ;  but  he  immediately  feized  upon  it  for  himfelf, 
which  obliged  the  caliph  to  return.  After  feveral  (kir- 
mithes  had  happened  between  lone  detachments  of  the 
caliph’s  troops  with  thofe  of  Amru,  a  pacification  was 
concluded  at  the  intercefiion  of  the  women  :  but  x\b- 
dalmalec  barbaroully  put  Amru  to  death  with  his  own 
hand,  notwithftanding  his  promife  ;  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  feized  with  fuch  a  tremor,  that  he  loft  the  ufe 
of  almoft  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be  laid 
in  bed.  In  the  mean  time  the  palace  was  attacked  by 
Yahvah,  Amru’s  brother,  at  the  head  of  iooo  Haves. 
After  a  warm  difpute,  they  forced  open  the  gates, 
killed  feveral  of  the  guards,  and  were  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  palace,  when  the  people  within  threw 
Amru’s  head  among  them.  This  fo  cooled  their  ar¬ 
dour,  that  they  deiifted  from  the  attempt  •,  and  fome 
money  having  been  afterward-  diftributed  among  them 
they  retired.  So  great,  however,  was  Abdalmalec’s 
avarice,  that  after  the  tumult  was  appeafed,  he  recalled 
all  the  money  which  had  been  diftributed,  and  com¬ 
manded  it  to  be  depofited  in  the  public  treafury. 

In  the  70th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Greeks  made 
an  irruption  into  Syria-,  and  Abdalmalec  having  oc- 
cafion  for  all  his  forces  to  act  againft  Abdallah  Ebn 
Zobeir,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ioco  dinars 
per  dav,  according  to  Theophanes,  and  fend  every 
year  365  (laves  and  as  many  horfes  to  Confiantinople. 
In  this  treaty,  it  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  Cyprus,  Armenia,  and  Heria,  (hould  be 
equally  divided  between  the  caliph  and  the  Gretk  em¬ 
peror. 

Abdalmalec  being  now  at  leifure  to  purfue  his  in¬ 
tended  expedition  againft  Mufab,  marched  againft  him 
in  perfm  ;  and  having  arrived  at  Mafken,  a  ftnall  town 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mefnpotamia,  where  he  was  waited 
for  by  Mufab,  the  latter  was  defeated  through  the 
treachery  of  his  troops,  and  himielf  killed.  After  the 
battle,  Abdalmalec  repaired  to  Cufa,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmoft  fubmiffion  ;  and  people  of  all 
ranks  came  in  crowds  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
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him.  He  then  ordered  vaft  fums  of  money  to  be  dif-  Arabia, 
tributed  among  them,  and  gave  a  fplendid  entertain-  »  1 
ment  to  his  new  fubjects,  to  which  even  the  meaneft  of 
them  were  not  refufed  admittance.  During  this  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  unfortunate  Mufab’s  head  was  prefented 
to  the  caliph  ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  took 
occafion  to  fay  to  him,  “  I  faw  Hofein’s  head  in  this 
fame  callle  prefented  to  Obeidallah  :  Oueidallah’s  to 
Al  Mokhtar  ;  Al  Mokhtar’s  to  Mufab  j  and  now  at 
laft  Mufab’s  to  yourfelf.”  This  obfervation  fo  affect¬ 
ed  the  caliph,  that,  either  to  avert  the  ill  omen,  or 
from  fome  other  motive,  he  ordered  the  caftle  to  be 
immediately  demolilhed.  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  in 
the  mean  time,  having  received  the  melancholy  news 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  affembled  the 
people,  of  Mecca,  and  from  the  pulpit  made  a  fpeech 
luitable  to  the  occafion.  He  alfo  did  his  utmoft  to 
put  Mecca  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence,  expe&ing 
a  fpeedy  vifit  from  his  formidable  competitor,  who 
now  gave  law  to  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  without 
controul. 

Soon  after  Abdalmalec’s  return  to  Damafcus,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  his  brother  Bathar  governor  of  Cufa,  and  Kha- 
led  Ebn  Abdallah  governor  of  Bafra.  The  latter  had 
no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  indifcreetly 
removed  from  the  command  ol  the  army  Al  Mohalleb, 
one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  the  age  ;  appointing  in 
his  room  Abda'laziz,  who  was  greatly  his  inferior  in 
military  (kill.  Of  this  difmiflion  the  Azarakites  being 
informed,  they  immediately  attacked  Aodalaziz,  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  him,  and  took  his  wife  prifoner.  A  dif¬ 
pute  arifing  among  the  victors  about  the  price  of  that 
lady,  one  of  them,  to  end  it,  immediately  cut  off  her 
head.  Upon  this  difafter,  Khaled  was  commanded  to 
replace  Al  Mohalleb,  which  he  did  ;  and  having  in 
conjunction  with  him  attacked  the  Azarakites,  forced  ^  *.tj[;tes 
their  camp,  and  entirely  defeated  them.  defeated.. 

In  the  7 2d  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abdalmalec  having 
no  enemy  to  contend  with  but  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir, 
made  great  preparations  for  an  invafion  of  Hejaz,  giv¬ 
ing  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  employed  on  this 
occafion  to  Al  Hejaj,  one  of  his  moft  warlike  and  elo¬ 
quent  captains.  Before  that  general  had  put  his  army- 
in  march  for  Mecca,  he  offered  his  protection  to  all  the 
Arabs  there  that  would  accept  of  it.  Abdallah  being 
informed  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  fent  out  feveral  par¬ 
ties  of  horfe  to  reconnoitre,  and  give  him  intelligence 
of  their  motions.  Between  thefe  and  fome  of  Al  He- 
jaj’s  advanced  guards  feveral  (kirmilhes  happened,  in 
which  Abdallah’s  men  had  generally  the  worft.  This 
encouraged  Al  Hejaj  to  fend  to  the  caliph  for  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  his  troops  amounting  to  no  more  than  20CO 
men,  who  were  infufticient  for  reducing  Mecca.  He 
affured  him  at  the  lame  time,  that  Abdallah’s  fierce- 
nefs  was  very  much  abated,  and  that  his  men  deferted 
to  him  daily.  The  caliph,  upon  this,  ordered  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  fOOO  men  under  the  command  of  Tharik 
Ebn  Amer  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  additional 
ftrenglh,  he  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  liege  for  *49 
fome  time.  While  he  batteied  the  temple  of  Mecca * 
with  his  machines,  it  thundered  and  lightened  I'd  dread-  vfHej.;. 
fully,  that  the  Syrians  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  re¬ 
fufed  to  plav  them  any  longer  upon  that  edifice.  Upon 
this  Al  H<  jaj  (luck  the  corner  of  hi-  veft  into  his  gir¬ 
dle,  and  putting  into  it  one  of  the  ftonts  that  was  io 
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Arabia,  be  difcharged  out  of  the  catapults,  flang  It  into  the 
'■“—'v-—-'  town,  and  this  occauoned  the  recommencement  of  the 
operations.  The  next  morning  the  Syrians  were  an¬ 
noyed  by  Irelh  ftorms,  which  killed  12  men,  and  quite 
difpirited  them.  A1  Hejaj,  however,  animated  them, 
by  obferving  that  he  was  a  fon  of  Tehama  ;  that  this 
was  the  ftorm  of  Tehama,  and  that  their  advtrfaries 
fuffered  as  much  as  they.  The  day  following  feme  of 
Abdallah’s  men  were  killed  by  a  very  violent  ftorm, 
which  gave  A1  Hejaj  a  further  opportunity  of  animat¬ 
ing  his  troops.  At  laft,  Abdallah  having  been  defert- 
ed  by  moll  of  bis  friends,  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mecca,  and  even  by  his  own  funs  Hamza  and  Kbo- 
beib,  delired  to  know  his  mother’s  fentiments  as  to 
what  courfe  he  was  to  take.  He  reprefented  to  her, 
that  he  was  almoft  entirely  abandoned  by  his  fubjedls 
and  relations  ;  that  the  few  who  perfifted  in  their  fide¬ 
lity  to  him  could  fcarce  enable  him  to  defend  the  city 
any  longer  ;  and  that  the  Syrian  caliph  would  grant 
him  any  terms  he  could  think  fit  to  demand.  His 
mother,  however,  being  of  an  inflexible  refolution, 
and  not  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  her  fon  re¬ 
duced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  perfon,  being  herfelf  the 
daughter  of  Abu  Beer,  the  firft  caliph,  advifed  him 
by  no  means  to  furvive  the  fovereignty,  of  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived.  This  advice  be¬ 
ing  agreeable  to  his  own  fentiments,  he  refolved  to  die 
in  defence  of  the  place.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolu¬ 
tion,  he  defended  the  city,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
beliegers,  for  ten  days,  though  deftitute  of  arms, 
troops,  and  fortifications.  At  laft,  having  taken  a  fi¬ 
nal  leave  of  his  mother,  and  being  animated  by  de- 
fpair,  he  made  a  Tally  upon  the  enemy,  deflroyed  a 
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150  great  number  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  at 
Abdallah  length  killed  fighting  valiantly  upon  the  fpot.  At 
the  laft  interview  he  had  with  his  mother,  flie  is  faid 


to  have  delired  him  to  put  off  a  coat  of  mail  he  had  on 
for  his  defence  ;  and,  in  order  to  infpire  him  with  the 
greater  fortitude,  fhe  gave  him  a  draught  in  which  a 
whole  pound  of  mufk  had  been  infufed.  A1  Hejaj  or¬ 
dered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  a  crofs  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  mufk  lie  had 
drank,  the  body  emitted  a  grateful  odour  for  feveral 
days. 

By  the  reduction  of  Mecca,  and  the  death  of  Ab¬ 
dallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  Abdalmalec  remained  foie  mafter 
of  the  Modem  empire  ;  but  he  fuftained  a  great  lofs 
next  year,  in  having  an  army  of  100,000  men  totally 
cut  off  by  the  Khazarians  in  Armenia.  The  governor, 
however,  having  marched  in  perfon  againft  them  at  the 
bead  of  only  40,000  men,  but  all  chofen  troops,  pene- 
trated  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  defeated  and  difper- 
-Kha2wiar.s  fed  a  large  body  of  the  Khazarians,  drove  them  into 
reduced,  their  temples,  and  reduced  them  to  allies.  One  of  his 
generals  alfo  defeated  an  army  of  80,000  Khazarians  at 
the  Iron  or  Cafpian  Gates,  and  deflroyed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  obliging  the  reft  to  embrace  the  Mahome- 
j;;-  tan  religion. 

Cruelty  of  A1  Hejaj,  in  confluence  of  his  fervices,  was  made 
Al  Hejaj.  governor,  firft  of  Medina,  and  then  of  Irak,  Kliora- 
fan,  and  Sijiftan  ;  in  all  which  places  he  behaved  with 
the  greateft  cruelty.  Having  entered  the  city  of  Cufa 
muffled  up  in  his  turban,  he  was  furrounded  by  crowds 
of  people  who  preffed  forward  to  fee  him.  He  told 
them  their  curiofity  would  foon  be  gratified  j  which  he 


effectually  did,  by  afeending  the  pulpit,  and  treating 
them  in  a  very  coarfe  manner  •,  fwearing  that  he  would 
make  the  wicked  bear  his  own  burden,  and  fit  him 
with  his  own  (hoe  j  and  telling  them  among  other 
tilings,  that  “  he  imagined  he  law  the  heads  of  men 
ripe  and  rtady  to  be  gathered,  and  turbans  and  beards 
befprinkled  with  blood.”  At  Bafra  he  made  a  fpeech 
much  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and,  to  give  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  tafte  of  his  difeipline,  caufed  one  of  them  who 
had  been  informed  againft  as  a  rebel  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  fpot  without  any  trial.  So  great  indeed  %vas 
the  abhorrence  in  which  he  was  held  by  thofe  over 
whom  he  prelided,  that  having  once  recommended  him- 
felf  to  the  prayers  of  a  religious  Modem,  the  latter  in- 
ftantly  prayed  that  it  would  pleafe  God  to  kill  A1  He¬ 
jaj  quickly  •,  “  for  nothing,  faid  he,  could  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  himfelf  or  the  people.”  In  confequence 
of  thefe  cruelties,  rebellions  were  foon  raifed  againft 
him  ■,  but  they  were  eafily  fuppreffed,  and  A1  Hejaj 
continued  in  the  lull  enjoyment  of  all  his  employments 
till  he  died. 

In  the  76th  year  of  the  Hegira,  one  Saleh 
Marj,  a  hot-headed  enthufiaft,  and  Sliebib  Eon  Zeid,  Snebib  re' 
a  Kharejite,  took  up  arms  againft 'the  caliph.  They  heL 
had  confpired  againft  him  the  year  before  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  \  and  A1  Hejaj  had  been  ordered 
to  feize  them  :  but  at  that  time  they  found  means  to 
make  their  efcape  •,  and  having  now  affembled  about 
1  20  men,  Saleh  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  at  Daras  in  Mefopotamia.  The  governor  foon  re- 
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body  of  yco  men,  under  the  command  of  one  Adi,  to 
march  againft  them  :  but  that  general,  being  afraid  to 
attack  them  notwithftanding  his  fuperiority  in  num¬ 
bers,  demanded  a  reinforcement.  He  therefore  was 
fupplied  with  500  more  troops,  with  which  he  advan¬ 
ced  to  Daras  ;  but  being  ft  ill  afraid  of  the  rebels,  he 
entered  into  negociations  with  them  j  during  which 
they  attacked  him,  entirely  defeated  his  army,  and 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  his  camp.  Upon  this  the 
governor  fent  a  detachment  of  1500  horfe  againft  them  ; 
but  the  rebels,  notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of  their The^/bra- 
number,  defended  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  very, 
the  caliph’s  troops  were  forced  to  difmount  and  fight 
on  foot.  The  engagement  continued  till  night  ;  when 
the  rebels,  finding  themielves  unable  to  contend  with 
fuch  numbers,  retired  to  Mawfel.  After  this,  A1  He¬ 
jaj  being  informed  that  they  had  taken  poll  at  Dafcara, 
fent  againft  them  an  army  of  50C0  men.  The  rebels 
hearing  ofjthis  formidable  army,  abandoned  their  camp  j 
but  were  fo  clofelv  purfued,  that  they  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  Hand  an  engagement  at  Modbaj,  a  fmall  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Tigris.  Saleh’s  forces,  confifting  only  of 
three  companies  of  30  men  each,  were  foon  thrown  into  Saleh  killed, 
diforder,  and  himfelf  killed  :  but  Shebib  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  retreat  to  a  neighbouring  caflle  •,  from  whence 
he  Tallied  out  at  midnight  on  the  caliph’s  forces,  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  camp,  where  he  wound¬ 
ed  the  general  himfelf,  and  difperfed  the  greateft  part 
of  his  army.  ^ 

After  this  viflnry,  the  rebels  became  terrible  even  Al  Hejaj 
to  A1  Hejaj  himfelf,  whom  they  afterwards  defeated  defeated  t>y 
in  feveral  engagements  j  and  taking  advantage  of  his Shtbio. 
being  at  Bafra,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Cufa  with 
little  oppofition.  Al  Hejaj  was  now  conftrained  to 
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Arabia,  write  to  the  caliph  for  a  ftrong  detachment  of  the  Sy- 

— v - '  rian  troops,  with  which  he  advanced  againft  Sbebib  ; 

wlufe  army  bearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  A1  He- 
*  jaj,  the  former  was  totally  defeated,  had  his  wife’s 
brother  killed  in  the  action,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  into 
Kerman.  Having  refrelhed  his  men  in  this  province, 
he  again  advanced  to  Ahwaz,  where  he  was  met  by 
one  of  A1  Hejaj’s  generals  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian 
Shebib’s  army.  Shebib  defended  himfelf  with  incredible  va- 
valour  and  iour)  and  feveral  times  repulfed  the  caliph’s  forces  ; 

but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  as  his  army  con- 
fifted  of  no  more  than  600  men,  he  was  at  lath  put  to 
flight,  and  in  palling  a  bridge,  was  thrown  off  by  his 
horfe  and  drowned.  His  body  was  drawn  up  by  a 
net,  and  the  head  fent  to  A1  Hejaj,  who  was  not  a 
little  pleafed  at  the  fight.  After  his  death,  the  rebels 
quarrelled  among  themfelves,  fo  that  the  caliph’s 
troops  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  them.  The  remain¬ 
der,  under  Katri  Ebn  Fojat,  fled  to  Tabreftan.  Here 
they  were  kindly  received  by  Alhid  the  king,  who  af- 
figned  them  a  part  of  his  territories  for  their  habita- 

158  tion.  But  they  had  not  been  long  fettled  before  they 
Ingratitude  infilled  upon  Afliid’s  either  embracing  Mahometanifm, 
kels!16  ^  or  Pay‘n§  t^iem  an  annual  tribute  ;  which  he  refufing, 

they  drove  him  into  Irak,  where  he  implored  the  ca¬ 
liph’s  protection.  Alhid  afterwards  conducted  a  body 

159  of  Modem  troops  into  Tabreltan  ;  where  they  fell  up- 
They  are  on  tfie  re’Dels  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  killed  Katri 
alt  deltroy-  j, J cut  a  great  number  of  his  men  to  pieces,  and 

took  all  the  reft  prifoners. 

This  year  alfo  (the  76th  of  the  Hegira)  money 
•was  firft  coined  in  Arabia.  Before  this  time, ,  the  di¬ 
nars,  or  gold  coins,  had  Greek  inferiptions  5  and  the 
dirhems,  or  filver  ones,  Perfic  inferiptions.  The  firft 
ereCIion  of  a  mint  in  Arabia  was  occafioned  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accident.  Abdalmalec  added  to  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  the  Greek  emperor  this  (hort  paflage  of  the 
Koran,  “Say,  God  is  one  ;”  or  “Say,  there  is  one 
God;”  and  then  inferted  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  with 
the  name  of  the  prophet,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  the 

160  emperor  great  offence.  Upon  this  he  wrote  to  Abdal- 
coined  fn^  malcc*  defiring  him  to  alter  that  manner  of  writing, 
Arabia.  or  he  would  fend  him  fome  coins  in  which  the  name 

of  Mahomet  ftiould  be  mentioned  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
would  not  prove  very  agreeable.  Abdalmalec  now  re- 
folved  to  coin  money  of  his  own;  and  accordingly 
fome  dirhems  were  this  year  damped  by  A1  Hejaj, 
with  the  infeription  “  Alla  Sarnad,  “  God  is  eternal ;” 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  fuperftitious  Modem*, 
as  they  imagined  that  the  name  of  God  would  be 
thereby  profaned  by  the  touch  of  unclean  perfons. 

In  the  77th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Arabs  made  an 
incurfion  into  the  imperial  territories,  and  had  Lazica 
and  Bernucium  betrayed  to  them  ;  and  the  next  year 
,ffI  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Africa  Propria,  de- 
demolilhed  rooming  the  city  of  Carthage  fo  tffeClually,  that 
fcarce  a  veftige  of  it  was  left.  They  were  foon  driven 
out,  however,  by  John  the  Patrician,  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war  ;  but  returning  with  a 
fuperior  force,  they  obliged  John  in  his  turn  to  fly  to 
Conftantinople. 

The  79th  year  of  the  Hegira  is  remarkable  for  no. 
thing  but  the  rebellion  of  Abdalrahman  in  Perfia  ; 
who  drove  the  khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
Tartars,  or  Moguls,  out  of  that  country  :  but  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  one  of  the  Greek  generals,  named  Hera-  Arabia, 
clius,  penetrated  into  Syria  as  far  as  Samofata,  and  "  ' 

deftroyed  200,000  Arabs,  ravaging  the  country  in  a  ^ 

terrible  manner;  and  Abdalrahman  was  defeated  and rabs’ 
killed  by  A1  Hejaj,  after  a  great  number  of  engage-  ftroyed  by 
ments,  fome  fay  81,  and  others  100.  In  the  83dHeracliu». 
year  of  the  Hegira,  the  nobility  of  Armenia  revolting, 
drove  the  Arabs  out  of  that  province;  but  Mahomet, 
one  of  the  caliph’s  generals,  entering  the  country  with 
a  powerful  array,  got  the  authors  of  the  revolt  into  his 
hands,  and  caufed  them  all  to  be  burnt  alive.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  Moflems  invaded  Cilicia 
under  one  Azar  ;  but  were  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
cut  in  pieces  by  Heraclius ;  and  the  next  year,  having 
again  entered  that  country,  1  2,000  of  them  were  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  the  fame  general,  and  the  reft  forced  to  fly 
into  their  own  country.  163 

In  the  86th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  caliph  Abdalma. 
Abdalmalec,  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  He  is  faid  to,ec  tfieS> 
have  had  fuch  a  ftinking  breath,  that  the  flies  which 
accidentally  fettled  on  his  lips  were  almoft  inftantly 
ftruck  dead  by  it.  He  was  fucceeded  by  A1  Walid, 
who  greatly  extended  the  Modem  dominions.  The  firft 
year  of  his  reign ,  one  of  his  generals  having  paffed  the 
Oxus  (now  the  Jihun),  defeated  a  numerous  army  of 
Turks  and  Tartars.  He  then  overran  and  entirely  re¬ 
duced  the  countries  of  Sogd  or  Sogdiana,  Bagrals, 

Shafh,  Targana,  and  the  whole  immenfe  traft  going 
under  the  name  of  Mawaralnahr,  or  Great  Bukharia. 

He  alfo  conquered  the  khan  of  Khowarazm,  obliging  Prodigious 
him  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  millions  of  di- 
nars.  About  the  fame  time  another  general,  called °ems>e  1  °* 
Mahomet,  made  an  irruption  into  India,  and  fubdued 
a  confiderable  part  of  that  country.  He  alfo  entirely 
fubdued  the  kingdom  of  A1  Sind,  lying  between  Per¬ 
fia  and  India.  In  this  expedition,  Derar  king  of  AI 
Sind  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  had  his  head  cut  off 
by  Mahomet. 

In  the  90th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Moflems  made 
an  irruption  into  Cappadocia,  defeated  the  emperor’s 
army  who  oppofed  them,  and  took  the  city  of  1  yana. 

The  next  year  they  made  another  incurfion  into  the  . 
imperial  territories,  whence  they  carried  off  numbers  of 
flaves  ;  and  the  year  following  one  Othman  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Cilicia,  where  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  feveral  cities,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  long  kept 
his  conquefts.  165 

In  the  93d  vear  of  the  Hegira,  anfwering  to  that  They  make 
of  Chrift  712,  Tarik  Ebn  Zarka  made  a  defeent  on a ‘1«lce.nt 
Spain,  defeated  Roderic,  the  laft  king  of  the  Goths,011  1)ain’ 
reduced  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  overran  a  confider¬ 
able  part  of  the  kingdom.  Being  afterwards  joined  by 
Mufa,  commander  of  the  African  Moflems,  the  two 
generals  made  themfelves  readers  of  mod  of  the  for- 
treffes,  fubjugating  in  a  manner  the  whole  country,  16C 
and  obliging  it  to  pay  tribute  to  the  caliph.  In  thefe  antl  °vcr" 
expeditions  the  Moflems  acquired  fpoils  of  immenfe  va-  ^0je‘e 
lue  ;  and,  araongft  other  things,  an  exceeding  rich  country> 
table,  called  by  the  Arab  writers  “  the  table  of  Solo¬ 
mon  the  fon  of  David.”  According  to  thefe  writers, 
this  table  confided  entirely  of  gold  and  filver,  and  vas 
odorntd  with  three  borders  of  pearls;  but  Roderic  of 
Toledo,  a  Spanifti  hiftorian,  fays  it  confifled  of  one  en¬ 
tire  ftone,  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  an  immenfe  fize, 
having  no  let  than  365  feet.  He  adds,  that  it  was 
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found  in  a  certain  village  or  town,  near  tire  mountain 
called  in  his  days '  Jibal  Soliman ,  or  “  the  mountain  of 
Solomon.” 

After  Mufa  and  Tarik  had  committed  dreadful  de¬ 
predations  in  Spain,  they  were  both  recalled  by  the 


caliph  5  but  the  next  year,  Tarik  having  undertaken 


another  expedition  into  the  fame  country,  landed  a 
body  of  12,000  men  at  Gibraltar,  with  which  he  plun¬ 
dered  the  whole  province  of  Bsetica,  and  overran  the 
greateft  part  of  Lufitania.  Roderic  hearing  of  thefe 
depredations,  fent  againft:  him  an  army  of  raw  undifci- 
plined  troops,  who  were  eafily  defeated,  and  mod  of 
them  left  dead  on  the  fpot ;  which  fo  animated  the  A- 
rab  commander,  that  he  refolved  not  to  lay  down  his 
arms  till  he  had  made  an  abfolute  conqueft  of  Spain. 
About  the  fame  time  that  Tarik  made  fuch  progrefs 
in  Spain,  another  Modem  general  entered  Pifidia  with 
a  powerful  army,  took  the  city  of  Antioch,  and,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country,  retired  into  the  caliph’s 
territories  with  very  little  lofs. 

In  the  95th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  A1  Plejaj  go¬ 
vernor  of  Irak,  &c.  after  he  had  prefided  over  that 
-country  20  years.  He  exercifed  fuch  cruelties  upon 
thofe  who  were  in  fubjedlion  to  him,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  killed  120,000  men,  and  to  have  differed  50,000 
men  and  30,000  women  to  perifti  in  prifon.  To 
cufe  this  cruelty,  he  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  That  a  fe 
vere,  or  even  violent  government,  is  better  than  one  too 
weak  and  indulgent  •,  as  the  firft  only  hurts  particular 
perfons,  but  the  latter  the  whole  community.  This 
year  alfo  the  Arabs  gained  a  complete  victory  in  Spain 
over  Roderic  king  of  the  Goths,  who  perifhed  in  the 
aflion.  In  this  campaign,  Tarik  poffeffed  himfelf  of 


immenfe  treafures ;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to 
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reward  not  only  his  officers,  but  common  foldiers  alfo. 
In  the  eaffern  parts  of  the  world  alfo,  the  Arabs  were 
this  year  very  formidable  Moflema,  an  Arab  general, 
having  entered  the  imperial  territories,  ravaged  the 
whole  province  of  Galatia,  carrying  off  with  him  many 
rich  fpoils,  and  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners.  The  Greek 
emperor,  hearing  that  A1  Walid  defigned  to  attack 
him  both  by  fea  and  land,  fent  fume  of  his  nobles  to 
treat  of  a  peace  ;  and,  among  other  things,  defired  them 
to  bring  him  a  particular  account  of  the  force  with 
wdiich  the  caliph  defigned  to  invade  the  Greek  empire. 
This  they  reprefented  as  fo  terrible,  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impoffible  to  oppofe  it.  The  emperor  therefore 
caufed  a  great  number  of  light  ftiips  to  be  built,  the 
walls  to  be  repaired,  and  ordered  fuch  of  the  citizens 
as  had  not  laid  up  provifions  for  three  years  to  depart 
the  city.  A1  Walid,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his 
warlike  preparations  with  the  utmoff  vigour,  being  de¬ 
termined  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Conffantinople  in  a 
{ingle  campaign. 

In  the  96th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  caliph  A1 


Walid  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Soliman. 


i(>9 

Conftanti- 
nople  un- 
fuccefsfully 
befieged. 


This  year  the  Moflem  conqueffs  on  the  call  fide  were 
increafed  by  the  redudlion  of  Tabreftan  and  Jurgan  or 
Georgia.  In  Spain,  alfo,  the  city  of  Toledo  which 
had  revolted  was  reduced,  and  Caefarea  Auguffa,  now 
Saragoffa,  as  well  as  feveral  others.  The  next  year 
M  >{Fma  fet  out  for  Conffantinople,  which  he  befieged 
without  fuccefs  till  the  99th  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  at 
which  time  he  was  obliged  to  return,  after  having  loft 
before  it  120,000  men.  The  foldiers  were  reduced  to 


the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger,  being  forced  to  live  Arabia, 
upon  hides,  the  roots  and  bark  of  trees,  the  moft  noi-  1— 
fome  animals,  and  even  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com¬ 
panions.  This  year  alfo  (the  99th  of  the'  Hegira)  is  170 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  caliph  Soliman.  Ac- Death  of 
cording  to  fome,  he  was  poifcned  by  Yezid  his  brother,  Solilnan 
governor  of  Perfia,  who  was  difpleafed  with  his  having 
appointed  his  coufin-german,  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz, 
as  his  fuceeffor,  to  the  exclufion  of  himfelf.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others  he  died  of  an  indigeflion  ;  which  is  not 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  as  thofe  authors  fay,  he 
ufed  to  devour  ico  pounds  weight  of  meat  every  day, 
and  dine  very  heartily  after  eating  three  lambs  roafted 
for  breakfaft.  In  the  latter  part  of  his.  reign,  the  Mof- 
lems  were  by  no  means  fuccefsful  in  Spain  :  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Navarre  being  founded  at  this  time  by  Pela- 
gius,  or  Pelayo,  whom  the  Arabs  were  never  able  to 
reduce. 

The  new  caliph  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz  was  by  no 
means  of  a  martial  chara&er  ;  but  is  faid  to  have  been 
very  pious,  and  poffeffed  of  very  amiable  qualities.  He 
fuppreffed  the  ufual  maledidlion,  which  was  folemnly 
pronounced  by  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah 
againft  the  houfe  of  Ali;  and  always  Ihowed  great  171 
kindnefs  to  the  latter.  He  was  poifoned  by  Yezid,  af.  New  caliph 


ex-  ter  a  (hort  reign  of  two  years  and  five  months.  It  is  re- pollone<1‘ 


lated,  as  an  inftance  of  this  caliph’s  humility,  that  when 
Moflema  vifited  him  in  his  laft  ficknefs  occafioned  by 
the  poifon,  he  lay  upon  a  bed  of  palm  tree  leaves,  fup- 
ported  by  a  pillow  formed  of  beafls  {kins,  and  covered 
with  an  ordinary  garment.  He  had  alfo  on  a  dirty 


ftiirt ;  for  which  Moflema  blamed  his  filler  Fatima, 


Omar’s  wife ;  but  (he  excufed  herfelf  by  telling  him, 


that  the  emperor  of  the  faithful  had  not  another  Ihirt 
to  put  on. 

Concerning  Yezid  the  fuceeffor  of  Omar  we  find 
very  little  worth  mentioning.  Pie  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  dignity  lie  had  fo  iniquitoufly  purchafed,  dying  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  little  more  than  four  years.  He  died  of 
grief  for  a  favourite  concubine  named  Hababali ,  who 
was  accidentally  choked  by  a  large  grape  which  ftuck 
in  her  throat. 

Yezid  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Heftiam,  who 
afeended  the  throne  in  the  105th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

In  the  fecond  and  third  year  of  his  reign,  feveral  incur- 
fions  were  made  into  the  imperial  territories,  but 
generally  without  fuccefs.  In  the  109th  year  of  the  172 
Hegira,  Moflema  drove  the  Turks  out  of  Armenia  and  Furfcfi 
Aderbijan.  and  again  confined  them  within  the  Cafpian  tle*eatel** 
The  next  year  he  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath 


Gates, 


that  they  fhould  keep  their  own  country  ;  but  this  they 
foon  violated,  and  were  again  driven  back  by  Moflema.  173 
About  this  time  alfo  the  Arabs,  having  paffed  the  Py-  France  in- 
renees,  invaded  France  to  the  number  of  400.000.  in-  vaded  by 


400,000,  in  ^raps 

eluding  women  and  Haves,  under  the  command  of  one 
Abdalrahman.  Having  advanced  to  Arles  upon  tbe- 
Iihone,  they  defeated  a  large  body  of  French  that  op- 
poftd  them  ;  and  having  alfo  defeated  Count  Eudo, 
they  purfued  him  through  feveral  provinces,  wafted  the 
whole  country  with  fire  and  fword,  making  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  city  of  Tours,  moft  of  which  they  redu-  174 
ced  to  allies.  Here,  however,  a  flop  was  put  to  their  ^ev  are 
devaflations  by  Charles  Martel ;  who  coming  up  with  t'J'telury 
them  near  the  above-mentioned  city,  engaged  them  for  Charles 
feven  days  together,  and  at  laft  gave  them  a  total  Mattel. 

overthrow. 
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Arabia,  overthow.  The  French  general  made  himfelf  mafter 
*  of  all  their  baggage  and  riches  ;  and  Abdalrahman, 
■with  the  lhattered  remains  of  his  army,  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  alio,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  the 
Arabs  were  overthrown  at  Illiberis,  fcarce  any  of  them 
making  their  efcape.  To  make  amends  for  this  bad 
fortune,  however,  the  caliph’s  arms  were  fuccefsful 
againft  the  Turks,  who  had  again  invaded  fome  of  the 
eaftern  provinces. 

In  the  I2jth  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  caliph  He- 
{ham,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  feven  months,  and  ele¬ 
ven  days.  He  was  fucceeded  by  A1  Walid  II.  who  is 
reprefented  as  a  man  of  a  moll  diffolute  life,  and  was 
affaflinated  the  following  year  on  account  of  his  profef- 
fing  Z endicifm,  a  fpecies  of  infidelity  nearly  refembling 
Sadducifm.  He  was  fucceeded  by.Yezid  the  fon  of 
A1  Walid  I.  who  died  of  the  plague,  after  a  reign  of 
1 75  fix  months:  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ibrahim  Ebn  A1 
Reign  of  Walid,  an  imprudent  and  limpid  prince.  He  was  depo- 
Morwan.  fej  jn  127th  year  of  the  Hegira  by  Merwan  Ebn 
Mahomet,  the  governor  of  Mefopotamia  ;  who  gave 
out,  as  an  excufe  for  his  revolt,  that  he  intended  to  re¬ 
venge  the  murder  of  the  caliph  A1  Walid  II.  He 
was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than  the  people 
of  Hems  rebelled  again!!  him.  Againft  them  the  ca¬ 
liph  marched  with  a  powerful  army,  and  alking  them 
what  could  excite  them  to  this  rebellion,  fummoned 
them  to  furrender.  They  allured  him  that  they  were 
difpofed  to  admit  him  into  their  city  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  one  of  the  gates  being  opened,  Merwan  en¬ 
tered  with  about  300  of  his  troops.  The  men  that 
entered  with  him  were  immediately  put  to  the  fword  ; 
and  the  caliph  himfelf  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 
However,  he  afterwards  defeated  them  in  a  pitched 
battle,  put  a  great  number  of  them  to  the  fword,  dif- 
mantled  the  city,  and  crucified  6oo  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  revolt. 

Th  is,  however,  was  far  from  quieting  the  commotions 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants  of 
Damafcus  foon  followed  the  example  of  thofe  of  Hems, 
and  depofed  the  caliph’s  governor  *,  but  Merwan,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  extinction  of  the  former  rebellion, 
marched  to  Damafcus  with  great  celerity,  entered  the 
city  by  force,  and  brought  to  condign  punilhment  the 
authors  of  the  revolt.  Peace,  however,  was  no  fooner 
eftablifhed  at  Damafcus,  than  Soliraan  Ebn  Hefham 
fet  up  for  himfelf  at  Eafra,  w  here  he  was  proclaimed 
caliph  by  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  affembled  an  army 
of  10,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Kinniffin, 
where  he  was  joined  by  vaft  numbers  of  Syrians,  who 
Hocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  Merwan,  receiving  ad¬ 
vice  of  Soliman’s  rapid  progrefs,  marched  againft  him 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  affemble,  and  entirely  de¬ 
feated  him.  In  this  engagement  Soliman  loft  3000 
men;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Hems,  where 
900  men  took  an  oath  to  ftand  by  him  to  the  laft.  Ha¬ 
ving  ventured,  however,  to  attack  the  caliph’s  forces  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  defeated,  and  again  forced  to  fly 
to  Hems.  But,  being  clofely  purfued  by  Merwan, 
he  conftituted  his  brother  Said  governor  of  the  city, 
leaving  with  him  the  fhattered  remains  of  his  troops, 
’and  himfelf  fled  to  Tadmor.  Soon  after  his  depar¬ 
ture  Merwan  appeared  before  the  town,  which  he  be- 
fieged  for  feven  months ;  during  which  time  he  bat- 
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tered  it  inceffantly  with  80  catapults.  The  citizens,  Arabia'. 

being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  furrendered,  and  ' 

delivered  Said  into  the  caliph’s  hands.  In  confidera- 

tion  of  this  fubmiffion,  Merwan  pardoned  the  rebeE, 

and  took  them  all  under  his  protection.  About  the 

fame  time,  another  pretender  to  the  caliphate  appeared 

at  Cufa  ;  but  Merwan  took  his  meafures  fo  well,  that 

he  extinguifhed  this  rebellion  before  it  could  come  to 

any  height.  t -jo 

Notwithftanding  the  fuccef-,  however,  that  had  hi-  A  party 
therto  attended  Merwan,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  formed  a - 
againft  him  in  Ivhorafan  by  the  houfe  of  A1  Abbas.  fna£]10t'.' 
The  firft  of  that  houfe  that  made  any  confiderable  fi-  fan, 
gure  was  named  Mahomet ,  who  flourithed  in  tiie  reign 
of  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz.  He  w  as  appointed  chief  of 
the  houfe  of  A1  Abbas  about  the  hundredth  year  cf  the 
Hegira ;  and  is  faid  to  have  prophefied,  that  after  hie 
death,  one  of  his  fons,  named  Ibrahim ,  fhould  prefide 
over  them  till  he  was  killed,  and  that  his  other  fon  Ab¬ 
dallah,  furnamed  Abul  Abbas  Al  Saffah ,  fhould  be  ca¬ 
liph,  and  exterminate  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah.  Upon 
this  Al  Saffah  was  introduced  as  the  future  fovereign, 
and  thofe  prefent  killed  his  hands  and  feet. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Mahomet,  his  fon  Ibrahim  no¬ 
minated  as  his  reprefentative  in  Khorafan  one  Abu 
Modem,  a  youth  of  19  years  of  age;  who  beginning 
to  raife  forces  in  that  province,  Merwan  defpatched 
againft  him  a  body  of  horfe  under  the  command  of  Nafr 
Ebn  Sayer  ;  but  that  general  was  entirely  defeated  by  jjen^n-s 
Abu  Modem,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  men  killed,  forces  de. 
The  next  year  (the  128th  of  the  Hegira)  Merwan  feated. 
made  vaft  preparations  to  oppofe  Abu  Modem,  who 
after  the  late  victory  began  to  grow  formidable  to  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  empire.  According  to  fome  authors, 

Merwan  gained  two  victories  over  fome  of  Ibrahim’s 
generals  ;  but  the  year  following,  Abu  Modem  brought 
fuch  a  formidable  army  into  the  field,  that  the  caliph’s 
troops  could  not  make  head  againft  them  ;  his  officers 
in  Khorafan  therefore  were  obliged  either  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Ibrahim,  or  to  quit  the  province 
within  a  limited  time. 

In  the  130th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliph’s  gene¬ 
ral  Nafr  having  drawn  together  another  army,  wa3 
again  defeated  by  Khataba  another  of  Ibrahim’s  gene¬ 
rals,  and  forced  to  fly  to  Raya,  a  town  of  Dylam,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  or  of  Khorafan,  according  to  others.  17S 
The  next  year  Ibrahim  having  fooliffily  taken  it  intoR,rak,m Put 
his  head  to  goon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  attended  byt0(ieati“‘ 
a  numerous  retinue  fplendidly  accoutred,  was  feized 
and  put  to  death  by  Merwan  ;  and  the  year  following 
Abu  Abbas  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Cufa.  As  foon 
as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  fent  his  uncle  Abdallah 
with  a  powerful  army  to  attack  Merwan’s  forces  that 
were  encamped  near  Tubar  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Moful,  where  that  caliph  was  then  waiting  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  troops  under  Yezid  gover-. 
nor  of  Irak,  againft  Khataba  one  of  Al  Saffah’s  gene¬ 
rals.  Khataba  receiving  advice  of  Yezid’s  approach, 
immediately  advanced  againft  him,  and  entirely  defeat¬ 
ed  him  ;  but  in  crofting  the  Euphrates,  the  waters  of 
which  were  greatly  fwelled,  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  current  and  drowned.  The  purfuit,  however,  was 
continued  by  his  fon  Hamid,  who  difperfed  the  fugi¬ 
tives  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
be  rallied.  At  the  news  of  this  difaftcr,  Merwan  was 
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Arabia,  at  firft  greatly  difpirited  ;  but  foon  recovering  himfelf, 
- — ■/— '  he  advanced  to  meet  Abdallah.  In  the  beginning  of 
*79  the  battle,  the  caliph  happened  to  difmount ;  and  his 


h:rnfeTde  troops  perceiving  their  fovereign’s  horfe  without  his 
feated,  rider,  concluded  that  he  was  killed,  and  therefore  im¬ 
mediately  fled ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  caliph 
himfelf  to  rally  them  again,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  fly 
to  Damafcus ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  feeing 
his  condition  defperate,  fhut  their  gates  againft  him. 

150  Upon  this  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  maintained  him- 
and  killed.  fe]f  for  fome  time  ;  but  was  at  laft  attacked  and  killed 

bv  Saleh,  Abdallah’s  brother,  in  a  town  of  Thebais, 
called  Bu fir  KuriJes.  The  citizens  of  Damafcus,  though 
they  had  fliamefullv  deferted  Merwan,  refufed  to  open 
their  gates  to  the  victors  ;  upon  which  Saleh  entered 
the  city  by  force,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  for 
three  days  by  his  foldiers. 

By  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Merwan,  A1  Saffah 
remained  foie  mailer  of  the  Moilem  throne  ;  but  we 
hear  of  no  very  remarkable  events  that  happened  during 
his  reign  :  only  that  he  maffacred  great  numbers  of  the 
partifans  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  ;  and  that  Conftan- 
tine  Copronymus,  taking  advantage  of  the  intefiine 
divifions  among  the  Moflems,  ravaged  Syria.  The 
caliph  died  of  the  fmall  pox  in  the  136th  year  of  the 

151  Hegira,  in  the  3;d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  fucceeded 
Reign  of  by  his  brother  Al  Manfur.  In  the  beginning  of  A1 
Al  Manfur.  Manfur’s  reign,  hoftilities  continued  againft  the  houfe 

of  Ommiyah,  who  ft  ill  made  refiftance,  but  were  al¬ 
ways  defeated.  Abdallah,  however,  the  caliph’s  uncle, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  caliph  at  Damafcus  •, 
and  having  affembled  a  powerful  army  in  Arabia,  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  Mefopotamia,  advanced  with  great  expedition 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mafius  near  Nifibis,  where  he  en¬ 
camped.  Ai  Manfur,  being  informed  of  this  rebellion, 
defpatched  Abu  Modem  againft  Abdallah.  This  gene¬ 
ral,  having  harafied  him  for  five  months  together,  at  laft 
1  g 2  brought  him  to  a  general  aeftion  ;  and  having  entirely 

He  mur-  defeated  him,  forced  him  to  fly  to  Bafra.  Notwith- 

ders  Abu  ftanding  all  his  fervices,  however,  Abu  Modem  was 
Modern.  foon  after  ungratefully  and  barbaroufly  murdered  by  Al 
Manfur,  on  fome  ridiculous  pretences  of  being  deficient 
in  refpedft  towards  him. 

After  the  death  of  Abu  Modem,  one  Sinan,  a  Ma- 
gian,  or  adorer  of  fire,  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
that  general’s  treafures,  revolted  againft  the  caliph  ;  but 
he  was  foon  defeated  by  Jamhur  Ebn  Morad,  who  had 
been  fent  againft  him  with  a  powerful  army.  In  this 
expedition  Jamhur  having  acquired  immenfe  riches,  the 
covetous  difpofition  of  the  caliph  prompted  him  to  fend 
a  perfon  exprefs  to  the  army  to  feize  upon  all  the  wealth. 
This  fo  provoked  Jamhur,  that  he  immediately  turned 
,83  his  arms  againft  his  mafter;  but  was  foon  defeated, 
Abdalrah-  and  entirely  reduced.  The  following  year  (the  139th 
man  pro-  Gf  the  Hegira,  one  Abdalrahman,  of  the  houfe  of  Oin- 
caTi1)!!  m  miyah,  after  the  entire  ruin  of  that  family  in  Afia,  arri- 
Spuin.  ved  Spain,  where  he  was  acknowledged  caliph  ;  nor 
did  he  or  his  defeendants  ever  afterwards  own  fubjedlion 
,84  to  the  Arabian  caliphs. 

Attempt  to  The  140th  year  of  the  Hegira  is  remarkable  for  an 
affaffinate  attempt  to  affaftinate  the  caliph.  This  attempt  was 
the  caliph.  raac]e  Ry  Rle  Rawandians ;  ati  impious  fe<ft,  who  held 
the  doflrine  of  metempfyehofis  or  tranfmigration. — 
They  firft  offered  Al  Manfur  divine  honours,  by  going 
in  proceflion  round  his  palace,  as  the  Moflems  were 


wont  to  do  round  the  Caaba  ;  but  the  caliph,  highly  in-  Arabia, 
cenfed  at  this  impiety,  ordered  100  of  the  principal  of  v— " 

them  to  be  impvifoned.  Thefe,  however,  were  foon  re¬ 
leafed  by  their  companions  ;  who  then  went  in  a  body 
to  the  palace  with  an  intention  to  murder  their  fove- 
reign  ;  but  he  being  a  perfon  of  uncommon  bravery, 
though  lie  was  furprifed  with  very  fewT  attendants, 
mounted  a  mule,  and  advanced  towards  the  mutineers, 
with  an  intention  to  fell  his  life  as  dear  as  poflible.  In 
the  mean  time,  Msan  Ebn  Zaidat,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ommiyan  fatlion,  who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  caliph’s  refentment,  fallied  out  of  his 
retreat,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  Al  Manfur’s 
attendants,  charged  the  rebels  with  fuck  fury,  that  he 
entirely  defeated  them.  This  generolity  of  Maan  was 
fo  remarkable,  that  it  afterwards  palled  into  a  proverb. 

On  this  occafion  6 OOO  of  the  Rawandians  were  killed 
on  the  fpot,  and  the  caliph  delivered  from  inftant 
death  :  he  was,  however,  fo  much  difgufted  with  the 
Arabs  on  account  of  this  attempt,  that  he  refolved  to 
remove  the  capital  of  his  empire  out  of  their  peninfula  ; 
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and  accordingly  founded  a  new  city  on  the  banks  of  tb^Heremov* 
Tigri?,  which  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  known  by  the  feat  of 
the  name  of  Bagdad.  The  foundations  of  it  were  laid  empire  to 
in  the  145th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  finilhed  four  years  Bagdad- 
after. 

On  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to  Bagdad, 
the  peninfula  of  the  Arabs  feems  all  at  once  to  have  loft 
its  confequence,  and  in  a  fliort  time  the  inhabitants 
feem  even  to  have  detached  themfelves  from  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  caliphs:  for  in  the  156th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  while  Al  Manfur  was  yet  living,  they  made 
irruptions  into  Syria  and  Mefopotamia,  as  if  they  had 
defigned  to  conquer  thefe  countries  over  again  for 
themfelves  ;  and  though  the  Arabs,  properly  fo  called, 
continued  nominally  fubjeft  to  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  till 
the  abolition  of  the  caliphate  by  Hulaku  the  Tartar,  yet 
they  did  not  become  fubjeft  to  him  when  he  became 
mafter  of  that  city.  There  is  even  the  ftrongeft  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Arabs  (i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninfula  properly  called  Arabia)  have  remained  inde¬ 
pendent,  not  only  of  Hulaku,  but  of  every  other  con¬ 
queror  that  the  world  hath  yet  produced. 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs,  indeed,  Cibbon's 
“  has  been  the  theme  of  praife  among  ftrangers  and  Hijl.  vol. 
natives.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen,  it  is  true,  has  beenT*  *7^ 
fucctffively  fubdued  by  the  Abyflinians,  the  Perfians,  National 
the  fultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks  ;  the  holy  cities  of  independ- 
Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  amceofth 
Scythian  tyrant ;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  AraVs. 
embraced  the  peculiar  wildernefs  in  which  Ifmael  and 
his  fons  muft  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of 
their  brethren.  Yet  thefe  exceptions  are  temporary  or 
local  ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  efcaped  the  yoke  of 
the  moft  powerful  monarchies  ;  the  arms  of  Sefofiris 
and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  a- 
chieve  the  conqueft  of  Arabia  ;  the  prefent  fovereign 
of  the  Turks  may  exercife  a  (hadow  of  jurifdiftion, 
but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  folicit  the  friendfhip  of  a 
people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  and  fruitlefs 
to  attack.  The  obvious  caufes  of  their  freedom  are 
inferibed  on  the  character  and  country  of  the  Arabs. 

Many  ages  before  Mahomet,  their  intrepid  valour  had 
been  feverely  felt  by  their  neighbours  in  offenfive  and 
defenfive  war.  The  patient  and  a&ive  virtues  of  a  fol- 
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Arabia.  dier  are  infenSbly  nurfed  in  the  habits  and  difcipline 
<— of  a  patloral  life.  The  care  of  the  (htep  and  camels 
is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  tribe  ;  but  the  mar¬ 
tial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on 
horfeback,  and  in  the  field,  to  pra&ile  the  exercife  of 
the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  fcimitar.  The  long 
memory  of  their  independence  is  the  firmed  pledge  of 
its  perpetuity  •,  and  fucceeding  generations  are  animated 
to  prove  their  defcent  and  to  maintain  their  inheri¬ 
tance.  Their  domedic  feuds  are  fufpended  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  common  enemy  j  and  in  their  lad  hoftili- 
ties  againd  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  pillaged  by  fourfcore  thoufand  of  the  con¬ 
federates.  When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of 
victory  is  in  the  front  j  and  in  the  rear,  the  affurance 
of  a  retreat.  Their  horfes  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or 
ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles,  difappear  before  the  conqueror  ;  the  fecret  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  defert  elude  his  fearch  j  and  his  viftorious 
troops  are  confirmed  with  third,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
in  the  purfuit  of  an  invifible  foe,  who  (corns  his  efforts, 
and  fafely  repofes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  folitude. 
The  arms  and  deferts  of  the  Bedoweens  are  not  only 
the  fafeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  barriers 
alfo  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  whofe  inhabitants,  remote 
from  war,  are  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  foil  and 
climate.  The  legions  of  Augudus  melted  away  in  dif- 
eafe  and  laditude  :  and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that 
the  reduclion  of  Yemen  has  been  fuccefifully  attempt¬ 
ed.  When  Mahomet  erected  his  holy  dandard,  that 
kingdom  was  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire  ;  yet 
feven  princes  of  the  Homerites  dill  reigned  in  the 
mountains  ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chofroes  was  tempt¬ 
ed  to  forget  his  didant  country  and  his  unfortunate 
mader.  The  hidorians  of  the  age  of  Judinian  repre- 
fent  the  date  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who  were  di¬ 
vided  by  intered  or  afftdlion  in  the  long  quarrel  of  the 
Ead  :  the  tribe  of  Ghaffan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on 
the  Syrian  territory  ;  the  princes  of  Hira  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  form  a  city  about  43  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  fervice  in  the  field 
was  fpeedy  and  vigorous  •,  but  their  friendlhip  was  ve¬ 
nal,  their  faith  incondant,  their  enmity  capricious  : 
it  was  an  eafier  talk  to  excite  than  to  difarm  thefe 
roving  barbarians  :  and,  in  the  familiar  intercnurfe  of 
war,  they  learned  to  fee,  and  to  defpife,  the  fplendid 
weaknefs  both  of  Rome  and  of  Perfia.  From  Mecca 
to  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes  were  confound¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  under  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Saracens  ;  a  name  which  every  Chridian 
mouth  has  been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terror  and 
i%-j  abhorrence. 

t  Their  do-  “  The  flaves  of  domedic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult 
mefticfrce-jn  their  national  independence  ;  but  the  Arab  is  perfo- 

I  character  na^y  ^ee  >  and  ^e  enj°ys*  >n  fume  degree,  the  benefits 
of  fociety,  without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  every  tribe,  fuperdition,  or  gratitude,  or 
fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads 
of  tbeir  equals.  The  dignities  of  fheich  and  emir  in¬ 
variably  defcend  in  this  chofen  race  •,  but  the  order  of 
fucceflion  is  loofe  and  precarious  and  the  mod  worthy 
or  aged  of  the  noble  kinfmen  are  preferred  to  the 
fimple,  thougli  important,  office  of  compofing  difputes 
by  tbeir  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by  their  example. 
The  momentary  junction  of  feveral  tribes  produces  an 
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army  :  their  more  lading  union  conditutes  a  nation  ;  Arabia, 
and  the  fupreme  chief,  the  emir  of  emirs,  whofe  ban-  - — v— 
ner  is  difplayed  at  their  head,  may  deferve,  in  the  eyes 
of  drangers,  the  honours  of  the  kingly  name.  If  the 
Arabian  princes  abufe  their  power,  they  are  quickly 
punilhed  by  the  defertion  of  their  fubjects,  who  had 
been  aecudomed  to  a  mild  and  parental  jurifdiclion. 

Their  fpirit  is  free,  their  lteps  are  unconfined,  the  de¬ 
fert  is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  compact.  The  fofter  na¬ 
tives  of  Yemen  fupported  the  pomp  and  majedv  of  a 
monarch  ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without 
endangering  his  life,  the  active  powers  of  government 
mud  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magidrates. 

The  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  prefent,  in  the  heart 
of  Afia,  the  form  or  rather  the  fubftance  of  a  common¬ 
wealth.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal 
ancedors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domedic  tranfaflions 
as  the  princes  of  their  country  •,  but  they  reigned  like 
Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the 
opinion  of  their  wifdom  and  integrity  :  their  influence 
was  divided  with  their  patrimony  j  and  the  fceptre  was 
transferred  from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koreifli.  On  folemn  occafions 
they  convened  the  affembly  of  the  people  j  and,  fince 
mankind  mud  be  either  compelled  or  perfuaded  to 
obey,  the  ufe  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Arabs  is  the  cleared  evidence  of  public  freedom. 

But  their  fimple  freedom  was  of  a  very  different  cad 
from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics,  in  which  each  member  poffeffed  an 
undivided  thare  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the 
community.  In  the  more  fimple  date  of  the  Arabs, 
the  nation  is  free,  becaufe  each  of  her  fons  difdains  a 
bafe  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  a  mader.  His  bread  is 
fortified  with  the  audere  virtues  of  courage,  patience, 
and  fobriety  ;  the  love  of  independence  prompts  him 
to  exercife  the  habits  of  felf-command  ■,  and  the  fear 
of  diffionour  guards  him  from  the  meaner  apprehenfion 
of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The  gravity  and 
firmnefs  of  the  mind  is  confpicuous  in  its  outward  de¬ 
meanour  :  his  fpeech  is  flow,  weighty,  and  concife  ;  he 
is  feldom  provoked  to  laughter  ;  his  only  geflure  is 
that  of  droaking  his  beard,  the  venerable  fymbol  of 
manhood  j  and  the  fenfe  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accod  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  fuperi- 
ors  without  awe.  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens  furvi- 
ved  their  conqueds :  the  fird  caliphs  indulged  the  bold 
and  familiar  language  of  their  fubjefts  :  they  afcended 
the  pulpit  to  perfuade  and  edify  the  congregation  $ 
nor  was  it  before  the  feat  of  empire  was  removed  to 
the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbaflides  adopted  the  proud 
and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Perfian  and  Byzantine 
courts.  lSS 

“  In  the  dudy  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  obferve  Civil  wars 
the  caufes  that  render  them  hodile  or  friendly  to  each  an<l  private 
other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  reven£** 
exafperate,  the  focial  chara£ler.  The  feparation  of 
the  Arabs  from  the  red  of  mankind  has  aecudomed 
them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  flranger  and  enemy  ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim 
of  jurifprudence,  which  they  believe  and  praflifc  to 
the  prefent  hour.  They  pretend,  that  in  the  divifion 
of  the  earth  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  alTigncd 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family  ;  and  that 
3  U  2  the 
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Arab' a.  the  pofterity  of  the  outlaw  Ifmael  might  recover,  by 
"v-— '  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which  he 
had  been  unjuftly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark 
of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted  to 
theft  and  merchandife  :  the  caravans  that  traverfe  the 
defert  are  ranfomed  or  pillaged  ;  and  their  neighbours, 
lince  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sefoftris,  have  been 
the  vi&ims  of  their  rapacious  fpirit.  If  a  Bedoween 
difcovers  from  afar  a  folitary  traveller,  he  rides  furi- 
oufly  againft  him,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Undrefs 
thyfelf ;  thy  aunt,  (wy  a  fe )  is  without  a  garment.”  A  , 
ready  fubmiffion  entitles  him  to  mercy  •,  refiftance  will 
provoke  the  aggreffor,  and  his  own  blood  mull  expiate 
the  blood  which  he  prefumes  to  fhed  in  legitimate  de¬ 
fence.  A  fingle  robber,  or  a  few  aflbciates,  are  brand¬ 
ed  with  their  genuine  name  j  but  the  exploits  of  a 
numerous  band  affume  the  charafter  of  lawful  and  ho¬ 
nourable  war.  The  temper  of  a  people,  thus  armed 
againft  mankind,  was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domed ic 
licence  of  rapine,  murder,  and  revenge.  In  the  con- 
ilitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and"  war  is 
now  confined  to  a  fmall,  and  the  aftual  exercife  to  a 
much  fmaller,  lift  of  refpe61able  potentates  ;  but  each 
Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his 
javelin  againft  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union 
of  the  nation  confifted  only  in  avague  refemblance  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners  ;  and  in  each  community  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  magiftrate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of 
the  time  of  ignorance  which  preceded  Mahomet,  1700 
battles  are  recorded  by  tradition  :  hoftility  was  embit¬ 
tered  with  the  rancour  of  civil  faction  •,  and  the  re¬ 
cital,  in  profe  or  verfe,  of  an  obfulete  feud  was  fuffit- 
cient  to  rekindle  the  fame  paffions  among  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  hoftile  tribes.  In  private  life,  every  man, 
at  leaft  every  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  its 
own  caule.  The  nice  fenlihilily  of  honour,  which 
weighs  the  inlult  raiber  than  the  injury,  (hed'  its  dead¬ 
ly  venom  on  the  quarrel-,  of  the  Arabs:  the  honour 
of  their  women,  and  of  their  beards ,  is  moft  eafily 
wounded-,  an  indecent  aclion,  a  contemptuous  word, 
can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender  ; 
and  fuch  is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that  they  expect 
whole  months  and  years  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
A  fine  or  compenfation  for  murder  is  familiar  to  the 
barbarians  of  every  age  :  but  in  Arabia  the  kinfmen 
-of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  atonement,  or 
to  exercife  with  their  own  hands  the  law  of  retaliation. 
The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  retufes  even  the  head 
of  the  murderer,  fubftitutes  an  innocent  to  the  guilty 
perfon,  and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the  beft  and  moll 
eonliderable  of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  in¬ 
jured.  If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  expofed  in 
their  turn  to  the  danger  of  reprifals ;  the  intereft  and 
principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  fuf- 
picion,  and  50  years  may  fometimes  elapfe  before  the 
account  of  vengeance  be  finally  fettled.  This  fangui- 
nary  fpirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgivenefs,  has  been 
moderated,  however,  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  which 
require  in  every  private  encounter  fome  decent  equa- 
lity  of  age  and  ftrength,  of  numbers  and  weapons. 
Anr.ual  An  annual  feftival  of  two,  perhaps  of  four  months, 
truce.  wasobferved  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomet 
during  which  their  fwords  were  religioufly  ftieathed  both 
in  foreign  and  domeftic  hoftility  :  and  this  partial  truce 
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and  warfare.  >— -y - > 

“  But  the  fpirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  *9° 
by  the  milder  influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The 
folitary  peninfula  is  encompafled  by  the  moft  civilized  ficatio»s 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  ;  the  merchant  is  the  and  virtues, 
friend  of  mankind  ;  and  the  annual  caravans  imported 
the  firft  feeds  of  knowledge  and  politenefsinto  the  cities, 
and  even  the  camps  of  the  defert..  The  arts  of  gram¬ 
mar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  to  the 
freeborn  eloquence  of  the  Arabians  •,  but  their  pene¬ 
tration  was  iharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit 
ftrong  and  fententious,  and  their  more  elaborate  com- 
pofitions  were  addreffed  with  energy  and  effect  to  the  ^  ^ 

minds  of  their  hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  apoetrv>’ 
riling  poet  was  celebrated  by  the  applaufe  of  his  own 
and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  folemn  banquet  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  ftriking  their  cymbals, 
and  difplaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  fung  in  the 
prefence  of  their  Ions  and  hulbands  the  felicity  of  their 
native  tribe  ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to 
vindicate  their  rights  5  that  a  herald  had  raifed  his 
voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.  The  diftant  or 
hoftile  tribes  reforted  to  an  annual  fair  which  was  abo- 
lilhed  by  the  fanaticilm  of  the  firft  Moflems ;  a  nation¬ 
al  affembly  that  mull  have  contributed  to  refine  and 
harmonize  the  barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  corn  and  wine,  but 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  difputed  by 
the  generous  emulation  of  the  bards  ;  the  victorious 
performance  was  depofited  in  the  archives  of  princes 
and  emirs  ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own  language  the 
fiven  original  poems  which  were  inferibed  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  The 
Arabian  poets  were  the  hiftorians  and  moralifts  of  the 
age  }  and  if  they  fympathized  with  the  prejudices,  they 
inipired  and  crowned  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen. 

The  indiflbluble  union  of  generofity  and  valour  was 
the  darling  theme  of  their  fong  :  and  when  they  point¬ 
ed  their  ketneft  fat  ire  againlt  a  defpicable  race,  they 
affirmed,  in  the  bitternefs  of  reproach,  that  the  men 
knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.  The 
fame  hofpitality  which  was  praClifed  by  Abraham,  and 
celebrated  by  Homer,  is  ftill  renewed  in  the  camps 
of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedoweens,  the  terror 
of  the  defert-,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hefitation, 
the  ftranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honour  and 
to  enter  their  tent.  His  treatment  is  kind  and  re- 
fpeClful  :  he  fbares  the  wealth  or  the  poverty  of  his 
lioft  ;  and,  after  a  needful  repofe,  he  is  difmiffed  on 
his  way,  with  thanks,  with  blelfings,  and  perhaps . 
with  gifts.  _  ' 

“  1  he  religion  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  of  the  Indi-  Ancient 
ans,  confifted  in  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  idolatry, 
the  fixed  ftars  ;  a  primitive  and  fpecious  mode  of  fu- 
perftition.  The  bright  luminaries  of  the  fky  difplay 
the  vifible  image  of  a  deity  :  their  number  and  diftance 
convey  to  a  philofophic,  or  even  a  vulgar  eye,  the  idea 
of  boundlefs  fpace  :  the  character  of  eternity  is  mark¬ 
ed  on  thefe  folid  globes,  that  feem  incapable  of  cor¬ 
ruption  or  decay  :  the  regularity  of  their  motions  may 
be  aferibed  to  a  principle  of  reafon  or  inltindl  j  and 
their  real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain 
belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  objeCl 
of  their  peculiar  care.  The  feience  cf  aftronomy  was 
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cultivated  at  Babylon  \  but  the  fchool  of  the  Arabs 
was  a  clear  firmament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  tneir 
noflumal  marches,  they  fleered  by  the  guidance  of  the 
ftars  :  their  names,  and  order,  and  daily  flation,  were 
familiar  to  the  curiofity  and  devotion  of  the.  Bedo- 
ween  5  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in 
28  parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  blefs  the  con- 
ftellations  who  refrelhed,  with  falutary  rains,  the  thirft 
of  the  defert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs  could 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  vifible  fphere  j  and  fome 
metaphyfical  powers  were  neceffary  to  fuftain  the.trant- 
migration  of  fouls  and  the  refurreftion  of  bodies,  j  a 
camel  was  left  to  perifh  on  the  grave,  that  he  might 
ferve  his  mafter  in  another  life  ;  and  the  invocation  of 
departed  fpirits  implies  that  they  were,  ftill  endowed 
with  confcioufnefs  and  power.  Each  tribe,  each  fami¬ 
ly,  each  independent  warrior,  created  and  changed  the 
rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantaftic  worfhip  )  but  the 
nation  in  every  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion  as 
well  as  to  the  language  of  Mecca.  The  genuine  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  Caaba  extends  beyond  the  Cbriftian  era. 
In  defcribing  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea,  the  Greek  hi- 
ftorian  Diodorus  has  remarked  between  the  Thaumau- 
dites  and  the  Sabmans,  a  famous  tern  pie,  ,  whofe  fupe- 
rior  fanflity  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabians  :  the  li¬ 
nen  or  filken  veil,  which  is  annually  renewed  by  the 
Turkiih  emperor,  was  firft  offered  by  a  pious  king  of 
the  Homerites,  who  reigned  700  years  before  the  time 
of  Mahomet.  A  tent  or  a  cavern  might  fuffice  for 
the  worfhip  of  the  favages,  but  an  edifice  of  ftone  and 
clay  has  been  eredled  in  its  place  }  and  the  art  and 
power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  eafl  have  been  confined 
to  the  fimplicity  of  the  original  model.  A  .pacious  por¬ 
tico  enclofes  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba-,  a  fquare  cha¬ 
pel,  24  cubits  long,  23  broad,  and  27  high  ;  a  door  and 
a  window  admit  the  light-,  the  double  roof  is  fupported 
by  three  pillars  of  wood  •,  a  fpout  (now  of  gold)  dif- 
charges  the  rain  water,  and  the  well  Zerazem  is  pro¬ 
tected  bv  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution,  dhe  tribe 
of  Koreifh,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  cuftody 
of  the  Caaba -,  the  facerdotal  office  devolved  through 
four  lineal  defcents  to  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet 
and  the  family  of  the  Haffiemites-,  from  whence  he 
fprung,  was  tire  moil  refpe&able  and  facred  in  the  eyes 
of  their  country.  The  precinfts  of  Mecca  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  fanCtuarv  j  and,  in  the  laft  month  of  each 
year,  the  city  and  the  temple  was  crowded  with  a 
long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  prefented  their  vows  and 
offerings  in  the  houfe  of  God.  The  fame  rites  which 
are  now  accompliffied  by  the  faithful  Muffulmans  were 
invented  and  practifed  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  idola¬ 
ters.  At  an  awful  diftance  they  caft  away  their  gar¬ 
ments :  feven  times,  with  hafty  Reps,  they  encircled 
the  Caaba,  and  killed  the  black  ftone  ;  feven  times 
they  vilited  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  feven 
times  they  threw  ftones  into  the  valley  of  Mina  ;  and 
the  pilgrimage  was  achieved,  as  at  the  prelent  hour, 
by  a  facrifice  of  ftieep  and  camel-,  and  the  burial  of 
their  hairs  and  nails  in  the  confeerated  ground.  Each 
tribe  either  found  or  introduced  into  the  Caaba  their 
domeftic  worlhip  ;  the  temple  was  adorned  or  defiled 
with  360  idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes  ; 
and  mod  confpicuous  was  the  ftatue  of  Hebal,  of  rtd 
agate,  holding  in  his  hand  feven  arrows,  without  heads 
or  feathers,  the  inftruments  and  fymbols  of  profane  di¬ 
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vination.  But  this  ftatue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  Arabia. 

arts  -,  the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  v - ' 

a  pillar  or  a  tablet ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  defert  were 
hewn  into  gods  or  altars  in  imitation  of  the  black 
ftone  of  Mecca,  which  h  deeply  tainted  with  the  re-  I94 
proach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japan  to  Peru, Sacrifices 
the  ufe  of  facrifice  has  univerfally  prevailed  j  and  the  and  rites 
votary  has  expreffed  his  gratitude  or  fear  by  deftroving 
or  confuming,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  deareft  and 
moft  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  man  is. the 
moft  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity  j 
the  altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  oi  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage,  have  been  polluted  with  human  gore,  the  cruel 
practice  was  long  preferved  among  the  Arabs  ;  in  the 
third  century,  a  boy  was  annually  facrifice d  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Dumatians  j  and  a  royal  captive  was  pi- 
oufly  flaughtered  by  the  prince  of  the  Saracens,  the 
ally  and  foldier  of  the  emperor  Juftinian.  The  father 
of  Mahomet  himfelf  was  devoted  by  a  raffi  vow,  and 
hardly  ranfomed  for  the  equivalent  of  ICO  camel-.  I  he 
Arabs,  like  the  Jews  ar.d  Egyptians,  abftained  from 
the  tafte  of  fwine’s  flefh  ;  and  they  circumcifed  their 
children  at  the  age  of  puberty  :  the  fame  cuftoms, 
without  the  cenfure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have 
been  filentlv  tranfmitted  to  theii  pofteiity  and  proie- 
lytes;  and  it  has  been  fagaoioufly  conjectured,  that  the 
artful  legiflator  indulged  the  ftubborn  prejudices  of  his- 
countrymen.  _  I?- 

“  Arabia  was  free  :  from  the  adjacent  kingdoms.,  jntroduc- 
wliich  were  ftiaken  by  the  ftorms  of  conqueft  and  ty-tionofthe 
ranny,  the  ptrfecuted  feels  tied  to  the  happy  land  where  sabians. 
they  might  profefs  what  they  thought,  and  pra&ife 
what  they  profeffed  ;  and  the  religions  of  the  Sabians 
and  Magiaris,  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  were  diffe- 
minated  from  the  Perfian  gulf  to  the  Red  fea.  In 
a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianifm  was  diffufed 
over  Afia  by  the  fcier.ce  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
arms  of  the  Affvrians.  From  the  obfervations  of  2COCi 
years,  the  priefts  3nd  aftronomers  of  Babylon  deduced 
the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence.  They  ado¬ 
red  the  feven  gods  or  angels  who  directed  the  courfe 
of  the  feven  planets,  and  ffied  their  irrefiftible  influence 
on  the  earth.  The  attributes  of  the  feven  planets, 
with  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  and  the  twenty- 
four  conftellations  of  the  northern  ar.d  foutbern  hemi- 
fphere,  were  reprefented  by  images  and  talifmans  j 
and  ieven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  deities  j  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day  ; 
and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of 
their  pilgrimage.  But  the  flexible  genius  of  their  faith  ^ 
was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  it  am.  1  he  al-  ’aJ agi— 
tars  of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the  Magians;  butaus. 
the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  fword 
of  Alexander.  Perfia  groaned  about  5CO  years  under 
a  foreign  yoke  -,  and  the  pureft  difciples  of  Zoroafter 
efeaped  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  and  breathed 
with  their  adverfaries  the  freedom  of  the  defert.  Se¬ 
ven  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet  the 
Jews  were  fettled  in  Arabia:  but  a  far  greater  multi- ^’97^ 
tude  was  expelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars  of 
Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  induftrious  exiles  afpired  to 
liberty  and  power  :  they  erected  fynagogues  in  the 
cities  and  caftles  in  the  wildemefs  j  and  thtir  Ger.lile 
converts  were  confounded  with  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
whom  they  refcmbled  in  the  outward  mark  of  circutn* 
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eiiion.  The  Chriftian  miffionaries  were  ftill  more  ac- 
,  tive  and  fuccefsful;  the  Catholics  aflerted  their  univer- 
fal  reign  ;  the  feds  whom  they  oppreffed  fucceffively 
retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the 
Marcionites  and  Manichseans  difperfed  their  fantdflic 
opinions  and  apocryphal  gofpels  ;  the  churches  of  Ye¬ 
men,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and  Ghaffan,  were  in- 
ftruded  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Nefcorian 
bilhops.”  Such  was  the  Hate  of  religion  in  Arabia 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mahomet.  See  N°  22. 
fupra. 

As  the  Arabs  are  one  of  the  moft  ancient  nations  in 
the  world,  having  inhabited  the  country  they  at  prefent 
poffefs  almoft  from"  the  deluge,  without  intermixing 
with  other  nations,  or  being  fubjugated  by  any  foreign 
power,  their  language  mull  have  been  formed  foon  af¬ 
ter,  if  not  at,  the  confufion  of  Babel.  The  two  princi¬ 
pal  dialers  of  it  were,  that  fpoken  by  the  Hamvarites 
and  other  genuine  Arabs,  and  that  of  the  Koreith,  in 
which  Mahomet  wrote  the  Koran.  The  firft  isftyled  by 
the  Oriental  writers  the  Arabic  of  Hamyar ,  and  the 
other  the  pure  or  defecated.  As  Yarab,  grandfather  of 
Hamyar,  is  fuppofed  by  the  Oriental  writers  to  have 
been  the  firft  whofe  tongue  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to 
the  Arabic,  the  Hamyaritic  dialed  according  to  them 
mull  have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Sy¬ 
riac;  and  confequentlv  have  been  more  remote  from  the 
true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  other  tribe. 
The  dialed  of  the  Koreith,  termed  by  the  Koran  the 
perfpicuous  and  clear  Arabic ,  is  referred  to  Ifhmael  as 
its  author  ;  who,  fay  the  above-mentioned  writers,  firft 
fpoke  it ;  and,  as  Dr  Pococke  believes,  after  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Jorham  by  mar¬ 
riage,  formed  it  of  their  language  and  the  original  He¬ 
brew.  As,  therefore,  the  Hamyaritic  dialed  partook 
principally  of  the  Syriac,  fo  that  of  the  Koreith  was 
fuppofed  to  confift  chiefly  of  the  Hebrew.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jallalo’ddin,  the  politenefs  and  elegance 
of  the  dialed  of  the  Koreith  ought  rather  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  having,  from  the  remoteft  antiquity, 
the  cuftody  of  the  Caaba,  and  dwelling  in  Mecca  the 
centre  of  Arabia.  The  Arabs  are  full  of  the  commen¬ 
dations  of  their  language,  which  is  very  harmonious, 
expreflive,  and,  as  they  fay  fo  immenfely  copious,  that 
no  man  uninfpired  can  be  a  perfed  matter  of  it  in  its 
utmoft  extent.  How  much,  in  this  laft  article,  it  is 
fuperior  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  in  fome 
meafure  appears  from  hence,  that  fometimes  a  bare 
enumeration  of  the  Arabic  names  of  one  particular 
thing,  and  an  explication  of  them,  will  make  a  confi- 
derable  volume.  Notwilhftanding  this,  the  Arabs  be¬ 
lieve  the  greateft  part  of  their  language  to  be  loft  ; 
which  will  not  feem  improbable,  when  we  confider  how 
late  the,  art  of  writing  became  generally  pradifed 
among  them.  For  though  it  was  known  to  Job  their 
countryman,  to  the  Edomites,  as  well  as  the  other  Ara¬ 
bian  nations  bordering  upon  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and 
to  the  Hamyarites  many  centuries  before  Mahomet,  as 
appears  from  fome  ancient  monuments  faid  to  be  re¬ 
maining  in  their  charader :  yet  the  other  Arabs,  and 
thofe  of  Mecca  in  particular,  unlefs  fuch  of  them  as 
were  either  Jews  or  Chriftians,  were  to  the  time  of  Mo- 
ramer  perfedly  ignorant  of  it.  It  was  the  ancient  A- 
rabic  language  preceding  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  which 
fo  nearly  refembled  the  Ethiopic ;  for  fince  that  time, 


and  efpecially  fince  the  age  of  Mahomet,  all  the  Arabic  Arub;a 
dialeds  have  been  not  a  little  corrupted.  This  is  now  1 
the  learned  language  of  the  Mahometans,  who  ftudy  it 
as  the  European  Chriftians  do  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin. 

The  charader  ufed  by  them,  the  moft  ancient  of  any  Lettevf. 
peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  wherein  the  letters  were  not  di- 
ftindly  feparate,  went  by  the  appellation  of  Al  Mof- 
nad,  from  the  mutual  dependency  of  its  letters  or  parts 
upon  one  another.  This  was  neither  publicly  taught, 
nor  fuffered  to  be  ufed,  without  permiflion  firft  obtain¬ 
ed.  Could  we  depend  upon  what  Al  Firauzabadius  re¬ 
lates  from  Ebn  Halhem,  this  charader  muft  have  been 
of  a  very  high  antiquity  ;  fince  an  infcription  in  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laft  author,  w'as  found  in  Yaman  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Jofeph.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Moramer 
Ebn  Morra  of  Anbar,  a  city  of  Irak,  who  lived  not 
many  years  before  Mahomet,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
prefent  Arabic  charader,  which  Bathar  the  Kendian, 
who  married  the  After  of  Abu  Sudan,  is  faid  to  have 
learned  from  the  houfe  of  Anbar,  and  to  have  introdu¬ 
ced  at  Mecca  but  a  little  time  before  the  inftitution  of 
Mahometanifm.  Moramer’s  alphabet  the  Oriental  au¬ 
thors  agree  to  have  been  very  different  from  the  an¬ 
cient  one  of  the  Hamvarites,  fince  they  diftinguifli  the 
Hamyaritic  and  Arabic  pens.  In  Mahomet’s  time, 
the  Morameric  alphabet  had  made  fo  fmall  a  progrefs, 
that  no  one  in  Yaman  could  either  write  or  read  it  ; 
nay,  Mahomet  himfelf  was  incapable  of  doing  either  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  was  called  the  illiterate  prophet. 

The  letters  of  this  alphabet  were  very  rude  ;  being  ei¬ 
ther  the  fame  with,  or  very  much  like,  the  Cufic, 
which  charader  is  ftill  found  in  infcriptions  and  the 
titles  of  ancient  books ;  nay,  for  many  years,  it  wa3 
the  only  one  ufed  by  the  Arabs,  the  Koran  itfelf  being 
the  firft  written  therein.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Moramer’s  invention,  fome  authors  call  the  Ara¬ 
bic  letters  Al  Moramer ,  i.  e.  the  progeny  of  Moramer. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecimens  of  the  Cufic  charader 
(fo  denominated  from  Cufa,  a  city  of  Irak,  where  fome 
of  the  firft  copies  of  the  Koran  were  written)  are  the 
following :  Part  of  that  book  in  it  on  vellum,  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Mr  Greaves;  fome  other  fragments  of 
the  fame  book  in  it  publilhed  by  Sir  John  Chardin  ; 
certain  paffagts  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  the 
legends  on  fcveral  Saracenic  coins  dug  up  not  many 
years  ago  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic,  not  far  from  Dant- 
zic;  and,  according  to  Mr  Profeffor  Hunt,  thofe  noble 
remains  of  it  that  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feen  in  Mr 
Jofeph  Ames’s  valuable  colledion  of  antique  curiofities. 

As  to  the  true  origin  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Arabic 
alphabets,  we  muft  own  ourfelves  pretty  much  in  the 
dark.  See  Alphabet. 

ICO 

The  Arabian  learning  may  be  divided  into  two  pe- Learning, 
riods,  viz.  Ante-Mahometan  and  Mahometan. 

The  Arab  learning,  in  this  firft  period,  confifted, 
according  to  Abulpharagius,  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
language,  the  propriety  of  difeourfe,  the  compofition 
of  verfe,  and  the  fcience  of  the  ftars  :  but  their  chief 
attention  feems  to  have  been  direded  to  oratory  and 
poetry. 

The  fame  period  is  more  diftinguiftied,  at  leaft 
from  the  time  of  Al-Mamon,  the  feventh  caliph  of 
the  family  of  the  Abaffides,  who  flouriflied  about  the 
year  820,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of 
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the  modern  Arabian  learning.  He  fent  for  all  the  bed 
books  out  of  Chaldea,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Perfia,  re¬ 
lating  to  phyfic,  aftronomy,  cofmographv,  mufic,  chro- 
nolog'v ,  &c.  and  penfioned  a  number  of  learned  men, 
{killed  in  the  feveral  languages  and  fciences,  to  tranl- 
late  them  into  Arabic.  By  this  means,  divers  of  the 
Greek  authors,  loft  in  their  own  country  and  language, 
have  been  preferved  in  Arabic.  From  tnat  time  Ara¬ 
bia  became  the  chief  feat  of  learning  ;  and  v.efind  men¬ 
tion  by  Abulpharagius,  Pococke,  D’Herbelot,  and  Hot- 
tinger,  of  learned  men,  and  books  without  number. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  by 
Gerbert,  known  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate 
by  the  title  of  Silvefter  II.  and  afterwards  among  the 
Europeans  in  general,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  inftruc- 
tions  and  writings  of  the  Arabian  doftors  and  philofo- 
phers,  and  to  the  fchools  which  they  founded  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  And  in  the  1  2th  centu¬ 
ry,  the  inquifitive  of  different  countries  frequented  the 
fchools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  diffeminated  the 
knowledge  which  they  obtained  there  after  their  re¬ 
turn.  At  this  time,  many  of  the  learned  produ&ions 
of  the  Arabians  were  tranflated  into  Latin,  which  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  general  progrefs  of  fcience. 

The  philofophy  of  the  Arabians,  before  Mahomet, 
was  Sabian,  and  included  the  fyftem  and  ceremonies 
of  that  feft  of  idolaters.  This  it  was  that  Mahomet 
fet  himfelf  to  decry  ;  and  he  is  even  faid  by  fome  to 
have  carried  his  oppofition  fo  far,  as  to  prohibit,  if  not 
punifli,  all  ftudy  of  philofophy.  But  his  followers,  by 
degrees,  got  over  this  reftraint :  the  love  of  learning 
increafed  ;  till,  under  the  memorable  caliphate  of  A1 
Mamon,  Ariftotle’s  philofophy  was  introduced  and 
eftablifhed  among  them  ;  and  from  them  propagated 
with  their  conquefts,  through  Egypt,  Africa,  Spain, 
and  other  parts.  As  they  chofe  Ariftotle  for  their 
mailer,  they  chiefly  applied  th:mfelves  to  that  part  of 
philofophy  called  logic,  and  thus  became  proficients  in 
the  knowledge  of  words  rather  than  things.  Whence 
they  have  been  fometimes  denominated  Mafers  of  the 
wifdom  of  words  ;  fometimes  the  Talking  feci.  'Iheir 
philofophy  was  involved  in  quaint  arbitrary  terms  and 
notions,  and  their  demonftrations  drawn  from  thence 
as  from  certain  principles,  &c.  Walch.  Hif.  Log.  lib.  ii. 
fee.  2.  §  I. 

Their  phyfic  fucceeded  the  Grecian  ;  and  their  phy- 
ficians  handed  down  the  art  to  us,  having  made  confi- 
derable  improvements,  chiefly  in  the  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  parts. 

It  is  certain  we  owe  to  them  moil  of  our  fpices  and 
aromatics,  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  and  other  matters 
of  the  produce  of  India.  We  may  add,  that  moft  of 
the  gentler  purgatives  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
and  firft  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  manna,  fenna, 
rhubarb,  tamarinds,  caflia,  &c.  They  likewife  brought 
fugar  into  ufe  in  phyfic,  where,  before,  only  honey 
was  ufed.  They  alfo  found  the  art  of  preparing  wa¬ 
ters  and  oils,  of  divers  Gmples,  by  diftillation  and  fub- 
limation.  The  firft  notice  of  the  fmallpox  and  the 
meafles  is  likewife  owing  to  them.  Laftly,  The  refto- 
ration  of  phyfic  in  Europe  took  its  rife  from  their 
writings.  M.  le  Clerc  has  given  a  (ketch,  and  Dr 
Freind  an  ample  hiftory,  of  the  Arabian  phyfic.  We 
have  alfo  a  Notiiiu  of  all  the  Arabian  phyficians  by  Fa- 
bricius. 
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Their  poetry  may  be  divided  into  two  age;,  lire  Arabia, 
ancient,  according  to  Voflius,  was  no  other  than  rhym-  1  v”““ 

ing  ;  was  a  ftranger  to  all  meafure  and  rule  ;  the  ver- 
fes  loofe  and  irregular,  confined  to  no  feet,  number  of 
fvllables,  or  any  thing  elfe,  fo  that  they  rhymed  at  the 
end  :  oftentimes  all  the  verfes  in  the  poem  ended  with 
the  fame  rhyme.  It  is  in  fuch  verfe  that  the  Alcoran 
is  faid  to  be  written. 

The  modern  Arabian  poetry  takes  its  date  from  the 
caliphate  of  A1  Rafchid,  who  lived  toward  the  clofe 
of  the  eighth  century.  Under  him  poetry  became  an 
art,  and  laws  of  profody  were  laid  down.  Their  com- 
parifons,  in  which  they  abound,  are  taken,  with  little 
choice,  from  tents,  camels,  hunting,  and  the  ancient 
manners  of  the  Arabs. 
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That  fome  of  the  Arabs  had  a  good  degree  of  know-  Mechanical 
ledge  in  feveral  mechanical  arts,  appears  from  Strabo, arts* 
who  informs  us,  that  the  people  of  Tamna  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  provinces  had  magnificent  temples,  and  elegant 
houfes,  built  in  the  Egyptian  tafte.  The  fame  author 
likewife  relates,  that  in  Arabia  Felix,  befides  the  huf- 
bandmen,  there  were  many  artificers;  and  amongft 
others,  thofe  who  made  palm  wine,  which  he  inti¬ 
mates,  was  much  ufed  by  the  Arabs.  As  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  arms  and  horfemanlhip,  they  looked  upon  this 
as  one  of  their  principal  accomplifhments,  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  practife  and  encourage  it  by  reafon  of  the  inde¬ 
pendency  of  their  tribes,  whofe  frequent  jarring  made 
wars  almoft  continual  amongft  them,  which  for  the  moft 
part  ended  in  field  battles.  Hence  it  became  an  ufual 
faying  amongft  them,  that  God  had  bellowed  four  pe¬ 
culiar  things  on  the  Arabs,  viz.  turbans  infead  of  dia¬ 
dems,  tents  infead  of  walls  and  houfes,  fwords  infead 
of  intrenchrnents,  and  poems  infead  of  written  laws. 

The  principal  arms  ufed  by  the  ancient  Arabs  were 
bows  and  arrows,  darts  or  javelins,  and  broadfwords 
or  feimitars.  The  bows  and  arrows  were  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  of  thefe  ;  being  ufed  by  Ilhmael  himfelf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scripture.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  fome  of  them 
were  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  military  .art 
cultivated  by  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians,  Syrians, 
and  Phoenicians.  202 

Before  the  Portuguefe  interrupted  the  navigation  of  Commerce, 
the  Red  fea,  the  Arabs  were  the  faftors  of  all  the  trade 
that  paffed  through  that  channel.  Aden,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  moft  fouthern  extremity  of  Arabia  upon  the 
Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in  thofe  parts.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  its  harbour,  which  opened  an  eafy  communica¬ 
tion  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  and  Perfia,  had  ren¬ 
dered  it,  for  many  ages,  one  of  the  moft  flourilhing  fac¬ 
tories  in  Afia.  Fifteen  years  after  it  had  repulfed  the 
great  Albuquerque,  who  attempted  to  demolilh  it  in 
1513,  it  fubmitted  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  matters  of  it.  The  king  of  Yemen,  who  poffeffed 
the  only  diftri£t  in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title  of  Hap- 
drove  them  from  thence,  and  removed  the  trade  to 
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his  dominions  which  till  then  was 


Mocha,  a  place  in 
only  a  village. 

This  trade  was  at  firft  inconfiderable ;  confiding 
principally  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca, 
fome  aromatics,  and  medicinal  drugs.  Thefe  articles, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  continually  retarded  by 
exorbitant  impofts,  and  does  not  exceed  at  prefent 
30,6 2 ;1.  were  at  that  time  more  in  repute  than  they 
have  been  fince  ;  but  mull  have  been  always  of  little 
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Arabia,  cor.fequence.  Soon  after  a  great  change  enfued  from 
the  introduflion  of  coffee. 

Though  this  article  is  generally  ufed  in  the  Arabian 
entertainments,  none  but  the  rieh  citizens  have  the 
pleafure  of  tailing  the  berry  itfelf.  The  generality  are 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  Ihell  and  the 
hulk  of  this  valuable  produflion.  Thefe  remains,  fo 
much  defpifed,  make  a  liquor  of  a  pretty  clear  colour, 
which  has  a  tafte  of  coffee  without  its  bitternefs  and 
flrength.  Thefe  articles  may  be  had  at  a  low  price  at 
Betelfagui,  which  is  the  general  market  for  them. 
Here  likewife  is  fold  all  the  coffee  which  comes  out  of 
the  country  by  land.  The  reft  is  carried  to  Mocha, 
which  is  35  leagues  diftant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports  of 
Loheia  or  Hodeida,  from  whence  it  is  tranfported  in 
fmall  veffels  to  Jodda.  The  Egyptians  fetch  it  from 
the  laft-mentioned  place,  and  all  other  nations  from  the 
former. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may  be  eftimated  at 
twelve  millions  live  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  weight. 
The  European  companies  take  off  a  million  and  a  half  ; 
the  Perfians  three  millions  and  a  half  5  the  fleet  from 
Suez  fix  millions  and  a  half;  Indoftan,  the  Maldives, 
and  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fifty 
thoufand  ;  and  the  caravans  a  million. 

As  the  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  caravans 
and  the  Europeans  is  the  bell  that  can  be  procured, 
it  colls  about  8|-d.  a  pound.  The  Perfians,  who  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  pay 
no  more  than  about  6£d.  a  pound.  The  Egyptians 
purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  about  8d. ;  their  cargoes 
being  compofed  partly  of  good  and  partly  of  bad  cof¬ 
fee.  If  we  eftimate  coffee  at  about  yj-d.  a  pound, 
which  is  the  mean  price,  the  profits  accruing  to  Arabia 
from  its  annual  exportation  will  amount  to  384,343k 
15s.  This  money  does  not  go  into  their  coffers  ;  but 
it  enables  them  to  purchafe  the  commodities  brought 
from  the  foreign  markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda  and 
Mocha. 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyflinia,  fheep,  elephants 
teeth,  mulk,  and  Haves.  It  is  fupplied  from  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Africa  with  gold,  (laves,  amber,  and  ivory  ; 
from  the  Perfiar.  gulf,  with  dates,  tobacco,  and  corn  ; 
from  Surat,  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  coarfe,  and  a  few 
fine  linens;  from  Bombay  and  Pondicherry,  with  iron, 
lead,  and  copper,  which  are  carried  thither  from  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  from  Malabar,  with  rice,  ginger,  pepper,  Indian 
laffron,  with  coire,  cardamom,  and  alfo  with  planks ; 
from  the  Maldives,  with  gum  benzoin,  aloes  wood,  and 
pepper,  which  thefe  illands  take  in  exchange  ;  from  Co¬ 
romandel,  with  406  or  500  bales  of  cottons,  chiefly 
blue.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  commodities,  which 
may  fetch  262,500k  are  cenfumed  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country.  The  reft,  particularly  the  cottons,  are 
difpofed  of  in  Abyflinia,  Socotora,  and  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  Africa. 

None  of  the  branches  of  bufinefs  which  are  managed 
at  Mocha,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  country  of  Ya- 
man,  or  even  at  Sanaa  the  capital,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Datives.  The  extortions  with  which  they  are  per¬ 
petually  threatened  by  the  government  deter  them  from 
interfering  in  them.  All  the  warehoufes  are  occupied 
by  the  Banians  of  Surat  or  Guzerat,  who  make  a  point 
of  returning  to  their  own  country  as  foon  as  they  have 
jmade  their  fortunes.  They  then  refign  their  fettlements 
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to  merchants  of  their  own  nation,  who  retire  in  their  a, 
turn,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
formerly  maintained  agents  at  Mocha.  Notwithftand- 
ing  it  was  ftipulated  by  a  folemn  capitulation,  that  the 
impofts  demanded  lliould  be  rated  at  two  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  per  cent,  they  were  fubjedl  to  frequent  extortions: 
the  governor  of  the  place  infilling  on  their  making  him 
prefents  which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  the  favour  of 
the  courtiers,  or  even  of  the  prince  himfelf.  However, 
the  profits  they  obtained  by  the  fale  of  European  goods, 
particularly  cloths,  made  them  fubmit  to  thefe  repeated 
humiliations.  When  thefe  feveral  articles  were  furnilh- 
ed  by  Grand  Cairo,  it  was  then  impoflible  to  withftand 
the  competition,  and  the  fixed  fettlements  were  therefore 
given  up. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by  drips  that  failed  from 
Europe  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  filver,  fufficient 
to  pay  for  the  coffee  they  intended  to  buy.  The  fuper- 
cargoes,  who  had  the  care  of  thefe  tranfaflions,  fettled 
the  accounts  every  time  they  returned.  Thefe  voyages, 
which  at  firft  were  pretty  numerous  and  advantageous, 
have  been  fucceflively  laid  afide.  The  plantations  of 
coffee,  made  by  the  European  nations  in  their  colonies, 
have  equally  leffened  the  confumption  and  the  price  of 
that  which  comes  from  Arabia.  In  procefs  of  time 
thefe  voyages  did  not  yield  a  fufficient  profit  to  anfwer 
the  high  charges  of  undertaking  them  on  purpofe. 

The  companies  of  England  and  France  then  refolved, 
one  of  them  to  fend  Ihips  from  Bombay,  and  the  other 
from  Pondicherry,  to  Mocha,  with  the  merchandife  of 
Europe  and  India.  They  even  frequently  had  recourfe 
to  a  method  that  was  lefs  expenfive.  The  Englilh  and 
French  vifit  the  Red  fea  every  year.  Though  they  difi 
pole  of  their  merchandife  there  to  good  advantage,  they 
can  never  take  in  cargoes  from  thence  for  their  return. 
They  carry,  for  a  moderate  freight,  the  coffee  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  companies,  who  lade  the  veffels  with  it, 
which  they  defpatch  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel  to 
Europe.  The  Dutch  company,  who  prohibit  their  fer- 
vants  from  fitting  out  drips,  and  who  fend  no  veffels 
themfelves  to  the  gulf  of  Arabia,  are  deprived  of  the 
(hare  they  might  take  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  They 
have  alfo  given  up  a  much  more  lucrative  branch,  that 
of  Jodda. 

Jodda  is  a  port  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  gulf 
of  Arabia,  20  leagues  from  Mecca.  The  govern¬ 
ment  there  is  of  a  mixed  kind  :  the  grand  fignior  and 
the  xeriff  of  Mecca  lhare  the  authority  and  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  cuftoms  between  them.  Thefe  impofts  are 
levied  upon  the  Europeans  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
and  upon  other  nations  at  13.  They  are  always  paid 
in  merchandife,  which  the  managers  oblige  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  country  to  buy  at  a  very  dear  rate.  The 
Turks  who  have  been  driven  from  Aden,  Mocha,  and 
every  part  ofYaman,  would  long  ago  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Jodda,  if  there  had  not  been  room  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  they  might  revenge  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  pilgrimages  and  com¬ 
merce. 

The  coins  which  are  current  at  Mocha,  the  prin-  Coins, 
cipal  port  of  the  Red  fea,  are  dollars  of  all  kinds  ;  but 
they  abate  five  per  cent,  on  the  pillar  dollars,  becaufe 
they  are  reckoned  not  to  be  the  pureft  filver,  and  the 
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Arabic  dollar  weight  with  them  is  17  drachms  14  grains. 

||  their  coins  are  taken  by  weight,  and  valued  according 
Aracan.  their  purenefs.  The  .gold  coins  current  here  are 
’  ducats  of  Venice,  Germany,  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c.  The 
comafles  are  a  fmall  coin,  which  are  taken  at  fuch  a 
price  as  the  government  fets  on  them  ;  and  they  keep 
their  accounts  in  an  imaginary  coin,  called  cabeers ,  of 
which  80  go  to  a  dollar.  For  an  account  of  the  an¬ 
cient  coins  called  dinars  and  dirhems ,  fee  thefe  two  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Gam  ARABIC.  See  Gum. 

ARABICI,  a  feci  who  fprung  up  in  Arabia  about 
the  year  207,  whofe  diftinguiftting  tenet  was,  that  the 
foul  d.ed  with  the  body,  and  alfo  rofe  again  with  it. 

Eufcbius,  lib.  vi.  c.  38.  relates  that  a  council  was 
called  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  this  riling  fe<R  ;  arid  that 
Origen  affifted  at  it,  and  convinced  them  fo  thorough¬ 
ly  of  their  error  that  they  abiu'ed  it. 

ARABIS,  Bastard  Tower  Mustard.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ARABISM,  Arabismus,  an  idiom  or  manner  of 
fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. 

ARABIST,  a  perfon  curious  of,  and  {killed  in,  the 
learning  and  language  of  the  Arabians  :  fuch  were 
Erpeniu?  and  Golius.  The  furgeons  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury  are  called  Arabijis  by  Severinus. 

ARABLE  lands,  thofe  which  are  fit  for  tillage, 
or  which  have  been  formerly  tilled. 

ARACAN,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  to  the 
north-tad  of  the  bav  <  f  Bengal,  fituated  in  E.  Long. 
93.  O.  N.  Lat.  20.  30.  It  has  the  conveniency  of  a  fpa- 
cious  rive  ,  and  a  harbour  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
fhips  in  Europe.  It  is  faid  by  Schouten  to  be  as  large 
as  Amfterdam  •,  but  the  houfes  are  flight,  being  made 
with  palm  trees  and  bamboo  canes,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  trees.  They  are  feldom  above  fix  feet  high, 
but  have  many  windows  or  air-holes.  But  the  people 
of  the  higheft  rank  are  much  better  accommodated. 
They  have  no  kitchens,  chimneys,  or  cellars,  which 
obliges  the  women  to  drefs  the  victuals  out  of  doors. 
Some  of  the  flreets  are  on  the  ridges  of  rocks,  where¬ 
in  are  a  great  many  (hops.  Their  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens  contain  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  Indies,  and 
their  trees  are  green  all  the  year.  Their  common  drink 
is  toddy  ;  which  is  the  fap  of  the  cocoa  tree,  and  when 
new,  will  intoxicate  like  wine,  but  foon  grows  four. 
Elephants  and  buffaloes  are  very  numerous  here,  and 
are  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  horfes.  They  have  plenty 
of  provifions,  and  but  little  trade  :  for  when  Mr  Char- 
nock  was  here  in  1686,  with  fix  large  fhips,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  had  in  the  way  cf  commerce  ;  and  yet 
the  country  produces  lead,  tin,  flick  lac,  and  elephants 
teeth.  The  Mogul’s  fubje&s  come  here  to  purchafe 
thefe  commodities  ;  and  fometimes  meet  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  flones.  They  were  former¬ 
ly  governed  bv  a  king  of  their  own,  called  the  king  of 
the  White  Elephant-,  but  this  country  has  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  king  of  Pegu.  They  pay  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  ehaflity  of  their  women,  and  the  common 
failors  take  great  liberties  among  them.  Their  reli¬ 
gion  is  Paganifm  ;  and  the  idols,  temples,  and  priefts 
are  very  numerous.  The  drefs  of  the  better  fort  is 
very  flight,  for  it  confifts  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  white 
cotton  over  their  arms,  breafl,  and  belly,  with  an  apron 
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before.  The  complexion  of  the  women  is  tolerable  :  Arachis 
they  wear  thin  flowered  gauze  over  their  breafl  and  li 
fhoulders,  and  a  piece  of  cotton,  which  they  roll  three  Arack- 
or  four  times  round  their  waift,  and  let  it  hang  as  low  * 
as  their  feet.  T.  hey  curl  their  hair,  and  put  glaf>  rings 
in  their  ears,  and  ftretch  them  of  a  monftrous  length. 

On  their  arms  and  legs  they  have  hoops  of  copper, 
ivory,  filver,  &c.  The  country  produces  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rice,  and  the  water  is  good.  Their  flocks  of 
fheep  and  herds  of  cattle  are  alfo  numerous  near  Ara¬ 
can  j  but  what  they  fay  of  the  towns  and  villages,  with 
which  the  country  is  pretended  to  be  overfpread,  may 
be  doubted.  Captain  Hamilton  affirms,  that  there  are 
but  few  places  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  elephants  and  buffaloes,  which  would  de- 
ftroy  the  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  tigers 
would  deftrov  the  tame  animals.  There  are  fome 
villages  near  the  fea,  inhabited  by  a  few  miferable  filher- 
men,  \vho  can  juft  keep  themfelves  from  flarving, 
though  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  oppreffion.  The 
rich  burn  the  dead  bodies  ;  but  the  poor,  who  are  not 
able  to  buy  wood,  throw  them  into  the  river. 

ARACHIS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARACHNE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  young  maid  of 
Lydia,  faid  to  have  been  the  inventrefs  of  fpinning. 

She  is  fabled  to  have  been  fo  fkilful  in  this  art,  as  to 
challenge  Minerva  at  it ;  who  tore  her  work,  and 
ftruck  her,  which  difgrace  driving  her  to  defpair,  (he 
hanged  herfelf.  Minerva  from  compaffion  brought 
her  to  life,  and  transformed  her  into  a  fpider,  which  ft  ill 
employs  itfelf  in  fpinning. 

ARACHNOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  membranes ;  as  the  tunic  of  the  erv- 
ftalline  humour  of  the  eye,  the  external  lamina  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row. 

ARACK,  Arrack,  or  Rack,  a  fpirituous  liquor 
imported  from  the  Eall  Indies,  ufed  by  way  of  dram 
and  in  punch. 

The  word  arack,  according  to  Mr  Lcckyer,  is  an 
Indian  name  for  ftrong  waters  of  all  kind;  ;  for  they 
call  our  fpirits  and  brandy  Eng/i/h  arack.  But  what 
we  underftand  by  the  name  arack,  he  affirms,  is  reallv 
no  other  than  a  (pirit  procured  by  diftillation  from  a 
vegetable  juice  called  toddy,  which  flows  by  incifion  out 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  like  the  birch  juice  procured 
among  us.  The  toddy  is  a  pleafant  drink  by  itfelf, 
when  new,  and  purges  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it: 
and,  when  flale,  it  is  heady,  and  makes  good  vinegar. 

The  Englifh  at  Madras  ufe  it  as  leaven  to  raife  their 
bread  with. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arack,  or  arrack,  is  a 
vinous  fpirit  obtained  by  diflillation,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
from  rice  or  fugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of  cocoa 
nuts. 

The  Goa  arack  is  faid  to  be  made  from  the  toddy, 
the  Batavia  arack  from  rice  and  fugar  ;  and  there  is 
likewife  a  kind  of  flirub  from  which  arack  is  made. 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arack.  At 
Goa  there  are  divers  kinds  :  Angle,  double,  and  treble 
diftilled.  The  double  diftilled,  which  is  that  common¬ 
ly  fent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  with 
Batavia  arack  ;  yet,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and 
agreeable  flavour,  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  aracks 
of  India.  This  flavour  is  attributed  tc  the  earthen  vef- 
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Arack.  fels  which  they  ufe  at  Goa  to  draw  the  fpirit  $  where- 
— -y— — ^  as  at  Batavia  they  ufe  copper  dills. 

The  Parier  arack  made  at  Madras,  and  the  Columbo 
and  Quilone  arack  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  fpi- 
rits,  are  little  valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore 
rarely  imported  ;  though  highly  prized  among  the  na¬ 
tives.  In  the  belt  Goa  arack,  the  Spirits  of  the  cocoa 
juice  do  not  make  above  a  fixth  or  eighth  part. 

The  manner  of  making:  the  Goa  arack  is  this  :  The 
juice  of  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping 
as  we  do  5  but  the  operator  provides  himlelf  with  a 
parcel  of  earthen  pets,  with  bellies  and  necks  like  our 
ordinary  bird  bottles:  he  makes  faft  a  number  of  thefe 
to  his  girdle,  and  any  way  elfe  that  he  commodioufly 
can  about  him.  Thus  equipped,  he  climbs  up  the 
trunk  of  a  cocoa  tree ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
boughs,  he  takes  out  his  knife,  and  cutting  off  one  of 
the  lrnall  knots  or  buttons,  be  applies  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  to  the  wound,  fattening  it  to  the  bough  with 
a  bandage  ;  in  the  fame  manner  he  cuts  off  other  but¬ 
tons,  and  fallens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  is 
ufed  :  this  is  done  in  the  evening,  and  descending  from 
the  tree,  he  leaves  them  fill  the  next  morning  }  when 
he  takes  off  the  bottles,  which  are  moftly  filled,  and 
empties  the  juice  into  the  proper  receptacle.  Ibis  is 
repeated  every  night,  till  a  l'ufficient  quantity  is  produ¬ 
ced  5  and  the  whole  being  then  put  together,  is  left  to 
ferment,  which  it  foon  does.  When  the  fermentation 
is  over,  and  the  liquor  or  wain  is  become  a  little  tart, 
it  is  put  into  the  Et ill,  and  a  fire  being  made,  the  Hill  is 
differed  to  work  as  long  as  that  which  comes  over  has 
any  confiderable  tafte  of  fpirit. 

The  liquor  thus  procurtd  is  the  low  wine  of  arack  ; 
and  this  i«  fi>  poor  a  liquor,  that  it  will  foon  corrupt 
and  fpoil  if  not  diddled  again,  to  feparate  fome  of  its 
phlegm  ;  they  therefore  immediately  after  pour  back 
this  low  wine  into  the  Hill,  and  rectify  it  to  that  very 
weak  kind  of  proof  fpirit,  in  which  date  we  find  it. 
The  arack  we  meet  with,  notwithdanding  its  being  of 
a  proof  ted,  according  to  the  way  of  judging  by  the 
crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  a  fixth,  and  fometimes  but 
an  eighth  part  of  alcohol,  or  pure  fpirit  ;  whereas  our 
other  fpirits,  when  they  fiiow  that  proof,  are  generally 
edeemed  10  hold  one  half  pure  fpirit.  Shaw's  EJJay 
on  D  Jill  ling. 

There  is  a  paper  of  obfervations  on  arack,  in  the  Me¬ 
langes  tl'HI/loire  Natur.  tom.  v.  p.  302.  By  ferment¬ 
ing,  diddling,  and  rectifying  the  juice  of  the  American 
maple,  which  has  much  the  fame  tade  as  that  of  the 
cocoa,  the  author  fays,  he  made  arack  not  in  the  lead 
inferior  to  any  that  comes  from  the  Ead  Indies  •,  and 
he  thinks  the  juice  of  the  fycamore  and  of  the  birch 
trees  would  equally  anfwer  the  end. 

Befides  the  common  forts  of  Goa  and  Batavia  arack, 
there  are  two  others  lefs  generally  known  j  thefe  are 
the  bitter  arack  and  the  black  arack. 

By  dat.  1  lth  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  arack,  on  board  a  fliip 
Within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  may  be 
fearched  for  and  feized,  together  with  the  package  ;  or 
if  found  undiipping  or  unthipped,  before  entry,  may  be 
feized  by  the  officers  of  excife,  in  like  manner  as  by  the 
officers  of  the  culloms. —  Upon  an  excife  officer’s  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  concealment  of  arack,  and  oath  made  of  the 
grounds  of  fuch  fufpicion  before  the  commiffioners  or  a 
judice  of  peace,  they  may  empower  him  to  enter  fuch 


fufpefled  places,  and  feize  the  liquors,  with  the  calks,  Arack 
&c.  If  the  officers  are  obdrucied,  the  penalty  is  tool.  H 

Arack  is  not  to  be  fold  but  in  warehoufes,  entered  as  Ara{lus, 
directed  in  the  6th  iff  Geoi  I.  c.  21.  upon  forfeiture, 
and  the  calks,  See.  If  permits  are  not  returned  which 
are  granted  tor  the  removal  of  arack,  or  if  the  goods 
are  not  lent  away  within  the  time  limited,  the  penalty 
is  treble  the  value.  If  the  permits  are  not  returned, 
and  the  decreaie  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  like 
quantity  is  forfeited.  Permits  are  not  to  be  taken 
out  but  by  direction  in  writing  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
flock,  or  his  known  fervant,  upon  forfeiture  of  50I.  or 
three  months  imprifonment. 

By  dat.  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  if  arack  is  offered  to  fale 
without  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  pedlar,  Sec.  with 
a  permit,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  offered  may  feize 
and  carry  it  to  the  next  waiehoufe  belonging  to  the 
cudoms  or  excife,  and  bring  the  perfon  offering  the 
fame  before  any  judice  of  the  peace,  to  be  committed 
to  prifon,  and  profecuted  for  the  penalties  incurred  by 
fuch  offence.  The  perfon  feizing  fuch  goods  may  pro- 
fecute  in  his  own  name  j  and  on  recovery  is  entitled  to 
one-third  part  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  fale  ;  and  the 
commiffioners  are,  if  defired,  upon  a  certificate  from 
the  judice  of  the  offender's  being  committed  to  prifon, 
to  advance  to  the  feizer  15s.  per  gallon  for  the  arack 
fo  feized. 

Arack  (except  for  the  ufe  of  Teamen,  two  gallons 
each)  found  in  any  diip  or  vellel  arrived  from  foreign 
parts,  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  the  limits  of  any 
port,  or  within  two  leagues  of  the  lliore,  and  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  her  voyage  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  unavoidable 
neceffity  and  dillrefs  of  weather,  notice  whereof  mud 
be  given  to  the  colle£lor  or  chid  officer  of  the  port  up¬ 
on  the  fliip’s  arrival),  is  forfeited,  with  the  boxes,  calks, 
or  ether  package,  or  the  value  thereof. 

Arack  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpirituous  liquor  made 
by  the  Tartars  of  Tungufia,  of  mares  milk,  left  to  four, 
and  afterwards  diddled  twice  or  thrice  between  two 
earthen  pots  elofely  flopped,  whence  the  liquor  runs 
through  a  fmall  wooden  pipe.  It  is  more  intoxicating 
than  brandy. 

ARAD,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Judah  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
traea.  The  Ifraelites  having-  advanced  towards  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Numb.  xxi.  1.),  the  king  of  Arad 
oppofed  their  paffage,  defeated  them,  and  took  a  great 
booty  from  them  ;  but  they  dedroyed  his  country  as 
foon  as  they  became  maders  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Numb,  xxxiii.).  Arad  was  rebuilt,  and  Eufebius 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kades,  at  the  di¬ 
dance  of  20  miles  from  Hebron.  The  Ifraelites  in 
their  paffage  through  the  uildernefs,  having  departed 
from  Sepher,  came  to  Arad,  and  from  thence  to  Mak- 
kelath. 

ARADUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  be¬ 
tween  the  borders  of  Phoenicia  and  Seleucia,  at  the 
didance  of  20  dadia  from  a  dangerous  coad  :  all  of  it 
a  rock  furrounded  by  the  fea,  in  compafs  feven  dadia  ; 
and  forming  a  very  powerful  city  and  republic.  It  is 
now  called  Ronud ;  but  not  a  fingle  wall  is  remaining 
of  all  that  multitude  of  houfes  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  built  with  more  dories  than  even  thofe 
of  Rome.  The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  had 
rendered  it  very  populous  5  and  it  fubfided  by  naval 
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commerce,  minufaftures,  and  arts.  At  prefen  t  the 
Jfland  is  deferted  ;  nor  has  tradition  even  retained  the  1 
,  memory  of  a  fpring  of  frefti  water  in  its  environs, 
which  the  people  of  Aradus  difcovered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  and  from  which  they  drew  water  in  time  of 
war  by  means  of  a  leaden  bell  and  a  leathern  pipes  fit¬ 
ted  to  its  bottom. 

AR/E  Ph it. TENON,  or  Philtenorum  (Strabo)  ; 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Syrtis  Major ;  but  in  Peutinger 
more  wefterly,  to  the  fouth  almoft  of  the  Syrtis  Mi¬ 
nor.  In  Strabo’s  time,  the  altars  were  not  extant,  but 
a  village  of  the  fame  name  flood  on  the  fpot.  On  a 
difpute  about  limits,  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Car¬ 
thaginians  it  was  agreed  that  two  of  each  people 
fhould  fet  out  on  the"  fame  day,  ^nd  that  where  they 
ftiould  happen  to  meet,  there  the  limits  of  both  fhould 
be  fixed.  The  Philaeni,  two  brothers,  Carthaginians, 
undertook  it  for  Carthage  :  thefe,  after  having  advan¬ 
ced  a  -meat  nanny  miles  into  the  territory  of  the  Cy¬ 
reneans  were  met  by  their  antagonifts1,  who,  enraged 
at  their  being  beforehand  with  them  fo  far,  gave  them 
the  option  of  either  returning  back,  or  of  being  bu¬ 
ried  alive  on  the  fpot.  Like  zealous  patriots,  they 
chofe  the  latter;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  raifed 
two  altars  in  honour  of  the  Plulceni.  (Salluft,  \  ale- 
rius  Maximus). 

AR/EO METER,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
denfity  or  gravity  of  fluids. 

The  arccometer,  or  waterpoife,  is  ufually  made  of 
glafs ;  confifting  of  a  round  hollow  ball,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  long  flender  neck  hermetically  fealed  at  top : 
there  being  firtl  as  much  running  mercury  put  into  it 
as  will  ferve  to  balance  or  keep  it  fwimming  in  an 
ere£I  pofition. 

The  ftem  is  divided  into  degrees  (as  reprefented 
Plate.  XXXVI.  fig.  23.)  ;  and  by  the  depth  of  its  de- 
feent  into  any  liquor,  the  lightnefs  *f  that  liquor  is 
concluded  :  for  that  fluid  in  which  it  finks  ieaft  muft 
be  heavieft  ;  and  that  in  which  it  finks  loweft  lighteft. 

Mr  Homberg  has  invented  an  araeometer,  de- 
feribed  in  Phil.  Tranfafl.  N°  262.  thus  :  A  is  a  glafs 
bottle  or  matrafs,  with  fo  flender  a  neck  that  a  drop 
of  water  takes  up  in  it  above  five  or  fix  lines,  or  half 
of  an  inch.  Near  that  neck  is  a  fmall  capillary  tube 
D,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  parallel  to  the  neck. — 

To  fill  the  veffel,  the  liquor  is  poured  in  at  the  mouth 
B  (which  is  widened  to  receive  a  tunnel),  till  it  run 
out  at  D,  that  is,  till  it  rife  in  the  neck  to  the  mark 
C,  bv  which  means  you  have  always  the  fame  bulk  or 
quantity  of  liquor  ;  and  confcquently,  by  means  of  the 
baXiee,  can  eafilv  tell,  when  different  liquors  fill  it, 
which  weighs  moft,  or  is  mod  intenfelv  heavy. 

Some  regard,  however,  is  to  be  had  in  thefe  trials 
to  the  leaf  >n  of  the  vear,  and  degree  of  heat  and  cold 
in  the  weather  ;  becaufe  bme  liquors  rarefy  with  heat 
and  condenfe  with  cold  more  than  others,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  take  up  more  or  lefs  room. 

Bv  means  of  this  inftrument,  the  ingenious  author 
has  mule  a  table-  to  (how  the  different  weights  of  the 
fame  btflk  of  the  moft  confiderable  chemical  liquors 
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drachm  twenty-eight  grains.  See  Hydrometer, 

AR/EOPAGUS.  See  Areopagus. 

ARZEOSTYLE,  in  Architedure ,  a  term  ufed  by 
Vitruvius,  to  fignify  the  greateft  interval  which  can  be 
made  between  columns. 

ARZEOTICS,  in  Medicine,  remedies  which  rarefy 
the  humours,  and  render  them  eafy  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  pores  of  the  (kin. 

ARAF,  among  the  Mahometans.  See  Alaraf. 

ARAFAH,  the  ninth  day  of  the  laft  month  of  the 
Arabic  year,  named  Dhoulhegiat ;  on  which  the  pil¬ 
grims  of  Mecca  perform  their  devotions  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountain,  called  Arafit.  R  he  Mahometans 
have  a  very  great  veneration  for  this  mountain,  be¬ 
caufe  they  believe  that  Adam  and  Eve,  after  they 
were  banifhed  out  of  Paradife,  having  been  feparated 
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from  each  other  during  1  20  years,  met  afterwards  on 
this  mountain. 

ARAFAT,  or  Gibel  el  Orphat,  the  mountain  of 
hnoudedge,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  near  Mecca.  The 
Mahometans  fay  this  was  the  place  where  Adam  firfl 
met  with  and  knew  his  wife  Eve  after  their  expulfion 
from  Paradife.  This  mountain  not  being  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  devotees  that  come  annually  in  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  ftones  are  fet  up  all  round  it  to 
fhow  how  far  it  reaches.  The  pilgrims  are  clad  in 
robes  of  humility  and  mortification,  with  their  heads 
uncovered.  They  feem  to  be  very  muc  h  affefled  ;  lor 
the  tears  flow  down  their  cheeks,  and  they  fob  and 
figh  moft  bitterly,  begging  earneflly  for  remifliorv  of 
fins,  and  promifing  to  lead  a  new  life.  R  hey  continue 
here  about  four  or  five  hours,  and  at  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  funfet  they  all  decamp  to  perform  a  religious  duty 
called  Afham  nomac  After  this,  they  all  receive  the 
honourable  title  of  hadgees,  which  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  imam  or  prieft.  I  his  being  pronounced, 
the  trumpet  found-,  and  they  all  return  to  Mecca. 
ARAGON.  See  Arragon. 

ARAL,  a  great  lake  in  the  kingdom  of 
razm,  lying  a  little  to  the  eatlward  of  the 
fea.  Its  length  from  n  orth  to  fouth  is  faid  to 
150  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  raft  to  weft  about  70. 
The  (bore  on  the  weft  fide  is  high  and  rocky,  and  de- 
ftitute  of  good  water  :  yet  there  are  abundance  of  wild 
horfes,  affes,  antelopes,  and  wolves  ;  as  alfo  a  fierce 
creature  called  a jo/bnrt ,  which  the  1  artars  fay  is  wf 
fuch  a  prodigious  (Length  as  to  carry  off  a  horfe.  It 
is  furprifing  that  this  lake  fhould  be  quite  unkn<  wn  to 
geographers  till  within  thefe  few  years.  Several  great 
rivers,  which  were  fuppofed  to  run  into  the  Calpian 
fea,  are  now  known  to  fall  into  this  lake,  particularly 
the  Sihun  or  Sirr,  and  t lie  Ghihun  or  Amc,  f  >  otien 
;  X  2  mentioned 
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Arahum  mentioned  by  the  Oriental  hiftorians.  This  lake,  like 
the  Cafpian  fea,  has  no  vifible  outlet.  Its  water  is  alfo 
'Ar.-ryu-^.  very  fai{- .  ancj  for  reafon  is  conveyed  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants  by  fmall  narrow  canals  into  fandy 
pits,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  exhaling  the  water, 
leaves  them  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fait.  The  fame 
kinds  of  filh  are  found  in  the  Aral  that  are  found  in 
the  Cafpian  fea.  The  former  is  alfo  called  the  Lake 
of  Eagles. 

ARAHUM,  or  Harahum,  in  ancient  writers,  de¬ 
notes  a  place  confecrated  or  fet  apart  for  holy  purpofes. 
Hence  the  phrafe  in  araho  jurare,  or  conjurare ,  “  to 
make  oath  in  the  church  j”  becaufe,  by  the  Ripuarian 
laws,  all  oaths  were  to  be  taken  in  the  church  on  the 
relicks  of  the  faints. 

ARALIA,  the  Angelica  Tree.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ARAM,  or  Aramcea  Regio,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria,  fo  called  irom  Aram  the 
fon  of  Shem,  (Mofes,  Jofephus). 

ARAM  Beih-Rehob ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  was  that 
part  ot  Syria  lying  to  the  north  of  Paleltine  ;  becaufe 
Rehob  was  its  boundary  towards  that  quarter,  (Mo¬ 
fes)  ;  allotttd  to  the  tribe  of  Afher,  (Judges)  ;  where 
it  joins  Sidon,  (Jofhua). 

A  RAM-  Dammafek,  or  Syria  Damafcena,  in  Ancient 
Geography ,  a  principal  part  of  Syria,  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  reft  (2  Sam.),  taking  its  name  from  Da- 
mafcus,  the  principal  city. 

A  RAM- Mancha,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftrict  of 
Syria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  (2  Samuel, 

1  Chronicles);  on  the  borders  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nafll  h,  on  the  other  fide  the  Jordan,  called  the  coaft  of 
Maachathi.  (Mofes,  Jofhua). 

Aram  Naharaim,  in  Ancient  Geography,  i.  e.  Aram 
cr  Syria  of  the  Rivers,  or  Mefopotamia,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;  which  is  the  reafon 
of  the  name. 

Ar AM-Soba  or  Z oba,  in  Ancient  Geography,  which 
David  conqu-  red,  was  a  country  near  the  Euphrates, 
where  afterwards  Palmyra  flood:  the  Euphrates  bound¬ 
ed  it  on  the  eaft,  as  the  land  of  Canaan  and  Syria  Da- 
mafeena  did  on  the  weft,  (2  Samuel). 

ARAMONT,  a  town  of  Languedoc  in  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Rhone.  E.  Long.  4.  52.  N.  Lat. 
43-  54- 

ARANEA,  the  Spider.  See  Entomology  In¬ 
dex. 

ARANJUEZ,  a  town  in  the  province  of  New  Ca- 
ftile,  where  the  king  of  Spain  has  a  palace  and  gar¬ 
dens  which  are  reckoned  the  moft  delightful  in  the 
world. 

This  place  is  23  miles  from  Madrid,  by  a  noble 
road,  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees,  lately  made  at 
the  expence  of  1  20,OCOl.  fterling.  It  is  delightfully 
fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Tagus  and  Jara- 
ma  ;  which  run  through  the  gardens,  and  add  ntw 
beauty  to  this  charming  < pot,  where  art  and  nature  feem 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  moft  pleafing  and  rural 
fimplicity.  On  one  fide  fine  avenues  of  (lately  oaks 
and  lofty  elms  convey  the  trued  ideas  of  magnificence, 
while  they  afford  the  moft  reviving  fhade  ;  on  the 
other,  the  fudden  tranfitions  to  lawns  and  wildernefs,  the 
cafcades  of  w'ater  breaking  through  the  thickets,  the 
tuneful  fo^gs  of  numberlefs  birds  flieltered  in  thefe 
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cool  recedes,  the  occafional  appearance  and  paffage  of  Aranjuez 
the  monarch  attended  by  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom;  — y— 
all  thefe  objects  united,  and  concentred  in  one  point, 
fill  the  imagination  with  pleafing  ideas,  and  imprefs 
the  mind  of  a  traveller  with  a  thoufand  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions. 

The  general  fituation  is  in  a  very  large  plain  fur- 
rounded  with  large  hills,  of  a  moft  dilagreeable  afpeft 
indeed,  but  feldom  appearing,  being  well  hidden  by 
the  noble  row's  of  trees  that  extend  acrofs  the  flat  in 
every  direction.  The  main  body  of  the  palace  is  an 
old  building,  to  which  have  been  lately  added  two 
new'  wings.  The  firft  part  of  the  building  was  erefted 
by  Philip  II.  who  purchafed  the  eftate,  planted  many 
of  the  avenues,  and,  in  order  to  extend  his  chafe,  or 
to  indulge  his  fplenetic  difpofition,  had  all  the  vines 
that  grew  on  the  hills  rooted  up.  By  that  means  he 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered  the  environs 
of  his  villa  a  perfect  defert. — The  apartments  are  good  ; 
but  contain  nothing  very  particular  to  take  off  from 
the  enjoyment  of  fo  many  fine  objedls  abroad.  In  one 
of  the  new  wings  is  a  playhoule,  and  in  the  other  a 
chapel.  Part  of  the  ceiling  of  the  former  was  painted 
by  Mengs,  who  was  alfo  fent  to  Rome  to  paint  a  holy 
family  for  the  principal  altar  in  the  chapel.  There 
are  feven  fine  pictures  of  Luca  Jordano  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  called  El  Cabinete  Antiguo,  and  fix  others  in  that 
De  l os  Mayordomos.  The  portraits  of  the  grand  duke 
and  duchefs  of  Tufcany,  by  Mengs,  are  in  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  called  the  king's  drejjing  room.  In  the  chapel, 
over  the  great  altar,  there  is  a  fine  piifture  of  the  An¬ 
nunciation,  by  Titian,  prefented  by  him  to  Charles  V. 
and  brought  from  the  convent  of  Jufte,  after  the  death 
of  that  emperor.  The  porcelain  cabinet,  where  there 
are  feveral  large  pieces  of  the  king’s  own  manufadlure, 
is  alfo  an  object  of  curiofity  to  a  traveller. 

As  to  the  gardens,  the  whole  of  them  may  ba 
thrown  into  three  grand  divifions,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  La  Huerta  Valenciana,  Los  Deleites,  and  El 
Cortijo.  In  the  Huerta  Valenciana,  agriculture  and 
gardening  are  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  that 
fruitful  province,  and  they  plough  with  horfes.  In  the 
Cortijo  they  ufe  oxen,  as  in  Andalufia ;  and  in  other 
places  they  fcratch  up  the  ground  with  mules,  as  is 
ftill  pra£tifcd  in  fome  parts  of  Spain.  Whichever  way 
one  looks  round,  a  conftant  variety  pleafes  the  eye, 
and  enraptures  the  mind.  At  one  moment  the  fturdy 
buffalo  moves  before  you,  drawing  his  heavy  burden  ; 
foon  after,  the  flow  camel,  with  his  ponderous  load  ; 
while  the  fwift  zebra  wTith  his  flriped  garment  frifks 
over  the  plains.  If  you  approach  the  farm,  every  ob- 
je£t  of  convenience  is  confulted,  and  in  the  dairy  every 
degree  of  neatnefs.  The  Dutch  cow  enjoys  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  pafture,  the  brood  mares  greatly  enliven  the  land- 
fcape,  and  the  ftablcs  are  filled  with  the  moft  excellent 
horfes  ;  and  an  immenfe  nurfery  furnifhes  all  manner 
of  trees  and  plants.  The  fine  avenue,  which  ferves  alfo 
for  a  public  w'alk,  called  Callc  de  Reyna ,  has  nothing 
equal  to  it  at  Verfailles.  It  is  three  miles  long,  quite 
ftraight  from  the  palace  gate,  crofting  the  Tagus  twice 
before  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  thickets,  where  fomc  noble 
fpreading  elms  and  weeping  poplars  hang  beautifully 
over  the  deep  ftill  pool.  Near  this  road  is  a  flower 
garden  for  the  fpring,  laid  out  with  grtat  tafie  by  Mr 
Wall  during  his  miniflry.  The  gay  variety  of  flowers 
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Aranju-z,  at  this  time  of  year  is  particularly  pleafing  to  the  eye  j 
Arar.  but  its  beauty  foon  fades  on  the  approach  of  fummer. 

“ 1  As  the  weather  grows  hot,  the  company  that  choofe 
to  walk  retire  to  a  garden  in  an  ifland  of  the  Tagus, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  palace.  This  is  a  heavenly 
place,  cut  into  various  walks  and  circular  lawns,  which 
in  their  primitive  (late  may  have  been  very  ftiff  and 
formal :  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  Nature  has 
obliterated  the  regular  forms  of  art  j  the  trees  have 
fwelled  out  beyond  the  line  traced  for  them,  and  de- 
flroyed  the  enfilade  by  advancing  into  the  walks  or  re¬ 
tiring  from  them.  The  fweet  dowering  fhrubs,  in- 
ftead  of  being  clipped  and  kept  down,  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  fhoot  up  into  trees,  and  hang  over  the  ftatues 
and  fountains  they  were  originally  meant  to  ferve  as 
humble  fences  to.  The  jets-d’eau  dafh  up  among  the 
trees,  and  add  frelh  verdure  to  the  leaves.  The  ter¬ 
races  and  baluftrades  built  along  the  river,  are  now 
overgrown  with  rofes,  and  other  luxuriant  buihes, 
hanging  down  into  the  itream,  which  is  darkened  by 
the  large  trees  growing  on  the  oppofite  banks.  Many 
of  the  flatues,  groupes,  and  fountains,  are  handfome, 
fome  mafterly,  the  works  of  Aigardi  :  all  are  placed 
in  charming  points  of  view,  either  in  open  circular  Ipots, 
at  a  ditlance  from  the  trees,  or  elfe  in  gloomy  arbours, 
and  retired  angles  of  the  wood.  The  bank-  uf  this 
wood,  called  the  Ila,  are  al£b  enlivened  by  elegant  yachts 
for  the  amufement  of  the  royal  family. 

The  town  or  village  formerly  confided  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  its  offices,  and  a  few  miferable  huts,  where  the 
ambafladors,  and  the  attendants  of  the  court,  endea¬ 
voured  to  lodge  themftlves  as  well  as  they  could,  but 
always  very  uncomfortably  ;  many  of  the  habitations 
were  vaults  half  under  ground.  What  determined  the 
king  to  build  a  new  town,  and  to  embellilh  the  envi¬ 
rons,  was  an  accident  that  happened  at  the  nuncio’s ; 
a  coach  broke  through  the  ceiling  of  his  dining-room, 
and  fell  in  upon  the  table.  The  court  then  began  to 
apply  very  confiderable  fums  to  the  purpofe  of  ercdling 
proper  dwellings  for  the  great  number  of  perfons  that 
flock  to  the  place  where  the  fovereign  refides  ;  near 
10,000  are  fuppofed  to  live  here  two  or  three  months 
in  fpring  j  the  king  keeps  115  fets  of  mules,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  legion  of  men  to  take  care  of  them.  Above  a 
million  flerling  has  been  laid  out  at  Aranjuez  fince 
the  year  1763  ;  and  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that 
wonders  have  been  performed  :  feveral  fine  ftreets  drawn 
in  ftraight  lines  with  broad  pavements,  a  double  row 
of  trees  before  the  houfes,  and  a  very  noble  road  in 
the  middle  $  commodious  hotels  for  the  minifters  and 
ambafladors  j  great  fquares,  markets,  churches,  a  thea¬ 
tre,  and  an  amphitheatre  for  bull  feaffs,  have  been 
raifed  from  the  ground  ;  bolides  the  acceffion  of  two 
new  wings  to  the  palace.  Neatnefs  and  convenience 
have  been  more  ftudied  and  fought  for  than  Ihow  in 
the  architecture,  but  altogether  the  place  lias  fomething 
truly  magnificent  in  the  coup  d’oeil. 

ARAR,  (Ckefar,  Strabo)  ;  Aruris ,  (Dio  Caffius)  ; 
Sauconn,  (Ammian)  :  A  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  now 
theSaowey  which  rifes  out  of  Mount  Vogefus  on  the 
■  confines  of  Lorrain,  runs  through  the  Franche  Comte 
and  Burgundv,  and  below  Lyons  falls  into  the  Rhone. 
It  is  fo  incredibly  flow,  that  the  eye  cannot  dillinguilh 
which  way  it  move',  (Caffar)  j  and  therefore  Pliny 
calls  it  the  S/uggtjb  river.  Its  courfe  is  from  north  to 


fouth.  It  is  famous  for  a  bridge  of  Caefar,  which  was  Ararat, 
built  by  the  foldiers  in  one  day.  It  is  navigable  equally 
with  the  Rhone. 

ARARAT,  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which 
Noah’s  ark  retied,  after  the  abatement  of  the  waters 
of  the  univerfal  deluge.  Concerning  this  mountain 
there  are  various  conjectures  •,  though  it  is  almoft  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  in  Armenia  Major.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  mountains  which  divide 
Armenia  on  the  fouth  from  Mefopotamia  and  that  part 
of  Affyria  inhabited  by  the  Cura's ;  from  whom  thefe 
mountains  took  the  name  of  Cureiu  or  Careiu,  by  the 
Greeks  turned  into  Gordyeei,  &c.  Others,  that  it  lies 
towards  the  middle  of  Armenia,  near  the  river  Araxes, 
above  280  miles  diftant  from  the  above  mentioned 
mountains,  making  it  belong  to  Mount  Taurus  5  but  the 
Armenians  are  politive  that  Noah’s  Ararat  is  no  other 
than  a  mountain  to  which  thev  now  give  the  name  of 
Majis ,  which  lies  about  12  leagues  to  the  eall  of  Eri- 
van,  and  four  leagues  from  the  Aras.  It  is  encompaf- 
fed  by  feveral  petty  hills  :  on  the  tops  of  them  are  found 
many  ruins,  thought  to  have  been  the  buildings  of  the 
firff  men,  who  were,  for  fome  time,  afraid  to  defcend 
into  the  plains.  It  (lands  by  itfelf,  in  form  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  in  the  midft  of  a  very  large  plain,  detached,  as  it 
were,  from  the  other  mountains  of  Armenia,  which 
make  a  long  chain.  It  confiffs,  properly  fpeaking,  of 
two  hills  j  the  lefler  of  which  is  the  more  (harp  and 
pointed  :  the  higher,  on  which  it  is  faid  the  ark  relied, 
lies  to  the  north- weft  of  it,  and  rifes  far  above  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  It  feems  fo  high  and  big, 
that,  when  the  air  is  clear,  it  may  be  feen  four  or  five 
days  journey  off  ;  yet  travellers  think  the  height  is  not 
extraordinary.  Chardin  is  of  opinion  that  he  paffed  a 
part  of  Mount  Caucafus  which  is  higher  ;  and  Poullet 
thinks  the  height  of  Mount  Mafis,  or  Ararat,  not  above 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  Mount  Valerian  near  Paris. 

They  therefore  think  that  its  being  vifible  at  fuch  a 
great  diftance  is  owing  to  its  lonely  fituation  in  a  vaft: 
plain  and  upon  the  mod  elevated  part  of  the  country, 
without  any  mountains  before  it  to  obftruCt  the  view. 

Nor  is  the  fnow  with  which  it  is  always  covered  from 
the  middle  upwards  any  argument  of  its  height  j  for 
in  this  country,  ice  hath  often  been  obferved  in  the 
mornings  of  the  middle  of  July.  (See  Armenia). 

Certain  it  is*  however,  that  this  mountain  hath  never 
yet  been  afeendtd  ;  which  the  Armenians  pretend  was 
owing  to  the  interpofition  of  angels,  in  order  to  difap- 
point  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  wranted  to  advance  to 
fuch  a  facred  place  as  that  whereon  the  ark  refted :  but 
the  excefs  of  cold  may  very  reafonably  be  fuppoftd 
able  to  fruftrate  all  fuch  attempts,  without  any  fuper- 
natural  interpofition.  The  moll  diftinCt  account  we 
have  of  this  mountain  is  that  given  by  M.  Tournefort  : 
which,  however,  being  much  fwelled  with  immaterial 
circuraftances,  it  is  needlefs  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
at  length.  He  tells  us,  that  this  mountain  is  one 
of  the  moft  dil'agreeable  fights  upon  earth,  without 
either  houfes,  convents,  trees,  or  (hrubs  ;  and  feems  as 
if  continually  wafting  and  mouldering  away.  He  di¬ 
vides  it  into  three  regions  :  The  lowermoll,  he  fays,  is 
the  only  one  which  contains  any  human  creatures,  and 
is  occupied  by  a  few  miferable  fliepherds  that  tend  Icab- 
by  flocks  ;  and  here  are  alfo  found  fome  partridges : 
the  fecond  is  inhabited  by  crows  and  tigers ;  and  all 
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Ararat  the  reft  is  covered  with  {now,  which  half  the  year  is 
II  involved  in  thick  clouds.  On  the  fide  of  the  moun- 
Aratus~  tain  that  looks  towards  Erivan  is  a  prodigious  preci- 
~  pice,  from  whence  rocks  of  an  immenle  fize  are  con¬ 
tinually  tumbling  down  with  a  hideous  noife.  This 
precipice  feems  quite  perpendicular;  and  the  extremi¬ 
ties  are  rough  and  blackilh,  as  if  fmutted  with  fmuke. 
The  foil  of  the  mountain  is  loofe,  and  on  the  fandy 
parts  it  is  impoffible  to  take  a  firm  Hep;  fo  that  our 
traveller  encountered  great  difficulties  in  his  afcent  and 
defcent  of  this  mountain  ;  being  often  obliged,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  fand,  to  betake  himfelf  to  places 
where  great  rocks  were  heaped  on  one  another,  under 
which  he  paffed  as  through  caverns,  or  to  places  full 
of  (tones,  where  he  was  forced  to  leap  from  one  (lone 
to  another.  It  we  may  believe  Struys,  a  Dutch  writ¬ 
er,  however,  all  thefe  difficulties  may  be  furmounted. 
He  allures  us,  he  went  five  days  journey  up  Mount  A- 
rarat,  to  fee  a  Romiffi  hermit  :  that  he  paffed  through 
three  regions  of  clouds  ;  the  firlt  dark  and  thick,  the 
next  cold  and  full  of  fnow,  and  the  third  colder  Hill  ; 
that  he  advanced  five  miles  every  day  ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  the  hermit  had  his  cell,  he 
breathed  a  very  ferene  and  temperate  air;  that  the 
hermit  told  him,  that  he  perceived  neither  wind  nor 
rain  all  the  25  years  he  had  dwelt  there;  and  that  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  there  reigned  a  ftill  greater 
tranquillity,  whereby  t lie  ark  was  prelerved  uncorrupt¬ 
ed.  He  farther  pretends,  that  the  hermit  gave  him  a 
crofs  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  ark,  together  with 
a  certificate  ;  a  formal  copy  of  which  the  author  has 
given  in  his  (ham  relation. 

ARASSI,  a  maritime,  populous,  and  trading  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  E.  Long.  7.  20. 
N.  Lat.  44.  3. 

ARATEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  yearly  feftival  celebra¬ 
ted  at  Sicyon,  on  the  birth  day  of  Aratus,  wherein 
divers  honours  were  paid  by  a  pried  confecrated  to  this 
ferviee,  who  for  diftinflion’s  fake  wore  a  ribband  be- 
fpangled  with  white  and  purple  fpots.  The  Arateia 
were  folemnized  with  much  pomp  of  mufic,  the  chorift. 
ers  of  Bacchus  attending. 

ARAL  US,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  conquered 
Nicocles  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  Two  years  after  he  fur- 
prifed  the  caftle  called  Acrocorint/ius,  and  drove  out 
the  king  of  Macedonia  :  he  delivered  Argos  from  its 
tyrants,  and  was  poifoned  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  whom  he  had  newly  relfored.  He  was  about 
62  when  he  died,  the  fecond  year  of  the  141ft  Olym¬ 
piad.  He  was  interred  at  Sicyon,  and  received  the 
greateft  honours  from  his  countrymen.  His  fon,  who 
had  a  Ho  been  praetor,  was  poifoned  by  King  Philip. 
Polybius  gives  us  fo  great  a  chara&er  of  Aratus  the 
father’s  Commentaries  or  Hiitory,  that  the  lofs  of  fo 
valuable  a  work  is  highly  to  be  regretted. 

Aratus,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Soli,  or  Solae, 
a  town  in  Cilicia,  which  afterwards  changed  its  name, 
and  was  called  Pomj>ewpo/is,  in  honour  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  He  flouriffied  about  the  124th,  or  according 
to  fume,  the  i  26th  Olymp'ad,  in  the  reign  of  Ptole¬ 
my  Philadelphus  king  of  Egvpt.  He  difcovered  in 
his  youth  a  remarkable  poignancy  of  wit,  and  capacity 
for  improvement  ;  and  having  received  his  education 
under  Dionyfius  Heraeleotes,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  he 
efpoufed  the  principles  of  that  fe6I.  Aratus  was  phy- 


fician .  to  Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  king  of  Maeedon  :  this  prince  being  a 
great  encourager  of  learned  men,  fent  for  him  to  court, 
admitted  him.  to  his  intimacy,  and  encouraged  him  in 
his  (Indies.  The  Phcejiomena  of  Aratus,  which  is  ftill 
extant,  gives  him  a  title  to  the  characler  of  an  aftro- 
nomer  as  well  as  a  poet ;  in  this  piece  he  defcribes  the 
nature  and  motion  of  the  ftars,  and  (hows  the  particular 
influences  or  lIic  heavenly  bodies,  with  their  various  dif- 
poiitions  and  relations.  He  wrote  this  poem  in  Greek 
verie  :  it  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Cicero;  who  tells 
us,  in  his  firft  book  De  Oratore,  that  the  verfes  of  Ara¬ 
tus  are  very  noble.  This  piece  was  tranflated  by  others 
as  well  as  Cicero;  there  being  a  trar.flation  by  Germa- 
nicus  Caefar,  and  another  into  elegant  verfe  by  Feftus 
Avienm.  An  edition  of  the  Phenomena  was  published 
bv  Grotius,  at  Leyden,  in  quarto,  1600,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  the  fragments  of  Cicero’s  verfion 
and  the  tranflations  of  Germanicus  and  Avienus  •  ail 
which  the  editor  has  illuftrated  with  curious  notes. 
Pie  was  certainly  much  efteemed  by  the  ancients  fince 
we  find  fo  great  a  number  of  fcholiafts  and  commenta¬ 
tors  upon  him.  There  are  feveral  other  works  alfo 
afcribed  to  Aratus.  Suidas  mentions  the  following: 
Hymns  to  Pan;  Aftrology  and  Aftrothefy  ;  a  compel 
fition  of  Antidotes  ;  an  E^ndvrixet  on  J  heopropus  ;  an 
Hionotct  on  Antigonus  ;  an  Epigram  on  Phila,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Antigonus :  an  Epice- 
dium  of  Cleombrotus  ;  a  Correftion  of  the  Odyffey  ; 
and  fome  Epiftles  in  profe.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies* 
has  imitated  or  tranflated  many  paffages  from  this  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  St  Paul  has  quoted  a  paffage  of  Aratus. 
It  is  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenians  ('A&s  xvii.  28.) 
wherein  he  tells  them,  that  fome  of  their  own  poets 
have  (aid,  Tov  yu%  xai  yivo<  io-pu  :  “  For  we  are  alfo  his 
offspring.”  Thefe  words  are  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
line  of  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus. 

ARAVA,  a  (ortrefs  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  a  coun¬ 
ty  and  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Loim.  20.  o. 
N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

ARAUCO,  a  fortrefs  and  town  of  Chili,  in  South 
America  ;  fitualed  in  a  fine  valley,  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name.  The  bravery  of  the  natives  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  their  country  even  without  fire-arms. 
W.  Long.  51.  20.  S.  Lat.  42.  30. 

ARAUSIO,  or  Civitas  Araufienjts ,  or  Araufuo- 
rum  (Notitiae)  ;  Coloma  Secundanorum  (Mela,  Plinv, 
Coins)  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  veterans  of  the  fecond 
legion  were  there  fettled  :  The  capital  of  the  Cavares, 
in  Gallia  Narbonenfis.  Now  Orange ,  in  the  weft  of 
Provence,  on  an  arm  of  the  rivulet  Egue,  which  foon 
after  falls  into  the  Rhone,  from  which  it  is  diftant  a 
league  to  the  call,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Here  is 
an  ancient  amphitheatre  to  be  ftill  feen.  E.  Long.  4. 
46.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

ARAW,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  Argow,  feated 
on  the  river  Aar.  It  is  handfome,  large,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  its  church,  its  fountain,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil.  E  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  25. 

ARAXES,  now  the  Aras,  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  which  takes  its  rife  in  a  mountain  called  ' Uj/os , 
where  the  Euphrates  alfo  hath  its  origin.  From  this 
mountain  it  runs  eaftward  with  a  ferpentine  courfc,  dif- 
charging  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  after  a  run  of  up¬ 
wards  of  500  miles,  during  which  it  receives  fome  con- 
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fiderable  rivers.  Some  have  imagined  that  it  hath  its 
rift,  in  Mount  Ararat  ;  but  Fuumefort  auures  us  that 
it  conies  no  nearer  that  mountain  than  12  miles.  The 
Araxes  is  a  very  rapid  iver,  and  is  iuppuftd  to  be  the 
Gihon  mentioned  by  Mufes.  Eelides  this  extreme  rapi¬ 
dity,  it  is  very  apt  to  overflow  after  rains  •,  fo  that 
they  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  build  bridges  over 
it ;  though  forr.e  of  them  appear,  from  the  few  arches 
remaining,  to  have  been  built  of  the  bell  materials, 
and  in  the  firongelt  manner.  Such  is  the  vehemence 
of  its  current  after  the  thawing  of  the  adjacent  fnows, 
or  fome  fierce  rains,  that  neither  banks  nor  dikes  can 
refill  it ;  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  the 
noife  and  violence  of  its  waves  at  fuch  times  :  but  in 
winter,  when  its  waters  are  low,  it  is  fordable  in  fome 
places  on  camels. 

AIIBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  and  city 
of  Illyria,  now  Arbe,  in  the  gulf  of  Ouarnaro.  Of 
this  ifland,  which  has  been  but  {lightly  noticed  by 
geographers,  we  have  the  following  deicription  by  the 
abbe  Fortis. 

In  the  Roman  times,  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
no  other  cities  in  Arbe  but  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  iiland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  ancient 
monuments  are  frequently  dug  up. 

This  city  of  Arbe,  though  the  capital  of  a  fmall 
itland,  not  above  thirty  railes  round,  wholly  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  uninhabitable  in  the  highell  part  that  faces 
the  channel  of  Morlacca,  has  always  maintained  itfelf 
with  decorum.  That  it  was  inhabited  by  civilized  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Roman  times,  is  evident,  by  the  infcriptions 
that  have  been  frequently  difcovered  there,  and  others 
ftill  remaining  at  Arbe.  In  the  lower  times  it  fuffered 
all  the  calamities  to  which  the  neighbouring  countries 
were  fubjefled,  but  it  always  recovered  itfelf  with 
honour  even  after  diflolution. 

The  archives  of  the  community  of  Arbe  contain 
fome  ancient  papers  that  are  truly  valuable,  and  they 
are  kept  with  great  jealoufy  ;  by  them  it  appears,  that 
in  the  eleventh  century,  gold  and  filk  were  not  rare 
among  the  inhabitants.  Arbe  was  fubjefl  to  the  kings 
of  Hungary  ;  afterwards  it  became  dependent  on  Ve¬ 
netian  feudatories ;  and  at  lad  was  taken  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  dominion  of  the  mod  ferene  republic,  by  which 
a  governor  is  appointed  who  has  the  title  of  count  and 
captain.  The  number  of  people  on  the  iiland  does 
not  much  exceed  three  thoufand  fouls,  distributed  in 
a  few  paritlies,  which  might  be  officiated  by  a  fmall 
number  of  priefts  :  Yet,  through  a  monfirous  incon- 
fiftency  that  falls  very  heavy  on  the  poor  inhabitants, 
they  have  to  maintain  no  lefs  than  three  convents  of 
friars,  and  as  many  of  nuns,  befides  the  confiderable 
charge  of  near  fixty  prieds,  who  have  a  very  fcanty 
provifion. 

The  climate  of  Arbe  is  none  of  the  happied  ;  the 
winter  feafon  is  horrid,  efpecially  when  agitated  by  the 
violent  northerly  winds,  which  fometimes  transform 
the  intermediate  feafons  into  winter,  and  caufe  the  dim¬ 
mer  itfelf  to  difappear.  Thefe  furious  winds  do  great 
damage  to  the  itland,  particularly  in  the  winter  and 
fpring.  Two  years  ago,  about  twelve  thoufand  (beep 
perifhed  in  one  night,  of  cold,  in  the  common  paf- 
tures  of  the  mountain  ;  where,  according  .to  the  cuf- 
tom  over  all  Dalmatia,  they  are  left  in  t he  open  air  the 
whole  year  round.  The  fait  fog  raifed  by  the  dread¬ 


ful  commotion  of  the  waves,  which  often  roar  between 
the  mountains  of  Arbe  and  the  oppoiite  Alps,  in  the 
narrow  channel  of  Morlacca,  conlurues  all  the  buds  of 
the  plants  and  corn,  if  it  happens  to  be  driven  upon  the 
iiland  by  the  wind  ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  cruel  fear- 
city  of  every  kind  of  pruducl.  This  calamity  commu¬ 
nicates  its  baneful  influence  even  to  the  flelli  of  the 
animals  left  on  the  paitures,  that  becomes  ill  tailed,  in 
confequence  of  the  bitterned  and  bad  nourilhment  of 
the  food.  Abftraclir.g  from  thefe  irregularities,  the 
air  of  Arbe  is  healthful ;  nor  ought  the  conliant  dim¬ 
mer  levers  among  the  inhabitants  to  be  attributed  to  its 
influence,  as  they  are,  more  probably,  derived  from  un- 
wholefome  food,  and  a  way  of  life  differing  little  from 
that  of  the  Hottentots. 

The  appearance  of  the  ifland  is  exceedingly  pleafant. 
On  the  eail  it  has  a  very  high  mountain,  of  the  fame 
fubilance  as  the  Morlacca,  of  which  it  was  once  a  part. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  the  reft  of  the  iiland  is 
extended  to  the  weftward,  and  divided  into  beautiful 
and  fruitful  plains  interfperfed  with  little  hills  fit  to 
bear  the  richeft  produfls.  At  the  extremity  that 
looks  to  the  north,  a  delightful  promontory,  called 
Loparo,  ftretches  into  the  fea  ;  it  is  crowned  with  lit¬ 
tle  hills,  which  almoft  quite  enclofe  a  fine  cultivated 
plain.  Near  this  promontory  are  the  two  fmall  iflands 
of  S.  Gregorio  and  Goli,  very  ufeful  to  Ihepberds  and 
fiffiers.  The  coaft  of  Arbe,  that  faces  the  Morlacca 
mountains,  is  quite  fteep  and  inacceffible ;  and  the 
channel  between  them  is  extremely  dangerous,  being 
expofed  to  furious  winds,  and  without  a  fingle  port  on 
either  fide.  The  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  Dolin, 
lying  parallel  to  the  ifland  of  Arbe,  along  the  coaft  of 
Barbado,  forms  a  channel  lefs  dangerous,  though  by  no 
means  fo  fecure  as  it  is  beautiful  to  look  at.  There 
are  feveral  harbours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Arbe,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  bell  part  of  the 
ifland  is  facilitated. 

The  city  Hands  on  a  riling  ground  between  two  har¬ 
bours,  which  form  a  peninfula  j  it  contains  about  a 
thoufand  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  noble  fa¬ 
milies,  but  few  of  them  are  rich.  Among  the  mod 
remarkable  curiofities  of  the  ifland,  the  Arbegiani  are 
proud  of  many  egregious  relicks,  and  particularly  of 
the  head  of  S.  Chritlofano  their  protestor  ;  but  the  lovers 
of  facred  antiquity  will  find  fomething  much  more  lin¬ 
gular  in  the  three  heads  of  Shadrach,  Melhech,  and 
Abednego,  which  are  venerated  there  with  great  devo¬ 
tion.  Four  of  the  principal  gentlemen  are  keepers  of 
the  fanfluary,  and  to  their  care  the  precious  records  of 
the  city  are  aifo  committed.  Among  thefe  records 
there  is  a  tranfaftion  of  1018,  by  which  the  city  of 
Arbe  promifes  to  the  doge  of  Venice,  Ottone  Orfeolo, 
a  tribute  of  fome  pounds  de  ferta  J, 'erica ,  “  of  wrought 
filk,”  and  in  cafe  of  contravention,  pounds  de  auro  obri- 
%o,  “  of  pure  gold.” 

In  the  lail  age  there  was  a  learned  biffiop  of  Arbe, 
named  Otiavio  Spnderi,  who  would  not  permit  the  re- 
licks  of  S.  Chriftofano  to  be  expoled  to  the  public  ve¬ 
neration,  on  the  folemnity  of  the  faint’s  day,  becaufc 
he  doubted  of  their  authenticity.  The  mob  rofe,  and 
was  going  to  throw  him  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  cathedral  Hands;  nor  did  the  tumult 
ceafe  after  the  day  was  part.  The  government  fent 
an  armed  vcCel  to  deliver  the  prelate  from  the  danger 
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Aiba,  lie  was  in  :  and  the  pope  thought  proper  to  give  him 
'Arbaces.  a  more  traftable  fpoufe  in  Italy. 

The  nature  o£  the  foil  of  Arbe  is  not  the  fame  in 
every  fituation  ;  nay  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  is  fo  great  a  variety  in  fo  little  fpace. 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  ground  of 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain  above  the  channel  of 
Barbado,  and  the  hides  of  it  on  the  one  part  towards  the 
ifland,  and  on  the  other  facing  the  ridge  of  Morlaeca. 
Nor  is  the  top  of  the  mountain  itfelf  always  of  the  fame 
ftrudlure  :  for  in  feme  parts  it  is  extended  in  a  fine  le¬ 
vel  plain,  partly  woody  and  partly  cultivable  ;  in  other 
places  it  13  quite  rocky,  and  compofed  of  bare  marble. 
The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  it 
ftretches  towards  the  ffiore,  oppofite  to  Jablanaz,  is 
nothing  but  marble  •,  and  in  the  difirift  of  Barbado 
it  is  gravelly,  and  a  good  foil  for  vines.  The  wine  of 
Barbado  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  eftima- 
tion  ;  hardly  any  other  produdt  is  cultivated  along  that 
coaft,  as  the  vines  fucceed  fo  well,  notwithstanding 
the  negligent  culture.  Below  the  pretended  ruins  of 
Colento  the  land  bears  vines,  olives,  mulberry,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  alfo  corn  in  the  lowed  parts.  All 
the  lower  part  of  the  ifland  is  compofed  alternately  of 
little  hills  and  valleys,  and  of  a  fubflance  for  the  mod 
part  very  different  from  that  of  the  mountain  and  its 
adjacencies.  As  the  organization  of  the  mountain  is 
wholly  of  marble,  fo  that  of  the  hills  is  generally  are¬ 
naceous.  The  whetdone  forms  a  large  part,  and  fre¬ 
quently  contains  oflraciles  and  lenticulares ;  the  ex¬ 
terior  dratum  is  commonly  friable.  The  valleys,  which 
according  to  appearances  fhould  be  full  of  fand,  are 
provided  with  an  excellent  foil,  with  fuch  a  mixture 
of  very  minute  fand  as  is  requifite  to  keep  it  light. 
Springs  of  frefli  water  are  by  nature  well  didribu'.ed 
oyer  the  ifland,  and  maintain  a  proper  humidity  when 
the  fummer  is  not  exceffively  dry  •,  fo  that  the  dark  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  hills  covered  with  wood,  the  luxuriance  of 
the  vines,  and  freffinefs  of  the  corn  ground,  form  a 
fpectacle  extremely  cheerful  and  agreeable. 

The  ifland  of  Arbe  would  have  every  tiling  requi¬ 
fite  for  the  fubfidence  of  its  fmall  population,  if  the 
land  was  cultivated  by  a  people  lefs  dupid  and  lazy. 

It  produces,  however,  firewood,  of  which  many  car¬ 
goes  are  annually  font  to  Venice  ;  corn,  oil,  excellent 
wine,  brandy,  and  filk,  fince  very  ancient  times ;  it  alfo 
exports  hides,  wool,  flieep,  hogs,  and  horfes  of  a  good 
breed.  There  is  alfo  abundance  of  good  fait  made  on 
the  ifland  •,  and  the  fifhing  of  tunny  and  mackarel,  not- 
withflanding  it  is  managed  in  a  flovenly  and  awkward 
manner,  makes  no  inconfiderable  article  of  trade  to  the 
Arbegiani,  who,  like  all  their  neighbours,  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  felling  this  commodity  to  drangers  rather  than 
to  the  Venetians.  Yet,  with  all  thefe  natural  produfts, 
the  idand  is  very  far  from  being  rich,  or  even  in  a  tole¬ 
rably  flouridling  date  •,  becaufe  there  is  much  land  left 
uncultivated,  and  the  peafants  are  lazy. 

ARBACES  governed  Media  under  Sardanapalus. 
Seeing  him  fpinning  among  a  company  of  his  women, 
he  dirred  up  his  people  to  revolt,  and  dethroned  Sar¬ 
danapalus  :  who  thereupon  burnt  himfelf  in  his  palace. 
Arbaces  being  crowned,  began  the  monarchy  of  the 
Medes,  which  laded  317  years  under  nine  kings,  till 
Adyages  was  expelled  by  Cyrus.  Arbaces  reigned  22 
years,  and  died  A.  M.  3206.  See  Media. 
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ARBALEST,  or  Cross  Bow.  See  CbOSS-Bow.  Arbaleft, 
ARBELA,  now  Irbil,  a  city  of  Aflyria,  lying  in  Arfccta. 
E.  Long.  44.  3.  N.  Lat.  35.  15.  It  is  famous  for  1  v— 
the  lad  and  deciiive  battle  iouglit  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  Codomannus. 

This  battle  was  fought  331  years  before  Chi  id,  and 
the  event  of  it  determined  the  fate  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire.  Arrian  relates,  that  Darius’s  army  confided  of  a 
million  of  foot  and  40,000  horfe  \  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus,  there  were  200, OCO  horfe  and  8oo,OCO  foot ;  Plu¬ 
tarch  relates,  that  the  horfe  and  foot  together  made  up 
a  million:  and  Judin  gives  11s  exactly  halt  Diodorus’s 
number.  The  Macedonian  army,  according  to  Ar¬ 
rian,  confided  of  40,000  foot  and  7000  horfe. 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  the  vad  drength  of  the  Gillies'/ 
enemy,  Alexander  expreffed  neither  furprile  nor  appre-  Hi/l.  of 
henfion  ;  but  having  1‘  commanded  a  bait,  be  encamped  Greece. 
four  days,  to  give  his  men  red  and  refrediment.  His 
camp  being  fortified  by  a  good  intrenchment,  be  left 
in  it  the  lick  and  infirm,  together  with  all  the  baggage  ; 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  prepared  to 
march  againd  the  enemy  with  the  effective  part  of  his 
army,  which  was  faid  to  confid  of  40,000  infantry  and 
7000  horfe,  unencumbered  with  any  thing  but  their 
provifions  and  armour.  The  march  was  undertaken  at 
the  fecond  watch  of  the  night,  that  the  Macedonians, 
by  joining  battle  in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  im¬ 
portant  advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before  them, 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expected  viftory.  About 
half  way  between  the  hodile  camps,  fume  eminences 
intercepted  the  view  of  either  army.  Plaving  afeend- 
td  the  riling  ground,  Alexander  fird  beheld  the  bar¬ 
barians,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more 
Ikilfully  marlhalled  than  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend. 

Their  appearance,  at  lead,  immediately  determined  him 
to  change  his  fird  refolution.  He  again  commanded 
a  halt,  fummoned  a  council  of  war  ;  and  different  mea- 
fures  being  propofed,  acceded  to  the  (ingle  opinion  of 
Parmenio,  who  advifed  that  the  foot  diould  remain  da- 
tionary  until  a  detachment  of  horfe  had  explored  the 
field  of  battle  and  caiefully  examined  the  difpofition  of 
the  enemy.  Alexander,  whofe  conduiR  was  equalled 
by  his  courage,  and  both  furpaffed  by  his  aflivity,  per¬ 
formed  thofe  important  duties  in  perfon  at  the  head  of 
his  light  horfe  and  royal  cohort.  Having  returned 
with  unexampled  celerity,  he  again  affembled  his  cap¬ 
tains,  and  encouraged  them  by  a  fhort  fpeech.  1  heir 
ardour  correfponded  with  his  own  ;  and  the  foldiers, 
confident  of  viflory,  were  commanded  to  take  red  and 
refre  diment. 

“  Meanwhile  Darius,  perceiving  the  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  a£lion.  Notwith- 
danding  the  great  length  of  the  plain,  he  was  obliged 
to  contrafl  his  front,  and  form  in  two  lines,  each  of 
which  was  extremely  deep.  According  to  the  Perfian 
cudom,  the  king  occupied  the  centre  of  the  fird  line, 
furrounded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great 
officers  of  his  court,  and  defended  by  his  horfe  and 
foot  guards,  amounting  to  15,000  chofen  men.  Thefe 
fplendid  troops,  who  feemed  fitter  for  parade  than  bat¬ 
tle,  were  flanked  on  either  fide  by  the  Greek  merce¬ 
naries  and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully  fell  (Red 
from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing  confided  of  the 
Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians  and  Sacae  :  the  left  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Baclrians,  Perfians,  and  Car- 
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Ar'je’a.  dufians.  The  various  nations  compofing  this  immenfe 
‘“—v  hoft  were  differently  armed,  with  fwords,  fpears,  clubs, 
and  hatchets:  while  the  horfe  and  foot  of  each  divi- 
lion  were  promifcuoufty  blended,  rather  from  the  re- 
fult  of  accident  than  by  the  direction  of  defign.  The 
armed  chariots  fronted  the  firft  line,  whofe  centre  was 
farther  defended  by  the  elephants.  Chofen  fquadrons 
of  Scythian,  B.ictrian,  and  Cappadocian  cavalry  advan¬ 
ced  before  either  wing,  prepared  to  bring  on  the  ac¬ 
tion,  or  after  it  began  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear.  The  unexpected  approach  of  Alexander 
within  light  of  his  tents  prevented  Darius  from  forti¬ 
fying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp  ;  and,  as  he  dreaded 
a  nocturnal  affault  from  enemies  who  often  veiled  their 
defigns  in  darknefs,  he  commanded  his  men  to  remain 
all  night  under  arms.  This  unufual  meafure,  the 
gloomy  filence,  the  long  and  anxious  expectation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fatigue  of  a  reftlefs  night,  difeouraged 
the  whole  army,  but  infpired  double  terror  into  tbofe 
who  had  witneffed  the  miferable  difalters  on  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus  and  the  IlTus. 

“  At  daybreak  Alexander  difpofed  of  his  troops  in 
a  manner  fuggelted  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  deep 
order  of  the  enemy.  His  main  body  confided  of  two 
'heavy-armed  phalanxes,  each  amounting  to  above 
16,000  men.  Of  thefe  the  greater  part  formed  into 
one  line  ;  behind  which  he  placed  the  heavy-armed 
men,  reinforced  by  his  targeteers,  with  orders,  that 
when  the  outfpreading  wings  of  the  enemy  prepared 
to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  firft  line,  the  fecond 
liiould  immediately  wheel  to  receive  them.  The  caval¬ 
ry  and  light  infantry  were  fo  difpofed  on  the  wings, 
that  while  one  part  refilled  the  (hock  of  the  Perfians 
in  front,  another,  by  only  facing  to  the  right  or  left, 
might  take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  archers  and  darters 
were  polled  at  proper  interval',  as  affording  the  bell 
defence  againft  the  armed  chariots,  which  (as  Alexan¬ 
der  well  knew)  mull  immediately  become  ufelefs  when¬ 
ever  their  conductors  or  horfes  were  wounded. 

“  Having  thus  arranged  the  feveral  parts,  Alexan¬ 
der  with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in  an  oblique 
direction  towards  the  enemy’s  left ;  a  manoeuvre  which 
enabled  the  Macedonians  to  avoid  contending  at  once 
with  fuperior  numbers.  When  his  advanced  battalions, 
notwithftanding  their  nearnefs  to  the  enemy,  If  ill  ftretch- 
ed  towards  the  right,  Darius  alfo  extended  his  left,  till, 
fearing  that  by  continuing  this  movement,  his  men 
Ihould  be  drawn  gradually  off  the  plain,  he  command¬ 
ed  the  Scythian  fquadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the 
farther  extenfion  of  the  hoftile  line.  Alexander  imme¬ 
diately  detached  a  body  of  horfe  to  oppofe  them.  An 
equeftrian  combat  enfiied,  in  which  both  parties  were 
reinforced,  and  the  barbarians  finally  repelled.  The 
armed  chariots  then  iffued  forth  with  impetuous  vio¬ 
lence  ;  but  their  appearance  only  was  formidable  ;  for 
the  precautions  taken  by  Alexander  rendered  their  af- 
fault  harmlefs.  Darius  next  moved  his  main  body, 
but  with  fo  little  order,  that  the  horfe,  mixed  with 
the  infantry,  advanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line, 
which  his  generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance  to  fupply. 
Alexander  feized  the  decifive  moment,  and  penetrated 
into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of  fquadrons.  He  was 
followed  by  the  neareft  feftions  of  the  phalanx,  who 
rulhed  forward  with  loud  (bouts,  as  if  they  had  already 
purfued  the  enemy.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  vic- 
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tory  was  not  long  doubtful ;  after  a  feeble  refiftance,  Arbeli 


the  barbarians  gave  way  ;  and  the  pulillanimous  Darius 
was  foremoft  in  the  flight. 

“  -The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided.  The 
more  remote  divifions  of  the  phalanx,  upon  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parme- 
nio,  was  in  danger,  had  not  immediately  followed 
Alexander.  A  vacant  fpace  was  thus  left  in  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  line,  through  which  fome  fquadrons  of  Per- 
fian  and  Indian  horfe  penetrated  with  celerity,  and 
advanced  to  the  hoftile  camp.  It  was  then  that  Alex¬ 
ander  derived  fignal  and  well-earned  advantages  from 
his  judicious  order  of  battle.  The  heavy-armed  troops 
and  targeteers,  which  he  had  fkilfully  ported  behind 
the  phalanx,  fpeedily  faced  about,  advanced  with  a  ra¬ 
pid  ftep,  and  attacked  the  barbarian  cavalry,  alreadv 
entangled  among  the  baggage.  The  enemy,  thus  fur- 
prifed,  were  deftroyed  or  put  to  flight.  Meanwhile, 
the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled  Alexander  from 
the  puriuit  of  Darius.  In  advancing  againft  the  ene¬ 
my’s  right,  he  was  met  by  the  Parthian,  Indian,  and 
Perfian  horfe,  who  maintained  a  (harp  confiidl.  Sixty 
of  the  Companions  fell ;  Hephaeftion,  Ccenus,  and  Me- 
nidas,  were  wounded.  Having  at  length  diffipated  this 
cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexander  prepared  to  attack  the 
foot  in  that  wing.  But  the  buhnefs  was  already  effe£l- 
ed,  chiefly  by  the  Tlnflalian  horfe  ;  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done,  but.  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  and  to 
render  the  viftory  as  decifive  as  poftible. 

“  According  to  the  leal!  extravagant  accounts,  with 
the  lofs  of  500  men,  he  deftroyed  40,000  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  who  never  thenceforth  affembled  in  fufficient 
numbers  to  difpute  his  dominion  in  the  eaft.  The  in¬ 
valuable  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Sufiana,  and  Perfis, 
with  their  refpeflive  capitals  of  Babylon,  Sufa,  and 
Perfepolis,  formed  the  prize  of  his  (kill  and  valour. 
The  gold  and  filver  found  in  thofe  cities  amounted  to 
thirty  millions  fterling  ;  the  jewels  and  other  precious 
fpoil,  belonging  to  Darius,  fufficed,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  to  load  20,000  mules,  and  500c  camels.”  The 
confequences  of  this  victory  the  reader  will  find  narrat¬ 
ed  under  the  article  Persia. 

ARBERG,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  with  a  handfc  ue  caftle,  where  the  bailiff  re- 
fides.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aar,  in  a  kind  of  illand. 
E.  Long.  17.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

ARBI  PER,  in  the  Civil  Law,  implies  a  judge  no¬ 
minated  by  the  magiftrate,  or  chofen  voluntarily  by 
the  two  contending  parties,  in  order  to  decide  their 
differences. 

The  civilians  make  a  difference  between  arbiter  and 
arbitrator ,  though  both  found  their  power  on  the  corn- 
promife  of  the  parties;  the  former  being  obliged  to 
judge  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  law,  whereas  the 
latter  is  at  liberty  to  u(e  his  own  diferetion,  and  ac¬ 
commodate  the  differences  in  the  manner  that  appears 
to  him  moft  juft  and  equitable. 

ARBITRARY,  that  which  is  left  to  the  choice  or 
arbitration  of  men,  or  not  fixed  by  any  pofitive  law  or 
injunction. 

ARBITRART  Puni/bment,  in  Law,  denotes,  fuch  pu- 
nifhments  as  are  by  ftatute  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the 
judge.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  arbitrary  punilhments, 
that  the  judge  cannot  infliCt  death.  Hence  all  punifli- 
ments  that  are  not  capital  have  acquired  the  name  of 
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arbitrary  punijhments,  even  although  they  be  exprefsly  fortrefs  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
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pointed  out  by  ftatute. 

ARBI  TRAT.  ION,  is  where  the  parties,  injuring 
1  and  injured,  lubmit  all  matters  in  difpute,  concerning 
any  perfonal  chattels  or  perfonal  wrong,  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  or  arbitrators ;  who  are 
to  decide  the  controverfy  :  and,  if  they  do  not  agree, 
it  is  uiulal  to  add,  that  another  perfon  be  called  in  as 
umpire,  ( imperator  or  impar ),  to  whofe  foie  judgment 
it  is  then  referred ;  or  frequently  there  is  only  one  ar¬ 
bitrator  originally  appointed.  This  decifion,  in  any  of 
thefe  cafes,  is  called  an  award.  And  thereby  the 
queftion  is  as  fully  determined,  and  the  right  transfer¬ 
red  or  fettled,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  or  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  jultice. 
See  Law. 

ARBITRATOR,  a  private  extraordinary  judge, 
chofen  by  the  mutual  confent  of  parties,  to  determine 
controverfies  between  them.  See  Arbiter  and  Arbi¬ 
tration. 

ARBOIS,  a  fmall  populous  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Jura,  formerly  Franche  Compte,  famous 
for  its  wines.  E.  Long.  5.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  ^5. 

ARBON,  an  ancient  town  in  Swiflerland,  on  the 
fouth  banks  of  the  lake  Conllance,  in  Thurgaw.  It 
has  a  caftle  built  by  the  Romans,  and  is  under  the  ju- 
rifdidlion  of  the  bilhop  of  Conllance.  In  the  time  of 
war,  the  Swifs  have  a  right  to  put  in  a  garrifon.  The 
Popilh  and  Protellant  religions  are  equally  tolerated  in 
this  town.  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat.  4.  38. 

ARBOR,  in  Botany ,  a  tree.  Trees  are  by  Linnaeus 
claffed  in  the  feventh  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  are  diftinguilhed  from  Ihrubs  in  that  their  Items 
come  up  with  buds  on  them  ;  but  this  diftinclion  holds 
not  univerfally,  there  being  rarely  any  buds  on  the 
large  trees  in  India. 

Arbor,  in  Mechanics ,  the  principal  part  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft  ;  alfo  the  axis  or 
fpindle  on  which  a  machine  turns,  as  the  arbor  of  a 
crane,  windmill,  &c. 

Arbor  Diance.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

Arbor  Vita.  See  Thuya,  Botany  Index. 

ARBORESCENT,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  ob- 
jefls  as  refemble  trees. 

ARBORIST,  a  perfon  Ikilled  in  that  part  of  botany 
which  treats  of  trees. 

Arborescent  Star-JiJh ,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  af- 
terias.  See  Aster r as. 

ARBORIBONSES,  in  modern  hillory,  priefts  of 
Japan,  who  live  an  erratic  life,  and  fubfift  on  alms. 
1  bey  dwell  in  caverns,  and  cover  their  heads  with 
bonnets  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

ARBOUR,  in  Gardening ,  a  kind  of  ftiady  bower, 
formerly  in  great  efteem  ;  but  of  late  rejedled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  damp  and  unwholefome. 

Arbours  are  generally  made  of  lattice  work,  either 
ef  wood  or  iron  ;  and  covered  with  elms,  limes,  horn¬ 
beams  ;  or  with  creepers,  as  honeyfuckles,  jafmines,  or 
paflion  flowers;  either  of  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
very  well,  if  rightly  managed. 

ARBROATH.  See  Aberbrothick. 

ARBURG,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  on  the  river  Aar.  It  is  fmall,  but  very 
ltrong,  being  feated  on  a  rock,  and  defended  by  a  good 
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E.  Long.  I^.  53.  N.  Lat.  Arbntcula 
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ARBUSCULA,  is  ufed  by  Bradley  to  denote  a  Arbuthnot 
little  or  dwarf  tree,  above  the  rank  of  fhrubs,  but  be-  ' 
low  that  of  trees ;  fuch,  e.  g.  as  the  elder. 

ARBUS TU1VI,  implies  a  number  or  multitude  of 
trees  planted  for  the  fruit’s  fake. 

The  word  was  more  peculiarly  applied  to  a  place 
planted  with  trees  for  faftening  vines  to,  which  are 
hence  called  by  Columella  arbujlivce. 

Arbustum  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  an  or¬ 
chard,  or  field  wherein  trees  are  planted  at  fuch  di- 
ftance  that  there  is  room  for  ploughing  and  growing 
corn  between. 

ARBUTHNOT,  Alexander,  principal  of  the 
univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  the  year  1538.  He  ftudied  firft 
at  Aberdeen  ;  and  was  afterwards  fent  over  to  France, 
where,  under  the  famous  Cujacius,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  lludy  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1563,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  orders.  Whether  he 
was  ordained  by  a  bifhop  or  by  prelbyters,  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  In  1568,  he  was  appointed  minifler  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Logie  Buchan  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  Mr  Alexander  Anderfon  being  deprived,  our  au¬ 
thor  was  made  principal  of  the  king’s  college  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  his  room.  In  the  general  aflembly  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  years  1573  and  1577,  he  was 
chofen  moderator  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  an 
aclive  lupporter  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  died  in 
J5^3)  'n  the  45th  year  of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in 
the  College  church  of  Aberdeen.  We  are  told  in  the 
Biographia,  that  he  was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philofo- 
pher,  a  mathematician,  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  and  a  phy- 
fician.  He  wrote  Orationes  de  ongine  et  dignitate  juris, 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  1572,  4to.  His  cotemporary 
Thomas  Maitland  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  on  the 
publication  of  this  book :  they  are  printed  in  the  De/ic. 

Poet.  Scot.  He  publilhed  Buchanan’s  Hiftory  of 
Scotland  in  the  year  1582. 

Arbuthnot,  John,  M.  D.  the  fon  of  an  Epifcopal 
clergyman  in  Scotland,  was  born  foon  after  the  Refto- 
ration  at  Arbuthnot  near  Montrofe.  After  acquiring 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  elementary  parts  of 
education,  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Aberdeen, 
where  the  buddings  of  thofe  great  qualities  and  thofe 
fallies  of  wit,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  his  future 
greatnefs,  foon  made  their  appearance.  Having  there 
gone  through  a  courfe  of  academical  ftudies,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  doclor  of  phyfic,  he  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  both  of  his  natural  and 
acquired  abilities.  He  then  began  to  difplay  his  ta¬ 
lents,  in  teaching  mathematics,  in  which  he  was  very 
expert.  “  An  Examination  of  Dr  Woodward’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Deluge,”  &c.  in  1697,  firft  made  him 
known  to  the  learned  world.  This  performance  was 
received  with  great  applaufe  ;  and  in  1700  a  treatife 
“  On  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Mathematical  Learning”  ftill 
increafed  his  reputation.  A  very  interefting  paper 
“  On  the  Regularity  of  the  Births  of  both  Sexes,” 
demonftrating  from  authentic  proofs  the  univerfal  fi- 
milarity  which  is  obferved  by  nature  in  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  drawing  from  thefe  feveral  political  and 
moral  inferences,  which  he  prefented  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety, 
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•ubuthnot.  cJfty,  procured  his  eledion  in  1704  into  that  body. 

— 1 — y— — J  Meanwhile,  in  his  own  proper  profeftion,  he  was  ac¬ 
quiring  confiderable  eminence,  and  was  appointed,  on 
account  of  his  great  medical  knowledge,  phyfician  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  ihortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Anne.  He  was  admitted  in  1710  a  fellow  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  formed  about  this  period  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance,  which  laded  with  unabating  tendernefs 
and  affedion  during  the  reft  of  his  life,  with  thefe 
great  literary  men,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift.  In  1714 
he  engaged  in  an  extenfive  defign,  of  making  a  fatire 
upon  all  the  abufes  of  fcience  in  every  branch  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Pope  and  Swift,  which  was  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  form  of  the  liiitorv  of  a  fictitious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  in  the  grave  ironical  flyle.  The  plan  was 
never  finilhed,  but  the  “  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus,”  publilhed  in  Pope’s  works,  form  a  part  ;  of 
which,  much  is  the  performance  of  Dr  Arbuthnot. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  the  whole  of  the  firft  book  is 
of  his  compofition,  in  which  the  great  profoundnefs  of 
knowledge  that  is  difcerned,  and  the  good-natured 
pleafantry  with  which  the  fatire  is  direCted,  has  gain¬ 
ed  it  the  character  of  one  of  the  molt  original,  learn¬ 
ed,  and  interefting  pieces  in  the  Englilh  language. 
Thofe  parts  which  relate  to  anatomy,  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  antiquity,  and  logic,  are  particularly  his 
performance.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  made 
a  vifit  to  Paris,  in  order  to  drive  away  l he  melancholy, 
which  attended  him  on  account  of  that  circumftancej 
which  was  a  fevere  ftroke  to  him,  and  deftruCtive  not 
only  to  his  perfonal,  but  alfoto  his  political  views.  Re¬ 
turning  from  thence,  as  his  medical  fervices  were  no 
longer  required  at  St  James’s,  he  retired  from  it,  and 
followed  at  large  the  pradice  of  his  profeftion  ;  yet 
he  did  not  thence  give  up  his  literary  purfuits,  but 
purfued  them  with  great  ardour,  although  long  in¬ 
tervals  take  place  between  the  times  of  his  publi¬ 
cations.  A  work  entitled  “  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Meafures,”  explained  and  exemplified 
in  feveral  diflertations,  in  a  4to  vol.  appeared  in  1727, 
which  is  the  chief  of  his  ferious  performances.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  feveral  inaccuracies  in  it,  which  could 
hardly  be  avoided  in  fo  intricate  a  fubjed,  it  is  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as 
the  ftandard  authority.  A  treatife  “  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments,”  which  was  publilhed  in 
1 73  2»  a°d  another  publilhed  in  1733,  “  On  the  Effects 
of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,”  finifh  the  lift  of  his  fterling 
works.  Both  thefe  were  well  received  by  the  facul¬ 
ty,  and  continue  to  be  ftill  efteemed,  and  are  occa- 
fionally  read  and  quoted.  Refpeding  his  humorous 
works,  which  were  the  productions  of  his  leifure 
hours,  they  are  fo  confounded  with  thofe  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifti  them. 
But  a  piece  which,  independent  of  any  other,  would 
raife  him  to  the  character  of  the  firft  humorous  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  Englilh  language,  entitled  the  “  Hiftory 
of  John  Bull,”  is  confidently  afcribed  to  him.  This 
is  conducted  with  great  wit  and  humour,  and  all  the 
circumltances  and  characters  are  moft  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed.  Among  his  feveral  avowed  ironical  pieces  are 
“A  Treatife  concerning  the  Altercation  or  Scolding 
of  the  Ancients,”  and  the“  Art  of  Political  Lying.” 

In  the  year  1751,  there  were  publifhed  two  fraall  vo¬ 


lumes,  entitled  “  The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Dr  Arbuthnot 
Arbuthnot;  but  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  con-  Jl  _ 

tain  is  denied  by  his  fon  to  be  of  his  compofition.  As  ‘ 

it  was  cuftomary  for  him,  when  any  comical  occur¬ 
rence  took  place,  which  ltruck  his  fancy,  to  write 
concerning  it  in  a  large  folio  which  lay  in  his  parlour; 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  llight  and  imperfeCt  ef- 
fays,  which  had  gone  out  of  his  remembrance,  might 
get  abroad  into  the  world.  Through  all  his  pieces  of 
this  kind  there  runs  a  vein  of  good-n3tured  pleafantry  ; 
and  this  tends  to  confirm  the  charader  given  of  him 
by  Swift,  to  a  lady  who  defired  to  know  his  opinion 
concerning  Dr  Arbuthnot,  “  He  has  more  wit  than 
we  all  have,  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit.” 

Although  his  writings  are  free  from  that  gall  and  ran¬ 
cour,  too  common  among  party  writers,  yet  thev 
cannot  be  Paid  to  be  altogether  free  from  a  party  fpirit. 

He,  however,  cannot  be  excufed  in  one  inltance,  of 
allowing  his  perfonal  diilike  to  overrule  his  humanity, 
viz.  in  the  “  Memorandums  of  the  fix  days  preceding 
the  death  of  a  late  Right  Reverend”  (meaning  Bifhop 
Burnet).  The  indignation  of  a  virtuous  man  towards 
an  infamous  character,  is  fufficient  to  juftify  his  feve- 
rity  in  his  bitter  “  Epitaph  on  Colonel  Chartres  and 
this  feverity  was  probably  aggravated  by  party  fpirit. 

Although  he  had  no  proper  poetical  talent,  yet  he 
made  an  effort  to  try  his  genius  in  that  kind  of  com¬ 
pofition.  A  piece,  publilhed  in  Dodiley’s  colledion, 
is  valuable  for  its  philolophical  fentiraent,  which  is  en¬ 
titled  TNn©I  2EATT0N,  Know  thyfelf  He  was  alfo 
Ikilled  in  mufic  ;  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  mentions  an  an¬ 
them  and  a  burlefque  tong,  which  are  afcribed  to  him. 

In  thefe  occupations  he  paffed  his  days,  amid  all  the 
pleafures  that  can  render  domeilic  life  happy,  in  the 
affedion  and  eftimation  of  his  friends,  beloved  and 
efteemed  by  all  his  literary  affociates,  who  have  each 
taken  great  pains  to  celebrate  their  mutual  friendlhip. 

Swift  in  one  of  his  poems  fineerely  laments  that  he  is 

“  Far  from  his  kind  Arbutbnot’s  aid, 

Who  knows  his  art,  but  not  his  trade.” 

Pope  has  dedicated  to  him  an  epiftle,  called  a  “  Pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Satires.”  He  was  full  of  humility  and 
refignation  in  all  the  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Of 
his  two  fons,  he  witneffed  the  death  of  one  ;  and  the 
other,  with  fome  daughters,  furvived  him.  At  length, 
from  an  inveterate  afthma,  he  fell  into  a  dropfical  dif- 
order  ;  and,  in  order  to  try  the  effed  of  a  change  of 
air,  he  repaired  to  Hampftead,  but  without  the  lead 
gleam  of  hope  refpeding  a  recovery,  as  he  affured  his 
friends  Pope  and  Swift.  Returning  to  his  houfe  in 
London,  he  died  February  27.  1 734-5-  His  lateft 
letters  difplay  a  great  ferenity  of  mind,  an  exemplary 
piety,  a  contempt  of  vice,  and  a  glowing  defire  of  vir¬ 
tue.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ARBUTUS,  the  Strawberry  tree.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ARC,  Joan  OF,  generally  called  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans,  one  of  the  moft  famed  heroines  in  the  annals  of 
hiftory,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  at  Domremy,  near  Vaucouleurs  in  Lorrain, 
where  her  father,  a  peafant,  named  James  d’Arc,  re- 
fidcd.  When  (he  was  able  in  the  leaft  degree  to  earn 
a  fuftenance  for  herfelf,  her  parents,  who  were  but 
poor,  put  her  to  fervice  at  a  fmall  inn,  where  (he  per- 
3  Y  2  formed 
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formed  federal  offices,  more  properly  belonging  to  the 
J  other  lex,  fuch  as  riding  the  horfes  to  water  without  a 
faddle,  and  attending  them  in  the  fields,  and  many 
other  fimilar  fervices,  which  greatly  difplayed  her  maf- 
culine  habit  of  body.  At  the  time  when  Charles  Vi  I. 
was  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  and  the  greateil 
part  of  his  country  had  been  overrun  by  the  Englilh, 
Joan,  probably  then  at  the  age  of  27  or  28,  imagined 
that  ilie  faw  feveral  vifions,  and  that  in  one  of  thefe 
fhe  was  commanded  by  St  Michael,  to  go  immediately 
to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  clofely  befieged 
by  the  Englilh  army,  and  then  to  procure  the  confe- 
ciation  of  the  king  at  Rheims.  In  February  1429, 
her  parents  took  her  to  the  governor  of  Vaucouleurs, 
named  Baudricourt,  who  at  firft  held  her  pretended  in- 
fpiration  to  be  no  more  than  an  idle  tale,  and  treated  it 
with  the  contempt  fuch  a  thing  would  have  deferved  5 
but  at  laft  induced  by  her  entreaties,  he  fent  her  to 
Chinon,  where  the  king  then  was,  in  order  that  (lie 
might  be  introduced  to  him.  Charles,  whether  it 
proceeded  from  earned  or  not,  in  order  to  found  her, 
determined  to  prefent  her  to  a  company  of  his  nobles, 
where  no  mark  of  dignity  tended  to  difiinguifh  him 
from  them  ;  and,  it  is  afierted,  that  file  immediately 
recognized  him,  and  informed  him  of  fecrets  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  "conceal  from  every  perfon.  She 
boldly  engaged  to  accomplifii  the  two  objects  of  her 
mifiion,  and  required  that  they  ihould  arm  her  with  a 
confecrated  fword,  which  lay  in  the  church  of  St  Ca¬ 
tharine  of  Fierbois ;  and  although  (he  had  never  feen 
it,  (he  accurately  deferibed  every  particular  concerning 
it.  The  manner  in  which  (lie  afted  infpired  many  with 
confidence  ;  and  certain  doctors  of  the  church  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  infpedt  into  the  nature  of  her  infpiration, 
and  matrons  to  give  proofs  of  her  virginity.  The  re¬ 
port  which  they  gave  was  very  favourable  •,  but  being 
next  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  they  treated 
her  as  frantick,  and  demanded  that  (lie  (hould  (hew 
them  a  miracle.  S he  anfwered,  that  although  (lie  had. 
not  any  at  that  time  to  prefent,  (lie  would  foon  accom¬ 
plifii  one  at  Orleans.  At  length  bting  fully  armed 
and  mounted,  fhe  was  fent  to  Orleans  along  with  the 
army  deftined  for  its  relief.  By  aifplaying  a  ennfe- 
crated  banner,  (lie  foon  cleanfed  the  camp  of  intempe¬ 
rance  j  and  by  her  whole  deportment,  animated  the 
foldiers  by  her  exemplary  enthufiafm.  Entering  Or¬ 
leans,  fhe  introduced  a  convoy,  and  boldly  attacking 
the  Englifii  in  their  forts,  (he  routed  them  with  great 
(laughter,  and  firuck  them  witli  fuch  a  panic  that 
they  were,  even  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  great 
precipitation.  The  dignity  of  a  fuperior  mind  and  a 
brave  heroifm  reigned  through  all  her  aftions.  Va¬ 
rious  other  fuccefies  followed  in  a  fiiort  time,  and  the 
difmaytd  Englifii  everywhere  fled  before  the  hand  of 
a  conquering  enemy,  whom  they  had  but  lately  con¬ 
temned.  Joan  now  thinking  it  proper  to  perform  her 
other  promife  of  crowning  the  king  at  Rheims,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  him  through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  fubmiflion  of  the  towns  as  he  inarched,  which  he 
•did  without  any  oppofition.  Arriving  at  Rheims,  the 
keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  to  him,  and,  entering 
t he  town,  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  with  the  holy 
oil  of  Clovis,  Joan  (landing  by  his  fide  in  full  armour, 
and  difplaying  her  confecrated  banner.  Charles  filled 
tvith  gratitude  fur  her  important  fervices,  ennobled 


her  family,  and  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  the  Syr, 
with  a  conformable  eftate  in  land.  The  two  objefts  of 
her  million  being  now  accomplifhed,  Joan  prepared  to 
retire  into  the  country  •,  but  Dunois,  the  general,  be¬ 
ing  fenfible  of  her  importance  on  account  of  her  pre¬ 
tended  infpiration,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  to  re¬ 
main  in  arms  until  the  Englifii  fhould  be  fully  driven 
from  the  country  ;  which  by  his  perfuafions  he  effedl- 
ed.  Advifed  by  him,  die  caft  hertelf  into  Compeigne, 
then  clofely  befieged  by  the  Englilh  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Having  there  made  a  fally  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  (lie  drove  them  from  their  entrenchments  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  bafely  deferted  by  her  followers,  fhe  was  taken 
prifoner.  Upon  her  capture,  the  Englifii  enjoyed  a 
malignant  gratification,  and  refolved  to  (hew  her  no 
mercy  on  account  of  the  change  (he  had  occafioned 
in  their  affairs.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent,  ha¬ 
ving  ranfomed  her  from  the  captors,  appointed  a  cri¬ 
minal  profecution  againil  her  upon  the  charges  of  em¬ 
ploying  forcery  and  magic,  and  of  being  impious.  He 
was  joined  in  the  accufation  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  She  was  carried  in  irons  before 
an  ecciefiafiical  commiiTion  at  Rouen,  where  feveral 
capricious  interrogatories  were  put  to  her  during  a  trial 
of  about  four  months,  to  which  die  anfwered  with  ftea- 
dinefs  and  gravity.  Among  feveral  other  queftions, 
file  was  interrogated  why  fhe  had  affifted  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Charles  with  her  fiaudard  in  her  hand. 
She  boldly  replied,  “  Becaufe  the  perfon  who  fhared 
in  the  danger,  had  a  right  to  fhare  in  the  glory."’ 
Her  defence  was  not  fo  ftrong  concerning  her  pretend¬ 
ed  infpiration  and  vifions,  which  were  the  mod  dange¬ 
rous  points  of  the  attack.  She  appealed  to  the  pope 
upon  being  accufed  on  thefe  grounds  of  impiety  and 
herefy  •,  but  her  appeal  was  not  allowed.  At  length 
(lie  was  condemned  of  being  a  blafphemer  and  force- 
refs,  and  accordingly  delivered  over  to  the  power  of 
the  civil  magiilrate.  A  view  of  the  dreadful  punifii- 
ment  that  awaited  her,  at  latl  overpowered  her  refolu- 
tion  ;  and  fiie  endeavoured  to  efcape  it,  by  making  a 
difavowal  of  her  pretended  revelations,  and  a  full  re¬ 
nunciation  of  her  errors.  Fler  fentence  was  then 
changed  into  perpetual  imprifonment,  but  this  puniili- 
menl  did  not  affuage  the  fury  of  her  barbarous  ene¬ 
mies.  They  craftily  laid  a  man’s  drefs  in  her  cham¬ 
ber,  and  file,  induced  by  the  fight  of  an  apparel  in 
which  (he  had  gained  fo  much  honour,  put  it  on  •,  and 
upon  being  difeovered,  her  enemies  condemned  her  to 
the  (lake,  interpreting  the  a£lion  into  a  relapfe  of  he¬ 
refy.  She  fuffered  her  punifliment  in  June  1431,  at 
the  market-place  of  Rouen,  with  great  firmnefs  ■,  and 
even  the  Englifii  themfelves  beheld  the  feene  with 
tears.  Her  death  will  for  ever  call  an  indelible  fligma 
on  the  character  of  her  cruel  profecutors.  Charles  did 
nothing, towards  avenging  her  caufe :  but  ten  years  after¬ 
wards,  contented  bimfelf  with  procuring  the  reftora- 
tion  of  her  memory  by  the  pope,  and  a  reverfion  of 
the  procefs.  She  was  flyled  in  that  a<R,  a  “  martyr  to 
her  religion,  her  country,  and  her  king.”  in  their 
cnthufiafiic  admiration,  her  countrymen  were  not  fo 
flow  in  honouring  her  memory.  Many  marvellous  Ho¬ 
lies  were  related  by  them  concerning  her  death.  Some 
fuppofed  that  (lie  was  not  aflually  dead,  and  conti¬ 
nually  expefled,  that,  as  formerly,  (he  f.ould  come, 
and  at  their  head  lead  them  on  to  victory.  A  confid¬ 
ent 
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Arcade  ent  and  uniform  judgment  refpecling  the  a&ions  and 
[|  addrefs  of  this  perlonage  cannot  be  made  by  poderity. 

Arcangis.  That  (he  gave  herfelf  up  to  the  influence  of  a  heated 
"  fancy,  and  that  (he  was  confident  in  the  idea  of  her 
divine  infpiration,  and  that  this  notion  was  fo  improved 
by  certain  favourites  of  Charles,  as  to  excite  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  public,  feems  to  be  the  mod  probable  fup- 
polition.  That  the  appearance  of  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans  tended  to  give  a  decifive  turn  to  the  contelt  be¬ 
tween  the  Engliffi  and  the  French,  has  never  in  the 
lead  been  queftioned. 

The  praife  and  exploits  of  this  noble  heroine  have 
formed  the  fubjeft  of  various  works  both  in  profe  and 
verfe.  In  verfe,  that  of  Voltaire  is  very  licentious  and 
burlefque,  and  is  an  injury  to  her  memory  ;  but  it 
has  in  a  great  degree  been  repaired  by  that  mod  fpi- 
rited  and  lublime  poem  of  Southey,  in  Englifh,  which 
reprefents  her  in  the  mod  lively  and  driking  colours  of 
heroifm  and  virtue;  and  by  that  of  Chapelain,  although 
it  did  not  meet  with  fuch  fuccefs.  (Gen.  Biog ._). 

ARCADE,  in  Architecture ,  is  ufed  to  denote  any 
opening  in  the  wall  of  a  building  formed  by  an  arch. 

ARC  AD  I,  or  Arcadians,  the  name  of  a  learned 
fuciety  at  Rome.  See  Academy. 

ARCADIA,  an  inland  diltrict  in  the  heart  of  Pe- 
loponnefus  (Strabo).  It  is  mountainous,  and  fitter  for 
patlure  than  corn  ;  and  therefore  chiefly  celebrated  by 
bucolic  or  pafloral  poets,  who  feign  Pan  the  god  of 
Ihepherds,  to  be  the  guardian  of  it  (Virgil).  It  has 
to  the  north  Achaia,  to  the  ead  Argos  and  Laconia, 
Meffenia  to  the  fouth,  and  Elis  to  the  wed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  wine  of  this  country  cured  barren- 
nefs  in  women,  and  infpired  the  men  with  rage  ;  and 
the  berries  of  the  yew  gathered  there  were  fo  drong  a 
poifoc,  that  whoever  dept  or  took  refrelhment  under 
that  tree  was  fure  to  die.  In  Strabo’s  time  there 
were  few  cities  remaining  in  it,  mod  of  them  being 
dedroyed  in  the  Grecian  wars.  Eudathius  fays,  that 
the  country  was  anciently  called  Pe/afgitt,  from  Pelaf- 
gos,  who  brought  the  people,  from  roots,  herbs,  and 
leaves  of  trees,  to  feed  on  acorns,  efpecially  beech 
mad  ;  as  Artcmidorus  obferves,  that  the  Arcadians 
ufually  lived  on  acorns.  It  was  alfo  called  Lycaonia , 
Gig  (intis,  and  Parrhafia  (Step’nanus).  The  Arcadi¬ 
ans  are  greatly  commended  for  their  love  of,  and  (kill 
in,  mufic  (Virgil,  Polybius).  To  imitate  the  Arca¬ 
dians,  is  to  labour  and  toil  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
never  conquering  their  own,  but  the  enemies  of  others 
(Hefychiu-).  'This  probably  took  its  rife  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Arcadians  being  accudomed  to  hire  themfelves 
out  as  mercenaries  to  foreign  nation'.  Homer  com¬ 
mends  their  martial  prowefs,  their  padures,  their  fneep, 
and  their  country  well  watered.  The  gentilitious 
name  is  Arcades  ;  who  boaded  of  their  great  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  that  they  were  older  than  the  fun  and  moon 
(Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nwnius,  Plutarch,  Ovid,  Sta¬ 
tius).  They  were  the  fird  who  had  a  year  of  three 
month',  and  therefore  called  Proceleni ,  beeaufe  their 
year  was  prior  to  that  adjufled  in  Greece  to  the  courfe 
of  the  moon  (Cenforinus). 

ARCANGIS,  in  the  Turkidt  armies,  an  inferior 
kind  of  infantry,  which  forve' as  enfar.s  perdus,  and  to 
haraf>  and  pillage  the  enemy’s  frontiers.  The  Arcangis 
are  an  order  inferior  to  the  Janizaries  ;  and  when  any 
of  them  didinguilh  themfelves,  are  ufually  preferred 
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into  the  Janizaries  order.  They  have  no  pay,  but  are  Arcanum 
to  fubfid  on  their  plunder. 

ARCANUM,  among,  phyficians,  any  remedy,  the 
preparation  of  which  is  indullrioully  concealed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enhance  its  value. 

Arcanum,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  villa  of  £).  Ci- 
T ally’s  brother,  in  Latium,  (Cicero).  Now 
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Arce,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  on  the  borders  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  on  the 
river  Melpis,  between  Arpinum  and  Aquir.um. 

ARCBOUTANT,  in  building,  an  arched  buttrefs. 
See  Buttress. 

ARCESILAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher, 
about  300  years  before  the  Chridian  era,  was  born  at 
Pitane,  in  Eolis.  He  founded  the  fecond  academy, 
which  is  called  the  fecond  fchool.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  and  well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  his 
criticilms ;  but  neverthelefs  he  knew  how  to  accom¬ 
modate  himlelf  to  the  age,  and  purfue  the  allurements 
of  pleafure.  He  had  a  great  number  of  difciples.  His 
doclrines  were  different  in  feveral  refpecls  from  thofe 
of  the  ancient  fchool :  and  perhaps  he  was  led  into  this 
diverfity  of  opinions  by  many  capital  errors  in  the  an¬ 
cient  fchool,  fuch  as  the  incredible  arrogance  of  the 
dogmatids,  who  pretended  to  aflign  caufes  for  all 
things;  the  myderious  air  they  had" thrown  upon  the 
do&rine  of  ideas  ;  the  entirely  difcarding  the  tedimo- 
ny  of  the  fenfes ;  the  obje&ion  of  the  Pyrrhonids,  who 
now  began  to  broach  their  opinions ;  the  powerful 
oppofition  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  who  difco- 
yered  the  feeble  parts  of  the  Academic  philofophv. 
Thefe  might  have  given  caufe  to  reform  the  ancient 
fchool,  and  to  found  a  new  one.  The  middle  fchool, 
therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  we  could 
know  nothing,  nor  even  allure  ourfelves  of  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  this  podtion  ;  from  whence  they  inferred,  that 
"e  (hould  affirm  nothing,  but  always  fufpend  our  judge¬ 
ment.  I  hey  advanced,  that  a  philofopher  was  able  to 
diipute  upon  every  fubjetd,  and  bring  conviction  with 
him,  even  upon  contrary  fides  of  the  fame  quedion  ; 
for  there  are  always  rejffons  of  equal  force  both  in  the 
affirmative  and  negative  of  every  argument.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  neither  our  fenfes  nor  even  our 
reafon,  are  to  have  any  credit:  and  therefore,  in  com¬ 
mon’ affairs,  we  are  to  confurm  ourfelves  to  rtceived 
opinions.  Arcefilaus  was  fucceeded  by  his  difciple 
Lacydes.  1 

ARCH,  in  Geometry ,  any  part  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  circle  or  curved  line,  lying  from  one  point 
to  another,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  whole  circle 
or  line,  or  fome  other  thing  fought  after,  may  be  fa¬ 
thered.  See  Bridge  and  Center. 

Arch,  a  concave  or  hollowed  piece  of  building,. 
condruQed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  feveral  doncs  of 
which  it  is  compofed  keep  one  another  in  their  places. 

I  he  terms  arch  and  vault  properlv  differ  only  in  this 
that  the  arch  exprelles  a  narrower,  and  the  vault  a 
broader  piece  of  the  fame  kind.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  form  of  arches  is,  that  forae  are  circu¬ 
lar,  and  others  elliptical  ;  the  former  having  a  larger 
or  I  mailt  r  part  of  a  circle,  the  other  of  an  ellipfis. 

V  hat  are  called  Jlruit  arches,  are  thoie  frequently 
ufed  for  doors  and  windows,  the  upper  and  under 
edge;  of  which  arc  ilraight  and  parallel,  and  the  ends  and 
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Arch  joints  all  pointing  toward  a  centre;  Tire  fpace  between 
II  two  piers  of  a  bridge  is  called  an  arch ,  becaufe  ufually 
Archangel.  arcfoe j  over. 

*  Triumphal  ARCHES  are  magnificent  entries  into  ci¬ 

ties,  ere&ed  to  adorn  a  triumph,  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  adtion.  The  arches  of  Titus  and  Con- 
ftantine  make  at  this  time  a  great  figure  among  the 
ruins  of  old  Rome. 

Arch,  in  compofition,  fignifies  chief,  or  of  the  firf 
ciafs  :  as  archangel,  archbifhop,  &c. 

ARCHiEUS,  or  Archeus.  See  Archeus. 

ARCHANGEL,  an  angel  occupying  the  eighth 
rank  in  the  celeftial  hierarchy.  See  Angel  and  Hie¬ 
rarchy. 

Archangel,  a  city  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Dwina,  fituated  on  -the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Dwina, 
about  fix  miles  from  the  White  fea,  in  E.  Long.  39. 
N.  Lat.  64.  30.  The  city  extends  about  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  rich,  popu¬ 
lous,  built  in  the  modern  tafte,  and  is  a  metropolitan 
fee.  It  rofe  from  a  caftle  built  on  the  fpot  by  Bafilo- 
xvitz  II.  to  protedl  the  increafing  trade  brought  there 
by  the  difcovery  of  the  White  fea  by  the  Englilh,  and 
took  its  name  from  a  monaftery  built  in  honour  of  the 
archangel  Michael.  Before  this  period  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe  between  Ruflia  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  had  been  long  carried  on  by  the  Hanfeatic 
towns ;  which  ufually  failed  to  Revel  or  Narva,  and 
from  thence  palled  through  Dorpt  or  Plefcof  and  No- 
vogorod,  where  their  fadtories  were  eftablilhed.  The 
accidental  difcovery  of  Archangel,  in  1553,  deprived 
the  Hanfeatic  towns  of  a  great  part  of  this  lucrative 
commerce,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Englilh.  On  the 
1 1  th  of  May,  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  three  (hips 
failed  from  Deptford,  in  order  to  explore  the  northern 
feas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby. 
Two  of  thefe  veffels  penetrated  as  high  as  the  7 2d  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  to  the  coaft  of  Spitzbergen  •,  and  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  forced  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  the 
'  bay  of  the  river  Arzina  in  Ruffian  Lapland,  both  their 
crews  were  frozen  to  death.  Richard  Chancellor,  who 
commanded  the  other  (hip,  called  the  Bonaventure, 
difcovering  the  country  bordering  upon  the  White  fea, 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  in  a  bay,  which 
he  denominated  the  Bay  of  St  Nicholas,  from  a  con¬ 
vent  of  that  name  near  the  prefent  port  of  Archangel. 
The  C2ar  Iwan  Bafilowitz,  being  informed  of  his  ar¬ 
rival,  invited  him  to  his  court,  where  he  was  hofpita- 
bly  entertained,  and  the  czar  indulged  the  Englilh 
with  a  free  trade  in  his  dominions  :  in  confequence  of 
this  permiflion,  a  company  of  merchants  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  London  •,  and  being  encouraged  by  particular 
privileges  from  the  czar,  let  on  foot  a  confiderable 
commerce,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  nations. 
This  traffic  the  Englilh  for  fome  time  enjoyed  without 
competition.  The  Dutch,  however,  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  gradually  infinuated  themfelves  into  this  com¬ 
merce  ;  which  they  carried  on  to  a  very  great  difadvan- 
tage,  as  not  being  favoured  with  thofe  privileges  which 
the  czar  had  granted  to  the  Englilh  company.  Thefe 
were  at  lad  fuddenly  annihilated  by  Alexis  Michaelo- 
vitch  •,  who  in  1648  banilhed  the  Englilh  merchants 
from  all  his  dominions.  The  caufe  of  this  expulfion  is 
<>enerally  imputed  to  the  refentment  which  the  czar 
conceived  againft  the  Englilh  for  the  execution  of 
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Charles  I.  with  whom  he  was  clofely  conne&eJ  by  Archangel, 
leagues  of  amity  and  alliance  :  but  in  effect  he  abolifh-  Archbiflion 
ed  the  company’s  privileges  in  the  year  before  that v— * 
event ;  and  his  indignation  againft  the  Englilh  for  their 
rebellion,  Mr  Coxe  affirms,  was  only  a  political  pretext  j 
the  real  motive  being  derived  from  the  offers  made  by 
the  Dutch  to  pay  duties  of  expert  and  import  to  the 
amount  of  15  per  cent,  if  they  were  indulged  with  the 
liberty  of  carrying  on  as  free  a  trade  as  the  Englilh 
throughout  his  dominions.  For  not  long  afterwards,  the 
czar  differed  William  Prideaux,  Cromwell’s  agent,  to 
refide  at  Archangel ;  and  permitted  the  Englilh  to 
renew  their  commerce  in  that  port  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  with  other  foreigners.  And  upon  this  footing  alone 
our  merchants  ever  after  continued  to  trade. 

The  commodities  chiefly  imported  into  Archangel, 
were  gold  and  filver  fluffs  and  laces,  gold  wire,  cochi¬ 
neal,  indigo,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing ;  wine,  bran¬ 
dy,  and  other  diflilled  fpirits.  The  cuftoms  arifing  to 
the  czar  were  computed  at  200,000  rubles  a-year,  and 
the  number  of  foreign  fl  <ps  at  400  annually.  But  up¬ 
on  the  building  of  PeUrfhurg,  Peter  the  Great  abolifh- 
ed  the  immunities  of  Archangel,  and  removed  the 
commerce  of  the  White  fea  to  the  havens  of  the  Baltic. 

Still,  however,  its  exports  of  tar  were  confiderable  j 
in  1730,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lalls,  of  11  barrels 
each.  It  fends,  during  winter,  great  quantities  of  the 
rawaga,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  three-finned  cod,  to  Peter- 
fhurg  frozen. 

In  1752  Elizabeth  again  reftored  the  ancient  immu¬ 
nities  of  Archangel  •,  and  its  prefent  trade  is  not  in- 
confiderable.  It  fupplies  the  government  of  Archan¬ 
gel,  part  of  thofe  of  Nilhnei-Novogcrod  and  Cafan, 
with  European  commodities  ;  and  draws  in  exchange 
from  thofe  parts  corn,  flax,  hemp,  coarfe  linen,  cor¬ 
dage,  fails,  marts  and  tallow,  which  are  moftly  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  Dwina  :  it.  forms  alfo  a  principal  com¬ 
munication  with  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Si¬ 
beria,  from  whence  the  merchants  procure  furs,  fltins, 
and  iron. 

The  houfes  of  Archangel  are  generally  of  wood,  but 
well  contrived  •,  and  every  chamber  is  provided  with  a 
flove,  as  a  fence  againft  the  cold,  which  is  here  excef- 
five  in  the  winter.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with  broken 
pieces  of  timber  and  rubbifti,  difpofed  fo  unfkilfully, 
that  one  cannot  walk  over  it  without  running  the  rifk 
of  falling,  except  when  the  ftreets  are  rendered  fmooth 
and  equal  by  the  fnow  that  falls  and  freezes  in  the 
winter.  Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  cold  in 
this  place,  there  is  always  plenty  of  good  provifions  \ 
butchers  meat,  poultry,  wild  fowl :  and  fifli,  in  a  great 
variety,  are  fold  furprifingly  cheap. 

The  molt  remarkable  edifice  in  Archangel  is  a  large 
townhoufe,  built  of  fquare  ftones  in  the  Italian  manner, 
and  divided  into  three  parts.  One  of  thefe  confifts 
of  large  commodious  apartments,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  merchants,  ftrangers  as  well  as  natives  :  here 
they  are  permitted  to  refide  with  their  merchandife 
till  the  month  of  Oiftober,  when  all  the  foreign  fliips 
fet  fail  for  their  refptflive  countries.  Then,  too,  the 
native  traders  are  obliged  to  remove  their  quarters  from 
the  townhoufe.  In  1793  great  part  of  this  city  and 
fuburbs  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  but  has  finee  been  ele¬ 
gantly  rebuilt. 

ARCHBISHOP,  the  name  of  a  church  dignitary 
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.rcbbifliop.  of  the  firft  clafs.  Archbiftiops  were  not  known  in  the 
— Y— eaft  till  about  the  year  320;  and  though  there  were 
fome  foon  after  this  who  had  the  title,  yet  that  was 
only  a  perfonal  honour,  by  which  the  biftiop;  of  confi- 
derable  cities  were  diftinguilhed.  It  was  not  till  of 
late  that  archbiihops  became  metropolitans,  and  had 
fuffragans  under  them.  Athanafiu'  appear'  to  be  the 
firft  who  ufed  the  title  Archbijhop ,  which  he  gave  oc- 
cafionally  to  his  predeceffor  ;  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
like  manner,  gave  it  to  Athanafius  j  not  that  either  of 
them  were  entitled  to  any  jurifdi&inn,  nor  even  any 
precedence  in  virtue  of  it.  Among  (he  Latins,  lfi- 
dore  Hifpalenfis  is  the  firft  that  fpeaks  of  archbiihops. 
He  diftinguifties  four  orders  or  degrees  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  hierarchy,  viz.  patriarchs,  archbiftiops,  metropo¬ 
litans,  and  biftiops. 

The  archbifhop,  befide  the  infpeflion  of  the  biftiops 
and  inferior  clergy  in  the  province  over  which  he  pre- 
fides,  exercifes  epifcopal  jurifaiction  in  his  own  dio- 
cefe.  He  is  guardian  of  the  fpiritualties  of  any  va¬ 
cant  fee  in  his  province,  as  the  king  is  of  the  tempo- 
ralties ;  and  exercifes  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  in  it. 
He  is  entitled  to  prefent  by  lapfe  to  all  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  livings  in  the  difpofal  of  his  diocefan  biftiop,  if  not 
filled  within  fix  months.  He  ha'  likewife  a  cuftomary 
prerogative,  upon  confecrating  a  biftiop,  to  name  a 
clerk  or  chaplain  to  be  provided  for  by  fuch  biftiop  j 
in  lieu  of  which  it  is  now  ulual  to  accept  an  option. 
He  is  faid  to  be  enthroned  when  veftec  in  the  arch- 
biffiopric  ;  whereas  biftiops  are  faid  to  be  inftalled. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and  York.  Can¬ 
terbury  hath  the  following  fuffragan  bifhopncs  apper¬ 
taining  to  it,  St  Afaph,  Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bri- 
ftol,  Chichefter,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  St  David’s, 
Ely,  Exeter.  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Landaff.  Lincoln, 
London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Rochefter, 
Salifbury,  Wmchefter,  and  Worcefter.  To  York  ap¬ 
pertained  the  bithoprics  of  Carlifle,  Chefter,  and  Dur¬ 
ham  5  to  which  may  be  added  the  bithopric  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  whofe  bifhop  is  not  a  lord  of  parliament. 
See  Canterbury  and  York. 

The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  had  anciently,  viz’, 
till  the  year  1152,  jurifdiftion  over  Ireland  as  well  as 
England,  and  was  ftyled  a  patriarch,  and  fometimes 
alter  ms  orbis  papa ,  and  orbis  Britannici  pontfex.  Mat¬ 
ters  were  done  and  recorded  in  his  name  thus.  Anno 
pontificatus  nojlri primo,  &c.  The  firft  archbithcp  of 
Canterbury  was  Auftin,  appointed  by  King  Ethelbert, 
on  his  converfion  to  Chriftianitv,  about  the  year  998. 
He  was  alfo  regatus  nalus.  He  even  enjoyed  fome 
fpecial  marks  of  royalty  ;  as,  to  be  patron  of  a  bishop¬ 
ric,  which  he  was  of  Rochefter  ;  and  to  make  knights, 
coin  moneys,  &c.  He  is  llill  the  firft  peer  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  next  to  the  royal  family  ;  having  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  dukes  and  all  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
It  is  his  privilege,  by  cuftom,  to  crown  the  kings  and 
queens  of  this  kingdom.  He  may  retain  and  qualify 
eight  chaplains  ;  whereas  a  duke  is  allowed  by  llatule 
only  fix.  He  has,  by  common  law,  the  power  of  pro¬ 
bate  of  wills  and  teftaments,  and  granting  letters  of 
adminiftration.  He  has  alfo  a  power  to  grant  licenfes 
and  difpenfations  in  all  cafes  formerly  feed  for  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God. 
He  accordingly  iffues  fpecial  licenfes  to  marry,  to  hold 


two  livings,  &c.  and  he  exercifes  the  right  of  confer¬ 
ring  degrees.  He  alfo  holds  feveral  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  :  as,  court  of  arches,  court  of-  audience,  preroga¬ 
tive  court,  and  court  of  peculiars. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  has  the  like  rights  in  his 
province  as  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  has 
precedence  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  royal  blood  ;  and  of 
all  officers  of  ftate,  except  the  lord  high  chancellor. 
He  has  alfo  the  rights  of  a  count  palatine  over  Hex- 
amthire.  The  firft  archbifhop  of  York  was  Paulinus, 
appointed  by  Pope  Gregory  about  the  year  622.  He 
had  formerly  jurifdiflion  over  all  the  biffiops  of  Scot- 
lend  ;  but  in  the  year  1470,  Pope  Sextus  IV.  created 
the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  archbifhop  and  metropolitan 
of  all  Scotland. 

Scotland,  whilft  epifcopacy  prevailed  in  that  country, 
had  two  archbijnops,  of  St  Andrew’s  and  Glafgow  j  of 
which  the  former  was  accounted  the  metropolitan  ; 
and,  even  before  it  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bifhopric,  refilled  with  great  fpirit  all  the  attempts  of 
the  archbiftiops  of  York  in  England  to  become  the  me¬ 
tropolitans  of  Scotland.  The  fees  of  Argyll,  Galloway, 
and  the  Ifles,  were  fuffragans  to  Glafgow  j  all  the  others 
in  the  kingdom  to  St  Andrew’s. 

Ireland  has  four  archbiihops  •,  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Calhel,  and  Tuam  ,  of  which  the  former  is  primate  of 
all  Ireland. 

ARCHBISHOPRIC,  in  Kcc/ejiajiical  Geography, 
a  province  fubjedt  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  an  archbi- 
fhop. 

ARCHBUTLER,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
German  empire,  who  prefents  the  cup  to  the  emperor 
on  lolemn  oceafions.  This  office  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Bohemia. 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  much  the  fame  with  the  great  chamberlain  in 
England.  The  eledtor  of  Brandenburg  was  appointed 
by  the  golden  bull  archchamberlain  of  the  empire. 

ARCHCHANCELLOR,  a  high  officer,  who,  in 
ancient  times,  prefided  over  the  fecretaries  of  the  court. 
Under  the  two  firft  races  of  the  kings  of  France,  when 
their  territories  were  divided  into  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Arles,  there  were  three  archchancellors :  and  hence  the 
three  archchancellors  ftill  fubfifting  in  Germanv  j  the 
arebbiffiop  of  Mentz  being  archchancellor  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  the  archbifhop  of  Cologn,  and  the  archbiffiop  of 
Treves. 

ARCHCHANTOR,  the  prefident  of  the  chantors 
of  a  church. 

ARCHCOUNT,  a  title  formerly  given  to  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  on  account  of  his  great  power  and  riches. 

ARCHDEACON,  an  ecclefiaftical  dignitarv  or  of- 
ficer  next  to  a  biftiop,  wffiofe  jurifdidtion  extends  either 
over  the  whole  diocefe  or  only  a  part  of  it.  He  is  ufual- 
ly  appointed  by  the  biftiop  himfelf  j  and  hath  a  kind  of 
epifcopal  authority,  originally  derived  from  the  biftiop, 
but  now  independent  and  diftindtfrom  his.  He  there¬ 
fore  vifits  the  clergy  ;  and  has  his  feparate  court  for  pu- 
niftiment  of  offenders  by  fpiritual  cenfures,  and  for 
hearing  all  othrr  caufes  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance. 
There  are  60  archdeacons  in  England. 

ABCHTiEACON's  Court ,  is  the  moft  inferior  court  in 
the  whole  ecclefiaftical  polity.  It  is  held  in  the  arch¬ 
deacon’s  abfence,  before  a  judge  appointed  by  himfelf 
and  called  his  official ;  and  its  jurifdittion  is  fometimes 
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Archdruid  in  concurrence  with,  fometimes  in  exclufion  of,  the  bi¬ 
ll  (hop’s  court  of  the  diocefe.  From  hence,  however,  by 
.  ^rcllers-  ^  ftatute  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  there  lies  an  appeal  to  that 
of  the  biftiop. 

ARCHDRUID,  the  chief  or  pontiff  of  the  ancient 
druids  of  a  nation.  See  Druid. 

ARCHDUKE,  a  title  peculiar  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  all  the  fons  of  which  are  archdukes,  and  the 
daughters  archducheffes.  See  Duke. 

ARCHELAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  pbilofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Anaxagoras,  flouriftied  about  440  years 
before  Chrift.  He.  read  ledlures  at  Athens,  and  did 
not  depart  much  from  the  opinions  of  his  mafter.  He 
taught  that  there  was  a  double  principle  of  all  things, 
namely,  the  expanjion  and  condenfation  of  the  air, 
which  he  regarded  as  infinite.  Heat,  according  to  him, 
was  in  continual  motion.  Cold  was  ever  at  reft.  The 
earth,  which  was  placed  in  the  roidft  of  the  univerfe, 
had  no  motion.  It  originally  refembled  a  wet  marfti, 
but  was  afterwards  dried  up  j  and  its  figure,  he  faid, 
refembled  that  of  an  egg.  Animals  were  produced 
from  the  heat  of  tire  earth,  and  even  men  were  formed 
in  the  fame  manner.  All  animals  have  a  foul,  which 
was  born  with  them  :  but  the  capacities  of  which  vary 
according  to  the  ftrudlure  of  the  organs  of  the  body  in 
which  it  refidcs. — Socrates,  the  moll  illuftrious  of  his 
difciples,  was  his  fucceffor. 

Archelaus,  the  fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  de¬ 
clared  king  of  Judea  the  fecond  year  after  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  He  put  to  death  3000  perfons  before  he  went 
to  Rome  to  be  confirmed  by  Auguftus.  How-ever,  that' 
emperor  gave  him  half  of  what  had  been  poffcffed  by 
his  father  ;  but  at  length,  on  frtfti  complaints  exhibit¬ 
ed  againft  him  by  the  Jews,  he  banilhed  him  to  Vienne 
in  Gaul,  A.  D.  6.  where  he  died. 

Archelaus,  the  fon  of  Apollonius,  one  of  the 
greateft  fculptors  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Ionia, 
and  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius.  He  executed,  in  marble,  the  apotheofis 
of  Homer.  This  mafterpiece  in  fculpture  was  found 
in  1568,  in  a  place  named  Fratocchia,  belonging  to  the 
■  princes  of  Col  nna,  where,  it  is  faid,  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius  had  a  pleafure  houfe.  Father  Kircher,  Cupert, 
Spanheim,  and  feveral  other  learned  antiquaries,  have 
given  a  defcription  and  explication  of  this  work. 

ARCHERS,  a  kind  of  militia  or  foldiery  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.  The  word  is  formed  of  arcus , 
•“  a  bow  j”  whence  arcuarius ,  and  even  arquis,  and  ar- 
quitcs ,  as  they  are  alfo  denominated  in  the  corrupt 
(late  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Archers  were  much  employed  in  former  times ;  but 
they  are  now  laid  afide,  excepting  in  Turkey  and  fome 
of  the  eaftern  countries  ;  where  there  are  companies  of 
archers  (till  fubfifting  in  their  armies,  and  with  which 
they  did  terrible  execution  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.-— 
As  an  exercife,  the  praclice  of  archery  is  ft  ill  kept  up 
in  many  places.  See  the  article  Archery. 

In  France,  the  officers  who  attend  the  lieutenants  de 
police  ar.d  provofts,  to  make  captures,  feizures,  arrefts, 
&c.  are  called  archers  ;  though  their  arms  be  only  hal¬ 
berds  or  carabines.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  archers 
of  the  grand  prevot  de  C  hotel ;  of  the  prevot  des  mar- 
chands ;  the  city  archers ;  the  archers  de  guet,  or  of 
the  watch,  &c. — Small  parties  of  archers ,  called 
zlfo  ge/is  de  marechaujfee ,  are  continually  patrolling  on 


the  great  roads,  to  fecure  them  againft  robbers. — The  Archer 
carriages  of  Lyons,  &c.  are  always  efcorted  by  a  party — v— 
of  archers.  To  the  diligence  of  thefe  archers  or  mar- 
fhal’s  men,  it  is  partly  owing,  that  perfons  now  travel 
in  all  parts  of  France  in  the  utmoft  fecurity  •  there  be¬ 
ing  fewer  robberies  on  the  highway  in  that  whole  king¬ 
dom  in  a  year  than  about  London  in  a  w'eek. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  or  exercife  of  (hooting  with  a 
bow  and  arrow'. 

In  moft  nations,  the  bow  was  anciently  the  principal 
implement  of  war  ;  and  by  the  expertnefs  of  the  archers 
alone  was  often  decided  the  fate  of  battles  and  of  em¬ 
pires. — In  this  ifland  archery  was  greatly  encouraged 
in  former  times,  and  many  ftatutes  were  made  for  the 
regulation  thereof ;  whence  it  was  that  the  Englifti 
archers  in  particular  became  the  bed  in  Europe,  and 
procured  them  many  fignal  victories. 

The  Artillery  Company  of  London,  though  they  have 
long  difuied  the  weapon,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
fraternity  of  bowmen  or  archers.  Artillery  (arlille'rie')  Arch  nolo 
is  a  French  term  fignifying  archery ;  as  the  ling's^’0’ yo^ * 
bowyer  is  in  that  language  ft  vied  arlil/ier  du  rcy  :  And 
from  that  nation  the  Englifti  feem  to  have  learnt  at  leaft 
the  crofs-bow  archery.  We  therefore  find  that  William 
the  Conqueror  had  a  confiderable  number  of  bowmen  in 
his  army  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  when  no  mention  is 
made  of  fuch  troops  on  the  fide  of  Harold  :  And  it  is 
luppofed  that  thefe  Norman  archers  (hot  with  the  arba- 
left  (or  crofs-bow),  in  which  formerly  the  arrow'  was 
plactd  in  a  groove,  being  termed  in  French  a  quadrel , 
and  in  Englifti  a  bolt. 

Of  the  time  when  (hooting  with  the  long  bow  firft 
betjan  among  the  Englifti-,  at  which  exercife  they  after¬ 
wards  became  fo  expert,  there  appear  no  certain  ac¬ 
counts.  Their  chronicles  do  not  mention  the  ufe  of  ar¬ 
chery  as  exprefsly  applied  to  the  crofs  bow,  or  the  long 
bow,  till  the  death  of  Richard  I.  who  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  at  the  fiege  of  Limoges  in  Guienne,  which  Hem- 
mingford  mentions  to  have  iffued  from  a  crofs  bow. — 

After  this,  which  happened  in  1 199,  there  appear  not 
upon  record  any  notices  of  archery  for  nearly  150 
years,  when  an  order  was  iffued  by  Edward  III.  in  the 
15th  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  (herives  of  moft  of  the 
Englifti  counties  for  providing  500  white  bows  and  500 
bundles  of  arrows,  for  the  then  intended  war  againft 
France.  Similar  orders  are  repeated  in  the  following 
years  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  (lieriff  of 
Gloucefterfliire  is  directed  to  furnifti  5CO  painted  bows 
as  well  as  the  fame  number  of  white.  The  famous 
battle  of  Creffy  was  fought  four  years  afterwards,  in 
which  our  chroniclers  (late  that  we  had  2800  archers, 
who  were  oppofed  to  about  the  fame  number  of  the 
French,  together  with  a  circumfiance  which  feems  to 
prove,  that  by  this  time  we  ufed  the  long  bow,  whilft 
the  French  archers  (hot  with  the  arbaleft.  The  cir- 
cumftance  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  Previoufly  to  the 
engagement  there  fell  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  is  faid 
to  have  much  damaged  the  bows  of  the  French,  or 
perhaps  rather  the  firings  of  them.  Now  the  long 
bow  (when  unftrung)  may  be  moft  conveniently  cover¬ 
ed,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  rain’s  injuring  it ;  nor  is  there 
fcarcely  any  addition  to  the  weight  from  a  cafe  •, 
whereas  the  arbaleft  is  of  a  moft  inconvenient  form  to 
be  flieltered  from  the  weather.  As  therefore,  in  the 
year  1342,  orders  were  iffued  to  the  (lierives  of  each 
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Archery.  c0'Jn^y  to  provide  50c  bows,  with  a  proper  proportion 
v'— ^  of  arrows,  it  feems  probable  that  thefe  were  long  bows, 
and  not  the  arbaleft. 

At  the  above-mentioned  battle,  the  Englilh  afcribed 
their  victory  chiefly  to  the  archers. — The  battle  of 
Poiftiers  was  fought  A.  D.  1356,  and  gained  by  the 
fame  means. 

Sometimes  the  archers  gained  great  victories  with¬ 
out  even  the  lead  atliftance  from  the  men  at  arms  ;  as 
particularly,  the  deciflve  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Ho- 
mildon,  A.  D.  1402.  In  that  bloody  battle,  the  men- 
at-arms  did  not  ftrike  a  ftroke,  but  were  mere  fpefta- 
r  tors  t^ie  val°ur  ar>d  victory  of  the  archers.  The 
1.463.  earl  of  Douglas,  who. commanded  the  Scotch  army  in 
that  action,  enraged  to  fee  his  men  falling  thick  around 
him  by  Ihowers  of  arrows,  and  trufting  to  the  goodnefs 
of  his  armour  (which  had  been  three  years  in  making), 
accompanied  by  about  eighty  lords,  knights,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  complete  armour,  rulhed  forward,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  Englilh  archers  fword  in-hand.  But  he 
foon  had  reafon  to  repent  his  rafhnefs.  The  Englilh 
arrows  were  fo  lharp  and  ftrong,  and  difeharged  with 
fo  much  force,  that  no  armour  could  repel  them. 
The  earl  of  Douglas,  after  receiving  five  wounds,  was 
made  prifoner  \  and  all  his  brave  companions  were  ei¬ 
ther  killed  or  taken.  Philip  de  Comines  acknowledges, 
what  our  own  writers  affert,  that  the  Englilh  archers 
excelled  thofe  of  every  other  nation  \  and  Sir  John 
Fortefcue  fays  again  and  again, — “  that  the  might  of 
the  realme  of  England  Handy th  upon  archers.”  The 
fuperior  dexterity  of  their  archers  gave  the  Englilh  a 
great  advantage  over  their  capital  enemies  the  French 
and  Scots.  The  French  depended  chiefly  on  their  men- 
at-arms,  and  the  Scots  on  their  pikemen  ;  but  the  ranks 
of  both  were  often  thinned  and  thrown  into  diforder  by 
flights  of  arrows  before  they  could  reach  their  ene¬ 
mies. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  had  feen  and  admired  the 
dexterity  of  the  Englilh  archers,  and  who  was  bimfelf 
an  excellent  archer,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  exercife 
of  archery  among  his  own  fubjefts,  by  whom  it  had 
been  too  much  neglefted.  With  this  view,  he  ridicu¬ 
led  their  awkward  manner  of  handling  their  bows,  in 
his  humorous  poem,  of  Chrifl’s  Kirk  on  the  Green  ; 
and  procured  the  following  law  to  be  made  in  his  firft 
parliament,  A.  D.  1424,  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Scotland  :  “  That  all  men  might  bulk  thame  to  be 
archares  fra  the  be  1 2  years  of  age  ;  and  that  ilk  ten 
punds  worth  of  land  thair  be  made  bow  markes,  and 
fpeciallie  near  paroche  kirks,  quhairn  upon  halie  day  is 
men  mav  cum,  and  at  the  leill  fchute  thryfe  about,  and 
have  ufage  of  arcliarie  ;  and  whafa  ufis  not  archarie.  the 
laird  of  the  land  fal  rais  of  him  a  wedder  j  and  gitf  the 
laird  raifes  not  the  Paid  pane,  the  king’s  fhiref,  or  his 
minifters,  fal  rais  it  to  the  king.”  But  the  untimely 
death  of  that  excellent  prince  prevented  the  effectual 
execution  of  this  law. 

There  is  not  found  any  aft  of  parliament  of  Henry 
V.  in  relation  to  archery,  and  all  the  orders  in  Rymer 
till  the  battle  of  Agincourt  relate  to  great  guns,  from 
which  he  feems  at  firft  to  have  expffted  more  confi- 
derable  advantage  than  from  the  training  of  bowmen. 
It  Ihould  feem,  however,  that  this  f.rt  of  artillery 
from  its  unwieldinefs,  bad  and  narrow  roads,  together 
with  other  defefts,  was  as  vet  but  of  little  ufe  in  mili- 
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tary  operations.  In  the  year  1417  this  king  therefore  Archer}, 
aferibes  his  victory  at  Agincourt  to  the  archers,  and  v~~  1 
direfts  the  flierives  of  many  counties  to  pluck  from 
every  goofe  fix  wing-feathers  for  the  purpofe  of  im¬ 
proving  arrows,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
king. 

In  1421!  though  the  French  had  been  defeated  both 
at  Creffy,  Poiftiers,  and  Agincourt,  by  the  Englilh  ar -  Arckxolo- 
chers,  yet  they  ftill  continued  the  ufe  of  the  crofs  bow ; Sia- 
for  which  reafon,  Henry  \  .  as  duke  of  Normsndv,  con¬ 
firms  the  charters  and  privileges  of  the  balifiarii,  who 
had  been  long  eftablilbed  as  a  fraternity  in  bis  city  of 
Rouen. 

In  the  fifth  of  Edward  IV.  an  aft  pafted,  that 
every  Englilhman,  and  Irilhman  dwelling  with  Eng- 
lilhmen,  fhall  have  an  Englilh  bow  of  his  own  htight, 
which  is  direfted  to  be  made  of  yew,  wych,  hazel,  alh, 
or  awburne,  or  any  other  reafonable  tree  according  to 
their  power.  The  next  chapter  alfo  direfts  that  butts 
(ball  be  made  in  every  townfhip,  which  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  Ihoot  up  and  down  every  feaft  day,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  a  halfpenny  when  they  fhall  omit  this 
exercife. 

In  the  14th  year,  however,  of  this  fame  king,  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  Rymer’s  Fadera,  that  iooo  archers  were  to 
be  fent  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  pay  is  fettled 
at  lixpence  a  day,  which  was  a  conliderable  fum  in  thefe 
times,  when  the  value  of  money  was  lo  much  higher 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  This  circumltance  feems  to  prove, 
very  ftrongly,  the  great  eftimation  in  which  archers 
were  lull  held.  In  tne  fame  year,  Edward,  preparing 
for  a  war  with  France,  direfts  the  fherives  to  procure 
bows  and  arrow's,  “  as  mod  fpecially  requifite  and  ne- 
ceflary.” 

On  the  war  taking  place  with  Scotland,  eight  years 
after  this,  Edward  provides  both  ordnance  and  archery 
fo  that  though  the  ufe  of  artillery  (as  we  now  term  it) 
was  then  gaining  ground,  yet  that  of  the  bow  and  ar¬ 
row  was  not  neglefted. 

Richard  III.  by  his  attention  to  archery,  was  able 
to  lend  iooo  bowmen  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and 
he  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  troops  at  the  "battle  of 
Bofworth. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  however,  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  order  relative  to  gunpowder  or  artillery  ;  w  hillt 
on  the  other  hand,  in  1488,  he  direfts  a  large  levy  of 
archers  to  be  fent  to  Brittany,  and  that  thev  Ihall  be 
reviewed  before  they  embark.  In  the  19th  year  of  his 
reign,  the  fame  king  forbids  the  ufe  of  the  crofs  bow, 
becaufe  “  the  long  bow  had  been  much  ufed  in  this 
realm,  whereby  honour  and  viftory  had  been  gotten  a- 
gainft  outward  enemies,  the  realm  greatly  defended,  and 
much  more  the  dread  of  all  Chriftian  princes  by  reafon 
of  the  fame.” 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  foveral  ftatutes 
were  made  for  the  promotion  of  archerv.  The  8  h 
Eliz.  c.  10.  regulates  the  price  of  bows,  and  the  1  ;th 
Eliz.  c.  14.  enafts,  that  bow  (laves  Ihall  be  brought  in¬ 
to  the  realm  from  the  Hanfe  towns  and  the  Eaifward  ■ 
fo  that  archery  ftill  continued  to  be  an  objeft  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  legiftaiure. 

In  Rymer’s  Fndera  there  is  neither  ftatute  or  pro¬ 
clamation  of  James  I.  on  this  head  ;  but  it  appears  bv 
Dr  Birch’s  life  of  his  fon  (Prince  Henry),  that  at 
eight  years  of  age,  he  learned  to  (hoot  both  with  the 
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Arcbery.  bow  and  gun,  whild  at  the  fame  time  this  prince  had  in 
v— -  his  eftablifnment  an  officer  who  was  dyled  bow  beater. 
The  king  granted  a  feeond  charter  to  the  Artillery 
Company,  by  which  the  powers  they  had  received  from 
Henry  VIII.  were  considerably  extended. 

Charles  I.  appears,  from  the  dedication  of  a  treatife 
entitled  The  Bowman's  Glory,  to  have  been  himfelt  an 
archer  ■,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  he  iffued  a 
commiffion  to  the  chancellor,  lord  mayor,  and  feveral 
of  the  privy  council,  to  prevent  the  fields  near  London 
being  fo  enclofed  as  to  “  interrupt  the  neceffary  and 
profitable  exercife  of  fhooting,”  as  alfo  to  lower  the 
mounds  where  they  prevented  the  view  from  one  mark 
to  another. 

Catharine  of  Portugal  (queen  to  Charles  II.)  feems 
to  have  been  much  pleafed  with  the  fight  at  leaf!  of 
this  exercife  ;  for  in  16" 6,  by  the  contribution  of  Sir 
Eduard  Hungtrford  and  others,  a  filver  badge  for  the 
mailhai  of  the  fraternity  was  made,  weighing  25  oun¬ 
ces,  and  reprefenting  an  archer  drawing  the  long  bow 
(in  the  proper  manner)  to  his  ear,  with  the  following 
infcription  :  Regina  Cetharince  Sagittarii.  The  fup- 
porters  are  two  bowmen,  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
Portugal.  In  1682  there  was  a  mod  magnificent  ca¬ 
valcade  and  entertainment  given  by  the  Finfbury  arch¬ 
ers,  when  they  bellowed  the  titles  of  “  duke  of  Shore¬ 
ditch,”  “  marquis  of  Iflington,”  &c.  upon  the  mod  de- 
ferving.  Charles  II.  was  prefent  upon  this  occafion  $ 
but  the  day  being  rainy,  he  was  obliged  foon  to  leave 
the  field. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1753  targets  were  ere&ed  in  the 
Finfbury  field',  during  the  Ealter  and  Whitfun  holi¬ 
days  ;  when  the  bed  (hooter  was  llyled  Captain  for  the 
enfning  year,  and  the  feeond  Lieutenant. 

Why  this  military  weapon  was  fo  decifive  in  the 
battles  of  former  days,  the  following  reafons  may  be 
fuggeded. 

Before  the  introdudlion  of  fire  arms  the  enemy  could 
only  be  druck  at  a  didance  by  flings,  the  bow  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  or  the  crofs  bow  ;  to  all  which  the  Eng- 
li(h  long  bow  was  infinitely  fuperior.  As  for  flings, 
they  never  have  been  ufed  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  Europe  by  armies  in  the  field  j  nor  does  their  ufe 
indeed  feem  to  have  been  at  all  convenient  or  exten- 
fively  practicable,  for  two  principal  reafons  :  In  the 
fird  place,  (lingers  cannot  advance  in  a  compaCt  body, 
on  account  of  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  this  weapon 
in  its  rotatory  motion  j  in  the  next  place,  the  weight 
of  the  flones  to  be  carried  mud  neceflfarily  impede  the 
(lingers  greatly  in  their  movements.  The  bow  of  the 
ancients  again,  as  reprefented  in  all  their  reliefs,  was  a 
mere  toy  compared  with  that  of  our  ancedors  •,  it  was 
therefore  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Parthians,  whofe  attacks 
(like  thofe  of  the  prefent  Arabs)  were  defultory.  As 
for  the  crofs  bow,  it  is  of  a  mod  inconvenient  form  for 
carriage,  even  with  the  modern  improvements  ;  and,  in 
cafe  of  rain,  could  not  eafily  be  fecured  from  the  wea¬ 
ther.  After  the  fird  (hot,  moreover,  it  could  not  be 
recharged  under  a  confiderable  time,  whild  the  bolts 
■were  alfo  heavy  and  cumberfome.  The  Englifh  long 
bow,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  quiver  of  ar¬ 
rows,  was  eafily  carried  by  the  archer,  as  eafily  fecured 
from  the  rain,  and  recharged  almod  indantaneoufly. 
It  is  not,  therefore  extraordinary,  that  troops,  who  fole- 
ly  ufed  this  mod  effectual  weapon,  (bould  generally  ob¬ 


tain  the  victory,  even  when  oppofed  to  much  more  no-  Archery, 
merous  armies. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  thefe  Ioffes  having  been  ex¬ 
perienced  bv  our  enemies,  mud  have  induced  them 
to  praclife  the  fame  mode  of  warfare. — But  it  is 
thought  that  the  long  bow  was  not  commonly  ufed 
even  in  England  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  when 
the  vitlory  at  Creffy  fufficiently  pioclaimed  the  fupe- 
riority  of  that  weapon.  It  required,  however,  fo  much 
training  before  the  archer  could  be  expert,  that  we 
mud  not  be  furprifed  if  foon  afterwards  this  military 
exercife  was  much  negltdled,  as  appears  by  the  pre¬ 
ambles  of  feveral  ancient  llatutes.  Whild  the  milita¬ 
ry  tenures  fubfifled,  the  fovertign  could  only  call  upon 
his  tenants  during  war,  who  therefore  attended  with 
the  weapons  they  had  been  ufed  to,  and  which  requir¬ 
ed  no  previous  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
li(h  archers  were  obliged  by  adls  of  parliament,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  to  ereft  butts  in  every  parifh,  and  to 
(hoot  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  after  repairing  per¬ 
haps  to  thefe  butts  from  a  confiderable  didance,  whild 
the  expence  of  at  lead  a  yew  bow  is  reprefented  as  be¬ 
ing  a  charge  which  they  were  fcarcely  equal  to.  The 
king  and  parliaments  of  this  country  having  thus  com¬ 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  fuch  training,  the  Englifh  ar¬ 
mies  had  (it  (hould  feem)  the  fame  advantage  over  their 
enemies  as  the  exclufive  ufe  of  fire-arms  would  give  us 
at  prefent. 

It  appears  alfo,  by  what  hath  been  already  dated, 
that  the  long  bow  continued  to  be  in  edimation  for 
more  than  two  centuries  after  gunpowder  was  intro¬ 
duced,  which  probably  arofe  from  mufkets  being  very 
cumberfome  and  unwieldy.  It  is  well  known  that  ra¬ 
pid  movements  are  generally  decifive  of  the  campaign  j 
and  for  fuch  the  archers  were  particularly  adapted,  be- 
caufe,  as  they  could  not  be  annoyed  at  the  fame  di¬ 
dance  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  they  had  fcarcely 
any  occafion  for  armour.  The  flower  of  ancient  ar¬ 
mies  likewife  was  the  cavalry,  againd  which  the  long 
bow  never  failed  to  prevail,  as  man  and  horfe  were  too 
large  objefls  to  be  miffed  :  and  hence  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  French  nobility  who  were  prifoners  at  Creffy, 
Poidliers,  and  Agincourt  ;  for  being  difmounted  (if 
not  wounded)  whild  they  were  alfo  clad  in  heavy  ar¬ 
mour,  they  could  not  make  their  efcape.  The  fame 
reafon  accounts  for  the  Englifh  obtaining  thefe  fignal 
viftories  with  fo  inferior  numbers  ;  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  thus  becoming  prifoners,  the  pther  parts  of  the 
French  army  made  little  or  no  refidance.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  England  the  greated  anxiety  was 
(hown  to  promote  the  exercife  of  this  mod  important 
weapon,  and  that  fo  many  fiatutes  were  made  for  that 
purpofe. 

In  Scotland,  alfo,  little  lefs  attention,  though  ap¬ 
parently  not  with  equal  fuccefs,  was  (hown  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  art.  In  both  kingdoms,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  importers  of  merchandife  (hould 
be  obliged,  along  with  their  articles  of  commerce,  to 
import  a  certain  proportion  of  bows,  bow  daves,  and 
(hafts  for  arrows.  In  both,  every  perfon  was  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  hold  himfelf  provided  in  bows  and  arrows,  and 
was  preferibed  the  frequent  ufe  of  archery.  In  both, 
a  redraint  was  impofed  upon  the  exercife  of  other 
games  and  fports,  led  they  (hould  interfere  with  the 
ufe  of  the  bow  j  for  it  was  intended,  that  people  fliould 
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Auhery.  be  made  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it  as  a  military  weapon,  by 
— v-— ■  ■'  habituating  them  to  the  familiar  exercife  of  it  as  an  in- 
ftrument  of  amufement.  As  there  was  no  material  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  adlivity  and  bodily  ftrength  of  the 
two  people,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  Englilh  and 
Scots  wielded  the  bow  with  no  unequal  vigour  and  dex¬ 
terity  :  but  from  undoubted  hiltorical  monuments  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  former  had  the  fuperiority  ;  of  which  one 
inltance  has  been  already  narrated.  By  the  regulations 
preferibed  in  their  llatute  book  for  the  practice  of  arch¬ 
ery,  we  find  that  the  Englilh  thot  a  very  long  bow, 
thofe  who  were  arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  matu¬ 
rity  being  prohibited  from  Ihooting  at  any  mark  that 
was  not  ditlant  upwards  of  2  20  yards. 

In  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  great  dexterity  as  well  as 
ftrength  feems  to  have  been  requifite.  Though  we  hear 
of  arrows  at  Cheviot  Chafe  which  were  a  yard  long,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  whole  band 
made  ufe  of  fucli,  or  could  draw  them  to  the  head. 
The  regulation  of  the  Irilh  llatute  of  Edward  IV.  viz. 
that  the  bow  thall  not  exceed  the  height  of  the  man, 
is  allowed  by  archers  to  have  been  well  confidered  j 
and  as  the  arrow  Ihould  be  half  the  length  of  the  bow, 
this  would  give  an  arrow  of  a  yard  in  length  to  thofe 
only  who  were  fix  feet  high.  A  Itrong  man  of  this 
fize  in  the  prefent  times  cannot  eafily  draw  above  27 
inches,  if  the  bow  is  of  a  proper  ftrength  to  do  execu¬ 
tion  at  a  confiderable  diltance.  At  the  fame  time  it 
mult  be  admitted,  that  as  our  anceltors  were  obliged  by 
fome  of  the  old  llatutes  to  begin  Ihooting  with  the  long 
bow  at  the  age  of  feven,  they  might  have  acquired  a 
greater  flight  in  this  exercife  than  their  defeendants, 
though  the  latter  Ihould  be  allowed  to  be  of  equal 
ftrength. 

As  the  Ihooting  with  the  long  bow  was  firfl  introdu¬ 
ced  in  England,  and  pradlifed  almolt  exclufively  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  fo  it  hath  occafioned  a  peculiar 
method  of  drawing  the  arrow  to  the  ear  and  not  to 
the  bread.  That  this  is  contrary  to  the  ufage  of  the 
ancients  is  very  clear  from  their  reliefs,  and  from  the 
tradition  of  the  Amazons  cutting  off  one  of  their  paps, 
as  it  occafioned  an  impediment  to  their  (hooting.  The 
Finlbury  archer  is  therefore  reprefented  in  this  attitude 
of  drawing  to  the  ear,  both  in  the  Bowman's  Glory , 
and  in  the  filver  badge  given  by  Catharine  to  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  Company.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
man  named  Topham,  who  exhibited  furprifing  feats  of 
ftrength,  and  who  happened  to  be  at  a  public  houfe 
near  Illington,  to  which  the  Finlbury  archers  reforted 
after  their  exercife.  Topham  confidered  the  long  bow 
as  a  plaything,  only  fit  for  a  child  ;  upon  which  one  of 
the  archers  laid  him  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  he  could  not 
draw  the  arrow  two  thirds  of  its  length.  Topham  ac- 
'cepted  this  bet  with  the  grcatelt  confidence -of  winning  ; 
but  bringing  the  arrow  to  his  bread  indead  of  his  ear, 
he  was  greatly  mortified  by  paying  the  wager,  after 
many  fruitlefs  efforts. 

As  to  the  diflance  to  which  an  arrow  can  be  fhot 
from  a  long  bow  with  the  bed  elevation  of  45  de¬ 
grees,  that  mud  neceffarily  depend  much  both  upon 
the  flrength  and  flight  of  the  archer  ;  but  in  general  the 
diflance  was  reckoned  from  eleven  to  twelve  fcore  yard1'. 
The  butts  for  exercife,  as  above  noticed,  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  diftant  upwards  of  220  yards.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  a  tradition,  that  an  attorney  of  Wigan  in  Lan- 


calhire  (named  Leigh)  (hot  a  mile  in  three  flights  ;  but  /  rcliery. 
the  fame  tradition  Hates,  that  he  placed  himfelf  in  a  — —v~— 
very  particular  attitude,  which  cannot  be*ufed  commun- 
ly  in  this  exercife.  According  to  Neade,  an  archer  miglic 
(hoot  fix  arrows  in  the  time  of  charging  and  difeharging 
one  mulket. 

The  archers  confider  an  arrow  of  from  20  to  24 
drop  weight  to  be  the  bed  for  flight  or  hitting  a 
mark  at  a  confiderable  diflance,  and  that  yew  is  the 
bell  material  of  which  they  can  be  made.  As  to 
the  feathers,  that  of  a  goofe  is  preferred  ;  if  is  alfo 
wiftied,  that  the  bird  Ihould  be  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  that  the  feather  may  drop  of  itfelf.  1  wo 
out  of  three  feathers  in  an  arrow  are  commonly 
white,  being  plucked  from  the  gander-,  but  the  third 
is  generally  brown  or  gray,  being  taken  from  the 
goofe  ;  and,  from  this  difference  in  point  of  colour, 
informs  the  archer  when  the  arrow  is  pn  perly  placed. 

From  this  moft  diftinguilhed  part  therefore  the  whole 
arrow  fometimes  receives  its  name  :  And  this,  by-the- 
by,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  gray  goofe  wing  in 
the  ballad  of  Cheviot  Chafe.  Arrows  were  armed 
anciently  with  flint  or  metal  heads,  latterly  with  heads 
of  iron  ;  of  thefe  there  were  various  forms  and  deno¬ 
minations.  By  an  adl  of  parliament  made  the  7th  of 
Henry  IV.  it  was  enabled,  That  for  the  future  all  the 
heads  for  arrows  and  quarrels  Ihould  be  well  boiled  or 
brafed,  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  fteel  ;  and 
that  every  arrow  head  or  quarrel  Ihould  have  the 
mark  of  the  maker ;  workmen  difobeying  this  order, 
were  to  be  fined  and  imprifoned  at  the  king’s  will, 
and  the  arrow  heads  or  quarrels  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown. 

Arrows  were  reckoned  by  (heaves,  a  Iheaf  confiding  Grofe  on 
of  24  arrows.  They  were  carried  in  a  quiver,  called  Ancent 
alfo  an  arrow  cafe,  which  ferved  for  the  magazine  j  Armour. 
arrows  for  immediate  ufe  were  worn  in  the  giidle. 

In  ancient  times  phials  of  quicklime,  or  rather  cutn- 
buftible  matter,  for  burning  houfes  or  Ibips,  were  fixed 
on  the  heads  of  arrows,  and  (hot  from  long  bows. 

This  has  been  alfo  pradlifed  fince  the  ufe  of  gun¬ 
powder.  Neade  fays,  he  has  known  by  experience, 
that  an  archer  may  (hoot  an  ounce  of  fireworks  upon 
an  arrow  twelve  fcore  yards.  Arrows  with  wildfire, 
and  arrows  for  fireworks,  are  mentioned  among  the 
Acres  at  Newhaven  and  Btrwick,  in  the  lit  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI. 

The  force  with  which  an  arrow  flrikes  an  object  at  a 
moderate  diflance,  may  be  conceived  from  the  account 
given  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  his  journal  j  wherein  he 
fays,  that  100  archers  of  his  guard  thot  before  him  two 
arrows  each,  and  afterwards  altogether  ;  and  that  they 
(hot  at  an  inch  board,  which  fome  pierced  quite  through 
and  (truck  into  the  other  board  ;  divers  pierced  it  quite 
through  with  the  heads  of  their  arrows,  the  board  be¬ 
ing  wtll-feafoned  timber  j  their  diflance  from  the  mark 
is  not  mentioned. 

To  proteft  our  archers  from  the  attacks  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  horfe,  they  carried  long  flakes  pointed  at  both 
ends:  thefe  they  planted  in  the  earth,  (loping  before 
them.  In  the  ill  of  Edward  VI.  350  of  thefe  were  in 
the  (lores  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  under  the  article  of 
archers  flakes ;  there  were  alfo  at  the  fame  time  eight 
bundles  of  archers  flakes  in  Pontefradl  caflle. 

To  prevent  the  bowftring  from  linking  the  left 
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arm,  the  arm  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  fmooth  leather, 
fattened  on  the  outfide  of  the  arm  ;  this  is  called  a 
bracer;  and  to  guard  the  fingers  from  being  cut  by 
the  bowltring,  archers  wore  (hooting  gloves.  Chaucer, 
in  his  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus  defcribes 
an  archer  of  his  day  : 


ARC 


And  he  was  clade  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene, 
A  fheaf  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  keen, 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  full  thriftily  : 

Wei  coude  he  dreffe  his  takel  yewmanly, 

His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe, 

A  not  hed  hadde  he,  with  broune  vifage. 

Of  wood  craft  coude  he  wel  all  the  ufage  } 
Up  on  his  arms  he  had  a  gai  bracer, 

And  by  his  fide  a  fwerd  and  a  bokeler, 

And  on  the  other  fide  a  gaie  daggere 
Harneifed  wel,  and  (harp  as  pointe  of  fpere  : 
A  criflofre  on  his  bread  of  filver  diene, 

A  horn  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene, 
A  foreder  was  lie  fothely  as  I  gefle. 
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powder,  yet  by  the  latter  end 
ry  VIII.  it  feems  to  have  been  partly  confidered  as 
a  padime.  Arthur,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry,  is 
faid  to  have  been  fond  of  this  exercife,  infomuch  that 
a  good  (hooter  was  dyled  Prince  Arthur.  We  are 
alfo  informed,  that  he  pitched  his  tent  at  Mile  End 
in  order  to  be  prefent  at  this  recreation,  and  that 
Henry  his  brother  alfo  attended.  When  the  latter  af¬ 
terwards  became  king,  he  gave  a  prize  at  Windfor  to 
thofe  who  diould  excel  in  this  exercife  ;  and  a  capital 
(hot  having  been  made,  Henry  faid  to  Barlow  (one  of 
his  guards),  “  If  you  dill  ivin,  you  diall  be  duke  over 
all  archers.”  Barlow  therefore  having  fucceeded,  and 
living  in  Shoreditch,  was  created  duke  thereof.  Upon 
another  occafion,  Henry  and  the  queen  were  met  by  200 
archers  on  Shooter’s  hill,  which  probably  took  its  name 
from  their  aflembling  near  it  to  lhoot  at  marks.  This 
king  likewife  gave  the  fird  charter  to  the  Artillery 
Company  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  by  which  they 
are  permitted  to  wear  drefies  of  any  colour  except  pur¬ 
ple  and  fcarlet,  to  (hoot  not  only  at  marks  but  birds,  if 
not  pheafants  or  herons,  and  within  two  miles  of  the 
royal  palaces.  They  are  alfo  enjoined  by  the  fame 
charter  not  to  w'ear  furs  of  a  greater  price  than  thofe  of 
the  martin.  The  mod  material  privilege,  however,  is, 
that  of  indemnification  from  murder,  if  any  perfon  paf- 
fing  between  the  (hooter  and  the  mark  is  killed,  pro¬ 
vided  the  archers  have  fird  called  out  fajl. 

The  following  defcription  of  an  archer,  his  bow,  and 
accoutrement^,  is  given  in  a  MS.  written  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  “  Captains  and  officers  (hould  be 
/kiltul  of  that  mod  noble  weapon,  and  to  fee  that  their 
foldiers  according  to  their  draught  and  drength  have 
good  bowes,  well  nocked,  well  drynged,  every  drvnge 
whippe  in  their  nocke,  and  in  the  myddes  rubbed 
with  wax,  brafer  and  dmting  glove,  fome  fpare  drynges 
trymed  as  aforefaid,  every  man  one  fliefe  of  arrows, 
with  a  cafe  of  leather  defenfible  againd  the  rayne, 
and  in  the  fame  fower  and  twentie  arrowes,  whereof 
eight  of  them  (hould  be  lighter  than  the  refidue,  to 
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gall  or  adoyne  the  enemye  with  the  haildiot  of  light 
arrows,  before  they  (hall  come  within  the  danger  of 
the  harquebufs  (hot.  Let  every  man  have  a  brigan- 
dine,  or  a  little  cote  of  plate,  a  fkull  or  hufkyn,  a 
mawle  of  leade  of  five  foote  in  lengthe,  and  a  pike,  and 
the  fame  hanging  by  his  girdle,  with  a  hook  and  a 
dagger  ;  being  thus  furnifhed,  teach  them  by  rauders 
to  marche,  (hoote,  and  retire,  keepinge  their  faces  up¬ 
on  the  enemy’s.  Sumtyme  put  them  into  great  nov  us¬ 
hers,  as  to  battell  apparteynetb,  and  thus  ufe  them 
often  times  praflifed,  till  they  be  perfe&e  ;  ffor  thofe 
men  in  batted  ne  (kirmidi  can  not  be  fpared.  None 
ether  wreapone  maye  compare  with  the  fame  noble  wea¬ 
pon.” 

The  long  bow,  as  already  obferved,  maintained  its 
place  in  our  armies  long  after  the  invention  of  fire¬ 
arms.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  experienced  fol¬ 
diers  who  were  advocates  for  its  continuance,  and  who 
in  many  cafes  even  preferred  it  to  the  harquebufs  or 
mulket.  King  Charles  I.  tu'ice  granted  fpecial  commif- 
fions  under  the  great  feal  for  enforcing  the  ufe  of  the 
long  bow.  The  fird  was  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign: 
but  this  was  revoked  by  proclamation  four  years  after¬ 
wards,  on  account  of  divers  extortions  and  abufes  com¬ 
mitted  under  fandlion  thereof.  The  fecond,  anno  1633, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  to  William  Neade  and 
his  fon,  alfo  named  William,  wherein  the  former  is  dy- 
led  an  ancient  archer,  who  had  preftnted  to  the  king  a 
warlike  invention  for  uniting  the  ufe  of  the  pike  and 
bow,  feen  and  approved  by  him  and  his  council  of  war  j 
wherefore  his  majedy  had  granted  them  a  commiffion 
to  teach  and  exercife  his  loving  fubjefts  in  the  faid  in¬ 
vention,  which  he  particularly  recommended  the  chief 
officers  of  his  trained  bands  to  learn  and  praftife  ;  and 
the  juftices  and  other  chief  magidrates  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  are  therein  enjoined  to  ufe  every  means  in  their 
power  to  affid  Neade,  his  fon,  and  all  perfons  autho¬ 
rized  by  them  in  the  furtherance,  propagation,  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  uftful  invention.  Both  the  eommiffions  and 
proclamation  are  printed  at  large  in  Rymer.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  earl  of  Eflex  iffued 
a  precept,  dated  in  November  1643,  f°r  furring  up  all 
well  affefted  people  by  benevolence,  towards  the  rai¬ 
ling  a  company  of  archers  -for  the  fervice  of  the  king 
and  parliament. 

Archery  with  the  long  bow  continues  to  be  ufed  as 
a  manly  exercife  by  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Flanders ;  nor  is  it  totally  neglected  in 
Great  Britain,  There  are  feveral  focieties  of  archers 
in  England  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  the  Woodmen  of 
Arden,  and  the  Tcxopholi'.e.  But  the  mod  noted  fo- 
ciety  of  this  kind,  now  exiding,  is 

The  Royal  Company  of  Archers  in  Scotland. — The 
ancient  records  of  this  Company  having  been  dedroyed 
by  fire  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  no 
authentic  traces  of  their  inditution  now  remain.  It  is 
faid  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  commiffioners- 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  for 
enforcing  and  overfeeing  the  exercife  of  archery  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties.  Thofe  commiffioners,  who  were  in 
general  men  of  rank  and  power,  picking  out  amongd 
the  better  fort  of  people  under  their  cognizance  the 
mod  expert  archers,  formed  them  into  a* company,  and 
upon  perilous  occafions  made  a  prefent  of  their  fervices 
to  the  king  as  his  chief  body  guards  5  in  which  fitua- 
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Afcherr.  tion  they  often  diftinguiffied  themfelves  for  their  loyal- 
— - v—  ty,  their  courage,  and  {kill  in  archery.  This  rank  of 

the  king’s  principal  body  guards  the  Royal  Company 
ftill  claim,  within  feven  miles  of  the  metropolis  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Certain  it  is,  that  by  an  a&  of  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland,  in  1677,  this  company  was  recognized  under 
the  name  and  title  of  “  His  Majefty’s  Company  of 
Archers  and  by  the  fame  acl  a  piece  of  plate  of 
the  value  of  20I.  fterling  was  ordered  to  be  given  to 
be  (hot  for  by  them  at  their  annual  parades,  called 
WEAPON Jhawings ,  and  to  be  called  The  King's  Prize. 

At  this  period  the  Royal  Company  confided,  as  it 
does  at  prefent,  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland.  But  their  unfortunate  attachment  to  anti¬ 
revolution  principles,  upon  that  event’s  taking  place, 
put  almoft  a  period  to  their  exigence  :  Their  public  pa¬ 
rades  or  marches  were  difcontinued,  and  the  royal  prize 
was  withheld. 

Upon  the  accefiion  of  Queen  Anne,  tlieir  former 
fplendour  was  revived  ;  and  in  the  year  1703  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  royal  charter,  confirming  in  general  terms  all 
their  former  rights  and  privileges,  and  conferring  others 
upon  them.  But  their  partiality  to  the  family  of  Stuart 
was  at  various  after  periods  the  caufe  of  a  temporary 
profperity  and  decline. 

Thefe  unhappy  differences  of  opinion  having  totally 
fubfided,  the  Royal  Company  are  now  more  numerous 
and  flourifhing  than  ever,  and  perhaps  even  more  dex¬ 
terous  archers.  His  prefent  Majefly,  as  a  mark  of  his 
royal  patronage  and  approbation,  has  been  pleafed  to 
revive  the  royal  prize,  which  for  the  firft  time  was  (hot 
for  upon  the  28th  of  July  1788  by  a  numerous  and  re- 
fpe&able  meeting. 

The  Woodmen  of  Arden  and  the  Toxophilite  have 
lately  been  pleafed  to  admit  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Company  to  the  freedom  of  their  focieties  :  thefe  grants 
have  been  followed  by  reciprocal  diplomas  from  the 
Royal  Company  •,  fo  that  the  three  chief  focieties  of 
archers  in  Britain  may  be  faid  to  be  now  incorporated 
into  one. 

The  prizes  belonging  to  this  Company,  and  which 
are  annually  (hot  for,  are,  1.  A  filver  arrow,  given  by 
the  town  of  Muffelburgb,  which  appears  to  have  been 
(hot  for  as  early  as  the  year  1603.  The  vi&or  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  prizes,  except  the  king’s  prize,  has  the 
cuftody  of  it  for  a  year,  then  returns  it  with  a  medal 
appended,  on  which  are  engraved  any  motto  and  de¬ 
vice  which  the  gainer’s  fancy  dictates.  2.  A  filver 
arrow  given  by  the  town  of  Peebles,  A.  D.  1626.  3.  A 
filver  arrow  given  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  A.  I). 
1709.  4.  A  filver  punch  bowl  of  about  the  value  of 

50I.  made  of  Scottish  filver  at  the  expence  of  the 
Company,  A.  D.  1720.  And,  5.  The  king’s  prize 
above  mentioned,  which  becomes  the  abfolute  property 
of  the  winner.  All  thefe  prizes  are  (hot  for  at  what  is 
termed  Rovers,  the  marks  being  placed  at  the  dillance 
of  185  yards. 

Betides  thefe,  there  is  another  prize  annually  con¬ 
tended  for  at  butt  or  point-blank  dillance,  called  the 
Goo/e.  The  ancient  manner  of  (hooting  for  this  prize 
was,  a  living  goofe.  was  built  in  a  turf  butt,  having 
the  head  only  expofed  to  view  ;  and  the  archer  who 
firft  hit  the  goofe’s  head  was  entitled  to  the  goofe  as  his 
reward.  But  this  cullopj,  on  account  of  its  barbarity, 


has  been  long  ago  laid  afide  ;  and  in  place  of  the  goofe 
head,  a  mark  of  about  an  inch  diameter  is  affixed  upon 
each  butt,  and  the  archer  who  firft  hits  this  mark  is 
captain  of  the  butt  (hooters  for  a  year. 

The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  managed  by  a  prefes 
and  fix  counfellors,  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
whole  members.  The  council  are  veiled  with  the 
power  of  receiving  or  rejedling  the  candidates  for  ad- 
miffion,  and  of  appointing  the  Company’s  officers  civil 
and  military. 

The  Royal  Company  now  confifts  of  above  IOOO 
members,  among  whom  are  moft  of  the  Scottiffi  no¬ 
bility  of  the  firft  diftinefion.  A  number  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  meet  weekly  during  the  fummer  feafon  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  Meadows,  wffiere  they  exercife  themfelves 
in  (hooting  at  butts  or  rovers  :  And  in  the  adjoining 
ground  they  have  a  handfome  building,  ere6ted  within 
thefe  12  years,  with  fuitable  offices,  whither  they  ad¬ 
journ  after  their  exercife,  and  where  they  hold  their 
elections  and  other  meetings  relative  to  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fociety. 

The  uniform  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers  is 
tartan,  lined  with  white,  and  trimmed  with  green  and 
white  fringes  a  white  faffi  with  green  taffels  ;  and  a 
blue  bonnet,  with  a  St  Andrew’s  crofs  and  feathers. 
The  Company  have  two  ftandards.  The  firft  of  thefe 
bears  on  one  fide  Mars  and  Venus  encircled  in  a  wreath 
of  thiftles,  with  this  motto,  “  In  peace  and  war.”  Or» 
the  other,  a  yew  tree,  with  two  men  dreffed  and  equip¬ 
ped  as  archers,  encircled  as  the  former ;  motto,  Dcf 
gloria.  vires.  The  other  ftandard  difplays,  on  one  fide, 
a  lion  rampant  gules,  on  a  field  or,  encircled  with  a 
wreath  ;  on  the  tep,  a  thiftle  and  crown  ;  motto,  Ne¬ 
mo  me  impure  lacejjet.  On  the  other,  St  Andrew  en¬ 
tile  crofs,  on  a  field  argent  ;  at  the  top,  a  crown  5  mot¬ 
to,  Dulce  pro  palria  periculum. 

ARCHES  court,  in  Engliffi  ecclefiaftical  polity, 
is  a  court  of  appeal,  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of 
each  province  ;  whereof  the  judge  is  called  the  dean  of 
‘.he  arches,  becaufe  he  anciently  held  his  court  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  le  bow,  ( Sancia  Maria  de  arcubus ), 
though  all  the  principal  fpiritual  courts  are  now  holden 
at  Doctors  Commons.  His  proper  jurifdiction  is  only 
over  the  13  peculiar  pariffies  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
(hop  in  London- j  but  the  office  of  dean  of  the  arches 
having  been  for  a  long  time  united  with  that  of  the 
archbiftiop’s  principal  office,  he  now,  in  right  of  the 
laft- mentioned  office,  receives  and  determines  appeals 
from  the  fentences  of  all  inferior  ecclefiaftical  courts 
within  the  province.  And  from  him  there  lies  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  king  in  chancery  (that  is,  to  a  court  of  de¬ 
legates  appointed  under  the  king’s  great  leal),  by  fta- 
tute  25th  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  as  fupreme  head  of  the 
Engliih  church,  in  the  place  ot  thebilhop  of  Rome,  who 
formerly  exercifed  this  jurifdiflion ;  which  circum- 
ftance  alone  will  furnifh  the  reafon  why  the  Popifti  cler¬ 
gy  were  fo  anxious  to  feparate  the  fpiritual  court  from 
the  temporal. 

ARCHE  TYPE,  the  firft  model  of  a  work,  which 
is  copied  after  to  make  another  like  it.  Among  mint- 
ers,  it  is  ufed  for  the  ftandard  weight  by  which  the 
others  are  adjufted.  The  archetypal  world,  among 
Platonifts,  means  the  world  as  it  exifted  in  the  idea  of 
God  before  the  vifible  creation. 

ARCHEUS,  (from  {ke  Principal,  chief,  o;  ■ 
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Arch! a co-  firft  mover)  a  fort  of  primum  mobile  fet  up  by  Hel- 
iythus  mont,  to  fuperintend  the  animal  economy,  and  pre- 
Ar^h-1  ^erve  It  is  akin  to  Plato’s  anima  tnutidi.  Hippo- 
■  crates  ufes  the  words  fvcri 5,  to  fignify.  the  former 

healthy  date  before  the  attack  of  the  difeafe. 

APiCHIACOLYTHUS  (from  chief,  and 

UKoXvSot  minified),  an  ancient  dignity  in  cathedral 
churches  :  the  minifters  whereof  were  divided  into  four 
orders  or  degrees,  viz.  priefts,  deacons,  fubdeacons,  and 
acolythi  5  each  of  which  had  their  chiefs.  The  chief 
of  the  acolythi  was  called  archiacotythus. 

ARCH1ATER,  Archiatrus,  properly  denotes 
chief  phyfician  of  a  prince  who  retains  feveral.  The 
word  is  formed  of  «»%>!,  principium,  “  chief  j”  and  i«rgoj, 
medicus,  a  “  phyfician.” 

ARCHIDAPIFER,  (from  and  dapifer , 

“  fewer,”)  or  chief  fewer,  is  a  great  officer  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  is  archidapifer.  The 
palatine  of  the  Rhine  at  one  time  pretended  this  office 
was  annexed  to  his  palatinate  5  but  he  has  lince  de¬ 
fined. 

ARCHIEROSYNES,  in  the  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
high  pried  veded  with  authority  over  the  red  of  the 
prielts,  and  appointed  to  execute  the  more  facred  and 
myderious  rites  of  religion. 

ARCHiG  ALL  US,  in  antiquity,  the  high  pried  of 
Cybele,  or  the  chief  of  the  eunuch  prieds  of  that  god- 
defs,  called  Galli. 

ARCHIGERONTES  (from  and  yi/>uv  o/d'), 

in  antiquity,  the  chiefs  or  maders  of  the  feveral  com¬ 
panies  of  artificers  at  Alexandria.  Some  have  mida- 
ken  the  archigerontes  for  the  arch-prieds  appointed  to 
take  the  confeffion  of  thofe  who  were  condemned  to  the 
mines. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS,  Archiguberneta,  or  Ar- 

CHIGUBERNITES,  in  antiquity,  the  commander  of  the 
imperial  ffiip,  or  that  which  the  emperor  was  aboard  of. 
Some  have  confounded  the  office  of  archigubernus  with 
that  of  prcefeEius  clajfs,  or  admiral,  but  the  former  was 
under  the  command  of  the  latter.  Potter  takes  the  pro¬ 
per  office  of  the  archiguberneta  to  have  been,  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  marine  affairs,  to  provide  commodious  har¬ 
bours,  and  order  all  things  relating  to  the  failing  of  the 
fleet,  except  what  related  to  war. 

ARCHIL,  Archilla,  Rocella,  Orsielle,  is  a 
whitifh  mofs  which  grows  upon  rocks,  in  the  Canary 
and  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  and  yields  a  rich  purple  tinc¬ 
ture,  fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful.  This 
weed  is  imported  to  us  as  it  is  gathered.  Thofe  who 
prepare  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyer,  grind  it  betwixt 
ffones,  fo  as  to  thoroughly  bruife,  but  not  to  reduce  it 
into  powder  j  and  then  moiflen  it  occafionally  with  a 
flrong  fpirit  of  urine,  or  urine  itfelf  mixed  with  quick¬ 
lime  :  in  a  few  days  it  acquires  a  purpliffi  red,  and  at 
length  a  blue  colour.  In  the  firft  it  is  called  Archil ; 
in  the  latter,  Lacmus  or  Litrnafe. 

The  dyers  rarely  employ  this  drug  bv  itfelf,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  dearnefs  and  the  periffiablenefs  of  its  beau¬ 
ty.  The  chief  ufe  they  make  of  it  is,  for  giving  a 
bloom  to  other  colours,  as  pinks,  &c.  This  is  effe<R- 
ed  by  palling  the  dyed  cloth  or  filk  through  hot  wa¬ 
ter  lightly  impregnated  with  the  archil.  The  bloom 
thus  communicated  foon  decay's  upon  expofure  to  the 
air.  Mr  Hellot  informs  us,  that  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  folution  of  tin,  the  drug  gives  a  durable  dye  ; 
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that  its  colour  is  at  the  fame  time  changed  towards  S.  Archil 
leaflet  •,  and  that  it  is  the  more  permanent  in  proper-  || 
tion  as  it  recedes  the  more  from  its  natural  colour.  Archilo- 

Prepared  archil  very  readily  gives  out  its  colour  to  c  u> 
water,  to  volatile  fpirits,  and  to  fpirit  of  wine  j  it  is 
the  fubitance  principally  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  the 
fpirits  of  thermometers.  As  expofure  to  the  air  de- 
ltroys  its  colour  upon  cloth,  the  exclufion  of  the  air  pro¬ 
duces  a  like  effect  in  thefe  hermetically  fealed  tubes, 
the  fpirits  of  large  thermometers  becoming  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  years  colourlefs.  M.  l’Abbe  Nollet  ob- 
lerves  (in  the  French  Memoirs  for  the  year  1742), 
that  the  cclourlefs  fpirit,  upon  breaking  the  tube,  foon 
refumes  its  colour,  and  this  for  a  number  of  times  luc- 
ctffively  •,  that  a  watery  tin<fture  of  archil,  included 
in  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  loll  its  colour  in  three 
days  j  and  that,  in  an  open  deep  veffel,  it  became 
colourlefs  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  retained 
its  colour.  See  COLOUR-Making. 

A  folution  of  archil  in  water,  applied  on  cold  mar¬ 
ble,  ftains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet  or  purpliffi  blue  colour, 
far  more  durable  than  the  colour  which  it  communi¬ 
cates  to  other  bodies.  M.  du  Fay  fays  he  has  feen 
pieces  of  marble  ftained  with  it,  which  in  two  years 
had  fuffered  no  fenlible  change.  It  finks  deep  into  the 
marble,  fometimes  above  an  inch  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fpreads  upon  the  furface,  unlefs  the  edges  bs 
bounded  by  wax  or  other  like  fubftances.  It  feems  to 
make  the  marble  fomewhat  more  brittle. 

Linnaeus  informs  us,  in  the  Swedifh  Tranfa£lions  for 
the  year  1742,  that  the  true  archil  mofs  is  to  be 
found  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  England. 

ARCHILOCHI AN,  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  to 
a  fort  of  verfes,  of  which  Archilochus  was  the  inventor, 
confiding  of  feven  feet  ;  the  four  firff  whereof  are  ordi¬ 
narily  dadlyls,  though  fometimes  fpondees  j  the  three 
lafl  trochees,  as  in  Horace, 

So/vitur  acris  hyems ,  grata  vice  veris  et  Favom. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  mu- 
ficiari,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  cotemporary  with 
Candaules  and  Gyges,  kings  of  Lydia,  who  flourilhed 
about  the  14th  Olympiad,  724  years  before  Chrift. 

But  he  is  placed  much  later  by  modern  chronologifts  j 
viz.  by  Blair  C86,  and  by  Prieflley  660  years,  before 
Chrift. 

He  was  born  at  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  His  fa¬ 
ther  Teleficles  was  of  fo  high  a  rank,  that  he  was  cho- 
fen  by  his  countrymen  to  confult  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phos  concerning  the  fending  a  colony  to  Thafos  :  a 
proof  that  he  was  of  one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  fa¬ 
milies  upon  the  ifland.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have 
fullied  his  birth  by  an  ignoble  marriage  with  a  (lave 
called  Enipo,  of  which  alliance  our  poet  mufician  was 
the  fruit. 

Though  Archilochus  ffiowed  an  early  genius  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  poetry  and  mufic,  thefe  arts  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  going  into  the  army,  like  other  young  men  of 
his  birth  ;  but  in  the  firft  engagement  at  which  he  was 
prefent,  the  young  poet,  like  Horace,  and  like  our  orvn 
Suckling,  loft  his  buckler,  though  he  faved  his  life  by 
the  help  of  his  heels.  It  is  much  cafer,  faid  he,  to  get 
a  new  buckler  than  a  new  exi/ience.  This  pleafantry, 
however,  did  not  fave  his  reputation  ;  nor  could  his 
poetry  or  prayers  prevail  upon  Lycambes,  the  father 
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A  r  -  ’  1 1  o—  of  his  miftrefs,  to  let  him  marry  Ills  daughter,  though 
clius.  (he  had  been  long  promifed  to  him.  After  thefe  mor- 
tifications,  his  life  leems  to  have  been  one  continued 
tiffue  of  difgrace  and  refentment. 

Archilochum  propria  rabies  armavit  larnbo. 

Hor.  Art.  Poet.  79. 

Archilochus,  with  fierce  refentment  warm’d, 

Was  with  his  own  fevere  iambics  arm’d.  Francis. 

The  rage  of  Archilochus  was  proverbial  in  antiquity; 
which  compared  the  provoking  this  fatirift  to  the  tread¬ 
ing  upon  a  ferpent :  A  comparifon  not  very  fevere,  if 
it  be  true  that  Lycambe«,  and,  as  fome  fay,  his  three 
daughters,  were  fo  mortified  by  his  fatire,  as  to  be 
driven  to  the  confolation  of  a  halter. 

In  this  piece,  many  adventures  are  mentioned,  full 
of  defamation,  and  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pu¬ 
blic.  There  were  likewife  many  loofe  paffages  in  it; 
and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  on  account  of  this  fatire 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  laid  a  prohibition  on  his 
*  Val  Max-  yerfes  *. 

Ub.  vL  c.  3.  However,  according  to  Plutarch,  there  is  no  bard  of 
antiquity  by  whom  the  two  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic 
have  been  fo  much  advanced  as  by  Archilochus.  To 
him  is  attributed  particularly  the  fudden  tranfition  from 
one  rhythm  to  another  of  a  different  kind,  and  the 
manner  of  accompanying  thoie  irregular  meafures  upon 
the  lyre.  Heroic  poetry,  in  hexameter  verfe,  feems  to 
have  been  folely  in  ufe  among  the  more  ancient  poets 
and  muGcians  ;  and  the  tranfition  from  one  rhythm  to 
another,  which  lyric  poetry  required,  was  unknown  to 
them  ;  fo  that  if  Archilochus  was  the  firft  author  of 
this  mixture,  he  might  with  propriety  be  ftyled  the 
Inventor  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which,  after  his  time,  became 
a  fpecies  of  verfification  wholly  diftintt  from  heroic. — 
To  him  is  likewife  aferibed  the  invention  of  F.podes. 
See  Erode. 

Our  poet-mufician  is  generally  ranked  among  the 
firft  vigors  at  the  Pythic  games :  and  we  learn  from 
Pindar,  that  his  mufe  was  not  always  a  termagant  ; 
for  though  no  mortal  efcaped  her  rage,  yet  (he  was  at 
times  fufficiently  tranquil  and  pious  to  ditftate  hymns 
in  praife  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  One  in  particular, 
written  in  honour  of  Hercules,  acquired  him  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  all  Greece  ;  for  he  fung  it  in  full  affem- 
bly  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  the  fatisfaefion  of 
receiving  from  the  judges  the  crown  of  viflory  confe- 
crated  to  real  merit.  This  hymn,  or  ode,  was  after¬ 
wards  fung  in  honour  of  every  viclor  at  Olympia,  who 
had  no  poet  to  celebrate  his  particular  exploits. 

Archilochus  was  at  laft  (lain  by  one  Callondax  Co¬ 
rax,  of  the  ifland  of  Naxos  ;  who,  though  he  did  it  in 
fight,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  was  driven  out  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  by  command  of  the  oracle,  for 
having  deprived  of  life  a  man  confecrated  to  the 
Mufes. 

The  names  of  Homer  and  Archilochus  were  equally 
revered  and  celebrated  in  Greece,  as  the  two  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  poets  which  the  nation  had  ever  produced.  This 
appears  from  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia  ;  and  from 
Cicero,  who  ranks  him  with  poets  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 
in  his  Epiftles  tells  us,  that  the  grammarian  Ariftopha- 
nes,  the  moft  rigid  and  ferupulous  critic  of  his  time, 


ufed  to  fay,  that  the  longeft  poem  of  Archilochus  al-  Archima- 
ways  appeared  to  him  the  moft  excellent.  gus 

ARCH  IM  AG  US,  the  high  prieft  of  the  Perfian 
Magi  or  worfhippers  of  fire.  He  refided  in  the  high-  rd('smC" 
eft  fire  temple  ;  which  was  held  in  the  fame  veneration  —  » 

with  them  as  the  temple  of  Mecca  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  Zoroafter  firft  fettled  it  at  Balch  ;  but  after 
the  Mahometans  had  overrun  Perfia  in  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Archimagus  was  forced  to  remove  from  thence 
into  Kerman,  a  province  of  Perfia,  lying  on  the  fouth- 
ern  ocean,  where  it  hath  continued  to  this  day.  Da¬ 
rius  Hyftafpes  took  upon  himfelf  the  dignity  of  Ar¬ 
chimagus  :  fur  Porphyry  tells  us,  he  ordered  before 
his  death,  that,  among  the  other  titles,  it  fliould  be  en¬ 
graven  on  his  monument,  that  he  had  been  Mafler  of 
the  Magi ;  which  plainly  implies  that  he  had  borne 
this  office  among  them,  for  none  but  the  Archimagus 
was  mafter  of  the  whole  fefl.  From  hence  it  feems  to 
have  proceeded,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  were  ever  after 
looked  on  to  be  of  the  facerdotal  tribe,  and  were  always 
initiated  into  the  facred  order  of  the  Magi,  before  they 
took  on  them  the  crown,  and  were  inaugurated  into  the 
kingdom. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
was  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Chriftians  to  what 
we  now  call  an  abbol.  Father  Simon  obferves,  that 
the  word  mandrite  is  Syriac,  and  fignifies  a  folitary 
monk. 

ARCHIMEDES,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
ancient  mathematicians,  was  born  at  Syracufe  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  about  the  year  180  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Hie- 
ro,  king  of  Syracufe,  deemed  it  an  honour  to  have 
this  phiiofopher  for  his  relative  and  friend.  Hiftory 
does  not  inform  us,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
rudiments  of  literature,  but  he  flouriffied  about  50 
yeavs  after  Euclid.  It  is  reported,  that  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Egypt  for  much  of  his  knowledge  ;  but  * 
other  accounts  indicate,  that  he  conferred  more  know¬ 
ledge  than  he  received  from  that  celebrated  nation  ; 
and,  in  particular,  Diodcrus  mentions,  that  Egypt 
was  indebted  to  him  for  the  invention  of  the  ferew- 
pump,  for  drawing  oft'  water.  And  the  fame  author 
narrates,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  other  ufe- 
ful  machines,  which  conveyed  his  fame  to  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  The  following  paffage  from  Livy, 
proves,  that  he  was  dexterous  both  for  the  inventing 
warlike  machines,  and  alfo  for  his  accurate  obferva- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  “  Unicus  fpeflator  caeli 
fiderumque,  mirabilior  tamen  inventor  ac  machina- 
tor  bellicorum  tormentorum,”  &c.  lib.  xxiv.  It  ap- 
pears  alfo,  that  in  Cicero’s  time,  he  had  become  pro¬ 
verbial  for  his  (kill  in  folving  problem-.  In  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  he  informs  him,  that  he  is  now  freed  from 
a  difficulty,  which  he  termed  an  Archimedian  problem, 
lib.  xiii.  ep.  28; 

It  may  perhaps  be  impoffible  diftimflly  to  afeertain 
the  different  inventions  of  this  great  man  ;  but  from 
the  following  paffage,  it  appears  that  he  formed  zglafs 
fphere,  or  fome  kind  of  planetarium ,  which,  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  accuracy,  reprefented  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence  fays  Claudian 

Jupiter,  in  parvo  cum  cerneret  cethera  vitro. 

Rift,  et  ad fuperos  talia  ditto  dedit  ; 


Flue  cine 


Archime¬ 

des. 
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Huccine  mortalis  progreffa  potentia  cures  ? 

Jam  mens  in  fragile  ludetur  orbe  labor. 

Jura  poll ,  rerumque  fdem,  legefque  deorum , 

Ecce  Sijracofius  tranjlulit  arti fenex. 

Inclufus  varus  famu/atur  fpiritus  ajlris , 

Et  verum  cent's  motibus  urget  opus. 

Percurrit  proprium  mentitus  Jignifer  annum. 

Et  fimulata  novo  Cynthia  nienfe  redit. 

Jamque  fuum  volvens  audax  indufria  mundum 
Gaudet,  ct  humana  fidera  mente  regit. 

Quid  falfo  infontem  tonitru  Salmonea  tniror  ? 
Emula  natures  parva  reperta  manus. 
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“  When  in  a  glad’s  narrow  fphere  confin’d, 

Jove  faw  the  fabric  of  th’  Almighty  mind  ; 

He  fmil’d,  and  faid,  ‘  Can  mortals  art  alone 
Oar  heav’nly  labours  mimic  with  their  own  ? 
The  Syracufan’s  brittle  work  contains 
Tli’  eternal  law  that  through  all  nature  reigns. 
Fram’d  by  his  art,  fee  ftars  unnumber’d  burn, 
And  in  their  courfes  rolling  orbs  return  ; 

His  lun,  through  various  figns  defcribe  the  year, 
And  every  month  his  mimic  moons  appear. 

Our  rival’s  laws  his  little  planets  bind, 

And  rule  their  motions  by  a  human  mind  : 
Salmoneus  could  our  thunder  imitate; 

But  Archimedes  can  a  world  create.” 


In  the  following  lines  the  fame  machine  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Ovid. 
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cufe,  were  long  deemed  almoft  incredible  ;  until  the 
after  improvements  in  mechanics  have  demonflrated 
them  practicable.  He  haraffed  the  veflels  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  both  when  they  approached  and  kept  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  city.  When  they  approached,  he 
funk  them  by  means  of  long  and  huge  beams  of  wood  ; 
or,  by  means  of  grappling  hooks  placed  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  levers,  he  hoifted  up  the  veflels  into  the  air,  and 
dalhed  them  to  pieces  either  againft  the  walls  or  the 
rocks.  When  the  enemy  kept  at  a  diftance,  he  em¬ 
ployed  machines  which  threw'  from  the  walls  fucli  a 
quantity  of  ftones  as  (hattered  and  deftroyed  their  vef- 
fels.  In  (hort,  his  mechanical  genius  fupplied  ftrengffi 
and  courage  to  the  city,  and  filled  the  Romans  with 
aftonifhment  and  terror.  Until  Euffon  invented  and 
framed  a  burning  glafs,  compofed  cf  about  400  glafs 
planes,  capable  of  fetting  fire  to  wood  at  the  diftance  of 
200  feet,  and  of  melting  lead  and  tin  at  the  diftance.  of 
1  20  feet,  and  filver  at  the  diftance  of  50  ;  the  account 
of  Archimedes’s  inftrument  for  burning  (hips  at  a  great 
diftance  by  means  of  the  rays  of  the  fun,  was  deemed 
fabulous  and  impoflible. 

But,  however  eminent  for  mechanical  invention, 
he  was  ftill  more  eminent  for  the  invefligation  of  ab- 


Arte  Syracofta  fufpenfus  in  aere  claufo, 

St  at  globus ,  immenfi  parva  fgura  poll. 

Ovid,  Fall.  vi.  277. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  faft,  which  proves  Archime¬ 
des’s  knowledge  in  the  doctrine  of  lpecific  gravity. 
Hiero,  the  king,  having  given  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  wherewith  to  make  a  golden  crown,  and  fufpeft- 
ing  that  the  workmen  had  ltolen  part  of  the  gold  and 
fubftituted  filver  in  its  ftead,  he  applied  to  Archimedes 
to  employ  his  ingenuity  in  detefting  the  fraud.  Rumi¬ 
nating  upon  this  fubjeft  when  he  was  bathing  himfelf, 
he  obferved  that  he  diflodged  a  quantity  of  water 
correfponding  to  the  bulk  of  his  own  body  ;  therefore, 
inftantly  quitting  the  bath  with  all  the  eagernefs  natu¬ 
ral  to  an  inventive  mind  upon  a  new  difcovery,  he  run 
into  the  flreets  naked,  crying,  Ev^kx  !  E v^y.u  !  /  have 
found  it  out!  I  have  found  it  out  !  1  lien  taking  one  mafs 
of  gold  and  another  of  filver,  each  equal  in  weight  to 
the  crown  ;  he  carefully  obferved  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  they  alternately  difplaced,  when  introduced  in 
the  fame  veflel  full  of  water.  Next  he  afcertained  how 
much  water  was  difplaced  by  the  crown  when  put  into 
the  fame  veflel  full  of  water  ;  and,  upon  comparing 
the  three  quantities  together,  lie  afcertained  the  exaft 
proportions  of  gold  and  filver,  of  which  the  crown  was 
compofed. 

Archimedes  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers.  His  celebrated  faying  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  lever  has  been  often  repeated,  “  Give 
me  a  place  to  ftand  upon,  and  I  will  move  the  earth.” 
In  order  to*  (hew  Hiero  the  effeft  of  mechanical 
powers,  it  is  faid,  that  aided  by  ropes  and  pulleys,  he 
drew  towards  him  a  galley,  which  lay  on  the  ftiore 
manned  and  loaded  :  but  the  difplays  of  his  mechani¬ 
cal  (kill  mentioned  by  Marc  llus  at  the  fiege  of  Syra- 


Archime- 

des. 


draft  truths  ;  and  the  formation  of  conclufive  demon- 


ftrations  in  the  branches  of  pure  geometry.  Plutarch 
alfo  mentions,  that  .Archimedes  himfelf  efteemed  me¬ 
chanical  invention  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  thofe 
fpeculations  which  convey  irrefiftible  conviftion  to  the 
mind.  His  geometrical  works  afford  numerous  proofs 
of  his  fuccefs  in  this  field  of  fcience.  It  is  reported, 
that  he  was  often  fo  deeply  engaged  in  mathematical 
fpeculations,  as  both  to  negleft  his  food  and  the  care 
of  his  perfon  ;  and  at  the  bath  he  would  fometimes 
draw  geometrical  figures  in  the  allies,  and  fometimes 
upon  his  own  body  when  it  was  anointed,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  that  time.  He  valued  himfelf  fo  much 
upon  the  difcovery  of  the  ratio  between  the  fphere  and 
the  containing  cylinder,  that,  indifferent  to  all  his  other 
inventions,  he  ordered  his  friends  to  engrave  upon  his 
tomb  a  cylinder  containing  a  fphere,  with  an  infcription 
explanatory  of  its  nature  and  ufe. 

It  mud  be  extremely  painful  to  every  humane  mind, 
but  particularly  to  every  lover  of  philofophic  merit,  to 
learn,  that  when  Syracufe  was  taken  by  florin,  he, 
being  ignorant  of  that  faft,  was  run  through  the  body, 
when  engaged  in  drawing  a  geometrical  figure  upon 
the  fand.  As  Marcellus  had  given  exprefs  orders  that 
botli  his  perfon  and  his  houfe  fhould  be  held  facred  ; 
this  appears  to  have  happened  through  ignorance,  and 
therefore  removes  a  great  part  of  the  odium  from  the 
Roman  name.  This  mournful  event  happened  in  the 
I42d  Olympiad,  or  212  years  before  the  Chrillian  era. 
Marcellus,  in  the  midft  of  his  triumphant  laurels,  la¬ 
mented  the  death  of  Archimedes,  conferred  upon  him 
an  honourable  burial,  and  took  his  furviving  relations 
under  his  proteftion  ;  but  greater  honour  was  confer¬ 
red  upon  him  when  the  philofopher  of  Arpinum,  140 
years  after,  went  in  fearch  of  his  Inng-neglefted  tomb. 
Hence,  fays  Cicero,  “  I  diligently  fought  to  difcover 
the  fepulchre  of  Archimedes,  which  the  Syracufans 
had  totally  neglefted,  and  fuffered  to  be  overgrown 
with  thorns  and  briers.  Recollefting  fome  verfes, 
faid  to  be  infcribed  on  the  tomb,  which  mentioned, 
that  on  the  top  was  placed  a  fphere  with  a  cylinder. 
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&rchime-  leaked  round  me  upon  every  objcCl  at  the  Agrigen- 
de-.  tine  gate,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  dead.  At 
■“"V— ]aft  I  obferved  a  little  column  which  juft  rofe  above 
tlie  thorns,  upon  which  was  placed  the  figure  of  a 
fphere  and  cylinder.  ‘  This,1  faid  I  to  the  Syracufan 
nobles  who  were  with  me,  ‘  This  muft,  I  think,  be 
what  I  am  feeking.1  9everal  perfons  were  immedi¬ 
ately  employed  to  clear  away  the  weeds,  and  lay 
open  the  fpot.  As  foon  as  a  paflage  was  opened,  we 
drew  near,  and  found  on  the  oppofite  bafe  the  in- 
feription,  with  nearly  half  the  latter  part  of  the  verfes 
worn  away.  Thus  would  this  moft  famous,  and  for¬ 
merly  moft  learned,  city  of  Greece  have  remained  a 
ftranger  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  moft  ingenious  ci¬ 
tizens,  had  it  not  been  difeovered  by  a  man  of  Arpi- 
num.” 

Several  works  of  this  moft  celebrated  mathematician 
have  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time.  Of  abftradl  geometry 
we  have  a  treatife  “  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,”  an¬ 
other  “  on  the  Dimenfion  of  the  Circle,  or  the  Propor¬ 
tion  between  the  Diameter  and  the  Circumference  ;  on 
Obtufe  Conoids  and  Spheroids;  on  Spiral  Lines  ;  and 
on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola.”  Of  his  mechanics 
Archimedes  has  left  a  “  Treatife  on  Equiponderants, 
or  Centres  of  Gravity  ;”  and  in  hydroftatics,  a  “  Trea¬ 
tife  concerning  Bodies  floating  on  Fluids  ;”  and  a  geo¬ 
metrical  piece,  entitled  AJfumpta  or  Lemmata.  His 
other  works  are  either  loft  or  remain  unpublilhed. 
{Gen.  Bing.) 


ARCHIPELAGO,  in  Geography,  a  general  term  Arehipe* 
fignifying  a  fea  interrupted  with  iflands;  it  is  however  1®K° 
more  efpecially  applied  to  that  lying  between  Europe  ArchireA 
and  Afia,  which  contains  the  iflands  anciently  called  . 

Cyclades  and  Sporades.  See  thefe  two  words. 

ARCHIPHER  ACIT7E,  minifters  in  the  Jewifh  fy- 
nagogues  appointed  to  read  and  interpret  the  Perakim, 
or  titles  and  heads  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

ARCHPRESBYTER,  or  Archpriest, a  prieft  efta- 
bliihed  in  fome  diocefes  with  afuperioritv  over  the  reft. 

He  was  anciently  chofen  out  of  the  college  of  prelbyters 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  biftiop.  Thefe  arch  prelbyters 
were  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  deans  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  churches,  as  the  college  of  prelbyters  anfwers  to 
the  chapter.  See  Presbyter. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS,  the  chief  of  the  fyna- 
gogue  ;  the  title  of  an  officer  among  the  Jews,  who 
prefided  in  their  fynagogues  and  affemblies.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  officers  was  not  fixed,  nor  the  fame  in  all 
places ;  there  being  70  in  fome,  and  in  others  only 
one.  They  are  fometimes  called  princes  of  the  fyna- 
gogue,  and  had  a  power  of  excommunicating  fuch  as 
deferved  that  punifhment. 

ARCHITECT,  a  perfon  {killed  in  architecture,  or 
the  art  of  building ;  who  forms  plans  and  defigns  for 
edifices,  conducts  the  work,  and  directs  the  feveral  ar¬ 
tificers  employed  in  it.  The  word  is  derived  from 
princeps ,  and  sixruv,  faber ,  “  workman ;”  q.  d. 
ths  principal  workman. 
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TN  the  utmoft  latitude  of  the  word,  fignifies  the  art  of 
*  building  in  general  ;  but  the  term  is  moft  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  only  to  the  conftru&ion  of  fuch  buildings  as 
are  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  civil  life,  fuch  as  houfes, 
churches,  halls,  bridges,  porticos,  &c. 

Hi/lory  of  Architecture. 


1 

Materials 
Srft  u fed  in 
building. 


The  origin  of  this  art,  like  that  of  moft  others,  is 
totally  unknown.  We  are  allured,  however,  that  it  is 
"as  old  as  Cain  :  for  Mofes  tells  us  that  he  built  a  city  ; 
though  what  were  the  materials,  or  how  the  buildings 
were  conftru&ed,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  faid,  that  the  firft  materials  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  were  branches  and  twigs  of  trees,  wherewith  men 
conftru&ed  huts ;  fuch  as  the  wigwams  in  ufe  among 
the  American  Indians  at  prefent.  This,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  difputable.  The  natural  lfielter  afforded  by  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  fides  of  mountains  or  rocks,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  would  much  more  readily  fuggeft  the  idea  of 
uling  Hones  and  earth  as  materials  for  building  houfes. 
Indeed,  confidering  that  tents  were  not  invented  before 
the  days  of  Jabal,  Tubal  Cain’s  brother,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  fuch  temporary  houfes  as  the  Indian  wig¬ 
wams  were  not  originally  known  ;  otherwife  the  me¬ 
thod  of  covering  poles  with  the  Ikins  of  beafts,  inftead 
of  fmall  branches  or  twigs,  muft  very  foon  have  taken 
place.  Thefe  temporary  houfes  feem  to  have  come  in¬ 
to  ufe  only  when  men  began  to  lead  an  idle  wandering 
You  II.  Part  II. 


life,  like  the  Tartars,  and  could  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  conftru&ing  durable  habitations  in  every  place  where 
they  were  obliged  to  wander  with  their  cattle;  and  Ja¬ 
bal  perhaps  from  them  took  the  bint  of  making  portable 
houfes  or  tents.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  no  nations, 
except  thofe  who  are  in  a  perpetually  unfettled  Hate, 
make  ufe  of  fuch  wretched  materials.  Even  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  human  race  has  appeared  in  the  rudeft 
form,  they  were  no  fooner  collected  into  great  bodies 
under  the  emperors  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  than  ftonc 
buildings  began  to  be  ere&ed. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  origin  of  ar- 
chite&ure  in  any  Angle  nation  ;  but  in  every  nation, 
when  the  inhabitants  began  to  leave  off  their  favage 
way  of  life,  and  to  become  civilized :  and  if  there  is 
any  nation  to  be  found  which  hath  been  always  in  a  ci¬ 
vilized  Hale,  we  may  be  affured  that  architecture  bath 
always  had  an  exiftance  there.  But  whatever  may  be 
in  this,  the  origin  of  regular  buildings  hath  been  de¬ 
duced  from  the  conftru&ion  of  the  meanelt  huts  in  a 
very  natural  and  plaufible  manner  by  feveral  authors. 

“  Anciently  (fays  Vitruvius)  men  lived  in  woods, 
and  inhabited  caves ;  but  in  time,  taking  perhaps  ex¬ 
ample  from  birds,  who  with  great  induftrv  build  their  - 
nelts,  they  made  themfelves  huts.  At  firft  they  made  Primitive 
thefe  huts,  very  probably,  of  a  conic  figure  ;  becaufe  huts* 
that  is  a  figure  of  the  fimpleft  ftru&ure  ;  and,  like  the  xxxvir 
birds,  whom  they  imitated,  compofed  them  of  branches  f,g.  i, 
of  trees,  fpreading  them  w  ide  at  the  bottom,  and  join- 
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ing  them  in  a  point  at  the  top  •,  covering  the  whole 
with  reeds,  leaves,  and  clay,  to  fcreen  them  from  tem- 
-  pelts  and  rain. 

Their  im-  “  But  finding  the  conic  figure  inconvenient  on  ac- 
provement.  count  of  its  inclined  fides,  they  changed  both  the  form 
and  conftruftion  of  their  huts,  giving  them  a  cubical 
figure,  and  building  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

Fig-  2.  Having  marked  out  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  the 
hut,  they  fixed  in  the  ground  feveral  upright  trunks 
of  trees  to  form  the  fides,  filling  the  intervals  between 
them  with  branches  clofely  interwoven  and  covered 
with  clay.  The  fides  being  thus  completed,  four  large 
beams  were  placed  on  the  upright  trunks  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  well  joined  at  the  angles,  kept  the  fides  firm,  and 
likewife  ierved  to  fuj.purt  the  covering  or  roof  of  the 
building,  compofed  of  many  joifts,  on  which  were  laid 
feveral  beds  of  reeds,  leaves,  and  clay. 

“  Infenfibly  mankind  improved  in  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  invented  methods  to  make  their  huts  lafting 
and  handfome  as  well  as  convenient.  They  took  off 
the  bark,  and  other  unevenneffes,  from  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  that  formed  the  fides :  railed  them,  probably  above 
the  dirt  and  humidity,  on  Hones  5  and  covered  each 
of  them  with  a  flat  Hone  or  Hate,  to  keep  off  the  rain. 
The  fpaces  between  the  ends  of  the  joilts  were  clofed 
with  clay,  wax,  or  fume  other  fubftance  ;  and  the  ends 
of  the  joifts  covered  with  thin  boards  cut  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  triglyphs.  The  pofition  of  the  roof  was  like¬ 
wife  altered  :  for  being,  on  account  of  its  flatnefs,  un¬ 
fit  to  throw  off  the  rains  that  fell  in  great  abundance 
during  the  winter  feafon,  they  railed  it  in  the  middle  •, 
giving  iL  the  form  of  a  gable  roof,  by  placing  rafters  on 
the  joifts,  to  fupport  the  earth  and  other  materials  that 
compofed  the  covering. 

p,-,  3  “  From  this  fimple  conftrudlion  the  orders  of  archi- 

tedlure  took  their  rife.  For  when  buildings  of  w'ood 
were  fet  afide,  and  men  began  to  erefl  folid  and  ftate- 
ly  edifices  of  ftone,  they  imitated  the  parts  which  ne- 
ceflity  had  introduced  into  the  primitive  huts  •,  info- 
much  that  the  upright  trees,  with  the  ftones  at  each 
end  ol  them,  were  the  origin  of  columns,  bales,  and  ca>- 
pitals,  and  the  beams,  joifts,  rafters,  and  ftrata  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  formed  the  covering,  gave  birth  to  archi¬ 
traves,  frizes,  triglyphs,  and  cornices,  with  the  corona, 
the  mutules,  the  modillions,  and  the  dentils. 

“  The  firft  buildings  were  in  all  likelihood  rough 
and  uncouth  ;  as  the  men  of  thole  times  had  neither 
experience  nor  tools  :  but  when,  by  long  experience 
and  reafoning  upon  it,  the  artifts  had  eftablifned  cer¬ 
tain  rules,  had  invented  many  inftruments,  and  by  great 
practice  had  acquired  a  facility  in  executing  their  ideas, 
they  made  quick  advances  towards  perfection,  and  at 
length  difcovered  certain  manners  of  building,  which 
fucceeding  ages  have  regarded  with  the  higheft  venera¬ 
tion.” 

State^of  ar-  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Affyrians,  and  Per- 
cliitedturc  fians,  this  art  was  carried  to  an  incredible  length, 
among  the  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  fuch  flruftures  as  would 
Egyptians,  exceed  the  power  of  the  mod  potent  monarch  on  earth 
to  raife  at  this  day.  The  largeft  of  thefe,  according 
to  the  account  of  M.  Goguet,  is  near  500  feet  high, 
and  contains  313,590  folid  fathoms.  It  is  compofed 
of  ftones  enormouflv  large  j  many  of  them  being  30 
feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  three  in  breadth  ;  and 
all  this  huge  mafs  of  building  was  coated  over  with 
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fquare  flags  of  marble. — The  ftruflure  called  the  laby¬ 
rinth,  in  the  fame  country,  according  to  Herodotus, 
who  faw  it,  excelled  every  thing  which  he  could  have 
conceived  from  the  imagination  either  of  himfelf  or 
others.  Within  the  fame  circuit  of  walls  they  had  en- 
clofed  3000  halls,  1  2  of  which  were  of  a  Angular  form 
and  beauty  ;  and  of  thefe,  half  were  above,  and  half 
below  ground  j  and  the  W’hole  was  terminated  by  a  py¬ 
ramid  40  fathoms  high.  All  this  prodigious  mafs  of 
building  was  compofed  of  white  marble,  and  the  walls 
were  adorned  with  engravings. — The  obelifks  w’ere  not 
lefs  aftonilhing  ;  the  largeft  of  them  being  entire  pieces 
of  granite,  no  lefs  than  180  feet  high. — Near  Andera, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  gray  gra¬ 
nite,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  fupporied  by  columns  of 
fuch  thicknefs,  that  four  men  can  icarcely  fathom  them. 

The  ceilings  themfelves  are  compofed  of  ftones  of  the 
fame  kind,  fix  or  feven  feet  in  breadth  and  18  feet  in 
length.  The  grand  hall  is  112  feet  long,  60  high,  and 
58  broad.  The  roof  of  the  whole  edifice  is  a  terrace, 
on  which  the  Arabs  formerly  built  a  very  large  village, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  5 

Among  the  Babylonians  and  Perfians,  too,  fuch  im-  Among  tin 
menfe  piles  of  building  have  been  raifed,  as  appear  ut- £>ak)lon'- 
lerly  inconceivable  and  incredible  to  many  modern  au-  perfiailS, 
thors,  where  their  former  grandeur  is  not  demonftrable 
by  ruins  vifible  at  this  day.  The  ruins  of  Perfepolis, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Perfia,  were  fo  ftupenduus  in  the 
time  of  Avicenna  the  Arab  phyfician,  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  could  not  believe  fuch  ftrudlures  poflible  to  be 
credit'd  but  by  evil  fpirits.  Of  their  extraordinary 
magnificence,  indeed,  we  may  have  fome  idea  from  the 
account  of  the  ftaircafes  belonging  to  the  palace.  The 
remains,  fome  time  ago,  confifted  of  95  fieps  of  white 
marble,  fo  broad  and  flat,  that  I  2  horfes  might  conve¬ 
niently  go  up  abreaft. 

In  theft  vaft  ftrudlures,  however,  the  nations  of  whom  Their 
we  fpeak  feem  to  have  regarded  the  greatnefs,  rather  buildings 
than  the  elegance  or  ufefulnefs  of  their  works.  In  themore  re- 
pyramids  and  obelilks  of  Egypt  this  is  exceedingly  j-Q^o-eat- 
confpicuous  •,  but  whether  it  was  fo  in  the  labyrinth  orne{-sthan 
in  the  palace  at  Thebes  above  mentioned,  it  is  impof- elegance, 
fible  to  determine,  unlefs  the  buildings  were  entire,  and 
we  knew  for  what  purpofe  they  had  been  defigned.  If 
the  kings  who  built  the  pyramids  defigned  to  immor¬ 
talize  their  memories  by  building,  they  certainly  could 
not  have  fallen  upon  any  thing  more  proper  for  this 
purpofe  ;  though  even  in  this  they  have  fomebow  or 
other  failed,  the  names  of  thofe  who  ere£led  them  not 
being  certainly  known  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  ^ 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  ancient  Affy-  rgnorant  oi 
rians  nor  Babylonians  knew'  the  method  of  conftrudl-tlie  ufe  of 
ing  arches.  The  roofs  of  all  their  halls  w'ere  flat,  and  awhes, 
covered  with  prodigioufly  large  ftones,  fome  of  them 
fo  big  as  to  cover  a  whole  room  fingly.  Their  manner 
of  building  was  alfo  quite  deftitute  of  what  is  now 
called  tafie ;  the  columns  were  ill  proportioned,  and 
their  capitals  executed  in  the  pooreft  manner  imagin¬ 
able.  This  was  obferved  by  the  Greeks,  who  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  proportions  formerly  ufed,  and  were 
the  inventors  of  three  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  g 
viz.  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  “  Anciently  all(j  Ofpro„ 
(fays  Vitruvius)  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pro-portioning 
portioning  the  various  parts  of  a  building  :  they  ufed  columns, 
columns  j  but  they  cut  them  at  hazard,  without  rules, 

without  . 
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without  principles,  and  without  having  any  attention 
to  the  proportions  which  they  ought  to  give  them  : 
9  they  placed  them  likewife  without  any  regard  to  the 

Origin  of  other  parts  of  the  edifice.  Darus,  fon  of  Helen  and 
rhe  Doric  grandfon  of  Deucalion,  having  caufed  a  temple  to  be 
larder.  built  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  that  edifice  was 
found  by  chance  to  be  conftrudled  according  to  the 
tafte  and  proportions  of  the  order  which  afterwards 
they  called  Doric.  The  form  of  this  building  having 
appeared  agreeable,  thev  conformed  to  it  in  the  con- 
ftruflion  of  edifices  which  they  afterwards  had  to 
build. 

“  About  the  fame  time,  the  Athenians  fent  into  A- 
fia  a  colony  under  the  condu&  of  Ion,  nephew  of  Do- 
rus  :  this  undertaking  had  verv  good  fucceE.  Ion 
feized  on  Caria,  and  there  founded  many  cities  :  thefe 
new  inhabitants  thought  to  build  temples.  They  pro¬ 
posed  for  a  model  that  of  Juno  at  Argos  :  but,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  give  to  the 
columns,  and  in  general  to  the  whole  edifice,  they 
fought  for  rules  capable  of  regulating  their  operation. 
Thefe  people  wanted,  in  making  their  columns  iuffi- 
ciently  llrong  to  fupport  the  whole  edifice,  to  render 
them  at  the  lame  time  agreeable  to  the  fight.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  thought  to  have  given  it  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  that  they  found  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the 
reft  of  his  body.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  foot 
made  a  fixth  part  of  the  human  height :  in  confluence, 
they  gave  at  firft  to  a  Doric  column,  taking  in  its  cha¬ 
piter,  fix  of  its  diameters;  that  is  to  fay,  they  made  it 
fix  times  as  high  as  it  was  thick  :  afterwards  they  added 
to  it  a  feventh  diameter. 

Ofthelo-  “  This  new  order  of  architecture  was  not  long  in 
nic.  giving  birth  to  a  fecond  :  they  would  immediately  go 

beyond  the  firft  invention.  The  lonians  tried  to 
throw  ftill  more  delicacy  and  elegance  into  their  edifi¬ 
ces.  They  employed  the  fame  method  which  thev  had 
before  put  in  practice  for  the  corapofition  of  the  Doric 
order  :  but  inftead  of  taking  for  a  model  the  body  of  a 
man,  the  lonians  were  regulated  bv  that  of  a  woman. 
With  a  view  to  make  the  columns  of  this  new  order 
more  agreeable  and  more  pleafing,  they  gave  them 
eight  times  as  much  height  as  they  had  diameter. 
They  alio  made  channellings  all  along  the  trunk,  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  folds  of  the  robes  of  women  :  the  volutes  of 
the  chapiter  reprefented  that  part  of  the  hair  which 
hung  in  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  The  lonians 
added,  laftly,  to  thefe  columns  a  bafe,  which  was  not 
in  ufe  in  the  Doric  order.”  According  to  Vitruvius, 
thefe  bafes  were  made  in  the  manner  of  twilled  cords, 
as  a  kind  of  cafe  for  the  columns.  This  order  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  was  called  Ionic,  from  the  name  of  the  people 
who  had  invented  it. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Vitruvius  of  the  origin 
of  improvements  in  the  proportion  of  columns.  Had 
thefe  improvements,  however,  exifted  in  fuch  early 
times,  Homer,  who  was  greatly  pofterior  to  them,  would 
certainly  have  made  mention  of  fomething  of  that  kind  ; 
but  in  all  his  writings  he  gives  us  no  account  of  any 
ii  thing  like  a  column  of  ftone,  but  ufes  a  word  which 
.Hints of im- would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  his  columns  were 
I  [Movement  nothing  more  than  bare  ports. 

E taken  from  ^  *5  remarkable,  that  improvements  in  architedure 
Solomon’s  did  not  take  place  in  any  nation  till  after,  or  about,  the 
temple.  time  that  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 


E  C  T  U  R  E. 

The  grandeft  buildings  erecled  among  the  Aflyrians 
feem  to  have  owed  their  exiftence  to  this  monarch  ;  and 
it  can  fcarce  be  imagined  that  he  would  not  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  architeClure  of  Solomon’s  temple,  to 
which,  by  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem,  he  had  full  accef*. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the  dimenfions  of  the  two 
pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  fet  up  by  Solomon,  very  nearly 
correfpond  with  thole  of  the  Doric  order,  firft  invented 
bv  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally  came  from  their 
colonies  fettled  in  Ana  Minor.  The  height  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  pillars,  without  the  chapiter,  was  iS  cubits; 
that  of  the  chapiter  itfelf  was  five  cubits  ;  the  circum¬ 
ference  was  12  cubits;  from  whence,  according  to  the 
Scripture  language,  we  mav  reckon  the  diameter  to 
have  been  exadlv  four  cubits.  Had  they  been  a  fingle 
cubit  higher,  thev  would  have  been  precifely  of  the 
fame  height  with  columns  of  the  original  Doric  order. 

We  do  not  indeed  mean  to  afiert,  that  this  famous  tem¬ 
ple  gave  a  model  of  architedure  to  the  whole  world  ; 
although  it  is  fcarce  conceivable  but  imitations  of  it,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  known,  muft  have  taken  place  among 
manv  nations. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  defeds,  however,  the  E- Egyptian 
gvptian  buildings  undoubtedly  had  an  air  of  vaft  gran- banqueting 
detfr  and  magnificence,  if  we  may  credit  the  defeription  fc0111  he* 
given  of  one  of  their  banqueting  rooms  by  Vitruvius. 

The  ufual  fize  of  one  of  thefe  rooms  was  irom  ICO  to 
150  feet  in  length,  and  its  breadth  fomewhat  more 
than  half  its  length.  At  the  upper  end,  and  along  the 
two  fides,  they  placed  rows  of  pillars  tolerably  well 
proportioned  to  one  another,  though  not  of  any  regu¬ 
lar  order  ;  and  at  the  lower  part  they  made  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  fpacious  entrance  :  this,  with  its  ornaments, 
feems  to  have  taken  up  one  end  of  the  building  entire. 

We  are  not  told  that  there  were  any  pillars  there  ; 
though  perhaps  they  placed  two  or  more  toward  the 
angles  on  each  fide,  for  uniformity,  the  central  fpace 
being  enough  for  an  entrance  in  the  grandeft  and  moll 
auguft  manner.  Thofe  rows  of  columns  were  fet  at  a 
diftance  from  the  wa!l,  forming  a  noble  portico  along 
the  two  fides  and  upper  end  of  the  building.  Upon  the 
pillars  was  laid  an  architrave  ;  and  from  this  was  carried 
up  a  continued  wall  with  three  quarter  columns,  an- 
fwering  directly  to  thofe  below,  and  in  proportion  one- 
fourth  fmaller  in  all  their  parts.  Between  thefe  three 
quarter  columns  were  placed  the  windows  for  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  building.  From  the  tops  of  the  lower  pillars  to 
the  wall  was  laid  a  floor  ;  this  covered  the  portico  over¬ 
head  within,  and  made  on  the  outfide  a  platform,  which 
was  furrounded  by  a  corridor  with  rails  and  ballufters. 

This  was  terraced,  and  ferved  as  a  plain  for  people  to 
walk  on ;  and  from  this  they  could  look  through  the 
windows  down  into  the  room.  To  this  terrace  there 
was  no  covering  required,  as  the  Egyptians  were  in  no 
fear  of  rain.  The  Egyptians  decorated  this  fort  of 
building  with  ftatues  ;  and  no  kind  of  ornament  could 
anfwer  it  fo  well,  as  the  light  cannot  fall  upon  ftatues 
to  fuch  advantage  in  any  diredion,  as  when  it  comes 
from  above,  in  fuch  a  regular,  proportioned,  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  manner.  » 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  among  the  an-  Ancient  ar¬ 
dent  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Babylonians,  the  vaft  chiteefturr 
llrength  and  extent  of  their  buildings  feems  to  have  ^uPe”or  ,n 
been  what  they  chiefly  valued  ;  and  in  this  they  cer- 
tainly  as  much  excelled  the  Greeks  and  modern  nations, 
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as  the  latter  excel  them  'in  the  beautiful  proportion 
and  elegance  of  their  druftures.  There  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  however,  fome  modern  authors,  who  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  ar.cients  of  what  is  jullly  their  due,  and 
will  have  every  thing  to  be  exaggerated  which  feems 
beyond  the  power  of  modern  prince-  to  accomplith.  In 
this  way  M.  Goguet  remarkably  dillinguilhes  himfelf ; 
and  that  without  giving  any  reafon  at  all,  but  merely 
that  he  takes  it  into  his  head.  Speaking  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  ancient  Babylon,  “  All  thefe  works  (fays  he), 
fo  marvellous  in  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  extremely  exaggerated  by  the  authors 
who  have  fpoken  of  them.  How  can  we  conceive,  in 
eifeifl,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  could  have  been  318 
feet  high,  and  81  in  thieknefs,  in  a  compafs  of  near 
ten  leagues  To  this  we  may  eafily  reply,  that  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  immenfe  wall  which  di¬ 
vides  China  from  Tartary,  (how  us,  that  even  fuch  a 
work  as  the  wall  of  ancient  Babylon  is  faid  to  have 
been  is  not  altogether  incredible.  The  lowed  com¬ 
putation  of  the  dinienfions  of  the  Chinefe  wall  is,  that 
it  extends  in  length  1200  miles,  is  18  feet  high  at  a 
medium  and  as  many  thick  ;  according  to  which  com¬ 
putation,  it  mud  contain  9,504,000  fulid  fathoms ; 
and  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  Chinefe  hidorians,  this 
immenfe  mafs  of  building  was  finidied  in  five  years.  If 
therefore  we  can  fuppofe  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  whoever 
fortified  the  city  of  Babylon,  to  have  been  capable  of 
employing  as  many  men  for  ten  years  as  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  railing  the  Chinefe  wall,  we  may  fuppofe  him 
able  to  have  fortified  the  city  of  Babylon  as  drongly  as 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  ;  for  the  mafs  of  building  is  not 
quite  double  that  of  the  Chinefe  wall,  though  nearly 
fo,  amounting  to  18,189,600  folid  fathoms.  When 
our  author  afterwards  gafeonades  about  t he  woiks  of 
the  French  king,  it  is  didicult  to  avoid  laughter  at 
hearing  him  declare,  that  “  infinitely  more  money  has 
been  expended,  and  much  more  genius  required,  as 
well  as  more  power,  tade,  and  time,  to  finidi  Verfailles, 
with  all  its  defefts,  than  to  condrufl  a  pyramid,  or 
erefl  an  obelifk.”  The  genius,  tade,  and  time,  we 
fhall  not  difpute  •,  but  as  the  fame  author  confeffes  that 
100,000  men  were  employed  for  30  years  together  in 
the  condruflion  of  the  larged  pyramid,  we  think  the 
power  may  judly  be  doubted.  This  doubt  will  appear 
ltill  tiie  more  reafonable,  wiien  we  confider  what  time 
the  above-mentioned  number  of  men  would  have  taken 
to  accomplifh  fome  of  the  works  of  which  M.  Goguet 
boads  fir  much.  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  he  tells  us, 
extends  in  length  upwards  of  70  leagues,  and  required 
the  removal  of  two  millions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  earth. 
This  was  no  doubt  a  great  work-,  but  bad  100,030 
men  been  employed  upon  it  at  once,  they  mud  have 
removed  this  quantity  of  earth  in  three  weeks,  fuppof- 
ing  each  to  have  removed  only  a  fingle  fathom  a-day. 
Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  any  modern  work  will  at 
all  dand  in  competition  with  the  works  of  the  ancients 
as  to  greatnels,  whatever  they,  may  do  in  other  re- 
fpefls. 

As  to  the  improvements  in  architefture,  the  Greeks 
were  undoubtedly  the  fird  European  nation  who  began 
to  didinguifh  themfelves  in  this  way.  Whence  they 
took  the  fird  hint  of  improvement,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  ;  though,  as  we  have-already  hinted,  it  is 
.fcarce  credible  but  that  Solomon’s  temple  mud  have 
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fomewhat  contributed  thereto  ;  efpecially  as  we  learn 
from  Scripture,  that  the  capitals  of  the  columns  there 
were  ornamented  in  the  riched  manner.  The  origin  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  we  have  already  given  an 
account  of  from  Vitruvius  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  volutes,  which  are  the  peculiar  ornament  of  the  Io¬ 
nic  capital,  are  by  fome  faid  to  reprefent  the  natural 
curling  down  of  a  piece  of  bark  from  the  top  of  a 
beam,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fird  kind  of  15 
column.  The  Corinthian  order  was  not  invented  till  Origin  of 
long  after  the  others,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife t!’e 
from  the  following  accident:  A  balket  had  been  fet'  lan  or 
upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  fquare  tile  ;  there 
grew  near  it  a  plant  of  acanthus  or  bear’s  breech  ;  the 
leaves  fliot  up  and  covered  the  outer  furface  of  the 
balket  ;  and,  as  the  dalks  rofe  up  among  them,  they 
foon  reached  the  tile  which  overhung  the  tdges  of  the 
balket  at  the  top  ;  this  dopping  their  courfe  upwards, 
they  curled  and  twided  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  vo¬ 
lutes.  In  this  fituation  a  fculptor,  Callimachus,  faw  it  y 
the  twided  part  of  the  dalle  reprefented  to  him  the  vo¬ 
lutes  of  the  Ionic  capital,  which,  as  they  were  here 
fmaller,  and  more  numerous,  appeared  in  a  new  form  : 
he  faw  the  beauty  of  railing  them  among  leaves,  and' 
was  druck  with  the  reprefentation  of  a  noble  and  lofty 
capital  ;  which  being  afterwards  put  into  execution,  has 
been  univerfally  admired.  J(j 

In  their  private  houles  the  Greeks  had  greater  conve- private 
niences,  but  much  lefs  magnificence,  than  the  Romans,  houfes  of 
as  the  former  referved  the  ufe  of  their  granded  archi-tlie  Greeks, 
teflure  for  their  temples  and  public  buildings.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  their  private  houfes,  however  large  they  were, 
was  always  frr.all,  narrow-,  and  plain.  The  whole  edi- 
„  fico  ufually  confided  of  two -courts,  and  feveral  ranges 
of  buildings*  The  porter’s  lodge,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  may 
be  allowed,  was  ufually  on  the  right  hand  of  this  nar¬ 
row  entrance,  and  oppofite  to  this  were  the  dables.. 

From  this  entrance  one  came  into  the  fird  or  fmaller 
court.  This  had  piazzas  on  three  fides  ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  which  was  ufually  the  fouth  fide,  there  were 
butments  of  piladers,  which  fupported  the  more  inward 
parts  of  the  ceiling.  A  fpace  being  thus  left  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  they  had  places  for  the  lodgings 
of  men  and  maid  fervants,  and  fuch  as  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  care  of  the  houfe.  Upon  the  fame  door  with  thefe 
butments  they  had  feveral  regular  apartments,  confid¬ 
ing  of  an  antichamber,  a  chamber,  and  clofets  ;  and 
about  the  piazzas,  rooms  for  eating  and  other  commoh 
purpofes.  Oppofite  to  the  entrance  was  a  lobby,  or 
vellibule,  through  which  lay  the  pafiage  into  the  feve- 
veral  rooms;  and  through  this,  in  front,  one  entered  a 
large  paflage,  which  led  into  the  larger  or  principal 
fquare.  Round  this  they  had  four  piazzas,  which,  in 
the  common  way  of  building,  were  all  of  one  height  ; 
but,  in  more  magnificent  houfes,  they  made  that  which 
faced  the  great  entrance  loftier,  and  every  way  nobler, 
than  the  other  three.  A  nobleman  of  Rhodes  added 
this  to  the  common  method  of  building  ;  and  it  was 
thence  called  the  Rhodian  manner.  In  this  more  noble 
part  of  the  building  were  the  apartments  of  the  family. 

Thefe  were  adorned  with  lofty  galleries,  and  here  were 
the  bed  rooms  :  they  were  called  the  men's  apartments  ; 
for,  in  rude  times,  the  Greeks  lodged  their  wives  and 
female  relations  in  the  bed  rooms  of  the  fird  court,, 
where  they  had  alfo  their  feparate  and  detached  place. 
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The  two  (ides  of  this  larger  court  were  kept  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  vifitors ;  and  fervants  were  appointed  to  wait 
upon  them.  The  matter  of  the  houfe  entertained  his 
guefts  the  firtt  day  in  his  own  apartments  j  but  after 
this,  how  long  foever  they  ftaid,  they  lived  without  re- 
ftraint  in  one  6f  thofe  feparate  piazzas,  and  joined  the 
family  only  when  they  chofe  it.  Thus  was  the  upper 
end  and  two  fides  of  the  great  court  difpofed  of  5  and 
its  lower  end,  being  the  fame  range  of  building  that 
was  the  upper  end  of  the  firtt  court,  held  the  lady  of 
the  houfe  and  her  female  friends. 

The  Romans  borrowed  their  architecture  from  the 
Greeks,  but  did  not  imitate  them  in  the  modefty  of 
their  private  dwellings.  They  placed  the  principal 
front  of  their  houfe  towards  the  fouth,  and  on  this  they 
beftowed  all  the  decoration  of  expenfive  ornament.  They 
had  here  lofty  galleries  and  fpacious  rooms,  and  every 
thing  carried  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  (how.  In  their 
country  houfes,  they  prelerved  the  fame  fituation  and 
the  fame  front,  but  the  inner  dittribution  was  different. 
At  the  entrance  they  placed  the  meaner  and  more  of- 
fenfive  offices,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  The 
firtt  gallery,  which  received  the  ttranger  at  his  entrance, 
had  on  one  fide  a  paffage  to  the  kitchen,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  ftalls  where  they  kept  cattle,  that  their 
noife  or  fmell  might  not  be  offenfive  within,  while  yet 
they  were  in  readinefs  for  all  fervices.  Thefe  ftalls  were 
placed  to  the  left,  as  in  the  Greek  houfes  ;  on  the 
right  was  the  kitchen,  which  had  its  light  from  above, 
and  its  chimney  in  the  middle.  Farther  within  the 
building  were  placed  on  one  fide  bathing  rooms,  and 
on  the  other  family  conveniences,  in  the  manner  of  our 
butteries  and  ftore  rooms  ;  the  bathing  rooms  were  on 
the  left,  and  the  others  on  the  right.  Backwards,  and 
full  to  the  north,  they  placed  their  cellars,  for  fear  of 
the  fun,  and  over  thefe  were  other  ftore  rooms.  From 
this  part  of  the  ttrudlure  one  came  into  the  court  ;  for 
in  thefe  there  generally  was  only  one  court:  this  was 
taken  up  by  fervants,  and  ihofe  who  had  the  care  of 
the  cattle  ;  and  on  each  fide  there  were  ftalls  for  the 
cattle.  In  front  from  the  entrance,  but  very  far  from 
all  thefe  annoyances,  flood  the  nobler  apartments  for 
the  matter  of  the  family. 

How  magnificent  the  Romans  were  in  their  temples 
and  public  buildings,  is  yet  to  be  feen  in  what  remains 
of  them,  and  which  are  not  only  models  for  all  modern 
architects,  but  have  never  been  furpaffed  or  even  equal¬ 
led  to  this  day.  But  though  the  art  of  architecture 
continued  almoft  at  its  higheft  pitch  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  for  two  centuries,  it  dtclined  exceedingly  as  the 
empire  began  to  fail.  Tacitus  relates,  that  after  the 
battle  of  ACtium  no  men  of  genius  appeared  j  and  af¬ 
ter  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a  manner  of  build¬ 
ing  altogether  confufed  and  irregular  was  introduced, 
wherein  nothing  of  the  true  graces  and  majefty  of  the 
former  was  preferved.  When  the  empire  was  entire¬ 
ly  overrun  by  the  Goths,  the  conquerors  naturally 
introduced  their  own  method  of  building.  Like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Goths  feem  to  have  been 
more  ftudious  to  amaze  people  with  the  greatnefs  of 
their  buildings,  than  to  pleafe  the  eye  with  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  their  ltructure,  or  the  propriety  of  their 
ornaments.  They  corrected  themfelves,  however,  a 
little  by  the  models  of  the  Roman  edifices  which  they 
law  before  them :  but  thefe  models  themfelves  were 


faulty  j  and  the  Goths  being  totally  deftitute  of  genius, 
neither  architecture  nor  any  other  art  could  be  impro¬ 
ved  by  them. 

Mutt  writers  who  mention  the  ancient  buildings  in 
this  ifland,  particularly  the  religious  ones,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftriking  difference  in  the  ftyles  of  their 
conftruCtion,  clafs  them  all  under  t he  common  denomi¬ 
nation  ot  Gothic  ;  a  general  appellation  by  them  applied 
to  buildings  not  exaCtly  conformable  to  fome  one  of  the 
fi\*e  orders  of  architecture.  Our  modern  antiquaries, 
more  accurately,  divide  them  into  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Saracenic,  or  that  fpecies  vulgarly,  though  improperly, 
called  modern  Gothic.  „0 

It  has  been  maintained  by  fome,  that  the  Saxon  Of  the  SaJ*. 
churches,  after  they  began  to  be  built  with  ftone,  con-  on  and  Nor- 
lifted  only  of  upright  walls,  without  pillars  or  arches,  man 
the  conftruCtion  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of.  But  this  opinion  is  not  only  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  teftimony  of  feveral  cotemporary  or 
very  ancient  writers,  who  ex prefsly  mention  them  both, 
but  alfo  by  the  remains  of  fome  edifices  univerfally  al 
lowed  to  be  of  Saxon  workmanfhip,  one  of  them  the 
ancient  conventual  church  of  Ely.  Indeed,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  improbable  that  the  Saxons  could  be  ignorant  of  fo 
ufeful  a  contrivance  as  the  arch.  Many  of  them,  built 
by  the  Romans,  they  muft  have  had  before  their  eyes  ; 
fome  of  which  have  reached  our  days  :  two  particular¬ 
ly  are  now  remaining  in  Canterbury  only  ;  one  in  the 
caftle  yard,  the  other  at  Riding  gate.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  believed,  that  once  knowing  them  and  their  con¬ 
venience,  they  would  negleCI  to  make  ufe  of  them  ; 
or  having  ufed,  would  relinquilh  them,  Befides,  as 
it  appears  from  undoubted  authorities  they  procured 
workmen  from  the  continent  to  conftruft  their  capital 
buildings  “  according  to  the  Roman  manner,”  this 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  confute  that  ill-grounded 
opinion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  proves,  that  what  wo 
commonly  call  Saxon,  is  in  reality  Roman  architec¬ 
ture. 

This  was  the  ftvle  of  building  praCtifed  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  ufed  by  the  Normans, 
after  their  arrival  here,  till  the  introduction  of  what  is 
called  the  modern  Gothic ,  which  was  not  till  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  fo  that  there  feems  to 
be  little  or  no  grounds  for  a  diftinCtion  between  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  architecture.  Indeed  it  is  laid, 
t lie  buildings  of  the  latter  were  of  larger  dimenfions 
both  in  height  and  area  •,  and  they  were  conftruCted 
with  a  ftone  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy,  of 
which  their  workmen  were  peculiarly  fond  :  but  this 
was  (imply  an  alteration  in  the  fcale  and  materials, 
and  not  in  the  manner  of  the  building.  The  ancient 
parts  of  moft  of  our  cathedrals  are  of  this  earlv  Nor¬ 
man  work. — The  charaCteriftic  marks  of  this  ftyle  are 
thefe  :  the  walls  are  very  thick,  generally  without 
buttreffes;  the  arches,  both  within  and  without,  as 
well  as  thofe  over  the  doors  and  windows,  femicircu- 
lar,  and  fupported  by  very  folid,  or  rather  clumfy,  co¬ 
lumns,  with  a  kind  of  regular  bafe  and  capital :  in 
Ihort,  plainnefs  and  folidity  conflitute  the  ftriking  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  method  of  building.  Nevertbelefs,  the 
architects  of  thofe  days  fometimes  deviated  from  this 
rule  :  their  capitals  were  adorned  with  carvings  of  fo- 
liage,  and  even  animals  $  and  their  maflive  columns 
decorated  with  fmall  half  columns  united  to  them,  and 
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them  iutiaces  ornamented.  with  fpirals,  fquares,  lozenge 
net-work,  and  other  figures,  either  engraven  or  in  re¬ 
lievo.  Various  inftances  of  thefe  may  be  feen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  particularly  the  under  croft, 
the  monaftery  at  Lindisfarn  or  Holy  ifland,  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Durham,  and  the  ruined  choir  at  Orford  in 
Suffolk.  The  colums  i,  i,  r,  i,  (Plate  XXXVIII.), 
are  at  the  monaftery  of  Lindisfarn  or  Holy  ifland. 
Thofe  2,  2,  2,  belong  to  the  ruined  chancel  at  Or¬ 
ford  in  Suffolk.  N°  3  is  at  Chriff  church,  Canterbu¬ 
ry.  N°  4,  a  column  with  two  remarkable  projections 
like  claws,  in  the  fouth  aifle  of  Romney  church,  Hamp- 

ftiire. 
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Of  the  mo-  J  °  what  country  or  people  the  tnodern  Gothic,  or 
uem  Gothic  the  ftyle  of  building  with  pointed  arches  fo  called, 
or  Saracenic  owes  its  origin,  feems  by  no  means  fatisfadforily  deter- 
mined.  Some  ha  ve  imagined  it  may  pofiibly  have  ta¬ 
ken  its  rife  from  thofe  arches  we  fee  in  the  early  Nor¬ 
man  or  Saxon  buildings  or  walls,  where  the  wide  fe- 
micircular  arches  crofs  and  interfedt  each  other,  and 
form  at  their  interfedtion  a  narrow  and  fharp-pointed 
arch  :  But  it  is  more  generally  conjedtured  to  be  of 
Arabian  extradtion,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  fome  perfons  returning  from  the  Crufades 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  of  that 
opinion,  and  it  has  been  fubfcribed  to  by  rnoft  writers 
who  have  treated  on  this  fubjedt. 

“  Modern  Gothic,  as  it  is  called  (fays  Rious),  is 
diftinguilhed  by  the  lightnefs  of  its  work,  by  the  ex- 
ceffive  boldnefs  of  its  elevations  and  of  its  fedtions  ; 
by  the  delicacy,  profufion,  and  extravagant  fancy  of 
its  ornaments.  The  pillars  of  this  kind  are  as  {lender 
as  thofe  of  the  ancient  Gothic  are  maflive  $  fuch  pro¬ 
ductions,  fo  airy,  cannot  admit  the  heavy  Goths  for 
their  author.  How  can  be  attributed  to  them  a  ftyle 
of  architedlure,  which  was  only  introduced  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  feveral  years  after  the  deftrudlion 
of  all  thofe  kingdoms  which  the  Goths  had  raifed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  at  a  time 
•when  the  very  name  of  Goth  was  entirely  forgotten  ? 
From  all  the  marks  of  the  new  architedlure,  it  can  on¬ 
ly  be  attributed  to  the  Moors  ;  or,  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  to  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  who  have  expref- 
fed,  in  their  architedlure,  the  fame  tafte  as  in  their 
poetry  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  falfely  delicate, 
crowded  with  fuperfluous  ornaments,  and  often  very 
unnatural  :  the  imagination  is  highly  worked  up  in 
both  ;  but  it  is  an  extravagant  imagination  ;  and  this 
has  rendered  the  edifices  of  the  Arabians  (we  may  in¬ 
clude  the  other  orientals)  as  extraordinary  as  their 
thoughts.  If  any  one  doubts  of  this  affertion,  let  us 
appeal  to  any  one  who  has  feen  the  mofques  and  pa¬ 
laces  of  Fez,  or  fome  of  the  cathedrals  in  Spain  built 
by  the  Moors  j  one  model  of  this  fort  is  the  church  at 
Burgos  •,  and  even  in  this  ifland  there  are  not  wanting 
feveral  examples  of  the  fame.  Such  buildings  have  been 
vulgarly  called  modern  Gothic,  but  their  true  appel¬ 
lation  is  Arabic,  Saracenic,  or  Morefque. — This  man¬ 
ner  was  introduced  into  Europe  through  Spain.  Learn¬ 
ing  flourished  among  the  Arabians  all  the  time  that 
their  dominion  was  in  full  pow'er ;  they  ftudied  philo- 
fophy,  mathematics,  phyfic,  and  poetry.  The  love  of 
learning  was  at  once  excited  ;  in  all  places  that  were 
not  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  Spain,  thefe  authors 
were  read  :  and  fuch  of  the  Greek  authors  as  they  had 
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tranflated  into  Arabic,  were  from  thence  turned  into 
Latin.  The  phyfic  and  philofophy  of  the  Arabians 
fpread  themfelves  in  Europe,  and  with  thefe  their  ar- 
chite £lure  :  many  churches  were  built  after  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  mode  •,  and  others  with  a  mixture  of  heavy  and 
light  proportions,  the  alteration  that  the  difference  of 
the  climate  might  require,  was  little,  if  at  all  confi- 
dered.  In  mod  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  A- 
frica,  the  windows  (before  the  ufe  of  glafs),  made 
with  narrow  apertures,  and  placed  very  high  in  the 
walls  of  the  building,  occafioned  a  thade  and  dark- 
nefs  within  fide,  and  were  all  contrived  to  guard 
againft  the  fierce  rays  of  the  fun  ;  yet  were  ill  fuited 
to  latitudes  where  that  glorious  luminary  fhcds  its 
feebler  influence,  and  is  rarely  feen  but  through  a  wa¬ 
tery  cloud.” 

Mr  Grofe,  however,  thinks  the  above  opinion  is  not 
fufficiently  favoured  by  the  obfervations  of  feveral  learn* 
ed  travellers  who  have  accurately  furveyed  the  ancient 
mode  of  building  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  Thus 
Cornelius  le  Brun,  an  indefatigable  and  inquifitive  tra¬ 
veller,  has  publiflied  many  vie  ws  of  eaflern  buildings, 
particularly  about  the  Holy  Land  :  in  all  thefe,  only 
one  Gothic  ruin,  the  church  near  Acre,  and  a  few 
pointed  arches,  occur ;  and  thofe  built  by  the  Chri- 
ftians  when  in  pcffeftion  of  the  country.  Near  Ifpa- 
han,  in  Perfia,  he  gives  feveral  buildings  with  pointed 
arches  :  but  thefe  are  bridges  and  caravanferas,  whofe 
age  cannot  be  afcertained  ;  confequenlly  are  as  likely 
to  have  been  built  after,  as  before  the  introdudion  of 
this  ftyle  into  Europe.  At  Ifpahan  itfelf,  the  mey 
doen,  or  grand  market  place,  is  furrounded  by  divers 
magnificent  Gothic  buildings  ;  particularly  the  royal 
mofque,  and  the  Talael  Ali-kapie,  or  theatre.  The 
magnificent  bridge  of  Alla-werdie-chan,  over  the  rivet' 
Zenderoet,  540  paces  long  and  17  broad,  having  33 
pointed  arches,  is  alfo  a  Gothic  ftrudure  ;  but  no 
mention  is  made  when  or  by  whom  thefe  were  built. 

The  Chiaer  Baeg,  a  royal  garden,  is  decorated  with 
Gothic  buildings  ;  but  thefe  were,  it  is  faid,  built  only 
in  the  reign  of  Schah  Abbas,  who  died  anno  1629. 

One  building  indeed,  Mr  Grofe  admits,  feems  at  firft 
as  if  it  would  corroborate  this  affertion,  and  that  the 
time  when  it  was  ereded  might  be  in  fome  degree  fix¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  the  tomb  of  Abdallah,  one  of  the  apoftles  of 
Mahomet,  probably  him  furnamcd  Abu  Beer.  “  If  this 
tomb  (fays  he)  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  foon  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  eftimating  that  even  to  have  happened 
according  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  it  will 
place  its  erection  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury  :  but  this  is  by  far  too  conjedural  to  be  much 
depended  on.  It  alfo  feems  as  if  this  was  not  the  com¬ 
mon  ftyle  of  building  at  that  time,  from  the  temple  of 
Mecca  ;  where,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
print  of  it  in  Sale’s  Koran,  the  arches  are  femicircir- 
lar.  The  tomb  here  mentioned  has  one  evidence  to 
prove  its  antiquity  ;  that  of  being  damaged  by  the  in¬ 
juries  of  time  and  weather.  Its  general  appearance 
much  refembles  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel  belonging 
to  Ely  Houfe,  London,  except  that  which  is  filled  up 
there  by  the  great  window,  in  the  tomb  is  an  open 
pointed  arch,  where  alfo  the  columns  or  pinnacles  on 
each  fide  are  higher  in  proportion. 

As  to  the  fuppofition  that  this  kind  of  architedlure 
was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors  (who  poffeffed 
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themfelves  of  a  great  part  of  that  country  in  Lhe  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighth  century,  which  they  held  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth),  and  that  from  thence,  by 
way  of  Fiance,  it  was  introduced  into  Britain ;  this 
at  firft  feems  plauhble  :  though,  according  to  Mr 
Grofe,  the  only  imlance  which  feems  to  corroborate 
this  hypothecs,  or  at  leall  the  only  one  proved  by  au¬ 
thentic  drawings  is  the  mofque  at  Cordova  in  Spain  ; 
where,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  views  publilhed  by 
Mr  Swinburne,  although  moll  of  the  arches  are  circu¬ 
lar  or  horfe-lhoe  falhion,  there  are  forrie  pointed  arches 
formed  by  the  interfeCtion  of  two  fegments  of  a  circle. 
This  mofque  was,  as  it  is  there  faid,  begun  by  Ab- 
doulrahman  I.  who  laid  the  foundation  two  years  be¬ 
fore  bis  death,  and  was  finilhed  by  his  fon  Hiffem  or 
Ifcan  about  the  year  800.  If  thefe  arches  were  part 
of  the  original  ftruChire,  it  would  be  much  in  favour 
of  the  fuppolition  ;  but  as  it  is  alfo  faid  that  edifice  has 
been  more  than  once  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  before  any  well  grounded  conclufion  can  be 
drawn,  it  is  neceffary  to  afeertain  the  date  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  building. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  pointed  arches  in  the  Moorifh 
palace  at  Granada,  called  the  Alhambra  ;  but  as  that 
was  not  built  till  the  year  1273,  long  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pointed  "arches  into  Europe,  they  are  as 
likely  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Moors  from  the  Chri- 
flians,  as  by  the  Chrifiians  from  the  Moors.  The 
greateft  peculiarity  in  the  Mooriih  architecture  is  the 
horfe-lhoe  arch,  which  containing  more  than  a  femi- 
circle,  contracts  towards  its  bafe,  by  which  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  to  bear  any  confiderable  weight,  being 
folely  calculated  for  ornament.  In  Romfey  church, 
Hamplhire,  there  are  feveral  arches  of  this  form. 

In  the  drawings  of  the  Mooriih  buildings  given  in  Les 
Dehces  de  I'Efpagne,  faid  to  be  faithful  reprefentations, 
there  are  no  traces  of  the  flyle  called  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture:  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Mooriih  caflle  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  the  arches  are  all  reprefented  circular.  Perhaps  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  thefe  buildings  would  throw 
fome  light  on  the  fubjeCt  ;  poffibly  the  Moors  may, 
like  us,  at  different  periods,  have  ufed  different  manners 
of  building. 

The  marks  which  conllitute  the  character  of  Go¬ 
thic  or  Saracenical  architecture,  are  its  numerous  and 
prominent  buttreffes,  its  lofty  fpires  and  pinnacles,  its 
large  and  ramified  windows,  its  ornamental  niches  or 
canopies,  its  fculptured  faints,  the  delicate  lace-work 
of  its  fretted  roofs,  and  the  profufion  of  ornaments  la- 
vilhed  indifcriminately  over  the- whole  building:  but 
its  peculiar  ditlinguilhing  charaCtcri  flics  are,  the  fmall 
cluflered  pillars  and  pointed  arches  formed  by  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  two  interfering  circles;  which  arches,  though 
laft  brought  into  ufe,  are  evidently  of  more  fimple  and 
obvious  conftru&ion  than  the  femicircular  ones  ;  two 
flat  flones,  with  their  tops  inclined  to  each  other,  and 
touching,  form  its  rudiments ;  a  number  of  boughs 
Ruck  into  the  ground  oppofite  each  other,  and  tied  to¬ 
gether  at  the  top,  in  order  to  form  a  bower,  exaflly 
deferibe  it  :  whereas  a  femicircular  arch  appears  the 
refult  of  deeper  contrivance,  as  confiding  of  more  parts; 
and  it  feems  lefis  probable  chance,  from  whence  all  thefe 
inventions  were  firft  derived,  fliould  throw  feveral  wedge- 
’ike  fiones  between  two  frt  perpendicular,  fo  ascxaCtly 
to  fit  and  fill  up  the  interval. 
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Bifhop  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope’s  Epitlles, 
in  the  octavo  edition,  has  the  following  ingenious  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubjeCt  : — “  Our  Gothic  anceftors 
had  jufter  and  manlier  notions  of  magnificence,  on 
Greek  and  Roman  ideas,  than  thefe  mimics  of  talle 
who  profefs  to  Rudy  only  claflic  elegance  ;  and  be- 
caufe  the  thing  does  honour  to  the  genius  of  thofe  bar¬ 
barians,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  it.  All  our  an¬ 
cient  churches  are  called  without  diftinCtion  Gothic, 
but  erroneoufly.  They  are  of  two  forts;  the  one  built 
in  the  Saxon  times,  the  other  in  the  Norman.  Seve¬ 
ral  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  the  firft  fort 
are  yet  remaining,  either  in  whole  or  in  part;  of  which 
this  was  the  original  :  When  the  Saxon  kings  became 
Chrifiians,  their  piety  (which  was  the  piety  of  the 
times),  confifted  chiefly  in  building  churches  at  home, 
and  performing  pilgrimages  abroad,  efpecially  to  the 
Holy  Land  :  and  thefe  fpiritual  exercifes  aflifted  and 
fupported  one  another ;  for  the  moft  venerable  as  well 
as  moft  elegant  models  of  religious  edifices  were  then 
in  Paltftine.  From  thefe  the  Saxon  builders  took  the 
whole  of  their  ideas,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the 
drawings  which  travellers  have  given  us  of  the  churches 
yet  ftanding  in  that  country,  with  the  Saxon  remains 
of  what  we  find  at  home  ;  and  particularly  in  the 
famenefs  of  flyle  in  the  latter  religious  edifices  of  the 
knights  templars  (proftffedly  built  upon  the  model 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem), 
with  the  earlier  remains  of  our  Saxon  edifices.  Now 
the  architecture  of  the  Holy  Land  was  Grecian,  but 
greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  elegance.  Our  Saxon 
performance  was  indeed  a  bad  copy  of  it,  and  as  much 
inferior  to  the  works  of  St  Helena  and  Juftinian,  as 
theirs  were  to  the  Grecian  models  they  had  followed  ; 
yet  (till  the  footfteps  of  ancient  art  appeared  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  arches,  the  entire  columns,  the  divifion  of  the  en¬ 
tablature  into  a  fort  of  architrave,  frize,  and  cornice, 
and  a  folidity  equally  diffufed  over  the  whole  mafs. 
This,  by  way  of  diftinCtion,  I  would  call  the  Saxon 
architecture.  But  our  Norman  works  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  original.  When  the  Goths  had  conquered 
Spain,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the 
religion  of  the  old  inhabitants  had  ripened  their  wits 
and  inflamed  their  miftaken  piety,  both  kept  in  exer- 
cife  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saracens,  through 
emulation  of  their  fervice,  and  averfion  to  their  fuper- 
ftition,  they  ftruck  out  a  new  fpecies  of  architecture, 
unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome,  upon  original  princi¬ 
ples*  and  ideas  much  nobler  than  what  had  given  birth 
even  to  claftical  magnificence.  For  this  northern  peo¬ 
ple  having  been  accufiomed,  during  the  gloom  of  Pa- 
ganifrn,  to  worlhip  the  deity  in  groves  (a  praClice 
common  to  all  nations)  ;  when  their  new  religion  re¬ 
quired  covered  edifices,  they  ingenioufly  projected  to 
make  them  refemble  groves,  as  nearly  as  the  difiance 
of  architecture  would  permit  ;  at  once  indulging  their 
old  prejudices,  and  providing  for  their  prefent  conve¬ 
niences,  by  a  cool  receptacle  in  a  fultry  climate :  and 
with  what  /kill  and  fuccefs  they  executed  the  projeCt 
by  the  affiftance  of  Saracen  architects,  whofe  exotic 
flyle  of  building  very  luckily  fuited  their  purpofe,  ap¬ 
pears  from  hence,  that  no  attentive  obferver  ever  view¬ 
ed  a  regular  avenue  of  well-grown  trees  intermixing 
their  branches  overhead,  but  it  prefently  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  long  vifto  through  the  Gothic  cathedral ; 
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or  over  entered  one  of  the  larger  and  more  elegant 
edifices  of  this  kind,  but  it  prefented  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  an  avenue  of  trees ;  and  this  alone  is  what  can  be 
truly  called  the  Gothic  ftvle  of  building.  Under  this 
idea  of  fo  extraordinary  a  fpecies  of  architecture,  all 
the  irregular  tranfgreflions  againft  art,  all  the  mon- 
flrous  offences  againft  nature,  difappear ;  every  tiling 
has  its  reafon,  every  thing  is  in  order,  and  an  harmo¬ 
nious  whole  arifes  from  the  ftudious  application  of 
means  proper  and  proportionate  to  the  end.  For  could 
the  arches  be  otherwife  than  pointed,  when  the  work¬ 
men  were  to  imitate  that  curve  which  branches  of  two 
oppofite  trees  make  by  their  infertion  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  ?  or  could  the  columns  be  otherwife  than  fplit  in¬ 
to  diftinCl  fiiafts,  when  they  were  to  reprefent  theftems 
of  a  clump  of  trees  growing  clofe  together  ?  On  the 
fame  principles  they  formed  the  fpreading  ramification 
of  the  ftone  work  in  the  windows,  and  the  ftained  glafs 
in  the  interftices  ;  the  one  to  reprefent  the  branches, 
and  the  other  the  leaves  of  an  opening  grove,  and 
both  concurred  to  preferve  that  gloomy  light  which 
infpires  religious  reverence  and  dread.  Laftly,  We 
fee  the  reafon  of  their  ftudied  averfion  to  apparent  fo- 
lidity  in  thefe  ftupendous  maffes,  deemed  fo  abfurd 
by  men  accuftomed  to  the  apparent  as  well  as  real 
ftrength  of  Grecian  architecture.  Had  it  been  only  a 
wanton  exercife  of  the  artift’s  {kill,  to  ftiow  he  could 
give  real  ftrength  without  the  appearance  of  any,  we 
might  indeed  admire  his  fuperior  fcience,  but  we  muft 
needs  condemn  his  ill  judgment.  But  when  one  con- 
iiders,  that  this  furprifing  lightnefs  was  neceffary  to 
complete  the  execution  of  his  idea  of  a  fylvan  place  of 
worfhip,  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivance.  This,  too,  will  account  for  the  con¬ 
trary  qualities  in  what  I  call  the  Saxon  architecture. 
Thefe  artifts  copied,  as  has  been  faid,  from  the.  church¬ 
es  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  were  built  on  the  models 
’  of  the  Grecian  architecture,  but  corrupted  by  prevail¬ 
ing  barbarifm  ;  and  (till  farther  depraved  by  a  religious 
idea.  The  firft  places  of  Chriftian  worfhip  were  fe- 
pulchres  and  fubterraneous  caverns,  low  and  heavy 
from  necefiity.  When  Chriftianity  became  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  ftate,  and  fumptuous  temples  began  to  be 
ereCted,  they  yet,  in  regard  to  the  firft  pious  ages, 
preferved  the  maftive  ftyle,  made  ftill  more  venerable 
by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  j  where  this 
ftvle  was,  on  a  double  account,  followed  and  aggra- 
,z  vated.” 

Ancient  In  Britain,  before  the  Roman  invafion,  the  natives 
rite  and  pro- appeal-  to  have  had  no  better  lodgings  than  thickets, 
Ihiteaure*  (lenS>  and  caves.  Some  of  thefe  caves,  which  were 
m  ilr  t  un  *-’ne*r  whiter  habitations,  and  places  of  retreat  in  time 
of  war,  were  formed  and  rendered  fecure  and  tvarm  by 
art,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  which  are  thus 
deferibed  by  Tacitus:  “They  are  ufed  to  dig  deep 
caves  in  the  ground,  and  cover  them  with  earth,  where 
they  lay  up  their  provifions,  and  dwell  in  winter  for 
the  fake  of  warmth.  Into  thefe  they  retire  alfo  from 
their  enemies,  who  plunder  the  open  country,  but  can¬ 
not  difeover  thefe  fubterranean  receffes.”  Some  of 
thefe  fubterraneous,  or  earth  lioufes ,  as  they  are  called, 
are  ftill  remaining  in  the  Weftern  ifies  of  Scotland  and 
in  Cornwall.  The  fummer  habitations  of  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  Britons  were  very  flight ;  and,  like  thofe  of  the 
Tinmans,  confifted  only  of  a  few  flakes  driven  into  the 
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ground,  interwoven  with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with 
the  boughs  of  trees.1’ 

When  Julius  Caefar  invaded  Britain,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cantium  (Kent),  and  of  fome  other  parts  in  the 
feuth,  had  learned  to  build  houies  a  little  more  fubflan- 
tial  and  convenient.  “  The  country  (fays  Caefar)  abounds 
in  houfes,  which  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  Gaul.” 

The  firft  ftep  towards  this  improvement  feerns  to  have 
been  that  of  daubing  the  wattled  walls  of  their  houfes 
with  elav,  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and  make  tlrerr  warmer. 

“  The  Germans  ufed  for  this  purpofe  a  kind  of  pure  re- 
fplendent  earth  of  different  colours,  which  had  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  painting  at  a  diftance  5”  but  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  chofe  rather  to  whitewafh  the  elav  after  it  was 
dry  with  chalk.  Inftead  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  they 
thatched  thefe  houfes  with  ftraw,  as  a  much  better  fe- 
eurity  againft  the  weather.  They  next  proceeded  to 
form  the  walls  of  large  beams  of  wood,  inftead  of  flakes 
and  wattles.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  mode  of 
building  in  Britain,  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the 
Romans.  “  The  Britons  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Caefar)  dwell  in  wretched  cot¬ 
tages,  which  are  conftruCted  of  wood,  covered  with 
ftraw.”  Thefe  wooden  houfes  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons  were  not  fquare  but  circular,  with  high  taper¬ 
ing  roofs,  at  the  top  or  centre  of  which  rvas  an  aperture 
for  the  admiffion  of  light  and  emiflion  of  fmoke.  Thofe 
of  Gaul  are  thus  deferibed  by  Strabo  :  “  They  build 
their  houfes  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  lofty 
tapering  roofs.”  The  foundations  of  fome  of  the  moft 
magnificent  of  thefe  circular  houfes  were  of  ftone,  of 
which  there  are  fome  veftiges  ftill  remaining  in  Angle- 
fey  and  other  places.  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of 
thefe  wooden  houfes,  that  the  moft  ancient  ftone  edi¬ 
fices,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains  in  the 
Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  were  built  circular,  and 
have  a  large  aperture  at  the  top. 

When  the,  Britons  were  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
they  had  nothing  among  them  anfwering  to  our  ideas 
of  a  city  or  town,  confuting  of  a  great  number  of  con¬ 
tiguous  houfes  difpofed  into  regular  ftreets,  lanes,  and 
courts.  Their  dwellings,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  were  fealtered  about  the  country,  and  gene¬ 
rally  fituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet  for  the  fake 
of  water,  and  on  the  fkirt  of  fome  wood  or  foreft  for 
the  convcniency  of  hunting  and  pafture  for  their  cat¬ 
tle.  As  thefe  inviting  circumftances  were  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  than  others,  the 
princes  and  chiefs  made  choice  of  thefe  places  for  their 
refidence ;  and  a  number  of  their  friends  and  follow¬ 
ers,  for  various  reafons,  built  their  houfes  as  near  to 
them  as  they  could  with  conveniency.  This  naturally 
produced  an  ancient  Britilh  town,  which  is  deferibed 
by  Caefar  and  Strabo  in  the  following  manner  :  “  From 
the  Cafli  he  learnt  that  the  town  of  Caflivelaun  w-as  at 
no  great  diftance  j  a  place  defended  by  woods  and 
marfhes,  in  which  very  great  numbers  of  men  and  cat¬ 
tle  were  collected.  For  what  the  Britons  call  a  town 
is  a  traft  of  woody  country  furrounded  by  a  mound 
and  ditch,  for  the  fecurity  of  themfelves  and  their  cat¬ 
tle  againft  the  incurfions  of  their  enemies.”  “  The 
forefts  of  the  Britons  are  their  cities  ;  for  when  they 
have  enclofed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled  trees, 
they  build  within  it  houfes  for  themfelves  and  hoveb 
for  their  cattle.  Thefe  buildings  are  very  flight,  and 
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not  defigned  for  long  duration.”  The  palaces  of  the 
Britifh  princes  were  probably  built  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rials,  and  on  the  fame  plan,  with  the  houfes  of  their 
fubje&s,  and  differed  from  them  only  in  folidity  and 
magnitude. 

Though  the  communication  between  this  ifland  and 
the  continent  was  more  free  and  open  after  the  firft 
Roman  invafion  that  it  had  been  before,  and  fome  of  the 
Britifh  princes  and  chieftans  tven  vifited  Rome,  then  in 
its  greateft  glory  •,  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  people  of 
Britain  made  any  confiderable  improvements  in  their 
manner  of  building  for  at  leaft  a  hundred  years  after  that 
invafion.  For  when  the  renowned  Caractacus  was  car¬ 
ried  prifoner  to  Rome,  A.  D.  52,  and  obferved  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings  in  that  proud  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  world,  he  is  faid  to  have  expreffed  great 
furprife,  “  That  the  Romans,  who  had  fuch  magnificent 
palaces  of  their  own,  fhould  envy  the  wretched  cabins 
of  the  Britons.” 

It  muff  appear  very  furprifing  that  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons,  when  they  were  fo  ignorant  of  architecture,  were 
capable  of  ereCting  (if  indeed  it  was  ereCted  by  them) 
fo  ftupendous  a  fabric  as  that  of  Stonehenge  on  Salitbury 
plain  :  A  fabric  which  hath  been  the  admiration  of  all 
iucceeding  ages,  and  hath  outlafted  all  the  folid  and 
noble  ftruCtures  which  were  ereCted  by  the  Romans  in 
this  ifland.  See  the  article  Ston'EHEKGE. 

Of  another  very  extraordinary  fpecies  of  building  fe- 
veral  remains  are  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
They  confift  of  ruins  ;  the  walls  of  which,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  cemented  with  lime  or  fome  other  fimilar  fubftance, 
or  of  being  raifed  with  dry  (tones  as  was  the  method  be¬ 
fore  cement  came  into  ufe,  are  defcribed  as  having  been 
vitrified,  or  the  (tones  run  and  compacted  together  by 
the  force  of  fire.  Concerning  the  origin,  ufe,  &c.  of 
thefe  buildings,  different  opinions  have  been  formed  ; 
and  even  the  reality  of  them  as  works  of  contrivance  has 
been  called  in  queftion  t  of  all  which  particulars  the  rea¬ 
der  will  find  an  account  under  the  article  FORTS  ( Vitri¬ 
fied ). 

But  for  whatever  purpofes,  or  by  whatever  means, 
the  above  and  other  fimilar  (truCtures  of  a  peculiar  na¬ 
ture  were  erefted,  we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  the 
people  of  Britain,  before  they  wtre  fubdued  and  in- 
ItruCted  by  the  Romans,  had  but  a  rude  knowledge  of 
architeflure,  and  were  very  meanly  lodged.  As  loon, 
however,  as  the  Romans  began  to  form  fettlements  and 
plant  colonies  in  this  ifland,  a  fudden  and  furprifing 
change  enfued  in  the  (late  of  architecture.  For  that 
wonderful  people  were  as  induftrious  as  they  were  brave, 
and  made  hade  to  adorn  every  country  that  they  con¬ 
quered.  The  firft  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Came- 
lodunum,  A.  D.  50  ;  and  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  only  eleven 
years  after,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  large  and  well- 
built  town,  adorned  with  (tatues,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  edifices. 

The  Romans  not  only  built  a  prodigious  number  of 
folid,  convenient,  and  magnificent  (IruCtures  for  their 
own  accommodation,  but  they  exhorted,  encouraged, 
and  inffruCted  the  Britons  to  imitate  their  example. 
This  was  one  of  the  arts  which  Agricola,  the  moft  eic- 
celle^t  of  the  Roman  governors,  employed  to  civilize 
the  Britons,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment.  “  The  following  winter  (fays  Tacitus)  was 
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fpent  by  Agricola  in  very  falutary  meafures.  That 
the  Britons  who  led  a  roaming  and  unfettled  life,  and 
were  eafily  infligated  to  war,  might  contract  a  love 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  being  accuftomed  to  a 
more  pleafant  way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and  affitled 
them  to  build  houfes,  temples,  courts,  and  market¬ 
places.  By  praifing  the  diligent  and  reproaching  the 
indolent,  he  excited  fo  great  an  emulation  among  the 
Britons,  that  after  they  had  ereCled  all  thofe  r.eceffary 
edifices  in  their  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build  others 
merely  for  ornament  and  pleafure,  as  porticoes,  galle¬ 
ries,  baths,  banqueting  houfes,  &c.”  From  this  time, 
which  was  A.  D.  80,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  architeflure  and  all  the  arts  immediately  connect¬ 
ed  with  it  greatly  flouriihed  in  this  ifland  ;  and  the 
fame  tafte  for  erefting  folid,  convenient,  and  beautiful 
buildings,  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Britain.  Every  Roman  colony  and  free 
city  (of  which  there  was  a  great  number  in  this  coun¬ 
try)  was  a  little  Rome,  encompaffed  with  ftrong  walls, 
adorned  with  temples,  palaces,  courts,  halls,  bafilics, 
baths,  markets,  aquedu&s,  and  many  other  fine  build¬ 
ings,  both  for  ufe  and  ornament.  The  country  every¬ 
where  abounded  with  well-built  villages,  towns,  forts, 
and  Rations ;  and  the  whole  was  defended  by  that  high 
and  flrong  wall,  with  its  many  towers  and  caftles, 
which  reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on 
the  eaft  to  the  Solway  frith  on  the  weft.  This  fpirit 
of  building,  which  was  introduced  and  encouraged  by 
the  Romans,  fo  much  improved  the  tafte  and  increafed 
the  number  of  the  Britifh  builders,  that  in  the  third 
century  this  ifland  was  famous  for  the  great  number 
and  excellence  of  its  architedls  and  artificers.  When 
the  emperor  Conftantius,  father  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  rebuilt  the  city  of  Autun  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  2 96, 
he  was  chiefly  furnifhed  with  workmen  from  Britain, 
“  which  (fays  Eumenius)  very  much  abounded  with  the 
beft  artificers.” 

Not  very  long  after  this  period,  archite&ure  and  all 
the  arts  connefted  with  it  began  to  decline  very  fenfi- 
bly  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern 
empire.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  building  of 
Conflantinople,  which  drew  many  of  the  moft  famous 
arehitefts  and  other  artificers  into  the  eaft,  and  partlv 
to  the  irruptions  and  depredations  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions. 

The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  followed  by 
the  almoft  total  dellrudlion  of  architecture  in  this  ifland. 
For  the  unhappy  and  unwarlike  people  whom  they  left 
behind,  having  neither  (kill  nor  courage  to  defend  the 
numerous  towns,  forts,  and  cities  which  they  poffeffed, 
they  were  feized  by  their  ferocious  invaders,  who  firft 
plundered  and  then  deftroyed  them.  By  this  means, 
the  manv  noble  ftruflures,  with  which  Provincial  Bri¬ 
tain  had  been  adorned  by  the  art  and  induftry  of  the 
Romans,  were  ruined  or  defaced  in  a  very  little  time  \ 
and  the  unfortunate  Britons  were  quite  incapable  of  re¬ 
pairing  them,  or  of  building  others  in  their  room.  That 
long  fucceflion  of  rniferies  in  which  they  were  involved 
by  the  Scots,  Pifls,  and  Saxons,  deprived  them  of  the 
many  ufeful  arts  which  they  had  learned  from  their  for¬ 
mer  matters,  and  lodged  them  once  more  in  forefts,  dens, 
and  caves,  like  their  favage  anceftors. 

The  moft  wanton  and  extenfive  devaftations  were 
thofe  committed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  j  among  whom 
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it  teems  to  have  been  a  maxim  to  deftroy  all  the  towns 
and  tallies  which  they  took,  from  their  enemies,  initead 
of  preferring  them  for  their  own  ule. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  people  who  wantonly 
demolilhed  fo  many  beautiful  and  ufei'ul  (trudlures  had 
any  tafte  for  the  arts  by  which  they  had  been  eredted. 
The  truth  is,  thaL  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  their  arrival  in 
this  ifland  were  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  thefe  arts  ; 
and,  like  ail  the  other  nations  in  Germany,  had  been 
accuftotned  to  live  in  wretched  hovels,  built  of  wood 
or  earth,  and  covered  with  draw  or  the  branches  of 
trees  :  nor  did  they  much  improve  in  the  knowledge 
of  architedture  for  200  years  after  their  arrival,  Liu- 
ring  that  period,  mafonry  was  quite  unknown  and  un- 
pradtifed  in. this  ifland  ;  and  the  walls  even  of  cathe¬ 
dral  churches  were  built  of  wood.  “  There  was  a  time 
(fays  venerable  Bede)  when  there  was  not  a  done 
church  in  all  the  land  ;  but  the  cudom  was  to  build 
them  all  of  wood.  Finan,  the  fecond  bilhop  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  or  Holy  ifland,  buiit  a  church  in  that  ifland, 
A.  D.  652,  for  a  cathedral,  which  yet  was  not  of 
ftone,  but  of  wood,  and  covered  with  reeds  :  and  fo  it 
continued  till  Eadbert,  the  fucceffor  of  St  Cuthbert, 
and  feventh  biftiop  of  Lindisfarne,  took  away  the  reeds, 
and  covered  it  all  over,  both  roof  and  walls  with  (beets 
of  lead.'”  The  fir  ft  cathedral  of  York  was  built  of  the 
fame  materials  ;  and  a  church  of  ftone  was  efleemed  a 
kind  of  prodigy  in  thofe  times  that  merited  a  place  in 
biftory.  “  Paulinus,  the  firft  bi(hop  of  York,  built  a 
church  of  ftone  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  whofe  walls 
(fays  Bede)  are  ftill  (landing,  though  the  roof  is  fallen 
down  •,  and  fome  healing  miracles  are  wrought  in  it 
every  year,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  have  the  faith 
to  feek  them.” 

There  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  much  as  one 
church  of  ftone,  nor  any  artifts  who  could  build  one, 
in  all  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centu¬ 
ry.  For  Naitan  king  of  the  Pidts,  in  his  famous  let¬ 
ter  to  Ceolfred  abbot  of  Weremouth,  A.  D.  710,  ear- 
neftly  entreats  him  to  fend  him  fome  mafons  to  build  a 
church  of  flone  in  his  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the 
Romans  ;  which  he  promifes  to  dedicate  to  the  honour 
of  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  the  abbey  of  Weremouth 
was  dedicated  :  and  urn  are  told  by  Bede,  who  was 
then  living  in  that  abbey,  that  the  reverend  abbot  Ceol¬ 
fred  granted  this  pious  requeft,  and  fent  mafons  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  defire. 

Mafonry  was  reftored,  and  fome  other  arts  connedl- 
ed  with  it  introduced  into  England,  towards  the  end 
of  the  feventh-  century,  by  two  clergymen,  who  were 
great  travellers,  and  had  often  vilited  Rome,  where 
they  had  acquired  fome  tafte  for  thefe  arts.  Thefe 
were,  the  famous  Wilfrid  bifhop  of  York,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Hexham,  and  Benedict  Bifcop,  founder  of 
the  abbey  of  Weremouth.  Wilfrid,  who  was  one  of 
the  mod  ingenious,  adtive,  and  magnificent  prelates  of 
the  feventh  century,  was  a  great  builder,  and  creeled 
feveral  ftrudtures  at  York,  Rippon,  and  Hexham, 
which  were  the  admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourifhed.  The  cathedral  of  Hexham,  which  was  one 
of  thefe  ftrudtures,  is  thus  defcribed  by  his  biographer  : 
Eddii  Vita  tt  Having  obtained  a  piece  of  ground  at  Hexham  from 
lh/f/id/,  Queen  Etheldreda,  he  there  founded  a  mod  magnifi¬ 
cent  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  bleffed  apoftle 
St  Andrew.  As  the  plan  of  this  facred  ftrudture  feems 
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to  have  been  infpired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  would 
require  a  gen:u>  much  (uperior  to  mine  to  defcribe  it 
properly.  How  large  and  ftrong  were  the  fub terra¬ 
neous  buildings,  conitrudt- d  of  the  fined  p. fibbed 
(tones!  How  magnificent  the  fuperftrudture,  with  its 
luity  root,  fuppurted  by  many  pillars,  its  long  and 
high  walls,  its  lublime  towers,  and  winding  (lairs  1  In 
one  word,  there  is  no  church  on  tins  fide  oi  the  Alps 
fo  great  and  beautiful.”  This  admired  edifice;  of 
which  Fome  vefiiges  are  (till  remaining  v.as  built  by 
mafons  and  other  artificers  brought  from  by  the 

munificence  of  its  generous  founder.  Benedict  Bifcop 
was  the  cotemporary  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  in  fome 
of  his  journeys,  and  had  the  fame  tafte  for  the  arts. 

He  made  no  fewer  than  fix  journeys  to  Rome,  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  collecting  books,  pictures,  ftatues,  and 
other  curiofities,  and  of  perfuading  artificers  of  various 
kinds  to  come  from  Italy  and  France  and  fetile  in 
England.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  a  confiderable 
eftate  from  Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Were,  he  there  founded  a  mona- 
ftery,  A.  I>.  674.  “  About  a  year  after  the  founda-  Eedee  Hifl. 

tions  of  this  monaftery  were  laid,  Benedift  eroded  the  Ablat. 
fea  into  France,  where  he  collected  a  number  of  ma¬ 
fons,  and  brought  them  over  with  him,  in  order  to 
build  the  church  of  his  monaftery  of  (tone  after  the 
Roman  manner,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer. 

His  love  to  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  he  defigned  to 
dedicate  Lis  church,  made  him  urge  thefe  workmen  to 
labour  fo  hard,  that  mafs  was  celebrated  in  it  about  a 
year  after  it  was  founded.  When  the  work  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  he  fent  agents  into  France  to  procure  if  poflible 
fome  glafs-makers,  a  kind  of  artificers  quite  unknown 
in  England,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  glaze  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  church  and  monaftery.  Thefe  agents  were 
fuccefsful,  and  brought  feveral  glafs-makers  with  them  ; 
who  not  only  performed  the  work  required  by  Bene¬ 
dift,  but  inftrufted  the  Englifh  in  the  art  of  making 
glafs  for  windows,  lamps,  drinking  vtiTels,  and  other 
ufes.” 

But  though  thefe  arts  of  building  edifices  of  ftone, 
with  windows  of  glafs  and  other  ornaments,  were  thus 
introduced  by  thefe  two  prelates  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  feventh  century,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  flourifli- 
ed  much  for  feveral  centuries.  It  appears  from  many 
incidental  hints  in  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that  ftone 
buildings  were  (till  very  rare  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
ages  ;  and  that  when  any  fuch  buildings  were  erefted, 
they  were  the  objefts  of  much  admiration.  When  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  formed  the  defign  of  rebuilding  his  ruined  cities, 
churches,  and  monafteries,  and  of  adorning  his  domi¬ 
nions  with  more  magnificent  ftruflure9,  he  was  obliged 
to  bring  many  of  his  artificers  from  foreign  countries. 

“  Of  thefe  (as  we  are  told  by  his  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion  Aflerius)  he  had  an  almoft  innumerable  multitude 
collefted  from  different  nations  ;  many  of  them  the  mod 
excellent  in  their  feveral  arts.” 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  ifland  architecture  was,  as 
might  naturally  be  imagined,  in  a  ftill  lefs  flouriftfing 
date.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  almoft  entirely  loft 
among  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  after  they 
retired  to  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  chief  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Wales,  where  the  nobility  and  wife  men 
affembled  for  making  laws,  was  called  the  white  palace , 
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hecaufe  the  walls  of  it  were  woven  with  white  wands, 
which  had  the  bark  peeled  off.  Bv  the  laws  of  Wales, 
whoever  burnt  or  dellroyed  the  king’s  hall  or  paiace 
was  obliged  to  pay  one  pound  and  eighty  pence,  be- 
fides  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence  for  each  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  buildings,  which  were  eight  in  number  ;  viz. 
the  dormitory,  the  kitchen,  the  chapel,  the  granary, 
the  bakehoufe,  the  ftorehoufe,  the  liable,  and  the  dog- 
houfe.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  a  royal  refidence 
in  Wales,  with  all  its  offices,  when  thefe  laws  were 
taade,  was  valued  at  five  pounds  and  eighty  pence  of  the 
money  of  that  age,  equal  in  quantity  of  lilver  to  fix- 
teen  pounds  of  our  money,  and  in  efficacy  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty.  This  is  certainly  a  iufficient  proof  of 
the  meannefs  of  thofe  buildings  which  were  only  of 
wood.  Even  the  caftles  in  Walts,  in  this  period,  that 
were  built  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country,  appear  to 
have  been  conllrucled  of  the  lame  materials  ;  for  the 
laws  required  the  king’s  vaffals  to  come  to  the  building 
of  thefe  caltles  with  no  other  tools  but  an  axe. 

The  arts  of  building  do  not  feem  to  have  been  much 
better  underftood  by  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls  than  by  the 
ancient  Britons  in  the  former  pari  of  this  period. 
When  Finan,  the  fecond  biffiop  of  Lindisfanie,  built  a 
church  of  wood  in  that  ifland,  A.  D.  632,  he  is  faid  to 
have  done  it  more  Scotorum ,  after  the  manner  of  his 
countrymen  the  Scots;  and  it  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  Naitan  king  of  the  Pi£T  was  obliged  to 
bring  mafons  from  Northumberland,  when  he  rtlolved 
to  build  a  church  of  ftone  in  hi"-  dominions,  A.D.  71c. 
After  this  lalt  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  Puffs, 
and  perhaps  the  Scots,  began  to  learn  and  pratlife  the 
art  of  mafonry  ;  becaufe  there  are  llill  fome  ftone  build¬ 
ings  of  a  very  Angular  conftruftion.  and  great  antiquity, 
to  be  ften  in  Scotland.  Thefe  buildings  are  all  circular  ; 
though  of  two  kinds  fo  different  from  eath  other,  that 
they  feem  to  be  the  work  of  different  ages  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  The  larged  of  thefe  ftruffuits  are  in 
a  very  extraordinary  talle  of  architecture  ;  and  are  thus 
Gordon's  /.dcfcribed  by  a  .modern  antiquary,  who  viewed  them 
tinerarium  with  no  little  attention  :  “  Having  arrived  at  the  bar- 
Septentrio -  rack  of  Glenelg,  I  was  conducted  to  the  remain*  of 
thofe  llupendous  fabrics,  feated  about  two  miles  from 
thence,  in  a  valley  called  Glenbeg ,  in  which  four  of 
them  anciently  flood.  Two  of  thefe  are  now  almofl 
quite  demoliffitd,  the  third  is  half  fallen  down,  the 
fourth  is  almofl  entire.  The  fir  ft  I  met  with  lies  to¬ 
wards  the  nor  h  fide  of  the  valley,  and  is  called  Cajlle 
Chalamine ,  or  Malcom's  Cajlle.  It  (lands  upon  a  con- 
fiderable  eminence,  and  affords  us  a  fine  pro!pe£l  of 
the  ifland  of  Skye,  and  a  good  part  of  the  lea  coafl. 
The  foundation  of  this  only  appears ;  as  alfo  of  that 
other,  on  the  eafl  end  of  the  valley,  called  Cajlle  Cha¬ 
nel.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  upon  the 
bank  of  a  rivulet  which  paffis  through  the  mid'le  of 
the  glen,  ’(lands  the  third  fabric,  called  Cajlle  Tehve. 
1  found  it  compofed  of  lfones  without  cement  ;  not 
laid  in  regular  courfes,  after  the  manner  of  tlegant 
buildings,  but  rudely  and  without  order.  Thofe  to¬ 
ward  the  bafe  were  pretty  large,  but  afcending  higher 
they  were  thin  and  flat,  fome  of  them  fcarce  excetding 
the  thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  brick.  1  was  furprifed  to 
find  no  windows  on  the  outfide,  nor  any  manner  of  en¬ 
trance  into  the  fabric,  except  a  1)  le  towards  the  well, 
at  the  bafe,-fo  very  low  and  narrow,  that  I  was  forced 
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to  creep  in  upon  hands  and  knees,  and  found  that  it 
carried  me  down  tour  or  five  lleps  below  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  When  I  was  got  within  I  was  environed 
betwixt  two  walls,  having  a  cavity  or  void  fpacc 
which  led  me  round  the  whole  b.  ilding.  Oppofite  to 
the  little  tniry,  on  the  outfide,  was  a  pretty  large 
door  in  the  fecond  or  inner  wall,  which  led  me  into 
the  area  or  inner  court.  When  I  was  there,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  one  half  of  the  building  was  fallen  down, 
and  thtreby  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  a  complete 
feftion  thereof.  The  two  walls  join  together  at  the 
top,  round  about,  and  have  formed  a  large  void  fpace 
or  area  in  the  middle.  But  to  give  a  more  complete 
idea  of  thefe  buildings,  I  ffiall  deferibe  the  fourth, 
called  Cajlle  Troth/ctn,  w  hich  is  by  far  the  mod  entire 
of  any  in  that  country,  and  from  whence  I  had  a  very 
clear  notion  how  thefe  fabrics  were  originally  contrived. 
On  the  outfide  were  no  windows,  nor  were  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  this  callle  any  wile  different  from  thofe  of  the 
other  already  deferibed,  only  the  entry  on  the  outfide 
was  fomewhat  larger  ;  but  this  might  be  occafioned 
by  the  falling  of  the  (lones  from  above.  The  area  of 
this  makes  a  complete  circle  ;  and  there  are  four  doors 
in  the  inner  wall,  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compafs.  Thefe  doors  are  each  eight  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  five  feet  wide,  and  lead  from  the  area 
into  the  cavity  between  the  two  walls,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  building.  The  perpendicular  height 
of  this  fabric  is  exatffly  33  feet  ;  the  thicknefs  of  both 
walls,  including  the  cavity  between,  no  more  than  12 
feet  ;  and  the  cavity  itfelf  is  hardly  wide  enough  for 
two  men  to  walk  abfealt  ;  the  external  circumference 


is  178  feet. 


The  whole  height  of  the  fabric  is  divided 


into  four  parts  or  (lories,  (eparated  from  each  other  by 
thin  floorings  of  flat  (lones,  which  knit  the  two  walls 
together,  and  run  quite  round  the  building :  and  there 
have  been  winding  (lairs  of  the  fame  flat  Hones  afetnd- 
ing  betwixt  wall  and  wall  up  to  the  top.  1  he  under- 
mofl  partition  is  fomewhat  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  the  wideft  ;  the  others  grow  narrower 
by  degrees  till  the  walls  clofe  at  the  top.  Over  each 
door  are  nine  fquare  windows,  in  a  direfl  line  above 
each  other,  for  the  admiffion  of  light  :  and  between 
every  row  of  windows  are  three  others  in  the  uppt  rn.eft 
(lory,  fifing  above  a  cornice  which  projects  out  from 
the  inner  wall  and  runs  round  the  fabric.”  Fiom  this 
delcription  of  thefe  Angular  edifices,  it  plainly  appears 
that  they  were  defigntd  both  for  lodging  and  defence  ; 
and  considering  the  (late  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  built,  they  were  certainly  very  well  contrived  for 
anfwering  both  thefe  purpofes. 

The  ftone  edifices  of  the  other  kind  which  were 
probably  treffod  in  this  period,  and  of  which  fome  few 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Scotland,  are  not  fo  large  a-  the 
former,  but  more  artificial.  They  are  (lender,  lofty, 
circular  towers,  of  cut  ftone,  laid  in  regular  row  ,  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  feet  in  external  circumference,  and 
from  70  to  IOO  feet  high,  with  one  door  fome  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  are  exaiffly  fimilar  to  the 
round  tower  of  Ardmore,  and  ftveral  others,  in  Ireland  ; 
and  therefore  were  probably  built  about  the  fame  time, 
which  was  in  the  tenth  century,  and  for  the  fame  pur¬ 
pofes  ;  which  are  believed  by  fome  to  have  been  for 
the  confinement  of  penitents  while  they  were  perform¬ 
ing  penance.  T)n  this  account  thefe  towers  are  always 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches  both  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  ;  and  are  faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  this 
manner  :  “  The  penitents  were  placed  in  the  upper- 
moft  dory  of  the  tower  (which  commonly  confided  of 
five  or  fix  dories)  ;  where  having  made  probation,  or 
done  penance,  fuch  a  limited  time,  according  to  the 
heincufnefs  of  their  crime,  they  then  were  permitted 
to  defcend  to  the  next  floor,  and  fo  on  by  degrees, 
until  they  came  to  the  door,  which  always  faced  the 
entrance  of  the  church,  where  they  ftood  to  receive 
abfolution  from  the  clergy,  and  the  bleffings  of  the 
people.  A  tedious  procefs,  to  which  few  penitents 
in  the  prefent  age  would  willingly  fubmit.  Other 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defign  of  thefe  circular 
towers  (of  which  one  is  dill  remaining  at  Abernethy 
and  another  at  Brechin)  was  to  be  places  from 
whence  the  people  were  called  to  public  worfhip  by 
the  found  of  a  horn  or  trumpet,  before  the  introduction 
of  bells. 

This  art  received  very  great  improvements  in  the 
I  2th  century  ;  which  indeed  may  be  called  the  age  of 
architecture  ;  when  the  rage  for  building  was  more  vio¬ 
lent  in  England  than  at  any  other  time.  The  great 
and  general  improvements  that  were  made  in  the  fa¬ 
brics  of  houfes  and  churches  in  the  fird  years  of  this 
century,  are  thus  defcribed  by  a  cotemporary  writer. 
“  The  new  cathedrals  and  innumerable  churches  that 
were  built  in  all  parts,  together  with  the  many  mag¬ 
nificent  cloiders  and  monaderies,  and  other  apartments 
of  monks,  that  were  then  ereCted,  afford  a  fufficient 
proof  of  the  great  felicity  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  The  religious  of  every  order,  enjoying 
peace  and  profperitv,  difplayed  the  mod  aftonilhing 
ardour  in  every  thing  that  might  increafe  the  fplendour 
of  divine  wcrfhip.  The  fervent  zeal  of  the  faithful 
promoted  them  to  pull  down  houfes  and  churches  every¬ 
where,  and  rebuild  them  in  a  better  manner.  By  this 
means  the  ancient  edifices  that  had  been  railed  in  the 
days  of  Edgar,  Edward,  and  other  Chridian  kings,  were 
demolifhed,  and  others  of  greater  magnitude  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  of  more  elegant  workmanfhip,  were  ereCt - 
in  their  room,  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

As  the  prodigious  power  of  religious  zeal,  what¬ 
ever  turn  it  happens  to  take,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
heated,  is  well  known,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
one  example  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  this  period,  to  inflame  the  pious  ardour  of 
the  kings,  nobles,  and  people,  for  building  and  adorn¬ 
ing  churches.  When  Joffred  abbot  of  Croyland  re¬ 
lieved  to  rebuild  the  church  of  his  monadery  in  a  mod 
magnificent  manner,  A.  D.  1106,  he  obtained  from 
the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  a  bull  dif- 
penfing  with  the  third  part  of  all  penances  for  fin  to 
thofe  who  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  building 
of  that  church.  This  bull  was  direCted  not  only  to 
the  king  and  people  of  England,  but  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  and  to  all  other  kings,  earls,  ba¬ 
rons,  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  priors,  reCtors,  pref- 
byters,  and  clerks,  and  to  all  true  believers  in  Chrifl, 
rich  and  poor,  in  all  Chrifiian  kingdoms.  To  make 
the  bed  ufe  of  this  bull,  he  fent  two  of  his  mod  eloquent 
monks  to  proclaim  it  over  all  France  and  Flanders,  two 
other  monks  into  Scotland,  two  into  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way,  two  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland,  and  others 
into  different  parts  of  England.  “  By  this  means  (fays 
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the  hidorian)  the  wonderful  benefits  granted  to  all  the 
contributors  to  the  building  of  this  church  were  pu- 
blifhed  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and  great  heaps 
of  treafure  and  maffes  of  yellow  metal  flowed  in  from 
all  countries  upon  the  venerable  Abbot  Joffred,  and 
encouraged  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  church.” 

Having  fpent  about  four  years  in  collecting  mountains 
of  different  kinds  of  marble  from  quarries  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  together  with  great  quantities  of 
lime,  iron,  brafs,  and  other  materials  for  building,  he 
fixed  a  day  for  the  great  ceremony  of  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation,  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  very  effectual 
mean  of  railing  the  fuperftruCture  !  For  on  the  long- 
expeCted  day,  the  feaft  of  the  holy  virgins  Felicitas 
and  Perpetua,  an  immenfe  multitude  of  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  with  their  ladies  and  families,  of  abbots, 
priors,  monks,  nuns,  clerks,  and  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
arrived  at  Croyland,  to  aflill  at  this  ceremony.  The 
pious  Abbot  Joffred  began  by  faying  certain  prayers 
and  fhedding  a  flood  of  tears  on  the  foundation.  Then 
each  of  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  with  their  ladies, 
fons,  and  daughters,  the  abbots,  clerks,  and  others, 
laid  a  done,  and  upon  it  depofited  a  fum  of  money,  a 
grant  of  lands,  tithes,  or  patronages,  or  a  promife  of 
done,  lime,  wood,  labour,  or  carriages,  for  building 
the  church.  After  this  the  abbot  entertained  the 
whole  company,  amounting  to  5CC0  perfons,  at  din¬ 
ner.  To  this  entertainment  they  were  all  entitled  ;  for 
the  money,  and  grants  of  different  kinds,  -which  they 
had  depofited  on  the  foundation  fiones,  were  alone  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  have  raifed  a  very  noble  fabric.  By  fuch 
arts  as  thefe  the  clergy  infpired  kings,  nobles,  and 
people  of  all  ranks,  with  fo  ardent  a  lpirit  for  thefe 
pious  works,  that  in  the  courfe  of  tin's  period  almod 
all  the  facred  edifices  in  England  were  rebuilt,  and  ma¬ 
ny  hundreds  of  new  ones  raifed  from  the  loundation. 

Nor  was  tin’s  fnirit  confined  to  England,  but  prevailed 
as  much  in  Scotland  in  proportion  to  its  extent  ancl 
riches.  King  David  I.  alone,  befides  feveral  cathedrals 
and  other  churches,  built  no  fewer  than  thirteen  abbeys 
and  priories,  fome  of  w  hich  were  very  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures. 

The  facred  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
the  beginning  of  this  period  did  not  differ  much  in  its 
ftyle  and  manner  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
their  churches  being  in  general  plain,  low,  llrong,  and 
dark  ;  the  arches  both  of  the  doors  and  windows  fe- 
micircular,  with  few  or  no  ornaments.  By  degrees, 
through  much  praCtice,  our  architects,  who  were 
all  monks  or  clergymen,  improved  their  tafle  and 
{kill,  and  venturtd  to  form  plans  of  more  noble,  light, 
and  elevated  llruCtures,  with  a  great  variety  of  orna¬ 
ments;  which  led  to  that  bold  magnificent  ftyle  of  build¬ 
ing,  commonly,  though  perhaps  not  very  properly,  call¬ 
ed  the  hater  Gothic.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  monk- 
ifh  architects  were  aflifled  in  attaining  this  ftyle  of 
building  by  models  from  foreign  countries,  or  by  in- 
ftruCtions  from  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  had  vifit- 
ed  Italy7,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Eaft.  But  the  origin 
of  this  ftyle  of  architecture  has  been  already  confi- 
dered,  and  the  characters  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  ancient  Gothic  have  alfo  been  defcribed  : 

(See  N°  21 .  fupra).  Its  firft  appearance  in  England 
was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  But  it  was  not  at  once  thoroughly  adopted  j 
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fome  (hort  folid  columns  and  femicircular  arches  being 
retained  and  mixed  with  the  pointed  ones;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  welt  end  of  the  Old  Temple  church  ; 
and  at  York,  where,  under  the  choir,  there  remains 
much  of  the  ancient  work,  the  arches  of  which  are 
but  juft  pointed  and  rife  on  ftiort  round  pillars.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  however,  this  manner  of  build¬ 
ing  feems  to  have  gained  a  complete  footing  ;  the  cir¬ 
cular  giving  place  to  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  maf- 
five  column  yielding  to  the  (lender  pillar.  Indeed,  like 
all  novelties,  when  once  admitted,  the  rage  of  faftiion 
made  it  become  fo  prevalent,  that  many  of  the  ancient 
and  folid  buildings,  ereCted  in  former  ages,  were  taken 
down  in  order  to  be  re-edified  in  the  new  tafte,  or  had 
additions  patched  to  them,  of  this  mode  of  architec¬ 
ture.  The  prefent  cathedral  church  of  Salilbury  was 
begun  early  in  this  reign,  and  hniftied  in  the  year  1258. 
It  is  entirely  in  the  Saracenic  ftyle  ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  may  be  juftly  accounted  one  of 
the  beft  patterns  of  architecture  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  built.  Its  excellency  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  its  being  conftruCted  on  one  plan  ; 
whence  arifes  that  fyrnmetry  and  agreement  of  parts, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  our  other  cathedral 
churches  ;  which  have  mollly  been  built  at  different 
times,  and  in  a  variety  of  ftyles.  From  this  time  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  falhionable  pillars  in 
churches  were  of  Purbeck  r>«’.rble,  very  {lender  and 
round,  encompaffed  with  marble  (hafts  a  little  detached, 
having  each  a  capital  adorned  with  foliage,  which  join¬ 
ing,  formed  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pillar. 
The  windows  were  long  and  narrow,  with  pointed 
arches  and  painted  glafs,  which  was  introduced  about 
that  time,  or  at  leaft  became  more  common.  In  this 
century  alfo  they  began  to  delight  in  lofty  fteeples,  with 
fpires  and  pinnacles.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
pillars  confided  of  an  affemblage  of  (hafts  not  detached, 
but  united,  forming  one  folid  and  elegant  column  ;  the 
windows,  efpecially  tbofe  in  the  eaft  and  weft  ends,  were 
greatly  enlarged,  divided  into  feveral  lights  by  (tone 
mullions  running  into  ramifications  above,  and  forming 
numerous  compartments  in  various  fanciful  (hapes.  Thofe 
windows,  filled  with  darned  glafs  of  the  moll  lively  co¬ 
lours,  reprefenting  kings,  faints,  and  martyrs,  and  their 
hiftories,  made  a  mod  folemn  and  glorious  appearance. 
There  were  feveral  other  variations,  efpecially  in  the  tafte 
of  the  carvings  and  other  ornaments,  which  are  too  mi¬ 
nute  for  general  hiftory. 

As  to  the  (late  of  civil  architecture  during  the  fame 
period  :  The  houfes  of  the  common  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  lower  burgcfles  in  towns  and  cities,  were 
very  little  improved  in  their  (truCture,  that  moil  nu¬ 
merous  and  ufeful  order  of  men  being  much  deprefied 
in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating.  Even  in  the  ca¬ 
pital  city  of  London,  all  the  houfes  cf  mechanics  and 
common  burgeffes  were  built  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
llraw  or  reeds,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
But  the  palaces,  or  rather  caftles,  of  the  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  kings,  barons,  and  prelates,  were  very  different 
from  the  refidences  of  perfons  of  the  fame  rank  in  t he 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  For  this  we  have  the  teftimony  of 
a  pirfim  of  undoubted  credit,  who  nas  v.cll  acquainted 
■with  them  both.  “  The  Anglo-Saxi'tj,  nobles  (fays 
William  of  Malmlbury)  fquandered  away  their  ample 
revenues  in  low  and  mean  houfes ;  but  the  French  and 
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Norman  barons  are  very  different  from  them,  living  at 
lefs  expence,  but  in  great  and  magnificent  palaces.” 
T  he  truth  is,  that  the  rage  of  building  fortified  caftles, 
was  no  lefs  violent  among  the  Norman  princes,  prelates, 
and  barons,  than  that  of  building  churches.  To  this 
they  were  prompted  not  only  by  the  cultom  of  their 
native  country,  but  alfo  by  their  dangerous  fituation  in 
this  ifland.  Surrounded  by  multitudes,  whom  they 
had  deprefied  and  plundered,  and  by  whom  they  were 
abhorred,  they  could  not  think  tnemfelves  fafe  with¬ 
out  the  protection  of  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walls. 
The  Conqueror  himfelf  was  fenfible,  that  the  want  of 
fortified  places  in  England  had  greatly  facilitated  his 
conquelt,  and  might  facilitate  his  expulfion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  made  all  poflible  hafte  to  remedy  this  defeCt, 
by  building  very  magnificent  and  ftrong  caftles  in  all 
the  towns  within  the  royal  demefnes.  “  William  (fays 
Matthew  Paris)  excelled  all  his  predeceffors  in  building 
caftles,  and  greatly  harafftd  his  fubjeCts  and  vaffals  with 
thefe  works.”  All  his  earls,  barons,  and  even  prelates, 
imitated  his  example  ;  and  it  was  the  firft  care  of  every 
one  who  received  the  grant  of  an  eftate  from  the  crown 
to  buiia  a  caftle  upon  it  for  bis  defence  and  refidence. 
1  lie  difputes  about  the  fucceflion  in  the  following 
reigns,  kept  up  this  fpirit  for  building  great  and  ftrong 
caftles.  V  iliiam  Pmfus  was  ftill  a  greater  builder  than 
his  father.  “  This  William  (fays  Henry  Knvghton), 
was  much  addicted  to  building  royal  caftles  and  pala¬ 
ces,  /is  the  caftles  of  Dover,  Windfor,  Norwich,  Exe¬ 
ter,  the  palace  of  Weftminfttr,  and  many  ethers,  tefti- 
fv  ;  nor  was  there  any  king  of  England  before  him 
that  ereCted  io  many  and  fuch  noble  edifices.” 
Henry  I.  was  alfo  a  great  builder  both  of  caftles  and 
monafteries.  But  this  rage  for  buildiug  never  prevail¬ 
ed  fo  much  in  auy  period  of  the  Engliih  hiftory  as  in 
the  turbulent  reign  of  King  Stephen,  from  A.  D. 
1135  to  A.  D.  1154.  “  In  this  reign  (as  we  are  told 

by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle)  every  one  who 
was  able  built  a  caftle  ;  fo  that  the  poor  people  were 
worn  out  with  the  toil  of  thefe  buildings,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  covered  with  caftles.”  This  laft 
expreliion  will  hardly  appear  too  ftrong,  when  we  are 
informed,  that  befides  ail  the  caftles  before  that  time 
in  England,  no  fewer  than  1 1 1 5  were  railed  from  the 
foundation  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  19  years.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Castle. 

The  caftles,  monafteries,  and  greater  churches  of 
this  period,  were  generally  covered  with  lead,  the 
windows  glazed  ;  and  when  the  walls  were  not  of  afh- 
ler,  they  were  neatly  plaftered  and  whitewalhed  on 
both  (ides.  The  doors,  floors,  and  roof,  were  com¬ 
monly  made  of  oak  planks  and  beams,  exaCtly  fmooth- 
ed  and  jointed,  and  frequently  carvtd.  It  is  hardly 
nectffary  to  obferve,  that  the  building  one  of  thefe 
great  and  magnificent  caftles,  monafteries,  or  churches, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  England,  muft  have  been 
a  work  of  prodigious  expence  and  labour  ;  and  that 
the  architects  and  artificers,  by  whom  that  work  was 
pi  a  •  ed  and  executed,  muft  have  attained  confiderable 
dexterity  in  their  refpcCtive  arts.  Several  of  thefe  ar¬ 
chitects  have  obtained  a  place  in  hiftorv,  and  are  high¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  their  fuperior  (kill.  William  of  Sens, 
architeCt  to  Archbilhop  Lanfranc  in  building  his  cathe¬ 
dral,  is  laid,  by  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  to  have  been 
a  mod  esquifite  artift  both  in  (tone  and  wood.  He 
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made  not  only  a  model  of  the  whole  cathedral,  but  of 
every  particular  piece  of  fculpture  and  carving,  for  the 
direction  of  the  workmen  ;  and  invented  many  curious 
machines  for  loading  and  unloading  dun*-,  and  convey¬ 
ing  heavy  weights  by  land,  becaui'e  ail  the  (tones  were 
brought  from  Normandy.  Matthew  Paris  fpeaks  even 
in  a  higher  drain  of  Walter  of  Coventry,  who  flourilhed 
towards  the  end  of  this  period,  when  he  fays,  that  c-  fo 
excellent  an  architect  had  never  yet  appeared,  and  pro¬ 
bably  never  would  appear,  in  the  world.”  1  his  en¬ 
comium  was  undoubtedly  too  high  ;  but  it  is  impol- 
liblt  to  view  the  remains  of  many  magnificent  fabrics, 
both  facrtd  and  civil,  that  were  ereCted  in  this  period, 
without  admiring  the  genius  of  the  architects  by  whom 
they  were  planned,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  workmen 
by  whom  they  were  executed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or  ra¬ 
ther  towards  the  latter  end  ..f  that  of  Henry  VII.  when 
brick  building  became  common;  a  new  kind  of  low 
pointed  -irch  grew  much  in  ufe  ;  it  was  defcribed  from 
four  centres,  was  very  round  at  the  haunches,  and  the 
angle  at  the  top  was  very  obtufe^  Phis  fort  of  arch  is 
to  be  found  in  every  one  of  Cardinal  Wolfey’s  build¬ 
ings ;  alfo  at  Weft  Sheen  ;  an  ancient  brick  gate  at 
Mile  End,  called  King  John's  Gate ;  and  in  the  great 
gate  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth.  From  this  time  Go¬ 
thic  architecture  began  to  dtclir.e  ;  and  was  foon  after 
fupplanted  by  a  mixed  ftyle,  if  one  may  venture  to  call 
it  one  ;  wherein  the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  however  dif- 
cordant  and  irreconc-ileable,  are  jumbled  together.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  mode  of  building,  Mr  Warton,  in  his  ob- 
feivations  on  Spencer’s  Faery  Queene,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdotes  and  remarks  : 

“  Although  the  Roman  or  Grecian  architecture  did 
not  begin  to  prevail  in  England  till  die  time  of  Inigo 
Jones,  yet  our  communication  with  the  Italians,  and  our 
imitation  of  their  manners,  produced  fotne  fpecimens  of 
that  'lyle  much  earlier.  Perhaps  the  earlieft  was  Somer- 
fet  Houfe  in  the  Strand,  built  about  the  year  1549, 
by  the  duk^  of  Somerfet,  uncle  to  E.lward  VI.  i  he 
monument  of  Biftiop  Gardiner,  in  WInchetler  cathe¬ 
dral,  made  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  about  1595,  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  Ionic  pillars.  Thefe  verfes  of  Spenfer, 

. _ _  — - Did  rife 

On  (lately  pillars,  fram’d  after  the  Doric  guife — 


PART  I.  PRINCIPLES 

M  ANY  ages  muft  have  elapfed  before  architecture 
Came  to  be  confidered  as  a  fine  art.  Utility  was  its 
original  deftination,  a**d  (till  continues  to  be  its  prin- 
ripal  end.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  us,  that 
architecture  is  capable  of  exciting  a  variety  of  agreeable 
feelings.  Of  thefe.  u'ilitv,  grandeur,  regularity,  order, 
and  pr  portion  are  the  chief. 

Diflinc-  Architecture,  being  an  nfeful  as  well  as  a  fine  art, 

uion  of  le  ids  us  to  diftingu’fh  buildings,  and  parts  of  buildings, 
buildings,  into  three  kinds,  viz.  what  are  intended  for  ufe  folely, 
what  foi  ornament  folelv,  and  what  for  both.  Build¬ 
ings  intended  for  utility  folely,  ought  in  every  part  to 
rorrefpond  preciftfty  to  that  intention  ;  the  lead  devja- 
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bear  aii  a,  1  Lit, ;.n  to  tome  of  the  fafniotiable  improvements 
in  building,  which  at  this  time  were  growing  more  ■•■d 
more  into  eftcem.  1  bus  alio  Bithop  Hall,  who  rvrote 
about  the  lame  time,  viz.  1598: 

There  findeft  thou  fome  (lately  Doric  frame, 

Or  neat  Ionicke  work.— — - - 

But  thefe  ornaments  were  often  abfurdly  introduced 
into  the  old  Gothic  ftyle  :  as  in  the  magnificent  por¬ 
tico  of  the  fchools  at  Oxford,  created  about  the  year 
1613;  where  the  builder,  in  a  Gothic  edifice,  has  af¬ 
fectedly  difplayed  his  univerfal  (kill  in  the  modern  ar¬ 
chitecture,  by  giving  us  all  the  five  orders  together,' 
However,  mod  of  the  great  buildings  of  Oueen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign  have  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  themlelves  both  in 
form  and  finifhing;  where,  though  much  of  the  old 
Gothic  is  retained,  and  great  part  of  the  new  tafte  is 
adopted,  yet  neither  predominates;  while  both,  thus 
diftin&ly  blended,  compofe  a  fantaflic  fpecies,  hardly 
reducible  to  any  clafs  or  name.  One  of  its  cbaraCter- 
iftics  is  the  affectation  of  large  and  lofty  windows  : 
where,  fays  Bacon,  “  you  (hall  have  fometimes  fair 
houfes  fo  full  of  glafs,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to 
come  to  be  out  of  the  fun.” 

To  return  now  to  our  general  hiftory,  and  to  con¬ 
clude:  In  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries,  when  learning 
of  all  kinds  began  to  revive,  the  chafte  architecture  of 
the  G  reeks  and  Romans  feemed  as  it  were  to  be  re¬ 
called  into  life.  The  firft  improvements  in  it  began 
in  Italy,  and  owed  their  exiltence  to  the  many  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Roman  (truCtures  that  were  to  be  found 
in  that  country  ;  from  whence  an  improved  method  of 
building  was  gradually  brought  into  the  other  countries 
of  Europe :  and  though  the  Italians  for  a  long  time 
retained  the  fuperiority  as  architects  over  the  other 
European  nations  ;  yet,  as  men  of  genius  travelled 
from  all  quarters  into  Italy,  where  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  the  originals  from  whence  the  Italians 
copied,  architects  have  arifen  in  other  nations  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Italy.  Of 
this  we  have  a  recent  inftance  in  our  own  country¬ 
man  Mr  Mvlne,  who  lately  gained  the  prize  in  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Rome,  where  it  would  no  doubt  be  dif- 
puted  by  fuch  natives  of  Italy  as  were  bed  fkilled  in 
that  art. 
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tion  from  ufe,  though  contributing  to  ornament,  will 
be  difagreeable ;  for  every  work  of  ufe  being  confider- 
ed  as  a  mean  to  an  end,  its  ptrfeClion  as  a  mean  is  the 
capital  circumftance,  and  every  other  beauty  in  oppo- 
fition  is  tiegleCled  as  improper.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
fuch  things  as  are  intended  folely  for  ornament,  as  co¬ 
lumns,  obelifks,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  beauty  alone 
ought  to  be  regarded.  The  principal  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
chitecture  lies  in  combining  ufe  and  ornament.  In  or¬ 
der  to  accompiifh  thefe  ends,  different  and  even  oppo- 
fite  means  muft  be  employed;  which  is  the  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  feldom  united  in  perfection  ;  and  hence,  in 
buildings  of  this  kind,  the  only  practicable  method  is, 
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Principles,  to  prefer  utility  to  ornament  according  to  the  character 
^  1  v~~~  of  the  building  :  in  palaces,  and  iuch  Duddings  as  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  variety  of  ufcful  contrivances,  regularity  ought 
to  be  preferred  :  but  in  dwelling  houfes  that  are  too 
fmall  for  variety  ot  contrivance,  utility  ought  to  prevail, 
neglecting  regularity  as  far  as  it  (lands  in  oppofition  to 
a  convenience. 

Intrinfic  In  confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  viSble  ob- 
c.nd  rela-  jefls,  we  difeover  twu  kinds.  The  Grit  may  be  termed 
tive  beauty.  jnir{fjic  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difeovered  in  a  (ingle  ob¬ 
ject,  without  re^t.on  to  any  other.  T  he  fecond  may  be 
termed  relative  beauty,  being  founded  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  relative  ..bjects.  Architecture  admits  of  both 
kinds.  We  fhall  firft  give  a  few  examples  of  relative 
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beauty. 

The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined  by  the  ufe 
to  which  it  is  detained.  The  door  of  a  dwelling  houfe, 
which  ought  to  conefpond  to  the  human  fize,  i-  confin¬ 
ed  to  feven  or  eight  feet  in  height  and  three  or  four 
in  breadth.  The  proportions* proper  for  a  liable  or 
coachhoufe  are  different.  The  door  of  a  church  ought 
to  be  wide,  in  order  to  afford  an  eafv  paffage  for  a 
multitude  ;  and  its  height  mull  be  regulated  by  its 
widenefs,  that  the  proportion  may  pleafe  the  eye.  The 
fize  of  the  windows  ought  always  te  be  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  room  they  are  deftined  to  illuminate;  for 
if  the  apertures  be  not  large  enough  to  convey  light  to 
every  corner,  the  room  mud  be  unequally  lighted, 
which  is  a  great  deformity.  Steps  of  dairs  fliould  like- 
wife  be  accommodated  to  the  human  figure,  without 
regarding  any  other  proportion  ;  they  are  accordingly 
the  fame  in  large  and  in  fmall  buildings,  becaufe  both 
are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  fame  fize. 

We  (hall  next  confider  intnnjic  beauty  blended  with 
that  which  is  relative.  A  cube  itfelf  is  more  agree¬ 
able  than  a  parallelopipedon  ;  this  condantly  holds  in 
fmall  figures  :  but  a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  cube 
is  lumpilh  and  heavy  ;  while  a  parallelopipedon,  fet  on 
its  fmaller  bafe,  is  more  agreeable  on  account  of  its 
elevation  :  Hence  the  beauty  of  Gothic  towers.  But  if 
this  figure  were  to  be  ufed  in  a  dwelling  houfe,  to  make 
way  for  relative  beauty,  we  fliould  immediately  per¬ 
ceive  that  utility  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded  ;  and 
this  figure,  inconvenient  by  its  height,  ought  to  be  fet 
on  its  larger  bafe :  the  loftinefs  in  this  cafe  would  be 
loft  ;  but  that  lofs  will  be  more  than  fufficiently  com- 
penfated  by  the  additional  convenience.  Hence  the 
form  of  buildings  fpread  more  upon  the  ground  than 
raifed  in  height,  is  always  preferred  for  a  dwelling 
houfe. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  divifior.s,  utility  re¬ 
quires  that  the  rooms  be  reCtangular,  to  avoid  ufelefs 
fpaces.  An  hexagonal  figure  leaves  no  void  fpaces  ; 
but  it  determines  the  rooms  to  be  all  of  one  fize,  which 
is  both  inconvenient  and  difagreeable  for  want  of  va¬ 
riety.  Though  a  cube  be  the  moft  agreeable  figure, 
and  may  anfwer  for  a  room  of  a  moderate  fize ;  yet,  in 
a  very  large  room,  utility  requires  a  different  figure. 
Unconfiried  motion  is  the  chief  convenience  of  a  great 
room  ;  to  obtain  this  the  greateft  length  that  can  be 
had  is  neceffary.  But  a  fquare  room  of  large  fize  is 
inconvenient.  It  removes  chairs,  tables,  &c.  at  too 
great  a  diftance  from  the  hand,  which,  when  unem¬ 
ployed,  muft  be  ranged  along  the  fides  of  the  room. 
Utility,  therefore,  requires  a  large  room  to  be  a  paral¬ 


lelogram.  This  figure  is  likevife  belt  calculated  icrthe  prirciples. 
ad  million  of  light  ;  becaufe,  to  avoid  crofs  lights,  ail  the  '—“'V 
windows  ought  to  be  in  one  wall  ;  and  if  the  oppoute 
wall  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  not  Lo  be  fully  liguttd.  the 
room  mult  be  obfeure.  The  height  of  a  room  exceed¬ 
ing  nine  or  ten  feet  ha*  little  relation  to  utility  ;  there¬ 
fore  proportion  is  the  only  rule  for  determining  the  height 
when  above  that  number  of  feet.  2 6 

Artifts  who  deal  in  the  beautiful,  love  to  entertain  Uti’;  )  and 

the  eve  :  palaces  and  fumptuous  buildings  in  which  in- 01 
1  1  r  11  1  •  r  ,  1  -  ten  mcom- 

trinfic  beauty  may  be  hilly  difplayed,  give  them  an  op-  pat,b.e. 

portunity  of  exerting  their  tafte.  But  fuch  a  propen- 
fity  is  peculiarly  unhappy  with  regard  to  private  dwell¬ 
ing  houfes  ;  becaufe,  in  thefe,  relative  beauty  cannot  be 
difplayed  to  perfection  without  hurting  intrinfic  beau¬ 
ty,  There  is  no  opportunity  for  great  variety  of  form 
in  a  fmall  houfe  ;  and  in  edifices  of  this  kind,  internal 
convenience  has  not  hitherto  been  happily  adjufted  to 
external  regularity.  Perhaps  an  accurate  coincidence 
in  this  refpeCt  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Architects, 
however,  conflanlly  fplit  upon  this  rock;  for  they  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  perfuaded  to  give  over  attempting  to  recon¬ 
cile  thefe  two  incompatibles  :  how  otherwife  fliouid  it 
happen,  that  of  the  tndlefs  variety  of  private  dwelling 
houfes,  there  fliould  not  be  one  found  that  is  generally 
agreed  upon  as  a  good  pattern  ?  the  unwearied  propen- 
fity  to  make  a  houfe  regular  as  well  as  convenient  ob¬ 
liges  the  architect,  in  iome  articles,  to  facrifice  con¬ 
venience  to  regularity,  and,  in  others  regularity  to 
convenience;  and  accordingly  the  houfe,  which  turns 
out  neither  regular  nor  convenient,  never  fails  to  dif- 
pleafe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  form  of 
a  dwelling  houfe  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate ;  yet 
no  error  is  more  common  than  to  copy  in  Britain  the 
form  of  Italian  houfes,  not  forgetting  evtn  thufe  parts 
that  are  purpofely  contrived  for  collecting  air,  and  for 
excluding  the  fun  ;  witnefs  our  colonnades  and  legios, 
defigned  by  the  Italians  to  gather  cool  air,  and  exclude 
the  beams  of  the  fun,  conveniences  which  the  climate 
of  this  country  does  not  require.  27 

We  (ha'll  next  view  architecture  as  one  of  the  fine  ch¬ 
arts  ;  which  will  lead  us  to  the  examination  of  fuch  ~ 

buildings,  and  parts  of  buildings,  as  are  calculated  fole-ge  art, 
ly  to  pleafe  the  eye.  Variety  prevails  in  the  works  of 
nature  ;  but  art  requires  to  be  guided  by  rule  and  com- 
pafs.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  Iuch  works  of  art  as  imitate 
nature,  the  great  art  is,  to  hide  every  appearance  of  art; 
which  is  done  by  avoiding  regularity  and  indulging 
variety.  But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original  and  not 
imitative,  fuch  as  architecture,  firiCt  regularity  and 
uniformity  ought  to  be  fludied,  fo  far  as  confident  with 
utility.  it 

Proportion  is  not  lefs  agreeable  than  regularity  and  J)l^erenc*r 
uniformity  ;  and  therefore,  in  buildings  intended  to  .  ^t'on* 
pleafe  the  eye,  they  are  all  equally  eflential.  It  is  taken  of  number 
for  granted  by  many  writers,  that  in  all  the  parts  and  quan- 
of  a  building  there  are  certain  Ariel  proportions  which tl1?- 
pleafe  the  eye,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  found  there 
are  certain  flriCl  proportions  w  hich  pleafe  the  ear  ;  and 
that,  in  both,  the  flighted  deviation  is  equally  difagree¬ 
able.  Others  feem  to  relilh  more  a  comparifon  between 
proportion  in  numbers  and  proportion  in  quantity  ; 
and  maintain,  that  the  fame  proportions  are  agrreable 
in  both.  The  proportion,  for  example,  of  the  num¬ 
bers 
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rincip'es.  bers  1 6,  24,  and  36,  are  agreeable  ;  and  fo,  fay  they, 
are  t]le  proportions  of  a  room,  whofe  height  is  16  feet, 
the  breadth  24,  and  the  length  36.  But  it  ought  to  be 
confidered,  that  there  h  no  relemblance  or  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  objefts  of  different  fenfes.  What  pleafes  the 
ear  in  harmony,  is  not  the  proportion  of  the  itrings  of 
the  inilmment,  but  of  the  found  which  thefe  firings  pro¬ 
duce.  In  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  different  quantities  that  pleafes  the  eye,  with 
out  the  leaft  relation  to  found.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  faid  of  numbers.  Quantity  is  a  real  qualiiy  of  every 
body  ;  number  is  not  a  real  quality,  but  merely  an  idea 
that  arifes  upon  viewing  a  plurality  of  things  in  fuceef- 
fion.  An  arithmetical  proportion  is  agreeable  in  num¬ 
bers  ;  but  have  we  from  this  any  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  muft  alfo  be  agreeable  in  quantity?  At  this  rate, 
a  geometrical  proportion,  and  many  others,  ought  alfo 
to  be  agreeable  in  both.  A  certain  proportion  may 
coincide  in  quantity  and  number  ;  and  among  an  end- 
lefs  variety  of  proportions,  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
there  never  fhould  be  a  coincidence.  One  example  is 
given  of  this  coincidence  in  the  numbers  16,  24,  and 
36  ;  but  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  merely  accidental,  we 
need  but  reflect:,  that  the  fame  proportions  are  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  external  figure  of  a  houfe,  and  far  lefs  to 
a  column. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  obferve  writers  acknowledging  the 
neceffity  of  accurate  proportions,  and  ye  t  differing  wide¬ 
ly  about  them.  Laying  afide  reafoning  and  philofophy, 
one  fa£I  univerfally  agreed  on  ought  to  have  undeceived 
them,  that  the  fame  proportions  which  pleafe  in  a  model 
are  not  agreeable  in  a  large  building  :  a  room  48  feet 
in  length,  and  24  in  breadth  and  height,  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned  :  but  a  room  x  2  feet  wide  and  high,  and  24  long, 
approaches  to  a  gallery- 

Beauty  ari-  Perrault,  in  his  comparifon  of  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
ling  from  derns,  goes  to  the  oppofite  extreme ;  maintaining,  that 
the  different  proportions  afligned  to  each  order  of  co¬ 
lumns  are  arbitrary,  and  that  the  beauty  of  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  is  entirely  the  effedl  of  cufiom.  But  he  fhould 
have  confidered,  that  if  thefe  proportions  had  not  ori¬ 
ginally  been  agreeable,  they  could  never  have  been  efia- 
blifhed  by  cufiom. 

For  illuftrating  this  point,  we  (hall  add  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  different  proportions.  In  a 
fumptuous  edifice,  the  capital  rooms  ought  to  be  large, 
otherwife  they  will  not  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  building  ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  very  large  room  is 
improper  in  a  fmall  houfe.  But  in  things  thus  related, 
the  mind  requires  not  a  precife  or  fingle  proportion,  re- 
jefting  all  others;  on  the  contrary,  many  different  pro¬ 
portions  are  equally  agreeable.  It  is  only  when  a  pro¬ 
portion  becomes  loofe  and  diftant,  that  the  agreeable¬ 
nefs  abates,  and  at  laft  vanifhes.  Accordingly,  in 
buildings,  rooms  of  different  proportions  are  found  to 
be  equally  agreeable,  even  where  the  proportion  is  not 
influenced  by  utility.  With  regard  to  the  proportion 
the  height  of  a  room  fhould  bear  to  the  length  and 
breadth,  it  muft  be  extremely  arbitrary,  confidering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  eye  as  to  the  height  of  a  room 
when  it  exceeds  16  or  17  feet.  In  columns,  again, 
every  architect  muft  confefs,  that  the  proportion  of 
height  and  thicknefs  varies  betwixt  eight  diameters  and 
10,  and  that  every  proportion  between  thefe  two  ex¬ 
tremes  is  agreeable.  Befides,  there  muft  certainly  be 


proportion. 


a  further  variation  of  proportion,  depending  on  the  fize 
of  the  column.  A  row  of  columns  10  feet  high,  and 
a  row  twice  that  height,  require  different  proportions: 
The  intercolumniations  muft  alfo  differ  in  proportion  ac¬ 
cording  to  tire  height  of  the  row. 

Proportion  of  parts  is  not  only  itfelf  a  beautv,  but  is 
infeparably  connected  with  a  beauty  of  the  higheft  re- 
li fix,  that  of  concord  and  harmony;  which  will  be  plain 
from  what  follows:  A  room,  the  parts  of  which  are  all 
finely  adjufted  to  each  other,  ftrikes  us  not  only  with 
the  beauty  of  proportion,  but  with  a  pleafure  far  fupe- 
rior.  The  length,  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  win¬ 
dows,  raife  each  of  them  a  feparate  emotion  :  Thefe 
emotions  are  fimilar  ;  and,  though  faint  when  feparate- 
ly  felt,  they  product  in  conjundlion  the  emotion  of  con¬ 
cord  or  harmony,  which  is  very  pleafant.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  length  of  a  room  far  exceecsthe breadth, 
the  mind,  comparing  together  parts  fo  intimately  con- 
nedled,  immediately  perceives  a  difagreement  ordifpro- 
portion  which  difgufts.  Hence  a  long  gallery,  however 
convenient  for  exercife,  is  not  an  agreeable  figure  of  a 
room. 

In  buildings  deftined  chiefly  or  folely  to  pleafe  the 
eye,  regularity  and  proportion  are  effentially  neceffary, 
becaufe  they  are  the  means  of  producing  intrinfic  beau¬ 
ty.  But  a  Jkilful  artift  will  not  confine  his  view  to  re¬ 
gularity  and  proportion  ;  he  will  alfo  ftudy  congruity, 
which  is  perceived  when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  a 
ftruflure  are  fuited  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed.  Hence  every  building  ought  to  have  an  ex- 
preflion  fuited  to  its  deftination.  A  palace  ought  to 
be  fumptuous  and  grand;  a  private  dwelling,  neat  and 
modeft  ;  a  playhoufe,  gay  and  fplendid  ;  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  heathen  temple  has 
a  double  deftination  :  It  is  eonfidered  as  a  houfe  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fome  divinity  ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  grand, 
elevated,  and  magnificent  :  It  is  alfo  confidered  as  a 
place  of  worfhip  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  fomewhat 
dark  and  gloomy,  becaufe  dimnefs  or  obfeurity  pro¬ 
duces  that  tone  of  mind  which  is  favourable  to  humi¬ 
lity  and  devotion.  Columns,  befides  their  chief  defti¬ 
nation  of  being  fupports,  contribute  to  that  peculiar 
expreflion  which  the  deftination  of  a  building  requires. 
Columns  of  different  proportions  ferve  to  exprefs  lofiti- 
nefs,  lightnefs,  &.c.  as  well  as  ftrength.  Situation  may 
alfo  contribute  to  expreflion  :  Conveniency  regulates 
the  fituation  of  a  private  dwelling-houfe ;  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a  palace  ought  to  be  lofty.  This  leads  to  a 
queflion,  Whether  the  fituation,  where  there  happens 
to  be  no  choice,  ought,  in  any  meafure,  to  regulate 
the  form  of  the  edifice  ?  The  connexion  between  a 
great  houfe  and  a  neighbouring  field,  though  not  ex- 
trenitly  intimate,  demands,  however,  fome  congruity. 
It  would,  for  example,  difpleafe  us  to  find  an  elegant 
building  thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncultivated  coun¬ 
try  :  congruity  requires  a  polilhed  field  for  fuch  a  build¬ 
ing.  The  old  Gothic  form  of  building  was  well  fuited 
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for  which 
they  are 
intended.  - 


to  the  rough  uncultivated  regions  where  it  was  invent¬ 


ed  ;  but  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  fine  plains  of  France 
and  Italy. 

The  external  ftru&ure  of  a  houfe  leads  naturally  to 
its  internal  ftru&ure.  A  large  and  fpacious  room, 
which  is  the  firft  that  commonly  receives  us,  is  a  bad 
contrivance  in  feveral  refpefls.  In  the  firft  place, 
when  immediately  from  the  open  air  xve  ftep  into  fuch 
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!  Principle*,  a  room,  its  fize  in  appearance  h  diminillied  by  con- 
'■  trad  ;  it  looks  little,  compared  with  the  great  canopy 
or  the  Iky.  In  the  next  place,  when  it  recovers  its 
grandeur,  as  it  foon  dc-th,  it  gives  a  diminutive  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  reft  of  the  houfe  ;  palling  from  it,  eve¬ 
ry  apartment  looks  little.  In  t lie  third  place,  by  its 
-fi’uation  it  ferves  enlv  for  a  waiting  room,  and  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  principal  apartments.  Reje&ing  therefore 
this  form,  a  hint  may  be  taken  from  the  climax  in  wri¬ 
ting  for  another  that  appears  more  luitable  :  A  hand- 
fome  portico,  proportioned  to  the  fize  and  falhion  cf 
the  front,  leads  into  a  waiting  room  of  a  larger  fize, 
end  this  to  the  great  room,  all  by  a  progreffion  of 
-fmall  to  great. 

Grandeur  is  the  principal  emotion  that  architeclure 
is  capable  of  railing  in  the  mind  :  it  might  therefore 
be  the  chief  ftudy  of  the  artift,  in  great  buildings  de- 
ftined  to  pleafe  the  eye.  But  as  grandeur  depends 
partly  on  fize,  it  is  unlucky  for  architeclure  that  it  is 
governed  by  regularity  and  proportion,  which  never 
deceive  the  eye  by  making  objects  appear  larger  than 
they  are  in  reality.  But  though  regularity  and  pro¬ 
portion  contribute  nothing  to  grandeur,  fo  far  as  that 
emotion  depends  on  fize  ;  yet  they  contribute  greatly 
to  it  by  confining  the  fize  within  fuch  bounds  that  it 
can  be  taken  in  and  examined  at  one  view  ;  for  when 
objects  are  fo  large  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but 
in  parts,  they  tend  rather  to  diftratt  than  fatisfy  the 
mind. 

We  (hall  next  pafs  to  fuch  ornaments  as  contribute 
to  give  buildings  a  peculiar  expreflion.  It  has  been 
doubted,  whether  a  building  can  regularly  admit  any 
ornament  but  what  is  ufeful,  or  at  leaft  has  that  ap¬ 
pearance.  But,  confidering  the  double  aim  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  a  fine  as  well  as  an  ufeful  art,  there  is  no 
reafon  why  ornaments  may  not  be  added  to  pleafe 
the  eye,  without  any  relation  to  utility.  A  private 
dwelling  houfe,  it  is  true,  and  other  edifices,  where 
ufe  is  the  chief  aim,  admit  not  regularly  any  ornament 
but  what  has  at  leaft  the  appearance  of  ufe  ;  but 
temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  buildings,  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  or  folely  for  (how,  may  be  highly  orna- 
mented. 

Different  d  his  fuggefts  a  divifion  of  ornaments  into  three 
rinds  of  or-  kinds,  viz.  i.  Ornaments  that  are  beautiful  without 
■aments,  relation  to  ufe  ;  fuch  as  ftatues,  vafes,  baffo  or  alto  re¬ 
lievo  :  2.  Things  in  themfelves  not  beautiful,  but  pof- 
feding  the  beauty  of  utility,  by  impofing  on  the  fpec- 
tator,  and  appearing  to  be  ufeful  ;  fuch  as  blind  win¬ 
dows  :  3.  Where  things  are  beautiful  in  themfelves, 
and  at  the  fame  time  take  on  the  appearance  of  ufe  ; 
fuch  as  pilaftcrs. 

With  regard  to  the  JirJ) ,  we  naturally  require  that 
a  ftatue  be  fo  placed,  as  to  be  feen  in  every  direClion, 
and  examined  at  different  diftanees.  Statues,  there¬ 
fore,  are  properly  introduced  to  adorn  the  great  flair 
that  leads  to  the  principal  door  of  a  palace,  or  to  lef- 
fen  the  void  between  pillars.  But  a  niche  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  front  is  an  improper  place  for  a  ftatue.  There 
is  an  additional  reafon  againft  placing  them  upon  the 
roof  or  top  of  the  walls  :  their  ticklilh  fituation  gives 
pain,  as  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  in  danger 
of  tumbling  down  ;  befides  we  are  inclined  to  feel 
from  their  being  too  much  expofed  to  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  the  weather.  To  adorn  the  top  of  the  wall 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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with  a  row  of  vafes,  is  an  unhappy  conceit,  by  placing  Principles, 
a  thing  whofe  natural  deftinalion  is  utility,  where  it  —— 
cannot  have  even  the  appearance  of  ufe.  As  to  carv¬ 
ings  upon  the  external  furlace  of  a  building,  termed 
baffo  relievo  when  fiat,  and  a/to  relievo  when  promi¬ 
nent,  all  contradictory  expreftions  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Now,  firmnefs  and  tolidity  being  the  proper  expreftions 
of  a  pedeilal,  and,  on  the  contrary,  lightnefs  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  carved  work,  thepedeftal,  whether  of  a  column 
or  0:  a  ftatue,  ought  to  be  .sparingly  ornamented.  The 
ancients  never  ventured  any  bolder  ornament  than  the 
baffo  relievo. 

With  refpeft  to  ornaments  of  the  fecond  kind,  it  is 
a  great  blunder  to  contrive  them  fo  as  to  make  them 
appear  ufeleis.  A  blind  window,  therefore,  when  ne- 
ceffary  for  regularity,  ought  to  be  fo  difguiftd  as  to 
appear  a  real  window  :  when  it  appears  without  dif- 
guife,  it  is  dilguftful,  as  a  vain  attempt  to  fupply  the 
want  of  invention;  it  lliows  the  irregularity  in  a  ftronger 
light,  by  fignifving  that  a  window  ought  to  be  therein 
point  of  regularity,  but  that  the  architect  had  not  fkill 
fufficient  to  connect  external  regularity  with  internal 
convenience. 

As  to  the  third,  it  is  an  error  to  fink  pilafters  fo  far 
into  the  wall,  as  to  remove  totally,  or  moftly,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ufe.  They  ftsould  always  project  fo  much 
from  the  wall,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  fupportin'r 
the  entablature  over  them. 

From  ornaments  in  general,  we  defeend  to  a  pillar,  Columns, 
the  chief  ornament  in  great  buildings.  The  deftinalion 
of  a  pillar  is  to  fupport,  really,  or  in  appearance,  ano¬ 
ther  part,  termed  the  entablature.  With  regard  to 
the  form  of  a  pillar,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  a  circle 
is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  fquare,  a  globe  than 
a  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than  a  parallelopipedon.  This 
laft,  in  the  language  of  architecture,  is  faying,  that  a 
column  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  pilalter  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  when  all  other 
circumftances  are  equal.  Another  reafon  concurs, 
that  a  column  annexed  to  a  wall,  which  is  a  plain  fur- 
face,  makes  a  greater  variety  than  a  pilalter.  *  Befides, 
pilafters  at  a  diftance  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  pillars; 
and  the  fpectator  is  difappointed,  when,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  he  difeovers  them  to  be  only  pilafters. 

As  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  a  bare  uniform  cylin¬ 
der,  without  a  capital,  appears  naked  ;  and  without  a 
bafe,  appears  too  ticklilhly  placed  to  Hand  firm;  it 
ought  therefore  to  have  fome  finilhing  at  the  top  and 
bottom  :  Hence  the  three  chief  parts  of  a  column,  the 
(haft,  the  bafe,  and  the  capital.  Nature  undoubtedly 
requires  proportion  among  tbefe  parts,  but  it  admits 
of  variety  of  proportion.  Vitruvius  and  fome  of  the 
elder  writers  ftem  to  think,  t hat  the  proportions  of 
columns  were  derived  from  the  human  figure,  the  ca¬ 
pital  reprefenting  the  head,  the  bafe  the  feet,  and  the 
fhaft  the  body.  1  lie  Tufcan  has  been  accordingly 
denominated  the  Gigantic  ;  the  Doric,  the  Herculean  ; 
the  Ionic,  the  Matronal ;  and  the  Corinthian,  the  Vir¬ 
ginal  ; — The  Compofite  is  a  mixture  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic.  As  to  the  bafe,  the  principle  of  utility  in- 
terpofes  to  vary  it  from  the  human  figure,  and  to  pro¬ 
portion  it  fo  to  the  whole,  as  to  give  the  column  the 
appearance  of  liability.  Whether 

Among  the  Greeks,  we  find  only  three  orders  of  new  orders 
columns,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian,  di-cin  be  *c- 
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Principles.  dinguilhed  from  each  oilier  by  their  dellination  as 
— r~ —  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has  been  difputed, 
whether  any  new  order  can  be  added  to  thefe  :  fome 
held  the  affirmative,  and  give  for  indances  the  Tufcan 
and  Compolite  :  others  maintain,  that  thefe  properly 
are  not  didinct  orders,  but  only  the  original  orders 
with  fome  flight  variation.  The  only  circumftances 
that  can  ferve  to  diflinguiffi  one  order  from  another, 
are  the  form  of  the  column,  and  its  dellination.  To 
make  the  fird  a  diftinguiffiing  mark,  without  regard 
to  the  other,  would  multiply  orders  without  end.  De¬ 
llination  is  more  limited  ;  and  it  leads  us  to  diftinguifli 
three  kinds  of  orders  ;  one  plain  and  llrong  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupporting  plain  and  maffy  buildings  ;  one 
delicate  and  graceful,  for  fupporting  buildings  of  that 
character  ;  and  between  thefe,  a  third,  for  fupporting 
buildings  of  a  mixed  nature.  So  that,  if  dellination 
alone  is  to  be  regarded,  the  Tufcan  is  of  the  fame  or¬ 
der  with  the  Doric,  and  the  Compolite  with  the  Corin¬ 


thian. 

The  ornaments  of  thefe  three  orders  ought  to  be 
fuited  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Plain  and  ruftic  ornaments  would  not  be  a  little  difeord- 
ant  with  the  elegance  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
fweet  and  delicate  ornaments  not  lefs  with  the  llrength 
3p  of  the  Doric. 

Roles  re-  With  refpefl  to  buildings  of  every  kind,  one  rule, 
garding  dictated  by  utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and  liable. 

general"5 Another,  diflated  by  beauty,  is,  that  they  alfo  appear 
fo  to  the  eye  :  for  every  thing  that  appears  tottering, 
and  in  hazard  of  tumbling  down,  produceth  in  the 
fpeclatnr  the  painful  emotion  of  fear,  inftead  of  the 
pleafing  emotion  of  beauty  ;  and  accordingly  it  Ihould 
be  the  great  care  of  the  artill,  that  every  part  of  his 
edifice  appear  to  be  well  fupported.  Some  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  kind  of  conceit  in  architeflure,  by  giving  parts 
of  buildings  the  appearance  of  falling  •,  of  this  kind  is 
the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Conllantinople  :  the  round 
towers  in  the  uppermoll  flories  of  Gothic  buildings  are 
in  the  fame  falfe  tafle. 

The  moll  confiderable  ornaments  ufed  in  architecture 
are  five  orders  of  columns,  pediments,  arches,  ballulters, 
&c.  of  which  in  the  following  chapters. 


Chap.  I.  Of  the  Orders  of  Architecture, 

An  order  confills  of  two  principal  members,  the  Co¬ 
lumn  and  the  Entablature  ;  each  of  which  is  cora- 
pofed  of  three  principal  parts.  Thofe  of  the  columns 
are,  the  Bafe,  the  Shaft,  and  the  Capital ;  and  thofe  of 
the  entablature  are,  the  Architrave,  the  Frize,  and  the 
Cornice.  All  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  many  leiTcr 
parts,  whofe  number,  form,  and  dimenfions,  charafle- 
rize  each  order,  and  exprefs  the  degree  of  llrength,  de- 
licacy,  richnefs,  or  fimplicity  peculiar  to  it. 

Parts  of  an  The  parts  that  compofe  an  order  may  be  dillributed 

order  divid.  ;nto  two  different  clalfes.  In  the  firft  maybe  ranged 
e)aires°  tW°  aH  t^at  have  any  analogy  to  the  primitive  huts,  and 
reprefent  fome  part  that  was  neceffary  in  their  con- 
drudtion.  Such  are  the  ffiaft  of  the  column,  with 
the  plinth  of  its  bafe,  and  the  abacus  of  its  capital  ; 
likewife  the  architrave  and  triglyphs,  the  mutules,  mo- 
dilions,  or  dentiles,  which  all  of  them  reprefent  the 
rafters,  or  fome  other  pieces  of  timber  ufed  to  fup- 
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port  the  covering;  and  the  corona,  reprefenting  the  Principles. 

beds  of  materials  that  corepofed  the  covering.  All  - v - ■» 

thefe  may  properly  be  didinguiflied  by  the  name  of  ef- 
fential  members.  The  fublervient  parts,  contrived  for 
the  ufe  or  ornaments  of  the  former,  and  commonly  cal¬ 
led  mouldings ,  may  conftitute  the  fecond  clafs. 

There  are  eight  regular  mouldings  in  ornamenting 
columns  :  the  fillet,  lillel,  or  fquare  ;  the  allragal,  or 
bead  ;  the  torus,  or  tore  ;  the  fcotia,  mouth,  or  cafe- 
ment  ;  the  echinus,  ovolo,  or  quarter-round  ;  the  in¬ 
verted  cyma,  talon,  or  ogee  ;  the  cyma,  cyma  re£ta, 
or  cymation  ;  the  eavetto,  or  hollow.  The  names  of 
thefe  allude  to  their  forms,  and  their  forms  are  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  See  Piate 
XLII. 

The  ovolo  and  talon,  as  they  are  ftrong  at  the  extre¬ 
mities,  are  fit  for  fupports  ;  the  cyma  and  eavetto, 
though  improper  for  fupports,  ferve  for  coverings  to 
ffielter  other  members  ;  the  torus  and  allragal,  being 
Ihaped  like  ropes,  are  intended  to  bind  and  fortify  the 
parts  with  which  they  are  connected :  But  the  ufe  of 
the  fcotia  and  fillet  is  only  to  feparate  and  diflinguilh 
the  other  mouldings,  to  give  a  graceful  turn  to  the 
profile,  and  to  prevent  the  ennfufion  which  would  arife 
from  joining  feveral  curved  members  together. 

There  are  various  methods  of  deferibing  the  contours 
of  mouldings  ;  but  the  fimpltll  and  bed  is  to  form  them 
of  quadrants  of  circles.  _  ^ 

An  aflbmblage  of  what  are  called  effential  parts  and  Profile, . 
mouldings  is  termed  a  profile.  1'he  mod  perfect  pro- what, 
files  are  fuch  as  are  compcfed  of  few  mouldings,  varied 
in  form  and  fize  ;  and  fo  difpofed,  that  the  draight 
and  curved  ones  fueceed  each  other  alternately.  V  hen 
ornaments  are  employed  in  mouldings,  fome  of  them 
Ihould  be  left  plain,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  repofe  : 

For  when  all  are  ornamented,  the  figure  of  the  profile 
is  lod.  _  -g 

Columns,  in  imitation  of  trees,  from  which  they  drewjDiminu- 
their  origin,  are  tapered  in  their  fhafts.  In  the  an-tionofeo- 
tiques  the  diminution  is  varioudy  performed  :  beginning lumnSl 
fometimes  from  the  foot  of  the  (haft,  and  at  others  from 
one  quarter,  or  one-third  of  its  height  ;  the  lower 
part  being  perfectly  cylindrical.  The  former  of  thefe 
was  mod  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  and  being  the  mqd 
natural  and  graceful,  ought  to  have  the  preference, 
though  the  latter  hath  been  more  univerfally  pradlifed 
by  modern  artids. 

The  fird  architefts,  fays  M.  Auzoult,  probably 
made  their  columns  in  draight  lines,  in  imitation  of 
trees  ;  fo  that  their  fliaft  was  a  frudum  of  a  cone  ; 
but  finding  this  form  abrupt  and  difagreeable,  they 
made  ufe  of  fome  curve,  which,  fpringing  from  the 
extremities  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  diameters  of 
the  column,  fwelled  beyond  the  fides  of  the  cone, 
and  by  that  means  gave  a  more  pleafing  figure  to  the 
contour. 

Vitruvius,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  his  third  book, 
mentions  this  practice,  but  in  fo  obfeure  and  curfory  a 
manner,  that  his  meaning  hath  not  been  underdood  ; 
and  feveral  of  the  modern  architects,  intending  to 
conform  thenifelves  to  his  do&rine,  have  made  the 
diameters  of  their  columns  greater  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  foot  of  the  (haft.  Leon  Baptida,  Alberti,  and 
others  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  architects,  have 
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carried  this  to  a  very  great  excefs ;  for  which  they  have 
been  juftly  blamed,  as  it  is  neither  natural,  reafonable, 
nor  beautiful. 

Monfieur  Auzoult  obferves,  that  a  column,  fuppofing 
its  (haft  to  be  the  fruftum  of  a  cone,  may  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  thicknefs  in  the  middle,  without  being  fwelled 
there  beyond  the  bulk  of  its  inferior  parts  ;  and  fup- 
pofes  the  addition  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  to  fignify  no¬ 
thing  but  the  increafe  towards  the  middle  of  the  column, 
occalioned  by  changing  the  ftraight  line,  which  at  firlt 
was  in  ufe,  for  a  curve. 

The  fuppofition  is  extremely  juft,  and  founded  on 
what  is  obferved  in  the  works  of  antiquity  ;  where 
there  is  no  inftance  of  columns  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  bottom,  though  all  have  the  fwelling  hint¬ 
ed  at  by  Vitruvius,  all  of  them  being  terminated  by 
curves;  fome  granite  columns  excepted,  which  are 
bounded  by  ftraight  lines  ;  a  proof,  perhaps,  of  their 
antiquity,  or  of  their  having  been  wrought  in  the 
quarries  of  Egypt,  by  bungling  and  unfkilful  work¬ 
men. 

Monfieur  Blondel,  in  his  book  entitled  Refolution 
des  quatre  principaux  problemes  d'  Architecture,  teaches 
various  manners  of  diminiftiing  columns  ;  the  beft  and 
fimpleft  of  which  is  by  means  of  the  inftrument  which 
Nicomedes  invented  to  defcribe  the  firft  conchoid  : 
for  this,  being  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  (haft,  per¬ 
forms  at  one  iweep  both  the  fwelling  and  the  diminu¬ 
tion  ;  giving  fuch  a  graceful  form  to  the  column,  that 
it  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  mod  perfeCl  pra£lice 
hitherto  difeovered.  The  columns  in  the  Pantheon, 
accounted  the  moil  beautiful  among  the  antiques,  are 
made  in  this  manner  ;  as  appears  by  the  exaft  meafures 
of  one  of  them,  to  be  found  in  Defgodet’s  Antiquities  of 
Rome. 

To  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  operation,  it  will  be 
neceffary  firft  to  defcribe  Vignola’s  method  of  diminu¬ 
tion,  on  which  it  is  grounded.  “  As  to  this  fecond  me¬ 
thod,  fays  Vignola,  it  is  a  difeovery  of  my  own,  and  al¬ 
though  it  be  lefs  known  than  the  former,  it  will  be  ea- 
fily  comprehended  by  the  figure.  Having  therefore  de¬ 
termined  the  meafures  of  your  column,  (that  is  to  fay, 
the  height  of  the  (haft,  and  its  inferior  and  fuperior  dia¬ 
meters),  draw  a  line  indefinitely  from  C  through  D, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  column :  this  done,  fet 
off  the  diftance  CD,  which  is  the  inferior  femidiameter, 
from  A,  the  extreme  point  of  the  fuperior  femidiarae- 
ter,  to-B,  a  point  in  the  axis  ;  then  from  A,  through 
B,  draw  the  line  ABE,  which  will  cut  the  indefinite 
line  CD  in  E  ;  and,  from  this  point  of  interfe&ion  E, 
draw  through  the  axis  of  the  column  any  number  of 
rays,  as  E  b  a,  on  each  of  which,  from  the  axis  towards 
the  circumference,  fetting  off  the  interval  CD,  you  may 
find  any  number  of  points,  a,  a,  a,  through  which  if  a 
curve  be  drawn,  it  will  defcribe  the  fwelling  and  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  column.” 

Though  this  methed  be  fufficiently  accurate  for 
practice,  efpecially  if  a  confiderable  number  of  points 
be  found,  yet,  ftri<Rly  fpeaking,  it  is  defective  ;  as  the 
curve  muft  either  be  drawn  by  hand,  or  by  applying 
a  flexible  ruler  to  all  the  points  ;  both  of  which  are 
liable  to  variations.  Blonde],  therefore,  to  obviate  this 
objection,  (after  having  proved  the  curve  paffing  from 
A  to  C  through  the  points  a,  a,  to  be  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  firft  conchoid  of  the  ancients),  employed 


the  inftrument  of  Nicomedes  to  defcribe  it ;  the  con-  Principles, 
ftruction  of  "which  is  as  follows  :  ' — ' 

Having  determined,  as  above,  the  length  of  the 
(haft,  with  the  inferior  and  fuperior  diameters  of  the 
column,  and  having  likewife  found  the  length  of  the 
line  CDE,  take  three  rulers,  either  of  wood  or  metal, 
as  FG,  ID,  and  AH;  of  which  let  FG  and  ID  be 
fattened  together  at  right  angles  in  G.  Cut  a  dove¬ 
tail  groove  in  the  middle  of  FG,  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
and  at  the  point  E  on  the  ruler  ID  (whofe  d iitar.ee, 
from  the  middle  of  the  groove  in  FG,  is  the  lame  as 
that  of  the  point  of  interfeftion  from  the  axis  of  the 
column)  fix  a  pin  :  then  on  'the  ruler  AH  fet  off  the 
diftance  AB,  equal  to  CD  the  inferior  femidiameter 
of  the  column,  and  at  the  point  fix  a  button,  whofe 
head  muft  exaflly  be  fitted  to  the  groove  made  in 
FG,  in  which  it  is  to  Aide  ;  and,  at  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  ruler  AH,  cut  a  flit  or  canal  from  H  to 
K,  whofe  length  muft  not  be  lefs  than  the  difference 
of  length  between  EB  and  ED,  and  whofe  breadth 
muft  be  fufficient  to  admit  the  pin  fixed  at  E,  which 
muft  pafs  through  the  flit,  that  the  ruler  may  Hide 
thereon. 

The  inftrument  being  thus  completed,  if  the  middle 
of  the  groove,  in  the  ruler  FG,  be  placed  exadlly 
over  the  axis  of  the  column,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ruler  AH,  in  moving  along  the  groove,  will  with  the 
extremity  A  defcribe  the  curve  A  a  a  C  ;  which  curve 
is  the  fame  as  that  produced  by  Vignola’s  method  of 
diminution,  fuppofing  it  done  with  the  utmoft  accuracy  ; 
for  the  interval  AB,  a  b,  is  always  the  fame  ;  and  the 
point  E  is  the  origin  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  of  which 
the  parts  BA,  b  a,  b  a,  extending  from  the  axis  to  the 
circumference,  are  equal  to  each  other  and  to  DC. 

And  if  the  rulers  be  of  an  indefinite  fize,  and  the 
pins  at  E  and  B  be  made  to  move  along  their  refpec- 
tive  rulers  fo  that  the  intervals  AB  and  DE  may  be 
augmented  or  diminifhed  at  pleafure,  it  is  likewife  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  fame  inftrument  may  be  thus  applied  to 
columns  of  any  fize.  A 

In  the  remains  of  antiquity  the  quantity  of  the  di-  Quantity  of 
minution  is  various  ;  but  feldom  lefs  than  one-eigbth  of  diminution, 
the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column,  nor  more  than  one- 
fixth  of  it.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  by  Vitruvius  efteemed 
the  molt  perfefl. 

Of  the  Tuscan  Order.  42 

This  is  the  mod  folid  and  fimple  of  all  the  orders. 

It  is  compofed  of  few  parts,  devoid  of  ornaments,  and 
fo  maffy,  that  it  feems  capable  of  fupporting  the  hea- 
vieft  burden.  There  are  no  remains  of  a  regular  Tuf- 
can  order  among  the  antiques  :  the  do&rine  of  Vitru¬ 
vius  concerning  it  is  obfeure  ;  and  the  profiles  uf  Pal¬ 
ladio,  Scamozzi,  Serlio,  de  l’Orme  and  Vignola,  are  all 
imperfect. 

The  height  of  the  Tufcan  order  is  14  modules,  or 
femidiameters,  each  confiding  of  30  minutes  ;  and  that 
of  the  whole  entablature  3*  modules;  which  being  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  equal  parts,  three  of  them  are  for  the 
height  of  the  architrave,  three  for  the  frize,  and  the 
remaining  four  for  the  cornice.  The  capital  is  one 
module  ;  the  bafe,  including  the  lower  cinflure  of  the 
(haft  is  likewife  one  module;  and  the  (haft,  with  its 
upper  cindture  and  aftragal,  1  2  modules. 

Thefe  are  the  general  dimenfions  of  the  order;  the 
4  C  2‘  particular  k 
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Principles,  particular  cKmenfions  may  be  learned  by  infpedfion  of 
—  the  plates. 

In  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  quantity  of  diminu¬ 
tion  at  tire  top  of  the  Tufcan  column  is  various  ;  but 
feldom  lefs  than  one-eighth,  nor  more  than  one-fixth,  of 
the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column.  The  laft  of  thefe 
is  generally  preferred  ;  and  Chalmers  and  others  make 
the  fame  diminution  in  all  columns,  without  regard  to 
their  order. 


Of  the  Doric  Order. 

43 

Plate  XL.  This  order  is  next  in  ftrength  to  the  Tufcan  ;  and 
being  of  a  grave,  robuff,  and  mafculine  afpedf,  is  by 
Scamozzi,  called  the  Herculean.  As  it  is  the  mod 
ancient  of  all  the  orders,  it  retains  more  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  primitive  huts  than  any  of  the  reft  ;  the 
triglyphs  in  its  frize  reprefenting  the  ends  of  the 
joifts,  and  the  mutules  in  its  cornice  reprefenting  the 
rafters. 

The  height  of  the  Doric  column,  including  its  capital 
and  bafe,  is  16  modules,  and  the  height  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  4  5  the  latter  of  which  being  divided  into  eight 
parts,  two  of  them  are  for  the  architrave,  three  for  the 
frize,  and  three  for  the  cornice. 

In  moft  of  the  antiques,  the  Doric  column  is  exe¬ 
cuted  without  a  bafe.  Vitruvius  likewife  makes  it 
without  one  ;  the  bafe,  according  to  him,  having  been 
firft  employed  in  the  Ionic  order,  in  imitation  of  the 
fandal  of  a  woman’s  foot.  Scamozzi  blames  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  moft  of  the  modern  architedls  are  of  his  opi- 

44  nion. 

Ornaments  In  the  profile  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  frize 
ofthefrize.  js  enriched  with  hulk-,  and  rofes  ;  the  architrave  con- 
fifts  only  of  one  fafcia  and  a  fillet  ;  the  drops  are  coni¬ 
cal  ;  the  metope  is  enriched  with  a  bull’s  ikull,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  garland  of  beads,  in  imitation  of  thofe  on  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
In  fome  antique  fragments,  and  in  a  great  many  mo¬ 
dern  buildings,  the  metopes  are  alternately  adorned  with 
ox  (kulls  and  pateras.  But  they  may  be  filled  with  any 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  deftination  of  the 
building. 


The  Ionic  Order 
45 

Plate  XLI.  Is  of  a  more  (lender  make  than  the  Doric  or  Tuf¬ 
can  ;  its  appearance  is  fimple,  yet  graceful  and  ma- 
jeftic  ;  its  ornaments  are  few  5  fo  that  it  has  been 
compared  to  a  fedate  matron,  in  decent,  rather  than 
magnificent,  attire. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  form  of  the  Ionic  profile 
appears  to  have  been  more  pofitivedy  determined  than 
that  of  any  other  order  :  for  in  all  the  antiques  at 
Rome  (the  temple  of  Concord  excepted),  it  is  exaftly 
the  fame. 

The  modern  artifts  have  likewife  been  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  •,  all-  of  them,  excepting  Palladio  and 
his  imitators,  having  employed  the  dentil,  cornice,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  profile,  nearly  as  they  are  found 
in  the  Colifeum,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  and  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus. 

The  height  of  the  Ionic  column  is  18  modules,  and 
that  of  the  entablature  4^,  or  one  quarter  of  t lie  height 
of  the  column,  as  in  the  other  orders,  which  is  a  trifle 
lefs  than  in  any  of  the  antique  Ionics.  In  all  the  an¬ 
tiques,  the  bafe  is  Attic  ;  and  the  (haft  of  the  column 
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may  either  be  plain,  or  fluted  with  24  (lutings,  or  20  Principles. 

only,  as  in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  The  plan  of  the - v—  7 

flutings  may  be  a  trifle  more  than  a  femicircle,  as  in  the 
forum  of  Nerva,  becaufe  they  then  appear  more  diftindl. 

The  fillets,  or  intervals  between  them,  muft  not  be 
broader  than  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  a  fluting,  nor 
narrower  than  one-fourth.  The  ornaments  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  muft  correfpond  with  the  flutings  of  the  (haft  ; 
and  there  muft  be  an  ove  above  the  middle  of  each  flut¬ 
ing.  The  volutes  ought  to  be  traced  according  to  Mr 
Goldman’s  method,  which  is  as  follows  :  . 

Plate  XLII.  fig.  9.  Draw  the  cathetus,  FC,  whofe  Method  0f 
length  muft  be  15  minutes,  or  one-fourth  of  a  module  .-drawing 
and  from  the  point  C,  deferibe  the  eye  of  the  volute volutes* 
AEBD,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  6\  minutes  5 
divide  it  into  four  equal  fedtors  by  the  diameters  AB 
DE.  Bifcft  the  radii  CA,  CB,  in  1  and  4  j  and  on 
the  line  1,  4,  fconftruct  a  fquare,  1,  2,  3,  4.  From 
the  centre  C,  to  the  angles  2,  3,  draw  the  diagonals 
C  2,  C  3,  and  divide  the  fide  of  the  fquare  1,  4,  into 
fix  equal  parts,  at  5,  9,  C,  12,  8,  Then  through  the 
points,  5,  9,  12,  8,  draw  the  lines  5,  6,  9,  10,  12,  11, 

8,  7,  parallel  to  the  diameter  ED,  which  will  cut  the 
diagonals  in  6,  7,  10,  11  ;  and  the  points  1,  2,.  3,  4,  5, 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  will  l,e  the  centres  of  the  vo¬ 
lute.  From  the  firlt  centre  1,  with  the  diftance  1  F, 
deferibe  the  quadrant  FG  ;  from  the  fecond  centre  2, 
with  the  diftance  2G,  deferibe  the  quadrant  GH  ;  and 
continuing  the  fame  operation  from  all  the  12  centres, 
the  contour  of  the  volute  will  be  completed. 

Fig.  10.  The  centres  for  deferibing  the  fillet  are 
found  in  this  manner.  Conftrudl  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  fide  AF  is  equal  to  the  part  of  the  cathetus  con¬ 
tained  between  AF.  and  the  fide  FV  equal  ts  C  1  ; 
place  the  dillance  F8  from  F  towards  A,  equal  to  FS 
the  breadth  of  t lie  fillet,  and  through  the  point  S  draw 
the  line  ST,  which  will  be  to  C  J  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  as  AS  is  to  AF  ;  place  this  line  on  the  diameter 
of  the  eye  AB  :  divide  it  into  three  equal  parts  j  and 
through  the  points  of  divifion,  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
diameter  ED,  which  will  cut  the  diagonals  C  2,  C  3, 
and  you  will  have  twelve  new  centres,  from  whence  the 
interior  contour  of  the  fillet  may  be  deferibed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  exterior  one  was-  from  the  firlt 
centres. 

Of  the  Corinthian  Order. 

»  •  •  •  47 

The  proportions  of  this  order  are  extremely  delicate.  Plate 

It  is  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  members,  and  en-  XLIiL 
riched  witli  a  profufion  of  ornaments.  Scamozzi  calls 
it  the  virginal  order  ;  and  indeed  it  has  all  the  delicacy 
in  its  make,  and  all  the  delicacy  in  its  drefs,  peculiar 
to  young  girls. 

The  moft  perfeift  model  of  the  Corinthian  order  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  in  the  three  columns  in  the 
Campo  Vaccine  at  Rome,  the  remains,  as  it  is  thought, 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

The  Corinthian  column  fhould  be  20  modules  hi  oh, 
and  the  entablature  5  ;  which  proportions  are  a  me¬ 
dium  between  thofe  of  the  Pantheon  and  t lie  three  co¬ 
lumns.  The  bafe  of  the  column  may  be  either  Attic 
or  Corinthian  :  They  are  both  beautiful.  If  the  enta¬ 
blature  be  enriched,  the  (haft  may  be  fluted.  1  he  flut¬ 
ings  may  be  filled,  to  one-third  of  their  height,  with 
eahblings,  as  the  infide  of  the  Pantheon  5  which  will 
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Priae.ples.  ftrengthen  the  lower  part  of  the  column,  and  make  it 
>— — v— — '  lefs  liable  to  injury. 

In  moft  of  the  antiques  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  this 
order  is  enriched  with  olive  leaves  j  the  acanthus  being 
feldorn  employed  but  in  the  Compofite.  De  Cordemoy, 
however,  prefers  the  acanthus. 

The  divifions  of  the  entablature  bear  the  fame  pro¬ 
portions  to  each  other,  as  the  Tufcan,  Ionic,  and  Com¬ 
pofite  orders. 


The  Composite 


4s 

Plate 
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Different 
kinds  of  or¬ 
naments. 


Is,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  only  a  fpecies  of  the  Corinthian  ; 
and  therefore  retains,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  cha¬ 
racter. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  affe&ed  any  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  entablature  to  this  order.  Sometimes 
the  cornice  is  entirely  plain,  as  in  the  temple  of  Bac¬ 
chus  ;  at  others,  as  in  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  it 
is  enriched  with  dentiles  differing  very  little  from  the 
Ionic  j  and  in  the  arch  of  Titus,  there  are  both  dentils 
and  modilions  ;  the  whole  form  of  the  profile  being 
the  fame  with  the  Corinthian,  as  executed  in  the  an¬ 
tiques  at  Rome. 

The  modern  architects  have  varied  more  in  this  than 
in  any  other  order,  each  following  the  bent  of  his  own 
fancy. 

The  height  of  the  Compofite  column,  and  parts  of 
the  entablature,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian.  The  foot  of  the  leaves  of  the  capital  ought 
not  to  projeCt  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  (haft. 
The  different  bunches  of  leaves  (hould  be  Itrongly 
marked  -,  the  fprigs  which  arife  between  the  upper  ones 
fhould  be  kept  flat  upon  the  vafe  ;  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  volutes  mult  not  projeCt  beyond  the  fillets  that  en~ 
clofe  them. 


Chap.  II.  Of  Pilajlers. 

-z  These  differ  from  columns  only  in  their  plan  ; 
which  is  a  fquare,  as  that  of  columns  is  round.  Their 
bafes,  capitals  and  entablatures,  have  the  fame  parts, 
with  the  fame  heights  and  projeClions,  as  thofe  of  co¬ 
lumns  :  they  are  alfo  diftinguifntd  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  the  names  of  Tufcan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Compofite. 

The  column  is  undoubtedly  more  perfect  than  the 
pilafter.  However,  they  may  be  employed  with  great 
propriety  on  many  occafions.  Some  authors  declaim 
againft  pilaflers,  becaufe,  according  to  them,  they  do 
not  admit  of  diminution.  But  this  is  a  miflake  ;  there 
are  many  inflances  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  of  their 
being  diminithcd.  Scamozzi  always  gave  his  pilaflers 
the  fame  diminution  as  his  columns:  Palladio  and  Inigo 
Jones  have  like  wife  diminiflied  them  in  many  of  thtir 
buildings. 

Pilaiu'rs  Pilaflers  are  employed  in  churches,  galleries,  halls, 
"here  life-  ar.d  other  interior  decorations,  to  fave  room ;  for, 
fob  as  they  feldorn  project  beyond  the  folid  wall  above 

one  quarter  of  their  diameter,  they  do  not  occupy  near 
fo  much  fpice  as  columns.  They  are  likewife  ufed 
in  exterior  decorations  ;  fometimes  alone,  inflead  of 
columns,  on  account  of  their  being  lefs  expenfive ; 
and  fom*  times  they  accompany  columns,  being  placed 
behind  them  to  fupport  the  architraves,  where  they 
enter  the  building,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome }  or. 


in  the  fame  line  with  them,  to  fortify  the  angle?,  as  in  Principles, 
the  portico  of  Septimius.  v...-v—  i 

When  pilaflers  are  ufed  alone,  they  fhould  projeiR 
one  quarter  of  their  diameter  beyond  the  walls.  When 
placed  behind  columns,  efpecially  if  they  be  very  near 
them,  they  need  not  project  above  one-eighth  of  their 
diameter.  But,  when  placed  on  a  line  with  columns, 
their  projection  mult  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  ;  and  conl’equently,  it  can  never  be  lefs  than  a 
femidiameter,  even  when  the  columns  are  engaged  as 
much  as  poffible. 

The  lhafts  of  pilaflers  are  frequently  adorned  with  How^orna- 
flutings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  columns  ;  the  merited 
plan  of  which  may  be  a  trifle  more  than  a  femicircle  j 
their  number  mult  be  feven  on  each  face,  which  makes 
them  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  columns. 

The  intervals,  or  fillets,  mult  either  be  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  fluting  in  breadth. 

The  capitals  of  pilaflers  are  profiled  nearly  in  thePIateXLV, 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  columns. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Attics. 

These  very  properly  follow  the  pilaflers  j  being  53 
nothing  more  than  fquare  pillars  with  their  cornices. 

They  had  their  origin  in  Athens,  where  it  was  for 
many  ages  a  rule  in  building  to  conceal  the  roof. 

Tor  this  purpofe,  nothing  ferved  fo  well  as  a  kind  of 
low  or  little  order  ranged  in  a  continued  line,  fingly, 
or  with  the  interruption  of  ballufters  j  which,  rifing 
above  the  reft  of  the  work  and  before  the  roof,  hid 
it  perfeflly,  and  placed  fomething  agreeable  in  view. 

The  place  of  attics,  therefore,  is  at  the  uppermofi: 
extremity  of  a  building,  to  which  they  ftrve  as  a 
crown,  or  very  properly  make  a  finifhing  for  the- 
other  orders  when  they  have  been  ufed  in  the  ftruc- 
ture.  They  mult  never  fland  under  any  thing  except 
fuch  ornaments  as  are  placed  at  the  very  top.  Thefe 
attics  fhould  never  exceed  in  height  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  order  on  which  they  are  placed,  nor  be 
lefs  than  one  quarter  of  it.  The  bafe,  dye,  and  cor¬ 
nice,  of  which  they  are  compofed,  may  bear  the  fame 
proportions  to  each  other  as  thofe  of  pedeftals  do  ;  and 
the  bafe  and  cornice  may  be  compofed  of  the  fame 
mouldings  as  thofe  of  pedeflals.  Sometimes  the  attic  is 
continued  throughout  ;  at  others,  it  projects,  and  forms 
a  pilafter  over  each  column  of  the  order.  The  breadth 
of  this  pilafter  is  feldorn  made  narrower  than  the  upper 
diameter  of  the  column  below  it,  and  never  broad¬ 
er.  Its  projection  may  be  equal  to  one  quarter  of  its 
breadth. 


ClIAP.  IV.  Of  Perfians ,  Caryatides,  and  Termini. 

Besides  columns  and  pilaflers,  it  is  fometimes  cuf- 
tomary  to  employ  reprefentations  of  the  human  figure, 
to  fupport  entablatures  in  buildings.  The  male  figures 
are  called  Perfians and  the  female,  Car  tans  or  Carya- 
tides.  - 

The  Perfnns  are  fo  called  from  a  victory  gained  Origin  of 
over,  the  Perfians  by  Paufanias,  who  having  brought  Perfians 
home  fpoils  and  trophies  to  the  Athenians,  they  fixed 
upon  Perfian  figures  for  thofe  which  (hould  fupport 
entablatures,  and  thus  kept  in  mind  that  there  were 
once  Perfian  flares  in  Athens.  To  reprefent  thefe  con¬ 
quered 
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Principles,  quered  people  In  the  lowed:  Hate  poffible,  they  loaded 
!— — v — them  with  the  heavieft  entablature  viz.  that  of  the 
Doric  order.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  other  fi¬ 
gures  befides  thofe  of  Perfians  were  introduced,  and 
other  entablatures  put  over  them  ;  but  the  name  was 
dill  retained. 

The  proper  Caryatides  are  women  drefled  in  long 
robes,  after  the  Aliatic  manner  ;  and  the  origin  of 
the  device  was  as  follows: — The  Carians  had  been 
long  at  war  with  the  Athenians  ;  but  being  at  length 
totally  vanquilhed,  their  wives  were  led  away  cap¬ 
tives  ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event, 
trophies  were  ereCted,  in  which  figures  of  women 
dreffed  in  the  Caryatie  manner,  were  ufed  to  fupport 
entablatures  like  the  Perfians  ;  and  though  other  fe¬ 
male  figures  were  afterwards  ufed  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  name  of  Caryatides  was  always  retained. 

The  ancients  made  frequent  ufe  of  Perfians  and  Ca¬ 
ryatides,  and  delighted  in  diverfirying  them  a  ■  thou- 
fand  ways.  The  modern  artifts  have  followed  their 
examples  ;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  compofitions 
of  this  kind  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Indecent  attitudes,  diftorted  features,  and  all  mon- 
flrous  productions,  ought  to  be  avoided,  of  which  there 
are  many  examples  in  Gothic  buildings.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  attitudes  (hould  be  fimple  and  graceful,  the 
countenance  always  pleafing,  though  varied  and  ltrong- 
ly  marked  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  objeft  repre- 
fented. 

The  Caryatides,  or  female  figures,  (hould  never  much 
exceed  the  human  fize.  But  the  Perfians,  or  male  fi¬ 
gures,  may  be  of  any  fize  ;  and  the  larger  the  better, 
as  they  will  ilrike  the.  beholder  with  the  greater  awe 
and  aftonilhment.  Perfians  may  be  ufed  with  proprie¬ 
ty  in  arfenals,  galleries  of  armour,  &c.  under  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  captives,  heroic  virtues,  &c.  Their  entabla¬ 
ture  ought  to  be  Doric,  and  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  them  as  to  columns  of  the  fame  height.  The  enta¬ 
blature  for  Caryatides  ought  to  be  either  Ionic  or  Co- 
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rinthian,  according  as  the  character  of  the  figures  is 


53 

Termini. 


Termini  are  fometimes  employed,  inflead  of  Perfians 
or  Caryatides,  to  fupport  the  entablatures  of  monu¬ 
ments,  chimney-pieces,  and  fuch  like  compofitions. 
Tliefe  figures  owe  their  origin  to  the  (tones  ufed  by 
the  ancients  to  mark  the  limits  of  particular  poflef- 
fions.  Numa  Pompilius,  to  render  thefe  inviolable, 
confecrated  the  terminus  into  a  deity,  and  inftituted 
feltivals  and  facrifices  to  his  honour.  In  a  fliort  time, 
what  were  formerly  only  large  upright  (tones,  were  re- 
prefented  in  human  fliape  ;  and  afterwards  introduced 


as  ornaments  to  temples  and  other  buildings.  The  ter¬ 


mini  are  now  principally  ufed  as  ornaments  for  gardens 
and  fields. 


Chap.  V.  Of  Pedejlals. 


E  u  r  U  K  E.  Part  ] 

A  pedeftal  confilts  of  three  principal  parts :  the  bafe,  Principles 
the  dye,  and  the  cornice.  The  dye  is  always  nearly  of  ■— y__ _ 
the  fame  figure  ;  being  conftantiy  either  a  cube  or  a 
parallelopipedon  :  but  the  bafe  and  cornice  ale  varied 
and  adorned  with  more  or  fewer  mouldings,  according 
to  the  fimplicity  or  richnefs  of  the  compolilion  in  which 
the  pedeltal  is  employed.  Hence  pedeltals  are,  like  co¬ 
lumns,  diftinguiftied  by  the  names  of  Tujcu/t ,  Doric, 

Ionic ,  Corinthian ,  and  Compofte. 

Some  authors  are  averfe  to  pedeftals,  and  compare  apedeft°[s 
column  raifed  on  a  pedeltal  to  a  man  mounted  on  (tilts; where  pro. 
imagining  that  they  were  introduced  merely  from  necef-per. 
fity,  and  for  v’ant  of  columns  of  a  fufficient  length.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  ancients  often  made  ufe  of  arti¬ 
fices  to  lengthen  their  columns  ;  as  appears  by  fome 
that  are  in  the  Baptiitery  of  Conilantine  at  Rome  ;  the 
(hafts  of  which,  being  too  (liort  for  the  building,  were 
lengthened  and  joined  to  their  bales  by  an  undulated 
fweep,  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves.  Neverthelefs, 
there  are  many  occafions  where  pedeltals  are  evidently 
neceflary  ;  and  fome  in  which  the  order,  were  it  not  lb 
raifed,  would  lofe  much  of  its  beautiful  appearance.  Thus, 
in  the  infides  of  churches,  if  the  columns  that  fupport 
the  vault  were  placed  immediately  on  the -ground,  the 


feats  would  hide  their  bales  and  a  good  part  of  their 


Most  writers  confider  the  pedeftal  as  a  neceflary 
part  of  the  order,  without  which  it  is  not  complete. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  it 
be  confidered  in  that  light,  or  as  a  diftinCt  compofi- 
tion  :  we  (hall  therefore  treat  of  a  pedeftal  as  a  di- 
ftindl  body,  having  no  more  connexion  with  the  order 
than  an  attic,  a  bafement,  or  any  other  part  with  which 
it  may  on  fome  occafions  be  afl'oeiated. 


(hafts ;  and  in  the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  if  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  feene  had  been  placed  immediately  on  the 
ftage,  the  aCtors  would  have  hid  a  part  of  them  from 
the  audience.  In  anterior  decorations,  a  pedeftal  dimi- 
nifhes  the  parts  of  the  order,  which  otherwife  might  per¬ 
haps  appear  too  clumfy,  and  hath  the  advantage  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  column  in  a  more  favourable  view,  by  railing 
its  bafe  nearer  the  level  of  the  fpeftator’s  eye.  In  a  fe- 
cond  order  of  arcades,  there  is  no  avoiding  pedeftals  :  as 
without  them  it  is  impoftible  to  give  the  arches  any  to¬ 
lerable  proportion. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  that  pedeftals  ought  ^ 
to  bear  to  that  of  the  columns  they  fupport,  it  is  by  no  portion^ " 
means  fixed.  Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  vary 
greatly  on  this  head.  Vignola’s  proportions  are  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  the  bed.  He  makes  his  pedeftals  in  all 
the  orders  of  the  fame  height,  viz.  one  third  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  ;  and  as  their  breadth  of  courfe  increafes  or  dimi- 
nilhes  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  diameters  of  their  refpec- 
tive  columns  do,  the  character  of  the  order  is  always 
preferved,  which,  according  to  any  other  method,  is 
impoftible. 

As  to  the  divifions  of  the  pedeftals ;  if  the  whole 
height  be  divided  into  nine  parts,  one  of  them  may  be 
given  to  the  height  of  the  cornice,  two  to  the  bafe,  and 
the  fix  remaining  to  the  dye.  The  breadth  of  the  dye 
is  always  made  equal  to  that  of  the  plinth  of  the  column. 

The  projection  of  the  cornice  may  be  made  equal  to  its 
height  ;  and  the  bafe  being  divided  into  three  parts, 
two  of  them  will  be  for  the  height  of  the  plinth,  and 
one  for  the  mouldings,  whofe  projection  muft  be  lefs 
than  that  of  the  cornice.  Thefe  meafures  are  common 
to  all  pedeftals.  See  Plate  XLV. 


Chaf.  VI.  Of  Inter  calumniations. 


Columns  are  either  engaged,  or  infulated  ;  and, 
when  infulated,  are  either  very  near  the  wall,  or  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  it.  Engaged  columns,  or 
fuch  as  are  near  the  walls  of  a  building,  are  not  limited 
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in  their  intercolumniation?,  as  thefe  depend  on  tbe 
breadths  of  the  arches,  windows,  niches,  or  other  de¬ 
corations  placed  between  the  columns.  But  columns 
that  are  entirely  detached,  and  perform  alone  the  of¬ 
fice  of  fupporting  the  entablature,  as  in  periftyles, 
porches  and  gallerie?,  mud  be  near  each  other,  for  the 
fake  both  of  real  and  apparent  folidity- 

The  intcrcolumniations  among  the  ancients  were  va¬ 
rious.  Thofe  ufed  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders 
were  the  pycnoftyle,  of  which  the  interval  was  equal 
to  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column  ;  the  fvftyle, 
whofe  interval  was  equal  to  two  diameters:  the  eu- 
llvle,  to  two  and  a  quarter  •,  the  diallyle  to  three,  and 
tbe  araeoftyle  to  four.  In  the  Doric  order,  they  ufed 
other  intercolumniations,  regulating  them  by  the  tri¬ 
glyphs,  one  of  which  was  always  placed  dire&ly  over 
the  middle  of  each  column  ;  fo  that  they  were  either 
fvftyle,  monotriglyph,  of  one  diameter  and  a  half; 
diallyle,  of  two  diameters  and  three  quarters  ;  or  araeo- 
ftvle,  of  four  diameters  ;  and  the  Tufcan  intervals  were 
very  wide,  fome  of  them  being  above  feven  diameters, 
which  was  very  practicable,  as  the  architraves  were  of 
wood. 

Among  thefe  different  intercolumniations,  the  pyc¬ 
noftyle  and  fvftyle  are  too  narrow  ;  for  although  the 
ancients  made  frequent  ufe  of  them,  that  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  afcribed  to  neceflity  than  choice.  For  as 
the  architraves  were  compofed  of  fingle  ftones,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  middle  of  one  column  to  the  middle 
of  another,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  efpecially  in 
large  buildings,  to  find  blocks  of  a  fufficient  length 
for  diaftyle  intervals.  With  -regard  to  the  araeoftyle 
and  Tufcan  intercolumniations,  they  are  by  much  too 
wide,  and  can  only  be  ufed  in  ruftic  buildings,  where 
the  architraves  are  of  wood  ;  neither  is  the  diaftyle 
fufficiently  folid  in  large  coropofitions.  The  eullvle  is 
a  medium  between  the  narrow  and  broad  intervals ;  and 
being  at  the  fame  time  both  fpacious  and  folid,  hath  been 
preferred  to  any  of  the  reft  by  the  ancients  as  well  as 
the  moderns. 

Vignola  obferved  nearly  the  fame  proportion  in  all 
liis  intercolumniations :  which  pratlice,  though  con¬ 
demned  by  feveral  writers,  is  certainly  preferable  to 
any  other  ;  as  it  preferves  the  character  of  each  order, 
and  maintains  in  all  of  them  an  equal  degree  of  real 
folidity.  Setting  afide  therefore  the  pycnoftyle  and 
fyftvle  difpofitions  on  account  of  their  want  of  fpace, 
and  the  araeoftyle  for  itsxleficiencv  in  point  of  ftrength, 
it  may  be  eftablilhed,  that  the  diaftyle  and  eullyle  in¬ 
tercolumniations  (the  latter  of  which,  on  moft  occafions, 
ought  to  have  the  preference)  may  be  employed  in  all 
the  orders  without  diftin&ion,  excepting  the  Doric  ;  in 
■which  the  moft  perfeft  interval  is  ditriglyph  ;  neither 
the  monotriglvph,  nor  the  araeoftyle  being  to  be  fuffer- 
ed  but  in  cafes  of  neceflity. 

Sometimes,  on  account  of  the  windows,  doors,  nich¬ 
es,  and  other  decorations,  which  correfpond  with  the 
intercolumniations  of  the  periftyle,  or  gallery,  it  is 
not  poffible  to  make  the  intervals  fo  narrow  as  euftvle, 
or  even  as  diaftyle  :  wherefore  the  moderns,  autho¬ 
red  by  fome  few  examples  of  the  ancients,  where 
grouped  columns  are  employed,  have  invented  a  man¬ 
ner  of  difoofing  them,  called  by  Perrault  arcrofly/e, 
which  admits  of  a  larger  interval,  without  any  detri¬ 
ment  to  tbe  apparent  folidity  of  the  building.  'I  his 


kind  of  compofition  is  compofed  of  two  fyftyle  interco-  Principle?, 
lumniations  ;  the  column  that  feparates  them  being  ap-  1  ■ ,  ■  1  ■' 

proached  towards  one  of  thofe  at  the  extremities,  fuf¬ 
ficient  room  only  being  left  between  them  for  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  tbe  capitals  ;  fo  that  the  great  fpace  is  three 
diameters  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  little  ope  half  a  dia¬ 
meter. 

In  periftyles,  galleries,  or  porticoes,  all  the  interco¬ 
lumniations  mull  be  equal ;  but  in  a  logio,  or  porch, 
the  middle  interval  may  be  broader  than  the  others, 
by  a  triglvph  or  modilion,  or  three  or  four  dentils  ;  un- 
lefs  the  columns  at  the  angles  be  coupled  or  grouped 
with  pilafters  :  in  which  cafe,  all  the  intervals  Ihculd  be 
of  the  fame  dimenfions. 

When  buildings  are  very  fmall,  as  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  temples  and  other  inventions  ufed  for  ornament¬ 
ing  gardens,  the  intercolumniations  may  be  broader,  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  than  ulual ; 
becaufe,  when  they  are  nearer  each  other  than  three 
feet,  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  bulky  perfon  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  them. 


Chap.  VII.  Of  Arches. 

r  . 

Arches  are  not  fo  magnificent  as  colonnades ;  but  Arche?, 
thev  are  more  folid  and  le£>  expenfive.  They  are  pro-"^ere  Pro* 
per  for  triumphal  entrances,  gates  of  cities,  of  palaces,  ”u' 
of  gardens,  and  of  parks,  and,  in  general,  for  all  open¬ 
ings  that  require  an  extraordinary  breadth. 

There  are  various  manners  of  adorning  arches.  How  a- 
Sometimes  their  piers  are  rufticaied  ;  fometimes  they  domed, 
are  adorned  with  pilafters,  termini,  or  caryatides  ;  ard 
fometimes  they  are  made  fufficiently  broad  to  admit 
niches  or  windows.  Tbe  circular  part  of  the  arch  is 
either  furrounded  with  ruftic  key-ftones,  or  with  an 
archivolt  enriched  with  mouldings ;  which,  in  the 
middle,  is  fometimes  interrupted  by  a  confole,  a  malk, 
ferving  at  the  fame  time  as  a  key  to  the  arch,  and  as 
a  fupport  to  t(ie  architrave  of  the  order.  The  archi¬ 
volt  is  fometimes  fupported  by  an  impoft,  at  the  head 
of  the  pier  ;  and  at  others  by  columns  placed  on  each 
fide  of  it,  with  a  regular  entablature,  or  architrave 
and  cornice.  There  are  likewife  inftances  of  arcades 
without  piers,  the  arches  being  turned  on  fingle  co¬ 
lumns,  as  in  thetemple  of  Faunus  at  Rome,  &c.  This 
practice,  however,  ought  to  be  feldom  imitated,  as  it 
is  neither  folid  nor  handfome. 

When  arches  are  large,  the  key-ftone  Ihould  never 
be  omitted,  but  cut  in  the  form  of  a  confole,  and  car¬ 
ried  clofe  under  the  foffit  of  the  architrave,  which  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  length,  requires  a  fup¬ 
port  in  the  middle.  The  imports  of  arches  Ihould  ne¬ 
ver  be  omitted  :  at  leaft,  if  they  be,  a  platform  ought 
to  fupply  their  place.  If  columns  are  employed  with¬ 
out  pedeftals  in  arcades,  they  fhould  always  be  railed 
on  a  plinth.  In  all  arches,  the  circular  part  ought 
not  to  fpring  immediately  from  the  impoft,  but  take 
its  rife  at  fuch  a  diftance  above  it  as  is  neceffary  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  whole  curve  feen  at  the  proper  point  of 
view.  6  7 

The  void  or  aperture  of  arches  (hould  never  be  Prcpor- 
higher  nor  much  lower,  than  double  their  breadth  ; noos. 
the  breadth  of  the  pier  Ihould  feldom  exceed  two- 
third?,  nor  be  lefs  than  one-third,  of  the  breadth  of 
the  arch  ;  and  the  angular  pier  ought  to  be  broader 

than 
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Principles,  than  the  others,  by  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth  ; 

the  import  rtiould  not  be  more  than  one-feventh,  nor 
lefs  than  one-ninth  of  the  aperture-,  and  the  archivolt 
muft  not  be  more  than  one-eighth,  nor  lefs  than  one- 
tenth  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the  confole  muft,  at  the 
bottom,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  archivolt  5  and  its  fides 
muft  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  the  length 
of  it  muft  not  be  lefs  than  one  and  a  half  of  its  fmaileft 
breadth,  nor  more  than  double.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
pier  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the  portico ;  for  it  muft 
be  ftrong  enough  to  refift  the  preffure  of  its  vault. 
But  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  it 
Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  one  quarter  of  the  breadth  of 
the  arch,  nor  more  than  one-third.  Thefe  are  the  ge¬ 
neral  dimenfions  of  arches. 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Orders  above  Orders . 

When,  in  a  building,  two  or  more  orders  are  em¬ 
ployed,  one  above  another,  the  laws  of  foliditv  require 
the  ftrongeft  rtiould  be  placed  lowermoft.  Hence  the 
Tufcan  muft  fupport  the  Doric,  the  Doric  the  Ionic, 
the  Ionic  the  Compofrte  or  Corinthian,  and  the  Com- 
pofite  the  Corinthian. 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  always  ftriflly  adhered  to. 
Moft  authors  place  the  Compofite  above  the  Corin¬ 
thian.  There  are  likewife  examples  where  the  fame 
order  is  repeated,  as  in  the  theatre  of  StatiliUs  Taurus, 
and  the  Colifeum  5  and  others,  where  an  intermediate 
order  is  omitted,  and  the  Ionic  placed  on  the  Tufcan, 
or  the  Corinthian  on  the  Doric.  But  none  of  thefe 
praflices  ought  to  be  imitated. 

In  placing  columns  above  one  another,  the  axis  of 
all  the  columns  ought  to  correfpond,  or  be  in  the  fame 
perpendicular  line,  at  leaft  in  front. 

60  With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  columns  placed 
tions  of  co-  ab°ve  each  other,  Scamozzi’s  rule,  That  the  lower  dia- 
lumns  pla-  meter  of  the  fuperior  column  rtiould  conftantly  be  equal 
ced  above  to  the  upper  diameter  of  the  inferior  one,  is  univerfal- 
each  other  jy  efteemed  the  beft,  and  gives  all  the  columns  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  long  tapering  tree,  cut  into  feveral 
pieces.  According  to  this  rule,  the  Doric  column 
will  be  to  the  Tufcan,  as  13^-  to  14  ;  the  Ionic  to  the 
Doric,  as  15  to  16  j  the  Compofite  or  Corinthian  to 
the  Ionic,  as  l6y  to  1 8  j  and  the  Corinthian  to  the 
Compofite,  as  i6y  to  20. 

In  Britain  there  are  few  examples  of  more  than 
two  ftories  of  columns  in  the  fame  afpefl  •,  and  though 
in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  frequently 
meet  with  three,  and  fometimes  more  ;  yet  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  by  no  means  to  be  imitated  ;  for  there  is  no  pofti- 
bility  of  avoiding  many  ftriking  inconfiftencies,  or  of 
preferving  the  charafter  of  each  order  in  its  interco- 
lumnal  decorations. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  Bafements. 

']°  Instead  of  employing  feveral  orders  one  above  the 
other  in  a  compofition,  the  ground  floor  is  fometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  a  bafement ,  on  which  the  order 
that  decorates  the  principal  ftory  is  placed.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  thefe  bafements  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the 
palace  of  the  Porti  in  Vicenza,  the  height  of  the  bafe- 
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ment  is  equal  to  that  of  the  order.  Tn  fome  buildings,  Princioles. 
its  height  exceeds  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  order  ;  and,  — v-— > ’ 
in  others,  only  half  the  height  of  the  order.  It  is  not, 
however,  advifable  to  make  the  bafement  higher  than 
the  order  it  fupports  $  neither  rtiould  it  be  lower  than 
one  half  of  the  order. 

The  u fual  method  of  decorating  bafements  is  with  Decora- 
ruftics  of  different  kinds.  The  beft,  where  neatnefs  t'0£s’f^ic<’ 
and  finifhing  is  aimed  at,  are  fuch  as  have  a  imooth  „jents.' 
furface.  Their  height,  including  the  joint,  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  lefs,  nor  much  more,  than  half  a  module  of 
the  order  placed  on  the  bafement.  Their  figure  may 
be  from  a  l'quare  to  a  fefquialtera  ;  and  their  joints 
may  be  either  fquare  or  chamfered.  The  l'quare  ones 
fhould  not  be  broader  than  one-eighth  of  the  height 

_  O  o 

of  the  ruftic,  nor  narrower  than  one-tenth  ;  and  their 
depth  muft  be  equal  to  their  breadth  ;  thofe  that  are 
chamfered  muft  form  a  reflangle  ;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  whole  joint  may  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  height  of  the  flat  furface  of  the  ruftic. 

Chap.  X.  Of  Pediments. 

Pediments,  among  the  Romans,  were  ufed  only  7® 
as  coverings  to  their  facred  buildings,  till  Caefar  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  cover  his  houfe  with  a  pointed  roof, 
after  the  manner  of  temples.  In  the  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  pediments,  the  tri¬ 
angular  and  the  circular.  The  former  of  thefe  are 
promifeuourty  applied  to  cover  fmall  or  large  bodies  : 

But  the  latter,  being  of  a  heavier  figure,  are  never 
ufed  but  as  coverings  to  doors,  niches,  windows,  or 
gates. 

As  a  pediment  reprefents  the  roof,  it  rtiould  never 
be  employed  but  as  a  finiftiing  to  the  whole  compofi¬ 
tion. 

The  ancients  introduced  but  few  pediments  into  their 
buildings,  ufually  contenting  themfelves  with  a  fingle 
one  to  adorn  the  middle  or  principal  part.  But  fome 
of  the  moderns,  and  particularly  the  Italians,  have  been 
lo  immoderately  fond  of  them,  that  their  buildings  fre¬ 
quently  confift  of  almoft-notbing  elfc. 

The  girder  being  a  neceffary  part  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  roof,  it  is  an  impropriety  to  intermit  the 
horizontal  entablature  of  a  pediment,  by  which  it  is 
reprefented,  to  make  room  for  a  niche,  an  arch,  or  a 
window.  ^ 

In  regular  architeflure,  no  other  form  of  pedi-  Forms, 
ments  can  be  admitted,  befides  the  triangular  and  cir-  pedi¬ 
cular.  Both  of  them  are  beautiful  •,  and  when  a  con-  ments- 
fiderable  number  of  pediments  are  introduced,  as  when 
a  range  of  windows  are  adorned  with  them,  thefe  two 
figures  may  be  ufed  alternately,  as  in  the  niches  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  in  thofe  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Nifmes. 

The  proportion  of  pediments  depends  upon  their 
fize ;  for  the  fame  proportions  will  not  do  in  all  cafes. 

When  the  bafe  of  the  pediment  is  ftiort,  its  height 
muft  be  increafed  ;  and  when  the  pediment  is  long, 
the  height  muft  be  diminiftied.  The  beft  proportion 
for  the  height  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
bafe,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  pediment,  and  the 
character  of  the  body  it  covers.  The  materials  of  the 
roof  muft  alfo  be  attended  toj  for  if  it  be  covered  with 

tiles, 
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Pr;ncip.<*'.  tiles,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  raife  it  more  than  one  quar- 
v—— '  ter  ef  the  bafe,  as  was  the  cudom  of  the  ancients  in 
their  Tufcan  temples. 

The  tympan  is  always  on  a  line  with  the  front  of 
the  frize  ;  and  when  large,  admits  of  various  orna¬ 
ments.  " 

Chap.  XI.  Of  Ballujlrades. 

BaelustraDES  are  fometimes  of  real  ufe  in  build- 
ings  ;  and  at  other  times  they  are  only  ornamental. 
Such  as  are  intended  for  ufe,  as  when  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  llaircafes,  before  windows,  or  to  enclofe  ter¬ 
rains,  &c.  mull  always  be  nearly  of  the  fame  height  $ 
never  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half,  nor  ever  lefs  than 
three.  But  thofe  that  are  principally  defigned  for  or¬ 
nament,  as  when  they  finifh  a  building,  (houid  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  archite£lure  they  accompany:  and  their 
height  ought  never  to  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  height 
of  the  entablature  on  which  they  are  placed;  nor  (houid 
it  ever  be  lefs  than  two  thirds  thereof,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  zocholo,  or  plinth,  the  height  of  which  mud 
be  fufhcient  to  leave  the  whole  balluftrade  expofed  to 
75.  view. 

bed  proportion  for  balludrades  is  to  divide  the 
kilters.  whole  given  height  into  thirteen  equal  parts  ;  eight 
of  thefe  for  the  height  of  the  balluder,  three  for  the 
bafe,  and  two  for  the  cornice  or  rail  ;  or  into  four¬ 
teen,  (if  it  be  required  to  make  the  balluder  lefs), 
giving  eight  parts  to  the  balluder,  four  to  the  bafe, 
and  two  to  the  rail.  One  of  thefe  parts  may  be  called 
a  module ;  and  being  divided  into  nine  minutes,  may 
ferve  to  determine  the  dimenfions  of  the  particular 
members. 

In  balluftrades,  the  didance  between  two  balluders 
Ihould  not  exceed  half  the  diameter  of  the  balluder 
meafured  in  its  thicked  part,  nor  be  lefs  than  one-third 
of  it. 

The  breadth  of  the  pededals,  when  they  are  placed 
on  columns  or  piladers,  is  regulated  by  them  ;  the  dye 
never  being  made  broader  than  the  top  of  the  (haft,  nor 
much  narrower;  and  when  there  are  neither  columns 
nor  piladers  on  the  front,  the  dye  Ihould  not  be  much 
lower  than  a  fquare,  and  feldom  higher.  On  dairs, 
or  any  other  inclined  planes,  the  fame  proportions  are 
to  be  obferved  as  on  horizontal  ones. 

Chap.  XII.  Of  Gates ,  Dears,  and  Piers. 

1 6 

Doors  and  There  are  two  kinds  of  entrances,  viz.  doors  and 
gates.  gates.  The  former  ferve  only  for  the  paflage  of  per- 
fons  on  foot;  but  the  latter  likewife  admit  horfemen  and 
carriages.  D  ors  are  ufed  as  entrances  to  churches 
and  other  pub'ic  buildings,  to  common  dwelling- 
houfes  and  apartrmnts  :  And  gates  ferve  for  inlets 
to  cbie*,  fortrr  fles,  park',  gardens,  palaces,  &c.  The 
ajwrtires  of  gates  being  always  wide,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  that  figure  being 
the  drongeft.  But  door',  which  are  generally  of  fmall 
dimenfions,  are  commonly  parallelograms,  and  clofed 
horizontally. 

The  general  proportion  for  the  apertures,  both  of 
gate-  and  doors,  whether  arched  or  fquare,  is,  that  the 
height  he  about  double  the  breadth. 

The  mod  common,  and  indeed  almoft  the  ooly  or- 
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naments  for  gates  are  the  piers  by  which  they  are  fup-  Pr  •  ies. 
ported,  and  which  were  originally  no  more  than  bare  ' 

polls  into  which  the  hinges  of  the  gate  wrere  driven.  77 
Though  this,  however,  is  the  only  proper  ufe  of  pters, 
it  mull  be  concealed  as  much  as  poflible,  and  they  mud 
feem  as  if  placed  there  only  for  ornament.  As  they 
are  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  before  the  houfe,  fo  they 
mud  alfo  be  proportioned  to  it  ;  and  a-  they  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  fame  view  with  the  front  of  the  houfe,  their 
correfpondence  with  it  is  equally  neceflary.  They  are 
to  be  placed  on  a  plinth,  and  fomething  mud  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  way  of  ornament  and  finilhing  at  the  top. 

All  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  be  emplosed  in  the 
decoration  of  piers  :  but  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve 
this  general  rule,  that  the  pier  being  an  inferior  build¬ 
ing,  it  mull  never  be  richer  than  the  front  of  the  houfe. 

If,  for  inllance,  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  ornamented 
with  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the  Ionic  mud  not 
be  ufed  in  the  piers ;  and  it  will  be  fouad  better  to 
omit  columns  altogether,  than  to  make  ufe  of  the  Tuf¬ 
can  order  for  piers  in  any  cafe.  If  the  Ionic  or  Co¬ 
rinthian  orders  are  employed  in  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
the  Doric  or  Ionic  may  be  ufed  with  propriety  in  the 
piers.  One  piece  of  ornament  is  almod  univerlal  in 
piers,  namely,  a  niche  with  its  feat,  made  as  jf  for  the 
convenience  of  weary  travellers  On  this  account,  it 
will  be  proper  to  raife  the  columns  on  pedellals,  btt mfe 
the  continued  moulding  from  their  cap  will  be  a  good 
ornament  under  the  niche.  The  bafe  of  the  columns 
ought  always  to  be  the  Attic. 

Infide  doors,  however  fmall  the  building  may  be, 

Ihould  never  be  narrower  than  two  feet  nine  inches  $ 
nor  fhould  they  ever,  in  private  houfes,  exceed  three 
feet  fix  inches  in  breadth,  which  i'  more  than  fufficient 
to  admit  the  bulkied  perfon.  Their  h-ight  fit  u!d  at 
lead  be  fix  feet  three  or  four^inches  ;  otherwife  a  tail 
perfon  cannot  pafs  without  dooping.  In  churclie-,  pa¬ 
laces,  &c.  where  there  is  a  condant  ingrefs  and  egrefs 
of  people,  the  apertures  mud  be  larger.  The  fmalled 
breadth  that  can  be  given  to  a  gate  is  eight  and  a  half 
or  nine  feet,  which  is  but  jud  fufficient  for  the  paflage 
of  a  coach. 

Plate  XLVI.  fig.  I.  is  a  ruflic  door,  compofed  by  the 
celebrated  Vignola,  in  which  the  aperture  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  height,  and  one-half  of  the  whole 
breadth  ;  the  figure  of  it  being  a  double  fquare.  The 
ruflics  may  be  either  fmoothed  or  hatched  ;  their  joints 
mud  form  a  rectangle,  and  the  breadth  of  each  joint 
may  be  one-third,  or  two-fevenths,  of  the  vertical  fur- 
face  of  a  rullic.  The  joints  of  the  claveaux,  or  key- 
dones,  mud  be  drawn  to  the  fummit  of  an  tquilateral 
triangle,  wltofe  bafe  is  the  top  of  the  aperture.  The 
architrave  furrounding  the  aperture  may  be  compofed 
either  of  a  large,“gee  and  fillet,  or  of  a  platband  and 
fillet.  Its  w  hole  breadth  mud  be  one-tenth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  aperture  :  t he  remaining  part  of  each  pier  being 
for  the  rubies.  The  entablature  is  Tufcan  :  the  cor¬ 
nice  is  to  be  one-fifieenth  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
door;  and  what  remain'  below  it  being  divided  into  21 
equal  parts,  the  two  uppermod  of  them  will  be  for  the 
frize  and  architrave,  and  the  remaining  19  for  the  ruf- 
tics  and  plinth  at  the  foot  of  the  door. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  difpofition  of  Michael  AngeloV  The 
windows  of  the  Capitol  at  Home  are  of  this  kind  ;  and 
Sir  Chridopher  Wren  has  executed  doors  of  the  fame 
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kind  under  the  femicircular  porches  in  the  flanks 
of  St  Paul’s.  The  figure  of  the  aperture  tnay  be  a 
double  fquare  ;  the  architrave  one-fixth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  aperture  ;  and  the  whole  entablature  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  height.  The  front  of  the  pilallers  or  co¬ 
lumns,  on  each  fide,  muff  be  on  a  line  with  the  fafcia 
of  the  architrave  ;  and  their  breadth  mud  be  a  femi- 
diameter. 

Fig.  3.  is  like  wife  a  defign  of  Vignola’s.  It  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  executed  in  the  Cancellaria 
at  Rome.  The  height  is  equal  to  double  its  breadth  ; 
and  the  whole  ornament  at  the  top  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  the  aperture.  The  architrave 
is  in  breadth  one-fifth  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  ; 
and  the  piladtrs,  that  fupport  the  confoles,  are  half  as 
broad  as  the  architrave.  The  whole  is  well  imagined, 
but  rather  heavy  ;  and  it  will  be  bed  to  reduce  the 
architrave  to  one-fixth  of  the  aperture,  diminifhing 
the  entablature  proportionally. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  defign  of  Serlio’s.  The  aperture  may 
be  either  twice  as  high  as  broad,  or  a  trifle  lefs.  I  he 
diameter  of  the  columns  may  be  equal  to  one  quarter 
of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  ;  and  their  height 
may  be  from  eight  diameters  to  eight  and  a  half.  T  he 
entablature  muft  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  quarter  of 
the  height  of  the  columns;  and  the  height  of  the  pe¬ 
diment  may  be  one  quarter  of  its  bafe. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  door  in  the  faloon  of  the  Farnefe  in 
Rome  defigned  by  Vignola.  The  aperture  forms  a 
double  fquare.  The  entablature  is  equal  to  three- 
elevenths  of  its  height,  the  architrave  being  one  of 
thefe  elevenths  ;  and  the  whole  ornaments  on  the 
fides,  confiding  of  the  architrave  and  piladers,  are 
equal  to  two-fevenths  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  : 
the  cornice  is  Compofite,  enriched  with  mutules  and 
dentils  ;  and  the  frize  is  adorned  with  a  fedoon  of 
laurel. 

Fig.  6.  is  copied  from  a  door  at  Florence,  faid  to 
be  a  defign  of  Cigoli’s.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is 
a  trifle  more  than  twice  its  breadth.  It  is  arched  ; 
and  the  irr.pod  is  equal  to  half  a  diameter.  The  co¬ 
lumns  are  Ionic,  fomewhat  above  nine  diameters  high  ; 
and  their  fliafts  are  garnidied  each  with  five  rudic 
cinctures.  The  entablature  is  lefs  than  one  quarter  of 
the  column  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  tablet,  in  which 
there  is  an  infeription,  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
aperture. 

Plate  LVI.  fig.  1.  is  a  pier  invented  by  Mr  Cham¬ 
bers.  Its  diameter  may  be  one  quarter  of  its  height, 
exclufive  of  the  plinth  and  vafe  ;  and  the  height  of 
both  thefe  may  be  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  pier, 
or  a  trifle  lefs.  The  rudics  may  either  be  plain, 
hatched,  or  vermiculated  :  the  height  of  each  courfe 
may  be  one-eleventh  part  of  the  height  of  the  pier, 
counting  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  ;  the  entabla¬ 
ture  two-elevenths  ;  and  the  bafe  of  the  pier  one- 
eleventh  part. 

Fig.  2.  is  likewife  a  compofition  of  Mr  Chambers, 
imitated  from  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti’s  defign  for  Car¬ 
dinal  Sermonetti.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is  fome¬ 
what  more  than  twice  its  breadth  ;  which  breadth  oc¬ 
cupies  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole  compofi¬ 
tion.  The  order  is  Compofite  ;  and  the  height  of  the 
entablature  is  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  height  of 
ihe  column.  He  has  made  a  break  in  it  over  each 


column  :  but,  unlefs  the  column  projeft  confiderably,  Principles, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  carry  the  entablature  on  in  a l'— '7— ' 
draight  line.  The  dimensions  of  the  particular  parts 
may  be  meafured  on  the  defign. 

Fig.  3.  is  alfo  a  compofition  of  Mr  Chambers,  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Goodwood,  the  feat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  in  Suffex.  The  diameter  is  one  quarter 
of  the  height,  exclufive  of  the  finidiing,  which  is  equal 
to  one  diameter;  and  the  height  of  the  pier,  from  the 
top  of  the  entablature  downwards,  being  divided  into 
eleven  and  a  half  parts,  one  of  thefe  parts  is  given  to 
the  bafe,  one  to  each  rudic,  and  one  and  a  half  to  the 
adragal,  frize,  and  cornice. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  compofition  of  the  late  earl  of  Burling¬ 
ton’s,  that  great  architect  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  is  executed  at  Chifwick,  and  at  Bedford-houfe 
in  Bloomfbury  fquare,  with  fome  little  difference. 

Fig.  5.  is  an  invention  of  Mr  Chambers. 

Fig.  6.  is  one  of  Inigo  Jones’s  ;  of  which  kind  he 
hath  executed  a  couple  at  Aimfbury  in  Wiltfliire,  the 
feat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Queenfberry. 

Chap.  XIII.  Of  Windows. 

7s 

The  fird  confideration  with  regard  to  windows  is  proportions 
their  fize,  which  varies  according  to  the  climate,  the  of  windows, 
dedination  of  the  building,  & c.  In  Britain,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  fmalled  private  houfes  are  commonly  from 
3  to  3^  feet  broad  ;  and  being  generally  twice  their 
breadth  in  height,  or  fomewhat  more,  in  the  principal 
apartments,  they  generally  rife  to  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  which  are  frequently  no 
higher  than  10  feet,  and  at  mod  1  2  or  13-  But,  In 
more  confiderable  houfes,  the  apartments  are  from  15 
to  20  feet  high,  and  fometimes  more  ;  and  in  thefe 
the  windows  are  from  4  to  5  and  5^  feet  broad,  and 
high  in  proportion.  I  hefe  dimenfions  are  fufticient  for 
dwelling  houfes  of  any  fize  in  this  country  ;  when  they 
are  larger,  they  admit  too  much  of  the  cold  air  in  win¬ 
ter.  But  churches,  and  other  buildings  of  that  kind, 
may  have  larger  windows,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  druflures. 

The  proportions  of  the  apertures  of  windows  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  fituation.  Their  breadth  in  all  the 
dories  mud  be  the  fame  ;  but  the  different  heights  of 
the  apartments  make  it  neceffary  to  vary  the  height 
of  the  windows  likewife.  In  the  principal  door,  it 
may  be  from  2^  of  the  breadth  to  2y,  according  as 
the  rooms  have  more  or  lefs  elevation.  In  the  ground 
dory,  where  the  apartments  are  lower,  the  apertures 
of  tire  windows  feldom  exceed  a  double  fquare,  and, 
when  they  are  in  a  rudic  bafement,  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  made  much  lower.  The  height  of  the  windows  of 
the  fecond  floor  may  be  from  1 4  their  breadth  to 
I*  ;  and  attics  and  mezzanines  may  be  either  a  per¬ 
fect  fquare,  or  fomewhat  lower.  79 

The  windows  of  the  principal  floor  are  generally  How  orns. 
mod  enriched.  The  fimpled  method  of  adorning  rented, 
them  is,  with  an  architrave  furrounding  the  aperture 
and  crowned  with  a  frize  and  cornice.  The  windows 
of  the  ground  door  are  fometimes  left  entirely  plain, 
without  any  ornament  :  and  at  others  they  are.  fur- 
rounded  with  rullics,  or  a  regular  architrave  with  a 
frize  and  cornice.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  floor  have  ge¬ 
nerally  an  architrave  carried  entirely  round  the  aper¬ 
ture  ; 
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ture  ;  and  the  fame  Is  the  method  of  adorning  attic 
and  mezzanine  windows,  but  the  two  laft  have  feldom 
either  frize  or  cornice;  whereas  the  fecond  floor  win¬ 
dows  are  often  crowned  with  both. 

The  breads  of  all  the  windows  on  the  fame  floor 
fhould  be  on  the  fame  level,  and  raifed  above  the  floor 
from  two  feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet  fix  inches  at 
the  very  moll.  When  the  walls  are  thick,  the  breads 
{hould  be  reduced  under  the  apertures,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  looking  out.  In  France,  the  windows  are 
frequently  carried  quite  down  to  the  floor.  When  the 
building  is  furrounded  with  gardens,  or  other  beautiful 
objefts,  this  method  renders  the  rooms  exceeding  plea- 
lant. 

The  interval  between  the  apertures  of  windows  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  on  their  enrichments.  The 
breadth  of  the  aperture  is  the  lead  didance  that  can 
be  between  them  ;  and  twice  that  breadth  (hould  be 
the  larged  in  dwelling  houfes ;  otherwife  the  rooms 
will  not  be  diffidently  lighted.  The  windows  in  all 
the  dories  of  the  fame  afpeft  mud  be  placed  exaftly 
above  one  another. 

Plate  XLVII.  fig.  I.  is  a  defign  of  P.  Lefcot,  ab¬ 
bot  of  Clagny,  executed  in  the  old  Louvre  at  Paris. 
The  apertures  may  be  a  double  fquare,  or  a  trifle 
more  ;  the  architrave  from  one-fixth  to  one-feventh 
of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  :  the  pilader  is  equal 
to  that  breadth,  when  the  architrave  is  narrow  ;  or 
lefs  by  one  quarter,  or  one-fifth,  when  it  is  broad. 
The  whole  entablature  (hould  not  exceed  one  quarter 
of  the  height  of  the  aperture,  nor  be  much  lower. 
The  confoles  may  be  equal  in  length  to  half  the 
breadth  of  the  aperture  at  mod,  and  to  one-third  of  it 
at  lead. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  defign  of  Palladio’s  executed  at  the 
Chiericato  in  Vicenza  :  its  proportions  are  not  much 
different  from  the  following.  The  plat-band  that  fup- 
ports  the  window  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  archi¬ 
trave. 

Fig.  3.  is  likewife  a  dpfign  of  Palladio’*-,  executed  by 
him  in  many  of  his  buildings.  The  aperture  is  a  double 
fquare.  The  breadth  of  the  architrave  is  one-fixth  of 
the  breadth  of  the  aperture ;  and  the  frize  and  cornice 
together  are  double  the  height  of  the  architrave.  The 
breadth  of  the  confoles  is  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
the  architrave. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  defign  of  Ludovico  da  Cigoli  ;  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Ranunchini  palace  at 
Florence. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones,  executed  at  the 
Banqueting  Houfe.  The  aperture  may  be  a  double 
fquare  ;  the  architrave  may  be  one-fixth  of  its  breadth  ; 
the  whole  entablature  one  quarter  of  its  height  ;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  confoles  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
the  architrave. 

Fig.  6.  is  a  defign  of  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti,  execu¬ 
ted  at  the  Farnefe. 

Chap.  XIV.  Of  Niches  and  Statues. 

It  has  been  1  uflomary,  in  all  ages,  to  enrich  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  buildings  with  reprefentations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Thus  the  ancients  adorned  their  temples, 
baths,  theatres,  &c.  with  ftatues  of  their  deities,  heroes, 
and  legiflators.  The  moderns  dill  preferve  the  fame 
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cuftom,  placing  in  their  churches,  palaces,  See.  ftatues 
or  illuflrious  perfons,  and  even  groups  compofed  of 
various  figures,  reprefenting  occurrences  colle&ed  from 
hiffory,  fables,  &c.  Sometimes  tliefe  ftatues  or  groups 
are  detached,  raifed  on  pedetlals,  and  placed  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  walls  of  a  building,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  court,  or  public  fquare.  But  they  are  mod  fre¬ 
quently  placed  in  cavities  made  in  the  walls,  called 
niches.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts ;  the  one  formed  Different 
like  an  arch  in  its  elevation,  and  femicircular  or  femi-  k!"^of 
elliptical  in  its  plan;  the  other  is  a  parallelogram  bolhmc  ei> 
in  its  plan  and  elevation. 

The  proportion  of  both  thefe  niches  depends  on  the 
charafters  of  the  ftatues,  or  the  general  form  of  the 
groups  placed  in  them.  The  lowed  are  at  lead  a 
double  fquare  in  height ;  and  the  higheft  never  exceed 
2^-  of  their  breadth. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  decorating  them  bow  deco- 
when  they  are  alone  in  a  compofition,  they  are  gent-ra  e 
rally  enclofed  in  a  par.nel,  formed  and  proportioned 
like  the  aperture  of  a  window,  and  adorned  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  this  cafe  the  niche  is  carried  quite 
down  to  the  bottom  ;  but  on  the  (ides  and  at  the  top, 
a  fmall  fpace  is  left  between  the  niche  and  the  archi¬ 
trave  of  the  pannel.  And  when  niches  are  intermix¬ 
ed  with  windows,  they  may  be  adorned  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  windows,  provided  the  ornaments  be 
of  the  fame  figure  and  dimenfions  with  thofe  of  the 
windows.  83 

The  fize  of  the  ftatues  depends  on  the  dimenfions  of  Statues, 
the  niches.  They  (hould  be  neither  fo  large  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  rammed  into  the  niches,  as  in 
Santa  Maria  Majora  at  Rome  ;  nor  fo  narrow  as  to 
feem  loft  in  them,  as  in  the  Pantheon.  The  diftance 
between  the  outline  of  the  ftatue  and  fide  of  the  niche 
(hould  never  be  lefs  than  one-third  of  a  head,  nor  more 
than  one-half,  whether  the  niche  be  fquare  or  arched  : 
and  when  it  is  fquare,  the  diftance  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  ceiling  of  the  niche  (hould  not  be  greater 
than  the  diftance  on  the  (ides.  Statues  are  generally 
raifed  on  a  plinth,  the  height  of  which  may  be  from 
one  third  to  one-half  of  a  head  ;  and  fometimes,  where 
the  niches  are  large,  the  ftatues  may  be  raifed  on  fmall 
pedeflals.  '  -•  ",  * 

The  character  of  the  ftatue  (hould  always  correfpond 
with  the  character  of  the  architecture  with  which  it  is 
furrounded.  Thus,  if  the  order  be  Doric,  Hercules, 

Jupiter,  Mars,  TEfculapius,  and  all  male  ftatues,  repre- 
fenting  beings  of  a  robuft  and.  grave  nature,  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  3  if  Ionic,  then  Apollo,  Bacchus,  &c.  ;  and 
if  Corinthian,  Venus,  Flora,  and  others  of  a  delicate  -. 

nature,  (hould  be  employed. 

Chap.  XV.  Of  Chimney-pieces. 

Among  the  ancients  there  are  very  few  examples  of  *4 
chimney-pieces  to  be  met  with.  Nvillnr.the  Lilians 
nor  French  have  excelled  in  eompotii^ps  of  this  kind. 

Britain,  by  being  poffefftd  of  many  able  fculptors  at 
different  times,  has  furpaffed  all  other  nations,  both  in 
tafte  of  defign,  and  wo;kman(hip.  s. 

The  fize  of  the  chimney  muft  be  regulated  by  the  Proportions 
dimenfions  of  the  room  where  it  is  placed.  In  thcaodfitna- 
fmallelf  apartments,  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  (hould dons, 
never  be  ltfs  than  three  feet,  or  three  feet  fix  inches. 

4  D  2  In 
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Principles.  In  rooms,  from  20  to  24  feet  fquare,  or  of  equal  fuper- 
v™  '  ficial  dimenfions,  it  may  be  from  4  to  44  feet  broad  ; 
in  thole  of  24  10  27,  from  4^  to  5  j  and  in  fucb  as  ex¬ 
ceed  thele  dimenfions,  the  aperture  may  even  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  5^  or  6  feet. 

The  chimney  (hould  always  be  fituated  fo  as  to  be 
immediately  feen  by  thofe  who  enter  the  room.  The 
middle  of  the  partition  wall  is  the  moft  proper  place 
in  halls,  faloons,  and  other  rooms  of  paffage  ;  but  in 
drawing-rooms,  drefling-rooms,  and  the  like,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back  wall'  is  the  belt  fituation.  in  bed¬ 
rooms,  the  chimney  is  always  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  partition  walls  ;  and  in  clofets  and  other  very  fmall 
places,  to  fave  room,  it  is  put  in  a  corner.  Wherever 
two  chimneys  are  ufed  in  the  fame  room,  they  fhould 
be  placed  either  diredlly  facing  each  other,  if  in  differ¬ 
ent  walls,  or  at  equal  diilances  from  the  centre  of  the 
wall  in  which  both  are. 

The  proportion  of  the  apertures  of  chimney-pieces 
of  a  moderate  fize  is  generally  a  perfect  fquare  ;  in 
fmall  ones,  it  is  a  trifle  higher;  and  in  large  ones,  a 
trifle  lower.  Their  ornaments  confift  in  architraves, 
frizes,  cornices,  columns,  pilaflers,  termini,  caryati¬ 
des,  confoles,  and  all  kinds  of  ornaments  of  fculpture, 
reprefenting  animals,  vegetables,  &c.  likewife  vafes, 
chalices,  trophies  of  arms,  &c.  In  defigning  them, 
regard  mull  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  employed.  Such  as  are  intended  for 
halls,  faloons,  guard-rooms,  galleries,  and  other  large 
places,  mull  be  compofed  of  large  parts,  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  diftimfl  and  Ample  forms,  and  having  a  bold 
relief ;  but  chimney-pieces  for  drawing-rooms,  drefling- 
rooms,  &c.  may  be  of  a  more  delicate  and  complica¬ 
ted  nature. - 

Chimney-pieces  are  compofed  of  wood,  ftone,  or 
marble  ;  the  lall  of  which  ought  to  be  preferred, 
as  figures  or  profiles  are  bed  reprefented  in  a  pure 
white. 

Plate  XLVIII.  exhibits  different  defigns  for  chim¬ 
ney-pieces  by  Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones.  Their  pro¬ 
portion  may  be  gathered  from  the  defigns,  which  are 
accurately  executed. 

Chap.  XVI.  Of  the  Proportions  of  Rooms. 

85  The  proportions  of  rooms  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  on  their  ufe  and  adtual  dimenfions;  but,  with 
regard  to  beauty,  all  figures,  from  a  fquare  to  a  fef- 
quilateral,  may  be  employed  for  the  plan. 

The  height  of  rooms  depends  on  their  figure.  Flat- 
ceiled  ones  may  be  lower  than  thofe  that  are  coved. 
If  their  plan  be  a  fquare,  their  height  fhould  not  ex¬ 
ceed  five-fix  ths  of  the  fide,  nor  be  lefs  than  four-fifths  ; 
and  when  it  is  oblong,  their  height  may  be  equal  to 
their  breadth.  But  coved  rooms,  if  fquare,  mud  be 
as  high  as  broad  ;  and  when  oblong,  they  may  have 
their  height  equal  to  their  breadth,  more  one-filth, 
one  quarter,  or  even  one-third  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  length  and  breadth  :  and  galleries  fhould  at 
lead  be  in  height  one  and  one-third  of  their  breadth, 
S7  and  at  mod  one  and  a  half,  or  one  and  three-fifths. 

High  rooms  The  coldnefs  of  the  Britifh  climate  is  a  drong  ob- 
improper  in je^\ion  to  high  rooms ;  fo  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  the  mod  magnificent  apartments  not  above  15,  16, 
or  r,t  mod  18  feet  high;  though  the  extent  of  the 
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rooms  would  require  a  much  more  confiderable  eleva¬ 
tion.  But  where  beauty  is  aimed  at,  this  praftice 
ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

\\  hen  rooms  are  adorned  with  an  entire  order,  the 
entablature  Ihould  never  exceed  one  fixth  of  the  whole 
height  in  fiat-ceiled  rooms,  and  one  fixth  of  the  up¬ 
right  part  in  coved  ones  ;  and  when  there  are  neither 
columns  nor  pilalters,  but  only  an  entablature,  its 
height  fhould  not  be  above  one-feventh  of  thefe 
heights.  11  the  rooms  be  finifhed  with  a  Ample  cor¬ 
nice,  it  fhould  never  exceed  one-fourteenth,  nor  ever 
be  lefs  than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
height. 
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Chap.  XVII.  Of  Ceilings. 

Ceilixgs  are  either  flat,  or  coved  in  different  man-  si 
ners.  The  fimplell  of  the  flat  kind  are  thofe  adorned 
with  large  compartments,  furrounded  with  one  or  fe- 
vcral  mouldings,  either  let  into  the  ceiling,  or  project¬ 
ing  beyond  its  furface  ;  and  when  the  mouldings  that 
form  the  compartments  are  enriched,  and  fome  of  the 
compartments  adorned  with  well  executed  ornaments, 
fuch  ceilings  have  a  good  effeft,  and  are  very  proper 
for  common  dwelling  houfes,  and  all  low  apartments. 

Their  ornaments  and  mouldings  do  not  require  a  bold 
relief ;  but,  being  near  the  eye,  they  mufl  be  finifhed 
with  tafle  and  neatnefs.  For  higher  rooms,  a  flat  ceil¬ 
ing,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  compofed  of 
various  joifts  framed  into  each  other,  and  forming  com¬ 
partments  of  various  geometrical  figures,  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  fides  of  the  joifts  forming  the  compart¬ 
ments  are  generally  adorned  with  mouldings,  and  re- 
prefent  either  a  fimple  architrave,  or  an  architrave 
cornice,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  compartments  and 
the  height  of  the 'room. 

Coved  ceilings  are  more  expenfive  ;  but  they  are 
likewife  more  beautiful.  They  are  ufed  promifcuoufly 
in  large  and  fmall  rooms,  and  occupy  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  room.  If  the  room 
be  low  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  the  cove  muft  like¬ 
wife  be  low  ;  and  when  it  is  high,  the  cove  muft  be  fo 
likewife ;  by  which  means  the  excefs  of  the  height 
will  be  rendered  lefs  perceptible.  But  where  the  ar¬ 
chitect  is  at  liberty  to  proportion  the  height  of  the  ' 
room  to  its  fuperficial  dimenfions,  the  moft  eligible 
proportion  for  the  cove  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
height.  In  parallelogram-figured  rooms,  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  is  generally  formed  into  a  large  flat  pan- 
nel.  This  pannel,  with  the  border  that  furrounds  it, 
may  occupy  from  one  half  to  three-fifths  of  the  breadth 
of  the  room.  The  figure  of  the  cove  is  commonly 
either  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  or  of  an  ellipfe,  taking  its 
rife  a  little  above  the  cornice,  and  finilhing  at  the  bor¬ 
der  round  the  great  pannel  in  the  centre.  The  border 
projefts  fomevhat  beyond  the  coves  on  the  outfide  ; 
and,  on  the  fide  towards  the  pannel,  it  is  generally 
made  of  fufficicrit  depth  to  admit  the  ornaments  of  an 
architrave,  or  architrave  and  cornice. 

In  Britain  circular  rooms  are  not  much  in  ufe  ;  but 
they  are  very  beautiful.  Their  height  muft  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  fquare  rooms  ;  their  ceilings  may  be 
flat ;  but  they  are  handfomer  when  coved,  or  of  a" 
concave  form. 

Arcs  doublaux ,  or  foffits  of  arches,  when  narrow, 

1  -  are 
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Principles,  are  ornamented  with  guillochs ,  or^  frets;  but  when 
*  broad,  they  may  be  adorned  in  a  different  manner. 

When  the  profiles  of  the  room  are  gilt,  the  ceilings 
ought  likewife  to  be  gilt.  The  ufual  method  is  to 
gild  all  the  ornaments,  and  to  leave  the  grounds  white, 
pearl  colour,  light  blue,  or  of  any  other  tint  proper  to 
fet  off  the  gilding  to  advantage.  Painted  ceilings,  fo 
common  in  France  and  Italy,  are  but  little  ufed  in  Bri- 
^  tain. 

Chap.  XVII.  Of  Stairs  and  Staircafes. 

$9  There  are  many  kinds  of  ftaircafes  :  for,  in  fome, 

the  fteps  are  made  ftraight ;  in  others  winding  ;  in 
others,  mixed  of  both.  Of  ftraight  flairs,  fome  fly 
dire&ly  forward,  others  are  fquare,  others  triangular. 
Others  are  called  French  flights;  or  u 'inching  flairs, 
(which  in  general  are  called  Spiral,  or  cockle  flairs')  ; 
of  which  fome  are  fquare,  fome  circular  or  round,  and 
fome  elliptical  or  oval  ;  and  thefe  again  are  various, 
fome  winding  about  a  folid,  others  about  an  open 
newel.  Stairs  mixed  of  ftraight  and  winding  fteps 
are  alfo  of  various  kinds  ;  fome  are  called  dog-legged ; 
fome  there  are  that  wind  about  a  folid  newel,  and  others 
that  fly  about  a  fquare  open  newel. 

Staircafes  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  placing  of  the 
whereto  ftaircafe  in  any  building  ;  and  therefore  ftaircafes 
be  placed.  0Ught  to  be  defcribed  and  accounted  for  juftly  when 
the  plan  of  a  building  is  made.  For  want  of  this, 
fometimes  unpardonable  errors  have  been  committed  : 
fuch  as  having  a  little  blind  ftaircafe  to  a  large  houfe, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  fpacious  ftaircafe  to  a 
little  one. 

Palladio  fays,  in  placing  ftaircafes,  the  utmoft  care 
ought  to  be  taken ;  it  being  difficult  to  find  a  place 
convenient  for  them,  that  will  not  at  the  fame  time 
prejudice  the  reft  of  the  building.  But  commonly  the 
ftairs  are  placed  in  the  angle,  wing,  or  middle  of  the 
front. 

To  every  ftaircafe  are  required  three  openings. 

Firft,  The  door  leading  thereto. 

Secondly,  The  window,  or  windows,  that  give  light 
to  it : 

And,  Thirdly,  The  landing. 

Firft,  The  door  leading  to  the  ftaircafe  fhould  be  fo 
placed,  that  moft  of  the  building  may  be  feen  before 
you  come  at  the  ftairs,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  eafy  for  any  perfon  to  find  out. 

Secondly,  For  the  windows  ;  if  there  be  but  one,  it 
muft  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ftaircafe,  that 
thereby  the  whole  may  be  enlightened. 

Thirdly,  The  landing  of  ftairs  fhould  be  large  and 
fpacious,  for  the  convenient  entering  into  rooms  ;  in 
a  word,  ftaircafes  fhould  be  fpacious,  light,  and  eafy 
in  afeent.  The  height  of  large  fteps  muft  never  be 
lefs  than  fix  inches,  nor  more  than  feven  inches  and  a 
half. 

The  breadth  of  fteps  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  io  in¬ 
ches,  nor  more  than  18  inches  ;  and  the  length  of  them 
not  lefs  than  three  feet,  nor  more  than  i  2. 

91  Plate  XLIX.  fig.  X.  A  ftaircafe  of  two  flights. — 

A  (hows  .the  manner  of  drawing  the  ramp ,  which  is  to 
rife  equal  to  the  height  of  the  firft  ftep  of  the  next  flight, 
and  as  much  as  its  kneeling ;  as  is  thown  by  the  ramp 
interfering  the  rail  of  the  fecond  flight. 
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Fig.  2.  fhows  the  ftraight  rail  inteife£ling  a  circular  Principles. 

Fig  3.  fe&ion  of  two  different  hand  rails. 

Fig.  4.  fhows  the  manner  of  dove-tailing  the  rifer 
into  the  ftep. 

Plate  L.  fig.  X.  reprefents  a  ftaircafe,  with  flights, 
and  its  landing  rail. 

Fig.  2.  fhows  the  folid  part  of  the  ftep  out  of  which 
the  fcroll  is  formed  ;  where  a  reprefents  the  overfail  of 
the  ftep  ;  b ,  The  thicknefs  of  the  bracket,  with  its  mi¬ 
tring  to  the  rifer  ;  and  c,  The  firing  board. 

Fig.  4.  fhows  the  fcale  for  drawing  the  fcroll  of 
fig.  3. — To  perform  which,  take  the  diftance  from  1 
to  the  centre,  in  fig.  3.  and  fet  it  from  1  to  the  centre 
in  fig.  4.  ;  divide  that  extent  into  three  parts,  then  fet 
4  fuch  parts  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fcale,  and  draw 
the  line  from  4  to  1  ;  fet  one  foot  of  your  compaffes  at 
4,  and  ftrike  the  circular  line  ;  let  that  be  divided  in¬ 
to  1  2  equal  parts,  and  then  draw  lines  from  4  through 
thol'e  divifions  to  the  upright  line. 

The  fcale  being  thus  made,  draw  the  fcroll  of  fig.  3. 
by  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Set  one  foot  of  your  compaffes  in  x,  and  deferibe  a 
ftroke  at  c ;  take  the  fame  diftance,  and  with  one 
foot  in  2,  crofs  the  ftroke  at  c  ;  then  from  c,  turn  the 
part  from  1  to  2,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  :  for 
if  the  diftance  were  taken  in  the  fcale  from  1  to  the 
centre,  it  would  ftrike  the  circle  too  flat ;  and  if  taken 
from  2,  it  would  ftrike  the  circle  too  quick. 

When  this  is  well  underftood,  there  will  be  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  drawing  the  fcroll  below  fig.  2. ;  which 
throws  itfelf  out  farther  in  proportion  than  that  in  fig.  3. ; 
for  this  will  always  be  the  cafe  when  the  upper  line 
of  the  fcale,  which  confifis  of  four  divifions  in  fig.  4. 
is  made  but  with  three  divifions  or  lefs  ;  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  upper  line  of  the  fcale  may  be  drawn 
at  what  length  you  pleafe,  according  as  you  would 
bring  in  or  keep  out  the  fcroll. 

Pate  LI.  (hows  the  manner  of  fquaring  twift  rails.  93 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  the  pitch  board,  to  lhow  what  part 
of  the  ftep  the.  twifted  part  of  the  rails  contains  ;  the 
three  doated  lines  drawn  from  the  rail  to  the  pitch 
board  reprefent  the  width  of  the  rail,  which  is  to  be 
kept  level.  The  dotted  lines  a  and  b  (how  how  much 
half  the  width  of  the  rail  turns  up  from  its  firft  begin¬ 
ning  to  3. 

Fig.  3.  (hows  the  fame  pitch  board,  with  the  man- 
mer  of  the  rail’s  turning  up.  If  the  fides  of  the  twifted 
part  of  the  rail  be  ffiaped  by  the  rail  mould,  fo  that 
they  direft  down  to  its  ground  plan,  that  is,  the  upper 
fide  of  the  rail  being  firft  (truck  by  the  mould,  then 
apply  the  mould  to  the  under  fide,  as  much  back  as 
the  level  of  the  pitch  board  (hows,  by  being  llruck  on 
the  fide  of  the  rail,  and  then  fig.  3.  being  applied  to 
the  outfide  of  the  rail,  from  its  firft  twilling  part  to  3, 
will  (how  how  much  wood  is  to  be  taken  ofl. 

Fig.  5.  exhibits  the  fquare  of  the  rail,  with  the 
raking  line  of  the  pitch  board  drawn  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  on  the  upper  fide ;  then  draw  the  depths  of  the  fide 
of  the  rail  parallel  to  this,  and  the  dotted  lines  from 
the  diagonal  of  the  rail ;  thefe  lines  (how  what  quanti¬ 
ty  of  wood  will  be  wanting  on  the  upper  and  lower 
fides  of  the  rail.  Set  your  compaffes  at  r,  and  draw 
the  circular  ftroke  from  thd  raking  part  of  the  pitch 
board  to  b  ;  take  the  diftance  a  b  and  transfer  it  from 
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<2 ‘to  b ,  in  fig. '7-  The  feveral  diftances  thus  found  may 
be  fet  at  any  number  of  places,'  ranging  with  the  ftraight 
part  of  the  rail ;  and  it  then  forms  the  width  of  the 
mould  for  the  twilling  part  of  the  rail. 

Fig.  7.  (hows  the  fureep  of  the  rail.  The  rail  cannot 
be  fixed  lefs  than  one-fourth  part  from  the  nofing  or 
front  of  the  ftep. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  pitch  board  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  any  number  of  parts,  as  here  into  four  ; 
from  thefe  divifions  draw  lines  acrofs  the  pitch  board 
to  the  raking  line  ;  then  take  the  difiances  from  the 
ground  line  of  the  pitch  board  to  the  plan  of  the  rail, 
and  fet  them  perpendicular  from  the  raking  line  of  the 
pitch  board  ;  and  thefe  divifions,  when  the  rail  is  in  its 
proper  pofition,  lie  direflly  over  the  divifions  on  the 
ground  plan. 

In  this  figure  /,  m,  and  n,  rife  as  much  above  0  as 
the  dotted  line  in  fig.  5.  does  above  the  width  of  the 
rail ;  and  they  fink  as  much  below  0  as  the  other  dot¬ 
ted  line  in  fig.  5.  falls  below  the  width  of  the  rail-,  the 
fame  thickneffes  muft  be  glued  upon  0,  though  the 
greatell  part  will  come  off  in  fquaring.  The  reafon 
of  placing  the  letters  /,  m ,  and  >/,  where  they  are,  is 
that  they  might  not  obftru£l  the  fmall  divifions  of  the 
rail  mould. 


Fig.  4.  (hows  how  to  find  the  rail  when  it  takes 
more  than  one  ftep.  The  remaining  part  of  the  pitch 
board  is  divided  into  four  parts,  as  before  in  fig.  7. 
and  it  takes  in  two  fuch  parts  of  the.  next  ftep.  Draw 
lines  from  thefe  divifions  to  the  diagonal  of  the  pitch 
board  as  in  fig.  7.  then  take  the  diftance  ab,  and 
fet  it  from  c  to  d,  and  fo  proceed  with  the  other  divi¬ 
fions. 

Another  way  to  find  the  outfide  of  the  rail  mould  is, 
to  draw  all  the  divifions  acrofs  the  plan  of  the  rail  5  then 
take  the  diftance  from  the  ground  line  of  the  pitch 
board  to  4,  transfer  it  from  the  diagonal  of  the  pitch 
board  to  4  on  the  rail ;  and  fo  proceed  with  the  other 
diftances.  Now,  when  the  rail  is  put  in  its  proper  fitu- 
ation,  c  will  be  perpendicular  to  b ,  and  all  the  divifions, 
as  t.  2,  3,  4,  &.c.  in  the  rail,  will  be  perpendicular  to 
I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  ground  plan. 

Fig.  6.  (hows  the  plan  of  a  rail  of  five  fteps. 


To  find  the  rail. — Set  five  divifions,  as  from  e  to  h ,  Practice, 
which  is  the  height  of  the  five  fteps  ;  draw  the  diagonal  — v“— 
h  to  the  plan  of  the  rail ;  then  take  the  diftance  ef 
and  transfer  it  to  g  /i,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  (even  diftances. 

To  rind  the  width  of  the  rail  mould. — Draw  the  lines 
acrofs  the  plan  of  the  rail,  as  at  k ;  fet  that  diftance 
from  the  diagonal  to  i ;  and  fo  proceed  with  the  reft, 
as  fhown  in  fig.  4.  >'»'• 

Having  formed  the  fides  of  the  rail  perpendicular  to 
its  ground  plan,  and  having  fquared  the  lower  end  of 
the  rail,  then  take  a  thin  lath,  and  bend  it  with  the 
rail,  as  is  reprefented  by  m.  fig.  1. 

This  is  the  readied  method  of  fquaring  a  folid  rail  ; 
but  if  the  rail  be  bent  in  the  thickneffes,  the  nofing  of 
the  fteps  muft  be  drawn  upon  a  cylinder,  or  fome  other 
folid  body  of  a  fufKcient  width  to  contain  the  width  of 
the  rail  or  firing  board. 

r  Reprefents  the  depth  of  the  rail,  touching  the 
nofe  of  each  ftep.  Take  a  fufficient  number  of  thick¬ 
neffes  of  this  width,  to  make  the  thicknefs  of  your  rail, 
glue  them  altogether  upon  your  cylinder  or  templet ; 
confine  them  till  they  are  dry,  and  the  rail  taken  off  is 
ready  fquared.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
architrave,  marked  a. 

Chap.  XIX.  Of  Roofs. 

Plate  LII.  fig.  1.  (hows  the  form  of  a  truffed  roof,  94 
with  three  ring  pods,  that  may  carry  70  feet  or  up¬ 
wards. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  an  M  roof,  capable  of  carrying  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  former.  Indeed  both  thefe  de- 
figns  are  capable  of  carrying  almoft  any  extent. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  two  different  forts  of  truffes. 

Fig.  4.  (hows  the  manner  of  piecing  timber.  Some¬ 
times  the  joint  may  be  extended  as  far  as  o,  with  ano¬ 
ther  bolt  through  it.  To  the  right  is  (hown  a  different 
fort  of  joint. 

Fig.  3.  (hows  the  manner  of  truffing  a  girder.  If  the 
truffes  are  full  long,  with  the  pieces  b  and  c,  you  may 
make  them  as  light  as  you  pleafe. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  the  manner  of  truffing  partitions. 


PART  II.  PRACTICE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


HAVING  thus  defcribed  and  given  rules  for  the 
nioft  generally  received  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  of  buildings,  both  of  the  ufeful  and  ornamental 
kind,  we  muft  next  give  an  account  of  the  method  of 
ere£ling  different  kinds  of  edifices;  and  here  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  architect  muft  neceffarily  be  very  much 
employed,  as  no  fixed  rules  have  been  laid  down  by 
which  -he  can  be  direflpd  in  all  cafes.  As  a  neceffary 
preliminary,  however,  to  the  conftruflion,  we  muft  firft 
confider, 


Chap.  I.  The  Situations  of  Houfes. 

55  Though  it  muft  be,  in  many  cafes,  impoffible  to 
choofe  fuch  a  fituation  as  might  be  agreeable  either  to 
the  architedl  or  the  proprietor,  yet  where  a  choice  can 
4 


be  made,  there  are  certainly  a  great  many  circum- 
ftanees  that  will  determine  one  fituation  to  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  another.  Thefe  circumftances  depend  entirely 
on  the  perfon  who  is  to  inhabit  the  houfe.  A  farmer, 
for  inftance,  ought  to  dwell  in  the  molt  centrical  part 
of  his  farm  ;  an  independent  gentleman  muft  regard 
the  healthinefs,  the  neighbours  with  whom  he  can  eon- 
verfe,  the  profpedt  from  his  houfe,  and  alfo  the  afpefl 
of  the  ground  near  it.  To  anfvver  thefe  purpofes  of 
health  and  pleafure,  an  open  elevated  fituation  is  the 
beft,  as  the  air  is  there  pure,  and  the  profpeift  extenfive  : 
but  too  elevated  a  fituation  is  difagreeable,  as  being 
both  difficult  of  accefs,  and  expofed  to  cold  and  bleak 
winds.  To  build  in  bottoms  between  hills  is  both  un¬ 
healthful  and  unpleafant,  the  houfe  being  in  a  manner 
buried,  and  the  ground  near  it  generally  marlhy  from 
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the  rain  water  which  runs  down  from  the  hills,  which 
renders  the  air  unwholefome.  As  a  garden  alfo  is  a 
very  neceflary  article  to  a  country  habitation,  the  foil 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  an  elevated  fituation  on  a 
gravelly  loam,  near  fome  running  water,  is  the  bell 
fituation  for  a  country  houfe. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Conf  ruction  of  Edifices  in  genera!. 

The  proper  fituation  of  a  houfe,  or  any  other  build¬ 
ing,  being  chofen,  according  to  its  intended  nature,  the 
next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  to  lay  the  foundation  in 
a  proper  manner.  The  only  fecurity  in  a  houfe  or  any 
other  building  whatever,  is  in  having  a  good  founda¬ 
tion,  and  no  error  is  fo  dangerous  as  that  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  here  ;  as  the  (hrinking  of  the  foundation  but  the 
breath  of  a  draw  may  caufe  a  rent  of  five  or  fix  inches 
wide  in  the  fuperllruflure.  To  guard  againft  errors  of 
this  kind,  the  qualities  of  the  ground  for  a  confiderable 
depth  mull  be  carefully  obferved. 

The  bell  foundation  is  that  which  confitls  of  gravel 
or  (lone  ;  but,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  inferior 
ftrata  are  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  building,  it 
will  be  advifable  to  fink  wells  at  fome  little  diftance. 
By  attending  to  what  is  thrown  up  in  digging  thefe, 
the  architect  will  be  acquainted  with  what  lies  under 
the  tlony  or  gravelly  bed  which  on  the  furface  pro- 
mifes  fo  much  fecurity,  and  will  know  what  meafures 
to  take. 

But  though  a  flony  or  gravelly  bottom  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  moll  fure  and  firm,  where  all  is  found  beneath, 
there  is  no  kind  of  ground  which  may  prove  more  fal¬ 
lacious,  or  occafion  fuch  terrible  accident?.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  is,  that  fuch  kind  of  ground  often  contains 
abfolute  vacuities  •,  nor  is  rock  itfelf,  though  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  a  rock  is  Itrong  even  to  a  proverb,  free  from 
dangers  of  the  fame  kind.  Caverns  are  very  frequent 
in  rocky  places  :  and  Ihould  a  heavy  building  be  eredl- 
ed  over  one  of  thefe,  it  might  fuddenly  fall  down  alto¬ 
gether.  To  guard  againft  accidents  of  this  kind,  Pal¬ 
ladio  advifes  the  throwing  down  great  weights  forcibly 
on  the  ground,  and  obferving  whether  it  founds  hollow, 
or  (hakes  j  and  the  beating  of  a  drum  upon  it,  by  the 
found  of  which  an  accuftomed  ear  will  know  whether 
the  earth  is  hollow  or  not. 

Where  the  foundation  is  gravel,  it  will  be  proper  to 
examine  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  and  the  qualities 
of  thofe  that  lie  under  it,  as  they  have  appeared  in  dig¬ 
ging.  If  the  bed  of  gravel  is  thick,  and  the  under 
flrata  of  a  found  and  firm  kind,  there  needs  no  affift- 
ance  ;  if  other  wife,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  various 
methods  in  order  to  fupplv  the  defeifl. 

The  other  matters  which  may  occur  for  a  founda¬ 
tion  are  clay,  fand,  common  earth,  or  rotten  boggy 
ground.  Clay  will  often  both  raife  and  fink  a  founda¬ 
tion  ;  yet  it  ha--  a  folidity  which,  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  is  very  ufefu!.  The  marffiv,  rotten,  or  boggy 
ground  is  of  all  others  the  word  •,  yet  even  upon  this 
great  buildings  may  be  raifcd  with  perfefl  fafety,  pro¬ 
vided  proper  care  be  taken.  In  cafe  of  boggy  earths, 
or  unfirm  fand,  piling  is  one  of  the  mod  common  me¬ 
thods  of  fecuring  a  foundation  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  natural  difadvantage  of  the  earth,  piles,  when  pro- 
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perly  executed,  are  one  of  the  firmed  and  mod  fecure  Practice, 
foundations.  s- — v  ■  ■ / 

In  foundations  near  the  edge  of  waters,  we  (hould  99 
always  be  careful  to  found  to  the  very  bottom;  astionrnear 
many  terrible  accidents  have  happened  from  the  ground  waters  dar.- 
being  undermined  by  rivers.  The  fame  method  is  togerous. 
be  followed  when  the  ground  on  which  we  build  has 
been  dug  or  wrought  before.  It  ought  never  to  be 
trufted  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  left  :  but  we  mud 
dig  through  it  into  the  folid  and  unmoved  ground,  and 
fome  way  into  that,  according  to  the  weight  and  big-  IOO 
nefs  of  the  intended  edifice.  The  church  of  St  Peter’s  Defect  in 
at  Rome  is  an  inftance  of  the  importance  of  this  laft5t  Peter’s 
obfervation.  That  church  is  in  great  part  built  uponat  KolTe' 
the  old  circus  of  Nero  ;  and  the  builders  Having  ne- 
gledled  to  dig  through  the  old  foundation,  the  ftruc- 
tnre  is  confequently  fo  much  the  weaker.  The  waifs 
were  judged  of  drenglh  enough  to  bear  two  fteeples 
upon  the  corners  of  the  frontifpiece  ;  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  was  found  too  weak,  when  it  was  impodible  to  re¬ 
medy  the  defe£l  perfedlly. 

Before  the  architect,  however,  begins  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  building,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
ftruft  fuch  drains  as  may  be  neceffarv  for  carrying  off 
the  rain,  or  other  refufe  water  that  would  otherwife  lor 
be  collected  and  lodged  about  the  houfe.  In  making  Draii  s  how 
of  drains  for  carrying  off  this  water,  it  will  be  necef-raade. 
fary  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  different  quanti¬ 
ties  that  may  be  collefled  at  different  times.  It  mud 
alfo  be  confidered,  that  water  of  this  kind  is  always 
loaded  with  a  vad  quantity  of  fediment,  which,  by  its 
continual  falling  to  the  bottom  will  be  very  apt  to 
choke  up  the  drain,  efpecially  at  thofe  places  where 
there  happen  to  be  angles  or  corners  in  its  courfe. 

The  only  method  of  preventing  this  is  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  cavities  difpofed  at  proper  diftances  from  one  an¬ 
other.  In  thefe  the  fediment  will  be  collected,  and 
they  are  for  that  reafon  called  fefspools.  With  regard  SePpooK 
to  thefe,  the  only  direflions  neceflary  are,  that  they 
be  placed  at  proper  diftances,  be  fufficiently  large,  and 
placed  fo  as  to  be  eafilv  cleaned.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
make  a  fefspcol  at  each  place  were  the  water  enters 
the  drain  :  as  by  this  means  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fediment  will  be  prevented  from  entering  the  channel 
at  all.  Others  are  to  be  made  at  proper  diftances, 
efpecially  where  there  are  any  angles.  They  muft  be 
made  diffidently  large  ;  the  bigger,  in  moderation, 
the  better  ;  and  they  muft  alfo  be  covered  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  eafily  got  at  in  order  to  be  cleaned. 

But,  as  putrid  water  is  exceedingly  noxious,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  carry  up  a  brick  funnel  over  every  fefs- 
pool,  in  order  to  prevent  the  colledion  of  the  putrid 
effluvia,  which  would  otherwife  cccafion  the  death  of 
the  perfon  who  cleaned  it. 

All  drains  ought  to  be  arched  over  at  tpp,  and  may  proi^iojisr 
be  mod  conveniently  built  of  brick.  According  toof  drains, 
their  different  fizes,  the  following  proportions  of  height 
and  thicknefs  maybe  obferved.  If  the  drain  is  18 
inches  wide,  the  height  of  the  walls  may  be  one  foot, 
and  their  thicknefs  nine  inches  ;  the  bottom  mav  be 
paved  with  brick,  laid  flatwife,  and  the  arch  turned 
four  inches.  If  the  drain  is  22  inches  wide,  the  fide 
walls  are  then  to  be  one  foot  three  inches  in  height, 
and  the  reft  conftrufted  as  before.  If  it  is  14  inches 
.  wide-. 
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Practice.  TV'ide,  the  height  of  the  walls  may  be  nine  inches,  and 
'  the  fweep  of  the  arch  four.  A  drain  of  a  yard  wide 
fhould  have  the  fame  height,  and  the  arch  turned  over 
it  ought  to  be  nine  inches  thick.  Upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  and  proportions  may  other  drains  of  any  fize  be 
j  condrudted. 

Foundation  The  fewers  and  drains  being  condrufted  in  a  man- 
of  buildings  ner  ■roportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  intended  building, 
how  laid,  the  architect  may  next  proceed  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  walls.  Here  the  fird  care  mult  be,  that  the 
floor  of  the  foundation  be  perfedllyi  fmoolh  and  level. 
The  Italians  begin  with  laying  over  it  an  even  cover¬ 
ing  of  ftrong  oak  plank  ;  and  upon  that  they  lay,  with 
the  molt  exaff  care,  the  firfl  courfe  of  the  materials. 
Whether  we  take  this  method,  or  begin  upon  the  na¬ 
ked  floor,  all  mud  be  laid  with  the  mod  exaifl  truth 
by  rule  and  line.  When  the  board  plat  is  laid,  a 
courfe  of  flone  is  the  bed  firfl  bed,  and  this  is  to  be 
laid  without  mortar ;  for  lime  would  make  the  wood 
decay,  which  otherwife,  in  a  tolerably  good  foil,  will 
lad  for  ages.  After  this,  all  the  courfes  lhould  follow 
with  the  fame  perfect  evtnnefs  and  regularity.  If  the 
materials  are  brick,  they  lhould  be  laid  on  with  an 
equal,  and  not  too  great  quantity  of  mortar  :  if  done, 
they  ought  to  be  placed  regularly,  and  in  the  fame  fi- 
tuation  in  which  they  lay  in  the  quarry  :  for  many 
Hones  which  will  bear  any  weight  flatwife,  and  in 
their  natural  pofition,  are  of  fucli  a  grain,  that  they 
will  fplit  otherwife.  The  joinings  of  the  under  courfe 
mud  be  covered  by  the  foiid  of  the  next  courfe  all  the 
way  up  ;  and  the  utmod  care  mud  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  vacuity  left  in  the  wall,  for  the  weight  will  mod 
certainly  crudi  it  in.  The  lefs  mortar  there  is  in  a 
foundation,  the  better.  Its  ufe  is  to  cement  the  bricks 
and  dones  together ;  and  the  evener  they  are,  the  lefs 
will  be  required  for  that  purpofe.  Where  mortar  is 
ufed  to  fill  up  cavities,  it  becomes  part  of  the  wall  ; 
and  not  being  of  tquak  drength  with  the  foiid  mate¬ 
rials,  it  takes  from  the  firmnefs  of  the  building.  For 
the  fame  reafon  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
fill  up  a  foundation  with  loofe  dones  or  bricks  thrown 
in  at  random  ;  and  where  this  is  done,  the  ruin  of  the 
building  is  inevitable.  Where  the  foundation  of  a 
principal  wall  is  laid  upon  piles,  it  will  be  neceffary 
alfo  to  pile  the  foundations  of  the  partitions,  though  not 
105  fo  drongly. 

Tliicknefs  The  thicknefs  of  foundation  walls  in  general  ought 
and  dimi-  to  be  double  that  of  the  walls  which  they  are  to  fup- 
v^l'ls'  sT^  P')rt’  The  l°ufer  the  ground,  the  thicker  the  founda- 
a  S’  ’  tion  wall  ought  to  be  :  and  it  will  require  the  fame  ad¬ 
dition  alfo  in  proportion  of  what  is  to  be  raifed  upon 
it.  The  plane  of  the  ground  mud  be  perfectly  level, 
that  the  weight  may  prefs  equally  everywhere  :  for 
when  it  inclines  more  to  one  fide  than  another,  the 
wall  will  fplit.  The  foundations  mud  diminifh  as  they, 
rife,  but  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  exaflly  kept  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  wall  ;  and  this  caution 
ought  to  be  obferved  all  the  way  up  with  the  fame 
driftnefs.  In  fome  ground,  the  foundation  may  be 
arched  j  which  will  fave  materials  and  labour,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fuperdruffure  has  an  equal  fecurity. 
This  praftice  is  pectfiarly  ferviceable  where  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  piled. 

As  the  foundation  walls  are  to  diminidi  in  thicknefs, 
fo  are  thofe  which  are  built  upon  them.  This  is  ne- 
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cedhry  in  order  to  fave  expence,  but  is  not  abfolutely  Practice. 

fo  to  drengthen  the  wall  ;  ior  this  would  be  no  lefs  - ,J 

drong  though  it  was  continued  all  the  way  to  tile  top  l05. 
of  an  equal  thicknefs,  provided  the  perpendicular  was0t  th"U1° 
exactly  kept.  In  this  the  ancients  were  very  expert ;  thicknefs 
for  we  fee,  in  the  remains  of  their  works,  walls  thus0*  wails, 
carried  up  to  an  exorbitant  height.  It  is  to  be  obfer¬ 
ved,  however,  that,  befides  perfect  truth  in  their  per¬ 
pendiculars,  they  never  grudged  iron-work,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  drength  of  their  buildings. 

The  thicknefs  and  diminution  of  walls  is  in  a  great 
meafure  arbitrary.  In  common  houfes  built  of  brick, 
the  general  diminution  from  the  bottom  to  the.  top  is 
one  half  the  thicknefs  at  the  bottom  ;  the  beginning  is 
two  bricks,  then  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  laitly  one 
brick  thicknefs  In  larger  edifices,  the  walls  mud 
be  made  proportionally  thicker  ;  but  the  diminution 
is  preferved  much  in  the  fame  manner.  Where  dones 
are  ufed  regard  mull  be  had  to  their  nature,  and  the 
propriety  of  their  figures  for  holding  one  another. 

Where  the  wall  is  to  be  compofed  of  two  materials  as 
done  and  brick,  the  heavieft  ought  always  to  be  placed 
undermod.  107 

There  is  one  farther  particular  regarding  the  drength  Angles  how 
of  a  plain  wall,  and  that  is,  the  fortifying  its  angles.'0  1  e 
This  is  bed  done  with  good  done  on  each  fide,  which 
gives  not  only  a  great  deal  of  drength,  but  a  great 
deal  of  beauty.  Pilailers  properly  applied  are  a  great 
drengthetiing  to  walls.  Their  bed  didance  is  about 
every  20  feet,  and  they  fliould  rife  five  or  fix  inches 
from  the  naked  of  the  wall.  A  much  {lighter  wall  of 
brick  with  this  aflillance,  is  dronger  than  a  heavier 
and  maffier  one  built  plain.  In  brick  walls  of  every 
kind,  it  is  alfo  a  great  addition  to  their  drength  to  lay 
fome  chief  courfes  of  a  larger  and  harder  matter  $  for 
tbefe  ferve  like  linews  to  keep  all  the  red  firmly  toge¬ 
ther,  and  are  of  great  ufe  where  a  wall  happens  to  fink  108 
more  on  one  fide  than  another.  As  the  openings  in  a  Windows 
wall  are  all  weakenings,  and  as  the  corners  require  to 
be  the  dronged  parts,  there  fhould  never  be  a  window  corners, 
very  near  a  corner.  Properly,  there  lhould  always  be 
the  breadth  of  the  opening  firm  to  the  corner.  In 
the  mod  perfeff  way  of  forming  the  diminution  of 
Avails,  the  middle  of  the  thinned  part  being  dire&ly 
over  the  middle  of  the  thicked,  the  whole  is  of  a  py¬ 
ramidal  form  :  but  where  one  fide  of  the  wall  mud  be 
perpendicular  and  plain,  it  ought  to  be  the  inner,  for 
the  fake  of  the  doors  'and  crofs  walls.  The  diminifh- 
ed  fide,  in  this  cafe,  may  be  covered  with  a  fafeia  or 
cornice,  which  will  at  once  be  a  drength  and  orna¬ 
ment.  10£ 

Along  with  the  condruffion  of  Avails,  that  of  the  Chimneys, 
chimneys  mud  alfo  be  confidered  ;  for  errors  in  the 
condruflion  of  thefe,  will  render  the  mod  elegant 
building  extremely  difagreeable.  The  common  caufes 
of  fmoking  are  either  that  the  Avind  is  too  much  let  in 
above  at  the  mouth  of  the  (haft,  or  the  fmoke  is  difled 
below  ;  and  fometimes  a  higher  building,  or  a  great 
elevation  of  the  ground  behind,  is  the  fource  of  the 
mifehief :  or,  ladly,  the  room  in  which  the  chimney  is 
may  be  fo  fmall  or  clofe,  that  there  is  not  a  fufficient 
current  of  air  to  drive  up  the  fmoke.  Aimed  all  that 
can  be  done,  while  the  Avails  are  condrutding,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fmoke,  is,  to  make  the  chimney  vent  narrower 
at  bottom  than  top  :  yet  this  mud  not  be  carried  to  an 
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Practice,  extreme  ;  becaufe  the  fmoke  will  then  linger  in  the 

'—v——  upper  part,  and  all  the  force  of  the  draught  will  not 
be  able  to  fend  it  up.  As  for  the  methods  of  curing 
fmoky  chimneys  in  honfes  already  built,  fee  the  article 
lto  Chimney. 

Itoofs.  After  the  walls  are  finifhed,  the  roof  is  the  next 

confederation  :  but  concerning  it  very  little  can  be 
faid  ;  only  that  its  weight  mull  be  proportioned  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  walls.  It  mud  alfo  be  contrived  fo  as 
to  prefs  equally  upon  the  building ;  and  the  inner 
walls  mud  bear  their  (hare  of  the  load  as  well  as  the 
outer  ones.  A  roof  ought  neither  to  be  too  maffy  nor 
too  light ;  as  being  neceflary  for  keeping  the  walls  to¬ 
gether  by  its  preffure,  which  it  is  incapable  of  doing 
while  too  light  ;  and  if  too  heavy,  it  is  in  danger  of 
throwing  them  down.  Of  thefe  two  extremes,  horv- 
tII  ever,  the  lad  is  to  be  accounted  the  word. 

Floors.  With  regard  to  the  floors,  they  are  mod  commonly 

made  of  wood  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  that 
it  Ihould  be  well  feafoned  by  being  kept  a  confiderable 
time  before  it  is  ufed.  The  floors  of  the  fame  dory 
fliould  be  all  perfectly  on  a  level  :  not  even  a  threfnold 
riling  above  the  red  •,  and  if  in  any  part  there  is  a  room 
or  clofet  whofe  floor  is  not  perfectly  level,  it  ought  not 
to  be  left  fo,  but.raifed  to  an  equality  with  the  red  ; 
what  is  wanting  of  the  true  floor  being  fupplied  by  a 
falfe  one. 

In  mean  houfes,  the  floors  may  be  made  of  clay,  ox 
blood,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  fliarp  fand.  Thefe 
three  ingredients,  beaten  thoroughly  together  and  well 
fpread,  make  a  firm  good  floor,  and  of  a  beautiful  co¬ 
lour.  In  elegant  houfes,  the  floors  of  this  kind  are 
made  of  plafler  of  Paris,  beaten  and  lifted,  and  mixed 
with  other  ingredients.  This  may  be  coloured  to  any 
hue  by  the  addition  of  proper  fubflances  ;  and,  when 
well  worked  and  laid,  makes  a  very  beautiful  floor. 
Befides  thefe,  halls,  and  fome  other  ground  rooms, 
are  paved  or  floored  with  marble  or  Hone  ;  and  this  ei¬ 
ther  plain  or  dotted,  or  of  a  variety  of  colours ;  but 
the  univerfal  praCtice  of  carpeting  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  fet  alide  the  bellowing  any  ornamental  workman- 
fliip  upon  floors.  In  country  buildings,  alfo,  floors 
are  frequently  made  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Thefe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fhapes,  may  be  laid  in  a  variety 
of  figures  ;  and  they  are  alfo  capable  of  fome  variation 
in  colour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  from 
which  they  were  made.  They  may  be  laid  at  any 
time  ;  but  for  thofe  of  earth  or  plotter,  they  are  bell 
made  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  for  the  fake  of  then- 
drying. 


Chap.  III.  Of  the  Difribution  of  the  Apartments  of 
Houfes,  with  other  conveniences. 


1 1  2 

Han  of  a 
houfe. 


As  houfes  are  built  only  for  the  fake  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants,  the  diftribu'ion  of  the  apartments  mull  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  dire  fled  by  the  way  of  life  in  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  engaged.  In  the  country,  this  is  com¬ 
monly  farming  ;  and  here,  befides  the  houfe  for  the 
family,  there  is  alfo  neceflary  a  barn  for  the  reception 
of  the  produce  of  the  ground,  a  liable  for  cattle,  a 
cart-houfe  for  keeping  the  utenfils  under  cover,  and 
Iheds  for  other  ufes. — To  accomplilli  thefe  purpofes, 
let  a  piece  of  ground  be  taken  of  five  time-,  the  extent 
of  the  front  of  the  houfe,  and  enclofed  in  the  leall  ex- 
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pen  live  manner.  Back  in  the  centre  of  this  let  the  Practice, 
houfe  be  placed,  and  in  the  front  of  the  ground  the  ■■ 
barn  and  the  liable,  with  the  adjoining  (beds.  Thefe 
are  to  be  fet  one  on  each  fide,  to  the  extreme  meafure 
of  the  enclofed  ground  ;  they  will  thus  fill  up  a  part 
of  the  entrance,  and  will  leave  all  about  the  houfe 
fome  enclofed  ground  by  way  of  yard.  From  the  barn 
to  the  liable  may  be  extended  a  fence  with  a  gate  in 
the  middle,  and  this  gate  ought  to  front  the  door  of 
the  houfe. 

This  much  being  fettled,  the  plan  of  the  houfe  and 
out  buildings  may  be  made  as  follows.  The  door  may 
open  into  a  plain  brick  paflage,  at  the  end  of  which 
may  be  carried  up  a  fmall  ftaircafe.  On  one  fide  of 
the  paffage  may  be.  a  common  kitchen  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  a  better  or  larger  room,  which  will  ferve  the 
family  by  way  of  parlour.  Beyond  this  may  Hand  on 
one  fide  the  pantry,  and  on  the  other  the  dairy  room, 
the  laft  being  twice  the  fize  of  the  former.  They  are 
placed  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  parlour,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  kitchen,  which  renders  it  improper 
to  be  near  them.  On  the  kitchen  fide,  a  brewhoufe 
may  very  conveniently  be  placed.  More  rooms  may 
be  added  on  the  ground  floor  as  occafion  requires  ;  and 
the  upper  llory  is  to  be  divided  into  bedchambers  for 
the  family,  with  garrets  over  them  for  the  fervants. — 

A  houfe  of  this  kind  is  reprefented  Plate  LIII.  fig.  i.  ; 
and  one  of  a  fome  what  better  kind,  fig.  2.  where  a 
private  gentleman  who  has  a  fmall  family  may  find 
conveniency.  ' 

On  Plate  LIV.  is  reprefented  a  gentleman’s  country-  Of  aa  de¬ 
feat,  built  on  a  more  elegant  plan.  Here  the  front  Sant  coun* 
may  extend  65  feet  in  length,  the  depth  in  the  centre try  leaU 
being  40  feet,  and  in  each  of  the  wings  45.  The  of¬ 
fices  maybe  difpofed  in  wings;  the  kitchen  in  the 
one,  and  the  fiables  in  the  other  ;  both  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  may  correfpond  in  their  front  with  the  reft  of 
the  building,  which  they  ought  alfo  to  do  with  one 
another.  Thefe  wings  may  have  a  projection  of  13 
feet  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  connected,  not  by  ftraight  lines,  but  by  curves  as 
reprefented  fig.  2. 

The  beft  proportion  of  thefe  offices  to  a  houfe  ex¬ 
tending  65  feet  in  front,  is  35  feet.  If  they  are  fmal- 
ler,  the  houfe  will  look  gigantic  ;  if  larger,  they  will 
leflen  its  afpeCt.  To  a  front  of  35  feet,  a  depth  of  48 
is  a  very  good  proportion.  There  ought  alfo  to  be  a 
covered  communication  between  the  dwelling  houfe 
and  offices,  which  mull  not  appear  only  to  be  a  plain 
blank  wall,  but  mud  be  ornamented  \v ith  gates,  as  in 
the  figure.  The  arch  by  which  the  offices  are  joined 
to  the  dwelling  houfe  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  buildings  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  better 
proportion  than  fivt  feet  within  the  angles  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  By  this  means  the  wings,  which  have  only  a 
projection  of  13  feet,  will  appear  to  have  one  of  18, 
and  the  light  will  be  agreeably  broken. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  diftribution  of  a  houfe 
of  this  kind,  the  under  llory  may  be  conveniently  di¬ 
vided  into  three  rooms.  The  hall,  which  is  in  the 
centre  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  projecting  part, 
having  a  room  on  each  fide.  The  length  of  the  hall 
muft  be  24  feet  and  its  breadth  1 2  :  the  rooms  on 
each  fide  of  it  muft  be  16  feet  long,  and  1 1  wide.  Of 
thefe  two  front  rooms,  that  on  the  right  hand  may  be 
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Practice,  conveniently  made  a  waiting  room  for  perfons  of  better 
v— ~  rank,  and  that  on  the  left  hand  a  drefling  room  for 
the  maiter  of  the  houfe.  Behind  the  hall  may  run  a 
paffage  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  leading  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  houfe  and  the  flair- 
cafe.  Thefe  may  be  difpofed  as  follows  :  Directly 
behisd  the  hall  and  this  paffage  the  fpace  may  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  faloon,  whofe  length  is  23  feet  and  its 
breadth  17.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  paffage,  behind 
the  hall,  is  to  be  placed  the  grand  flaircafe  ;  and  as 
it  will  not  fill  the  whole  depth,  a  pleafant  common 
parlour  may  terminate  on  that  fide  of  the  houle.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  pafiage  is  to  lead  to  the  door  of 
the  great  dining  parlour,  which  may  occupy  the  whole 
1 1 4  fpace. 

Another.  A  pian  0f  a  houfe  of  the  fame  kind,  but  fomewbat 
different  in  the  diftribution,  is  reprefented  below  in 
the  fame  plate.  The  front  here  extends  68  feet,  and 
the  wings  prnjefl  28  feet ;  their  depth  is  48,  and  their 
breadth  36.  The  hall  may  be  26  feet  long  and  1  7  broad. 
On  the  left  hand  of  the  hall  may  be  a  waiting  room 
16  feet  long  and  10  broad  behind  which  may  be  a 
handfome  dining  room.  The  pafiage  into  this  waiting 
room  fhould  beat  the  lower  end  of  the  hall ;  and  it 
muft  have  another  opening  into  the  room  behind  it. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  hall  is  the  place  of  the  great 
flaircafe,  for  which  a  breadth  of  16  feet  three  inches 
is  to  be  allowed.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  be¬ 
hind  the  hall,  may  be  a  drawing  room  26  feet  long 
and  16  broad  ;  and  behind  the  flaircafe  will  be  room 
for  a  common  parlour  of  16  feet  fquare.  The  pafiage 
of  communication  between  the  houfe  and  wings  may 
be  formed  into  colonnades  in  a  cheap  manner  behind  : 
a  flight  of  fteps,  raifed  with  a  fweep,  occupying  the 
centre  of  each,  and  leading  up  to  a  door,  and  the  co¬ 
vering  being  no  more  than  a  fired  fupported  by  the 
plained  and  cheapeft  columns. 

The  two  wings  now  remain  to  be  difpofed  of.  That 
on  the  right  hand  may  contain  the  kitchen,  and  offices 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  other  the  flables.  The  front 
of  the  right-hand  wing  may  be  occupied  by  a  kitchen 
entirely,  which  will  then  be  30  feet  long  and  164- 
wide  :  or  it  may  be  made  fmaller  by  fetting  oft'  a  fmall 
room  to  the  right.  Twenty-two  feet  by  16  will  then 
be  a  good  bignefs.  The  other  room  will  then  have  the 
fame  depth  of  16  feet,  and  the  width  to  the  front  may 
be  74.  Beyond  the  kitchen  may  ftand  the  flaircafe, 
for  which  74  feet  will  be  a  proper  allowance  ;  and 
to  the  right  of  this  may  be  a  fcullery  12  feet  10 
inches  deep  from  the  back  front  by  feven  in  breadth. 
To  the  left  of  the  flair  may  be  a  fervants  hall  16  feet 
fquare,  and  behind  that  a  larder  12  feet  10  by  14  feet 
6.  In  the  centre  of  the  other  wing  may  be  a  double 
coach-houfe  :  for  which  there  Ihould  be  allowed  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  wing,  with  10  feet  6  inches  in  the 
clear  5  and  on  each  fide  of  this  may  be  the  flables. 
The  external  decorations  of  the  front  and  wings  will  be 
better  underflood  from  the  figure  than  they  can  be  by 
j  any  defcription. 

Of  the  earl  Plate  LV.  lliows  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  houfe 
of Wemyfs’s  of  the  earl  of  Wemyfs  at  Newmills.  The  propor- 
houfe.  tions  of  the  rooms  are  marked  in  the  plan  ;  and  the 
front,  being  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  or¬ 
der,  will  fufficiently  Ihow  in  what  manner  any  of  the 
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five  orders  may  be  introduced  with  propriety  and  ele-  Pradtice. 
gance.  *•— ■y'"— 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Aquatic  Buildings, 

1.  Of  Bridges. 

These  are  confl ruffed  either  of  wood  or  ftone  ;  of 
which  the  laft  are  evidently  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  du¬ 
rable,  and  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  preferred  where 
the  expence  of  ereding  them  can  be  borne.  The  pro¬ 
per  fituation  for  them  is  eafily  known,  and  requires  no 
explanation  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  make 
them  crofs  the  flream  at  right  angles,  for  the  fake  of 
boats  that  pafs  through  the  arches  with  the  current  of 
the  river  ;  and  to  prevent  the  continual  ftriking  of  the 
flream  again!!  the  piers,  which  in  a  long  courfe  may 
endanger  their  being  damaged  and  deflroyed  in  the 
end. 

Bridges  built  for  a  communication  of  high  roads, 
ought  to  be  fo  ftrong  and  fubftantial  as  to  be  proof 
againfl  all  accidents  that  may  happen,  to  have  a  free 
entrance  for  carriages,  afford  an  eafy  paffage  to  the 
waters,  and  be  properly  adapted  for  navigation,  if  the 
river  admits  of  it.  Therefore  the  bridge  ought  to  be 
at  leaf!  as  long  as  the  river  is  wide  in  the  time  of  its 
greatefi  flood  }  becaufe  the  flopping  of  the  waters  above 
may  caufe  too  great  a  fall,  which  may  prove  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  veffels,  and  cccafion  the  under  gravelling 
the  foundation  of  the  piers  and  abutments ;  or,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  pafiage  of  the  water  too  much  in  time  of 
a  great  flood,  it  might  break  through  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  overflow  the  adjacent  country,  which  would 
caufe  very  great  damages ;  or  if  this  fhould  not  hap¬ 
pen,  the  water  might  rife  above  the  arches,  and  en¬ 
danger  the  bridge  to  be  overfet,  as  has  happened  in 
many  places. 

When  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe,  the  current  is 
leffened  by  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  piers  j  for  which 
reafon  this  thicknefs  fhould  be  no  more  than  is  neceffa- 
ry  to  fupport  the  arches  •,  and  it  depends,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  abutments,  on  the  width  of  the  arches,  their 
thicknefs,  and  the  height  of  the  piers.  II7 

The  form  of  the  arch  is  commonly  femicircular  5  but  Proper  forrr 
when  they  are  of  any  great  width,  they  are  made  ellip-  of  arches, 
tical,  becaufe  they  would  otherwife  become  too  high. 

This  has  been  done  at  the  Pont  Royal  at  Paris,  where 
the  middle  arch  is  75  feet,  and  its  height  would  have 
been  37.5  feet,  inflead  of  which  it  is  only  24  by  being 
made  elliptical. 

Another  advantage  of  much  more  importance  arifes 
from  the  oval  figure,  which  is,  that  the  quantity  of  ma- 
fonry  of  the  arches  is  reduced  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  radius  of  the  arch  is  to  its  height.  That  is,  if  the 
radius  is  36  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  arch  24,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  radius,  the  quantity  of  mafonr.y  of 
the  arches  is  likewife  reduced  to  three-fourths  ;  which 
muft  leffen  the  expence  of  the  bridge  confiderably.  Not*, 
withftanding  thefe  advantages,  however,  the  lateft  ex¬ 
periments  have  determined  fegments  of  circles  to  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  curves  of  any  other  kind  ;  and  of  thefe  the 
femicircle  is  undoubtedly  the  bell,  as  prefling  moll  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  piers. 

When 
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Praiflice.  When  the  height  of  the  piers  is  about  fix  feet,  and 
the  arches  are  circular,  experience  lias  !hown,  fays  Mr 
Belidor,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  make  the  thicknefs  of 
the  piers  the  fixth  part  of  the  width  of  the  arch,  and 
two  i'eet  more  ;  that  is,  the  thicknefs  of  the  piers  of  an 
arch  of  36  feet,  ought  to  be  eight  feet ;  thofe  of  an 
nS  arch  of  48  feet,  to  be  10. 

Thicknefs  When  the  arches  are  of  a  great  width,  the  thicknefs 

1:  the  piers,  of  t],e  pjers  may  f,e  reduced  to  t]le  part  Gf  t],at 

width  ;  but  the  depreftion  of  the  two  feet  is  not  done 
at  once  ;  that  is,  in  an  arch  of  above  48  feet,  3  inches 
are  taken  off  for  every  6  feet  of  increafe  of  the  width 
of  the  arch.  For  inffance,  the  thicknefs  of  the  piers 
fupporting  an  arch  of  72  feet  wide,  fhould  be  14  feet, 
according  to  the  preceding  rule ;  but  by  taking  off 
3  inches  for  every  6  feet,  above  an  arch  of  48  wide, 
the  thicknefs  of  the  piers  is  reduced  to  13  feet  ;  con- 
fequently,  by  following  the  fame  rule,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  piers  fupporting  an  arch  of  16  fathoms  wide,  will 
be  16  feet;  all  th"  others  above  that  width  are  the 
fixth  part  of  the  width. 

After  this,  Mr  Belidor  gives  a  rule  for  finding  the 
thicknefs  of  the  piers  which  fupport  elliptic  arches, 
and  makes  them  ftronger  than  the  former  }  the  abut¬ 
ments  he  makes  one-fixth  part  more  than  the  piers  of 
the  large!!  arch.  But  it  is  plain  that  thefe  rules  are 
inefficient,  being  merely  guefs-work,  determined  from 
119  fome  works  that  have  been  executed. 

Dfthearch.  The  thicknefs  of  the  arch-ftones  is  not  to  be  deter- 

one3'  >  mined  by  theory,  nor  do  thofe  authors  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  fubje£!  agree  among!!  themfelves.  Mr  Gau¬ 
tier,  an  experienced  engineer,  in  his  works,  makes  the 
length  of  the  arch-ftones,  of  an  arch  24  feet  wide,  two 
feet }  of  an  arch  45,  60,  75,  90  wide,  to  be  3,  4,  5, 
6,  feet  long  refpe&ively,  when  they  are  hard  and  du¬ 
rable,  and  fomething  longer  when  they  are  of  a  foft  na¬ 
ture  :  on  the  contrary,  Mr  Belidor  fays,  they  ought  to 
be  always  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the 
arch,  whether  the  ftones  be  hard  or  foft }  becaufe,  if 
they  are  foft,  they  weigh  not  fo  much. 

But  that  the  length  of  the  arch-ftones  (liould  be  but 
a  foot  in  an  arch  of  24  feet  wide,  2,  3,  4,  in  arches  of 
48,  72,  96  feet,  feerns  incredible;  becaufe  the  great 
weight  of  the  arches  would  crufti  them  to  pieces,  by 
the  preffure  again!!  one  another  :  and  therefore  Mr 
Gautier’s  rule  appears  preferable.  As  he  made  the 
length  of  the  arch-ftones  to  increafe  in  a  flower  pro¬ 
portion,  from  10  to  43  feet  wide,  than  in  thofe  above 
that  width,  we  imagine  that  the  latter  will  be  fufficient 
for  all  widths,  whether  they  are  great  or  little;  there¬ 
fore  we  (hall  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  arch-ftones  of  30 
feet  in  width  to  be  two  feet,  and  to  increafe  one  foot  in 
I  5  ;  that  is,  3  feet  in  an  arch  of  45  feet  ;  4,  5,  6,  in 
an  arch  of  60,  75,  and  90  feet  :  and  fo  the  reft  in  the 
fame  proportion. 
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6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

1  24 

20 

4-574 

4.918 

5-165 

5-35° 

j  5-492 

5.&10 

5.698 

25 

5-490 

5-9*3 

6.216 

6-455 

6.645 

6.801 

7-930 

30 

6.386 

6.816 

7.225 

*•513 

7-746 

7-939 

8.102 

35 

7.258 

7.786 

8.200 

8-532 

8.807 

9-037 

9-233 

40 

8.404 

8.691 

9.148 

9523 

9-835 

IO.IOI 

10.328 

45 

8.963 

9-579 

10.077 

10.489 

10.837 

TI.136 

n-394 

50 

9.805 

10.454 

10.987 

1  r-435 

11.817 

12.146 

12.434 

55 

10.640 

11.245 

11.882 

12.364 

13-019 

13.149 

13.218 

60 

11.400 

I  2.1  IO 

12-718 

13.281 

13-723 

14.109 

14-314 

6j 

12.265 

13-025 

13.648 

14.185 

14-654 

15.082 

15-433 

70 

13.114 

13.869 

I4-51 7 

15.049 

15-573 

16.011 

16.400 

75 

14.000 

14-705 

r5-336 

15-965 

16.480 

16.940 

17-354 

80 

14.747 

15-543 

16.234 

16.842 

17.381 

17.864 

18.298 

85 

15-513 

16.328 

17-041 

17.674 

18.237 

18.742 

19.198 

90 

r6-373 

17.201 

17.929 

1 

18.578 

19-157 

19.679 

20.152 

95 

17.184 

17.826 

18.772 

19.438 

20.036 

20.577 

21.068 

ICO 

17.991 

18.848 

19.6x0  1 

20.293 

20.908 

21.466 

21.976 

The  fir!!  horizontal  line  expreffes  the  height  of  theEsplana- 
piers  in  feet,  from  6  to  24  feet,  each  increafing  by  tion  of  the 
three  ;  the  fir!!  vertical  column,  the  width  of  arches tab,e- 
from  20  to  100  feet,  for  every  five  feet. 

The  other  columns  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  piers  in 
feet  and  decimals,  according  to  the  refpe&ive  height 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  width  of  the  arch 
again!!  it  in  the  fir!!  column. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  the  width  of  the  arch  be  6® 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  piers  1  2  ;  then  the  number 
12.718,  under  12,  and  again!!  60,  expreffes  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  piers,  that  is  12  feet  and  8.6  inches:  we 
muft  obferve  again,  that  the  length  of  the  key-ftone  is 
two  feet  in  an  arch  of  30  feet  wide  ;  3,  4,  5,  6,  in  an 
arch  of  45,  60,  75,  90  ;  that  of  20  feet  wide,  one  foot 
four  inches  ;  and  the  length  of  any  other  width  is 
found  by  adding  four  inches  for  every  five  feet  in  width. 

As  this  table  contains  the  thickneffes  of  piers  in  re- 
fped!  to  arches  that  are  commonly  ufed  in  praflice,  we 
imagined,  that  to  carry  it  farther  would  be  needlels  ; 
becaufe  the  difference  between  the  thicknefs  of  the 
piers  of  any  contiguous  arches  being  but  fmall,  thofe 
between  any  two  marked  here,  may  be  made  equal  to 
half  the  fum  of  the  next  below  and  above  it  :  thus  the 
thicknefs  of  the  piers  of  an  arch  52  or  53  feet  wide  is 
nearly  equal  to  10.222,  half  the  fum  of  the  thickneffes 
9.085  and  10.64  °f  the  arches  50  and  55  feet  wide 
when  the  height  of  the  piers  is  fix  feet. 

Reffangular  piers  are  feldom  ufed  but  in  bridges  over  por^* 
Imall  rivers.  In  all  others  they  projefl  the  bridge  piers, 
by  a  triangular  prifm,  which  prefents  an  edge  to  the 
ftream,  in  order  to  divide  the  water  more  cafily,  and  to 

4  E  2  prevent 
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Practice,  prc-vcat  the  ice  from  fhelttring  there,  as  well  as  veffels 
- — v — —  from  running  foul  againft:  them  :  the  edge  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  adjacent  furfaces  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  at  Weftrninfter  bridge,  and  makes  an  acute  angle 
at  the  Font  Royal  of  about  60  degrees;  but  of  late  the 
French  terminate  this  angle  by  two  cylindric  furfaces, 
rvhofe  bafes  are  arcs  of  6 3  degrees,  in  all  their  new 
bridges. 

When  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  pretty  high,  the 
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Slope  of  ,,,1^11  ...v,  ...  -  —  r - j  —  0  , 

the  bridge  Js  made  quite  level  above,  and  all  the  arches  of 

cn  each  fide.  an  e^ua|  ^  but  where  they  are  low,  or  for  tire 

fake  of  navigation,  a  large  arch  is  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  ftream,  then  the  bridge  is  made  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends  :  in  this  cafe,  the  Hope  muft 
be  made  eafy  and  gradual  on  both  fides,  fo  as  to  form 
above  one  continued  curve  line,  otherwife  it  appears 
difagreeable  to  the  eye.  Mr  Belidor  will  have  the 
defeent  of  that  dope  to  be  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
the  length  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  too  much,  as  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  length  is  quite  fufficient  for  the  de- 
feent. 

Width?  &c.  The  width  commonly  allowed  to  fmall  bridges  is  30 
feet :  but  in  large  ones  near  great  towns,  thefe  30  feet 
are  allowed  clear  for  horfes  and  carriages,  befides  a  ban¬ 
quette  at  each  fide  for  foot  paflengers  of  6  to  9  feet  each,, 
raifed  about  a  foot  above  the  common  road  ;  the  para¬ 
pet  walls  on  each  fide  are  about  18  inches  thick,  and 
4  feet  high  ;  they  generally  projeft  the  bridge  with- a 
cornice  underneath  :  fometimes  balluflrades  of  ftone  or 
iron  are  placed  upon  the  parapet,  as  at  eftminfter  ; 
but  this  is  only  praftifed  where  a  bridge  of  a  great 
length  is  made  near  the  capital  of  a  country. 

The  ends  of  bridges  open  from  the  middle  of  the  two 
large  arches  with  two  wings,  making  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  with  the  reft,  in  order  to  make  their  entrance 
more  free  and  eafy  :  thefe  wings  are  fupported  by  the 
fame  arches  of  the  bridge  nest  to  them,  being  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  manner  of  an  arch,  of  which  one  pier  is 
much  longer  than  the  other. 


How  the  work  is  to  he  carried  on. 


Methods  of  l'ie  layinS  ^  foundation  of  the  piers  is  the  moft 


-ieaus. 


laying  the  difficult  part  of  the  whole  work,  it  is  neceflary  we 
foundation,  fhould  begin  with  an  eafy  cafe,  that  is,  when  the  depth 
of  the  water  does  not  exceed  6  or  8  feet ;  and  then 
proceed  to  tliofe  which  may  happen  in  a  greater  depth 
125  of  water. 

By  batar-  One  of  the  abutments,  with  the  adjacent  piers,' is  en- 
clofed  by  a  dyke  called  batardeau  by  the  French,  of  a 
fufficient  width  for  the  work,  and  room  for  the  work¬ 
men.  This  batardeau  is  made  by  driving  a  double  row 
of  piles,  whofe  diftance  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  water, 
and  the  piles  in  each  row  are  3  feet  from  each  other  : 
they  are  faftened  together  on  the  outfide  by  bonds  of 
6  by  4  inches :  this  being  done,  frames  of  about  9 
feet  wide  are  placed  on  the  infide  to  receive  the  boards 
■which  are  to  form  the  enclofure  :  the  two  uprights  of 
thefe  frames  are  two  boards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
ftiarpened  below  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and  faft¬ 
ened  together  by  double  bonds,  one  below  and  the  other 
above,  each  feparated  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  uprights  ; 
thefe  bonds  ferve  to  Aide  the  boards  between  :  after 
thefe  frames  have  been  driven  into  the  ground  as  hard 
as  can  be,  then  the  boards  themfelves  are  likewife  dri¬ 
ven  in  till  they  reach  the  firm  ground  underneath. 

2 


Between  every  two  piles  tie-beams  are  faftened  to  Practice, 
the  bonds  of  the  piles,  to  fallen  the  infide  wall  to  the 


outfide  one  ;  thefe  tie-beams  are  let  into  the  bonds  and 


bolted  to-  the  adjacent  piles  :  this  being  done,  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  cleared  from  the  loofe  fand  and  gravel,  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  like  thofe  ufed  by  ballaft-beavers  ;  and  then  well 
prepared  clay  is  rammed  into  the  coffer  very  tight  and 
firm,  to  prevent  the  water  from  oozing  through. 

Sometimes  thefe  enclofures  are  made  with  piles  only 
driver>  clofe  to  each  other  ;  at  others,  the  piles  are- 
notched  or  dove-tailed  one  into  the  other  ;  but  the  moft 
ufual  method  is  to  drive  piles  with  grooves  in  them,  5 
or  6  feet  dillant  from  each  other,  and  boards  are  let 
down  between  them. 

This  being  done,  pumps  and  other  engines  are  ufed 


to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  enclofures,  fo  as  to  be 


quite  dry'  ;  then  the  foundation  is  dug,  and  the  Hones 


are  laid  with  the  ufual  precautions,  obferving  to  keep 
forne  of  the  engines  always  Handing,  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  water  that  may  ooze  through  the  batardeau. 

The  foundation  being  cleared,  and  every  thing  ready 
to  begin  the  work,  a  courfe  of  Hones  is  laid  ;  the  out¬ 
fide  all  round  with  the  largeft  ftretchers  and  headers 
that  can  be  had,  and  the  infide  filled  ftith  adders  well 
jointed,  the  whole  laid  in  terrafs  mortar  :  the  facings 
are  crampt  together,  and  fet  in  lead  ;  and  fome  cramps 
are  alfo  ufed  to  fallen  the  facings  with  the  infide.  The 
fame  manner  is  to  be  obferved  throughout  all  thecourfes 
to  the  height  of  lo’w  water  mark  ;  after  which  the  fa¬ 
cings  alone  are  laid  in  terrafs  mortar,  and  the  infide 
with  the  beft  of  the  common  fort.  When  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  carried  to  the  height  of  low  water  mark,  or  to 
the  height  where  the  arches  begin,  then  the  ffiaft  or 
middle  wall  is  to  be  carried  up  nearly  to  the  height  of 
the  arches,  and  there  left  Handing  till  all  the  piers  are 
finidied,  in  order  that  the  mafonry  may  be  fufficiently 
dry  and  fettled  before  the  arches  are  begun.  ,2<j 

As  the  pier^  end  generally  with  an  arch  at  each  end,  Proper 
it  is  cuftomary  to  lay  the  foundation  in  the  fame  man-^r™°^ 
ner  :  which  is  not  fo  well  as  to  continue  the  bafe  reft-  1 
angular  quite  to  the  ends  of  the  piers,  and  as  high  as 
low  water  mark  both  becaufe  the  foundation  becomes 
then  fo  much  broader,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  water  will 
not  be  able  to  get  under  it  :  for  when  the  current  fets 
againft  a  flat  furface,  it  drives  the  fand  and  mud  againft 
it  fo  as  to  cover  it  entirely  ;  whereas  if  a  (harp  edge  be 
prefented  to  the  ftream,  it  carries  every  thing  away, 
and  expofes  the  foundation  to  the  continual  aftion  of 
the  water,  which  in  courfe  of  time  muft  deftroy  it. 

After  the  intervals  between  the  arches  are  filled  up 
with  ftones  laid  in  a  regular  manner  without  mortar, 
and  the  grrfvel  is  laid  over  them  ;  two  drains  or  gutters 
are  to  be  made  lengthwife  over  the  bridge,  one  on  each 
fide  next  to  the  footpath,  about  fix  feet  wide  and  a  foot 
deep;  which  being  filled  with  fmall  pebble  ftones,  ferve 
to  carry  off  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  bridge,  and 
to  prevent  its  filtering  through  the  joints  of  the  arches, 
as  often  happens.  127 

The  former  method  of  laying  the  foundation  by  Method  of 
means  of  batardeaus  is  very  expenfive,  and  often  meets 

great  difficulties  :  for  when  the  depth  of  water  is|-ers  a3  was 


pith 


8  feet  or  more,  it  is  fcareely  poffible  to  make  the  ba-pract,led  at 
tardeaus  fo  tight  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  oozing  VVeftmin- 
through  them  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  number  of  engines  A°r  brulSe' 
required,  as  Avell  as  the  hands  to  work  them,  becomes 

very 
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Pra&ice.  very  extenfive;  and  if  part  of  the  batardeau  fhould 

i— v— — '  break  by  fome  extraordinary  wind  or  tide,  the  work¬ 
men  would  be  expofed  to  very  great  danger. 

The  next  and  belt  method  therefore  is  to  build  with 
coffers,  when  it  is  practicable,  fuch  as  were  ufed  at 
Weftminfter  bridge.  Here  the  height  of  water  was  6 
feet  at  a  medium  when  loweft,  and  the  tide  rofe  about 
10  feet  at  a  medium  alfo ;  fo  that  the  greateft;  depth 
of  water  was  about  16  feet.  At  the  place  where  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  middle  or  great  arch  was  to  be, 
the  workmen  began  to  drive  piles  of  about  13  or  14 
inches  fquare,  and  34  feet  long,  fhod  with  iron,  fo  as 
to  enter  into  the  gravel  with  more  eafe,  and  hooped 
above  to  prevent  their  fplitting  in  driving  them  :  thefe 
piles  were  driven  as  deep  as  could  be  done,  which  was 
13  or  14  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  bed  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  7  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  parallel  to  the 
fhort  ends  of  the  pier,  and  about  30  feet  diftant  from 
them  :  the  number  of  thefe  piles  was  34,  and  their  in¬ 
tent  to  prevent  any  veffels  or  barges  from  approaching 
the  work  ;  and  in  order  to  hinder  boats  from  paffing 
between  them,  booms  were  placed  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall 
with  the  water. 

This  being  done,  the  ballaft-men  began  to  dig  the 
foundation  under  the  water  of  about  6  feet  deep,  and 
5  wider  all  round  than  the  intended  coffer  was  to  be, 
with  an  eafy  dope  to  prevent  the  ground  from  falling 
in  :  in  order  to  prevent  the  current  from  wafhing  the 
fand  into  the  pit,  Ihort-grooved  piles  were  driven  be¬ 
fore  the  two  ends  and  part  of  the  fides,  not  above  4 
feet  higher  than  low  water  mark,  and  about  15  feet 
diftant  from  the  coffer  :  between  thefe  piles  rows  of 
boards  were  let  into  the  grooves  down  to  the  bed  of  tlis 
river,  and  fixed  there. 

The  bottom  of  the  coffer  was  made  of  a  ftrong  grate, 
confifting  of  two  rows  of  large  timbers,  the  one  long¬ 
ways,  and  the  other  crolfways,  bolted  together  with 
wooden  trunnels  ten  feet  wider  than  the  intended  foun¬ 
dation.  The  fides  of  the  coffer  were  made  with  fir  tim¬ 
bers  laid  horizontally  clofe  one  over  another,  pinned 
with  oaken  trunneb,  and  framed  together  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  excepting  at  the  two  falient  angles,  where  they 
were  fecured  with  proper  irons,  fo  that  the  one  half 
might  be  loofened  from  the  other  if  it  fhould  be  thought 
neceffary  ;  thefe  fides  were  lined  on  the  infide  as  well 
as  on  the  outfide  with  three  inch  planks  placed  verti¬ 
cally  ;  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  fides  was  18  inches  at  the 
bottom,  reduced  to  15  above,  and  they  were  16  feet 
high  ;  befides,  knee  timbers  were  bolted  at  the  angles, 
in  order  to  f.  cure  them  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  The 
fides  were  fattened  to  the  bottom  by  28  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  outfide,  and  18  within,  called  Jlraps,  about 
8  inches  broad,  and  3  or  4  inches  thick,  reaching  and 
lapping  over  the  ends  of  the  fides  :  the  lower  part  of 
thefe  ftraps  had  one  fide  cut  dove-tail  faftiion,  in  order 
to  fit  the  mortifes  made  near  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
to  receive  them,  and  were  kept  in  their  places  by  iron 
wedges;  which  being  drawn  out  when  the  fides  were 
to  be  taken  away,  gave  liberty  to  clear  the  ftraps  from 
the  mortifes. 

Eefore  the  coffer  was  launched,  the  foundation  was 
examined,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  was  level  ;  for 
„  which  purpnfe  feveral  gauges  were  made,  each  of  which 
confided  of  a  ftone  of  about  15  inches  fquare  and  three 
thick,  with  a  wooden  pole  in  the  middle  of  about  t8 
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feet  long.  The  foundation  being  levelled  and  the  cof-  Practice. 

fer  fixed  directly  over  the  place  with  cables  fattened  to  1 - y — - 

the  adjacent  piles,  the  mafons  laid  the  firft  courfe  of 
the  ftones  for  the  foundation  within  it ;  which  being 
finifhed,  a  fluice  made  in  the  fide  was  opened  near  the 
time  of  low  water;  on  which  the  coffer  funk  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  if  it  did  not  fet  level;  the  fluice  was  fhut, 
and  the  water  pumped  out,  fo  as  to  make  it  float  till 
fuch  time  as  the  foundation  was  levelled  :  then  the  ma- 
fons  crampt  the  ftones  of  the  firft  courfe,  and  laid  a  fe- 
cond  ;  which  being  likewife  crampt,  a  third  courfe  was 
laid  :  then  the  fluice  being  opened  again,  proper  care 
was  taken  that  the  coffer  fhould  fettle  in  its  due  place. 

The  ftone  work  being  thus  raifed  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  common  low  water  mark,  about  two  hours  before 
low-  water  the  fluice  was  fliut,  and  the  water  pumped 
out  fo  far  as  that  the  mafons  could  lay  the  next  courfe 
of  ftone,  which  they  continued  to  do  till  the  water  was 
rifen  fo  high  as  to  make  it  unfafe  to  proceed  any  fur¬ 
ther  :  then  they  left  off  the  work,  and  opened  the  fluice 
to  let  in  the  water.  Thus  they  continued  to  work 
night  and  day  at  low  water  till  they  had  carried  their 
work  fome  feet  higher  than  the  low  water  mark  :  af¬ 
ter  this,  the  fides  of  the  coffer  were  loofened  from  the 
bottom,  which  made  them  float  ;  and  then  were  carried 
alhore  to  be  fixed  to  another  bottom,  in  order  to  ferve 
for  the  next  pier. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  coffer  being  no  higher 
than  16  feet,  which  is  equal  to  the  greateft  depth  of 
water,  and  the  foundation  being  6  feet  under  the  bed 
of  the  river;  the  coffer  was  therefore  6  feet  under  wa¬ 
ter  when  the  tide  was  in  ;  but  being  loaded  with  three 
courfes  of  ftones,  and  well  fecured  with  ropes  fattened 
to  the  piles,  it  could  not  move  from  its  place.  By  ma¬ 
king  it  no  higher,  much  labour  and  expence  were  fav- 
ed  ;  yet  it  anfwered  the  intent  fully  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  high  enough  to  reach  above  the  higheft  flood. 

1  he  pier  being  this  carried  on  above  low  water 
mark,  the  mafons  finilhed  the  reft  of  it  during  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  tides  in  the  ufual  way  ;  and  after  all  the 
piers  and  abutments  were  finilhed  in  a  like  manner,  the 
arches  were  begun  and  completed  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  :  the  whole  bridge  was  built  in  about  feven  years, 
without  any  accidents  happening  either  in  the  work  or 
to  the  workmen,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  in  works  of 
this  nature.  I2g 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  the  piers  were  built  Materialsr 
with  folid  Portland  ftone,  lome  of  which  weighed  four  eml,loyec** 
tor*.  The  arch  ftones  were  likewife  of  the  lame  fort : 
but  the  reft  of  the  mafonrv  was  finilhed  with  Kentifli 


rag J1  ones  ;  and  the  paths  tor  foot  paflengers  were  pa¬ 
ved  with  Purbec,  which  is  the  hardcit  ftone  to  be  had 
in  England,  excepting  Plymouth  marble.  1-9 

l  his  method  of  building  bridges  is  certainly  the  ea-  Plus  me- 
fieft  and  cheapeft  that  can  be  thought  of,  but  cannot thod  fome* 
be  ufed  in  many  cafes  :  when  the  foundation  is  fo  bad 
as  not  to  be  depended  upon  without  being  piled,  or  the 
depth  of  water  is  very  great,  with  a  ftrong  current  and 
no  tide,  it  cannot  then  be  praflifed.  For  if  piles  are 
to  be  ufed,  it  will  be  next  to  impoflible  to  cut  them  off 
in  the  fame  level  five  or  fix  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 
river,  notwithftanding  that  faws  have  been  invented  for 
that  purpofe:  becaufe  if  they  are  cut  off  feparately,  it 
will  be  a  hard  matter  to  do  it  fo  nicely  that  the  one 
lhall  not  exceed  the  other  in  height ;  and  if  this  is  not 

done, 
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Practice,  done,  tine  grating  or  bottom  of  the  coffer  will  not  be 
*— — v"  1  '  equally  fupported,  whereby  the  foundation  becomes 
precarious  :  neither  can  they  be  cut  off  altogether  ;  for 
piles  are  to  be  driven  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  coffer 
extends,  which  at  Weft minlter  bridge  was  27  feet ;  the 
faw  muft  have  three  feet  play,  which  makes  the  total 
length  of  the  faw  30  feet  5  now,  if  either  the  water  is 
deeper  than  it  is  there,  or  the  arches  are  wider,  the  faw 
muft  ftill  be  longer,  fo  that  this  method  is  impradlicable 
in  any  fuch  cafes. 

In  a  great  depth  of  water  that  has  a  ftrong  current 
and  no  tide,  the  coffers  muft  reach  above  the  water, 
which  makes  them  very  expenfive,  and  unwieldy  to 
manage,  as  well  as  very  difficult  to  be  fecured  in  their 
places,  and  kept  fteady  :  fo  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  ufing  them  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Ruffian  me-  In  fome  cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water, 
thod.  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  tolerably  level,  or  where  it 
can  be  made  fo  by  any  contrivance,  a  very  ftrong  frame 
of  timber,  about  four  times  as  large  3s  the  bale  of  the 
piers  may  be  let  down  with  ftones  upon  it  round  the 
edges  to  make  it  fink  :  after  fixing  it  level,  piles  muft 
be  driven  about  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ;  and  then  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  in  coffers  as  before,  which  are 
to  be  kept  fteady  by  means  of  ropes  tied  to  the  piles. 

This  method  has  frequently  been  ufed  in  Ruffia  ; 
and  though  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  very  folid,  yet 
fuch  a  grate,  when  once  well  fettled  with  the  weight  of 
the  pier  upon  it,  will  be  as  firm  as  if  piles  had  been 
driven  under  the  foundation  ;  but  to  prevent  the  water 
from  gulling  under  the  foundation,  and  to  fecure  it 
againft  all  accidents,  a  row  of  dove-tail  piles  muft  be 
driven  quite  round  the  grating ;  this  precaution  being 
taken,  the  foundation  will  be  as  fecure  as  any  that  can 
Z3I  be  made. 

French  me-  The  French  engineers  make  ufe  of  another  method 
thod.  Jn  railing  the  foundations  of  mafonry  under  water  ; 

which  is,  to  drive  a  row  of  piles  round  the  intended 
place,  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  each  other,  according 
as  the  water  is  more  deep  or  (hallow  :  thefe  piles  being 
ftrongly  bound  together  in  feveral  places  with  horizon¬ 
tal  tie-beams,  ferve  to  fupport  a  row  of  dove-tail  piles 
driven  within  them  :  when  this  is  done,  and  all  well 
fecured  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances,  they  dig  the  foundation  by  means  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  fcoops,  invented  for  that  purpofe,  until  they 
come  to  a  folid  bed  of  gravel  or  clay  •,  or  if  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  of  a  foft  confidence  to  a  great  depth,  it 
is  dug  only  to  about  fix  feet,  and  a  grate  of  timber  is 
laid  upon  it,  which  is  well  fecured  with  piles  driven 
into  the  oppofite  corners  of  each  fquare,  not  minding 
whether  they  exceed  the  upper  furface  of  the  grate 
much  or  little. 

When  the  foundation  is  thus  prepared,  they  make 
a  kind  of  mortar  called  belon ,  which  confifts  of  twelve 
parts  of  pozolano  or  Dutch  terrafs,  fix  of  good  land, 
nine  of  unflaked  lime,  the  bell  that  can  be  had,  thir¬ 
teen  of  done  fplinters  not  exceeding  the  bignefs  of  an 
egg,  and  three  parts  of  tile  dull,  or  cinders,  or  elfe 
feales  of  iron  out  of  a  forge :  this  being  well  worked 
together  muft  be  left  (landing  for  about  24  hours,  or 
till  it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  feparated  without  a 
pick-axe. 

This  mortar  being  thus  prepared,  they  throw  into 
the  coffer  a  bed  of  ruble  ftones,  not  very  large,  and 
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fpread  them  all  over  the  bottom  as  nearly  level  as  they  Pra&ice. 
can  ;  they  then  fink  a  box  full  of  this  hard  mortar,  bro-  4— v— - «< 
ken  into  pieces,  till  it  come  within  a  little  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  box  is  fo  contrived  as  to  be  overfet  or  turned 
upfide  down  at  any  depth  •,  which  being  done,  the 
pieces  of  mortar  foften,  and  fo  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces 
between  the  ftones;  by  thefe  means  they  fink  as  much 
of  it  as  will  form  a  bed  of  about  12  inches  deep  all 
over  ;  then  they  throw  in  another  bed  of  ftone,  and 
continue  alternately  to  throw  one  of  mortar  and  one  of 
ftone  till  the  work  approaches  near  the  furface  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  levelled,  and  then  the  reft  is  finiffied 
with  ftones  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Mr  Belidor  fays,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Hydrau¬ 
lics,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  that  Mr  Millet  de  Montville  hav¬ 
ing  filled  a  coffer  containing  27  cubic  feet,  with  mafon¬ 
ry  made  of  this  mortar,  and  funk  it  into  the  fea,  it  was 
there  left  Handing  for  two  months,  and  when  it  was 
taken  out  again  it  was  harder  than  ftone  itfelf. 

We  have  hitherto  mentioned  fuch  fituations  only imp0fl',bii;, 
where  the  ground  is  of  foft  nature;  but  where  it  is  ty  of  build- 
rocky  and  uneven,  all  the  former  methods  prove  inef-'ng  bridges 
fedlual ;  nor  indeed  has  there  yet  been  any  one  propof- 
ed  which  can  be  always  ufed  upon  fuch  occafions, 
efpecially  in  a  great  depth  of  water.  When  the  water 
is  not  fo  deep  but  that  the  unevennefs  of  the  rock  can 
be  perceived  by  the  eye,  piles  ftrongly  ffiod  with  iron 
may  be  raifed  and  let  fall  dorvn,  by  means  of  a  machine, 
upon  the  higher  parts,  fo  as  to  break  them  off  piece 
by  piece,  till  the  foundation  is  tolerably  even,  efpecial- 
ly  when  the  rock  is  not  very  hard  ;  which  being  done 
either  this  or  any  other  way  that  can  be  thought  of, 
a  coffer  is  made  without  any  bottom,  which  is  let 
down  and  well  fecured,  fo  as  not  to  move  from  its 
place  :  to  make  it  fink,  heavy  ftones  fhould  be  fixed  on 
the  outfide  ;  then  ftrong  mortar  and  ftones  muft  be 
thrown  into  it ;  and  if  the  foundation  is  once  brought 
to  a  level,  large  hewn  ftones  may  be  let  down  fo  as  to 
lie  flat  and  even  :  by  thefe  means  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  quite  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  But 
when  the  water  is  fo  deep,  or  the  rock  fo  hard  as  not 
to  be  levelled,  the  foundation  muft  be  founded,  fo  as  to 
get  nearly  the  rifings  and  fallings  ;  then  the  lower  part 
of  the  coffer  muft  be  cut  nearly  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  the  reft  finiffied  as  before.  It  muft  however  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  we  fuppofe  a  poffibility  of  finking  a  cof¬ 
fer  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  no  method  that 
we  know  of  will  anfwer. 

Among  the  aquatic  buildings  of  the  ancients  none  Trajan's 
appears  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  Trajan’s  bridge  over 
bridge.  Dion  Caffius  gives  the  following  account  oftbe  Danube 
it  :  “  Trajan  built  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which deferibed, 
in  truth  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  ;  for  though  all 
the  works  of  Trajan  are  very  magnificent,  yet  this  far 
exceeds  all  the  others  :  the  piers  were  20  in  number, 
of  fquare  ftone  :  each  of  them  150  feet  high  above  the 
foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  diftant  trom  one 
another  170  feet.  Though  the  expence  of  this  work 
muft  have  been  exceeding  great,  yet  it  becomes  more 
extraordinary  by  the  river’s  being  very  rapid,  and  its 
bottom  of  a  foft  nature  :  where  the  bridge  was  built, 
was  the  narrowed  part  of  the  river  thereabout,  for  in 
moft  others  it  is  double  or  treble  this  breadth  ;  and  al¬ 
though  on  this  account  it  became  fo  much  the  deeper 
and  the  more  rapid,  yet  no  other  place  was  fo  fuitable 

for 
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Pradbce.  for  this  undertaking.  The  arches  were  afterwards 
broken  down  by  Adrian  ;  but  the  piers  are  dill  re¬ 
maining,  which  feems  as  it  were  to  tedify  that  there 
is  nothing  which  human  ingenuity  is  not  able  to  ef¬ 
fect.”  The  whole  length  then  ol  this  bridge  was 
1590  yard.- ;  feme  authors  add,  that  it  was  built  in 
one  fummer,  and  that  Anollodurus  of  Damafcus  was 
the  architect,  who  left  behind  him  a  defcription  of  this 
grea?  work. 

Wooden  \\  here  (lone  bridges  cannot  be  erected  on  account 
bridges.  0f  expence,  very  ftrong  and  durable  ones  may  be 
condruiffed  of  wood  :  in  which  cafe  they  ought  to  be 
fo  framed,  as  that  all  the  parts  may  prefs  upon  one 
another  like  the  arch  of  a  done  bridge  ;  and  thus,  in¬ 
dead  of  being  weakened  by  great  weights  pafli  lg  over 
them,  they  will  become  the  dronger.  How  this  is  to 
be  accomplifhed,  will  be  better  undcrdood  from  the  fi¬ 
gure  at  bottom  of  Plate  LIV.  which  reprefents  a 
•wooden  bridge  condrufted  after  this  manner,  than  it 
can  be  by  any  defcription. 

2.  Of  Harbours. 

- 

Situation  1°  thefe,  the  fi-ft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  fitu- 
proper  for  ation  ;  which  may  be  fome  large  creek  or  bafon  of  wa- 
haxbours.  ter,  in  or  near  the  place  where  the  harbour  is  intended 
to  be  made,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  river,  or  near 
the  fea  :  for  a  harbour  Ihould  never  be  dug  entirely  out 
of  dry  land,  unlefs  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions, 
where  it  is  impolfible  to  do  otherwife,  and  yet  a  har¬ 
bour  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  When  a  proper  place  is 
found,  before  it  is  fixed  upon,  it  mull  be  confidered 
whether  fhips  can  lie  there  fafe  in  dorray  weather,  ef- 
peciallv  when  thofe  winds  blow  which  are  mod  danger¬ 
ous  upon  that  coaft  ;  whether  there  be  any  hills,  rifing 
ground,  or  high  buildings,  that  will  cover  it ;  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  fituation  is  very  proper :  but  if  there  be  no¬ 
thing  already  that  will  cover  the  fnips,  it  mud  be 
obferved  whether  any  covering  can  be  made  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  expence,  otherwife  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  build  a 
harbour  there. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  whether  there 
be  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  (hips  to  enter 
with  fafety,  and  lie  there  without  touching  the  ground  ; 
and  if  not,  whether  the  entrance  and  infide  might  not 
be  made  deeper  at  a  moderate  expence  :  or,  in  cafe  a 
fufficient  depth  of  water  is  not  to  be  had  for  large 
fhips,  whether  the  harbour  would  not  be  ufeful  for 
fmall  merchantmen  ;  for  fuch  a  one  is  often  of  great 
advantage,  when  fituated  upon  a  coafl  much  frequent¬ 
ed  by  fmall  coafting  veffels. 

The  form  of  the  harbour  mud  be  determined  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  fhips  which  come  in  when  it  is 
ftormy  weather  may  lie  fafe,  and  fo  as  there  may  be 
fufficient  room  for  as  many  as  pafs  that  wav :  the 
depths  of  water  where  the  piers  are  to  be  built  mud 
be  taken  at  every  10,  15,  or  20  feet  didance,  and 
marked  upon  piles  driven  here  and  there,  in  order 
that  the  workmen  may  be  directed  in  laying  the 
^  foundation. 

Materials.  This  being  done,  it  mud  be  confidered  what  kind  of 
materials  are  to  be  ufed,  whether  done,  brick,  or  wood. 
When  dones  are  to  be  had  at  a  moderate  price,  they 
ought  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  work  will  be  much 
dronger,  more  lading,  and  need  fewer  repairs,  than  if 
made  with  any  other  materials  :  but  when  dones  are 
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fcarce,  and  the  expence  becomes  greater  than  what  is  Practice, 
allowed  for  building  the  harbour,  the  foundation  may  — — v— — * 
be  made  of  done  as  high  as  low  water  mark,  and  the 
red  finilhed  with  brick.  If  this  manner  of  building 
lhould  dill  be  too  expenfive,  wood  mult  be  ufed  ;  that 
is,  piles  are  driven  as  clofe  as  is  thought  neceffary ; 
which  being  fadened  together  by  crofs  bars,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  ftrong  oaken  planks,  form  a  kind  of  coffer, 
which  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  dones,  chalk,  and 
fhingles. 

The  manner  of  laying  the  foundation  in  different  French  me- 
depths  of  water,  and  in  various  foils,  requires  particu- thod  of 
lar  methods  to  be  followed.  When  the  water  is  very  budding, 
deep,  the  French  throw  in  a  great  quantity  of  dones  at 
random,  fo  as  to  form  a  much  larger  bafe  than  would 
be  required  upon  dry  land  ;  this  they  continue  to  with¬ 
in  3  or  4  feet  of  the  furface  of  the  water,  where  they 
lay  the  liones  in  a  regular  manner,  till  the  foundation 
is  raifed  above  the  water  :  then  they  lay  a  great  weight 
of  dones  upon  it,  and  let  it  dand  during  the  winter  to 
fettle;  as  likewife  to  fee  whether  it  is  firm,  and  refids 
the  force  of  waves  and  winds  :  after  that,  they  fi- 
nifh  the  fuperdruclure  with  large  dones  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

As  this  method  requires  a  great  quantity  of  dones,  A  prefcr_ 
it  can  be  praclifed  only  in  places  where  dones  are  in  able  one. 
plenty  :  and  therefore  the  following  one  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable.  A  coffer  is  made  with  dove-tail  piles,  of  about 
30  yards  long,  and  as  wide  as  the  thick'nefs  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be  ;  then  the  ground  is  dug  and  level¬ 
led,  and  the  wall  is  built  with  the  bed  mortar. 

As  foon  as  the  mortar  is  tolerably  dry,  thofe  piLs 
at  the  end  of  the  wall  are  drawn  out,  the  fide  rows  are 
continued  to  about  33  yards  farther,  and  the  end  en- 
clofed  ;  then  the  foundation  is  cleared,  and  the  Hones 
laid  as  before.  But  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  end 
of  the  foundation  finilhed  is  left  rough,  in  order  that 
the  part  next  to  it  may  incorporate  with  it  in  a  proper 
manner ;  but  if  it  is  not  very  dry,  it  will  incline  that 
wav  of  itfelf,  and  bind  with  the  mortar  that  is  thrown 
in  next  to  it  ;  this  method  is  continued  till  the  whole 
pier  is  entirely  finilhed. 

It  mud  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  piers  are  not 
made  of  one  continued  folid  wall  ;  becaufe  in  deep  wa¬ 
ter  it  would  be  too  expenfive  :  for  which  reafon,  two 
walls  are  built  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  inter%-al 
between  them  is  filled  up  with  Ihingle,  chalk,  and  done. 

As  thefe  walls  are  in  danger  of  being  thrud  out  or 
overfet  by  the  corps  in  the  middle,  together  with  the 
great  weight  laid  at  times  on  the  pier,  they  are  tied 
or  bound  together  by  crofs  walls  at  every  30  or  40 
yards  didance,  by  which  they  fupport  each  other  in  a 
firm  and  drong  manner. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  great  plenty  of  dones, 
piles  may  be  driven  in  as  deep  as  they  will  go,  at  about 
two  or  three  feet  didance  ;  and  when  the  foundation  is 
funk  and  levelled,  large  dones  may  be  let  down,  which 
will  bed  themfelves  :  but  care  mud  be  taken  to  lay 
them  clofe,  and  fo  as  to  have  no  two  joints  over  each 
other  ;  and  when  the  trail  is  come  within  reach,  the 
dones  mud  be  erampt  together. 

Another  method  pra&ifcd  is  to  build  in  coffers  much  Another 
after  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  in  building  the  method 
piers  of  Wedminder  bridge  ;  but  as  in  this  cafe  the  w**h  coffers, 
ends  of  the  coffers  are  left  in  the  wall,  and  prevent  their 
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joining  To  well  as  to  be  water  tight,  the  water  that  pe¬ 
netrates  through  and  enters  into  the  corps  may  occa- 
fion  the  wall  to  burl!  and  to  tumble  down.  Another 
inconveniency  arifing  from  this  manner  of  building  is, 
that  as  there  are  but  few  places  without  worms,  which 
will  deftroy  wood  wherever  they  can  find  it  ;  by  their 
means  the  water  is  let  into  the  pier,  and  confequently 
makes  the  work  liable  to  the  fame  accident  as  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  the  bell  method  is 
to  take  the  wood  away,  and  joggle,  the  ends  of  the  walls 
together  with  large  llones,  pouring  terrafs  mortar  into 
the  joints  ;  when  this  is  done,  the  water  between  the 
two  walls  may  be  pumped  out,  and  the  void  fpace  filled 
up  with  llone  and  fhingle  as  ufual;  or  if  thefe  joggles 
cannot  be  made  water  tight,  fome  dove- tail  piles  mult 
be  driven  at  each  end  as  clofe  to  the  wall  as  can  be 
done,  and  a  ftrong  failcloth  put  on  the  outfide  of  them, 
which,  when  the  water  is  pumped  out,  will  Hick  fo  clofe 
to  the  piles  and  wall,  that  no  water  can  come  in.  This 
method  is  commonly  ufed  in  Ruffia. 

The  thicknefs  of  a  pier  depends  on  two  confidera- 
tions  :  it  ought  to  be  both  fuel)  as  may  be  able  to  refill 
the  flhock  of  the  waves  in  flormy  weather  ;  and  alfo  to 
be  of  a  fufficient  breadth  above,  that  fliips  may  be  la¬ 
den  or  unladen  whenever  it  is  thought  neceffary.  Now, 
becafe  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fea  water  is  about  one 
half  that  of  brick,  and  as  2  to  5  in  comparifon  of 
ftone  ;  and  fince  the  preffure  of  ffagnated  water  againft 
any  furface  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prifm  of  water 
whofe  altitude  is  the  length  of  that  furface,  and  whofe 
bafe  is  a  right-angled  ifofceles  triangle,  each  of  the 
equal  fides  being  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water  ; 
therefore  a  pier  built  with  bricks,  whofe  thicknefs  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  will  weigh  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  preffure  of  the  water  againft  it ; 
and  one  of  ftone  of  the  fame  breadth,  about  fix  times 
and  a  quarter  as  much.  Now  this  is  not  the  force  to 
be  confidered,  fince  this  preffure  is  the  fame  within  as 
without  the  pier:  but  it  is  that  force  with  which  the 
waves  ftrike  againft  the  piers,  and  that  depends  on  the 
weight  and  velocity  of  the  waves,  which  can  hardly 
be  determined  ;  becaufe  they  vary  according  to  the 
different  depths  of  water,  the  diftance  from  the 
fhore,  and  according  to  the  tides,  winds,  and  other 
caufes.  Confequently  the  proper  thicknefs  of  the 
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piers  cannot  be  determined  by  any  other  means  than  pra<ftice. 
by  experience.  — v  ■  -  j 

Praftitioners  fuppofe,  that  if  the  thicknefs  of  a  pier 
is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  it  is  fufficient;  but 
for  a  greater  fecurity  they  allow  2,  3,  or  4  feet  more. 

This  might  probably  do,  if  piers  were  built  with  folid 
ftones  crampt  together  ;  but  as  this  is  hardly  ever  the 
cafe,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  the  infide  is  filled  up  with 
fhingle,  chalk,  or  other  loofe  materials,  their  rule  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  befides  it  makes  the  fpace 
above  too  narrow  for  lading  and  unlading  the  fhips, 
unlels  in  a  great  depth  of  water  5  fo  that  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  their  method  can  be  followed,  excepting  in  a 
very  few  cafes  where  the  water  has  but  very  little  motion. 

When  ftone  can  be  had,  no  other  materials  fhould  be 
ufed,  becaufe  they  being  of  a  larger  bulk  than  brick, 
will  better  refill  the  waves  by  their  own  weight,  till 
fueh  time  as  the  mortar  is  grown  hard  ;  for  after  this 
is  effected,  brick  will  refill  better  againft' the  aftion  of 
fea  water  than  foft  ftones. 

The  wall  muft  be  built  with  terrafs  mortar  from  the 
bottom  to  the  height  of  low  water  mark,  and  the  reft 
finiffied  with  cinder  or  tile-duft  mortar,  which  has  been 
found  fufficiently  good  in  thofe  places  where  the  wall 
is  wet  and  dry  alternately.  The  upper  part  of  the 
pier  Ihould  be  paved  with  fiat  hewn  ftones  laid  in  ftrong 
mortar,  in  order  to  prevent  any  water  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  it:  iron  rings  ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  here  and 
there  at  proper  diftances,  to  fallen  the  fliips,  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  ftriking  againft  the  pier  when  agitated 
by  the  waves. 

Wooden  fenders  or  piles  fhould  be  driven  at  the  in¬ 
fide  clofe  to  the  wall,  and  crampt  to  it  with  iron,  to 
prevent  the  fliips  from  touching  them,  and  from  being 
worn  by  the  continual  motion.  Where  the  fea  breaks 
againft  the  piers  with  great  violence,  breakers  fhould 
be  made  at  proper  diftances;  that  is,  two  rows  of  piles  . 
are  driven  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  piers  for  the 
length  of  about  12  or  15  feet,  and  at  about  8  or  10 
feet  diftant  from  each  other  ;  and  then  another  to  join 
the  two  former  :  thefe  piles  being  covered  with  planks, 
and  the  infide  being  filled  with  fhingles  and  ruble  ftones, 
then  the  top  is  paved  with  ftones  of  about  a  foot  in 
length,  fet  long  wife  to  prevent  the  waves  from  tearing 
them  up.  This  precaution  is  abfolutely  neceffary  where 
the  water  ruflies  in  very  ftrongly. 
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Architec-  Military  ARCHITECTURE ,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
ture  wife  called  fortification.  See  FORTIFICATION. 

Architri-  Naval  Architecture,  the  art  of  building  fliips.  See 
climis.  SHIP- Building. 

^ — v -  ARCHITRAVE,  in  Architeflure,  that  part  of  a 

column  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  being 
the  loweft  member  of  the  entablature.  See  Plate 
XXXIX. 

Over  a  chimney,  this  member  is  called  the  mantle- 
piece  ;  and  over  doors  or  windows,  the  Injpertliy- 
ron. 

ARCHITRICLINUS,  in  antiquity,  the  mailer  or 
direflor  of  a  feaft,  charged  with  the  older  and  eco- 
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nomy  of  it,  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  tables,  Archivault. 
the  command  of  the  fervants,  and  the  like.  * 

The  architriclinus  was  fometimes  called  fervus  tricli- 
niarcha ,  and  by  the  Greeks  w^ayevs-ns,  i.  e.  prceguflator , 
or  foretafer.  Potter  alfo  takes  the  architriclinus  for 
the  fame  with  the  fympofiarcha. 

ARCHIVAULT,  in  ArchiteElure,  implies  tl>e  in¬ 
terior  contour  of  an  arch,  or  a  band  adorned  with  mould¬ 
ings,  running  over  the  faces  of  the  arch-ftones,  and 
bearing  upon  the  impofts.  It  has  only  a  fingle  face  in 
the  Tufcan  order,  two  faces  crowned  in  the  Doric  and 
Ionic,  and  the  fame  mouldings  as  the  architrave  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Compofite. 
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ARCHIVE,  or  Archives,  a  chamber  or  apartment 
wherein  the  records,  charters,  and  other  papers  and  evi¬ 
dences,  of  a  Hate,  houfe,  or  community,  are  preferved, 
to  be  confulted  occafionally. 

We  fay,  the  archives  of  a  college,  of  a  monaflery, 
&c.  The  archives  of  ancient  Rome  were  in  the  temple 
of  Saturn  ;  the  archives  of  the  court  of  chancery  are  in 
the  rolls  office. 

ARCHIVIST,  Archivista,  a  keeper  of  an  ar¬ 
chive. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  archivift  was  an  officer  of 
great  dignity,  held  equal  to  the  procor.fuls,  veiled  with 
the  quality  of  a  count,  ftyled  clariffimus ,  and  exemDted 
from  all  public  offices  and  taxes.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Perfians,  the  truft  was  committed  to  none 
but  men  of  the  firft  rank;  among  the  Franks,  the  clergy 
being  the  only  men  of  letters,  kept  the  office  among 
themfelve«.  Since  the  erection  of  the  electoral  college, 
the  archbiffiop  of  Mentz  has  had  the  diredlion  of  the 
archives  of  the  empire. 

ARCHM  ARSH  AL,  the  grand  marffial  of  the 
empire,  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony. 

ARCHONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magiftrates 
appointed  after  the  death  of  Codrus  *.  They  were  cho- 
fen  from  the  molt  illuftrious  families  till  the  time  of  Ari- 
ftides,  who  got  a  law  palled,  by  which  it  was  enabled, 
that,  in  electing  thefe  magiftrates,  lefs  regard  ffiould  be 
paid  to  birth  than  to  merit. 

'The  tribunal  of  the  archons  was  compofed  of  nine 
officers.  The  firft  was  properly  the  archon  ;  by  whofe 
name  the  year  of  his  adminiftration  was  diftinguilhtd. 
The  title  of  tire  fecond  was  king ;  that  of  the  third, 
polemarchus ;  to  thefe  were  added  fix  thefmothetce. 
Thefe  magiftrates,  elefled  by  the  fcrutiny  of  beans, 
were  obliged  to  prove,  before  their  refpeclive  tribes, 
that  they  had  fprung,  both  in  their  father’s  and  their 
mother’s  fide,  for  three  defcents,  from  citizens  of 
Athens.  They  were  likewife  to  prove  that  they  were 
attached  to  the  worlhip  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of 
their  country,  that  they  had  in  their  houfe  an  altar 
confecrated  to  Apollo ;  and  that  they  had  been  re- 
fpe&fully  obedient  to  their  parents  ;  an  important  and 
facred  part  of  their  character,  which  promifed  that  they 
would  be  faithful  fervants  to  their  country.  They  were 
likewife  to  prove,  that  they  had  ferved  in  a  military 
capacity  the  number  of  years  which  the  republic  re¬ 
quired  of  every  citizen  :  and  this  qualification  gave 
the  (late  experienced  officers  •,  for  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  quit  the  army  till  they  were  40  years  old. 
Their  fortune  too,  of  which  they  were  to  inform  thofe 
before  whom  they  were  examined,  was  a  warrant  for 
their  fidelity. 

After  the  commiffioners,  who  were  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  their  character  and  other  requifites,  had 
made  a  report  of  them,  they  were  then  to  fwear  that 
they  would  maintain  the  laws;  which  obligation  if  they 
neglefled,  they  engaged  to  find  to  Delphi  a  ftatue  of 
the  weight  of  their  bodies.  According  to  a  law  of  So¬ 
lon,  if  an  archon  got  drunk,  he  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  fin-,  and  form-times  even  puniffied  with  death. 
Such  magiftrates  as  the  Athenian  archons  were  well 
ent-' led  to  refpefl  Hence  it  was  eternal  infamy  to 
infult  then;  and  hence  Demofthenes  obferved,  that 
VoL.  II.  Part  II. 


to  treat  the  thefnaothetae  with  dii’refpedl,  was  to  ffiow  Ar^ien 
difrefpeft  to  t lie  republic.  |J 

Another  qualification  indifpenfably  required  of  the  Archpriefr. 
fecond  officer  of  this  tribunal,  who  was  called  the  king ,  * 

was  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian 
citizen,  and  that  he  had  efpoufed  her  a  virgin.  This 
was  exaifted  of  him,  fays  Demofthenes,  becaufe  part  of 
his  duty  was  to  facrifice  to  the  gods  jointly  with  his 
wife,  who  inilead  of  appeafing,  would  have  irritated 
them,  if  (be  had  not  poflefied  both  thefe  honours. 

1  he  inquiry  into  the  private  title  of  the  nine  archons 
was  very  fevere  ;  and  this  attention  was  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  they  had  a  right  to  take  a  feat  in  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  after  they  had  quitted  their  office,  and  given  an 
account  of  their  adminiftration. 

When  any  obfcurity  occurred  in  the  laws  relative  to 
religion  and  the  worlhip  of  the  gods,  the  interpretation 
was  fubmitted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  archons. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to  make 
bis  people  happy,  and  who  found  their  government  in 
his  time  ariltocratical,  by  the  ele&ion  of  the  nine  ar¬ 
chons,  who  were  annual  magiftrates,  tempered  their 
power,  by  eftablilbing  the  privilege  of  appealing  from 
them  to  the  people,  called  by  lot  to  give  their  fuffrage, 
after  having  taktn  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftae,  in  a  place 
near  the  Panathenaeum,  uhereHiffus  had  formerly  calm¬ 
ed  a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to  peace  by 
an  oath. 

I  he  archons  were  the  principal  officers,  not  only  in 
civil,  but  likewife  in  facred  matters,  and  elpecially  in 
the  myfteries  of  Bacchus.  I  he  archons,  however,  who 
were  furnamed  eponymi ,  were  chiefly  employed  in  civil 
affair-;  yet  they  prefided  at  the  great  feafts,  and  held 
the  firft  rank  there.  Hence  they  are  fometimes  llyled 
priejis. 

Archon  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  authors  to  divers 
officers,  both  civil  and  religious,  under  the  eafttrn  or 
Greek  empire.  Thus  biffiops  are  fometimes  called 
archontes  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  ot  the  lords  of 
the  emperor’s  court.  We  alfo  read  of  the  archons  of 
the  antimevjia ,  archon  of  archons ,  grand  archon ,  ar¬ 
chon  of  churches ,  archon  of  the  gofpel,  archon  of  the  walls, 

&c. 

ARCHONTICI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  ofVa- 
lentinians,  who  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  crea¬ 
ted  by  God,  but  by  angels  called  Archontes. 

ARCHPRIEST,  Archpresbi  TER,  a  prieft  or  pref- 
byter  eftablifhed  in  fome  diocefes,  with  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  reft.  Anciently  the  archprieft  was  the  firft 
perfon  after  the  biffiop:  he  was  feated  in  the  church 
next  after  the  bifliop  ;  and  even  a6led  as  his  vicar,  in 
his  abfence,  as  to  all  fpiritual  concerns.  In  the  fixth 
century,  there  were  found  feveral  archprie  fts  in  the  lame 
diocele  ;  from  which  time  fome  will  have  them  to  have 
been  called  deans.  In  the  ninth  century,  they  diftin- 
guilhed  two  kinds  of  cures  or  pariflu-s  :  the  (mailer  go¬ 
verned  by  fimple  priefts  ;  and  the  baptifmal  churches 
by  archpriefts  ;  who,  befides  theimmediati  concern  of 
the  cure,  had  the  infpe£lion  of  the  other  inferior  p  ells, 
and  gave  an  account  of  them  to  the  bifliop,  win.  go¬ 
verned  the  chief  or  cathedral  church,  in  perfon.  \  .  re 
are  archpre  Ibvters  ft  ill  fublifting  in  the  Greek  church  ; 
veiled  with  moil  of  the  iun£liot.s  and  privileges  of  cho- 
repifeopi  or  rural  deans. 
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Archtrca- 

furer 

II 

•Arahyras. 


ARCHTREASURER,  the  great  treafurer  of  the 
German  empire.  This  office  was  created  with  the 
eighth  electorate,  in  favour  of  the  elector  Palatine, 
who  had  lolt  his  former  electorate,  which  was  given  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
who  took  it  away  from  Frederic  V.  elector  Palatine, 
after  the  battle  of  Prague,  where  he  was  defeated  in 
maintaining  bis  election  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The 
dignity  of  archtreafurer  was  contefled  between  the 
elector  of  Brunfwick,  who  claimed  it  in  virtue  of  his 
defcent  from  the  eieCtor  Frederic,  and  the  eieCtor  Pa¬ 
latine. 

ARCHILUTE,  Arcileuto,  a  long  and  large  lute, 
having  its  bafs  firings  lengthened  after  the  manner  of 
the  theorbo,  and  each  row  doubled,  either  with  a  little 
oCtave  or  an  unifon.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Italians  for  play¬ 
ing  a  thorough  bafs. 

ARCHYTAS  of  Tarentum,  was  a  Pythagorean 
philofopher,  and  alfo  well  fkilled  in  mathematics  and 
geography.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  report,  interpofed  his  influence  with  Diony- 
fius  the  tyrant,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  that  renown¬ 
ed  philofopher.  According  to  this  date,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  Jamblichus  is  miftaken  when  he  afferts,  that 
he  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  the  teflimony  of 
a  writer  mentioned  by  Photius,  would  feem  more 
worthy  of  credit,  that  he  was  the  eighth  fucceffive  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  But  his  fame  was 
not  confined  to  the  circle  of  literature  ;  for  fo  eminent 
were  his  military  talents,  that,  in  oppofition  to  an  ex- 
prefs  law  of  his  country,  that  no  man  ffiould  be  chofen 
more  than  once  the  general  of  its  armies,  he  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  that  important  Ration  no  lefs  than  feven  times. 
He  adopted  the  fentimentsof  Pythagoras  in  his  differta- 
tions  on  fpeculative  philofophy.  He  taught  in  mora¬ 
lity;  that  there  is  nothing  fo  deflruCtive  to  man  as  plea- 
fure  ;  that  in  every  condition  of  fociety,  virtue  is  to  be 
purfued  for  its  own  merit,  and  that  every  extreme  is 
incompatible  with  virtue.  Ariflotle  was  indebted  to 
Archytas  for  his  general  heads  of  arrangement,  en¬ 
titled  his  “  Ten  Categories,”  and  very  probably  for 
that  principal  idea  in  his  Ethics,  that  virtue  confiRs  in 
avoiding  exceffts.  By  difeovering  the  duplication  of 
the  cube  by  means  of  the  conic  feCtions,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals  between  two 
given  lines,  he  difplayed  his  great  knowledge  in  ma¬ 
thematics.  He  is  reported  to  have  invented  feveral 
curious  hydraulic  machines,  and  to  have  made  a  kind 
of  winged  automaton  ;  and  his  genius  is  likewife  ho¬ 
noured  with1  the  invention  of  the  ferew  and  crane.  In 
a  beautiful  ode,  Horace  records  his  fad  fate,  in  being 
caR  upon  the  Apulian  ffiore,  an  unburied  corpfe  ;  and 
mentions  him  as  an  excellent  afironoroer  and  geogra¬ 
pher. 

Te  mnris  et  terra;  numcroque  carentis  arena 
Menforem  cohibent ,  Arcliyta, 

Pulveres  cxigui  prope  Ulus  parva  Matinum 
Muncra  :  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodejl 
Aerias  tcntajfe  domes,  ammoque  rotundum 
Percurriffe  po/um ,  moriture. 

Archytas,  what  avails  thy  nice  furvey 
Of  ocean’s  countlefs  fands,  of  earth,  and  fea  ? 

In  vain  thy  mighty  fpirit  once  could  foar 
I  o  orbs  celeRial,  and  their  courfc  explore. 
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If  here,  upon  the  tempeR-beaten  flrand. 

You  lie  confin’d,  till  fome  more  lib’ral  hand 

Shall  Rrew  the  pious  duR  in  funeral  rite, 

And  wung  thee  to  the  boundlefs  realms  of  light. 

Francis. 

A  Angular  modefly,  and  a  firm  command  of  his  paf- 
fions,  were  the  leading  features  in  his  moral  character. 
In  his  anger  he  never  chaflifed  any  of  his  fervants.  He 
faid  one  day  to  a  certain  dependant  who  had  difobliged 
him,  “  What  fliould  I  have  done  to  you  if  I  had  not 
been  angry  ?”  He  maintained  a  uniform  decency  not 
often  obferved  in  ancient  writings. 

i  o 

A  fmall  treatife,  entitled  TU^t  tx  n xvtos  <f)v- i<vs,“  On 
the  Univerfe,”  and  fome  other  fmall  fragments,  “  On 
Wifdom,”  and  “  On  the  Good  and  Happy  Man,”  are 
the  only  pieces  aferibed  to  this  philofopher  that  are  Rill 
extant. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  now  the  department  of  Aube,  feated  on  the 
river  Aube.  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

ARCO,  a  Rrong  town  and  eaflle  in  the  Trentin,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  It  was  taken  by  the. 
French  in  1703,  and  abandoned  foon  after.  It  Rands 
on  the  river  Sarca,  near  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake 
Garda.  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  52. 

ARCONA,  a  Rrong  town  fituated  on  the  ifland  of 
Rugen  in  the  Baltic.  It  flood  on  a  high  promontory, 
with  the  eafl,  north,  and  fouth  fides  defended  by  fieep, 
and  lofty  precipices,  and  the  wtfl  by  a  wall  50  feet 
high,  proportionably  thick,  and  fecured  by  a  deep  and. 
broad  ditch.  It  was,  however,  taken  and  ruined,  in 
1168,  by  Valdemar  king  of  Denmark.  One  of  the 
conditions  impofed  by  the  conqueror  was,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  fliould  deflroy  a  temple  they  had  ere&cd  to  St 
Vitus,  and  deliver  up  the  vafl  treafure  belonging  to  this 
tutelary  faint.  Another  w’as,  that  they  ffiould  pay  40 
filver  yokes  for  oxen,  by  way  of  tribute,  and  enter  as 
foldiers  in  the  Danifii  fervice  when  called  upon. 

ARCOS,  a  Rrong  city  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  feated 
on  a  high  craggy  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the 
Guadeleto.  Its  Rrength  lies  not  only  in  its  fituation, 
but  in  the  works  ereCted  for  its  defence,  and  it  is  inac- 
ceffible  on  every  fide  but  one.  The  governor  refides  in 
an  old  eaflle,  from  whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpeCt, 
which  extends  very  far  into  the  neighbouring  country. 
W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  36.  40. 

ARCTIC,  in  AJlronomy ,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
north  pole,  or  the  pole  raifed  above  our  horizon.  It  is 
called  the  arBic  pule ,  on  occafion  of  the  conflellation  of 
the  little  bear,  in  Greek  called  ;  the  lafl  Rar  in 

the  tail  whereof  nearly  points  out  the  north  pole. 

ARCTIC  Circle ,  is  a  letter  circle  of  the  fphere,  parallel 
to  the  equator,  and  230  30'  diflant  from  the  north 
pole  ;  from  whence  its  name.  This,  and  its  oppofite, 
the  anturBic ,  are  called  the  two  polar  circles  ;  and  may 
be  conceived  to  be  deferibed  by  the  motion  of  the.  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  round  the  poles  of  the  equator,  or  of  the 
world. 

ARCTIUM,  Burdock.  See  Botany  Index.  ■ 

ARCTOPHYLAX,  (from  u^y.rt j;,  bear ,  and 
I  guard),  in  AJlronomy ,  a  conflellation,  otheruife 
called  Bootes. 

ARCTOPUS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARCTOTLS.  Sec  Botany  Index. 

ARCTURUS, 
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ArAurus  ARCTURUS,  in  AJlronomy,  a  fixed  ftar,  of  the 
li  firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Ar6lophylax,  or 
Anlebil.  B00tes,  The  word  is  formed  of  bear,  and  v(x, 

' '  *  tail,  q.  d.  bear's  tail,  as  being  very  near  it.  This 
ftar  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as  in  the  following 
verfe  of  Virgil : 

Ar&urum,  pluviafque  Hyadcs,  getninafque  Triones. 

See  alfo  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  32. 

ARCUATION,  in  Gardening ,  the  method  of  raif- 
Ing  trees  by  layers,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner. 

Strong  mother  plants  or  ftools  muft  be  planted  in  a 
clear  border,  and  in  a  ftraight  line,  about  fix  feet 
blunder.  When  thefe  have  (hot  five  or  fix  main  branches 
from  the  roots,  and  as  many  collateral  branches,  the 
former  muft  be  bent  fo  the  ground,  and  there  fattened. 
The  fmall  branches  muft  be  covered  three  inches  deep 
upon  the  joints,  and  have  a  large  bafon  of  earth  made 
around  them  to  hold  the  water. 

About  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  opened, 
and  if  they  have  taken  root,  may  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  into  the  nurfery  ;  but  if  they  have  not  fufficient- 
ly  extended  their  roots,  they  muft  be  fuftered  to  remain 
till  the  fpring,  and  then  tranfplanted. 

ARCUCCIO,  Arcutio,  a  machine  made  of  a 
board,  covered  with  pieces  of  hoops,  like  the  tilt  of  a 
waggon  :  ufed  in  Italy  to  prevent  children  from  being 
overlaid  and  fmothered  by  nurfes  or  others.  Every 
nurle  in  Florence  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an  ar¬ 
cutio,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

ARDAMON,  or  Ardama,  in  antiquity,  a  veflel 
of  water  placed  at  the  door  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  till 
the  time  of  burial,  as  a  token  that  the  family  was  in 
mourning,  and  to  ferve  to  fprinkle  and  purify  perfonsas 
they  came  out  of  the  houfe. 

ARD  ASSES,  in  Commerce ,  the  coarfeft  of  all  the 
filks  of  Perfia  •,  and  as  it  were  the  refufe  of  each  kind. 
In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  legis,  the  houfets ,  the  clonfs, 
and  the  pat/as  ardajjes ,  to  fignify  the  worft  of  thofe 
four  forts  of  Perfian  filks 

ARDASSINES,  in  Commerce ,  called  in  France 
ablaques  ;  a  very  fine  fort  of  Perfian  filks,  little  inferior 
in  finenefs  to  the  fourbaftis,  or  rather  cherbaftis,  and  yet 
it  is  little  ufed  in  the  filk  manufa61ures  of  Lyons  and 
Tours,  becaufe  that  kind  of  filk  will  not  bear  hot  water 
in  the  winding. 

ARDEA,  the  crane.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

Ardea,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Latium, 
the  royal  refidence  of  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
(Livy)  ;  fo  called,  either  from  the  augury  of  the  heron, 
(Hvginus)  ;  or  from  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  country, 
(Martial).  It  was  in  a  marlhy,  fickly  fituation,  (Stra¬ 
bo,  Seneca).  It  was  built  by  Danae,  the  mother  of 
Perfeus,  (Virgil)  ;  above  five  miles  diftant  from  the 
fea,  and  20  from  Rome  :  now  a  hamlet.  It  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony,  f  Livy)  ;  the  inhabitants  called  Ardeutes. 
E.  Long.  17.  49.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

ARDEEIL,  or  Ardevil,  a  town  of  Perfia  in  the 
province  of  Aderbijan.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
Jenghiz  Khan,  in  1  222,  when  mod  of  the  inhabitants 
were  deftroycd  :  but  it  has  been  fince  rebuilt ;  and  is 
ftill  ranked  for  dignity  among  the  bell  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  refidence 
and  burying-place  of  fomc  of  the  Perfian  kings  j  par¬ 


ticularly  the  fepulchre  of  Sheik  Sefi  is  at  this  place,  Ardebil 
to  which  the  people  refort  in  pilgrimage.  He  founded  it 
a  place,  which  they  call  his  kitchen,  with  a  revenue  Al(iell‘ 
fuffieient  to  maintain  1000  poor  people,  and  to  feed 
them  three  times  a-day.  Three  or  four  of  the  largeft 
principal  ftreets  have  fhop«,  and  are  planted  on  each 
fide  with  elms  and  linden  trees,  to  keep  off  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  fun  ;  but  the  houfes  are  poorly  built, 
with  bricks  dried  in  the  fun  :  yet  moft  of  them,  that 
are  not  in  the  bazars  or  market  places,  have  the  plea- 
fure  and  conveniency  of  a  garden  full  of  trees  bearing 
fruit  ;  and  there  are  large  fpoU  in  the  out  parts  of  the 
town,  where  the  houfes  are  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  the  fpaces  between  planted  with  trees,  which 
render  the  city  of  a  large  extent.  The  meidan,  or 
great  fquare,  is  300  paces  long,  and  150  broad,  having 
(hops  all  round ;  which,  when  this  place  wfas  in  a 
flourifhing  condition,  were  ftored  with  all  manner  of 
valuable  commodities. 

Through  the  city  there  pafs  two  branches  of  a  rivu¬ 
let,  which  are  fometimes  enlarged  by  the  melting  of 
the  fnow  on  the  mountains,  fo  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  make  canals  to  divert  the  ftream.  In  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  it  broke  doivn  the  dikes  and 
carried  away  a  great  number  of  houfes.  The  city  is 
without  walls,  and  is  feated  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
plain  encompaffed  with  mountains,  the  higheft  of  which 
lies  weft  ward,  and  is  always  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe 
render  the  air  fometimes  extremely  hot,  and  at  others 
intolerably  cold,  whiph  occafions  epidemical  diftempcrs, 
that  carry  off  great  numbers  of  people.  The  foil  pro¬ 
duces  no  fruit  near  the  city  but  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches  ;  and  yet  is  good  both  for  corn  and  pafture. 

The  fheep  are  fo  numerous,  that  100,000  have  palled 
over  the  city  bridge  in  a  day.  There  are  here  feveral 
forts  of  mineral  waters,  which  ferve  both  for  common 
bathing,  and  for  the  cure  of  various  difeafes  ;  one  of 
thefe  is  a  fulphureous  fpring,  whofe  exhalations  render 
the  circumambient  air  extremely  difagreeable.  There 
are  three  fprings  which  produce  water  as  hot  as  if  it 
■was  boiling  ;  and  from  which,  waters  are  conveyed  to 
the  public  baths  in  the  city.  About  half  a  league 
from  the  city,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  public  road, 
there  is  a  pool  of  Handing  water,  which  is  covered  all 
over  with  fait  like  ice.  E.  Long.  47.  30.  N.  Lat. 
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ARDECHE,  a  department  of  France,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  a  river,  and  comprehends  part  of 
Dauphiny. 

ARDEN,  the  common  name  of  forefts  among  the 
Celtce,  from  the  widely  extenfive  one  which  ranged  for 
300  miles  acrofs  the  country  of  Gaul,  or  that  which 
covered  more  than  half  the  county  of  Warwick  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  fites  of  which  ftill  retain  the  appellation 
of  Arden,  to  the  much  fmallvr  one  of  the  ancient  Man- 
cenion,  that  covered  and  furrounded  the  fite  of  the 
prefent  Manchefter.  It  is  written  Arduen  by  Cuefar  and 
Tacitus  in  fpeaking  of  the  foreft  in  Gaul,  and  Ardven 
by  Offian  in  mentioning  the  woods  of  Caledonia.  It 
cannot  ('fays  Mr  Whitaker)  be  compounded  of  ar  the 
prepofitive  article  in  Celtic,  and  the  fubftantive  den,  as 
Baxter  and  Camden  afl'ert  it  to  be  j  but  is  formed  of 
ard  an  adjeflive,  and  ven  the  fame  as  den.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  name  therefore  is  not,  as  Mr  Baxter  renders 
it,  fimnly  the  hills,  or  even,  as  the  ingenious  tranflator 
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Ar^en.  of  Oflian  interprets  it,  the  high  hill.  Ard  fignifies  ei- 
burg  ther  high  or  great,  and  ven  or  den  either  a  hill  or 
Jl  ^  wood.  Arducn,  Ardven ,  or  Arden,  then,  means  a  con- 
t  fiderable  wood.  Hence,  only,  the  name  became  ap¬ 
plicable  to  fuch  very  different  fites,  as  the  plains  of 
Warwickftfire  and  the  lulls  of  Scotland  :  and  it  was 
given,  not  only  to  the  molt  exienfive  forefts,  to  that 
which  was  the  greateft  in  Gaul,  or  fo  confiderable  in 
Britain  •,  but  to  many  that  were  important  only  with¬ 
in  their  own  contracted  diftridls,  as  the  wood  of  Man- 
eenion  above  mentioned,  and  others. 

ARDENBURG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Flanders,  and  formerly  the  moit  confiderable  in 
that  country  ;  bur  it  has  been  diimantled  by  the  Dutch. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  16. 

ARDENNE,  a  foreft  in  Fra.  ce,  formerly  of  vaft 
extent ;  but  the  trees  are  in  many  places  grubbed  up, 
and  where  they  flood  are  built  cities,  towns,  and  ab¬ 
beys.  At  prefent  it  extends  from  Thionville,  near  the 
country  of  L'ege,  to  Doncherry  and  Sedan,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Champagne.  The.  roads  are  fo  narrow  in  fome 
places,  that  two  waggons  cannot  pals  each  other  ;  and 
therefore  the  waggons  are  obliged  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  bells  or  horns  to  give  one  another  notice  to 
flop  in  time. 

ARDENNES,  a  department  of  France,  which  com¬ 
prehends  part  of  Champagne,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  foreft. 

ARDENTES,  in  middle-age  writers,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  Lhofe  afflicted  with  the  ignis  facer,  or 
eryfipelas.  They  were  thus  called,  as  feeming  to  be 
fcorched  or  burned  with  the  difeafe.  Hence  alfo  the 
abbey  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris  is  called  Domus  Arden - 
hum ,  by  reafon,  as  it  is  faid,  that  great  numbers  were 
cured  of  that  diftemper  at  the  flirine  of  this  faint,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  VI. 

ARDES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Auvergne, 
and  the  principal  place  of  the  ddchy  of  Mercoeur.  It 
ferves  as  a  mart  for  the  commodities  and  trade  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne.  E.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat. 
45.  22. 

ARDFERT,  a  town  of  Ireland,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Kerry,  with  an  univerfity,  which  was  held  in 
the  higheft  efteem.  It  is  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  borough 
by  ancient  prefeription,  and  has  been  held  in  comtnen- 
datn  with  the  bifhopric  of  Limerick  ever  fince  the  Re¬ 
iteration.  The  bifhops  were  anciently  called  Bifliops 
of  Kerry.  St  Brandon,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is  de¬ 
dicated,  had  his  firft  education  in  this  county,  under 
Bifhop  Ert  ;  but  he  finifhed  iiis  ftudies  in  Connaught, 
St  Jarlath  bifhop  ofTuam  being  his  preceptor.  The 
ruins  here  are  very  extenfive.  Near  the  cathedral  was 
an  anchorite  tower,  the  loftieft  and  fineft  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  being  120  feet  high  :  it  fell  fuddenly  in  1771. 
In  the  ruined  churches  there  are  feveral  infcriptions 
round  the  mouldings  of  the  tombftones  ;  and  over  an 
arch,  behind  Lord  Glandore’s  houfe,  is  an  infcription 
in  relief  done  in  a  mafterly  manner,  but  the  charafiers 
unknown. 

ARDRAH,  a  fmall  territory  or  kingdom  of  Africa, 
in  Guinea  properly  fo  called.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Thomas,  and  has  a  town  called  Ar- 
dres,  fuppofed  to  be  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  licentious,  and  have  neither  temple  nor  any  place 
obr  religious  worlbip.  However  they  are  very  courage- 
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ous  ;  and  their  king  was  abfolute,  till  lately  that  the  Artlrea 
king  of  Dahomy  made  war  upon  this  and  the  neigh-  tl 
bouring  territories,  brought  them  under  fubjeHion,  and  Arelate- 
burnt  the  towns,  particularly  Ardres.  The  air  is  very 
unwholefome  to  Europeans  :  yet  the  natives  live  to  a 
great  age  ;  but  the  fmallpox  makes  great  deftnnftion 
among  them.  This  country  is  fertile  in  Indian  corn, 
palm  wine,  plants,  and  fruits,  which  laft  all  the  year  : 
and  they  make  a  great  deal  of  fait. 

ARDRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Picardy, 
now  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  Here  was 
an  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 
king  of  England  in  1520.  It  is  feated  in  the  midft  of 
a  morafs  eight  miles  fouth  of  Calais.  E.  Long.  2.  0. 

N.  Lat.  50.  35. 

ARDS,  Barony  of,  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ire¬ 
land  :  it  is  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  in  fome  places  three 
and  in  none  above  fix  miles  broad  ;  but  the  foil  is  for 
the  molt  part  tolerably  good.  It  lies  between  the  lake 
of  Stranglord  and  the  fea,  and  in  the  fouth  part  it  is 
oppofite  to  Lecale.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  obtained  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  this  barony  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fent  his 
natural  fon  with  a  colony  to  poffefs  it  ;  but  he  was  in¬ 
tercepted  and  (lain  by  an  Irifhman.  After  Sir  Thomas’s 
death,  Ards  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  fome  of  the 
Scots  nobility. 

ARDUBA,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Pannonians.  It 
%vas  taken  by  Germanicus  about  the  7th  year  of  the 
Chrifiian  sera  ;  but  its  reduction  was  more  owing  to  the 
difagreement  that  reigned  among  the  inhabitants  than 
to  the  valour  of  the  Romans.  The  greater  part  of  the 
citizens  were  for  fubmitting  •,  but  the  women,  more  fond 
of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  than  the  men,  join¬ 
ed  fome  Roman  deferters,  and  falling  upon  their  huf- 
bands,  killed  a  great  number  of  them  :  but  being  at 
laft  overcome  by  the  men,  who  then  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans,  the  women  either  threw  themfelves  head¬ 
long  from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  or,  fetting  fire  to 
their  houfes,  burnt  themfelves  and  their  children  to 
death. 

AREA,  in  general,  denotes  any  plain  furface,  where¬ 
on  we  walk,  &c.  The  word  is  Latin,  importing  more 
properly  a  tbrefhing  floor  ;  and  is  derived  from  arere 
“  to  be  dry.” 

Area,  in  Archite&ure,  denotes  the  fpace  or  fite  of 
ground  on  which  an  edifice  Hands.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 
inner  courts  and  thole  portions  of  ground. 

Area,  in  Geometry ,  denotes  the  fuperficial  content 
of  any  figure.  Thus,  if  a  figure,  e.  g.  a  field,  be  in 
form  of  a  fquare,  and  its  fide  be  40  feet  long,  its  area 
is  faid  to  be  1600  fquare  feet  ;  or  it  contains  1600 
little  fquares,  each  a  foot  every  way. 

AREB,  a  kind  of  imaginary  money  ufed  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Four  arebs  are  equal  to 
one  crou,  or  100  lacs-;  one  lac  to  100,000  roupees. 

AREBO,  or  Arf.ron,  a  town  on  the  Slave  coaft  of 
Guinea,  in  Africa,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Formofa.  The  Englifli  had  once  a  fadlory  there,  as 
the  Dutch  have  ftill.  It  is  a  large  oblong  place,  indif¬ 
ferently  well  peopled,  and  furnifhed  with  houfes  built 
of  reeds  and  leaves.  E.  Long.  5.  5.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

ARECA,  the  Fausei,-nut.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARELATE,  or  Arei.atum,  is  a  town  of  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  on  the  Rhone,  denoting  a  town 
on,  or  beyond,  a  marfh,  according  to  the  particular 

fituatioa . 
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Aremberg  fituation  of  the  fpeaker ;  called  Arelate  Sextanorum 
(Pliny,  Mela,  Coin),  becaufe  it  had  a  colony  of  the 
fixth  legion.  Writers  of  the  lower  age  call  it  Are/as, 

- atis ,  (Prudentius,  Aufonius).  There  was  a  double 
Arelas,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  and  joined  by  a 
bridge,  (Aufonius)  •,  that  on  the  left  fide  is  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  Contfantine.  Tiberius’s  father  was 
fent  by  Julius  Caefar  at  the  bead  of  the  colony,  (Sueto¬ 
nius)  •,  and  hence  the  appellation  Julia  Paterna ,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  an  infcription.  It  was  a  favourite  place  of 
the  Romans,  and  greatly  ornamented  ;  and  hence  called 
Ga/lula  Roma ,  (Aufonius).  It  is  now  called  Arles. 
E.  Long.  5.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

AREMBERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  defended  by  a  catlle.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  was  eredfled 
into  a  principality  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  in 
favour  of  John  de  Ligne,  lord  of  Barbazon,  who  took 
the  name  of  Aremberg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aer. 
E.  Long.  7.  3.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

AREMORICA,  or  Armorica,  a  part  of  Gaul,  be¬ 
tween  the  Sequana  and  Ligeris,  (Caefar,  Hirtius)  •,  de¬ 
noting  a  country  on,  or  beyond  the  fea,  ar  moer ,  or  are 
rnoer,  Celtic.  Pliny  indeed  fays,  that  Aquitania  was 
formerly  called  Aremorica  ;  but  in  this  he  Hands  alone. 
In  the  lower  age,  the  term  Armorica  was  confined  to 
Bretagne  in  France. 

ARENA,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  a  place  where  the 
gladiators  fought  •,  fo  called  from  its  being  always 
ftrewed  with  fand,  to  conceal  from  the  view  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  combat.  Nero  is  faid  to  have 
ftrewed  the  arena  with  gold  dull. 

ARENARIA,  or  Sandwort.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

AREN  ACUM.  or  Arenacus,  one  of  the  four  towns 
or  larger  villages  in  the  ifland  of  the  Batavi,  (Tacitus). 
Now  Arnheim ,  in  Guelderland.  E.  Long.  5.  20.  N. 
Lat.  52.  2. 

ARENARII,  in  Antiquity ,  gladiators  who  combated 
with  beafts  in  the  arena  or  amphitheatre.  The  arenarii 
were  {laves  of  the  loweft  rank  ;  fo  that,  though  manu¬ 
mitted,  they  were  not  capable  of  being  Roman  citizens. 
They  were  the  fame  with  what  were  otherwife  called 
Bejliarii. 

ARENARIUM,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Writers ,  denotes 
a  cemetery  or  burying  ground.  The  arenaria  were 
properly  a  kind  of  pits,  or  holes,  under  ground,  where¬ 
in  the  ancient  Chriftians  not  only  buried  their  dead, 
but  held  their  religious  affemblies  in  times  of  perfec¬ 
tion. 

ARENSBERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  upon  the  river  Roer.  E.  Long. 
8.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

ARENSBURG,  an  epifcopal  and  maritime  town  of 
Livonia  in  Sweden,  feated  in  the  ifle  of  Ofel,  in  the 
Baltic  fea.  E.  Long.  22.  40.  N.  Lat.  38.  1  j. 

AREOLA,  among  Anatomijls,  the  coloured  circle 
furrounding  the  nipple  of  the  breaft. 

AREOPAGUS,  a  fovereign  tribunal  at  Athens,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  juflice  and  impartiality  of  its  decrees,  to 
which  the  gods  themfelves  are  faid  to  have  fubmitted 
their  differences.  It  was  in  the  town,  on  a  rock  or  hill 
oppofite  to  the  citadel.  The  word  fignifies  ftriftly, 
rock  of  Mars. 

Plutarch  attributes  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Areo¬ 


pagus  to  Solon.  Other  authors  think  differently  :  and  Areopagus, 
with  good  reafon  ;  for  it  appears  undeniable,  that  this 
tribunal  was  inilituted  before  Solon.  But  the  belt  au¬ 
thorities  allow  him  the  honour  of  its  reftoration.  I  he 
city  of  Athens,  governed  till  this  time  by  tribunals  of 
a  circumfcribed  jurisdiction,  which  were  multiplied  by 
the  moft  trifling  accidents  and  circumllances,  took  no 
fixed  political  or  civil  form,  however  clofely  united 
the  members  of  thofe  tribunals  were  by  their  general 
views  towards  the  public  good,  and  by  the  common 
love  cf  their  country.  As  each  of  thole  tribunals  could 
only  act  in  proportion  to  the  power  delegated  to  it, 
it  was  impoffible  that  fo  many  different  and  unequal 
irnpreffions  (hould  give  to  the  great  machine  of  the 
ftale  that  uniform  and  regular  movement  which,  by 
an  impulfe  always  the  fame,  would  keep  each  part  in 
the  fituation  it  {hould  maintain  with  relation  to  the 
whole. 


To  effeCI  this  univerfal  and  harmonious  power,  it 
was  neceffary  to  unite  the  different  channels  of  public 
authority,  which,  by  being  too  much  diftributed,  loft 
its  force.  This  authority  Solon  colleded,  and  placed 
it  all  in  the  court  of  Areopagus,  which  confequently 
became  the  mainfpring  of  the  government.  The  judges 
of  this  court,  who,  under  Draco,  decided  only  in  cafes 
of  murder,  now  took  cognizance  of  crimes  of  every 
kind  :  and  the  fame  tribunal  which  inflifted  capital  pu- 
nifhment  on  murder,  poifoning,  burning  of  houfes,  theft, 
&c.  ftruek  at  the  roots  of  thofe  crimes,  by  arraigning 
idlenefs,  luxury,  and  debauchery.  Equally  attentive  to 
ftimulate  the  indolence  of  the  young,  and  the  languor  of 
the  old,  thefe  fage  judges  roufed  in  the  one  the  laudable 
ambition  to  ferve  the  ftate,  and  reflored  to  the  others 
their  former  activity.  Satisfied  that  extremes  produce 
the  fame  effefls,  they  thought  the  republic  had  as  much 
to  fear  from  the  excefs  of  wealth  as  from  the  gripe  of 
poverty.  Hence  they  exafled  a  minute  account  of  the 
effefts  of  every  individual.  Hence  their  great  feverity 
to  thofe  idle  citizens,  who,  rriftead  of  being  ufeful  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  ftate,  are  its  bane,  and  its  difhonour.  Ifocrates 
draws  a  moft  beautiful  and  ftriking  pidflure  of  thofe  ve¬ 
nerable  and  aftonifhing  men,  and  of  the  order  and  har¬ 
mony  which  flourilhed  in  Athens  by  their  wife  admini- 
ftration. 

The  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  fays  that  author, 
were  more  induftrious  to  prevent  crimes,  by  reprefent- 
ing  them  in  an  odious  light,  than  to  eflablifh  modes  of 
punilhment.  It  was  their  opinion,  that  the  enemies  of 
the  ftate  were  the  inftruments  defined  by  the  gods  to 
punilh  the  wicked  ;  but  that  it  was  their  province  to 
correal  and  reform  public  and  private  manners.  They 
were  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  condufl  of  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  but  particularly  to  that  of  the  youth.  They 
well  knew  that  the  impetuofity  of  juvenile  paffion  gave 
the  moft  violent  fliocks  to  health  and  growing  virtue  ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  infpeftors  of  education  to  fof- 
ten  the  aufterity  of  moral  difeipline  with  innocent  plea- 
fure  •,  and  that  no  recreations  were  more  eligible  than 
bodily  exercifes,  which  enable  a  young  man  to  give  a 
good  education  its  full  play,  which  improve  health, 
give  a  pleafurablc  and  agreeable  vivacity,  and  even  for¬ 
tify  the  mind.  The  fortunes  of  the  Athenians  were 
too  unequal  to  admit  the  fame  mode  of  education  •,  apd 
therefore  the  youth  were  trained  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  the  rank  and  circumflanccs  of  their  refpeftive  fami¬ 


lies. 
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Areopagus,  lies,  ihcfe  of  the  inferior  claffes  "Were  taught  agricui- 

’—“V- - ture  and  commerce  ;  from  this  principle,  that  idlenefs 

-  is  followed  by  indigence,  and  that  indigence  excites 
to  the  mod  daring  and  atrocious  crimes.  Having  thus 
endeavoured,  by  wife  precautions,  to  preclude  the  en¬ 
trance  of  moral  evil,  they  thought  they  had  little  to 
fear. 

Exercifes  of  the  body,  fuch  as  horfemanfhip  and 
hunting,  were  objefts  of  education  to  the  youth  of  li¬ 
beral  fortune.  In  this  fage  dillribution,  their  great 
aim  was  to  prevent  the  poor  from  committing  crimes, 
and  to  facilitate  to  the  rich  the  acquifition  of  virtue. 
Not  fatisfied  TV  ith  h  aving  eftabiiihed  good  latvs,  they 
were  extremely  careful  to  fee  that  they  were  obferved. 
With  this  view  they  had  divided  the  city  into  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  country  into  cantons.  Thus  every  tiling 
paffed  under  their  eyes ;  nothing  efcaped  them  ;  they 
■were  acquainted  with  the  private  condmfl  of  every  ci¬ 
tizen.  I  hofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  irregula¬ 
rity  were  cited  before  the  magiftrates,  and  were  repre¬ 
hended,  or  puniftied  in  proportion  to  their  mifdemea- 
.nour. 

Tire  fame  Areopagites  obliged  the  rich  to  relieve  the 
poor.  They  repreffed  the  intemperance  of  the  youth  by 
a  fevere  difeipline.  Corruption  in  magiftrates  was  fup- 
preffed  by  the  puniftiments  denounced  again!!  it  ;  and 
the  old  men,  at  the  fight  of  the  employments  of  the 
young,  felt  themfelves  animated  with  a  degree  of  juve¬ 
nile  vigour  and  adlivity. 

Religion  came  likewife  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Areopagites.  Plato  durft  never,  we  are  told  by  Juftin 
Martyr,  divulge  his  private  opinion  concerning  the  Dei¬ 
ty.  He  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians  the  do&rine  of 
Mofes.  It  appeared  to  him  the  beft,  and  he  embraced 
it  with  ardour.  But  his  dread  of  the  Areopagites,  who 
■were  attached  to  the  prevailing  fyftem,  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  even  to  name  the  author  of  fentiments  which 
oppofed  the  common  tradition. 

The  public  edifices,  the  cleannefs  of  the  ftreets,  the 
pay  of  the  foldiers,  the  dillribution  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  interefted  the  republic,  was 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  Areopagus.  The  people  them¬ 
felves,  jealous  as  they  were  of  their  power,  did  nothing 
without  confulting  this  affembly,  and  fuffered  it,  without 
a  murmur,  to  amend  their  precipitate  decrees.  Yet  this 
authority,  however  great  it  may  feem,  was  fubjeft  to 
the  laws  ;  by  them  rewards  and  punifhments  were  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  thofe  refpe£lable  judges  gave  an  account 
of  the  exercife  of  their  trull  to  public  cenfors,  who  were 
placed  betwixt  them  and  the  people  to  prevent  the  arif- 
tocracy  from  growing  too  powerful. 

1  he  mofl  important  qualifications  were  required  in 
thofe  who  entered  into  the  Areopagus.  Solon  made  a 
law,  bv  which  they  who  had  not  been  archons  for  a 
year  fhould  not  be  admitted  members  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus.  To  give  more  force  to  his  law,  he  fubjefted  him- 
felf  to  it,  and  was  only  admitted  on  that  title.  This 
was  but  the  firfl  ftep  ;  thofe  annual  magiftrates,  after 
having  given  law  to  the  republic,  were  interrogated  on 
their  adminiftration.  If  their  conduct  was  found  irre¬ 
proachable,  they  were  admitted  Areopagites  with  eu- 
logium  ;  but  the  fmalleft  mifeonduft  excluded  them 
from  that  honour  for  ever.  What  adminiftration  was 
not  to  be  expefted  from  a  tribunal  fo  well  compofed  ! 


what  veneration  was  not  due  to  men  of  fuch  rare  talents  Areopaju*. 

and  virtue  !  Such  refpefl  was  paid  them,  that  people  - y— — ' 

prefumed  not  to  laugh  in  their  prtfence  ;  and  fo  well 
eftablithed  was  their  reputation  for  equity,  that  thofe 
whom  they  condemned,  or  difmiffed  without  granting 
their  petition,  never  complained  that  they  had  been  un- 
juftly  treated. 

The  edifice  of  the  Areopagus  was  extremely  fimple  ; 
and  its  roof,  which  was  at  firft  of  the  moft  common 
materials,  remained  in  that  ftate  till  the  time  of  Au- 
guftus.  This  we  learn  from  Vitruvius.  Oreftes  was 
the  firft  who  thought  of  embellifhing  it.  He  raifed  in 
it  an  altar  to  Minerva.  He  likewife  adorned  it  with 
two  feats  of  folid  ftlver  ;  on  one  of  which  the  accufer 
fat,  and  the  accufcd  on  the  other.  The  one  feat  was 
confecrated  to  Injury ,  and  the  other  to  Impudence. 

This  religious  {ketch  was  brought  to  perfection  by  E- 
pimenides,  who  ereCIed  altars  to  thofe  allegorical  dei¬ 
ties,  and  fion  after  a  temple,  which  Cicero  mentions 
in  his  fecond  book  of  laws.  This  temple  correfponded 
with  that  which  Oreftes  had  built  to  the  Furies,  who 
brought  him  to  Athens,  and  procured  him  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Minerva.  Epimenides  dedicated  it  a  fecond 
time  to  the  Furies,  or  fevere  Goddeffes,  as  they  were 
termed  by  the  Athenians.  A  man  was  thought  loft 
without  refource,  and  a  viCtim  to  every  human  ill,  if  be 
enforced  a  perjury  by  invoking  the  lacred  name  of  thofe 
tremendous  divinities. 

Thofe  who  employed  their  thoughts  in  folving  the 
myfteries  of  Paganifm,  imagined  that  the  Eumenides 
had  their  temple  fo  near  the  court  of  Areopagus,  that 
they  might  enlighten  the  judges  by  their  infpiration, 
and,  by  their  continual  afliftance,  prevent  them  from 
committing  thofe  errors  to  which  human  weaknefs  is 
liable.  To  propitiate  thofe  terrible  deities,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  favour  for  the  Areopagus,  they  were  wor- 
ftiipped  with  great  punctuality  and  devotion  ;  and  the 
fenate  itfelf  appointed  their  priefts.  Demofthenes  had 
been  nominated  to  prefide  over  their  facrifices  ;  and  he 
thought  it  very  extraordinary,  that  he,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
public  had  confided  fo  important  an  office,  ftiould  be 
publicly  impeached. 

It  was  natural  to  aflbeiate  with  the  Eumenides  the 
other  deities  who  fhared  with  them  the  fovereign  em¬ 
pire  over  the  dead.  Epimenides  placed  in  their  temples 
the  ftatues  of  Pluto,  of  Mercury,  and  of  Tellus.  They 
were  all,  according  to  Paufanias,  of  an  agreeable  form. 

Each  of  them  was  placed  upon  an  altar,  on  which  the 
citizens,  or  flrangers,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
Areopagus,  made  their  grateful  offerings.  But  it  was 
not  to  gratitude  alone  that  thefe  feveral  deities  owed  all 
the  incenfe  that  fmoked  upon  their  altars.  They  who 
had  been  accufed  before  the  fenate,  baraffed  with  fuper- 
ftition,  and  uncertain  how  thefe  deities  would  be  affeft- 
ed  towards  them,  were  lavilh  of  facrifices  to  obtain  their 
clemency,  by  which  they  hoped  their  judges  would  like¬ 
wife  be  influenced. 

The  tomb  of  Oedipus  was  another  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  Areopagus.  It  was  in  the  outward  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  where  a  barge  was  likewife  placed,  which 
made  a  part  of  the  pomp  at  the  public  games. 

Whatever  homage  and  implicit  obedience  the  court 
of  Areopagus  might  derive  from  all  this  religious 
parade,  the  public  good  was  always  dearer  to  them 

than 
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Areopagus,  than  any  lower  advantages  they  might  have  drawn 
from  the  altars  and  temples  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded. 

The  fenate  affembled  in  a  hall  built  on  the  fummit 
of  a  hill,  which  was  afcended  with  difficulty  by  the  old 
men  bent  with  age.  However,  as  for  fome  time  they 
only  affembled  on  the  three  laft  days  of  each  month, 
they  bote  with  patience  this  inconvenient  fituation. 
But  public  affair-  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  add  to  their  three  former  fittings 
a  fourth,  which  was  held  on  the  feventh  day  of  the 
month,  and  which  was  foon  fucceeded  by  an  alfembly 
every  day.  Their  meetings  were  fo  regular,  that  they 
were  not  interrupted  by  the  mofl  folemn  feilivals,  till 
Cephifodorus  v\as  archon,  who,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  105th  Olympiad,  made  a  decree,  which  obliged 
the  Areopagites  to  celebrate,  after  the  example  of  the 
other  courts,  the  Apaturian  feaffs,  which  laded  five 
days. 

This  affiduous  and  painful  exercife  of  their  office 
made  the  Areopagites  feel  all  the  inconvenience  of  the 
fituation  of  their  tribunal,  and  determined  them  to  re¬ 
move  it  to  a  part  of  the  city  called  the  Royal  Portico. 
It  was  a  fquare,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  When  the  judges,  who  affembled  there  in 
profound  filenee,  had  taken  their  places,  they  were 
enclofed  by  a  thread,  or  rather  a  cord,  drawn  around 
them. 

They  held  their  affemblies  in  the  night,  that  their 
attention  to  public  affaii^  might  not  be  diverted  by  ex¬ 
ternal  objeft®, — and  (adds  Lucian)  that  they  might  only 
be  influenced  by  the  arguments,  and  not  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  and  a£lion,  of  the  fpeakers.  This  circumffance 
explains  a  paffage  in  Athenaeus,  who  tells  us,  that  none 
knew  the  numbers  nor  faces  of  the  Areopagites.  The 
cuflom  of  adminiftering  juftice  in  the  open  air  was  not 
peculiar  to  them.  It  was  followed  by  all  the  other 
tribunals  when  they  tried  for  murder  :  for  two  reafons; 
—  iff,  That  the  judges,  the  fworn  proteflors  of  inno¬ 
cence,  might  not  be  hurt  by  being  under  cover  with 
criminals,  whofe  hands  were  polluted  with  blood.  2dlv, 
That  the  accufer  and  the  accufed  might  not  be  under 
the  fame  roof. 

When  all  the  members  of  the  fenate  were  conven¬ 
ed,  a  herald  enjoined  filenee,  and  ordered  the  people 
to  retire.  As  foon  as  they  had  departed,  the  affem- 
bly  proceeded  to  bufinefs  j  and  as  they  deemed  the 
leaf!  preference  a  flagrant  injuftice,  the  caufes  which 
they  were  to  determine  were  drawn  by  a  kind  of 
lottery  ;  and  the  fame  chance  which  brought  them  up, 
diftributed  them  to  different  numbers  of  judges,  fmall 
or  great,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  feveral 
caufes. 

In  early  times,  the  parties  themfelves  dated  their 
caufe  in  a  Ample  manner.  The  eloquence  of  advocates 
was  thought  a  dangerous  talent,  fit  only  to  varnilh 
crimes.  But  afterwards  the  Areopagus,  on  this  point, 
relaxed  from  their  feverity  •,  at  firft  the  accufed,  and 
foon  after  the  accufer®,  were  permitted  to  engage  thofe 
to  make  the  attack  and  the  defence,  whofe  profeflion  it 
was  to  exert  the  art  of  fpeaking  for  others  with  accura¬ 
cy  and  elegance. 

Sextus  Empiricus  feems  not  to  have  fufficiently  di- 
ftinguifhed  times,  where  he  fays,  that  the  court  of  A- 


reopagus  did  not  fuffer  thofe  who  are  to  be  tried  at  Areopagus-, 
their  bar  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  abilities  of  others.  y  ■  ; 

What  undoubtedly  led  him  into  that  miftake,  was  an 
inviolable  cuftom  of  that  tribunal,  which  prohibited, 
in  pleadings,  all  that  warm  and  pi&urefque  oratory  which 
deduces  the  judgment  and  inflames  the  paffions.  When 
the  fuffrages  were  collected,  each  perfon  gave  his  in  fi- 
len.ee.  They  voted  with  a  fmall  flint,  which  they  held 
betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  two  next  fingers,  and  which 
they  put  into  one  of  the  two  urns  that  flood  in  a  corner 
of  the  hall.  One  flood  before  the  other.  The  firfl  was 
called  the  urn  of  death  ;  the  fecond,  the  urn  of  compaf- 
fion.  That  of  death  w-as  of  brafs,  and  was  termed  pro¬ 
per  ;  that  of  compaffion  w-as  of  wood,  and  was  termed 
improper.  The  judges  commonly  brought  their  flint  to 
the  affembly,  and  put  it  into  the  urn  5  but,  that  all  the 
fuffrages  might  be  collected,  the  herald  took  the  two 
urns,  and  prefented  them,  one  after  another,  to  every 
fenator,  commanding  him,  in  the  name  of  the  republic, 
no  longer  to  defer  his  acquittal  or  condemnation. 

From  this  method  of  giving  fentence,  w  hich  was  cal¬ 
led  x^vZSriv  becaufe  it  kept  the  vote  of  each  per¬ 

fon  undiicovered,  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  to  make  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  the  decifions  of  the  Areopagus,  fublli- 
tuted  another,  by  means  of  which  they  knew  exa£lly 
the  opinion  of  each  of  the  judges;  for  they  obliged  them 
to  bring  their  flints  publicly,  and  lay  them  upon  two 
tables  placed  before  them,  the  fituation  of  which  was 
quite  oppofite  to  that  of  the  urns  ;  for  the  firft  of  thofe 
tables  was  that  of  life,  and  the  fecond  that  of  death. 

The  firft  fubftances  with  which  they  gave  their  fuf¬ 
frages  were  not  fmall  pieces  of  the  bones  of  p  hog,  as 
fome  authors  affert,  but  fea-lhells  ;  for  which  pieces  of 
brafs,  of  the  fame  form,  termed  fpondy/a ,  were  after¬ 
wards  fubftituted.  The  fubftances  with  which  they 
voted  were  dillinguilhed  by  their  form  and  colour. 

Thofe  which  condemned  were  black,  and  perforated  in 
the  middle  ;  the  others  were  white,  and  not  perforated. 

The  precaution  of  piercing  the  black  ones  tends  to  prove, 
what  we  have  already  cbferved,  that  the  court  of  Areo¬ 
pagus  fat  in  the  night  :  for  w  hat  end  did  it  ferve  to 
pierce  the  black  (hells,  cr  flints,  if  the  judges  could  have 
feen  them  and  the  white  ones,  and  confequenlly  have 
diftinguifhed  their  colours  by  theafliftance  of  the  light  r 
But  as  they  paffed  fentence  in  the  dark,  it  is  evident 
that  a  difference  btfides  that  of  colour  was  neceflary,  to 
know  the  black  ones  from  the  white.  The  judges  were 
likewife  permitted  to  multiply,  at  pleafure,  the  diftir.c- 
tions  between  fign®,  which  effentially  dillinguilhed  the 
fates  of  men. 

After  the  fuffrages  were  colledled,  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  two  urns,  and  put  into  a  third  vafe  of  brafs. 

They  were  then  counted  ;  and  as  the  number  of 
white  or  of  black  flints  was  higher  or  inferior,  one  of 
the  judges  drew  with  his  nail  a  ihorter  or  a  longer  line 
on  a  tablet  with  a  waxen  furface,  on  which  the  refult 
of  each  caufe  was  marked.  The  (hurt  line  expreffed 
acquittal  ;  the  long,  condemnation. 

With  regard  to  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  they 
were  as  moderate  as  thofe  of  the  advocates.  '1  he 
length  of  the  proctfs  did  not  enhance  its  expence  ;  and 
when  the  decjfion  of  a  caufe  was  poftponed  tiil  the  next 
day,  the  committee  were  only  paid  an  obolus  on  that 
day.  Hence  Mercury,  in  Lucian,  is  furprifed  that  inch 
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'=’■ V”—  fliould  fell  at  fo  low  a  price  the  trouble  of  afcending 
fo  high. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  judges  which  compofed 
the  Areopagus,  fome  authors,  attentive  only  to  a  part 
of  Salon’s  regulations,  by  which  he  enabled,  that  for 
the  future,  none  but  the  nine  archons  flrould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  members  of  the  Areopagus,  have  imagined, 
that  this  tribunal  was  filled  anew  every  year,  and  that 
it  never  confided  of  more  than  nine  magistrates.  This 
opinion,  and  fome  others,  are  refuted  by  the  circum- 
ftantial  account  which  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  us  of 
the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  This  great  man  had 
wilhed  to  lubflitute  a  rational  hypothefis  for  the  fa¬ 
bulous  and  extravagant  fyftem  of  religion  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  time.  His  project,  however  laudable, 
appeared  impious  in  the  eye  of  fuperftition.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  laid  againil  him  before  the  Areopagus,  and 
he  had  as  many  accufers  as  fellow-citizens.  Af  er  the 
charges  and  the  anfwers  were  heard,  they  proceeded 
to  fuffrages.  The  opinions  were  divided,  but  not  equal¬ 
ly,  for  the  number  of  thofe  who  condemned  him  ex¬ 
ceeded  bv  281  the  number  of  thofe  who  declared  him 
innocent.  He  made  an  ironical  reply  to  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  fentence,  by  telling  his  judges,  that  he  t o<  k  it  for 
granted  they  would  admit  him  to  a  maintenance  in  the 
Prytaneum.  On  this  farcafm,  80  of  thofe  who  had  vo¬ 
ted  in  his  favour  forfook  him,  went  over  to  the  oppolite 
party,  and  condemned  him  to  die.  Here  then  we  have 
361  judges  who  condemn  ;  to  whom  if  we  add  thofe 
who  perfill  in  acquitting  him,  the  number  mull  be  very 
eonfiderable. 

Of  all  the  judgments  of  the  Areopagus,  the  mod 
famous  one,  excepting  that  of  Mars,  was  the  fentence 
which  they  palled  on  Orelfes.  His  trial,  which  hap¬ 
pened  under  Demophooa  the  1 2th  king  of  Athens,  in 
375  of  the  Attic  era,  owed  all  its  fame  to  a  remark¬ 
able  circumllance,  that  gave  rife  to  a  cuflom  which 
was  obferved  ever  afterwards.  Orelles  had  killed  his 
mother.  He  was  accufed  before  the  Areopagus,  and 
cited  to  appear  in  that  court.  He  would  have  lull  his 
life  in  confequence  of  the  equal  divifion  of  the  votes, 
had  not  Minerva,  moved  with  his  misfortunes,  declared 
herfelf  for  thofe  who  had  abfolved  him,  and  joined  her 
luffrage  to  theirs.  Thu-  Orelles  was  faved.  In  ve¬ 
neration  to  this  miracle,  the  Areopagites,  whenever 
the  fuffrages  were  equally  divided,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  aeciffed,  by  granting  him  what  they  termed  the 
[hell  of  Minerva.  Cephalus  and  Dedalus  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Areopagus  long  before  the  time  of 
Orelles. 

We  find  in  ancient  authors  fome  decifions  of  this 
tribunal,  which  bear  the  lirongell  marks  of  jufiice, 
though  their  objects  are  not  interelling.  We  (hall 
here  quote  an  anecdote  from  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Va¬ 
lerius  Maximus,  of  a  woman  who  was  acculed  of  ha¬ 
ving  poifoned  her  hulband  and  her  fun.  She  was  ta¬ 
ken  and  brought  before  Dolabella,  who  was  then  pro- 
eonful  of  Alia.  She  was  no  fooner  in  his  prefence 
than  Ihe  owned  the  faff  :  and  added,  that  Ihe  had  very 
good  reafons  for  putting  her  hulband  and  her  Ion  to 
death. — “  I  had  (Taid  (Tie )  to  my  fir-fib  hulband  a 
fon  whom  I  tenderly  loved,  and  whofe  virtues  render¬ 
ed  him  worthv  of  mv  affeftion.  Mv  fecond  hulband, 
and  the  fon  whom  I  bare  to  him,  murdered  my  favour- 
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ite  child.  I  thought  it  would  have  been  unjull  to  Areopagus, 
have  fuffertd  thofe  two  montlers  of  barbarity  to  live.  An-quiba. 
If  you  think.  Sir,  that  I  have  committed  a  crime,  it  is  ' l— "v~' 
your  province  to  punilh  it  ;  I  certainly  never  (hall  re¬ 
pent  of  it.”  This  affair  embarraffed  Dolabella.  She 
was  afterwards  fent  to  the  Areopagus  ;  and  that  court, 
when  they  had  examined  her  a  long  time,  ordered  her 
and  her  accuier  to  appear  before  them  again  a  hundred 
years  after,  from  the  firll  day  of  her  trial. 

We  mud  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  Areopagus 
always  preferved  its  old  reputation  ;  for  fuch  is  the  con- 
dilution  of  human  affairs,  that  perfefilion,  with  regard 
to  them,  is  a  violent,  and  confequently  a  tranfitory^ 
date.  Pericles,  who  lived  about  100  years  after  So¬ 
lon,  to  flatter  the  people  and  win  them  to  his  party, 
ufed  his  utmoll  efforts  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  was  then  difliked  by  the  multitude. 

He  took  from  it  the  cognizance  of  many  affairs  which 
had  before  come  under  its  jurifdiiffion  ;  and  to  forward 
his  defign  of  humbling  it,  employed  the  eloquence  of 
Ephialtes,  whofe  talents  were  formidable,  and  who 
was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  great  men  of  Athens. 

The  Areopagus  itfelf  feemed  to  fecond  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  a  man  who  projected  its  ruin,  and  by  its  mil- 
conduff  haflened  its  fall.  The  old  rules  of  the  court, 
by  which  none  were  admitted  its  members  but  thofe 
whofe  unexceptionable  condudt  would  fupport  its  ma- 
jelty,  fermtd  too  fevere.  They  grew  lefi>  delicate  in 
their  choice  \  and  prefuming  that  the  faults  with  which 
they  difpenled,  would  foon  be  reformed  in  the  fociety 
of  fo  many  good  examples,  vice  imperceptibly  crept 
among  them  :  corruption,  at  firll  fecret  and  timid,  grew 
infenlibly  open  and  darings  and  made  fuch  progrefs,  that 
the  moll  fliameful  crimes  were  foon  exhibited  on  the 
fiage  ;  and  they  were  not  copied  from  the  low  and  aban¬ 
doned  multitude,  but  from  thofe  fenators,  once  the  ve¬ 
nerable  and  aullere  cenfors  of  idlenefs  and  of  vice.  De¬ 
metrius,  the  comic  poet,  wrote  a  piece  which  he  entitled 
The  Areopagitce ,  where  he  llrips  the  malk  off  thofe  hy¬ 
pocritical  legiflators,  who  were  now  equally  apt  to  be 
feduced  by  wealth  and  by  beauty.  So  much  had  the 
Athenian  fenatt  degenerated  in  the  days  of  Ifocrate-s, 
cir.  340  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Before  this  tribunal  St  Paul  was  called  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  dofilrine,  and  converted  Dionylius  one  of 
their  number. 

The  end  of  this  court  of  judicature  is  as  obfeure  as 
its  origin,  which  was  derived  from  very  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  It  exifled,  with  the  other  magiftracies,  in  the 
time  of  Paufanias,  i.  e.  in  the  2d  century.  The  term 
of  its  fubfequent  duration  is  not  afeertained  ;  but  a 
writer,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Theodofius  the 
Elder  and  Younger,  in  the  jth  century,  mentions  it  as 
extinff. 

AREQUIBA,  a  city  of  Peru  in  South  America, 
fituated  in  W.  Long.  730,  S.  Lat.  170.  It  is  one  of 
the  mod  beautiful  cities  in  all  Peru,  being  delightfully 
fituated  in  the  valley  of  Quilca,  100  leagues  from  Li¬ 
ma,  and  2D  from  the  fea,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a  fine  river.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  ra¬ 
ther  (hallow  for  (hips  of  great  burden  •,  but  when  once 
they  are  entered,  they  may  ridefecurely  in  18  fathoms 
water.  This  city  was  founded  in  1539,  by  order  of 
Don  Francifco  P'zario,  in  a  place  known  likewife  by 
the  name  of  Arequiba  ;  but  its  fituation  being  found 

difadvantageous, 
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Ares  difadvantageous,  the  inhabitants  obtained  leave  to  re- 
lj  move  to  the  place  where  the  city  now  dands.  The 
Arethufa.  houfes  are  built  with  done,  and  vaulted  ;  and,  contrary 
to  what  is  ufual  in  warm  countries,  they  are  lofty,  neat¬ 
ly  furnifted  within,  and  finely  decorated  on  the  outfide. 
The  inhabitants  alfo  are  exempt  from  many  difeafes 
common  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ;  which  perhaps  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  keeping  the  flreets  clean  by  means  of  canals 
which  extend  to  the  river.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  is  extremely  good  ;  and  though  fometimes  a  flight 
frod  is  perceivable,  the  cold  is  never  cxceffive,  nor  the 
heat  troublefome,  fo  that  the  furrounding  fields  are 
clothed  with  perpetual  verdure.  Thefe  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  however,  are  confiderably  allayed  by  its  being 
very  fubjeft  to  earthquakes,  by  which  it  has  already 
been  five  times  laid  in  ruins;  notwithflanding  which,  it 
is  populous,  and  has  among  its  inhabitants  fome  of  the 
nobleft  families  in  America. 

ARES,  a  word  of  Paracelfus’s,  by  which  he  would 
exprefs  that  power  of  nature  in  the  whole  material  world, 
by  which  fpecies  are  divided  into  individuals. 

ARETiEUS  of  Cappadocia,  a  Greek  phyfician  of 
the  fed!  of  the  Pneumatifts,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  according  to  fome  ;  according  to  others,  under 
Trajan  or  Adrian.  He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  in  the 
Ionian  dialed!,  on  acute  difeafes,  and  other  medicinal 
fubjedls ;  fome  of  which  are  ft  ill  extant.  The  bell  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  ot  Boerhaave,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes,  printed  in  1731  :  that  of  Wigan, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1723,  in  folio,  is  alfo  much  ef- 
teemed. 

ARETHUSA,  in  Fabulous  Hi/lory ,  the  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  the  companion  of  Diana,  who 
changed  her  into  a  fountain  to  deliver  her  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  her  lover  Alpheus. 

Arethusa,  a  celebrated  fountain  near  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe  in  Sicily,  famous  for  the  quantity  of  its  waters, 
and  the  number  of  fifhes  it  contained.  Many  fables 
were  invented  by  the  ancients  concerning  this  fountain. 
They  had  alfo  a  notion  that  the  river  Alpheus  ran  un¬ 
der  or  through  the  svaters  of  the  fea,  without  mixing 
with  them,  from  Peloponnefus  to  Sicily.  Mr  Brydone 
informs  us,  that  it  Hill  continues  to  fend  forth  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  water,  rifing  at  once  to  the  fize  of  a 
river,  but  is  entirely  abandoned  by  the  fifhes  it  formerly 
contained  in  fuch  plenty.  At  fome  diflance  from  Are- 
thufa  is  a  fountain  of  frefh  water,  which  boils  up  very 
ilrongly  in  the  fea,  ir.fomuch  that,  after  piercing  the  fait 
water,  it  maybe  fometimes  taken  up  very  little  affedled 
by  it.  This  fountain  Mr  Brydone  thinks  the  ancients 
were  ignorant  of,  or  they  would  not  have  failed  to  ufe 
it  as  an  argument  for  the  fubmarine  journey  of  the  Al¬ 
pheus. 

Mr  Swinburne  deferibes  this  once  famous  fountain  as 
a  large  pool  of  water  near  the  quay,  defended  from  the 
fea  by  a  wall,  and  almod  hidden  by  houfes  on  every 
other  fide.  The  water  is  not  fait,  but  brackifh,  and 
fit  for  no  purpofe  but  wafting  linen.  “  This  (fays  he) 
is  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethufa,  whofe  foft  poe¬ 
tical  name  is  known  to  every  reader.  The  fable  of  the 
nymph  and  her  conflant  lover  Alpheus,  the  excellency 
of  the  fpring,  and  the  charms  of  its  fituation,  are  themes 
on  which  ancient  and  modern  poets  have  indulged  their 
fancy,  and  exercifed  their  pens.  Alas,  how  altered  ! 
rubbift  chokes  up  its  wholelume  fourccs  :  the  waves 
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have  found  a  paifage  through  the  rocks,  which  repeat¬ 
ed  earthquakes  have  fplit  ;  and  not  a  fift  is  to  be  feen 
in  it.  Sometimes,  after  an  earthquake,  it  has  been  left 
dry  ;  and,  at  other  times,  the  whole  mafs  of  its  waters 
has  been  tainted  by  fubterrar.ecus  effluvia.  Its  fountain 
head  probably  lies  among  the  neighbouring  hills.” 

Arethusa.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARETIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARETIN,  Guido,  famous  for  his  mufical  improve¬ 
ments,  lived  in  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Arezzo,  a  city  in  Tufcany  ;  and  having  been  taught, 
the  practice  of  mufic  in  his  youth,  and  probably  retain¬ 
ed  as  a  chorifter  in  the  fervice  of  the  Benedidtine  mo- 
naftery  founded  in  that  city,  he  became  a  monk  profef- 
fed,  and  a  brother  of  the  order  of  St  Benedidt. 

In  this  retirement  he  feems  to  have  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  Rudy  of  mufic,  particularly  the  fyftem  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and,  above  all,  to  reform  their  method  of  nota¬ 
tion.  The  difficulties  that  attended  the  inn  ruction  of 
youth  in  the  church  offices  were  fo  great,  that,  as  he 
himfelf  fays,  ten  years  were  generally  confirmed  barely- 
in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  plain  fong  ;  and  this 
confideration  induced  him  to  labour  after  fome  amend¬ 
ment,  fome  method  that  might  facilitate  indrudtion, 
and  enable  thofe  employed  in  the  choral  office  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  it  in  a  correct  and  decent  manner. 
If  we  may  credit  thofe  legendary  accounts  that  are  ex¬ 
tant  in  old  monkifii  manuscripts,  we  Ihould  believe  he 
was  affifted  in  his  pious  intention  by  immediate  com¬ 
munications  from  heaven  :  fome  fpeak  of  the  invention 
of  the  fyllables  as  the  effedt  of  infpiration  :  and  Guido 
himfelf  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion,  by  his 
faying  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Lord ;  or,  as 
fome  interpret  his  words,  in  a  dream  :  but  graver  hido- 
rians  fay,  that  being  at  vefpers  in  the  chapel  of  his  mo- 
nadery,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  offices  appointed  for 
that  day  ivas  the  hymn  *  to  St  John. 


Arc  t  hr.  fa 

i! 

Aretin. 


VT  quean  t  l ax  Is 
Mira  gejlorum 
SOLve  pollutis 


R  E/bn  are  jibris 
Famuli  tuorwn 
LAbiis  reatum , 

S ancle  Joannes. 


*  Compo- 
fed  by  Paul, 
a  deacon  of 
the  church 
of  Aquileia 
about  the 
year  770. 


During  the  performance  of  the  hymn,  he  remarked 
the  iteration  of  the  words,  and  the  frequent  returns  of 
UT,  RE,  MI,  FA,  sol.,  LA  :  he  obferved  likewife  a  dif- 
fimilarity  between  the  clofenefs  of  the  fyllable  mi  and 
the  broad  open  found  of  fa,  which  he  thought  could 
not  fail  to  imprefs  upon  the  mind  a  lading  idea  of  their 
congruity  ;  and  immediately  conceived  a  thought  of  ap- 
plying  thefe  fix  fyllables  to  perfect  an  improvement  ei¬ 
ther  then  a  (dually  made  by  him,  or  under  confidera¬ 
tion,  viz.  that  of  converting  the  ancient  tetrachords  into 
hexachords. 

Struck  with  the  difeovery,  he  retired  to  his  fiudy, 
and  having  perfected  his  fydem,  began  to  introduce  it 
into  practice  ;  the  perfons  to  whom  lie  communicated 
it  were  the  brethren  of  his  own  monadery,  from  whom 
it  met  with  but  a  cold  reception,  which  in  the  cpi- 
dle  to  his  friend,  he  aferibes  undoubtedly  to  its  true 
caufe,  envy  :  however,  his  ink-red  with,  the  abbot,  and 
his  employment  in  the  chapel,  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  his  method  on  the  boys 
who  were  training  up  for  the  choral  fervice,  and  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  mod  fanguine  expectation.  “  To  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  (fays  Cardinal  Baronius)  a  boy  there- 
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Aretin. 


by  learnt,  in  a  few  months,  what  no  man,  though 
of  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  attain  in  feveral 

years.” 

The  fame  of  Guido’s  invention  foon  fpread  abroad, 
and  his  method  of  inftruclion  was  adopted  by  the  clergy 
of  other  countries.  We  are  told  by  Kircher,  that  Her- 
manr.us,  bifhop  of  Hamburgh,  and  Elviricus  bifhop  of 
Ofnaburg,  made  ufe  of  it  ;  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
Hi/loir  e  Liter  air  e  a  la  France,  that  it  was  received  in 
that  country,  and  taught  in  all  the  monafteries  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the  reputation  of  his  great 
fkill  in  mufic  had  excited  in  the  pope  a  defire  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  him  ;  of  which,  and  of  his  going  to  Rome 
for  that  purpofe,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  pontiff,  he  himfe'lf  has  given  a  circumftantial  ac¬ 
count  in  the  epiftle  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  particulars  of  this  relation  are  very  curious  ; 
and  as  we  have  his  own  authority,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  it.  It  feems  that  John  XX.  or  as 
fome  writers  compute,  the  19th  pope  of  that  name, 
having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Guido’s  fchool,  and  con¬ 
ceiving  a  defire  to  fee  him,  fent  three  meifengers  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  Rome  ;  upon  their  arrival,  it  was  refolved 
by  the  brethren  of  the  monaftery,  that  he  fhould  go 
thither  attended  by  Grimaldo  the  abbot,  and  Peter  the 
chief  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  Rome,  he  was  prefented  to  the  holy  father,  and 
by  him  received  with  great  kindnefs.  The  pope  had 
feveral  converfations  wi:h  him,  in  all  which  he  interro¬ 
gated  him  as  to  his  knowledge  in  mufic  ;  and  upon 
fight  of  an  antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought  with 
him,  marked  with  the  fyllables  agreeable  to  his  new 
invention,  the  pope  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  prodigy; 
and  ruminating  on  the  dodlrines  delivered  by  Guido, 
would  not  ftir  from  his  feat  till  he  had  learned  perfect¬ 
ly  to  fing  off  a  verfe  :  upon  which  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  the  efficacy  of  the  method,  if 
he  had  not  been  convinced  by  the  experiment  he  bad 
himfelf  made  of  it.  The  pope  would  have  detained 
him  at  Rome ;  but  labouring  under  a  bodily  difor- 
der,  and  fearing  an  injury  to  his  health  from  the  air 
of  tire  place,  and  the  heats  of  the  fummer,  which  was 
then  approaching,  Guido  left  that  city  upon  a  promife 
to  revilit  it,  and  explain  to  his  holinefs  the  principle^ 
of  his  new  fyftem.  On  his  return  homewards,  he  made 
a  vifit  to  the  abbot  of  Pompofa,  a  town  in  the  duchy 
of  Ferrara,  who  was  very  earned  to  have  Guido  fettle 
in  the  monaftery  of  that  place;  to  which  invitation  it 
feems  he  yielded,  being,  as  he  fays,  defirous  of  rend:r- 
ing  fo  great  a  monaftery  ftill  more  famous  by  his  ftudies 
there. 

Here  it  was  that  he  compofed  a  tradf  on  mufic,  en¬ 
titled  Micrologics,  i.  e.  “  a  fhort  difeourfe  ;”  which  he 
dedicated  to  Theobald  bifhop  of  Arezzo  ;  and  finifhed, 
as  he  himfelf  at  the  end  of  it  tells  us,  under  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  John  XX.  and  in#  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 
Voflius  fpeaks  alfo  of  another  mufical  treatife  written  by 
him,  and  dedicated  to  the  fame  perfon. 

Mod  of  the  authors  who  have  taken  occafion  to 


mention  Guido,  fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  containing 
the  fun  of  his  doctrine  ;  but  it  is  in  a  fmall  tradf,  en¬ 
titled  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  that  his  de¬ 
claration  of  his  ufe  of  the  fyllables,  with  their  feveral 
mutations,  and  in  fliort  his  whole  dodlrine  of  folmi- 
fetion,  is  to  be  found.  This  trad!  makes  part  of  an 


epiftle  to  a  very  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Guido,  Aretin. 

whom  he  addreffes  thus,  “  Bealiffimo  atque  dulciflimo  ' - v - 

fratri  Michaeli  ;”  at  whofe  requeft  the  trad!  itfelf  feems 
to  have  been  compofed. 

Whether  Guido  was  the  author  of  any  other  tradts, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine.  It  nowhere  appears  that  any 
of  his  works  were  ever  printed,  except  that  Baronius, 
in  his  Annales  Ecclejiaftici,  tom.  xi.  p.  73.  has  given 
at  length  the  epiftle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael  of 
Pompofa,  and  that  to  Theobald  bifhop  of  Arezzo,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Micrologus  :  and  yet  the  writers  on  mufic 
fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  of  a  book  in  the  hands  of 
every  one.  Martini  cites  feveral  manuferipts  of  Gui¬ 
do;  namely,  two  in  the  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan, 
the  one  written  about  the  twelfth  century,  the  otln  r 
lefs  ancient ;  another  among  the  archives  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  of  Piftoja,  a  city  in  Tulcany  ;  and  a  third  in  the 
Medico-Laurenziano  library  at  Florence,  of  the  15th 
century  ;  thefe  are  clearly  the  Micrologus.  Of  the 
epiftle  to  Michael  of  Pompofa,  together  with  the  Ar- 
gumenturn  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  he  mentions  only 
one,  which  he  fays  is  foroewhere  at  Ratilbon.  Of  the 
feveral  tracls  above  mentioned,  the  laft  excepted,  a 
manufeript  is  extant  in  the  library  of  Baliol  college  in 
Oxford.  Several  fragments  of  the  two  firft,  in  one 
volume,  are  alfo  among  the  Harleian  manuferipts  now 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  N°  3199  ;  but  fo  very  much 
mutilated,  that  they  afford  but  fmall  fatisfadlion  to  a 
curious  inquirer. 

Aretin,  Leonard,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of 
the  15th  century,  was  fccretary  to  the  republic  of 
Florence,  and  tranftated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
fome  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  and  Ariftotle’s  Ethics  : 
he  alfo  compofed  three  books  of  the  Punic  war,  that 
may  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  thofe  wanting  in  Livy  ; 
the  hiftory  of  the  tranfadlions  in  Italy  during  his  time; 
that  of  ancient  Greece  ;  that  of  the  Goths  ;  that  of  the 
republic  of  Florence;  and  many  other  books.  He  died 
in  J443>  aged  74- 

Aretin,  Francis,  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He  tranftated 
into  Latin  the  Commentaries  of  St  Chryfoftom  upon 
St  John,  and  about  20  homilies  of  the  fame  father  ; 
he  alfo  tranftated  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  into  Latin, 
and  wrote  a  treatife  De  balneis  Puteolanis.  He  ftudied 
at  Sienna,  about  the  year  1443  ;  and  afterwards  taught 
law  there  with  fuch  reputation,  that  they  called  him 
the  Prince  of  Subtleties,  and  his  wit  became  a  proverb. 

He  difplayed  his  talents  chiefly  in  difputes,  in  which 
nobody  could  withftand  him.  He  gave  his  opinions 
in  law  with  fo  much  confidence,  as  to  affure  thofe  who 
confulted  him  that  they  fhould  carry  their  caufe  :  nor 
did  experience  contradi6l  him  ;  for  it  was  a  common 
faying  at  the  bar,  fuch  a  caufe  has  been  condemned 
by  Aretin,  it  mull  therefore  be  loft.  He  taught  alfo 
in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  and  in  that  of  Ferrara.  He 
was  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  but 
did  not  flay  here  long  ;  for  he  foon  perceived  that  the 
great  hopes  which  he  had  built  upon  his  reputation 
would  come  to  nothing.  This  pope,  however,  de¬ 
clared  he  would  have  given  him  a  cardinal’s  hat,  had 
he  not  thought  he  fhould  have  done  a  public  injury  by 
depriving  the  youth  of  fuch  an  excellent  profeffor. 

When  old  age  would  not  permit  him  to  go  through 
the  duties  of  his  office,  they  difpenfed  with  his  reading 

of 
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Aretin,  of  le£lures,  and  his  falary  was  continued.  He  conti- 
Aretologi.  nUed,  however,  fometimes  to  mount  the  chair  5  and 
•  '  although  his  leisures  had  now  but  little  fpirit  in  them, 

yet  he  had  Hill  many  hearers  on  account  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  One  day  when  the  ftudents  were  gone  to  fome 
public  (hows,  there  were  but  40  perfons  in  his  audi¬ 
tory  ;  which  fo  mortified  him,  that  he  threw  away  his 
book  :  and  crying  out,  “  Aretin  fhall  never  explain 
law  to  a  few  perfons,”  retired  in  a  paflion,  and  would 
teach  no  more.  He  was  fevere  in  his  temper,  and 
never  kept  a  fervant  longer  than  a  month  or  two  ;  for 
it  vras  a  maxim  of  his,  “  that  new-hired  fervants  al¬ 
ways  ferved  belt.”  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
knight,  and  fpent  all  his  life  in  celibacy  ;  and  his  way 
of  living  was  fo  parfimonious,  that  he  was  thereby  en¬ 
abled  to  amafs  a  great  deal  of  wealth.  He  had  de- 
figned  this  wealth  for  the  maintenance  of  a  college  ; 
but  he  altered  his  refolution,  and  left  it  to  his  rela¬ 
tions. 

Aretin  Peter,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  who  lived  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  was  famous  for  his  fatirical 
writings  ;  and  was  fo  bold  as  to  carry  his  inve&ives 
even  againft  fovereigns,  and  from  thence  got  the  title 
of  the  Scourge  of  Princes.  Francis  I.  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  mod  of  the  princes  of  Italy,  feveral  cardi¬ 
nals,  and  many  noblemen,  courted  his  friendfiiip  by 
prefents,  either  becaufe  they  liked  his  compofitions,  or 
perhaps  from  an  apprehenfion  of  falling  under  the  laflr 
of  his  fatire.  Aretin  became  thereupon  fo  infolent, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  got  a  medal  (truck,  on  one  fide 
of  which  he  is  reprefented  with  thefe  words,  il  D1V1NO 
ARETINO  ;  and  on  the  reverfe,  fitting  upon  a  throne, 
receiving  the  prefents  of  princes,  with  thefe  words, 
I  PRINCIPI  TRIBUTATI  DA  POPOLI,  TRIBUTANO  IL 
SERVIDO  LORO.  Some  imagine  that  he  gave  himfelf 
the  title  of  Divine ,  fignifying  thereby  that  he  perform¬ 
ed  the  funftions  of  a  god  upon  earth,  by  the  thunder¬ 
bolts  with  which  he  (truck  the  heads  of  the  higheft 
perfonages.  He  ufed  to  boaft,  that  his  lampoons  did 
more  fervice  to  the  world  than  fermons  ;  and  it  was 
faid  of  him,  that  he  had  fubjedted  more  princes  by  his 
pen  than  the  greateft  had  ever  done  by  their  arms. 
Aretin  wrote  many  irreligious  and  obfeene  pieces  ;  fuch 
are  his  dialogues,  which  were  called  Ragionamenti. 
There  is  likewife  imputed  to  him  another  very  obfeene 
performance,  De  omnibus  Veneris  fchematibus.  “  It 
*  Origin  de  was  about  the  year  1525  (fays  Mr  Chevillier*)  that 
DmPp'n'-  Julio  Romano,  the  mod  famous  painter  of  Italy,  infti- 
rparis,  gated  by  the  enemy  of  the  falvation  of  mankind,  in- 

p.  224.  vented  drawings  to  engrave  20  plates;  the  fubje&s  are 

fo  immodeft  that  I  dare  only  name  them.  Peter  Are¬ 
tin  compofed  fonnets  for  each  figure.  George  Vafari, 
who  relates  this  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  fays,  he 
does  not  know  which  would  be  the  greateft  impurity, 
to  caft  one’s  eyes  upon  the  drawings  of  Julio,  or  to 
dip  into  the  verfes  of  Aretin.”  Some  fay  that  Aretin 
changed  his  libertine  principles  ;  but  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  he  compofed  feveral  pieces  of  de¬ 
votion.  He  wrote  a  paraphrafe  on  the  penitential 
pfalms,  and  another  on  Genefis ;  he  wrote  alfo  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  St  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  and  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  author 
likewife  of  fome  comedies.  He  died  in  the  year  1  c  c6 
at  the  age  of  65. 

ARETOLOGI,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  philofo- 


phers,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic  or  Stoic  tribe,  who  having  Arezzo 
no  fchool  or  difciples  of  their  own,  haunted  the  tables  |j 
of  great  men,  and  entertained  them  in  their  banquets  Argtia. 
with  difputations  on  virtue,  vice,  and  other  popular 
topics.  Thefe  are  fometimes  alfo  denominated  Circula- 
tores  Philofophi.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  ug-m,  virtue,  and  Xcyos,  difeourfe.  Some 
authors  choofe  to  derive  the  word  from  gratus , 

“  agreeable;”  and  define  Aretologi,  by  perfons  who 
drive  to  divert  and  entertain  their  audience  with  jokes 
and  pleafant  tales ;  which  latter  feeras  the  more  natural 
explication. 

AREZZO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  feated  in 
the  territory  of  Florence,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  that 
overlooks  the  neighbouring  plain,  between  the  Citta  di 
Caftelli  and  Florence.  It  is  an  ancient  city  and  a  bi- 
(hop’s  fee  ;  and  was  famous  for  a  kind  of  earthen  ware 
much  efteemed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  greatly  fallen 
to  decay  when  Cofmo  de  Medicis  took  it  under  his 
protection  ;  fince  which  it  has  been  recovering  gradu¬ 
ally.  It  is  famed  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Mecae- 
nas.  E.  Long.  12.  2.  N.  Lat.  43.  27. 

ARGEA,  or  Argei,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thirty 
human  figures  made  of  ru(hes,  thrown  annually  by  the 
priefts  or  veftals  into  the  Tiber,  on  the  day  of  the  idc3 
of  May. — Plutarch,  in  his  Roman  Queftions,  inquires 
why  they  are  called  Argea.  There  are  two  reafons 
affigned.  1  he  firft,  that  the  barbarous  nations  who 
firit  inhabited  thefe  parts  caft  all  the  Greeks  they  could 
meet  with  into  the  Tiber  :  for  Argians  was  a  common 
name  for  all  Grecians :  but  that  Hercules  perfuaded 
them  to  quit  fo  inhuman  a  practice,  and  to  purge 
therufelves  of  the  crime  by  inftituting  this  folemnity. 

The  fecond,  that  Evander,  an  Arcadian,  and  a  fworn 
enemy  of  the  Argians,  to  perpetuate  that  enmity  to 
his  pofterity,  ordered  the  figures  of  Argians  to  be  thus 
caft  into  the  river. 

ARGEI  A,  or  Argolis,  a  diftricl  of  Peloponnefirs, 
fituated  between  Arcadia  to  the  weft,  the  Egean  fea 
to  the  eaft,  Laconia  and  the  Sinus  Argolicus  to  the 
fouth,  and  to  the  north  the  territory  of  Corinth  and 
the  Sinus  Saronicus  (Livy,  Ptolemy)  ;  fo  called  from 
Argos,  the  capital :  Now  Romania  di  Morea. 

By  the  Greeks  the  people  were  called  rdrgeii,  from 
Argi  or  Argos ;  by  the  Romans,  Argivi,  Argives. 

They  were  a  colony  who  migrated,  it  is  faid,  from 
Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Inachus.  Polemon 
and  Ptolemy  Mendefius,  ancient  Greek  writers,  in¬ 
form  us,  that  Inachus  was  contemporary  with  Amofis, 
who  demoliftied  Avaris,  and  expelled  the  (hepherds 
out  of  Egypt.  If,  with  fome  learned  chronologers, 
we  fuppofe  Inachus  to  have  begun  to  reform  the  Ar¬ 
gives  B.  C.  1856,  and  to  have  died  B.  C.  1808,  he 
mull  have  been  coeval  with  Amofis,  who  reigned  in 
Upper  Egypt  15  years  before  the  expulfion  of  the 
(hepherds,  and  10  years  after  that  event,  which  hap¬ 
pened  B.  C.  1806.  Inachus  was  ftyled  the  Son  of  the 
Ocean,  becaufe  his  origin  was  not  known,  or  becaufe 
he  had  come  by  fea  into  Greece.  Before  his  arrival 
the  inhabitants  were  rude  and  barbarous.  Thefe  he 
united  and  civilized,  and  inftru6led  in  various  arts. 

His  fon  Phoroneus  inftituted  the  laws  of  government ; 
and,  on  that  account,  has  been  called  the  firfl  kim*  in 
Argos,  the  firjl  of  men,  and  the  father  of  mortals.  The 
family  of  Inachus,  after  having  kept  poifeftion  of  the 
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Arge'ia  throne  347  /ears,  were  expelled  by  Danaus,  who  ar¬ 
il  rived  B.  C.  1509  with  a  colony  from  Canaan.  Acri- 
Argentaria.  the  king  of  Argos,  died  B.  C.  1313;  and 
y'"  was  fucceeded  by  Perfeus,  his  grandfon,  who  tiansfer- 
red  the  feat  of  government  to  Mycenae,  544  years 
from  the  firft  year  of  Inachns,  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
II.  king  of  Athens,  and  about  the  time  when  Pelops 
the  fon  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia,  having  been 
compelled  by  Ilus  to  leave  his  native  country,  came 
into  Greece  with  great  wealth,  and  acquired  fupreme 
power  in  the  region  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
In  the  37th  year  of  Eurylfheus,  grandfon  of  Perfeus, 
the  Argonautic  expedition  happened,  i.  e.  B.  C.  1224. 
This  unjuft  and  tyrannical  prince  had  affigned  to  Her¬ 
cules  his  talks;  and,  after  the  death  of  that  hero,  he 
banifhed  all  his  children.  Thefe  were  the  Heraclidae 
who  fled  to.  Athens  for  prcte&ion,  and  who  returned 
to  Peloponnefus  50  years  after  the  deftruffion  of  Troy. 
In  the  reign  of  Agamemnon,  the  Trojan  war  com¬ 
menced,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  vigour  during  the 
fpace  of  ten  years.  In  the  year  B.  C,  1184,  Troy  was 
taken,  and  the  war  was  concluded.  Scarcely  had  the 
Grecians  fettled  in  their  own  country  after  their  return 
from  this  dangerous  expedition,  when  the  pofterity  of 
Hercules  invaded  Peloponnefus,  took  poffeffion  of  it, 
and  divided  it  among  themfelves.  Here  the  kingdom 
of  Mycenae  ended,  and  that  of  Sparta  was  eftablifhed 
on  its  ruins.  See  Sparta. 

A.RGEMONE,  Prickly  Poppy.  See  Botany 
Index. 

-  ARGENCES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Nor¬ 

mandy,  now  the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  river 
Meance.  W.  Long.  0.  10.  N.  Lat.  49.  15. 

ARGENT,  the  common  French  word  for  Jilver , 
of  which  metal  all  white  fields  or  charges  are  fuppofed 
to  confift.  Argent  of  itfelf  is  ufed  in  heraldry  to  fig- 
nify  purity,  innocence,  beauty,  and  gentlenefs ;  and, 
according  to  G.  Leigh,  if  it  is  compounded  with 

Gul.  ")  „  fboldnefs; 

Azu.  |  de  |  courtefy  ; 

Ver-  {  v*rtue  ; 

Pur.  |  13  |  favour ; 

Sab.  J  ^fteligion  ; 

ARGENT  AC,  a  toivn  of  France,  in  the  Limofin, 
en  the  river  Dordogne.  E.  Long.  2.  3.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

ARGENT  AN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Orne,  and  in  the  diocefe  of  the  Seez.  It  is 
feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orne,  and  has  a  confiderable 
trade  in  lace.  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  54. 

ARGENTARIA,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  thought 
to  Hand  in  the  place  where  the  city  Colmar  now  Hands. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a  great  viflory  gained  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Gratian  over  the  Lentienfes,  in  the  month  of 
May,  A,  D.  378.  The  Romans  being  but  few  in 
number,  were  at  firft  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  give 
ground  ;  but  foon  returning  to  the  charge,  they  gain¬ 
ed  in  the  end  a  complete  vidiory.  Thirty  thoufand  of 
the  barbarians,  and  among  the  reft  their  king  Triarius, 
were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  all  the  reft,  except  joco, 
taken  prifoners. 

Argentaria  Creta ,  pure  white  earth,  found  in 
Prufiia,  and  muen  efteemed  for  cleaning  plate. 
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ARGENT ARIUS  is  frequently  ufed  in  Roman  Ar<wnt2- 
writ.ers  for  a  money-changer  or  banker.  The  argen-  rius 
tarii  were  moneyed  people,  who  made  a  profit  either  oy  II 
the  changing,  or  lending  of  money  at  interelf.  Theie  Argentuni- 
had  their  taberrue ,  or  oftices,  in  the  forum  Romanum,  ~r~  ' 

built  there  a.,  early  as  the  reign  of  L.  Tarqumius  Pritcus. 

1  he  argentarii  and  iceneratores  were  much  hated  on  ac¬ 
count  ot  their  covetoufnefs  and  extortion. 

ARGEN  1  A  I  Imilites,  in  antiquity.  Livy,  lib.vi. 
fpeaks  of  argentati  mi/ites ,  as  diftinguifhed  from  aural/, 

Aquinas  fuppofes  theie  to  have  been  limilar  to  the  argy. 
raipides  and  chryfalpides;  but  the  deferiptions  do  not 
quadrate.  Livy  only  reprefenls  the  argentati  as  clothed 
in  white  linen  coats. 

ARGEN  1 EU1L,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Seine,  five  miles  north-weft  of  Paris. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  with  fine  vineyards.  In 
the  environs  are  quarries  of  ltucco.  In  the  Benedidine 
priory  they  pretend  to  have  the  feamlels  coat  ot  Chrilb 
E.  Long.  2.  28.  N.  Lat.  48.  52. 

ARGEN  HERE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Archipela¬ 
go,  near  Milo.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  compafs  ;  and 
is  full  of  barren  mountains,  producing  nothing  but  bar¬ 
ley,  cotton,  and  a  few  grapes  fit  only  for  eating.  The 
barley  and  cotton  are  fown  round  the  only  village  there 
is  in  the  ifland.  R  he  ladies  are  handlome  enough,  have 
no  other  employment  but  making  cotton  blockings, 
and  take  up  with  the  faiiors,  who  put  into  the  port. 

The  men  ail  ufe  the  fea,  and  in  time  become  good  pi¬ 
lots.  They  have  very  little  religion,  are  very  igno¬ 
rant,  and  of  very  bad  morals.  Juftice  is  adminiltered 
by  an  itinerant  cadi,  who  is  fometimes  the  only  Muf- 
fulman  in  the  whole  ifland.  I  he  only  article  relating 
to  natural  hillory  is  the  terra  cimolia  fo  highly  eftteiA- 
ed  by  the  ancients;  it  is  a  kind  of  white  chalk,  which 
is  very  heavy,  without  talfe,  and  crumbles  eafiiy  : 
they  ufe  it  in  walking  linen.  E.  Long.  23.  10.  N.  Lat. 

36-  50. 

ARGENTINA.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

ARGENTINES,  a  deity  worfhipped  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  god  of  filver  coin  ;  as  ALfculanus,  whom 
they  made  his  father,  was  the  god  of  brafs  money, 
which  was  in  ufe  before  filver. 

ARGEN  ION,  a  town  and  county  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Indre,  divided  into  two  by  the  river 
Creufe.  Here  was  formerly  a  caftle  ;  but  it  was  de- 
moliihed  by  Lewis  XIV.  E.  Long.  1.  38.  N.  Lat. 

4°.  30. 

ARGENTORA,  Argentina,  (Notitiae)  ;  Argento- 
ratum,  ( Ptolemy)  ;  Argentoraius ,  (Ammian)  ;  a  city 
of  the  Tribocci  ;  one  of  the  fifty  forts  built  by  Drufus 
on  the  Rhine,  (Floru«)  :  an  appellation  formed  by  the 
Romans  from  the  German,  Argen  Straffen  or  Straten 
“  unl'afe  roads  for  travellers,”  from  the  marauding  par¬ 
ties  of  the  garrifons  that  infefted  the  roads.  Now  Straf- 
burg,  in  Lower  Alface,  on  the  rivulet  Ill,  near  the 
Rhine.  E.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  48.  38. 

ARGENTUM  album,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  filver 
coin,  or  pieces  of  bullion  that  anciently  palled  for  mo¬ 
ney.  By  Doomfday  tenure,  fome  rents  to  the  king 
were  paid  in  argento  albo,  common  filver  pieces  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  other  rents  in  libris  urfts  et  penfalis,  in  metal  of 
full  weight  and  purity  :  in  the  next  age,  that  rent 
which  was  paid  jn  mon^y,  was- called  blanch  fearm , 

and 
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Arjentum  and  afterwards  wlr/e  rent ;  and  what  was  paid  in  pro- 
11  vilion-,  was  termed  black  mail. 

Argonau-  Argentum  Dei ,  God's  penny ,  anciently  fignified 
.  tlc'  .  earned  money,  or  money  given  to  bind  a  bargain ;  in 
fome  places  called  erles ,  or  arles ,  and  by  the  civilians 
and  canonists,  arrhce.  Et  cepit  dc  prcediclo  Henrico  tres 
denarios  de  argenti  Dei  pros  manibus. 

Argentum  Mujivum  is  a  mafs  confiding  of  filver- 
like  flakes,  ufed  for  the  colouring  of  plafter  figures,  and 
for  other  purpofes,  as  pigment.  It  confifts  of  an  amal¬ 
gam  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  bifmuth,  and  mercury.  It  is 
to  be  mixed  with  white  of  eggs,  or  fpirit  varnilh,  and 
then  applied  to  the  intended  work,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  burnithed. 

Argentum  Vivum,  Mercury  or  ^ 'uickfl/ver .  See 
Mercury,  and  Chemistry  Index. 

ARGESTES,  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  wind 
which  blows  from  that  quarter  of  the  horizon,  which  is 
750  from  the  fout'n  and  weftward.  Ricciolus  ufes  the 
term  to  denote  the  wind  which  blows  at  22°  30'  from 
the  weft  toward.^  the  north,  coinciding  with  that  which 
is  otherwife  called  wefl-north-wefl. 

ARGIL,  in  Ornithology ,  a  lpecies  of  ardea.  See 
Ardea,  Ornithology  Index. 

ARG1LLA,  Clay,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Clay. 

ARGIVI,  or  Argeii,  the  people  of  Argeia  or  Ar- 
golis.  See  ARGEIA. 

ARGO,  in  antiquity,  a  Ihip  or  veffcl  celebrated  a- 
mong  the  poets;  being  that  wherein  the  Arganau's,  of 
whom  Jafon  was  the  chief,  made  their  expedition  in  quell 
of  the  golden  fleece.  Jalon  having  happily  accomplilh- 
ed  his  enterprife,  confecrated  the  fhip  Argo  to  Nep¬ 
tune  ;  or,  a-  others  fay,  to  Minerva,  in  the  ifthmus  of 
Corinth  ;  where,  they  add,  it  did  not  remain  long  be¬ 
fore  it  was  tranflated  into  heaven,  and  made  a  confttlla- 
tion.  The  generality  oi  aiuhors  reprefent  the  ih:p  Ar¬ 
go  as  of  a  long  make,  refemofing  the  modern  galleys  ; 
and  furnilked  with  thirty  benches  of  rowers.  It  could 
not,  however,  be  of  any  great  bulk,  fince  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  were  able  to  carry  it  on  their  backs  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Adriatic  fea. 

Argo  Navis ,  the  Ship  ■Irgo,  in  Aflronomt/ ,  is  a  con- 
ftellation  in  the  fouthern  hemilp  er. ,  whole  liars  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  45  ;  in  Tycho’s  1 1  ;  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  and  Sharp’s  Appendix,  64. 

ARGOB,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  canton  lying 
beyond  Jordan,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaff  b,  and  in 
the  country  of  Balkan,  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  on  the 
other  fide  of  Jordan.  In  the  region  of  Argob  there 
were  fixty  cities,  called  Bujban-havoih  jair ,  which  had 
very  high  walls  and  ftrong  gates,  without  reckoning 
many  villages  and  hamlets  which  were  not  enclofed, 
Deut.  iii.  4.  14.  and  1  Kings  iv.  13.  But  Aigoh  was 
more  particularly  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
region  of  Argob,  which  Eufebius  fays  was  15  milts 
weft  from  Gerafa. 

ARGONAUT  A.  See  Conchology  Index. 

ARGONAU TIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts. 

The  Argonautic  expedition  is  one  of  the  greateft 
epochas  or  periods  of  hiftory  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
endeavours  to  fettle,  and  from  thence  to  rectify  the 
ancient  chronology.  This  he  fhows,  by  feveral  au¬ 
thorities,  to  have  been  one  generation  or  about  30 


years  earlier  than  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  43  years  la-  Argonau- 
ter  than  the  death  of  Solomon.  See  CHRONOLOGY.  tica. 

Dr  Bryant,  however,  rejedls  the  hiftory  of  the  Ar-  Argonauts, 
gonautic  expedition  as  a  Grecian  fable,  founded  indeed  v 
on  a  tradition  derived  from  Egypt,  and  ultimately  re¬ 
ferring  to  Noah’s  prefervation,  &c.  in  the  ark.  But 
although  we  are  not  to  believe  all  the  romantic  ftories- 
which  poets,  and  even  fome  grave  hiftorians,  have 
told  us  of  thefe  famous  adventurers,  yet  it  feems  un- 
reafonable  to  diferedit  entirely  the  Argonautic  expedi¬ 
tion.  See  Argonauts. 

ARGONAUTIC  A,  in  literary  hiftory,  denotes 
poems  on  the  fubjedl  and  expeditions  of  the  Argonauts. 

We  have  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus  in  epic  verfe, 
publilhed  by  H.  Stephens  ;  the  Argonauticon  of  Vale¬ 
rius  Flaccus,  in  eight  books  of  Latin  heroics,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Apollonius,  with  refpedt  to  which  Burman 
obferves  that  the  imitator  has  often  furpafled  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  an  he¬ 
roic  poem,  confiding  of  four  books,  opus,  as  Quintilian 
calls  it,  non  contemnendurn. 

ARGONAUTS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  illuf- 
trious  Greeks,  who  embarked  along  with  Jafon,  in  the 
Ihip  Argo,  from  Colchis,  with  a  defign  to  obtain  the 
golden  fleece. 

The  occafion  of  this  expedition  is  thus  reprefented  bv 
Greek  writers.  Phryxus,  flying  with  his  filler  Helle 
from  the  rage  of  their  ilepmother  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmu1-,  went  on  board  a  Ihip,  whofe  enfign  was  a  gol¬ 
den  ram,  and  failed  to  Colchis,  (now  Mingrelia,  part 
of  Georgia).  Helle  was  drowned  by  the  way,  in 
that  fea  which  from  her  was  called  the  He/lefpont ,  now 
the  Dardanelles.  This,  according  to  fome,  was  the 
ground  of  the  poetical  fable,  that  a  ram  with  a  golden 
fleece  fwam  away  with  them  to  Colchis;  and  that  the 
Argonauts  undertook  their  famed  expedition,  in  order 
to  find  that  fleece.  But  Strabo  and  Arrian  inform  us, 
that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  Colchians  to  collect  gold 
on  Mount  Caucafus  by  extending  fleeces  acrofs  the  beds 
of  the  torrents  ;  and  as  the  water  palled,  the  metallic 
particles  remained  entangled  in  the  wool :  hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  hiftorians,  the  adventure  was  named 
the  expedition  of  the  golden  fleece.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
thinks  that  this  expedition  was  really  an  embafly  fent 
by  the  Greeks,  during  the  inteftine  divifions  of  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Amenopliis,  to  perfuade  the  nations  up¬ 
on  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean 
fea*,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  fhaking  off  the  yoke 
of  Egypt,  which  Sefoftris  had  laid  upon  them ;  and 
that  fetching  the  golden  fleece,  was  only  a  pretence 
to  cover  their  true  defign. 

But  the  moll  judici«us  and  fatisfa£lorv  account  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition  feems  to  be  that  given  by 
Dr  Gillies  in  his  hiftory  of  Greece.  “  The  northern 
dillrifts  of  ThelTalv  being  peculiarly  expofed  to  the 
dangerous  fury  of  invaders,  tifc  petty  princes  of  that 
province  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual 
defence.  They  affembled  in  fpring  and  autumn  at 
Thermopylae,  a  place  afterwards  fo  illullrious,  and 
then  governed  by  Amphi£lyon,  a  defeendant  of  Deu¬ 
calion,  whofe  name  is  immortalized  in  the  Amphifty- 
onic  council.  The  advantages  which  the  confederates 
derived  from  this  meafure,  were  foon  perceived  by 
their  neighbours.  The  central  llates  gradually  acced¬ 
ed 
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Argonauts,  ed  to  their  alliance ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
'  century  before  Chrift,  Acrifius  king  of  Argos,  and 
other  princes  of  Peloponnefus,  were  allowed  to  lhare 
the  benefits  and  fecurity  of  this  ufeful  affociation.  See 
Amphictyons. 

“  After  this  event,  the  Amphi&yons  appear  to  have 
long  confined  themfelves  to  the  original  purpofe  of 
their  inflitution.  The  dates,  whofe  meafures  were  di¬ 
rected  by  this  affembly,  found  fufficient  occupation  in 
defending  their  own  territories  ;  and  near  a  century 
elapfed,  before  they  undertook,  by  common  confent, 
any  diftant  expedition.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expeCted 
that  their  reftlefs  activity  could  always  be  exhaulted  in 
defenfive  war.  The  eftablifmnent  of  the  AmphiCtyons 
brought  together  the  chiefs  molt  diftingui(hed  by  birth 
and  bravery.  Glory  and  emulation  prompted  them  to 
arms,  and  revenge  diredted  thofe  arms  againft  the  bar¬ 
barians.  Jafon,  Admetus,  and  other  chieftains  of  Thef- 
faly,  having  equipped  a  fmall  fleet  in  the  neighbouring 
harbour  of  Iolcus,  and  particularly  the  (hip  Argo  of 
fuperior  fize  and  conftruflion  to  any  before  known, 
were  animated  with  a  defire  to  vifit  foreign  lands,  to 
plant  colonies  in  thofe  parts  of  them  that  appeared 
molt  delightful,  and  to  retort  on  their  inhabitants  the 
injuries  which  Greece  had  differed  from  Grangers.  The 
princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  fpirited 
defign  over  the  central  and  fouthern  provinces,  the 
ftandard  of  enterprile  and  glory  was  fpeedily  furround- 
ed  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth,  who  eagerly 
embraced  this  honourable  opportunity  to  fignalrze  their 
manly  valour.  Peleus,  Tydeus,  Telamon,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  fathers  of  thofe  heroic  chiefs  who  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  age  (hone  with  diftinguilhed  luftre  in  the  plains 
of  Troy,  are  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts.  They  wTere  accompanied  by  the  chofen  war¬ 
riors,  and  by  the  venerable  prophets,  of  their  refpeflive 
tribes  ;  by  an  Efculapius,  the  admired  father  of  the 
healing  art  ;  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus,  whofe  fublime 
genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing  feries  of 
their  adventures. 

“  Thefe  adventures,  however,  have  been  too  much 
adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the  proper  fub- 
jeft  of  hiftorical  compofition.  The  defigns  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  are  veiled  under  the  allegorical,  or  at  leaft 
doubtful,  phrafe,  of  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece  y  which, 
though  eafily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Euxine  ex¬ 
tended  fleeces  of  wool,  in  order  to  collect  the  golden 
particles  which  were  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from 
Mount  Caucafus,  is  yet  defcribed  in  fuch  various  lan¬ 
guage  by  ancient  writers,  that  almoft  every  modern 
who  examines  the  fubjefl,  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to 
offer,  by  way  of  explanation,  fome  new  conjecture  of 
his  own.  But  in  oppofition  to  the  tnoft  approved  of 
thefe  conjectures,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
voyage  to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
eftablifh  extenfive  plans  of  commerce,  or  to  fearch  for 
mines  of  gold,  far  lefs  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of 
converting  other  fubftances  into  that  precious  metal  ; 
all  fuch  motives  expreffing  a  degree  of  fpeculation  and 
refinement  unknown  in  that  age  to  the  gallant  but  un- 
inftruCled  youth  of  Theffaly.  The  real  object  of  the 
expedition  may  be  difcovered  by  its  confequences. 
ihe  Argonauts  fought,  conquered,  and  plundered  ; 
they  fettled  a  colony  on  the  ffiores  of  the  Euxine  ; 
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and  carried  into  Greece  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Col¬ 
chis,  the  celebrated  Medea,  a  princefs  of  Egyptian 
extraftion,  whofe  crimes  and  enchantments  are  con¬ 
demned  to  eternal  infamy  in  the  immortal  lines  of  Eu¬ 
ripides.” 

Argonauts  of  St  Nicholas ,  w’as  the  name  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  order  inftituted  by  Charles  III.  king  of  Naples, 
in  the  year  1382,  for  the  advancement  of  navigation, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  merely  for  preferving  amity  among  the 
nobles.  They  wore  a  collar  of  (hells,  enclofed  in  a  filver 
crefcent,  whence  hung  a  ffiip,  with  this  device,  Non  cre¬ 
do  tempori,  “  I  do  not  truft  time.”  Hence  thefe  Ar¬ 
gonaut  knights  came  to  be  called  knights  of  the  Jhel'l. 
They  received  the  order  of  St  Bafil,  archbilhop  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  and  held  their  affemblies  in  the  church  of  St  Ni¬ 
cholas,  their  patron. 

ARGOPHYLLUM,  White-lea?  ( Forfl .  Nov. 
Gen.)  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  capfule  is  trilccu- 
lar ;  the  neClarium  is  pyramidal,  pentagonous,  and  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  ni- 
tidum  or  gloffy,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia.  This  ge¬ 
nus  has  great  affinity  with  the  ivy  ;  but  differs  in  the 
neClarium,  and  perhaps  in  the  fruit. 

ARGOS,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnefus;  from 
Argos,  one  of  the  kings,  (Homer,  Strabo). 

Argos,  the  capital,  and  an  inland  town,  of  Argo- 
lis  or  Argeia.  It  had  different  furnames ;  as  Acliai- 
cum,  from  the  country,  or  an  ancient  people,  (Homer)  5 
Hippium,  from  its  breed  of  horfes ;  and  Inachium , 
from  the  river  Inachus,  which  runs  by,  or  from  Ina- 
chus  the  founder  of  the  kingdom,  whofe  name  was  al- 
fo  given  to  the  river.  The  Argives  related,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  river  gods  who  adjudged  the  country 
to  Juno,  when  (he  contended  for  it  with  Neptune, 
which  deity  in  return  made  their  water  to  vanifli  ;  the 
reafon  why  the  Inachus  flowed  only  after  rain,  and 
was  dry  in  fummer.  The  fource  was  a  fpring,  not  co¬ 
pious,  on  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  and  the  river  ferved 
there  as  a  boundary  between  the  Argives  and  Manti- 
neans. 

Ancient  Argos  flood  chiefly  on  a  flat.  The  fprings 
were  near  the  furface  ;  and  it  abounded  in  wells,  which 
were  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  daughters  of 
Danaus.  This  early  perfonage  lived  in  the  acropolis 
or  citadel,  which  was  named  Lariffa,  and  accounted 
moderately  ftrong.  On  the  afcent  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  ridge,  which  in  the  fecond  century  con¬ 
tinued  the  feat  of  an  oracle.  The  woman  who  pro- 
pheficd  was  debarred  from  commerce  with  the  male 
fex.  A  lamb  was  facrificed  in  the  night  monthly; 
when,  on  tailing  of  the  blood,  (lie  became  poffeffed 
with  the  divinity.  Farther  on  was  a  ftadium,  where 
the  Argives  celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Nernean 
Jupiter,  and  Juno.  On  the  top  was  a  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  without  a  roof,  the  ftatue  off  the  pedeftal.  In 
the  temple  of  Minerva  there,  among  other  curious  ar¬ 
ticles,  was  a  wooden  Jupiter,  with  an  eye  more  than 
common,  having  one  in  the  forehead.  This  ftatue,  it 
was  faid,  was  once  placed  in  a  court  of  the  palace  of 
Priam,  who  fled  as  a  fupplrant 'to  the  altar  before  it, 
when  Troy  was  facked.  In  this  city  was  alfo  the  bra¬ 
zen  tower  in  which  Danae,  being  confined  there  by  her 
father,  was  deflowered  by  Jupiter. 

Argos  retains  its  original  name  and  fituation,  (land¬ 
ing 
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ing  neat  the  mountains  which  are  the  boundary  of  the 
plain,  with  Napoli  and  the  fea  in  view  before  it.  The 
Ihining  houfes  are  whitened  with  lime  or  plafter. 
Churches,  mud-built  cottages  and  walls,  with  gardens 
and  open  areas,  are  interlperled,  and  the  town  is  of 
confiderabie  extent.  Above  the  other  buildings  towers 
a  very  handfome  mofque  (haded  with  folemn  cyprefies  ; 
and  behind  is  a  lofty  hill,  brown  and  naked,  of  a  co¬ 
nical  form,  the  fummit  crowned  with  a  neglefted  caftle. 
The  devaftations  of  time  and  war  have  effaced  the  old 
city.  We  look  in  vain  (fays  Mr  Chandler)  for  veftiges 
of  its  numerous  edifices,  the  theatre,  ihe  gymnafium,  the 
temples,  and  monuments,  which  it  once  boafted,  con¬ 
tending  even  with  Athens  in  antiquity  and  in  favours 
conferred  by  the  gods. 

Argos  Amplnlochium,  (Thucydides),  a  city  of  A- 
carnania,  (Scylax,  Pliny)  5  its  territory  Amphilochla  : 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  (Thu¬ 
cydides)  ;  diftant  an  hundred  and  eighty  iladia  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Ambraeia,  (Polybius).  Alfo  called  Ar- 
gia  Amphiloc/iis,  (Mela);  Ampluloci  and  Ampliilochici 
the  people.  (Stephanus).  The  name  is  from  Amphi- 
lochus,  fon  of  Amphiaraus  ;  and  from  Argos,  the  name 
of  his  country,  in  Peloponnefus,  (Thucydides). 

Argos  Hippium.  See  Argos  in  Peloponnefus,  fu- 
pra. 

Argos  Hippium ,  the  ancient  name  of  Arpi  ;  but 
Lampe  is  a  Hill  more  ancient  ;  afterwards  called  Ar- 
gyrippa ,  and  Argippa  ;  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of, 
Diomedes,  on  the  Cerbalus,  (Virgil)  ;  afterwards  a 
large  and  populous  city,  (Livy)  :  A  town  of  Apulia  ; 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  place  called  Arpi. 

Argos  Pelafgicum,  (Homer)  ;  an  appellation  denot¬ 
ing  Theffaly  ;  fo  called  from  the  Pelafgi. 

Argos  Portus,  a  port  of  Tufcany,  (Strabo)  :  now 
Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  north  of  the  ifland  Elba.  E. 
Long.  II.  30.  N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

ARGU1M,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  about 
fixteen  miles  diflant  from  Cape  Blanco,  fituated  in  W, 
Long.  16.  30.  N.  Lat.  20.  20.  It  is  fcarce  two  miles 
in  length  ;  notwithflanding  which,  it  was  a  bone  of 
contention  for  87  years  between  the  Portuguefe,  Dutch, 
Englifh,  and  French  ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  fortune, 
has  at  laft  been  totally  abandoned. 

This  ifland  was  firll  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1444,  when  a  fleet  bound  to  the  eaft  touched  at  Ar- 
guim,  and  from  fome  little  trade  carried  on  with  the 
native',  it  was  imagined  that  a  fettlement  there  might 
be  of  fome  advantage  to  Portugal.  In  confequence  of 
this  opinion,  a  fort  was  erefted  on  the  ifland,  and  the 
Portuguefe  enjoyed  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  it  till 
1638.  At  this  time,  the  Dutch  having  received  a 
minute  account  of  the  condition  of  the  ifland,  refolved 
to  attack  it :  and  accordingly  landed  without  molefta- 
tion  from  the  garrifon,  which  was  too  weak  to  oppofe 
them.  The  Portuguefe,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  great  intrepidity,  and  at  laft  furrendered 
upon  honourable  terms.  The  Dutch  immediately  fet 
about  repairing  the  fortifications,  and  fecuring  it  in 
the  beft  manner  they  could  :  however,  in  1665,  the 
fort  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  heap  of  rubbifh  by  an 
Englifti  fquadron  ;  but  as  the  fortifications  were  total¬ 
ly  deftroyed,  and  only  a  fmall  garrifon  left  there,  it 
was  eafily  retaken  by  the  Dutch  the  next  year.  They 
now  redoubled  their  diligence  in  (Lengthening  the 


ifland,  entering  into  alliance  with  Mooriflr  chiefs,  pro¬ 
curing  a  number  of  families  to  fettle  under  protection 
of  the  fort,  and  giving  extravagant  piices  for  gums, 
in  order  to  monopolize  the  gum  trade.  By  this  means 
the  gum  trade  of  the  French  Senegal  Company  was 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  ;  upon  which  they  fitted  out 
a  fquadron,  difpoffeffed  the  Dutch,  and  had  the  ifland 
finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

Though  the  Dutch  now  feemed  to  be  finally  expel¬ 
led,  they  refolved  not  to  part  fo  eafily  with  fuch  a  va¬ 
luable  fettlement.  Under  pretence  of  being  fubjefts 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  therefore,  they  erefted 
one  of  the  forts  which  had'been  demoliftied,  and  there 
maintained  themielves  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  endea- 
vo'urs  of  the  French  Company  to  difpoffefs  them.  Num- 
berlefs  were  the  memorials,  protefts,  refcripts,  &c. 
which  were  publilhed  on  this  occafion,  till  a  new  war 
in  1701  put  an  end  to  them.  In  1717,  however,  the 
French  Company  having  found  all  their  remonftrances 
ineffectual,  fitted  out  a  new  fquadron  ;  but  this  arma¬ 
ment  did  not  arrive  at  Arguim  before  Feb.  2 6.  1721, 
Tiie  Dutch  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  intrepidity 
and  conduCt  as  had  almoft  baffled  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  French  ;  but  the  latter  having  found  means  to 
draw  off  a  Moorilh  chief  from  his  allegiance,  the  Dutch 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Arguim,  and  retire  to  Por- 
tendic,  where  they  fortified  themfelves,  determining 
to  w&tch  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
fettlement  at  Arguim.  This  was  not  long  wanting, 
by  means  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  garrifon  and  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  Duval  the  French  direClor,  who  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Moors,  was  furprifed,  defeated, 
and  killed  by  them  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
fettlement  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  on 
the  llth  of  January  1722.  In  1723,  the  Dutch  were 
attacked  by  another  French  fquadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Sieur  Riguadiere.  This  gentleman  boaft¬ 
ed  that  the  fort  could  not  hold  out  one  day  ;  but 
though  he  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  get  poffeflion  of  the 
cifterns  which  contained  the  w'ater  of  the  befieged,  he 
was  at  laft  (hamefully  repulfed,  and  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege  with  precipitation.  The  Dutch,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  poffeflion  which  they  had  fo  bravely 
defended  ;  for,  in  1725,  their  fort  was  entirely  demo- 
lifhed  by  the  French  under  Du  Caffe,  and  has  never 
fince  been  rebuilt  by  any  European  nation. 

ARGUMEN  r,  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  an  inference 
drawn  from  premifes,  the  truth  of  which  is  indifputable, 
or  at  leaft  highly  probable.  See  Logic. 

Argument,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  alfo  the 
abridgement  or  heads  of  a  book,  hiftory,  comedy,  chap¬ 
ter,  &c.  See  Syllaeus. 

ARGUMENTATION,  the  aft  of  inventing,  or 
framing  arguments,  of  making  induftions,  and  drawing 
conclufions.  See  Induction,  &c. 

Argumentation,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  deliver¬ 
ing  or  unfolding  of  an  argument. — The  matter  of  ar¬ 
gumentations  is  propofitions  ;  the  form,  their  due  dif- 
pofition,  with  regard  to  one  another,  fo  as  a  conclu¬ 
sion  may  be  drawn  from  them.  See  Enthymeme, 
Proposition,  Ratiocination, Sorites,  Syllogism, 
&c. 

ARGUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  Arif- 
tor,  and  had  1 00  eyes,  50  of  which  were  always  open. 
•Tuno  made  choice  of  him  to  guard  Io,  whom  Jupiter. 

had. 
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Argus-fiiell  had  transformed  into  a  -white  heifer;  but  Jupiter,  pity- 
11  ing  Io  for  being  fo  ciofely  confined,  fent  Mercury,  who, 
withh  is  flute,  charmed  Argos  to  fleep,  fealed  up  his 
.  eyes  with  his  caduceus,  and  then  cut  off  his  head  ;  when 

Juno,  to  reward  his  fidelity,  turned  him  into  a  peacock, 
and  placed  his  eyes  in  his  tail. 

ABGUS-Jbell,  a  fpecies  of  porcelain  (hell,  beautifully 
variegated  with  fpots,  refemblirig  in  fome  meafure  thofe 
in  a  peacock’s  tail. 

ARGUTIAi,  witty  and  acute  fayings,  which  com¬ 
monly  fignify  fomething  further  than  what  their  mere 
words  at  firft  fight feem  to  import.  Writers  on  rhetoric 
fpeak  of  divers  fpecies  of  argutiae,  viz. 

ARGUTIJE  cib  aheno ,  when  fomething  is  faid,  which 
feems  repugnant  either  to  the  nature  and  property  of  a 
tiling,  or  to  common  cuftom,  the  larvs,  &c.  which  yet 
in  reality  is  confident  therewith  ;  or  when  fomething 
is  given  as  a  reafon  of  another,  which  yet  is  not  the  rea- 
fon  of  it.  For  inftance,  Si  Cains  nihil  didicijjet ,  crrajjet 
minus;  again,  Aureum  hoc  fceculum  ejl,  quia  plurimus 
jam  auro  honos  venit. 

Argutice  ab  allujione ,  thofe  wherein  allufion  is  made 
to  fome  hiflory,  fable,  fentence,  proverb  or  the  like  ; 
e.  g.  Multi  umbram  captant  et  carnem  ami t tun t. 

Argutice  a  cornparatis,  when  two  things  are  compared 
together,  which  yet  at  firft  fight  appear  very  different 
from  each  other,  but  fo  as  to  make  a  pretty  kind  of  fi- 
mile  or  difimile  ;  e.  g.  Par  ejl  pauper  nil  cupiens 
principi  omnia  habenti. 

Argutice  a  repugnantibus,  when  two  things  meet  in  a 
fubjedt,  which  yet  regularly  cannot  be  therein  ;  or  when 
two  things  are  oppofed  to  each  other,  yet  the  epithet 
of  the  one  is  attributed  to  the  other,  e.  g.  Dum  tacent 
clamant. 

ARGYLL,  Dukes  of.  See  Campbell. 

ARGYLLSHIRE,  one  of  the  counties  of  Scot¬ 
land,  fuppofed  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
Caledonian  kingdom,  when  the  eaftern  provinces  of 
Scotland  fubmitted  to  the  irrefiftible  power  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  (hires 
of  Perth  and  Dunbarton  ;  on  the  north  by  Invernefs  ; 
on  the  weft  and  fouth  by  the  Irifti  fea  and  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  which  enter  into  various  bays,  founds,  and  in¬ 
lets,  round  the  coaft,  and  form  both  in  the  main  land 
and  the  iflands,  many  fpacious  and  commodious  har¬ 
bours.  This  county  is  fubdivided  into  the  diftridls 
of  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  Argyll  Proper,  Cowal,  and 
Lorn.  Within  the  fame  divifion  are  alfo  compre¬ 
hended  feveral  Hebudian  iflands,  of  which  two  or  three 
are  of  confiderable  extent.  Its  length  from  fouth  to 
north,  between  the  mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  point  of 
Ardnamurchan,  where  it  joins  the  (hire  of  Invernefs, 
is  about  1 14  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  feveral  places, 
including  the  ifles,  is  70.  The  inland  part  of  the 
county  is,  in  fome  meafure,  irregular,  with  an  appen¬ 
dant  triangle. 

Similar  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
-  land,  this  county  prefents  a  very  wild  and  horrid  pro- 
fpedl  of  hills,  rocks,  and  huge  mountains,  piled  upon 
each  other  in  a  ftupendous  and  dreadful  diforder,  bare, 
bleak,  and  barren  to  the  view  ;  or,  at  bed  covered 
with  fhaggy  heath,  which  appears  black  and  dlfmal  to 
the  eye,  except  in  the  fummer,  when  it  is  variegated 
with  an  agreeable  bloom  of  a  purple  colour.  Hence 
lofty  mountains,  deep  glens,  inlets  of  the  fea  entering 


far  into  the  land,  form  the  molt  flriking  features  in  Argyll- 
the  general  afpeft  of  this  country.  Cruacha-Ben  in  Afire, 
this  county  is  one  of  the  loftieft  mountains  in  Scotland  ;  '""’"Y— "■ 
and  where  this  county  meets  the  confines  of  Perth  and 
Dunbarton,  the  mountains  contiguous  to  Ben-Lo- 
mond  are  but  little  inferior  in  height  to  that  moun¬ 
tain.  The  Loch  Fine,  Loch  Etive,  Linnhe  Loch, 
are  inlets  of  the  fea.  The  diftridl  of  Kintyre  enters 
into  the  north  channel,  and  13  almoft  divided  from 
the  main  land  at  the  narrow  ifthmus  of  Tarbat. 

The  diftrift  of  Cowal  is  alfo  nearly  peninfulated  by 
Loch  Long  on  one  fide  and  Loch  Fine  on  the  other. 

The  interior  parts  of  the  county  are  interiperfed  with 
a  great  number  of  fmall  frefh-water  lakes.  A  bar- 
rennefs  of  foil  and  fcanty  vegetation  prevail  chiefly 
on  the  fummits  of  the  great  mountains,  which  exhi¬ 
bits  great  mafles  of  (Ratified  rocks  or  groups  in  a  co¬ 
lumnar  form.  Even  a  number  of  the  glens  are  bar¬ 
ren,  and  afford  little  pafturage,  and  are  covered  in  fe¬ 
veral  places  with  large  fragments,  which  have  been 
feparated  and  precipitated  from  the  impending  rocks. 

On  the  declivities  of  the  hills  and  the  banks  of  the- 
lakes  there  are,  however,  numerous  woods  interiperfed, 
which  unite  with  the  lofty  mountains  to  form  a  mod 
romantic  feene.  In  a  run  of  feveral  miles,  fertility,  ver¬ 
dure,  and  cultivation,  reign  through  the  valley  of  Gle- 
nurchay.  Remains  of  ancient  forefts  are  Hill  very  ex- 
tenfive  in  various  places  ;  and  tbefe  confilt  chiefly  of 
oaks,  a(hes,  pines,  and  birches.  The  level  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  towards  the  fouthern  parts,  defeends  the  neareft  to 
an  equality  with  that  of  the  fea.  The  elevation  of  the 
country  is  higheft  towards  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Perth  and  Invernefs. 

The  mountains  and  forefts  abound  with  fallow-deer, 
roes,  (lags,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  game  ;  and  all  over 
the  fea  coaft,  the  moors,  the  heaths,  and  On  the  lakes, 
the  wi^d  fowl  are  numerous.  The  mountains  feed  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  black  cattle,  which  run  wild 
among  the  hills  in  winter  as  well  as  fummer.  The 
circumambient  fea,  with  its  lochs,  bays,  and  harbours, 
pours  forth  myriads  of  fi(h  ;  and  in  feveral  places 
of  the  county  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals 
and  minerals,  have  been  dug  out.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  thele  numerous  local  advantages,  Argyll- 
fliire,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
ftruggles  with  many  great  obflaeles  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  The  want  of  long  leafes  is  one  of 
the  mod  material.  What  inducement  can  a  perfon 
have  to  manure  or  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
may  have  taken,  when  his  firft  work  is  to  ereft  a  hut 
for  himfelf;  and  after  all  the  difagreeable  inconveni- 
encies  attending  it,  he  holds  his  farm  year  by  year, 
dependant  on  the  will  of  his  landlord  ?  When  he 
alfo  reflects,  that  by  cultivating  his  ground  in  fuch  a 
manner,  the  rent  which  he  was  this  year  fcarcely  able 
to  pay,  may  be  nearly  doubled  the  next  year,  how- 
can  he  be  able  to  defray  the  expence  neceffarily  at¬ 
tending  fuch  an  improvement,  when  he  is  uncertain 
of  a  competent  return  for  his  labour  ?  It  is  hoped 
that  proprietors  will  at  length  fee  the  manifeft  advan¬ 
tage  that  will  arife  from  granting  long  leafes,  both  to 
themfelves  and  their  tenants  ;  and,  by  fo  doing,  either 
to  encourage  the  tenants  to  build  houfes,  by  paying 
any  expence  that  may  remain  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the 
leafe,  or  build  houfes  for  the  tenants  themfelves  5  and, 
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by  thefe  means,  they  would  havefurer  payment  of  their 
rents,  which  would  be  augmented  •,  their  grounds  would 
"  be  greatly  improved,  and  their  vaffals  would  enjoy 
comturt  and  erile.  Another  great  obllacle  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  improvement  is  the  rugged  face  of  this  county, 
which  renders  the  great  roads  tew  in  number,  and  the 
interletled  roads  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  manure 
to  the  grounds  being  ftill  in  their  natural  rudenefs. 
The  chief  branch  ot  huibaadry  followed  over  the 
greiateft  part  of  this  county  is  the  management  of  iheep, 
black  cattle,  and  goats.  In  former  times,  the  ordina¬ 
ry  animal  flock  confided  moflly  of  black  cattle  :  but 
within  thefe  lad  23  years  a  more  fkilful  method  of 
managing  flocks  of  Iheep  than  was  formerly  pradifed, 
having  been  introduced  by  the  farmers  of  the  low 
country  ;  thefe  have  been  multiplied  with  great  at¬ 
tention  and  afliduity.  .  Cows  and  oxen  now  form 
only  the  fecond  confiderable  branch  of  the  animal 
flock. 

Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  are  the  principal  articles 
of  crop  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  the  proper  manner  of 
tillage  has  been  made  ufe  of,  excellent  manures  have 
been  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  the  mod  fuitable  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops  has  been  adopted.  In  years  of  ordina¬ 
ry  plenty  it  would  appear,  that  befides  affording  a  con¬ 
fiderable  furplus  to  tiie  breweries  and  diflilleries,  the 
gTain  commonly  produced  in  this  county  is  a  fufficient 
fuflenance  for  its  inhabitants.  Befides  the  great  profits 
arifing  from  the  iron  works  and  the  falmon  fiffieries,  the 
cutting  down  of  woods  has  brought  much  money  into 
Argyll,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  equally  beneficial  to 
the  labourer  and  the  landlord. 

When  the  projected  canal  *  fhall  be  completed, 
and  fome  villages  and  harbours  erected,  the  populous 
county  of  Argyll  (Mr  Knox  affirms)  will  become  one 
of  the  mod  valuable  provinces  of  the  Britiffi  em¬ 
pire.  Walked  on  both  fides  by  the  fea  ;  deeply  in¬ 
dented  by  navigable  lakes  and  bays;  having  an  eafy 
communication  with  the  fifhing  grounds  on  the  north 
Highlands,  with  Glafgow  and  the  trading  towns  on 
the  Clyde,  with  Ireland,  Wales,  Whitehaven,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Briftol,  and  other  marts  on  the  weft  ccaft  of 
England  ;  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  the  period  is 
at  no  great  diftance  when  Argyllffiire  will  become  a 
great  commercial  county.  To  corroborate  this  opi¬ 
nion,  he  obferves,  that  after  a  veffel  gets  under  fail 
from  this  coaft,  ffie  enters  at  once  into  the  Atlantic, 
wnere  (lie  meets  with  no  interruption  till  ffie  makes  the 
coaft  of  America  or  the  Weft  Indies.  The  line,  there¬ 
fore,  which  nature  points  out  for  the  inhabitants  is  that 
of  falt-making,  filhing,  ffiip-building,  freight  or  the 
carrying  trade,  foap  and  glafi-making,  by  means  of 
the  kelp  upon  their  ffiores,  and  fand  found  upon  the 
illands  of  Jura  and  Gigha,  which  is  adapted  for  the 
latter. 

In  this  diftricf  the  deeds  of  the  celebrated  Fingal, 
whofe  invincible  arm  gave  a  check  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  were  moftly  achieved. 
Many  of  the.  fcenes  of  the  battles  of  that  illuftrious  hero 
and  his  gallant  followers,  which  are  fo  beautifully 
delcribed  by  Offian,  are  ftill  pointed  out,  and  many 
very  ancient  monuments  ftill  difplay  the  warlike  fpirit 
of  its  former  inhabitants.  In  the  courfe  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  Argyll  along  with  the  neiek- 
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bouring  ifles,  was  conquered  by  the  Danes  and  Nor-  Argyll- 
wegians.  For  five  or  fix  centuries  it  continued  under  fliire. 

the  dominion  of  Norway,  and  during  that  period  was  » 
under  the  dire<5>  adminiftration  of  feudal  chieftains, 
generally  of  Norwegian  extraftion,  who  each  main¬ 
tained  an  almoft  independent  government.  Alon<r 
with  the  Hebudean  ifles,  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Ar¬ 
gyll  became  the  conqueft  of  the  Scottiffi  monarchs  in 
the  14th  century,  borne  time  after,  Macdonald,  the 
reprefentative  of  this  region,  obtained  leave  from  the 
Scottiffi  crown  to  hold  his  poffeffions  as  a  feudatory  to 
that  kingdom  ;  but  the  turbulent  fpirit-of  him  and  his 
family  could  not  remain  in  quietude,  and  therefore  their 
rebellions  were  puniffied  with  forfeiture.  Their eflates 
and  titles  were  bellowed  on  the  Campbells  ;  and  thefe 
have  ever  fince  retained  them  in  peace  and  loyalty,  be¬ 
loved  and  honoured  by  their  country.  The  county  of 
Argyll  gives  the  title  of  duhe  and  earl  to  the  chief  of 
this  family.  He  likewife  enjoys  fevers!  other  import¬ 
ant  polls  under  the  crown,  and  is  the  chief  of  the  Scot¬ 
tiffi  nobility.  His  vaffals  are  fo  numerous,  that  in  for¬ 
mer  times  he  could  on  occafion  bring  3000  or  4000 
fighting  men  into  the  field.  Argyllffiire  is  generally 
peopled  by  this  clan,  and  affords  a  great  number  of 
callles  and  feats  belonging  to  gentlemen  who  hold  of 
the  duke,  and  boaft  themfelves  defeended  from  his  fa¬ 
mily.  Argyllffiire  fends  one  member  to  parliament :  • 
it  is  alfo  the  feat  of  a  provincial  fynod.  It  contains  two 
royal  boroughs  and  49  parilhes ;  the  population  of 
which  is  as  follows. 


Parijhes. 

Population 
“  1 7  5S- 

Population  in 
179c— 179S. 

Ardchattan 

219  J 

2400 

Ardnamurchan 

5000 

4542 

Campbelltoun 

4597 

8700 

Craignilk 

769 

770 

5  Dunoon 

1757 

1683 

Glaffary 

2751 

2568 

Glenorchy 

1869 

Inverary 

27  51 

1832 

Inverchaolin 

944 

5°4 

IO  Kilbrandon 

1492 

2060 

Kilcalmonell 

I925 

2448 

Kilchrenan 

1030 

1124 

Kilfinan 

1 793 

I4I7 

Killean 

2391 

1911 

IJ  Kilmadan 

806 

351 

Kilmartin 

11  50 

1 537 

Kilmore 

1 200 

1886 

Kilninver 

1045 

1178 

Knapdale,  North 

1369 

1009 

20  Knapdale,  South 

1 292 

1524 

Lifmore 

2812 

3526 

Lochgoylhead 

*5°5 

1012 

Morven 

1223 

1764 

Saddel 

1369 

I34I 

25  Southend 

I39I 

1300 

Strachur 

”93 

1061 

Islands. 

f  Torofay 

1012 

1733 

Mull  -j  Kilfinichcn 

1685 

3002 

(.  Kilninian 

2590 

3281 

4h 

30  Iflay 
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Argyraf¬ 

pides 

Purifies. 

Population 
in  H5S- 

Population  in 
1790— 17'pS. 

11 

f  Kilarowr  ~i 

Aria. 

30  May  <  Kilchoman  > 

5344 

9500 

V 

t  Kildaiton  3 

Jura  and  Colonfay,  &c.  1097 

W 

OO 

Lrt 

OO 

Coll  and  Tiry 

2702 

3457 

33  Gigha  and  Cara 

5J4 

614 

Small  ifles 

,  943 

*339 

T  otal, 

63,291 

76,101 

63,291 

Increafe, 

12,810 

ARGYRASPIDES,  or  Argyroaspides,  in  anti¬ 
quity,  perfons  armed  with  filver  bucklers,  or  bucklers 
filvered. 

The  argyrafpides,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
made  the  fecond  corps  of  Alexander’s  army  ;  the  firft 
was  the  phalanx. — According  to  Juftin’s  account,  lib. 
xii.  cap.  7.  Alexander  having  penetrated  into  India, 
and  extended  his  empire  as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  for  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  glory,  ordered  the  armour  of  his  foldiers, 
and  the  houlings  of  his  horfes,  to  be  adorned  with  fil¬ 
ver.  And  hence  commanded  them  to  be  called  argy¬ 
rafpides ,  from  the  Greek  filvcr ,  and  teems, 

buckler. 

By  this  author  it  (hould  feem,  that  Alexander’s  whole 
army  were  called  argyraffndes. — After  that  prince’s 
death,  the  argyrafpides  delpifed  all  other  chiefs  of  the 
army,  difdaining  to  obey  any  other,  having  borne  arms 
under  Alexander. 

ARGYRIPAi.  See  Abgos  Hippium. 

ARGYRUNTUM,  a  maritime  town  of  Illyria 
(Ptolemy,  Pliny).  Now  Novigrad,  a  town  of  Dalma¬ 
tia.  E.  Long.  17.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

ARHUSEN,  a  diocefe  in  North  Jutland,  in  Den¬ 
mark,  to  the  fouth  of  Wilburg,  about  60  miles  in 
length  and  30  in  breadth.  It  contains  two  capital  ci¬ 
ties,  called  Arhufen  and  Rander ;  befides  feveral  mar¬ 
ket  towns  of  lefs  note,  and  upwards  of  300  villages. 
Arhufen,  one  of  the  capitals,  is  advantageoufly  fitua- 
ted  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guda,  which  runs  through  it  •,  and  it  is  furround- 
ed  with  forefts  full  of  game.  E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat. 
56.  10. 

ARIA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Thrace,  (Ste¬ 
phanas)  ;  that  is,  martial ,  from  the  character  of  the 
people,  whofe  country  Euripides  calls  the  refidence  of 
Mars,  and  Sophocles  his  place  of  nativity. 

Aria,  and  Ariana,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  whether 
the  fame  or  diftinft  countries  authors  are  not  agreed. 
Ptolemy  has  only  Aria,  and  knows  nothing  about  Ari¬ 
ana.  Pliny  mentions  only  Ariana,  and  fays  nothing 
about  Aria  ;  but  diflinguifiies  between  the  Arii  and 
Ariani  :  Parthia,  he  fays,  has  the  Arii  to  the  eaft, 
Caramania  and  the  Ariani  to  the  fouth  ;  from  which  it 
is  conje&ured,  the  Ariani  extended  farther  than  the 
Arii,  and  comprifed  the  Gedrofii  and  the  Drangse. 
Arrian  has  only  Aria  and  Arii,  and  is  filent  about  A- 
riana.  But  Strabo  gives  more  extenfive  bounds  to  A- 
riana  than  to  Aria,  without  particularly  defining  them  ; 
only  in  general  he  fays,  that  Ariana  begins  from  India, 
and  quotes  Eratofthenes;  according  to  whom,  Ariana 
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is  bounded  by  the  Indus  on  the  eaft  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Aria 

the  Great  fea  ;  by  Paropamifus  on  the  north,  and  by  || 
the  mountains,  quite  to  the  Portae  Cafpiae  •,  on  the  weft  Ariano 
by  the  fame  boundaries  by  which  Parthia  is  feparated 
from  Media,  Caramania  from  Paraetacene  and  Perfia  : 
and  thus  Ariana  is  extremely  extenfive. — Aria  has  its 
limits  thus  defcribed  by  Ptolemy  :  On  the  north,  fome 
parts  of  Margiana  and  Baftriana  •,  on  the  eaft,  the 
Paropamifidae  ;  on  the  fouth  the  Drangianae  :  and  Stra¬ 
bo  fays,  the  Arii  adjoin  to  the  Paropamifidae  on  the 
eaft. 

Aria,  called  Ariapolis ,  (Strabo)  :  Now  Herat,  in 
Chorafan,  fet  down  in  an  ancient  map  as  fituated  on  the 
river  Arias,  which  probably  gave  name  to  the  country 
Aria.  Arrian  calls  the  river  Areios  ;  Pliny,  Arias; 
Ammian,  Anas  :  now  Htri,  which  runs  by  Alexan¬ 
dria,  alfo  called  Alexandria  Arion  or  Ariorum.  • 

ARIADNALA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  two  feftivals 
at  Naxos,  in  honour  of  two  women  named  Ariadne . 

One  of  them  being  the  daughter  of  King  Minos,  they 
had,  in  the  folemnity  dedicated  to  her,  a  lhow  of  for- 
row  and  mourning  ;  and,  in  memory  of  her  being  left 
by  Thefeus  near  the  time  of  child-birth,  it  was  ufual 
for  a  young  man  to  lie  down  and  counterfeit  all  the 
agonies  of  a  woman  in  labour.  This  feftival  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  to  atone  for  his 
ingratitude  to  that  princefs. — The  other  Ariadne  was 
thought  to  be  of  a  gay  and  fprightly  temper  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  her  feftival  was  oblerved  with  mufic  and  other  ex» 
preflions  of  mirth  and  joy. 

ARIADNE,  daughter  of  Minos  king  of  Crete. 

Thefeus  being  fent  to  deftroy  the  Minotaur,  Ariadne 
was  fo  taken  with  him,  that,  as  a  teftimony  of  her 
love,  fne  gave  Thefeus  a  clue  of  thread  to  guide  him 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  Thefeus,  having  killed  the  Mi¬ 
notaur,  carried  off  the  Athenians  he  had  relieved,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Ariadne  :  whom,  however,  he  afterwards 
forfook. 

ARIADNIA,  in  antiquity.  See  Ariadn^a. 

ARIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  extenfive 
country,  comprifing  Paropamifus,  Arachofia,  Drangi- 
ana,  and  Gedrofia,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  reach  to  the  fea. 

See  Aria. 

ARIANNA,  a  fmall  village  fix  miles  north-eaft 
from  the  city  of  Tunis.  Here  is  a  beautiful  range  of  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  aquedufl,  74  feet  high,  fupported 
by  columns  16  feet  fquare,  and  which  ftill  increafed  in 
grandeur  the  nearer  it  approached  Carthage.  The 
liones  are  all  diamond  cut.  Near  this  fpot  feveral  an¬ 
cient  mattamones,  or  fubterraneous  magazines  for  corn, 
have  been  difcovered  within  thefe  few  years,  capable  of 
containing  100  bufhels,  ftrongly  arched  with  large 
fquare  ftones.  The  Moors  have  already  begun  to  de- 
niolifh  them,  it  being  their  cuftom  to  do  fo  with  every 
thing  beautiful  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  light. 

ARIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  Ulterior  Principality,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  Mr  Swinburne  defcribes  it  as  an  ugly  city,  built 
upon  the  uneven  fummit  of  a  mountain,  with  an  ex¬ 
tenfive  look-out  on  all  fides,  but  expofed  to  every 
blaft  that  blows.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Romans  •,  therefore  may  be  fuppofed 
to  owe  its  rife  to  the  demolition  of  fome  neighbouring 
town,  and  to  tire  advantages  its  fituation  afforded  for 
difcovery  and  defence.  It  is  but  a  poor  place*  with¬ 
out 
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Arians.  out  trade  or  manufa&ures  ;  having  declined  ever  fince 
■— v  —  the  defolation  caufed  by  an  earthquake  in  1456.  It 
reckons  about  14,000  inhabitants,  and  no  lefs  than  20 
parilhes  and  convents,  befides  an  ill-endowed  cathecfral. 
The  wine  made  here  is  pale,  like  red  Champagne, 
which  it  alfo  refembles  in  a  certain  tartnefs,  exceed¬ 
ingly  refrelhing  in  hot  weather.  The  foil  lies  upon  a 
foft  argillaceous  done.  At  a  fmall  didance  to  the  eaft 
is  a  bank  confiding  of  layers  of  volcanic  earths,  in- 
terfperfed  with  thick  ftrata  of  oylder  ihells. 

Below  the  town  is  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  whole 
lioufe,  within  thefe  lad  hundred  vears,  has  been  thrice 
rebuilt,  having  been  as  often  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
earthquakes.  The  lad  and  mod  dertru&ive  happened 
in  1732,  fatal  to  all  the  country  that  lies  along  the 
eadern  verge  of  the  Apennines.  In  order  to  fecure  a 
retreat  in  cafe  of  future  accidents,  which  from  their  fi- 
tuation  they  have  every  reafon  to  expect,  thefe  fathers 
have  condruited  a  fmall  building  of  wood,  the  parts  of 
which  being  joined  together  with  drong  iron  chains, 
are  contrived  lb  as  to  have  a  proper  play,  and  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  ofcillatorv  motion  of  the  earth,  return 
eafily  to  their  equilibrium.  E.  Long.  15.  19.  N.  Lat. 
41.  8. 

ARIANS,  followers  of  Arius,  a  prelbyter  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria  about  the  year  315  ;  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Son  of  God  was  totally  and  elTentially 
didinct  from  the  Father  ;  that  he  was  the  fird  and 
nobled  of  thofe  beings  whom  God  had  created,  the 
inftrument  by  whole  fubordinate  operation  he  formed 
the  univerfe :  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both 
in  nature  ana  dignity  :  alfo,  that  the  Holy  Ghod  was 
not  God,  but  created  by  the  power  of  the  Son. 

The  Arians  owned  that  the  Son  was  the  Word,  but 
denied  that  Word  to  have  been  eternal.  They  held, 
that  Chrid  had  nothing  of  man  in  him  but  the  flelh,  to 
which  the  Aoy«;  or  Word  was  joined,  which  was  the 
fame  as  the  foul  in  us.  See  Lardner’s  Credibility,  &c. 
vol.  ix.  book  i.  c.  69. 

The  Arians  were  fird  condemned  and  anathematized 
by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  320,  under  Alexander, 
bilhop  of  that  city  ;  who  accufed  Arius  of  impiety, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  ;  and  afterwards  by  380  fathers  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  council  of  Nice,  affembled  by  Condantine  in  the 
year  325.  But,  notwithdanding  that,  it  was  not  ex- 
tinguifhed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  became  the  reigning 
religion,  efpecially  in  the  ead,  where  it  obtained  much 
more  than  in  the  wed.  Arius  was  recalled  from  ba- 
nilhment  by  the  emperor  Condantine  in  two  or  three 
years  after  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  laws  that  had 
been  enafted  againd  him  were  repealed.  In  the  year 
335*  Athanafius,  his  zealous  opponent,  was  depofed 
and  banilhed  into  Gaul,  and  Arius  and  his  followers 
were  reinllated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  church.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  after  this,  he  fell  a  vi£lim  to  the  refentment  of 
his  enemies,  and  died  a  tragical  death,  occafioned  pro¬ 
bably  by  poifon,  or  fome  other  violence.  The  Arian 
party  found  a  protestor  in  Condantius,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  in  the  empire  of  the  ead  ;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  abetted  them  produced  many  animofities  and 
tumults  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  year  362.  They 
underwent  various  revolutions,  perfecting  and  oppref- 
fed,  under  fucceeding  emperors,  according  to  the  de¬ 


gree  of  intered  they  had  in  the  civil  power,  liil  at 
length  Theodolius  the  Great  exerted  every  poflible  ef¬ 
fort  to  fupprefs  and  difperfe  them. 

d  he  Arians  were  divided  into  various  feiRs,  of 
which  ancient  writers  give  an  account  under  the  names 
of  Semi- Arians,  F.ufebians,  Aetians,  Eunotnians,  Aca- 
cians,  Pfathyrians,  and  others.  But  they  have  been 
commonly  didributed  into  three  claffes,  viz.  the  Ge¬ 
nuine  Arians,  Semi- Arians,  and  Eunomians. 

Arianifm  was  carried  in  the  fifth  century  into  Africa 
under  the  Vandals  ;  and  into  Afia  under  the  Goths. 
Italy,  the  Gauls,  and  Spain,  were  alfo  deeply  infected 
with  it;  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the  fixtli 
century,  it  was  triumphant  in  many  parts  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  But  it  funk  almod  all  at  once, 
when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  the 
Goths  out  of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Judinian.  How¬ 
ever,  it  revived  again  in  Italy  under  the  protection  of 
the  Lombards  in  the  feventh  centurv. 

Erafmus  feems  to  have  aimed  in  fome  meafure  to 
redore  Arianifm  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Tedament. 
Accordingly,  he  was  reproached  by  his  adverfaries  with 
Arian  interpretations  and  glofles,  Arian  tenets,  &c. 
To  which  he  made  little  anlwer,  fave  that  there  was 
no  herefy  more  thoroughly  extinct  than  that  of  the 
Arians  :  I\ui/a  lierejis  magis  extinHa  quam  Arianorum. 
But  the  face  of  things  was  foon  changed.  Servetus, 
a  Spaniard  by  nation,  publilhed  in  1531  a  little  trea- 
tife  againd  the  Trinity,  which  once  more  revived  the 
opinions  of  the  Arians  in  the  wed.  Indeed  he  rather 
Ihowed  himfelf  a  Photinian  than  an  Arian  ;  only  that 
he  made  ufe  of  the  fame  paflages  of  Scripture,  and 
the  fame  arguments  againd  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
with  the  proper  Arians. 

It  is  true,  Servetus  had  not,  properly  fpeaking,  any 
difciples  ;  but  he  gave  occafion  after  bis  death  to  the 
forming  of  a  new  fvdem  of  Arianifm  in  Geneva,  much 
more  fubtle  and  artful  than  his  own,  and  which  did  not 
a  little  perplex  Calvin.  From  Geneva  the  new  Arians 
removed  to  Poland,  where  they  gained  confiderable 
ground  ;  but  at  length  became  Socinians. 

The  appellation  Arian  has  been  indiferiminately  ap¬ 
plied,  in  more  modern  times,  to  all  thefe  who  confider 
Jefus  Chrid  as  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  the  Father ; 
and  whofe  (entiments  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  coincide 
exactly  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Arians.  Mr  Whidon 
was  one  of  the  fird  divines  who  revived  this  controver- 
fy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century.  He  was 
followed  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  publilhed  his  famous  book, 
entitled,  “  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  '1  rinity,  &c. 
In  confequence  of  which  lie  was  reproached  with  the 
title  of  Setni-Arian.  He  was  alfo  threatened  by  the 
convocation,  and  combated  by  argument.  Dr  Wa- 
terland,  who  has  been  charged  with  verging  towards 
Tritheifm,  was  one  of  his  principal  adverfaries.  The 
hidory  of  this  controverfy  during  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  An 
Account  of  all  the  confiderable  Books  and  Pam¬ 
phlets  that  have  been  wrote  on  either  fide,  in  the 
Controverfy  concerning  the  Trinity,  from  the  Year 
1712;  in  which  alfo  is  contained  an  Account  of  the 
Pamphlets  written  this  lad  Year,  on  each  fide,  by  the 
Diffenters,  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1719.”  Publilhed 
in  London  1720. 
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Aricina  ARICINA,  in  Mythology ,  a  furname  of  Diana; 

I)  under  which  appellation  (he  was  honoured  in  the  foreft 

Arilius.  Aricine,  fo  called  from  Aricia  a  princefs  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Athens.  Hippolytus,  to  whom  this  princefs 
was  married,  is  "aid  to  have  erecled  a  temple  to  Diana 
in  this  foreft,  v'  ere  he  was  concealed  after  his  refur- 
reclion  bv  Efcmapius,  and  to  have  eftabliihed  a  prieft 
and  feftivals. 

ARIUS  Montanus,  a  learned  Spanifh  divine,  em¬ 
ployed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  publifh  another  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  after  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  ; 
which  he  finifhed  with  applaufe,  and  died  at  Seville  in 

I5§9- 

ARICA,  a  port  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Los  Charcas,  in  Peru.  It  was  formerly  a  con- 
Cderable  pLce,  but  the  earthquakes,  which  are  frequent 
here,  have  almoft  entirely  ruined  it;  for  there  are  no 
more  than  1 30  families,  which  are  mofl  of  them  blacks, 
mulattoes,  and  Indians.  Mod  of  the  houfes  are  made 
with  canes  or  reeds,  fet  upright  and  bound  together 
with  cords  ®r  thongs  ;  and  as  it  never  rains  here,  they 
are  covered  only  with  mats,  which  makes  the  place  look 
at  a  diftance  like  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  vale  of  Arica  is  about  a  league  wide,  and  fix 
leagues  long,  next  the  fea,  and  is  all  a  barren  country, 
except  the  fpot  where  the  old  town  flood,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  little  meadows  of  clover  grab,  and  plots  for 
fugar  canes,  with  a  few  olive  and  cotton  trees  inter¬ 
mixed.  This  vale  grows  narrower  as  it  runs  ealiward  : 
and  a  league  up  there  is  a  village,  where  they  begin  to 
cultivate  pimento  or  Jamaica  pepper,  which  is  planted 
throughout  all  the  reft  of  the  vale  ;  and  there  are  fe- 
veral  farms,  which  produce  nothing  elfe,  that  bring 
in  the  value  of  80, coo  crowns  yearly.  The  Spaniards 
of  Peru  are  fo  ufed  to  this  pepper,  that  they  drefs 
no  provifions  without  it.  W.  Long.  "jo.  15-  S.  Lat. 
1 8.  26. 

ARICONIUM,  a  town  of  the.Silures,  (Antonine); 
now  Hereford,  (Camden).  W.  Long.  2.  42.  Lat.  52.  6. 

ARIDAS,  a  kind  of  taffety,  manufactured  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  from  a  fhining  thread  which  is  got  from 
certain  herbs,  whence  they  are  ftyled  arulas  of  herbs. 

ARIDULL  AM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  kind  of  zar- 
nich  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  See  Zarnich. 

ARIES,  in  Z oology.  See  OviS. 

Aries,  the  battering  ram.  See  BATTERING  Ram. 

Aries,  in  Aflronomy,  a  conftellation  of  fixed  liars, 
drawn  on  the  globe,  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.  It  is  the 
firft  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  from  which  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination. 

ARILLUS,  an  improper  term  invented  by  Lin- 
nceus,  and  defined  to  be  the  proper  exterior  coat  or  co¬ 
vering  of  the  feed  which  falls  off  fpontaneoufly. 

All  feeds  are  not  furnifhed  with  an  arilius  ;  in  many, 
a  dry  covering,  or  fcarf  fkin,  fupplits  its  place.  In 
jafmine  ;  hound’s  tongue,  cynoghffum ;  cucumber  ; 
fraxinella,  diBamnus  ;  ftaff  tree,  celaftrus  ;  fpindle-tree, 
euonymus  ;  African  fpiraea,  diofma  ;  and  the  coffee- tree, 
cojfea  ;  it  is  very  confpicuous. 

In  the  genus  hound’s  tutigue,  four  ot  thefe  arilli  or 
proper  coats,  each  enfolding  a  fingle  reed,  are  affix¬ 
ed  to  the  llylus  :  and  in  this  eircumftance,  fays  Lin¬ 
naeus,  does  the  effence  of  the  genus  confift.  In 
fraxinella,  the  arilius  is  common  to  two  feeds.  The 


ftaff  tree  has  its  feeds  only  half  involved  with  this  co-  AriJlc' 

ver-  ...  II 

1  he  arilius  is  either  baccatus,  fucculent,  and  of  the  Arimanius. 
nature  of  a  berry  ;  as  in  the  fpindle  tree,  euonymus — 
Cartilagineus,  cartilaginous;  or  griftly  ;  as  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  fpiraea,  diofma — Coloratus,  coloured ;  as  in  the 
ftaff  tree — E/aficus ,  endued  with  elafticity,  for  difperf- 
ing  the  feeds  ;  as  is  remarkable  in  the  African  fpirsea, 
diofma ,  and  fraxinella — Scaber,  rough  and  knotty  ;  as 
in  hound’s  tongue. 

Although  covered  with  an  arilius  or  other  dry  coat, 
feeds  are  faid  to  be  naked  ( femina  nuda )  when  they 
are  not  enclofed  in  any  fpecies  of  pericarpium  or  fruit 
veffel  ;  as  in  the  graffes,  and  the  labia ti  or  lipped 
flowers  of  Tournefort,  which  correfpond  to  the  didynatnia 
gymnofpermia  of  Linnaeus.  Seeds  are  faid  to  be  co¬ 
vered  ( femina  tecla )  when  they  are  contained  in  a  fruit 
veffel,  whether  capfule,  pod,  or  pulpy  pericarpium,  of 
the  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind  :  (See  Semen).  This 
exterior  coat  of  the  feed  is,  by  fome  former  writers, 
ftyled  calyptra.  See  Calyptra. 

I  he  different  Ikins  or  coverings  of  the  feeds  are  adap¬ 
ted,  fay  naturalifts,  for  receiving  the  nutritive  juices, 
and  tranfmitting  them  within. 

ARIMAN1US,  the  evil  god  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians.  The  Perfian  Magi  held  two  principles  ;  a  good 
demon,  or  god,  and  an  evil  one  :  the  firft  the  author 
of  all  good,  and  the  other  of  all  evil  :  the  former  they 
fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by  light,  and  the  latter  by 
darknefs,  as  their  trued  fymbols.  The  good  principle 
they  named  Tezad  or  Yefdan ,  and  Ormozd  or  Hormiz- 
da ,  which  the  Greeks  wrote  Oromnfdes  ;  and  the  evil 
demon  they  called  Ahriman ,  and  the  Greeks  sdrima- 
nius.  Some  of  the  Magians  held  both  thefe  principles 
to  have  been  from  ail  eternity  ;  but  this  feci  was  repu¬ 
ted  heterodox  :  the  original  do.flrine  being,  that  the 
good  principle  only  was  eternal,  and  the  other  created. 

—  Plutarch  (De  Ifde  ct  Ofride ,  p.  369.)  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Magian  traditions  in  relation 
to  thefe  g<'ds,  and  the  introduclion  of  evil  into  the 
world,  viz.  That  Oromazes  confided  of  the  moft  pure 
light,  and  Arimanius  of  darknefs  ;  and  that  they  were 
at  war  with  each  other  :  That  Oromazes  created  the 
gods ;  the  firft,  the  author  of  benevolence  ;  the  fecono, 
of  truth  ;  the  third  of  juftice,  riches,  and  the  plea- 
fure  which  attends  good  actions ;  and  that  Arimanius 
made  as  many,  who  were  the  authors  of  t he  oppofite 
evils  or  vices  :  that  then  Oromazes,  triplicating  him- 
felf,  removed  as  far  from  the  fun  as  the  fun  is  from  the 
earth,  and  adorned  t he  heaven  with  ftars,  appointing 
thi  dog  flar  for  their  guardian  and  leader:  that  he  al- 
fo  created  24  other  gods,  and  enclofed  them  in  an  egg  ; 
but  Arimanius  having  alfo  made  an  equal  number,  thefe 
lall  perforated  the  eg g,  by  which  means  evil  and  good 
became  mixed  together.  However,  the  fatal  time  will 
come,  when  Arimanius,  the  introducer  of  plagues  and 
famine,  mud  be  of  neceffity  utterly  deftroyed  by  the 
former,  and  annihilated;  then  the  earth  being  made 
plain  and  even,  mankind  (hall  live  in  a  happy  Hate,  in 
the  fame  manner,  in  the  fame  political  fociety,  and 
ufing  one  and  the  fame  language.  Theopompus  writes, 
that,  according  to  the  Magians,  the  faid  two  gods, 
during  the  fpace  of  300c  years,  alternately  conquer, 
and  are  conquered  ;  that  for  other  3000  years,  they 
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Arimaipi  wage  mutual  war,  fight  and  deftroy  the  works  of 
||  each  other,  till  at  laft  Hades  (or  the  evil  fpirit)  Ihall 
Arion.  periffi,  and  men  become  perfeftly  happy,  their  bodies 
needing  no  food,  nor  calling  any  lbadow,  i.  e.  being 
perfectly  tranfparent. 

ARIMASPI,  (Pliny),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Euro¬ 
pea,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Montes  Riphsei,  faid  by  Mela 
to  have  but  one  eye;  a  fable  broached  by  Arilteas  Pro- 
connefius,  according  to  Herodotus. 

ARIMATHEA,  a  town  of  Judea,  (Evangelifts)  ; 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Ramatha ,  1  Sam.  i.  and 
thus  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Wells). — This  place 
is  now  called  Ramla;  and  is  in  a  very  ruinous  Hate, 
containing  nothing  but  rubbilh  within  its  boundaries. 
The  aga  of  Gaza  refides  here  in  a  ferai,  the  floors 
and  walls  of  which  are  tumbling  down.  He  maintains 
about  one  hundred-  horfemen,  and  as  many  Barbary 
foldiers,  who  (lays  Mr  Volney)  are  lodged  in  an  old 
Chriftian  church,  the  nave  of  which  is  ufed  as  a  liable, 
and  in  an  ancient  khan,  which  isdilputed  with  them  by 
the  fcorpions.  The  adjacent  country  is  planted  with 
lofty  olive  trees^  difpofed  in  quincunces.  The  greatell 
part  of  them  are  as  iarge  as  the  walnut  trees  of  France; 
but  they  are  daily  perifliing  through  age,  the  ravages 
of  contending  factions,  and  even  from  fecret  mifchief : 
for,  in  thefe  countries,  when  a  peafant  would  revenge 
himfelf  of  his  enemy,  he  comes  by  night,  and  laws  or 
cuts  his  trees  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  the  wound, 
which  he  takes  care  to  cover,  draining  off  the  fap  like 
an  blue,  the  olive  tree  languilhes  and  dies.  Amid 
the  plantations,  we  meet,  at  every  llep,  with  dry 
wells,  cillerns  fallen  in,  and  vail  vaulted  refervoirs, 
which  prove  that,  in  ancient  times,  this  town  mult 
have  been  upwards  of  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumfe* 
rence.  At  prefent  it  fcarcely  contains  two  hundred 
families.  The  little  land  which  is  cultivated  by  a  few 
of  them,  belongs  to  the  mufti,  and  two  or  three  per- 
fons  related  to  him.  The  reft  content  themfclves  with 
fpinning  cotton,  which  is  chiefly  purchafed  by  two 
French  houfes  eftablifhed  there.  The  only  remarkable 
antiquity  at  Ramla,  is  the  minaret  of  a  ruined  rnofque 
on  the  road  to  Yafa,  which  is  very  lofty  ;  and  by  an 
Arabic  infcription  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the 
fultan  Saladin. 

ARIMINUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  or  Romagna,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arimiuus,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
The  feizing  on  it  by  Caefar  gave  rife  to  the  civil  war. 
Now  called  Rimini.  E.  Long.  13.  30.  Lat.  44.  8. 

ARIOLI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  prophets,  or  reli¬ 
gious  conjurers,  who  by  abominable  pravers,  and  hor¬ 
rible  facrifices  at  the  altars  of  idols,  procured  anfwers 
to  their  queftions  concerning  future  events.  I/id.  Orig. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  hurioli ,  and  the 
operation  hariolation.  Sum.  limes  they  were  denomi¬ 
nated  arufpices  or  Jiarufpices.  The  ario/t  were  diftin- 
guilhtd  bv  a  floyenly  drefs,  diforderly  and  malted 
beards,  hair,  &c. 

ARION,  an  excellent  mufician  and  poet,  inventor  of 
dithyrambics.  Pi  riander  entertained  him  at  his  court, 
where  getting  an  eftate,  and  returning  to  Corinth,  the 
failors,  for  lucre  of  his  money,  threw  him  into  the  fea  ; 
when,  according  to  the  poets,  a  dolphin,  charmed  with 
bis  mufic,  took  him  on  her  back  and  carried  him  fafe 
to  Ihore. 

Arion,  an  admirable  horfe,  much  more  famous  in 


poetic  hiftory  than  Bucephalus  in  that  of  Alexander.  Arion 
Authors  fpeak  varioufly  of  his  origin,  though  they  || 
agree  in  giving  him  a  divine  one.  His  production  is  , 
moft  commonly  afcribed  to  Neptune.  This  god,  ac-  'r~~' 
cording  to  fome,  raifed  him  out  of  the  ground  by  a 
ftroke  of  his  trident :  according  to  others,  he  begot  him 
upon  the  body  of  the  fury  Erinnys ;  according  to 
others,  upon  that  of  Ceres,  whom  he  ravilhed  in  the 
form  of  a  horfe,  the  having  previoufly  aflumed  the  form 
of  a  mare  to  elude  his  puriuit.  This  horfe  was  nurfed 
by  the  Nereids;  and  being  fometimes  yoked  with  the 
fea  horfes  of  Neptune  to  the  chariot  of  this  god,  he 
drew  him  with  incredible  fwiftnefs  through  the  fea. 

He  had  this  Angularity  in  him,  that  his  right  feet  re- 
fembled  thofe  ot  a  man.  Neptune  gave  him  to  Capreus 
king  of  Haliartus.  Capreus  made  a  prefent  of  him  to 
Hercules  ;  who  mounted  him  when  he  took  the  city 
of  Elis,  gained  the  prize  with  him  in  the  race  againft 
Cygnus  the  fun  of  Mars  near  Troecena,  and  at  laft: 
made  a  prefent  of  him  to  Adraftus.  It  is  under  this 
laft  mailer  that  Arion  has  fignalized  himfelf  the  mod: 
he  won  the  prize  for  racing  at  the  Nemean  games, 
which  the  princes  who  went  to  befiege  Thebes  infti- 
tuted  in  honour  of  Archemorus  ;  and  was  the  caufe 
that  Adraftus  did  not  perilh  in  this  famous  expedition 
as  all  the  other  chiefs  did. 

ARIOSl'O,  Louovico,  the  famous  Italian  poet, 
and  author  of  Orlando  Furiofo,  was  born  at  the  caftle 
of  Reggio  in  Lombardy  in  1474.  His  father,  who 
was  major  domo  to  Duke  Hercules,  lived  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  fortune,  fo  left  but  little  at  his  death.  A- 
riofto,  from  his  childhood,  (bowed  great  marks  of  ge¬ 
nius,  efpecially  in  poetry  ;  ar.d  wrote  a  comedy  in  verfe 
on  theftorv  ofPyramus  and  Thilhe,  which  his  brothers 
and  lifters  played.  His  father  being  utterly  unlearned, 
and  rather  regarding  profit  than  his  fon’s  inclination, 
compelled  him  to  ftudy  the  civil  law,  in  which  ha¬ 
ving  plodded  fome  years  to  no  purpofe,  he  quitted  it 
for  more  pleafing  ftudies;  yet  often  lamented,  as  Ovid 
and  Pet rarch  did  before  him,  and  our  own  Milton 
fince*,  that  his  father  banilhed  him  from  the  Mufes.  *  See  h's 
At  the  age  of  24,  Ariofto  loft  his  father,  and  found  Taiinpoem, 
himfelf  perplexed  with  family  affairs.  However,  in Al  F“trem' 
about  fix  years  he  was,  for  his  good  parts,  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  Don  Hippolito,  cardinal  of  Elfe.  At 
this  time  he  had  written  nothing  but  a  few  fonnets; 
but  now  he  refolved  to  make  a  poem,  and  chofe  Bay- 
ardo’s  Orlando  Inamorata  lor  a  groundwork.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  prevented  writing  tor  a  great  many  years, 
and  was  chofen  as  a  fit  perfon  to  go  on  an  embaffy  to 
Pope  Julius  II.  where  he  gave  fuch  fatisfaction,  that 
he  was  fent  again,  underwent  many  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  at  his  return  was  highly  favoured.  Then, 
at  his  leifure,  lie  again  applied  himfelf  to  his  poem  : 
but  foon  after,  he  incurred  the  cardinal’s  difpleafure 
for  refilling  to  accompany  him  into  Hungary  ;  by 
which  he  was  fo  difeouraged,  that  he  deferred  writing 
for  14  years,  even  till  the  cardinal’s  death.  After  that, 
lie  finilhed  by  degrees,  in  great  perfection,  that  which 
he  began  with  great  expectation.  Duke  Altolfo  of¬ 
fered  him  great  promotions  if  he  would  ferve  him  ;  but 
preferring  liberty  to  grandeur,  he  refufed  this  and 
other  great  offers  from  princes  and  cardinals,  particu¬ 
larly  trom  Leo  X.  from  all  whom  he  received  not- 
witbftanding  great  prefents.  The  duke  of  Ferrara 

delighted 
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AnoSlo.  del;;;!. lea  lb  muck  in  his  comedies,  of  which  he  wrote 
— v— ~  five,  that  he  built  a  llage  on  purpofe  to  have  them 
played  in  his  court,  and  enabled  our  poet  to  build  him- 
felf  a  houfe  in  Ferrara,  with  a  pleafant  garden,  where 
he  ufed  to  compofe  his  poems,  which  w^ere  highly 
efteemed  by  all  the  princes  in  Italy,  whofent  him  many 
prefents  ;  but  he  faid,  “  he  w'ould  not  fell  his  liberty  for 
the  bed  cardinal’s  hat  in  Rome.”  It  was  but  a  fmall, 
though  convenient  houfe  :  being  alked,  why  he  had 
not  built  it  in  a  more  magnificent  manner,  fince  he  had 
given  fuch  noble  deferiptions  of  fumptuous  palaces, 
beautiful  porticoes,  and  pleafant  fountains,  in  his  Or¬ 
lando  Furiofo  ?  he  replied,  That  words  were  cheaper 
laid  together  than  Hones.  Upon  the  door  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inferiplion  : 

Parvn,  fed  apt  a  mihi,fed  nulli  obnoxia,  fed  non 

Sordida,  parta  meo  fed  tamen  cere,  damns , 

Which  Mr  Harrington  thus  tranllates  : 

This  houfe  is  fmall,  but  fit  for  me,  but  hurtful  unto  none; 
But  yet  not  fluttilh,  as  you  fee^  yet  paid  for  with  mine 
own. 

In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  fo  carelefs  of  dain¬ 
ties,  that  he  was  fit  to  have  lived  in  the  world  when 
they  fed  upon  acorns.  Whether  he  was  ever  married, 
is  uncertain.  He  kept  company  with  one  Alexandria, 
to  whom,  it  was  reported,  he  was  married  privately, 
and  a  lady  Genevera,  whom  he  flily  mentions  in  the 
24th  book  of  his  Orlando,  as  poets  are  apt  to  intermix 
with  their  fiftions  fome  real  amours  of  their  own.  He 
was  urged  to  go  ambaffador  to  Pope  Clement,  but 
would  by  no  means  accept  this  embaffy.  He  tranllated 
the  Menecmi  of  Plautus :  and  all  h-is  own  comedies 
were  fo  efteemed,  that  they  were  frequently  a£led  by 
perfons  of  the  firft  quality  ;  and  when  his  Lena  was 
firft  reprefented,  Ferdinand  of  Efte,  afterwards  mar¬ 
quis  of  Mafia,  fo  far  honoured  the  piece  as  to  fpeak  the 
prologue.  He  began*  one  of  his  comedies  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  lifetime,  when  the  following  incident  (hows  the 
remarkable  talent  he  had  for  poetry.  His  father  one 
day  rebuked  him  (harply,  charging  him  with  fome 
great  fault  ;  but  all  the  while  he  returned  him  no  an- 
fwer.  Soon  after,  his  brother  began  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£l ;  but  he  eafily  refuted  him,  and,  with  ftrong  argu¬ 
ments,  juftified  his  own  behaviour.  “  Why  then  (faid 
his  brother)  did  you  not  fatisfy  my  father  ?”  “  In 

truth  (faid  Lodovico)  I  was  thinking  of  a  part  in  my 
comedy  ;  and  methought  my  father’s  fpeech  to  me  was 
fo  fuited  to  the  part  of  an  old  man’s  chiding  his  fon, 
that  I  forgot  I  was  concerned  in  it  myfelf,  and  confi- 
dered  it  only  to  make  it  a  part  of  my  play.”  It  is  alfo 
reported  of  Ariofto,  that  coming  by  a  potter’s  (hop, 
he  heard  him  finging  a  (lave  out  of  his  Orlando,  with 
fo  bad  a  grace,  that,  out  of  all  patience,  he  broke 
with  his  flick  feveral  of  his  pots.  The  potter,  in  a  pi¬ 
tiful  tone,  alking  wrhat  he  meant  by  wronging  a  poor 
man  that  had  never  injured  him  ?  “  You  rafeal  (he 
replied),  I  have  not  done  thee  half  the  wrong  thou  haft 
done  me  :  for  I  have  broken  but  two  or  three  pots  of 
thine,  not  worth  fo  many  halfpence  ;  whereas  thou 
haft  broken  and  mangled  a  ftanza  of  mine  worth  a 
mark  of  gold.” 

Ariofto  was  tall,  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  and  fo 
abforbed  in  ftudy  and  meditation,  that  he  often  forgot 
kimfelf.  His  pifture  was  drawn  by  Titian  in  a  mafterly 


manner.  He  was  honoured  with  the  laurel  by  the  Ariofto 
hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  naturally  |) 
affable,  always  affuming  lefs  than  was  his  due,  yet  never  Ariftander. 
putting  up  a  known  injury,  even  from  his  fuperiors.  ' 

He  was  fo  fearful  on  the  water,  that,  whenever  he  went 
out  of  a  (hip,  he  would  fee  others  go  before  him  ;  and, 
on  land,  he  would  alight  from  his  horfe  on  the  lead  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger.  He  was  of  an  amorous  difpofilion, 
and  left  two  natural  fons.  He  enjoyed  the  friendfhip 
of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  learning  of  his  time,  moft 
of  whom  he  mentions  with  great  refpedl  in  the  laft 
canto  of  his  Orlando  Furiofo.  His  conllitution  was  but 
weakly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  phy- 
ficians  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  He  bore  his  laft 
ficknefs  with  great  refolution  and  ferenity  ;  and  died  at 
Ferrara  the  8th  of  July  1533,  according  to  Sir  John 
Harrington,  being  then  59  years  of  age.  He  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  who, 
contrary  to  their  cuftom,  attended  his  funeral.  He  had 
a  bull  erected  to  him,  and  the  following  epitaph,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himfelf,  inferibed  upon  his  tomb  : 

Ludovici  Ariofli  humantur  offa 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  feu  fub  hac  humo,  feu 

Sub  quidquid  voluit  benignus  hseres, 

Sive  haerede  benignior  comes,  feu 
Opportunius  incidens  viator: 

Nam  feire  baud  potuit  futura :  fed  nec 
Tanti  erat,  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 
Ut  urnam  cuperet  parare, 

Vivens  ilia  tamen  fibi  paravit, 

Qua;  feribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro, 

Olim  fi  quod  haberet  id  lepulchrum  : 

Ne  cum  fpiritus  hoc  brevi  peradlo 
Prefcripto  fpatio  mifellos  artus, 

Quos  aegre  ante  reliquerat,  repofcct, 

Hac  et  hac  cinerem  hue  et  hue  revellem 
Dum  nofeat  proprium,  diu  vagetur. 

ARIPO,  a  town  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarunda.  To  the  eaft 
of  this  town,  is  a  bank,  where  they  fifli  for  pearls.  E. 

Long.  80.  25.  N.  Lat.  8.  4  2. 

ARISBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Lelbos  (Herodot). — Another  of  Troas  on  the 
continent,  in  the  territory  and  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  A- 
bydos  (Polyb.)  :  the  rendezvous  of  Alexander’s  army 
after  the  paffage  of  the  Hellefpont  (Arrian)  ;  a  colony 
of  the  Mitylenians  (Stephanus)  ;  taken  and  plundered 
by  Achilles  (Virgil.)  The  refidence  of  Axylus,  cele¬ 
brated  by  Homer  for  his  hofpitality,  which  gained  him 
the  character  of  Friend  of  mankind. 

ARISH,  a  Perfian  longmeafure,  containing  about  38 
Englifh  inches. 

ARISI,  the  Indian  name  for  the  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  rice.  See  Oryza,  Botany  Index. 

ARISTA,  or  Awn,  among  botanifts,  a  long  needle¬ 
like  beard,  which  (lands  out  from  the  hulk  of  a  grain 
of  corn,  grain,  &c. 

ARIST^EUS,  fon  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  whom,  for 
ihe  many  fervices  he  had  rendered  to  mankind  by  his 
knowledge  of  all  profitable  arts,  the  gods  placed  among 
the  ftars ;  fo  that  he  is  the  Aquarius  in  the  zodiac. 

The  refemblance  of  his  hiftory  to  that  of  Mofes  has 
been  curioufly  difeuffed  by  Huetius. 

ARISTANDER,  a  famous  foothfayer  under  A- 
lexander  the  Great,  over  whom  he  gained  a  wonder¬ 
ful 
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Ariftar-  ful  influence  by  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  art.  He  had 
chus  already  had  the  fame  employment  at  the  court  of  King 

.  II  Philip  j  and  it  was  he  who  explained  better  than  his 

,  rl  1  ‘es~  brethren  the  dream  that  this  prince  had  after  having 
married  Olympias. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philofopher  of  Sa¬ 
mos,  one  of  the  firft  that  maintained  that  the  earth 
turns  upon  its  own  centre.  We  are  not  ftjre  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  ;  and  have  none  of  his  works  but  a 
Treutife  of  the  greatnefs  and  diflance  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Frederic  Commandine, 
and  publilhed  with  Pappus’s  explanation  in  1572. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  much 
efteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  committed  to 
him  the  education  of  his  fon.  He  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  criticifm,  and  made  a  revifal  of  Homer’s 
poems,  but  in  too  magifterial  a  way  ;  for  fuch  verfes 
as  he  did  not  like  he  treated  as  fpurious.  He  com¬ 
mented  on  other  poets.  Cicero  and  Horace  made  ufe 
of  his  name  to  exprefs  a  very  rigid  critic. 

ARISTIDA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARISTIDES,  furnamed  the  Jujl,  one  of  the  moil 
celebrated  characters  of  his  age  for  purity  and  integri¬ 
ty,  and  cotemporary  with  Themiltocles,  was  the  fon  of 
Lyfimachus,  a  man  of  middle  rank,  and  born  at  Athens. 
His  difpofitions  and  temper  from  his  youth  all  conjoin¬ 
ed  in  anticipating  that  greatnefs  to  which  he  afterwards 
arofe.  To  a  firm,  refolute,  and  placid  temper,  he  like- 
wife  added  a  great  contempt  of  diflimulation,  and  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing  difhonourable.  He 
began  very  early  to  meditate  on  fubjefts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  applied  to  his  Rudies  with  the  greatefl  afli- 
duity.  He  imbibed  a  firong  predileftion  for  oligar¬ 
chy  upon  becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which  excited  his  admiration,  and  gave  him  a 
diflafie  of  the  unlimited  democracy  then  eflablilhed  in 
his  native  city.  On  the  other  hand,  Themiflocles  fa¬ 
voured  democracy ;  and  even  when  at  fcnool,  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  his  confiant  antagonifl  on  that  point. 
A  perpetual  oppofition  to  one  another  in  all  political 
points,  whether  juR  or  unjuR,  was  the  confequence 
of  this  difference  of  opinion,  when  their  abilities  raifed 
them  to  feveral  important  Rations  in  the  Rate.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  neceffary  at  that  time 
for  a  party  leader  to  oppofe  all  the  ads  of  his  antago- 
niR  whatfoever  with  the  greatefl  vehemence,  yet  A- 
rifiides  did  not  follow  this  pradice  without  felf-re- 
proacb.  It  is  related,  that  one  day  having  firmly  op- 
pofed  a  propofal  of  Themiflocles  in  the  affembly,  which 
in  his  own  confcience  he  knew  to  be  right,  on  coming 
out  he  exclaimed,  “  The  affairs  of  the  Athenians  will 
never  profper,  till  they  throw  both  of  us  into  the  bara¬ 
thrum  f  (the  dungeon  for  condemned  criminals).  A- 
riflides  maintained  a  ftriift  obfervance  of  juflice,  and 
when  in  his  own  opinion  a  friend  was  guilty,  he  would 
never  fcreen  him  from  the  punifliment  due  to  his  of¬ 
fence.  Neither  defirous  of  profit  nor  honour,  he  ferved 
his  country  from  the  purefl  principles  of  duty  \  and 
his  charafter  was  fo  univerfally  known,  that  once, 
when  thefe  verfes  of  ALfchylus,  defcribing  Amphiaraus 
were  recited  in  the  theatre, 

“  To  be,  and  not  to  feem,  is  this  man’s  maxim  ; 

“  His  mind  repofes  on  its  confcious  worth, 

**  And  wants  no  other  praife” — 

3 


the  eyes  of  the  whole  affembly  were  immediately  di-  Ariftidea. 

reefed  towards  Ariflides,  as  the  true  piffure  of  the  ^ - 

idea  the  poet  wiflied  to  delineate.  When  in  the  office 
of  public  treafurer,  by  convifting  Themiflocles  and  fe¬ 
veral  others  of  making  free  with  the  public  property, 
he  raifed  up  a  party  againfl  himfelf  5  and  when  he  gave 
in  his  own  account,  they  to  retaliate  the  affront,  ac- 
cufed  him  of  embezzling  the  public  flores :  and  it  was 
only  by  the  interpofition  of  the  court  of  Areopagus 
that  he  got  himfelf  cleared.  He  was,  however,  again 
elected  to  that  office,  and  then,  although  he  kept  a  fe- 
cret  account  againfl  thoTe  people  concerned  with  him, 
he  permitted  them  to  plunder  without  reprehenfion. 

It  confequently  fell  out  that  he  was  univerfally  praifed, 
his  acquaintance  cultivated  with  the  greatefl  avidity, 
and  intereft  made  on  all  fides  to  continue  him  in  office  : 

But  when  the  people  were  about  to  proceed  to  ele£t 
him  again  to  that  truft,  he  feverely  chided  them,  and 
faid,  “  that  while  he  had  ferved  them  with  fidelity  he 
was  treated  with  calumny,  and  incurred  their  difplea- 
fure ;  now  that  he  had  really  violated  his  truft,  he  met 
with  general  applaufe,  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent 
citizen.”  He  then  exhibited  their  deceits,  and  made 
all  parties  affiamed  of  the  part  they  had  a£ted. 

Ariflides  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
fought  B.  C.  490,  and  was  next  in  command  among 
the  Athenians  to  Miltiades  j  and  there,  upon  that  ge¬ 
neral’s  propofing  to  come  to  battle  as  foon  as  poffible, 
he  feconded  his  motion  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  In 
the  field  he  diitinguilhed  himfelf  with  intrepidity,  va¬ 
lour,  and  generofity  ;  and  being  left  after  the  battle  to 
fecure  the  fpoils,  he  executed  his  truft  with  honour  and 
fidelity,  bringing  all  to  the  public  account,  referring 
nothing  for  himfelf.  He  was  elefted  to  the  important 
office  of  chief  magiftrate  the  year  following  ;  but  by 
the  art  of  Themiflocles,  the  high  authority  he  had  at¬ 
tained  by  his  merits  was  at  length  converted  into  an 
accufation  againfl  him  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  banilh- 
ed  by  the  oftracifm,  although  a  mild,  often  an  unjuft, 
meafure  in  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  ftate,  for  get¬ 
ting  a  temporary  relief  from  the  prefence  of  any  poli¬ 
tical  influence  by  which  they  thought  their  independ¬ 
ence  might  be  injured.  A  circumftance  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  this  occafion  gives  a  very  high  idea  of  his 
chara&er.  A  ruftic  citizen  coming  up  to  vote  againfl 
him,  although  not  perfonally  acquainted  with  Ariflides, 
and  being  himfelf  unable  to  write,  ordered  the  firft 
perfon  whom  he  met,  who  accidentally  happened  to 
be  Ariflides  himfelf,  to  inferibe  his  name  upon  the 
fhcll,  fignifying  his  acquiefcence  in  the  fentence  of  the 
ftate.  The  patriot  faid,  “  Did  Ariflides  ever  injure 
you  ?”  The  ruftic  replied,  “  I  do  not  fo  much  as 
know  him,  but  I  am  tired  with  everywhere  hearing 
him  called  the  Juf .” — Ariflides,  taking  the  fliell,  wrote 
his  own  name  upon  it,  and  returned  it  in  filence  to  the 
voter.  Lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  fupplicated 
that  the  Athenians  might  never  behold  the  day  which 
fliould  induce  them  to  remember  Ariflides ;  and  then 
quitted  the  city. 

As  the  Pcrfians  were  meditating  a  new  invafion  of 
Greece,  he  employed  himfelf  in  his  exile  in  encoura¬ 
ging  the  Greeks  to  defend  their  liberties  againfl  the 
invaders.  i’he  Athenians  immediately,  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Xerxes,  recalled  Ariflides,  whofe  abfence 
they  began  fincerely  to  regret,  along  with  their  other 

exiles. . 
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Ariftides.  exiles.  At  this  critical  moment,  upon  his  return,  he 

■ — “v— -1  fufpended  all  political  animofities  ;  and  upon  under¬ 
standing  that  it  was  the  defign  of  Themiftccles  to  fight 
the  Perfian  nary  in  the  Straits  of  Salamis,  he  waited  on 
him  in  private,  propofed  an  oblivion  of  all  paft  circum¬ 
stances,  extolled  his  intentions,  and  gave  him  his  Sin¬ 
cere  promife  to  do  the  utmoft  in  his  power  towards  ef¬ 
fecting  his  defigns.  ThemiStocles,  fome  time  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  acquainted  the  Athenians  that  he  had 
formed  a  fcheme  which,  although  it  was  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture  as  forbade  bis  public  avowal  of  it  to  them,  was  of 
ineltimable  advantage  to  the  State.  They  immediately 
ordered  that  lie  Should  communicate  it  to  AriStides. 
It  was  a  project  for  confirming  the  whole  confederate 
fleet  of  Greece  by  fire,  except  their  own  Ships  ;  and 
thus  the  entire  fway  of  the  fea  would  be  left  to  the 
Athenian  navy.  AriStides  reported  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unjuft,  and  at  the  fame  time,  nothing  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  the  fcheme  of  Themiltocles.  .  Upon 
this  report,  the  people,  immediately  determined  to  drop 
any  farther  thought  of  it.  It  was  equally  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Athenians  that  they  made  fuch  a  determi¬ 
nation,  and  to  Ariftides  that  he  was  made  the  referree 
on  this  occafion.  Ariftides,  before  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea,  was  of  considerable  fervice  in  perfuading  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  were  elated  with  their  former  fucceffes, 
to  fubmit  to  the  fuperior  power  of  the  Spartans,  and  in 
preferving  peace  and  amity  between  the  confederate 
forces.  He  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  valour  and 
refolution  in  the  engagement,  and  was  appointed  after 
the  victory  to  determine  a  very  dangerous  difpute  con¬ 
cerning  the  honour  of  the  day,  which  he  conferred 
upon  the  Platieans,  giving  up  the  claim  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  the  Lacedemonians  following  his  example.  Upon 
the  rebuilding  of  Athens,  he  was  the  firft  perfon  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  law  which  divided  the  administration  among  the 
citizens  at  large,  and  enjoined  that  the  archons,  or  chief 
magistrates,  Should  be  elected  out  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  who  had  fo  defervedly  merited  the  favour  of 
the  State. 

AriStides,  upon  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  the 
Perfians,  was  fent  along  with  Cimon,  the  fim  of  Mil- 
tiades,  to  take -the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  in 
the  confederate  army.  Their  humility  and  meeknefs, 
compared  with  the  haughty  domineering  temper  of 
Paufanias,  fo  engaged  the  reft  of  the  allies,  that  the  fu- 
periority  of  rank  was  conferred  upon  Athens,  with  the 
joint  concurrence  of  the  other  Slates.  The  nomination 
of  Ariftides  to  lay  an  equal  affefl'ment  upon  all  the 
Slates  for  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  expence  of  the 
war,  was  a  Signal  proof  of  the  high  idea  all  Greece  had 
of  his  integrity  and  juftice.  The  wifdom  and  impar- 
tality  with  which  he  performed  this  commiSflon  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaflion.  He  obliged  all  the  confederates, 
after  this  affair  was  terminated,  folemnly  to  fwear  to 
all  the  articles  of  affociation.  The  advice  which  he 
afterwards  gave  the  Athenians  to  extend  their  own 
territories  beyond  their  proper  limits,  muft  certainly 
have  proceeded  from  fome  very  prefling  neceffity,  when 
he  thus  drew  clown  the  confequences  of  the  perjury 
upon  his  own  head.  Ariftides,  on  Themiftocles’s  fall¬ 
ing  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  ruling  party,  would 
not  concur  in  a  capital  profecution  of  him  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  triumphing  over  an  old  enemy,  he  always  fpoke 
of  him  after  his  banishment  with  the  higheft  refpeft,  ' 
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In  that  age  it  was  common  for  men  who  had  borne  Ariftides 
the  higheft  public  offices  to  make  no  increafe  to  their  Ariftippus. 
private  fortunes,  but  no  man  ever  carried  this  difinte-  V““"Y— 
reftednefs  to  fo  high  a  pitch  as  Ariftides.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  fo  remarkably  poor,  that  when  a  profecution  was 
raifed  againft  Callias,  a  rich  relation  of  his,  the  orator 
pleading  againft  him,  in  order  to  excite  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  his  audience,  made  fome  remarks  upon  his  abi¬ 
lity  to  aSIift  Ariftides,  and  at  the  fame  time  upon  the 
extreme  indigence  in  wlftch  he  permitted  him  and  his 
family  to  live.  Callias,  in  his  vindication,  was  forced 
to  call  Ariftides  to  teftify  that  he  had  frequently  of¬ 
fered  him  considerable  fums,  which  he  would  not  ac¬ 
cept,  faying,  “  that  it  better  became  Ariftides  to  glory 
in  his  poverty  than  Callias  in  his  riches,”  which  appear 
to  have  been  acquired  not  very  honourably. 

This  great  man  died  about  437  years  B.  C.  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  at  Athens,  at  an  advanced  age;  others 
fay  at  Pontns,  where  he  was  tranfaff  ing  public  bufinefs. 

He  was  buried  at  the  public  expence,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  received  portions  out  of  the  public  treafury  ;  and 
a  penfion  and  an  ellate  in  land  was  beftowed  on  his 
fon  Lyfimachus,  in  gratitude  for  the  fignal  fervices 
Ariftides  had  done  his  country.  (Gen.  Biogi) 

Aristides  of  Miletus,  a  famous  Greek  author, 
often  cited  by  the  ancients. 

Aristides,  a  very  eloquent  Athenian  orator,  who 
became  a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  about 
the  year  1  24  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Chrilfians. 

Aristides,  JEhus ,  a  celebrated  orator,  born  in 
Mvfia,  about  129  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Oxford,  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 

Aristides,  a  painter  cotemporary  with  Apelles, 
flourifhed  at  Thebes  about  the  i22d  Olympiad.  He 
was  the  firft,  according  to  Pliny,  who  expreffed  cha- 
rafler  and  paflion,  the  human  mind,  and  its  feveral 
emotions  ;  but  lie  was  not  remarkable  for  foftnefs  of 
colouring.  “  His  moft  celebrated  picture  was  of  an 
infant  (on  the  taking  of  a  town)  at  the  mother’s  breaft, 
who  is  wounded  and  expiring.  The  fenfations  of  the 
mother  were  clearly  marked,  and  her  fear  left  the 
child,  upon  failure  of  the  milk,  fliould  fuck  her  blood.” 

*•  Alexander  the  Great  (continues  the  fame  author) 
took  this  pidlure  with  him  to  Pella.” 

Junius  (in  his  Treadle  do  Piflura  Veterum)  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  following  beautiful  epigram  of  HLmili- 
anus  was  written  on  this  exquifite  pi&ure  : 

EXxs,  ratXofv,  7rx/>x  tijjrgo?  tv  \sx  in  fix^ov  x/tt^U{ 

E Xy.vrov  ve-TccTiot  vctpix  xxtx  <p$hf4tv*is. 

H  J'lQutm  XnroTtvoos  aXXu  r x  ftvir^os 

xxi  in  aiSij  Trxidoxofiuv  i/xx6ov. 

Elegantly  tranflated  thus  : 

Suck,  little  wretch,  while  yet  thy  mother  lives. 

Suck  the  laft  drop  her  fainting  bofom  gives  ! 

She  dies  !  her  tendernefs  furvives  her  breath, 

And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death. 

Webb's  Inquiries ,  Dial.  vii.  p.  161. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  fe£f  of 
philofopby,  was  the  fon  of  Aretades,  and  born  at  Cy- 
rene  in  Libya.  He  flourifhed  about  the  96th  Olym¬ 
piad.  The  great  reputation  of  Socrates  induced  him 

to 
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Ariftippns.  to  leave  his  own  country,  and  remove  to  Athens,  that 
— y— -  1  lie  might  have  the  fatisfa£lion  of  hearing  his  difcourfes. 
He  was  chiefly  delighted  with  thofe  difcourles  of  S 1- 
crates  that  related  the  moil  to  pleafure  :  which  he  af- 
ferted  to  be  the  ultimate  end  in  which  all  bappinefs 
conufts.  His  manner  of  lite  was  agreeable  to  his  opi¬ 
nion  :  for  he  indulged  himfelf  extremely  in  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  drefs,  wine,  and  women.  Though  he  had  a 
good  eftate,  and  three  country  feats,  yet  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  difciples  of  Socrates  who  took  money 
for  teaching  ;  which  being  dilcoveredby  the  philofopher, 
he  alked  Ariftippus,  How  he  came  to  have  fo  much  ? 
Who  in  reply  alked  him.  How  he  came  to  have  fo  lit¬ 
tle  ?  Upon  his  leaving  Socrates,  he  went  to  ZEgina, 
as  Athenaeus  informs  us,  where  he  lived  with  more  free¬ 
dom  and  luxury  than  before.  Socrates  fent  frequent 
exhortations  to  him,  in  order  to  reclaim  him  ;  but  all 
in  vain  ;  and  with  the  fame  view  he  publithed  that  dif- 
courfe  which  we  find  in  Xenophon.  Here  Ariflippus 
became  acquainted  with  Lai's,  the  famous  courtezan 
of  Corinth  ;  for  whofe  fake  he  took  a  voyage  to  that 
city.  He  continued  at  ALgina  till  the  death  of  So¬ 
crates,  as  appears  from  Plato’s  Phcedo,  and  the  epiitle 
which  he  wrote  upon  that  occafion.  He  returned  at 
3aft  into  his  own  country  Cyrene,  where  he  profefled 
philofophy,  and  inflituted  a  fed!  which,  as  we  obferved 
above,  was  called  the  Ci/renaic ,  from  the  place,  and  by 
fome  writers  the  Hedonic  or  voluptuous,  from  its  doc¬ 
trines.  During  the  height  of  the  grandeur  of  Diony- 
fius  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  a  great  many  philofophers  re¬ 
futed  to  him  ;  and  among  the  reft  Ariftippus,  who 
was  tempted  thither  by  the  magnificence  of  that  court. 
Dionvfius  alking  him  the  realo.i  of  his  coming,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  it  was  in  order  to  give  what  he  ha.i, 
and  to  receive  what  he  had  not  or,  a>  others  reprc- 
fent  it,  “  That  when  he  wanted  wifdom,  he  went  to 
Socrates  5  but  now  as  he  wanted  money,  he  was  come 
to  him.”  He  very  foon  infinuated  himfelf  into  the 
favour  of  Dionyfius  ;  for  being  a  man  of  a  foft  eafy 
temper,  he  conformed  himfelf  exactly  to  every  place, 
time,  and  perfon,  and  was  a  complete  mailer  of  the 
raoft  refined  complaifance. 

We  have  fi  veral  remarkable  paffages  concerning  him 
during  his  refidence  at  tiiat  court,  mentioned  bv  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius.  Dionyfius,  at  a  feaft,  commanded  that 
all  ihould  put  on  women’s  purple  habits,  and  dance  in 
them.  But  Plato  refuf  d,  repeating  theft  lines  : 

I  cannot  in  this  gay  effeminate  drefs 

Difgrace  my  manhood  or  my  fex  betray. 

But  Ariftippus  readilv  fubmitted  to  the  command,  and 
made  this  reply  immediately  : 

- At  feafts,  where  mirth  is  free, 

A  fober  mind  can  never  be  corrupted. 

At  another  time,  interceding  with  Dionyfius  in  behalf 
of  a  friend,  but  not  nrevailing,  he  call  himfelf  at  his 
feet  :  being  reproved  by  one  for  that  excels  of  humility, 
he  replied,  “  That  it  was  not  he  who  wa-  the  caufe  of 
that  lubmiflion  ;  but  Dionyfius,  whofe  ears  wi  re  in  his 
feet.”  Dionyfius  ffiowi-d  him  three  beautiful  courte¬ 
zans,  and  ordered  him  to  take  his  choice  Upon  which 
he  took  them  all  three  awav  v  iih  him,  alleging  that 
Paris  was  punilhed  for  preferring  one  to  the  other  two: 
but  when  he  had  brought  them  to  his  door,  he  difmif- 
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fed  them,  in  order  to  Ihow  that  he  could  either  enjoy  Ariftippus. 
'or  reject  with  the  fame  indifference.  Having  defired  ■■■ — v-'  > 
money  of  Dionyfius,  the  latter  obferved  to  him,  that 
he  had  affured  him  a  wife  man  wanted  nothing.  “  Give 
me  (fays  he)  what  I  alk,  and  we  will  talk  of  that  af¬ 
terwards.”  When  Dionyfius  had  given  it  him,  “  Now 
(fays  he),  you  fee  I  do  not  want.”  By  his  complai- 
fauce  he  gained  fo  much  upon  Dionyfius,  that  he  had  a 
greater  regard  for  him  than  for  all  the  reft  of  the  philo¬ 
fophers,  though  he  fometimes  lpoke  with  fuch  freedom 
to  the  king,  that  he  incurred  his  difpleafure.  When 
Dionyfius  alked,  Why  philofophers  haunted  the  gates 
of  rich  men,  but  not  rich  men  thofe  of  philofophers : 
he  replied,  “  Btcaufe  the  latter  know  what  they  want, 
and  the  others  not.”  Another  time,  Dionyfius  re¬ 
peating  (out  of  Sophocles,  as  Plutarch  affirms,  who 
alcribes  this  to  Zeno)  thefe  verfes, 

He  that  with  tyrants  feeks  for  bare  fupport, 

Enllaves  himfelf,  though  free  he  came  to  court  : 

he  immediately  anfwered, 

He  is  no  Have,  if  he  be  free  to  come. 

Diodes,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  related  this  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Philofophers  ;  though  others  afcribe  this 
faying  to  Plato.  Ariftippus  had  a  contell  with  Antif- 
thenes  the  Cynic  philofopher  ;  notwithftanding  which, 
he  was  very  ready  to  employ  his  intereft  at  court  for 
fome  friends  of  Antifthenes,  to  prefcrve  them  from 
death,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to  that  philofopher. 

Diogenes  followed  the  example  of  his  mailer  Antil’- 
tlienes  in  ridiculing  Ariftippus,  and  called  him  the  court 
fpaniel. 

We  have  many  apophthegms  of  his  preferved. — 

To  one  who  alked  him  what  his  fon  would  be  the 
better  for  being  a  fcholar  ?  “  If  for  nothing  elfe 

(laid  he),  yet  for  this  alone,  that  when  he  comes  in¬ 
to  the  theatre,  one  Hone  will  not  fit  upon  another.” 

When  a  certain  perfon  recommended  his  fon  to 
him,  he  demanded  500  drachmas;  and  upon  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  replying,  that  he  could  buy  a  Have  for  that  ffim, 

“  Do  fo  (faid  he),  and  then  you  will  be  mailer  of  a 
couple.”  Being  reproached,  becaufe,  having  a  fuit  of 
law  depending,  he  fee’d  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  him, 

“  Juft  fo  (faid  he),  when  I  have  a  great  fupper  to 
make,  I  always  hire  a  cook.”  Being  alked  what  was 
the  difference  between  a  wife  man  and  a  fool,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Send  both  of  them  together  naked  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  neither  of  them,  and  then 
you  will  know.*’  Being  reproved  by  a  certain  per¬ 
fon  (who,  according  to  Mr  Stanley,  was  Plato)  for  his 
collly  and  voluptuous  feafts,  “  1  warrant  you  (laid  he), 
that  you  would  not  have  bellowed  three  farthings  upon 
fuch  a  dinner;”  which  the  other  confeffing,  “  Whv, 
then  (faid  lie),  I  find  myfclf  lefs  indulgent  to  my  pa¬ 
late  than  you  are  to  your  covetous  humour;”  or,  as  it 
is  otherwife  reprefented,  “  I  find,  that  I  love  mv  belly 
and  you  love  your  money.  “  When  Simus,  treafurer 
to  Dionyfius,  Unwed  him  his  houfe  magnificently  fur- 
nilh  d,  and  paved  with  collly  marble,  (for  he  was  a 
Phrygian,  and  confiquently  profufe)  ;  Ariftippus  fpit 
in  his  face  :  upon  which  the  other  growing  angrv, 

“  Why,  truly  (laid  he),  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  place. 

H  is  fervant  carrying  after  him  a  great  weight  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  being  ready  to  fink  upon  the  road  under  his 

4  I  burden, 
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Ari£Hp?us,  burden,  he  bid  him  throw  away  all  that  was  too  much 
for  him  to  carry.  Horace  mentions  this  faft  in  his 
third  fatire  of  the  fecond  book  : 

.  — — - ■ - id  Jim  ile  ijii 

Gra-cus  Afjhppus  ?  quifervos  projtcere  aurum 
In  media  jtijjh  Libya,  quia  tardius  irent 
Propter  onus  fegnes. 

Being  alked,  w^iat  things  were  mod  proper  for  children 
to  be  in  drafted  in  ?  ht  anfwered,  “  Thofe  which  might 
prove  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  them  when  they  came 
to  be  men.”  Being  reproached  for  going  from  Socrates 
to  Dionyfius,  he  replied,  “  That  he  went  to  Socrates 
when  he  wanted  ferious  inftruftion,  and  to  Dionyfius 
for  diverfion.”  Having  received  money  of  Dionyfius 
at  the  fame  time  that  Plato  accepted  a  book  only,  and 
being  reproached  for  it,  “  The  reafon  is  plain  (fays  he), 

I  want  money,  and  Plato  wants  books.”  Having  loft 
a  confiderabje  farm,  he  faid  to  one  who  feemed  excef- 
fively  to  compaftionate  his  lofs,  “  You  have  but  one 
field  •  I  have  three  left :  why  ftrould  not  I  rather  grieve 
for  you  ?”  Plutarch,  who  relates  this,  in  his  book  De 
Tranquillitate  Animi,  obferves  upon  it,  that  it  is  very 
abfurd  to  lament  for  what  is  loft,  and  not  to  rejoice  for 
what  is  left.  When  a  perfon  told  him,  “  That  the 
land  for  his  fake  was  loft,”  he  replied,  “  That  it  was 
better  fo,  than  that  he  fhould  be  loft  for  the  land.” 
Being  call:  by  Ihipwreck  afhore  on  the  ifland  of  Rhodes, 
and  perceiving  mathematical  fchemes  and  diagrams 
drawn  upon  the  ground,  he  faid,  “  Courage,  friends  ; 
for  I  fee  the  footfteps  of  men.” 

After  he  had  lived  a  long  time  with  Dionyfius,  his 
daughter  Arete  fent  to  him,  to  defire  his  prefence  at 
Cyrene,  in  order  to  take  care  of  her  affairs,  fince  Ihe 
was  in  danger  of  being  oppreffed  by  the  magiftrates. 
But  he  fell  fick  in  his  return  home,  and  died  at  Lipa- 
ra,  an  Eolian  ifiand.  With  regard  to  his  principal  opi¬ 
nions,  like  Socrates,  he  rejefted  the  fciences  as  they 
were  then  taught,  and  pretended  that  logic  alone  was 
fufficient  to  teach  truth  and  fix  its  bounds.  He  aflert- 
tvd,  that  pleafure  and  pain  were  the  criterions  by  which 
we  were  to  be  determined  ;  that  thefe  alone  made  up 
all  our  pafiions  ;  that  the  firft  produced  all  the  foft 
emotions,  and  the  latter  all  the  violent  ones.  The  af- 
femblage  of  all  pleafure,  he  afferted,  made  true  happi- 
nefs,  and  that  the  belt  way  to  attain  this  was  to  enjoy 
the  prefent  moments.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books: 
particularly  the  biftory  of  Libya,  dedicated  to  Diony¬ 
fius  :  feveral  Dialogues  ;  and  four  books  of  the  Lux¬ 
ury  of  the  ancients.  There  are  four  epiftles  of  his 
extant  in  the  Socratic  colleftion  publilhed  by  Leo  Al- 
latius. 

Befides  Arete  his  daughter,  whom  he  educated  in 
philofophy,  Ariftippus  had  alfo  a  foil,  whom  he  difin- 
berited  for  his  ftupidity.  Arete  had  a  fon  who  was 
named  Ariftippus  from  his  grandfather,  and  had  the 
furname  of  Marco'S  3xkti>$,  from  his  mother’s  inftrufting 
him  in  philofophy.  Among  his  auditors,  befides  his 
daughter  Arete,  we  have  an  account  of  ALthiops  of 
Ptolemais,  and  Antipater  of  Cyrene.  Arete  commu¬ 
nicated  the  philofophy  which  {he  received  from  her  fa¬ 
ther  to  her  fon  Ariftippus,  who  tranfmitted  it  to  Theo- 
dorus  the  Atheift,  who  inftituted  the  feft  called  Theo- 
dorean.  Antipater  communicated  the  philofophy  of 
Ariftippus  to  Epitimedes  his  difciple  ;  Epitinaedes  to 
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Paraebates  ;  Parsebates  to  Hrgefias  and  Anniceris  :  and  Arifio 
thefe  two  laft  improving  it  by  fome  additions  of  their  || 
own,  obtained  the  honour  each  of  them  of  giving  a  ^nfto- 
name  to  the  Hegeftac  and  Anmcerian  feft.  phanes. 

ARIS  1  O,  a  Stoic  philof  pher,  the  diiciple  of  Zeno 
the  chief  of  the  Stoics,  flourilhed  about  290  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriftian  era.  He  differed  but  little  from  his 
mailer  Zeno.  He  rejefted  logic  as  of  no  ufe,  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  as  being  above  the  reach  of  the  hu¬ 
man  undertiauding.  It  is  faid,  that  being  bald,  the 
fun  burnt  his  head;  and  that  this  caufed  his  death. — • 

There  is  a  faying  of  his  recorded,  which  might  render 
the  doftrine  of  Ariftippus  lefs  odious  than  it  ordinarily 
is;  (fee  Aristippus).  He  ufed  to  fay,  “  That  a 
philofopher  might  do  thofe  of  his  hearers  a  prejudice 
who  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  good  meanings  ; 
as  for  example  that  the  fcliool  of  Ariftippus  might 
fend  out  debauchees,  and  that  of  Zeno  cynics 
which  feems  to  imply,  that  the  doftrine  of  this  philo¬ 
fopher  never  produced  this  effeft  but  when  it  was  mif- 
underftood.  He  fhould  alfo  have  added,  that  every 
teacher  is  therefore  obliged  to  forbear  laying  down  am¬ 
biguous  maxims,  or  to  prevent  falfe  gloffes  being  put 
upon  them. 

ARISTOCRACY,  a  form  of  government  where 
the  fupreme  power  is  veiled  in  the  principal  perfons 
of  the  ftate.  The  word  is  derived  from  a§<v«s,  opltmus , 
and  Tia,  impero,  “  I  govern.”  The  ancient  writers 
of  politics  prefer  the  ariftocratical  form  of  government 
to  all  others.  The  republic  of  Venice  is  an  ariftocracy. 
Arillocracy  feems.to  coincide  with  oligarchy  ;  which, 
however,  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  to  fignify  a  corruption 
of  an  ariftocratical  ftate,  where  the  adminiftration  is  in 
the  hands  of  too  few,  or  where  fome  one  or  two  ufurp 
the  whole  power. 

ARISTOGITON,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  with 
Harmodius,  killed  Hipparchus  tyrant  of  Athens,  about 
513  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The  Athenians 
erefted  a  ftatue  to  him. 

ARISTOLACHIA,  Birthwort.  See  Botany 

Index. 

ARISTOMENES,  a  general  of  the  Meffenians,  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  valour  and  virtue.  See  MESSENIA. 

ARISTOPHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  He  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  Euripides  ;  and  mod  of  his  plays  were  written 
during  the  Peloponnefian  war.  His  imagination  was 
warm  and  lively,  and  his  genius  particularly  turned  to 
raillery.  He  had  alfo  great  fpirit  and  refolution  ;  and 
was  a  declared  enemy  to  flavery,  and  to  all  thofe  who 
wanted  to  opprefs  their  country.  The  Athenians  buf¬ 
fered  themfelves  in  his  time  to  be  governed  by  men 
who  had  no  other  views  than  to  make  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  commonwealth.  Ariftophanes  expofed  the 
defigns  of  thefe  men,  with  great  wit  and  feverity,  upon 
the  ftage.  Cleon  was  the  firft  whom  he  attacked,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Equites ;  and  as  there  was  not  one 
of  the  comedians  who  would  venture  to  perfonate  a 
man  of  his  great  authority,  Ariftophanes  played  the 
charafter  himfelf,  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the 
Athenians  obliged  Cleon  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents, 
which  were  given  to  the  poet.  He  deferibed  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Athenians  in  fo  exaft  a  manner,  that  his 
comedies  are  a  faithful  hiftory  of  that  people.  For 
this  reafon,  when  Dionyfius  king  of  Syracufe  defired 
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to  learn  tlie  ftate  and  language  of  Athens,  Plato  fent 
him  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  telling  him,  thefe 
J  tvere  the  belt  reprefentations  thereof.  He  wrote  above 
50  comedies  ;  but  there  are  only  1 1  extant  which  are 
perfect  :  thefe  are,  Plutus,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  E- 
quites,  the  Ac’narnenfes,  the  Wafps,  Peace,  the  Birds, 
the  Ecclefiazufae  or  Female  Orators,  the  Thefmopho- 
fiazufae  or  Prieftefi'es  of  Ceres,  and  Lyfillrata.  The 
Clouds,  which  he  wrote  in  ridicule  of  Socrates  *,  is 
the  mod  celebrated  of  all  his  comedies.  Madame  Da- 
cier  tells  us,  the  was  fo  much  charmed  with  this  per¬ 
formance,  that  after  lhe  had  tranflated  it,  and  read  it 
over  200  times,  it  did  not  become  the  lead  tedious  to 
her,  which  lhe  could  not  fay  of  any  other  piece  ;  and 
that  the  pleafure  which  lhe  received  from  it  was  fo  ex¬ 
quisite,  that  lhe  forgot  all  the  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion  which  Ariftophanes  deferved  for  employing  his 
wit  to  ruin  a  man  who  was  wifdom  itfelf,  and  the 
greatelt  ornament  of  the  city  of  Athens.  Ariftophanes 
having  conceived  fome  averlion  to  the  poet  Euripides, 
fatirizes  him  in  feveral  of  bis  plays,  particularly  in  his 
Frogs  and  his  Thefmophofiazufae.  He  wrote  his  Peace 
in  the  10th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  a 
treaty  for  50  years  was  concluded  between  the  Athe- 
nians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  continued  but 
feven  years.  The  Acharnenfes  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Pericles  and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  in  Sicily, 
in  order  to  diffuade  the  people  from  intruding  the  fafety 
of  the  commonwealth  to  fuch  imprudent  generals  as 
Lamachus.  Soon  after,  he  reprefented  his  Aves  or 
Bird'  ;  by  which  he  admonilhed  the  Athenians  to  for¬ 
tify  Decelaea,  which  he  calls  by  a  fictitious  name  Ne- 
phelococcygia .  The  Vefpae,  or  Wafps,  was  written  af¬ 
ter  another  lofs  in  Sicily,  which  the  Athenians  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  mifcondufl  of  Chares.  He  wrote  the 
Lyfillrata  when  all  Greece  was  involved  in  wrar  ;  in 
which  comedy  the  women  are  introduced  debating  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  ;  when  they  come  to 
a  refolution,  not  to  go  to  bed  with  their  hulhands  till 
a  peace  Ihould  be  concluded.  His  Plutus,  and  other 
■comedies  of  that  kind,  were  written  after  the  magi- 
ftrates  had  given  orders  that  no  perfon  (hould  be  expo- 
fed  by  name  upon  the  ftage.  He  invented  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  verfe,  which  was  called  by  his  name,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  ;  and  Suidas  fays, 
that  he  alfo  was  the  inventor  of  the  tetrameter  and  oc¬ 
tameter  verfe. 

Ariftophanes  was  greatly  admired  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  efpecially  for  the  true  Attic  elegance  of  his 
ftyle.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  •,  but  it  is 
certain  he  was  living  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrants 
by  Thrafybulus,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  Plutus  and 
other  comtdies.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  and 
tranflations  of  this  poet.  Nicodemus  Frifchin,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  famous  for  bis  claffical  knowledge,  in  the  16th 
century,  tranflated  Plutus,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  the 
Equites,  and  the  Acharnenfes,  into  Latin  verfe.  Quin¬ 
tus  Septimus  Florens  rendered  into  Latin  verfe  the 
Wafp',  the  P-ace,  and  Lyfillrata-,  but  his  tranllation 
is  full  of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes.  Madame  Dacier 
publilhed  at  Paris  in  1692,  a  Frtneh  verfion  of  Plutus 
and  the  Cloud-,  with  critical  notes,  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  theatre. 
Mr  Lewis  Theobald  likewife  tranflated  thefe  twoenme- 
dies  into  the  Englilh,  and  publilhed  them  with  remarks. 


The  moll  noble  edition  of  this  author  is  that  publilhed 
by  Ludolphus  Kufter,  at  Amfterdam,  in  folio,  in  17x0, 
and  dedicated  to  Charles  Montague  earl  of  Halifax. 

ARISTOTELI  A,  in  antiquity,  annual  feaus  oele 
brated  by  the  citizens  of  Stagyra,  in  honour  of  Ari- 
flotle,  who  was  born  there  ;  and  in  gratitude  for  his 
having  procured  from  Alexander  the  rebuilding  and 
repeopling  of  that  city,  which  had  been  demolilhed 
by  King  Philip. 

ARIS  I'O  TELI  AN,  fometbing  that  relates  to  the 
philofopher  Ariftotle. 

Aristotelian*  Philofophy ,  the  pbilofophy  taught 
by  Ariftotle,  and  maintained  by  his  followers.  The 
Arirtotelian  is  otherwife  called  the  Peripatetic  Pht/ofo- 
phy.  See  PERIPATETICS. 

ARISTO  PEL  IANS,  a  feci  of  philofophers,  other- 
wife  called  Peripatetics. 

The  Ariftotelians  and  their  dogmata  prevailed  for  a 
long  while  in  the  fchools  and  uni verfi ties ;  even  in  fpite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cartefians,  Newtonians,  and 
other  corpufcularians.  But  the  fyftems  of  the  latter 
have  at  length  gained  the  pre-eminence  and  the  New¬ 
tonian  philofophy  in  particular  is  now  very  generally 
received.  The  principles  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy, 
the  learned  agree,  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  the  four 
books  de  Calo ;  the  eight  books  of  Phy/ical  Aufculta- 
tion ,  gvrtKte  uK^occnu;,  belonging  rather  to  logic,  or 
metaphyfics,  than  to  phyfics.  Inftead  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  lyftems,  he  introduced  matter,  form,  and  priva¬ 
tion,  as  the  principles  of  all  things  ;  but  he  docs  not 
feem  to  have  derived  much  benefit  from  them  in  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy.  His  doftrines  are,  for  the  moll  part, 
fo  obfeurely  expreffed,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fatis- 
fa£loriiy  afeertained  what  were  his  fentiments  on  fome 
of  the  mod  important  fubjefts.  He  attempted  to  re¬ 
fute  the  Pythagorean  doflrine  concerning  the  twofold 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  pretended  to  demonftrate, 
that  the  matter  of  the  heavens  is  ungenerated,  incor¬ 
ruptible,  and  fubjefl  to  no  alteration  :  and  he  fuppoftd 
that  the  ftars  were  carried  round  the  earth  in  folid 
orbs.  The  reader  will  find  a  diftimfl  account  of  the 
logical  part  of  his  philofophy,  by  Dr  Reid  profeffor  of 
moral  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgnw,  and  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Lord  Karnes’s  Sketches  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Man.  Mr  Harris  has  publifhed  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  his  Categories,  under  the  title  of  Philofopliical 
Arrangements. 

ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  philo¬ 
fophers,  born  at  Stagyra,  a  fmall  city  in  Macedon,  in 
the  99th  Olympiad,  about  384  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift.  He  was  the  fon  of  Nicornachus,  phyfician 
to  Amyntas  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  loft  his  parents  in  his  infancy  j  and  Proxenes,  a 
friend  of  his  father,  who  had  the  care  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  taking  but  little  notice  of  him,  he  quitted  his 
fludies,  and  gave  hirofilf  np  to  the  follies  of  youth. 
After  he  had  fpent  moft  of  hi-  patrimony,  he  entered 
into  the  army  ;  but  not  fuccetding  in  this  profefiion,  he 
went  to  Delphos  to  confult  the  oracle  what  courfe  of 
life  he  ftv>uld  follow  ;  when  he  was  advifed  to  go  to 
Athens  and  ftudy  philofophy.  He  accordingly  went 
thither  about  18  vears  of  age,  and  ftudied  under  Plato 
till  he  was  37.  Bv  this  time  he  had  fpent  his  whole 
fortune  $  and  we  are  told  that  he  got  his  living  by 
felling  powders,  and  fome  receipts  in  pharmacy.  He 
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Arirtotle.  followed  his  ftudies  with  moft  extraordinary  diligence, 
“*“~v —  '  fo  that  he  foon  furpaffed  all  in  Plato’s  fchool.  He  ate 
little,  and  flept  lets  ;  and  that  he  might  not  overfleep 
himfelf,  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  he  lay  always 
with  one  hand  out  of  the  bed,  having  a  ball  of  brafi  in 
it,  which,  by  its  falling  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal,  awaked  him.  We  are  told,  that  Ariftolle  had  fe- 
veral  conferences  with  a  learned  Jew  at  Athens,  and 
that  by  this  means  he  inftrudled  himfelf  in  the  fciences 
and  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  thereby  faved 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  travelling  into  Egypt.  When 
he  had  Q tidied  about  1 5  years  under  Plato,  he  began 
to  form  different  tenets  from  thofe  of  his  mailer,  who 
became  highly  piqued  at  his  behaviour.  Upon  the 
death  of  Plato,  he  quitted  Athens;  and  retired  to  A- 
tarnya,  a  little  city  of  Myfia,  where  his  old  friend  Her- 
mias  reigned.  Here  he  married  Pythias,  the  filler  of 
this  prince,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  loved  fo  paflion- 
ately,  that  he  offered  facrifice  to  her.  Some  time  after, 
Hermias  having  been  taken  prifoner  by  Meranon,  the 
king  of  Perfia’s  general,  Arillotle  went  to  Mitylene 
the  capital  of  Lelbos,  where  he  remained  till  Philip 
king  of  Macedon  having  heard  of  his  great  reputation, 
fent  for  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  fon  Alexander,  then 
about  1 4  years  of  age  :  Arillotle  accepted  the  offer  ; 
and  in  eight  years  taught  him  rhetoric,  natural  philo- 
fophy,  ethics,  politics,  with  a  certain  fort  of  philofo¬ 
phy,  according  to  Plutarch,  which  he  taught  nobody 
elfe.  Philip  eredled  llatues  in  honour  of  Arillotle  ; 
and  for  his  fake  rebuilt  Stagyra,  which  had  been  al- 
moll  ruined  by  the  wars. 

The  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  mollly  at 
Athens,  furrounded  with  every  aflillance  which  men 
and  books  could  afford  him  for  profeculing  his  philo- 
fophical  inquiries.  The  glory  of  Alexander’s  name, 
which  then  filled  the  world,  enfured  tranquillity  and 
refpedt  to  the  man  whom  he  dillinguilhed  as  his  friend  : 
but  after  the  premature  death  of  that  ill'ullrious  protec¬ 
tor,  the  invidious  jealoufy  of  priells  and  fophills  inflam¬ 
ed  the  malignant  and  fuperllilious  fury  of  the  Athenian 
populace  ;  and  the  fame  odious  paflions  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  offenfive  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  aflailed 
the  fame  and  merit  of  Arillotle.  To  avoid  the  cruelty 
of  perfecution,  he  fecretly  withdrew  himfelf  to  Chalcis 
in  Euboea.  This  meafure  was  fuffieiently  juftified  by  a 
prudent  regard  to  his  perfunal  fafety  ;  but  left  his  con- 
du£l  ftrould  appear  unmanly,  when  contrafted  with  the 
firmnefs  of  Socrates  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  he  condefcend- 
ed  to  apologife  for  his  flight,  by  faying,  that  he  W'as 
unwilling  to  afford  the  Athenians  a  fecond  opportunity 
“  to  fin  againft  philofophy.”  He  feems  to  have  fur- 
vived  his  retreat  from  Athens  only  a  few  months  ;  vex¬ 
ation  and  regret  probably  ended  his  days. 

Befides  his  treatifes  on  philofophy,  he  wrote  alfo  on 
poetry,  rhetoric,  law,  &c.  to  the  number  of  400  trea¬ 
tifes,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius;  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Francis  Pacricius  of  Venice.  An  account 
of  fuch  as  are  extant,  and  of  thofe  faid  to  be  loft,  may 
be  feen  in  Fabricius’s  Bibliotheca  Graca.  He  left  his 
writings  with  Theophraftus,  his  beloved  difciple  and 
fucceffor  in  the  Lycaeum  ;  and  forbade  that  they  Ihoi  ld 
ever  be  publilhed.  Theophraftus,  at  his  death,  trufted 
them  to  Neleus,  his  good  friend  and  difciple  :  whofe 
heirs  buried  them  in  the  ground  at  Scepfis,  a  town  of 
TroaSj  to  fecure  them  from  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
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who  made  great  fearch  everywhere  for  books  to  adorn  Ariftotfe 
his  library.  Here  they  lay  concealed  160  years,  until,  || 
being  almoft  fpoiled,  they  were  fold  to  one  Apellicon,  Ariftoxe- 
a  rich  citizen  of  Athens.  Sylla  found  them  at  this  mis~ 

man’s  houfe,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  * 

They  were  fome  time  after  purchafed  by  Tyrannion 
a  grammarian  :  and  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  having 
bought  them  of  his  heirs,  was  in  a  manner  the  firft  re- 
ftorer  of  the  works  of  this  great  philofopher  ;  for  he 
not  only  repaired  what  had  been  decayed  by  time  and 
ill  keeping,  but  alfo  put  them  in  a  better  order,  and 
got  them  copied.  There  were  many  who  followed 
the  doilrine  of  Arillotle  in  the  reigns  of  the  12  Cse- 
fars,  and  their  numbers  increafed  much  under  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  :  Alexander  Aphrodinus  was  the  firft 
profeffor  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  at  Rome,  being 
appointed  by  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lu¬ 
cius  Verus  ;  and  in  fucceeding  ages  the  doflrine  of 
Arillotle  prevailed  among  almoft  all  men  of  letters, 
and  many  commentaries  were  written  upon  his 
works. 

The  firft  doctors  of  the  church  difapproved  of  the 
dodlrine  of  Arillotle,  as  allowing  too  much  to  reafon 
and  fenfe  ;  but  Antoninus  bilhop  of  Laodicea,  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  St  Jerome,  St  Auguftin,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  at  length  w'rote  and  fpoke  in  favour  of  it. 

In  the  fixth  age  Boethius  made  him  known  in  the 
weft,  and  tranllated  fome  of  his  pieces  into  Latin.  But 
from  the  time  of  Boethius  to  the  eighth  age,  Joannes 
Damafcenus  w'as  the  only  man  who  made  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  his  philofophy,  or  wrote  any  thing  concerning 
him.  The  Grecians,  who  took  great  pains  to  reftore 
learning  in  the  x  1  th  and  following  ages,  applied  much 
to  the  works  of  this  philofopher,  and  many  learned 
men  wrote  commentaries  on  his  writings :  among!! 
thefe  were  Alfarabius,  Algazel,  Avicenna,  and  Aver- 
roes.  They  taught  his  dodlrine  in  Africa,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  introduced 
his  do£lrine  into  France,  with  the  commentaries  of  A- 
verroes  and  Avicenna  ;  and  it  was  taught  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  until  Amauri  having  fupported  fome 
particular  tenets  on  the  principles  of  this  philofopher, 
was  .condemned  for  herefy,  in  a  council  held  there  in 
1210,  when  all  the  works  of  Arillotle  that  could  be 
found  were  burnt,  and  the  reading  of  them  forbidden 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  prohibition  was 
confirmed,  as  to  the  phyfics  and  metaphyfics,  in  1215, 
by  the  pope’s  legate  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  gave 
leave  for  his  logic  to  be  read,  inftead  of  St  Auguftin’s, 
ufed  at  that  time  in  the  univerfity.  In  the  year  1265, 

Simon,  cardinal  of  St  Cecil,  and  legate  from  the  holy 
fee,  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  phyfics  and  meta¬ 
phyfics  of  Arillotle.  All  thefe  prohibitions,  however, 
were  taken  off  in  1366  ;  for  the  cardinals  of  St  Mark 
and  St  Martin,  who  were  deputed  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
to  reform  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  permitted  the  read¬ 
ing  of  thofe  books  which  had  been  prohibited  :  and  in 
the  year  1448,  Pope  Ste-phen  approved  of  all  his  works, 
and  took  care  to  have  a  new  tranflation  of  them  into 
Latin. 

ARISTOXENUS,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  mu- 
fical  writers,  was  born  at  Tarentum,  a  city  in  Magna 
Gvcecia ,  now  Calabria.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  mu- 
fician,  and  it  appears  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  fucceffors.  His  Har¬ 
monics 
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Ariftoxe-  monies  in  three  books,  all  that  are  come  down  to  us, 
nus.  together  with  Ptolemy’s  Harmonics,  were  firft  publifh- 
“”“v  ed  by  Gogavinus,  but  not  very  corre&ly,  at  Venice, 
1562,  in  4to,  with  a  Latin  verfion.  John  Meurfius 
next  tranflated  the  three  books  of  Arifloxenus  into  La¬ 
tin,  from  the  MS.  of  Jof.  Scaliger  ;  but  according  to 
Meibomius,  very  negligently.  With  thefe  he  printed 
at  Leyden,  1616,  410,  Nicomachus  and  Alypius,  two 
other  Greek  writers  on  mufic.  After  thi°,  Meibomius 
collefled  thefe  mufical  writers  together  ;  to  which 
he  added  Euclid,  Bacchius  fenior,  Arirtides  Ouintili- 
anus ;  and  publilhed  the  whole  with  a  Latin  verlion 
and  notes,  from  the  elegant  prefs  of  Elzevir,  Amft. 
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1652.  The  learned  editor  dedicates  thefe  ancient  mu-  Ariftoxe- 
lical  treatifes  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  Ariftoxe-  nus. 
nus  is  faid  by  Suidas  to  have  written  452  different 
works,  among  which  thofe  on  mufic  were  the  molt 
efleemed  ;  yet  his  writings  on  other  fubje£ls  are  very 
frequently  quoted  by  ancient  authors,  nutwithftanding 
Cicero  and  fome  others  fay  that  he  was  a  bad  philofo- 
pher,  and  had  nothing  in  his  head  but  mufic.  The 
titles  of  feveral  of  the  loft  works  of  Arifloxenus,  quoted 
by  Athenseus  and  others,  have  been  colledled  by  Meur¬ 
fius  in  his  notes  upon  this  author,  by  Tonfius  and  Me¬ 
nage,  all  which  Fabricius  has  digefted  into  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order. 
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ARITHMETIC 


TS  a  fcience  which  explains  the  properties  of  num- 
-*•  bers,  and  (hows  the  method  or  art  of  computing 
by  them. 

Hiflory  of  Arithmetic. 

At  what  time  this  fcience  was  firft  introduced  into 
the  world,  we  can  by  no  means  determine.  That 
fome  part  of  it,  however,  was  coeval  with  the  human 
race  is  abfolutely  certain.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
any  man  endowed  with  reafon  can  be  without  fome 
knowledge  of  numbers.  We  are  indeed  told  of  na- 
tions  in  America  who  have  no  word  in  their  language 
to  exprefs  a  greater  number  than  three  5  and  this  they 
call  poetarrarorincouroac :  but  that  fuch  nations  ftiould 
have  no  idea  of  a  greater  number  than  this,  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  incredible.  Perhaps  they  may  compute  by 
threes,  as  we  compute  by  tens  ;  and  this  may  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  notion  that  they  have  no  greater  number 
than  three. 

But  though  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  nation,  or  indeed 
any  Angle  perfon,  ever  to  have  been  without  fome 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  greater  and 
fmaller  numbers,  it  is  poffible  that  mankind  may  have 
fubfifted  for  a  confiderable  time  without  bringing  this 
fcience  to  any  perfection,  or  computing  by  any  regu¬ 
lar  fcale,  as  10,  6 o,  &c.  That  this,  however,  was 
very  early  introduced  into  the  world,  even  before  the 
flood,  we  may  gather  from  the  following  expreffion  in 
Enoch’s  prophecy,  as  mentioned  by  the  apoftle  Jude  : 
“  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thoufands  of  his 
faints.”  This  fhows,  that  even  at  that  time  men  had 
ideas  of  numbers  as  high  as  we  have  at  this  day,  and 
computed  them  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  namely,  by 
tens.  The  direClions  alfo  given  to  Noah  concerning 
the  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt 
that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  of  meafnres 
likewife.  When  Rebekah  was  font  away  to  Ifaac, 
Abraham’s  fon,  her  relations  wiihed  (he  might  be  the 
mother  of  thoufands  of  millions  ;  and  if  they  were  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  rule  of  multiplication,  it 
is  difficult  to  fee  how  fuch  a  wiffi  could  have  been 
formed. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  Arithmetic  have  always  been  known  to  fome 
nation  or  other.  No  doubt,  as  fome  nations,  like  the 
Europeans  formerly,  and  the  Africans  and  Americans 


now,  have  been  immerfed  in  the  moft  abjeCl  and  de¬ 
plorable  (late  of  ignorance,  they  might  remain  for 
fome  time  unacquainted  with  numbers,  except  fuch  as 
they  had  immediate  occafion  for  ;  and,  when  they  came 
afterwards  to  improve,  either  from  their  own  induftry, 
or  hints  given  by  others,  might  fancy  that  they  them- 
felves,  or  thofe  from  whom  they  got  the  hints,  had 
invented  what  was  known  long  before.  The  Greeks  4 
were  the  firft  European  nation  among  whom  arithme¬ 
tic  arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  M.  Goguet 
is  of  opinion,  that  they  firft  ufed  pebbles  in  their  cal¬ 
culations  :  a  proof  of  which  he  imagines  is,  that  the 
word  which  comes  from  a  little  ftone, 

or  flint,  among  other  things,  fignifies  to  calculate.  The 
fame,  he  thinks,  is  probable  of  the  Romans  ;  and  de¬ 
rives  the  word  calculation  from  the  ufe  of  little  ftones 
( calculi)  in  their  firft  arithmetical  operations. 

If  this  method,  however,  was  at  all  made  ufe  of,  it 
mull  have  been  but  for  a  (hort  time,  fince  we  find  the 
Greeks  very  early  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  to  reprefent  their  numbers.  The  23  letters  of 
their  alphabet  taken  according  to  their  order,  at  firft 
denoted  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  20, 

30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  82,  100,  200,  300,  400,  500,  600, 

700,  and  800  ;  to  which  they  added  the  three  follow¬ 
ing,  to  reprefent  6,  90,  and  900.  The  diffi¬ 

culty  of  performing  arithmetical  operations  by  fuch 
marks  as  thefe  may  eafily  be  imagined,  and  is  very 
confpicuous  from  Archimedes’s  treatife  concerning  the 
dimenfions  of  a  circle. 

The  Romans  followed  a  like  method  ;  and  befides  3 
chara&ers  for  each  rank  of  claffes,  they  introduced 
others  for  five,  fifty,  and  five  hundred.  Their  method 
is  ftill  ufed  for  diftinguiihing  the  chapters  of  books, 
and  fome  other  purpofes.  Their  numeral  letters  and 
values  are  the  following  : 

I  V  X  L  C  D  M 

One,  five,  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thoufand. 

Any  number,  however  great,  may  be  reprefented 
by  repeating  and  combining  thefe  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules : 

ill,  When  the  fame  letter  is  repeated  twice,  or  of- 
lener,  its  value  is  reprefented  as  often.  Thus  II  fig¬ 
nifies  two  ;  XXX  thirty  ;  CC  two  hundred. 

2d,  When  a  numeral  letter  of  leffor  value  is  placed 
after  one  of  greater,  their  values  are  added  :  thus  XI 

fignifies 
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fignifies  eleven,  LXV  fixty-five,  MDCXXVIII  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

3d,  When  a  numeral  letter  of  lefler  value  is  placed 
before  one  of  greater,  the  value  of  the  leffer  is  taken 
from  that  of  the  greater  :  thus  IV  tignifies  tour,  XL 
forty,  XC  ninety,  CD  four  hundred. 

Sometimes  10  i-  ufed  inflead  of  D  for  500,  and  the 
value  is  increafed  ten  times  by  annexing  O  to  the 
right  hand. 

Thus  10  tignifies  500  Alfo  010  is  uffid  for  1000 
J3~)  5  000  CCIOO  for  10000 

1000  50000  CCC1000  for  100000 

Sometimes  thoufands  are  rep-relented  by  drawing  a 
line  over  the  top  of  the  numeral  V  being  uled  for 
five  thoufand,  L  for  fifty  thoufand,  CC  two  hundred 
thouiand. 

Sexa^eti-  About  the  year  of  Chrift  200,  a  new  kind  of  arith- 
rnal  srith  metic,  called  fexagejimal,  was  invented,  as  is  fuppofed, 
metic.  by  Claudius  Ptolemgeus.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  re¬ 
medy  the  difficulties  of  the  common  method,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  fractions.  In  this  kind  of  arithmetic, 
every  unit  was  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  60  parts, 
and  each  of  thefe  into  60  others,  and  fo  on  :  hence  any 
number  of  fuch  parts  were  called  fexagejimal  fraclions  ; 
and  to  make  the  computation  in  whole  numbers  more 
eafy,  he  made  the  progreffion  in  thefe  alfo  fexagefimal. 
Thus  from  one  to  59  were  marked  in  the  common 
way  :  then  60  was  called  a  fexagefima  prima,  or  firll: 
fexagefimal  integer,  and  had  one  tingle  dafh  over  it;  fo 
60  was  expreffed  thus  I' ;  and  fo  on  to  59  times  60,  or 
3540,  which  was  thus  expreffed  L1X'.  He  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  60  times  60,  which  he  called  a  fexagefima  fe- 
cunda,  and  was  thus  expreffed  I".  In  like  manner, 
twice  60  times  60,  or  7200,  was  expreffed  by  II";  and 
fo  on  till  he  came  to  60  times  3600,  which  was  a  third 
fexagefimal,  and  expreffed  thus,  I'".  If  any  number 
lefs  than  60  was  joined  with  thefe  fexagefimals,  it  was 
added  m  its  proper  chara&ers  without  any  dath  ;  thus 
I'XV  reprefented  60  and  15,  or  7;  ;  I'VXXV  is  four- 
times  60  and  25,  or  265  ;  X"I1'XV,  is  ten  times 
3600,  twice  60  and  1 5,  or  36,  135,  &c.  Sexagefimal 
fra&ions  were  marked  by  putting  the  dath  at  the  foot, 
or  on  the  left  hand  ot  the  letter  :  thus  I,  or  'I  de- 
S  noted  £5. ;  I„  or  "I  7?V g-,  &c. 

Indian  cha-  The  moll  perfedl  method  of  notation,  which  we 
wheT  *  now  U^e’  came  ‘nto  Europe  from  the  Arabians,  by 
brought  t*ie  way  Spa>n-  The  Arabs,  however,  do  not  pre- 
snto  ufe.  tend  to  be  the  inventors  of  them,  but  acknowledge 
-  that  they  received  them  from  the  Indians.  Some 
there  are,  indeed,  who  contend  that  neither  the  Arabs 
nor  the  Indians  were  the  inventors,  but  that  they  were 
found  ut  by  the  Greeks.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
probable  ;  as  Maximus  Planudes,  who  lived  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  is  the  fir  ft  Greek  who 
makes  ufe  of  them  :  and  he  is  plainly  not  the  inventor  ; 
for  Dr  Wallis  mentions  an  infcription  on  a  chimney 
in  the  parfonage  houfe  of  Helendon  in  Norihampton- 
fliirr,  where  the  date  is  expreffed  bv  M°  133,  inltead 
of  1 133.  Mr  Luffkin  furnifhes  a  ft  1 11  earlier  inftance 
of  their  ufe,  in  the  window  of  a  houfe,  part  of  which 
is  a  Roman  wall,  near  the  mai  ket  place  in  Colchefler  ; 
where  between  two  carved  ti  -ns  Hands  an  efcutcheon 
with  the  figures  J090.  Dr  Wallis  is  of  opinion  that 
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thefe  charaflers  mud  have  been  ufed  in  England  at  lead 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1050,  if  not  in  ordinary  affairs, 
at  lealt  in  mathematical  ones,  and  in  ailronomical  tables. 

How  thefe  characters  came  to  be  originally  invented  by 
the  Indians  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

the  introdudtion  of  the  Arabian  charadters  in  no¬ 
tation  did  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  fexage¬ 
fimal  arithmetic.  As  this  had  been  ufed  in  all  the 
aitronomical  tables,  it  was  for  their  fakes  retained  for 
a  confiderable  time.  The  fexagefimal  integers  went 
firit  out,  but  the  Iradlions  continued  till  the  invention 
of  decimals.  g 

The  oldeft-treatifes  extant,  upon  the  theory  of  arith-  Treaties  o» 
metic,  are  the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  Eu-  arithmetic, 
clid’s  Element-,  where  he  treats  of  proportion  and  of 
prime  and  com  polite  numbers  ;  both  of  which  have 
received  improvements  fince  his  time,  efpecially  the 
former.  The  next,  of  whom  we  know  any  thing,  is 
Nicomachus  the  Pythagorean,  who  wrote  a  treatife  of 
the  theory  of  arithmetic,  confifting  chiefly  of  the  di- 
flindlions  and  div.ifions  of  numbers  into  claffes,  as  plain, 
folid,  triangular,  quadrangular,  and  the  rell  of  the  figu- 
rate  numbers  as  they  ate  called,  numbers  odd  and 
even.  &e.  with  fome  of  the  more  general  properties  of 
the  feveral  kinds.  This  author  is,  by  fome,  Paid  to  have 
lived  before  the  time  ot  Euclid  ;  by  others,  not  long 
after.  His  arithmetic  was  publiffied  at  Paris  in  1538. 

The  next  remarkable  writer  on  this  fubjeft  is  Boethius, 
who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Goth. 

He  is  fuppofed  to  have  copied  moll  of  his  works  from 
Nicomachus. 

From  this  time  no  remarkable  writer  on  arithme¬ 
tic  appeared  till  about  the  year  1200,  when  Jordanus 
of  Namur  wrote  a  treatife  on  this  fubjefl,  which  was 
publitbed  and  demonftrated  by  Joannes  Faber  Stapu- 
lenfis  in  the  1  5th  century,  foon  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  fame  author  alfo  wrote  upon  the  new 
art  of  computation  by  the  Arabic  figures,  and  called 
this  book  Afiorifmus  Demonfratus.  Dr  Wallis  fays, 
this  manufeript  is  in  the  Savillian  library  at  Oxford, 
but  it  hath  never  yet  been  printed.  As  learning  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Europe,  fo  did  the  knowledge  of  numbers  : 
and  the  writers  on  arithmetic  foon  became  innumer¬ 
able.  About  the  year  1464,  Regiomontanus,  in  his 
triangular  tables,  divided  the  radius  into  10, 000 
parts,  inflead  of  60,000  ;  and  thus  tacitly  expelled  the 
fexagefimal  arithmetic.  Part  of  it,  however,  fi ill  re¬ 
mains  in  the  divifion  of  time,  as  of  an  hour  into  60 
minute-,  a  minute  into  60  feconds,  &c.  Ramus  in 
his  arithmetic,  written  about  the  year  1550,  and  pub- 
lilhed  by  Lazarus  Schonerus  in  1586,  uled  decimal 
periods  in  carrying  on  the  fquare  and  cube  roots  to 
fra&ions.  The  fame  had  been  done  before  by  our 
countrymen  Buckley  and  Record  ;  but  the  firll  who 
publiffied  an  exprefs  treatife  on  decimals  was  Simon 
Stevinius,  about  the  year  1582.  As  to  the  circulating 
decimals,  Dr  Wallis  is  the  firll  who  took  much  no¬ 
tice  of  them.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of  the  arithmetic 
of  infinites ,  which  has  been  very  ufefully  applied  to 
geometry.  The  greateft  improvement,  however,  which 
the  art  of  computation  ever  received,  is  the  invention 
of  logarithms.  The  honour  of  this  invention  is  un- 
quellionably  due  to  Baron  Napier  of  Merchillon  in 
Scotland,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  o£ 
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Notation  the  17th  century.  By  thefe  means  arithmetic  has  ad- 
*nd  Name-  vancej  [()  a  degree  of  perfection  which  the  ancients 
1  .  could  never  have  imagined  poffible,  much  lefs  hoped  to 

attain  ;  and  we  believe  it  may  now  be  reckoned  one  of 
thofe  few  fciences  which  have  arrived  at  their  utmoft 
height,  and  which  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  little  fur¬ 
ther  improvement. 

Chap.  I.  NOTATION  and  NUMERATION. 

7  The  fird  elements  of  arithmetic  are  acquired  dur¬ 

ing  our  infancy.  The  idea  of  one,  though  the  fim- 
pleft  of  any,  and  fuggefted  by  every  Angle  objeft,  is 
perhaps  rather  of  the  negative  kind,  and  confilts  part¬ 
ly  in  tlm  exclufion  of  plurality,  and  is  not  attended  to 
till  that  of  number  be  acquired.  Two  is  formed  by 
placing  one  objeft  near  another  j  three,  four,  and 
every  higher  number,  by  adding  one  continually  to 
the  former  collection.  As  we  thus  advance  from 
lower  numbers  to  higher,  we  foon  perceive  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  this  increafing  operation  ;  and  that, 
whatever  number  of  objects  be  colle&ed  together, 
more  may  be  added,  at  lead,  in  imagination  ;  fo  that 
wTe  can  never  reach  the  higheft  poffible  number,  nor 
approach  near  it.  As  we  are  led  to  underlland  and 
add  numbers  by  collecting  objects,  fo  we  learn  to  di- 
minifh  them  by  removing  the  objects  collected  ;  and 
if  we  remove  them  one  by  one,  the  number  decreafes 
through  all  the  Heps  by  which  it  advanced,  till  only 
one  remain,  or  none  at  all.  When  a  child  gathers  as 
many  (tones  together  as  fuits  his  fancy,  and  then  throws 
them  away,  he  acquires  the  firft  elements  of  the  two 
capital  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  idea  of  numbers, 
which  is  firft  acquired  by  the  obfervation  of  fenfible 
objects,  is  afterwards  extended  to  meafures  of  fpace 
and  time,  afie&ions  of  the  mind,  and  other  immaterial 
qualities. 

Small  numbers  are  mod  eafily  apprehended  :  a  child 
foon  knows  what  two  and  what  three  is  ;  but  has 
not  any  diftinft  notion  of  feventeen.  Experience  re¬ 
moves  this  difficulty  in  fome  degree  ;  as  we  become 
accudomed  to  handle  larger  colleflions,  we  apprehend 
clearly  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  a  fcore  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  could  hardly  advance  to  a  hundred  without  the 
aid  of  claffical  arrangement,  which  is  the  art  of  form¬ 
ing  fo  many  units  into  a  clafs,  and  fo  many  of  thefe 
clafles  into  one  of  a  higher  kind,  and  thus  advancing 
through  as  many  ranks  of  clafles  as  occalion  requires. 
If  a  boy  arrange  an  hundred  (tones  in  one  row,  he 
would  be  tired  before  he  could  reckon  them  ;  but  if 
he  placed  them  in  ten  rows  of  ten  dones  each,  he  will 
reckon  an  hundred  with  eafe  ;  and  if  he  collect  ten 
fuch  parcels,  he  will  reckon  a  thoufand.  In  this  cafe, 
ten  is  the  lowed  clafs,  a  hundred  is  a  clafs  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank,  and  a  thoufand  is  a  clafs  of  the  third 
rank. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  number  naturally 
adapted  for  condituting  a  clafs  of  the  lowed,  or  any 
higher  rank,  to  the  exclufion  of  others.  However,  as 
ten  has  been  univerfally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  and  by  all 
nations  who  have  cultivated  this  feience,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  mod  convenient  for  general  ufe.  Other  feales, 
however,  may  be  affumed,  perhaps  on  fome  occa- 
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fions,  with  fuperior  advantage ;  and  the  principles  of  Nornt  on 
arithmetic  will  appear  in  their  full  extent,  if  the  du  and  \ume-. 

dent  can  adapt  them  to  any  fcale  whatever  :  thus,  if _ 1  1)11 ' 

eight  were  the  fcale,  6  times  3  would  be  two  clafles,  ' 

and  two  units,  and  the  number  18  would  then  be  re- 
prefented  by  22.  If  12  were  the  fcale,  5  times  9  would 
be  three  clafles  and  nine  units,  and  45  would  be  repre- 
fented  by  39,  &c. 

It  is  proper,  whatever  number  of  units  conflitutes 
a  clafs  of  the  lower  rank,  that  the  fame  number  of 
each  clafs  fliould  make  one  of  the  next  higher.  This 
is  obferved  in  our  arithmetic,  ten  being  the  univerfal 
fcale  ;  but  it  is  not  regarded  in  the  various  kinds  of 
moneys,  weights,  and  the  like,  which  do  not  advance 
by  any  univerfal  meafure  ;  and  much  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  pradlice  of  arithmetic  arifes  from  that  irregula¬ 
rity. 

As  higher  numbers  are  fomewhat  difficult  to  appre¬ 
hend,  we  naturally  fall  on  contrivances  to  fix  them  in 
our  minds,  and  render  them  familiar  :  but  notwith- 
ffanding  all  the  expedients  we  can  fall  upon,  our  ideas 
of  high  numbers  are  (till  imperfect,  and  generally  far 
ffiort  of  the  reality  ;  and  though  we  can  perform  any 
computation  with  exaftnefs,  the  anfvver  we  obtain  is 
often  incompletely  apprehended. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  illuftrate,  by  a  few  exam¬ 
ples,  the  extent  of  numbers  which  are  frequently 
named  without  being  attended  to.  If  a  perfon  em¬ 
ployed  in  telling  money  reckon  an  hundred  pieces  in 
a  minute,  and  continue  at  work  ten  hours  each  day, 
he  will  take  feventeen  days  to  reckon  a  million  ;  a 
thoufand  men  would  take  45  years  to  reckon  a  bil¬ 
lion.  If  we  fuppofed  the  whole  earth  to  be  as  well 
peopled  as  Britain,  and  to  have  been  fo  from  the 
creation,  and  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had 
conflantly  fpent  their  time  in  telling  from  a  heap 
confifting  of  a  quadrillion  of  pieces,  they  would  hard¬ 
ly  have  yet  reckoned  the  thoufandth  part  of  that  quan¬ 
tity. 

All  numbers  are  reprefented  by  the  ten  following 
characters. 

123  45  67  89  o 

One, two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven, eight, 'nine,  cypher. 

The  nine  firft  are  called  fisnificunt  figures,  or  digits  ; 
and  fometimes  reprefent  units,  fometimes  tens,  hun¬ 
dreds,  or  higher  clafles.  When  placed  fingly,  they 
denote  the  Ample  numbers  fubjoined  to  the  charac¬ 
ters.  When  feveral  are  placed  together,  the  firft  or 
right-hand  figure  only  is  to  be  taken  for  its  fimple 
value  :  the  feeond  fignifies  fo  many  tens,  the  third  fo 
many  hundreds,  and  the  others  fo  many  higher 
clafles,  according  to  the  order  they  (land  in.  And 
as  it  may  fometimes  be  required  to  exprefs  a  num¬ 
ber  confifting  of  tens,  hundreds,  or  higher  clafles, 
without  any  units  or  clafles  of  a  lower  rank  annexed  ; 
and  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  figures  (landing  in 
the  feeond,  third,  or  higher  place,  while  there  are 
none  to  fill  up  the  lower  ones;  therefore  an  additional 
eharafter  or  cypher  (o)  is  neceflary,  which  has  no  fig- 
nification  when  placed  by  itfelf,  but  ferves  to  fupply  the 
vacant  places,  and  bring  the  figures  to  their  proper  fla- 
tion. 

1  he  following  table  fhows  the  names  and  divifions  of 
the  clafles. 
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feveral  Turns  obtained  are  eafily  retained  in  the  memo-  Addition. 

ry,  it  is  neither  neeetTary  nor  ufual  to  mark  them  ' - v— J 

down.  When  the  numbers  confift  of  more  figures 
than  one,  we  add  the  units  together,  the  tens  together, 
ami  To  on.  But  if  the  fum  of  the  units  exceed  ten,  or 
contain  ten  feveral  times,  we  add  the  number  of  tens 
it  contains  to  the  next  column,  and  only  fet  down  the 
number  of  units  that  are  over.  In  like  manner  we 
carry  the  tens  of  every  column  to  the  next  higher. 

And  the  reafon  of  this  is  obvious  from  the  value  of  the 
places  ;  fince  an  unit,  in  any  higher  place,  fignifies  the 
Tame  thing  as  ten  in  the  place  immediately  lower. 


The  firft  fix  figures  from  the  right  hand  are  called 
the  unit  period ,  the  next  five  the  million  period,  after 
■which  the  trillion ,  quadrillion,  quintillion ,  fexlillion , 
feptilllon,  oClillion ,  and  nonillion  periods  follow  in  their 
order. 

It  is  proper  to  divide  any  number,  before  we  reckon 
it,  into  periods  and  half  periods,  by  different  marks. 
We  then  begin  at  the  left  hand,  and  read  the  figures 
in  their  order,  with  the  names  of  their  places,  from  the 
table-  In  writing  any  number,  we  rnuft  be  careful  to 
mark  the  figures  in  their  proper  places,  and  fupply  the 
vacant  places  with  cyphers. 

As  there  are  no  poffible  wavs  of  changing  numbers, 
-except  by  enlarging  or  di  mini  filing  them  according  to 
Tome  given  rule,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  art  of 
arithmetic  is  comprehended  in  two  operations,  Addition 
and  Subtraction .  However,  as  it  is  frequently  required 
to  add  feveral  equal  numbers  together,  or  to  fiituract 
feveral  equal  ones  from  a  greater,  till  it  he  exhaulled, 
proper  methods  have  been  invented  for  facilitating 
the  operation  in  thefe  cafes,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the 
names  of  Multiplication  and  Divi/ion ;  and  thefe  lour 
rules  are  the  foundation  of  all  arithmetical  operations 
whatever. 

As  the  idea  of  number  is  acquired  by  obferving  fe- 
veral  obje&s  collected,  fn  is  that  of  fra&ions  by  obferv¬ 
ing  an  objedt  divided  into  feveral  parts.  As  we  fome- 
times  meet  with  objedls  broken  into  two,  three,  or  more 
parts, ,  we  may  confidcr  any  or  all  of  thefe  divifions 
promifcuouflv,  which  is  done  in  the  dodlrine  of  vulgar 
fradlions,  for  which  a  chapter  will  be  allotted.  How¬ 
ever,  fince  the  practice  of  collecting  units  into  par¬ 
cels  of  tens  has  prevailed  univerfally,  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  follow  a  like  method  in  the  confidera- 
tion  of  fradtions,  by  dividing  each  unit  into  ten  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into  ten  fmaller  parts  ;  and  fo 
on.  Numbers  divided  in  this  manner  are  called  Deci¬ 
mal  FraBions. 


Chaf.  II.  ADDITION. 

Addition  is  that  operation  by  which  vie  find  the 
amount  of  two  or  more  numbers.  The  method  of  do¬ 
ing  this  in  fimple  cafes  is  obvious,  as  foon  as  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  number  is  known,  and  admits  of  no  illuftra- 
tion.  A  young  learner  will  begin  at  one  of  the  num¬ 
bers,  and  reckon  up  as  many  units  feparately  as  there 
are  in  the  other,  and  pra&ice  will  enable  him  to  do  it 
at  once.  It  is  impoffible,  ftridtly  fpeakirig,  to  add 
more  than  two  numbers  at  a  time.  We  mud  firft 
find  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  fecond  ;  then  we  add  the 
Ifiird  to  that  number  5  and  fo  on.  However,  as  the 


Rule.  “  Write  the  numbers  diftindtly, 
“  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens  •,  and 
“  fo  on.  I  hen  reckon  the  amount  of  the 
“  right-hand  column.  It  it  be  under  ten, 
“  mark  it  down.  If  it  exceed  ten,  mark 
“  the  units  only,  and  carry  the  tens  to  the 
“  next  place.  In  like  manner,  carry  the 
“  tens  oi  each  column  to  the  next,  and  mark 
“  down  the  full  fum  of  the  left-hand  co 
“  lumn.” 


Example. 
33.6863 
876734 
1 23467 

3’42,3 
71 2316 

43-'  ^7 
27&654 


3092234 
5  4433 


As  it  is  of  great  confequence  in  bufinefs  to  perform 
addition  readily  and  exactly,  the  learner  ought  to 
practice  it  till  it  become  quite  familiar.  If  the  learn¬ 
er  can  readily  add  any  two  digits,  he  will  foon  add  a 
digit  to  a  higher  number  with  equal  eafe.  It  is  only 
to  add  the  unit  place  of  that  number  to  the  digit  ; 
and,  if  it  exceed  ten,  it  raifes  the  amount  accordingly. 
Thus,  becaufe  8  and  6  is  14  48  and  6  is  54.  It  will 
be  proper  to  mask  down  under  the  fums  of  each  co¬ 
lumn,  in  a  (mail  hand,  the  figure  that  is  carried  to  the 
next  column.  This  prevents  the  trouble  of  going 
over  the  whole  operation  again  in  cafe  of  interrup¬ 
tion  or  miltake.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  account 
clean,  mark  down  the  fum  and  figure  you  carry  on  a 
feparatc  paper,  and  after  reviling  them,  transcribe  the 
fum  only.  Alter  feme  practice,  we  ought  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  adding  two  or  more  figures  at  one  glance. 
This  is  particularly  ufeful  when  two  figures  which 
amount  to  10,  a-  6  and  4,  or  7  and  3,  (land  together 
in  the  column. 

Every  operation  in  arithmetic  ought  to  be  revifed, 
to  prevent  miftakes  ;  and  as  one  is  apt  to  fall  into  the 
fame  miftake,  if  he  revife  it  in  the  fame  manner  he  per¬ 
formed  it,  it  is  proper  either  to  alter  the  order,  or  elfe 
to  trace  back  the  fteps  by  which  the  operation  advan¬ 
ced,  which  will  lead  us  at  latl  to  the  number  we  began 
with.  Every  method  of  proving  accounts  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads. 

ill,  Addition  may  be  proven  by  anv  of  the  following 
methods:  Repeat  the  operation,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  column,  if  you  began  at  the  foot  when  you  wrought 
it. 

2d,  Divide  the  account  into  feveral  parts;  add  thefe 
feparately,  and  then  add  the  fums  together.  If  their 
amount  correfpond  with  the  fum  of  the  account,  when 
added  at  once,  it  may  be  prefemed  right.  This  method 
is  particularly  proper  when  you  want  to  know  the  fums 
of  the  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole. 

3d,  SuDtradt  the  number  fucceffively  from  the  fum  ; 
if  the  account  be  right,  you  will  exhauft  it  exactly,  and 
find  no  remainder. 


When 
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II.  A  R  I  T  H 

When  the  given  number  confifts  of  articles  of  dif- 
1  ferent  value,  as  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  or  the 
like,  which  are  called  different  denominations ,  the  ope¬ 
rations  in  arithmetic  muft  be  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  articles.  We  (hall  give  here  a  few  of  the  mod 
ufeful  tables  for  the  learner’s  information. 


II.  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

1 6  Drams=i  ounce,  oz. 

1 6  Ouncesm  pound,  lb. 

28  Pounds=i  quarter,  qr. 

4  Quart. =r  1  hun.  wght,  C. 
20  Hun.  weightm  ton,  T. 


I.  Sterling  Money. 

4  Farthingsm  penny, 
marked  d. 

12  Pences:  1  (hilling,  s. 

20  Shillingsm  pound,  L 
Alfo,  6s.  8d.— 1  noble 
I2s.ro  1  angel 
13s.  4d.  or  two-thirds 
of  a  pound=  I  merk. 

Scots  money  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  fter- 
ling,  and  has  one  twelfth  of  its  value.  A  pound  Scots 
is  equal  to  is.  8d.  lterling,  a  (hilling  Scots  to  a  penny 
fterling,  and  a  penny  Scots  to  a  twelfth  part  of  a  penny 
fterling ;  a  merk  Scots  is  two-thirds  of  a  pound  Scots, 
or  13-j-d.  Sterling. 

III.  Troy  Weight.  IV.  Apothecaries  Weight. 
20  Mitesm  grain,  gr.  20  Grainsm  fcruple,  s) 

24  Grainsm  pen.w',  dw*.  3  Scruplesm  dram,  3 
20  Penny  v\  cs=:  1  ounce,  oz.  8  Dramsm  ounce,  jf 
12  Ounces::;  1  pound,  lib.  12  Ouncesiri  pound,  lb 

V.  Englijh  Dry  Meafure.  VI.  Scots  Dry  Meafure. 

I  -  T  *  * _  1 


2  Pintsm  quart 
4  Quartszri  gallon 
2  Gallons— i  peck 
4  Pecksm  bufhel 
8  Bufhelsm  quarter 

VII.  Englijh  Land  Mea¬ 
fure. 


4  Lippiesm  peck 
4  Pecksrrl  firlot 
4  Firlots— 1  boll 
16  Bolls=i  chalder 

VIII.  Scots  Land  Mea- 
fure. 


3°t  Square  yards=i  pole  36  Square  ellsrri  fall 


or  perch 
40  Poles=i  rood 
4  Roodsn  1  acre 

IX.  Long  Meafure. 
12  Inchesm  foot 
3  Feetm  yard 
5t  Yards— 1  pole 
40  Poles—  1  furlong 
8  Furlongs=:i  mile 
3  Miles— 1  league. 


40  Fallsm  rood 
4  Roods— 1  acre 

X.  Time. 

60  Secondsm  minute 
60  Minutesm  hour 
24  Hours— 1  day 
7  Days=i  week 
365  Days=i  year 
52  Weeks  &  1  daym  year 

Rl'LE_/c»-  Compound  Addition.  “  Arrange  like  quan- 
“  (‘ties  under  like,  and  carry  according  to  the  value  of 
M  the  higher  place.” 

Note  1.  When  you  add  a  denomination,  which  con¬ 
tains  more  columns  than  one,  and  from  which  you  car¬ 
ry  to  the  higher  by  20,  30,  or  any  even  number  of  tens, 
fird  add  the  units  of  that  column,  and  mark  down  their 
fum,  carrying  the  tens  to  the  next  column  ;  then  add 
the  tens,  and  carry  to  the  higher  denomination,  by  the 
number  of  tens  that  it  contains  of  the  lower.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  adding  (hillings,  carry  by  10  from  the  units 
to  the  tens,  and  by  2  from  the  tens  to  the  pounds. 

Note  2.  If  you  do  not  carry  by  an  even  number  of 
tens,  firlt  find  the  complete  fum  of  the  lower  denomi¬ 
nation,  then  inquire  how  many  of  the  higher  that  fum 
contains,  and  carry  accordingly,  and  mark  the  reroain- 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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der,  if  any,  under  the  column.  For  example,  if  the  Addition. 

fum  of  a  column  of  pence  be  43,  which  is  three  (liil-  — v - - 

lings  and  fevenpence,  mark  7  under  the  pence  column, 
and  carry  3  to  that  of  the  (hillings. 

Note  3.  Some  add  the  lower  denominations  after  the 
following  method  :  when  they  have  reckoned  as  many 
as  amounts  to  one  of  the  higher  denomination,  or  up¬ 
wards,  they  mark  a  dot,  and  begin  again  with  the  ex- 
cefs  pf  the  number  reckoned  above  the  value  of  the  de¬ 
nomination.  I  he  number  of  dots  (hows  how  many  are 
carried,  and  the  lalt  reckoned  number  is  placed  under 
the  column. 

Examples  in  Sterling  Money. 
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In  Avoirdupois 

Weight. 

T. 

C. 

qr. 

lb.  - 

T. 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

1 

*9 

3 

26 

3 

15 

2 

24 

— 

14 
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16 
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19 
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18 
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16 
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1 2 
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3 

9 
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4 
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9 

b 

4 

4 

4 

6 

- 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

3 
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When  one  page  will  not  contain  the  whole  account, 
we  add  the  articles  it  contains,  and  write  againft  their 
fum  Carried  forward ;  and  we  begin  the  next  page 
with  the  fum  of  the  foregoing,  writing  againft  it, 

Brought  forward. 

When  the  articles  fill  feveral  pages,  and  their  whole 
fum  is  known,  which  is  the  cafe  in  tranfcribing  ac¬ 
counts,  it  is  bed  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 
Add  the  pages,  placing  the  fums  on  a  feparate  paper  j 
then  add  the  fums,  and  if  the  amount  of  the  whole  be 
right,  it  only  remains  to  find  what  number  ftiould 
be  placed  at  the  foot  and  top  of  the  pages.  For  this 
purpofe,  repeat  the  fum  of  the  firft  page  on  the  fame 
line  j  add  the  fums  of  the  firft  and  fccond,  placing 
the  amount  in  a  line  with  the  fecond  ;  to  this  add 
the  fum  of  the  third,  placing  the  amount  in  a  line 
with  the  third.  Proceed  in  the  like  manner  with  the 
others  ;  and  if  the  laft  fum  correfponds  with  the  amount 
of  the  page,  it  is  rig  lit.  Thefe  fums  are  tranfcribed  at 
the  foot  of  the  refpc&ive  pages,  and  tops  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ones. 

4K 


Examples. 
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'Examples. 


L.  134  6 
42  3 

8 

9 

L.  170 

5 

4  L.70 

4 

2  L.15 

3 

9 

173  4 

9 

66 

9 

8 

18 

6 

8 

12 

2 

6 

42  5 

7 

73 

8 

6  12 

*3 

2 

7 

5 

4 

163  7 

4 

45 

3 

2 

l5 

3 

9 

8 

— 

— 

!4§  5 

8 

78 

7 

9 

17 

5 

4 

9 

6 

73  2 

3 

12 

— 

18 

6 

8 

5 

10 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1  ft  Page,  L. 

778 

16 

-  L.  778 

16 

— 

2d, 

445 

14 

5  1224 

10 

5 

3d, 

I5I 

19 

9  j376 

10 

2 

4th, 

43 

6 

11  I4I9 

J7 

1 

L.  1419  17  I 

Then  we  tranfcribe  7 7 81.  16s.  at  the  foot  of  the  firft 
and  top  of  the  fecond  pages,  1224I.  10s.  5d.  at  the  foot 
of  the  fecond  and  top  of  the  third  ;  and  fo  on. 

Chap.  III.  SUBTRACTION. 

Subtraction  is  the  operation  by  which  we  take  a 
leffer  number  from  a  greater,  and  find  their  difference. 
It  is  exadlly  oppofite  to  addition,  and  is  performed  by 
learners  in  a  like  manner,  beginning  at  the  greater,  and 
reckoning  downwards  the  units  of  the  leffer.  The  great- 
er  is  called  the  minuend,  and  the  leffer  the  fubtrahend. 

If  any  figure  of  the  fubtrahend  be  greater  than  the 
eorrefponding  figure  of  the  minuend,  we  add  ten  to  that 
of  the  minuend,  and  having  found  and  marked  the  dif¬ 
ference,  we  add  one  to  the  next  place  of  the  fubtrahend. 
This  is  called  borrowing  ten.  The  reafon  will  appear, 
if  we  confider  that,  when  two  numbers  are  equally  in- 
creafed  by  adding  the  fame  to  both,  their  difference  will 
not  be  altered.  When  we  proceed  as  directed  above, 
we  add  ten  to  the  minuend,  and  we  likewife  add  one  to 
the  higher  place  of  the  fubtrahend,  which  is  equal  to 
ten  of  the  lower  place. 

Rule.  “  Subtradl  units  from  units,  tens  from  tens, 
“  and  fo  on.  If  any  figure  of  the  fubtrahend  be  greater 
“  than  the  eorrefponding  one  of  the  minuend,  borrow 
“ten.” 

Example.  Minuend  173694  738641 

Subtrahend  21453  37923J 


Remainder  1 52241  359406 

To  prove  fubtradlion,  add  the  fubtrahend  and  re¬ 
mainder  together  j  if  their  fum  be  equal  to  the  minuend, 
the  account  is  right. 

Or  fubtradl  the  remainder  from  the  minuend.  If  the 
difference  be  equal  to  the  fubtrahend,  the  account  is 
right. 

Rule  for  Compound  Sublra&ion.  “  Place  like  deno- 
“  minations  under  like  j  and  borrow,  when  neceffary, 
“  according  to  the  value  of  the  higher  place.” 

Examples. 

C.  qr.  lib.,  A.  R.  F.  E. 
L.  146  3  v  12  3  19  15  2  24  18 

58  7  6  4  3.  24  12  2  36  7 


L.  87  15  9  7  3  23.  2  3  28  11 

Note  1.  The  reafon  for  borrowing  is  the  fame  as  in 
Ample  fubtradlion.  Thus,  in  fubtradling  pence,  we  add 
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12  pence  when  neceffary  to  the  minuend,  and  at  the  Subtrac- 
next  ftep,  wre  add  one  lhilling  to  the  fubtrahend.  tion. 

Note  2.  When  there  are  two  places  in  the  fame  de-  v~"— 
nomination,  if  the  next  higher  contain  exadlly  fo  many 
tens,  it  is  bell  to  fubtradl  the  units  firft,  borrowing  ten 
when  neceffary  •,  and  then  fubtradl  the  tens,  borrowing, 
if  there  is  occafion,  according  to  the  number  of  tens  in 
the  higher  denomination. 

Note  3.  If  the  value  of  the  higher  denomination  be 
not  an  even  number  of  tens,  fubtradl  the  units  and  tens 
at  once,  borrowing  according  to  the  value  of  the  higher 
denomination. 

Note  4.  Some  choofe  to  fubtradl  the  place  in  the  fub¬ 
trahend,  when  it  exceeds  that  of  the  minuend,  from  the 
value  of  the  higher  denomination,  and  add  the  minuend 
to  the  difference.  This  is  only  a  different  order  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  gives  the  fame  anfwer. 

Note  5.  As  cuftom  has  eftablilhed  the  method  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  fubtrahend  under  the  minuend,  wefollow  it  when 
there  is  no  reafon  for  doing  otherwife ;  the  minuend  may 
be  placed  under  the  fubtrahend  with  equal  propriety  ; 
and  the  learner  Ihould  be  able  to  work  it  either  way, 
with  equal  readinefs,  as  this  laft  isfometimes  more  con¬ 
venient  5  of  which  inllances  will  occur  afterwards. 

Note  6.  The  learner  Ihould  alfo  acquire  the  habit, 
when  two  numbers  are  marked  down,  of  placing  fuch 
a  number  under  the  leffer,  that,  when  added  together, 
tha  fum  may  be  equal  to  the  greater.  The  operation 
is  the  fame  as  fubtradlion,  though  conceived  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  and  is  ufeful  in  balancing  accounts  and 
on  other  occafions. 

It  is  often  neceffary  to  place  the  fums  in  different  co¬ 
lumns,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired.  For  inftance,  if  the.  values  of  feveral  parcels  of 
goods  are  to  be  added,  and  each  parcel  confifts  of  feve¬ 
ral  articles,  the  particular  articles  Ihould  be  placed  in  an 
inner  column,  and  the  fum  of  each  parcel  extended  to 
the  outer  column,  and  the  total'  added  there. 

If  any  perfon  be  owing  an  account,  and  has  made 
fome  partial  payments,  the  payments  muft  be  placed  in 
an  inner  column,  and  their  fum  extended  under  that  of 
the  account  in  the  outer  column,  and  fubtradled  there. 

An  example  or  two  will  make  this  plain, 
iff.]  30  yards  linen  at  2s.  L.  3  -  — 

45  ditto  at  is.  6d.  3  7  6 

_ L.6  7  6 

120  lb.  thread  at  4s.  L.24 

40  ditto  at  3s.  6 

30  ditto  at  2s.  6d.  3  I5 

- -  33  r5 


2d.]  1773.  . 

Jan.  15.  Lent  James  Smith  L.  50 
22.  Lent  him  further  70 


L.  40  2  6 


L.  120 


Feb.  3.  Received  in  part  L.  62 
5.  Received  further 
In  gold  L.io  10 
In  filver  13 

-  23  10 


85  10 


Balance  due  me  L.  34  10 
Chap. 
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Multipli¬ 
cation.  Chap.  IV.  MULTIPLICATION. 

— V— ^ 

In  multiplication,  two  numbers  are  given,  and  it  is 
required  to  find  how  much  the  firft  amounts  to,  when 
reckoned  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  fe- 
cond.  Thus,  8  multiplied  by  5,  or  5  times  8,  is  40. 
The  given  numbers  (8  and  5)  are  called  faBors  ;  the 
firft  (8)  the  multiplicand ;  the  fecond  (5)  the  multiplier; 
and  the  amount  (40)  the  produB. 

This  operation  is  nothing  elfe  than  addition  of  the 
fame  number  feveral  times  repeated.  If  wfe  mark  8  five 
times  under  each  other,  and  add  them,  the  fum  is  40. 
But,  as  this  kind  of  addition  is  of  frequent  and  extenfive 
ufe,  in  order  to  Ihorten  the  operation,  we  mark  down 
the  number  only  once,  and  conceive  it  to  be  repeated 
as  often  as  there  are  units  in  the  multiplier. 

Tor  this  purpofe,  the  learner  mud:  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  following  multiplication  table,  w  hich 
is  compofed  by  adding  each  digit  twelve  times. 


Twice 

Thrice 

Four  times 

Five  times 

Six  tim 

1 

is  2 

*  is  3 

I 

is  4 

1  is  5 

I  is 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2  1 

3 

6 

3 

9 

3 

12 

3 

*5 

3  * 

4 

8 

4 

12 

4 

16 

4 

20 

4  2 

5 

10 

5 

*5 

5 

20 

5 

2  5 

5  3 

6 

12 

6 

18 

6 

24 

6 

3° 

6  3 

7 

*4 

7 

21 

7 

28 

7 

35 

7  4 

8 

16 

8 

24 

8 

32 

8 

40 

8  4 

9 

18 

9 

27 

9 

36 

9 

45 

9  5 

10 

20 

IO 

30 

10 

40 

10 

50 

10  6 

11 

22 

II 

33 

1 1 

44 

1 1 

55 

11  6 

12 

24 

12 

36 

12 

48 

12 

60 

12  7 

Eight  times 

Nine  times 

Ten  times 

Eleven  times 

I 

IS  c 

I 

is 

9 

i  is 

10 

I 

is  1 1 

2 

16 

2 

18 

2 

20 

2 

22 

3 

24 

3 

27 

3 

3o 

3 

33 

4 

32 

4 

36 

4 

40 

4 

44 

5 

40 

5 

45 

5 

50 

5 

55 

6 

48 

6 

54 

6 

60 

6 

66 

7 

56 

7 

63 

7 

70 

7 

77 

8 

64 

8 

72 

8 

80 

8 

88 

9 

72 

9 

81 

9 

90 

9 

99 

10 

80 

10 

9° 

10  100 

10 

1 10 

11 

88 

1 1 

99 

II  no 

1 1 

121 

12 

96 

12 

108 

12  120 

12 

132 

1  is  7 

2  14 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


21 

28 

35 

42 

49 


8  56 

9  63 

10  70 

11  77 

12  84 

Twelve  times 

1  is  12 

2  24 


36 
48 
60 
72 
84 
96 
9  108 

10  120 

11  132 

12  144 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


If  both  faftors  be  under  12,  the  table  exhibits  the 
produfl.  at  once.  If  the  multiplier  only  be  under  12, 
we  begin  at  the  unit  place,  and  multiply  the  figures  in 
their  order,  carrying  the  tens  to  the  higher  place,  as  in 
addition. 
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and  annex  an  equal  number  of  cyphers  to  the  produfl. 
Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  multiply  by  50,  we  firft  mul- 
tiply  by  5,  and  then  annex  a  cypher,  It  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  add  the  multiplicand  50  times;  and  this 
might  be  done  by  writing  the  account  at  large,  dividing 
the  column  into  10  parts  of  5  lines,  finding  the  fum  of 
each  part,  and  adding  thefe  ten  fums  together. 

If  the  multiplier  confift  of  feveral  fignificant  figures, 
we  multiply  feparately  by  each,  and  add  the  produfts! 
It  is  the  fame  as  if  we  divided  a  long  account  of  addi¬ 
tion  into  parts  correfponding  to  the  figures  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplier. 


627 
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Example.  To  multiply  7329  by  365 
7329  7329  7329  366 45=  5  times. 

5  60  300  439740=  60  times. 

- -  - - 2198700=300  times. 

36645  439740  2198700  - 

2675085=365  times. 

It  is  obvious  that  5  times  the  multiplicand  added  to 
60  times,  and  to  300  times,  the  fame  mull  amount  to 
the  product  required.  In  praflice,  we  place  the  pro¬ 
duffs  at  once  under  each  other  ;  and  as  the  cyphers 
ariling  from  the  higher  places  of  the  multiplier  are  loft 
in  the  addition,  we  omit  them.  Hence  may  be  infer¬ 
red  the  following 

Rule.  “  Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multipli- 
11  ca°d,  and  multiply  the  latter  fucceflively  by  the  figni¬ 
ficant  figures  of  the  former  ;  placing  the  right-hand 
figure  of  each  produfl  under  the  figure  of  the  multi¬ 
plier  from  which  it  arifes ;  then  add  the  produfl.” 


42785  37846  93956 

9*  235  8704 


42785  189230  375824 

385065  1 1 3538  657692 

— - .  75692  75*648 

3893435  - - 

8893810  817793024 

A  number  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  two  others  is  called  a  prime  number ;  a; 
3»  5?  7»  **>  ar>d  many  others. 

A  number  which  may  be  produced  by  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  two  or  more  fmaller  ones,  is  called  a  compojite 
number.  For  example  27,  which  arifes  from  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  9  by  3  ;  and  thefe  numbers  (9  and  3)  are 
called  the  component  parts  of  27. 


Ex.  7329 

365 

36645 

43974 

2*987 


2675085 


ContraBions  and  Varieties  in  Multiplication. 


Ex.  76859  multiplied  by  4,  or  76859  added  4  times. 
4  76859 

- -  76859 

307436  76859 


307436 

If  the  multiplier  be  10,  we  annex  a  cypher  to  the 
multiplicand.  If  the  multiplier  be  100,  we  annex  two 
cyphers ;  and  fo  on.  The  reafon  is  obvious,  from  the 
ufe  of  cyphers  in  notation. 

If  the  multiplier  be  any  digit,  with  one  or  more 
cyphers  on  the  right  hand,  we  multiply  by  the  figure, 


Firft,  If  the  multiplier  be  a  compofite  number,  ivc 
may  multiply  fucceflively  by  the  component  parts. 

Ex.  7638  by  45  or  5  times  9  7638  ift,  5492  by  72 
45  9  2d,  13759  by  56 

o  - 3*1*  564*7  by  144 

38*9°  68742  4th,  73048  by  84 

30552  5  5th,  166549  by  125 

'  6th,  378914  by  54 

3427*0  3437*o  7th,  520813  bv  63 

Becaufe  the  fecond  produfl  is  equal  to  five  times  the 
firft,  and  the  firft  is  equal  to  nine  times  the  multi- 
4  K  2  plicand. 
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Multipli-  plicand,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  fecond  produCt  mud  be 
cation,  five  times  nine,  or  forty-five  times  as  great  as  the  mul- 
tiplicand. 

Secondly,  If  the  multiplier  be  5,  which  is  the  half 
of  10,  we  may  annex  a  cypher,  and  divide  bv  2.  If 
it  be  25,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  100,  we  may 
annex  two  cyphers,  and  divide  by  4.  Other  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  like  kind  will  readily  occur  to  the 
learner. 

Thirdly,  To  multiply  by  9,  which  is  one  lefs  than 
10,  we  may  annex  a  cypher  j  and  fubtraCt  the  multi¬ 
plicand  from  the  number  it  compofes.  To  multiply 
by  99,999,  or  any  number  of  9’s,  annex  as  many  cy¬ 
phers,  and  fubtraCt  the  multiplicand.  The  reafon  is 
obvious ;  and  a  like  rule  may  be  found,  though  the 
unite  place  be  different  from  9. 

Fourthly,  Sometimes  a  line  of  the  product  is  more 
ealily  obtained  from  a  former  line  of  the  fame  than  from 
the  multiplicand. 


1372 

2d.]  1348 

84 

36 

5488 

8088 

10976 

4°44 

115248 

48528 

Chap.  IV, 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  faCtors  Multipti- 
be  ufed  as  the  multiplier  ;  for  4  multiplied  by  3  gives  cation 
the  fame  produCt  as  3  multiplied  by  4  •,  and  the  like  ■— \r--J 
holds  univerfally  true,  To  illultrate  this,  we  may 
make  three  rows  of  points,  four  in  each  .... 
row,  placing  the  row’s  under  each  other  j  .  .  .  . 
and  we  fhall  have  alfo  four  rows,  con-  .  .  .  - 
taining  three  points  each,  if  we  reckon  the  rows  down¬ 
wards. 

Multiplication  is  proven  by  repeating  the  operation,, 
ufing  the  multiplier  for  the  multiplicand,  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand  for  the  multiplier.  It  may  alfo  be  proven  by 
divifion,  or  by  calling  out  the  9’s  ;  of  which  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  an  account,  wrought  by  any  contraction,, 
may  be  proven  by  performing  the  operation  at  large,  or 
by  a  different  contraction. 

Compound  Multiplication. 

Rule  I.  “  If  the  multiplier  do  not  exceed  12,  the 
“  operation  is  performed  at  once,  beginning  at  the 
“  lowelt  place,  and  carrying  according  to  the  value  of 
“  the  place.” 

[ Examples. Cwt.  qr.  Ih.  A.  R.  P.  Lb.  oz.dwt. 

L.  13  6  7  12  2  8  13  3  18  759 

9  5  6  12 


ARITHMETIC. 


In  the  firlt  example,  inltead  of  multiplying  by  5,  wre 
may  multiply  5480  by  2  $  and,  in  the  fecond,  inltead 
of  multiplying  by  3,  we  may  divide  8088  by  2. 

Fifthly,  Sometimes  the  produCt  of  two  or  more  figures 
may  be  obtained  at  once,  from  the  produCt  of  a  figure 
already  found. 

Ex .  lit.]  14356  2d.]  3462321 

648  96484 


114848  13849284 

918784  166191408 

-  332382816 

9302688  - - . 


334°58579364 

In  the  fecond  example,  we  multiply  firlt  by  4  •,  then 
becaufe  12  times  4  is  48,  we  multiply  the  firlt  line 
of  the  produCt  by  12,  inltead  of  multiplying  feparately 
by  8  and  4  ;  laftly,  becaufe  twice  48  is  96,  we  multi¬ 
ply  the  fecond  line  of  the  produCt  by  2,  inltead  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  feparately  by  6  and  9. 

When  we  follow  this  method,  we  mult  be  careful  to 
place  the  right-hand  figure  of  each  produCt  under  the 
right-hand  figure  of  that  part  of  the  multiplier  which  it 
is  derived  from. 


It  would  anfwer  equally  well  in  all  cafes,  to  begin 
the  work  at  the  highelt  place  of  the  multiplier  j  and 
contractions  are  fometimes  obtained  by  following  that 
order 


Ex.  lit.]  3125  or 
642 


3125  2d.]  32452 

642  52575 


1875° 

12500 

6250 

2006250 


18750  162260 

131250  811300 

—  2433900 

2006250  - - - 

1706163900 


L.119  19  3  62  3  12  83  —  28  89  5  8 

Rule  II.  “  If  the  multiplier  be  a  compofite  number, 
“  whofe  component  parts  do  not  exceed  12,  multiply 
“  firlt  by  one  of  thefe  parts,  then  multiply  the  produCt 
“  by  the  other.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  if  there 
“  be  more  than  two.” 


Ex.  lit.] 


2d.] 


L.  15 

3 

8  by  32=8x4 

8 

L.121 

9 

4=8  times. 

4 

L.485 

*7 

4  =  32  times. 

L.  17 

3 

8  by  75=5X5X3 
3 

L.  51 

11 

-  =  3  times. 

5 

L.257 

J5 

—  =15  times. 

5 

L.i  288 

*5 

-  =  75  times. 

Note  T.  Although  the  component  parts  will  an¬ 
fwer  in  any  order,  it  is  belt,  when  it  can  be  done,  to 
take  them  in  fuch  order  as  may  clear  off  fome  of  the 
lower  places  at  the  firlt  multiplication,  as  is  done  in 
Ex.  2d. 

Note  2.  The  operation  may  be  proved,  by  taking 
the  component  parts  in  a  different  order,  or  dividing  the 
multiplier  in  a  different  manner. 

Rule  III.  “  If  the  multiplier  be  a  prime  number, 
u  multiply  firlt  by  the  compofite  number  next  lower, 
“  then  by  the  difference,  and  add  the  products.” 


Chap 

Multipli-  L 
cation. 


IV. 


L.  287 


2  -=8  times. 
8 


L.2296  16  —=64  times. 
107  3=  3 


L.2404  9  3=67  times. 


ARITH 

35  17  9  by  67=64  +  3  Here  becaufe  8  times  8 

8  64=  8  X  8  is  64,  we  multiply  twice 

by  8,  which  gives  2296I. 
1 6s.  equal  to  64  times  the 
multiplicand ;  then  we  find 
the  amount  of  3  times  the 
multiplicand,  which  is 
107I.  13s.  3d.  j  and  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  added, 
amount  to  67,  the  multi¬ 
plicand. 

Rule  IV.  “  If  there  be  a  compofite  number  a  lit— 
“  tie  above  the  multiplier,  we  may  multiply  by  that 
“  number,  and  by  the  difference,  and  fubtraft  the  fe- 
“  cond  produft  from  the  firft.” 

L.  17  4  5  by  106=108 —  2  Here  we  multiply 

12  108=  9X  I2by  1 2  and  9,  the  com— 

■  —  -  ■  ponent  parts  of  108, 

L.  206  13  —  and  obtain  a  produft 

9  of  1 8601. 6s.  equal  to 

■  -  ■  ■  ■  108  times  the  multi¬ 

plicand  ;  and,  as  this 
is  twice  oftener  than 
was  required,  we  fub¬ 
traft  the  multipli¬ 
cand  doubled,  and 
the  remainder  is  the 
number  fought. 

Example.  34I.  8s.  2id.  by  3465. 

Rule  V.  “If  the  multiplier  be  large,  multiply  by 
IO,  and  multiply  the  produft  again  by  10  5  by 
“  which  means  you  obtain  an  hundred  times  the  given 
“  number.  If  the  multiplier  exceed  1000,  multiply 
“  by  IO  again  5  and  continue  it  farther,  if  the  multi- 
“  plier  require  it  ;  then  multiply  the  given  number 
“  by  the  unit  place  of  the  multiplier  ;  the  firft  product 
“  by  the  ten-place,  the  fecond  produft  by  the  hun- 
“  dred-place  5  and  fo  on.  Add  the  produfts  thus  ob- 
“  tained  together.” 


L.1859  17 
34  8 


— =108  times. 
10=  2  times. 


L.1825  8  2=206  times 


L. 

34  8 

2$by  5=L.  171  1 

10 

II 

Mr* 

O 

5  times 

10  times  L. 

344  2 

i  by  6~  2064  12 

10 

6  = 

60  times 

ICO  times  L 

344  •  — 

10  by  4=  13764  3 

4  = 

400  times 

icoo  times  L-3a4io  S  4  by  3—103131  5  —  =3000  times 

L.119232  9  104=5465  times 

The  ufe  of  multiplication  is  to  compute  the  amount 
of  any  number  of  equal  articles,  either  in  refpeft  of 
meafure,  weight,  value,  or  any  other  confideration. 
The  multiplicand  expreffes  how  much  is  to  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  for  each  article  5  and  the  multiplier  expreffes 
how  many  times  that  is  to  be  reckoned.  As  the 
multiplier  points  out  the  number  of  articles  to  be 
added,  it  is  always  an  abftraft  number,  and  has  no 
reference  to  any  value  or  meafure  whatever.  It  is 
therefore  quite  improper  to  attempt  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  (hillings  by  (hillings,  or  to  confider  the  multi¬ 
plier  as  expreffive  of  any  denomination.  The  moll 
common  inftances  iti  which  the  praftice  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  required,  are,  to  find  the  amount  of  any 
number  of  parcels,  to  find  the  value  of  any  number  of 
articles,  to  find  the  weight  or  meafure  of  a  number  of 
articles,  &c. 


M  E  T  I  C.  629 

This  computation,  for  changing  any  fum  of  money,  Divifion. 
weight,  or  meafure,  into  a  different  kind,  is  called 
Reduction.  When  the  quantity  given  is  expreffed 
in  different  denominations,  we  reduce  the  higheft  to 
the  next  lower,  and  add  thereto  the  given  number  of 
that  denomination  5  and  proceed  in  like  manner  till  we 
have  reduced  it  to  the  loweft  denomination. 

Exumple.  To  reduce  46I.  13s.  8+1.  to  farthings. 

L.  46 
20 


920  {hillings  in  L.46 
*3 

933  (hillings  in  L.46  13 
12 


Or  thus : 

L.  46  13  4^ 
20 

933 

12 


11196  pence  in  L.46  13  1 1204 

8  A 


1 1 204  pence  in  L.46  13  8  44819 

4 


44186  farthings  in  L.46  13  8 


44819  farthings  in  L.46  13  8|- 

It  is  eafy  to  take  in  or  add  the  higher  denomination 
at  the  fame  time  we  multiply  the  lower. 

Chap.  V.  DIVISION. 

In  divifion,  two  numbers  are  given  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  how  often  the  former  contains  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Thus,  it  may  be  afked  how  often  21  contains  7, 
and  the  anfwer  is  exaftly  3  times.  The  former  given 
number  (21 )  is  called  the  Dividend ;  the  latter  (7)  the 
Divifor;  and  the  number  required  (3)  the  Quotient.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  divifion  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted  exactly  without  fraftions.  Thus  it  may  be  afk- 
ed,  how  often  8  is  contained  in  19  ?  the  anfwer  is 
twice,  and  the  remainder  of  3. 

1  his  operation  confifts  in  fubtrafting  the  divifor  from 
the  dividend,  and  again  from  the  remainder,  as  often  as 
it  can  be  done,  and  reckoning  the  number  of  Attrac¬ 
tions  ;  as, 

21  19 


7  firft  fubtraftion 
7  fecond  fubtraftion 


7  third  fubtraftion. 


8  firft  fubtraftion 


i  1 


8  ftcond  Attraction 
3  remainder. 


As  this  operation,  performed  at  large,  would  be 
very  tedious,  when  the  quotient  is  a  high  number,  it 
is  proper  to  Ihortrn  it  by  every  convenient  method  j 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  we  may  multiply  the  divifor 
by  any  number  whofe  produft  is  not  greater  than 
the  dividend,  and  fo  fubtraft  it  twice  or  thrice,  or 
oftener  at  the  fame  time.  The  belt  way  is  to  mul¬ 
tiply  it  by  the  greateft  number,  that  does  not  raife 
the  produft  too  high,  and  that  number  is  alfo  the 
quotient.  For  example,  to  divide  45  by  7,  we  in¬ 
quire  what  is  the  greateft  multiplier  for  7,  that  does 

not 


it 


X 


6jo 

Divifion. 
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not  give  a  product  above  45  *,  and  -vve  Ihall  find  that 
it  is  6;  and  6  times  7  is  42,  which,  fubtra&ed  from 
45,  leaves  a  remainder  of  3.  Therefore  7  may  be 
fubtra&ed  6  times  from  45  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  45,  divided  by  7,  gives  a  quotient  of  6,  and  a 
remainder  of  three. 

If  the  divifor  do  not  exceed  12,  we  readily  find  the 
higheft  multiplier  that  can  be  ufed  from  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table.  If  it  exceed  12,  we  may  try  any  multi¬ 
plier  that  we  think  will  anfwer.  If  the  produft  be 
greater  than  the  dividend,  the  multiplier  is  too  great ; 
and  if  the  remainder,  after  the  product  is  fubtradled 
from  the  dividend,  be  greater  than  the  divifor, 
the  multiplier  is  too  fmall.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
we  mult  try  another.  But  the  attentive  learner,  after 
fome  pradtice,  will  generally  hit  on  the  right  multiplier 


Examples.']  ift.  8)3936(742 
56  .  . 


33 

32 

16 

16 


2d.  63)30114(748  Divifion.' 

252  .  .  '  V"“” 


49 1 
441 

5°4 

5°4 


o  o 

3d-  365)974932(267I  tW 

730  .  .. 


2449 

2190 


at  firft. 

If  the  divifor  be  contained  oftener  than  ten  times  in 
the  dividend,  the  operation  requires  as  many  fteps  as 
there  are  figures  in  the  quotient.  For  inftance,  if  the 
quotient  be  greater  than  loo,  but  lefs  than  1000,  it 
requires  3  Heps.  We  firlt  inquire  how  many  hundred 
times  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  dividend,  and  fub- 
tradl  the  amount  of  thefe  hundreds.  Then  we  in¬ 
quire  how  often  it  is  contained  ten  times  in  the  remain¬ 
der,  and  fubtraft  the  amount  of  thefe  tens.  Laftly, 
We  inquire  how  many  fingle  times  it  is  contained  in 
the  remainder.  The  method  of  proceeding  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  example  : 

To  divide  3936  by  8. 

From  3936 

Take  3600=700  times  8. 

Rem.  336 

From  which  take  320=40  times  8 


Rem.  16 

From  which  take  16  —  2  times  8 

o  742  times  8  in  all. 

It  is  obvious,  that  as  often  as  8  is  contained  in  39, 
fo  many  hundred  times  it  will  be  contained  in  3900, 
or  in  3936  and,  as  often  as  it  is  contained  in  33,  fo 
many  ten  times  it  will  be  contained  in  530,  or  in 
336  ,  and  thus  the  higher  places  of  the  quotient  will 
be  obtained  with  equal  eafe  as  the  lower.  The  ope¬ 
ration  might  be  performed  by  fubtra&ing  8  conti¬ 
nually  from  the  dividend,  which  will  lead  to  the  fame 
conclufion  by  a  very  tedious  procefs.  After  700  fub- 
tra&ions,  the  remainder  would  be  336  ;  after  40  more, 
it  would  be  16 ;  and  after  2  more,  the  dividend  would 
be  entirely  exhaulted.  In  praflice,  we  omit  the  cy¬ 
phers,  and  proceed  by  the  following 

Rules,  ift,  “  Aflume  as  many  figures  on  the  left 
“  hand  of  the  multiplier  as  contain  the  divifor  once 
“  or  oftener  :  find  how  many  times  they  contain  it, 
“  and  place  the  anfwer  as  the  higheft  figure  of  the 
“  quotient. 

2d,  “  Multiply  the  divifor  by  the  figure  you  have 
“  found,  and  place  the  produft  under  the  part  of  the 
“  dividend  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

3d,  “  Subtra£l  the  produdl  from  the  figures  above  it. 

4th,  “  Bring  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend 
“  to  the  remainder,  and  divide  the  number  it  makes 
“  up,  as  before.” 


2393 

2355 


382 

363 

Remainder  17 

The  numbers  which  we  divide,  as  39,  33,  and  i6y 
in  the  firft  example,  are  called  dividua/s. 

It  is  ufual  to  mark  a  point  under  the  figures  of  the 
dividend,  as  they  are  brought  dowm,  to  prevent  mif- 
takes. 

If  there  be  a  remainder,  the  divifion  is  completed 
by  a  vulgar  fraftion,  whofe  numerator  is  the  remainder, 
and  its  denominator  the  divifor.  Thus,  in  Ex.  3.  the 
quotient  is  2671,  and  the  remainder  17  ;  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  completed  is  2671^^3-. 

A  number  which  divides  another  without  a  remain¬ 
der  is  faid  to  meafure  it  ;  and  the  feveral  numbers 
which  meafure  another,  are  called  its  aliquot  parts. 
Thus,  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  1 2,  are  aliquot  parts  of  24. 
As  it  is  often  ufeful  to  difcover  numbers  which  mea¬ 
fure  others,  we  may  obferve, 

ift,  Every  number  ending  with  an  even  figure,  that 
is,  with  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  o,  is  meafured  by  2. 

2d,  Every  number  ending  with  3  or  o,  is  meafur¬ 
ed  by  3. 

3d,  Every  number,  whofe  figures,  when  added,  a- 
mount  to  an  even  number  of  3’s  or  9’s,  is  meafured  by 
3  or  9,  refpe&ively. 

Contract  ions  and  Varieties  in  Divifion. 

Firft,  When  the  divifor  does  not  exceed  1 2,  the  whole 
computation  may  be  performed  without  fetting  down 
any  figures,  except  the  quotient. 

Ex.  7)33868(3124  or  7)35868 

5124 

Secondly,  when  the  divifor  is  a  compofite  number, 
and  one  of  the  component  parts  alfo  meafures  the  di¬ 
vidend,  we  may  divide  fucceflively  by  the  component 
parts. 

Ex.  ift.]  30114  by  63  2d.]  973  by  103=3  X  7  X3 


9)3OII4  5)975 

7)  3346  3)W5 

Quotient  478  7)  63 

Quotient  94 


This  method  might  be  alfo  ufed,  although  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  divifor  do  not  mealure  the  divi¬ 
dend  5  but  the  learner  will  not  underftand  how  to 

manage 
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Divifion.  manage  the  remainder  till  he  be  acquainted  with  the 
V— ■  do&rine  of  vulgar  fraftions. 

Thirdly,  When  there  are  cyphers  annexed  to  the 
divifor,  cut  them  off,  and  cut  off  an  equal  number  of 
figures  from  the  dividend  annex  thofe  figures  to  the 
remainder.  Ex.  To  divide  378643  by  5200. 

52lo°)3786|43(72£444. 

364  • 

146 

104 


figures  which  remain  on  the  left  hand  compofe  the 
quotient,  and  thofe  cut  off  the  remainder. 

If  there  be  any  carriage  to  the  unit  place  of  the  quo¬ 
tient,  add  the  number  carried  likewife  to  the  remain¬ 
der,  as  in  Ex.  2. 5  and  if  the  figures  cut  off  be  all  9% 
add  1  to  the  quotient,  and  there  is  no  remainder. 
Examples,  iff.]  99)3241 23  2d.]  99)547825 


3?4*  547s 

32  54 


3273i96  5533157 

Quotient  3273  and  rem.  96.  1 


4243 

The  reafon  will  appear  by  performing  the  operation 
at  large,  and  comparing  the  Heps. 

To  divide  by  ro,  100,  1000,  or  the  like.  Cut  off 
as  many  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend  as 
there  are  cyphers  in  the  divifor.  The  figures  which 
remain  on  the  left  hand  compofe  the  quotient,  and 
the  figures  cut  off  compofe  the  remainder. 

Fourthly,  When  the  divifor  conlilts  of  feveral  fi¬ 
gures  we  may  try  them  feparately,  by  inquiring  how 
often  the  firft  figure  of  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the 
firft;  figure  of  the  dividend,  and  then  confidering  whe¬ 
ther  the  fecond  and  following  'figures  of  the  divifor  be 
contained  as  often  in  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  di¬ 
vidend  with  the  remainder  (if  any)  prefixed.  If  not, 
we  muff  begin  again,  and  make  trial  of  a  lower  num¬ 
ber.  When  the  remainder  is  nine,  or  upwards,  rve 
may  be  fure  the  divifion  will  hold  through  the  lower 
places ;  and  it  is  unneceffary  to  continue  the  trial  far¬ 
ther. 

Fifthly,  We  may  make  a  table  of  the  produ&s  of 
the  divifor,  multiplied  by  the  nine  digits,  in  order  to 
difcover  more  readily  how  often  it  is  contained  in  each 
dividual.  This  is  convenient  when  the  dividend  is 
very  long,  or  when  it  is  required  to  divide  frequently 
by  the  fame  divifor. 


73  by  2 

3 

4 

5 

6  : 


7  = 

8  = 

9  = 


146 

216 

292 

365 

438 
51 1 
584 
657 


73)53872694(737982 
511 . 


7x6 

657 

599 

584 


*54 

146 

Rem.  8 

Sixthly,  To  divide  bv  9,  99,  999,  or  any  number 
of  9’s,  tranfcribe  under  the  dividend  part  of  the 
fame,  drifting  the  highed  figure  as  many  places  to 
the  right  hand  as  there  are  9’s  in  the  divifor.  Tran¬ 
fcribe  it  again,  with  the  like  change  of  place,  as  often 
a3  the  length  of  the  dividend  admits  j  add  thefe  to¬ 
gether,  and  cut  off  as  many  figures  from  the  right 
band  of  the  Ann  as  there  are  9’$  in  the  divifor.  The 

3 


Quotient  5533.38  rem. 

3d.]  999)476523 
476 


476I999 

1 


Quotient  477 

To  explain  the  realon  of  this,  we  mud  recoiled, 
that  whatever  number  of  hundreds  any  dividend  con¬ 
tains,  it  contains  an  equal  number  of  99^,  together 
with  an  equal  number  of  units.  In  Ex.  1.  the  divi¬ 
dend  contains  3241  hundreds,  and  a  remainder  of  23. 
It  therefore  contains  3241  times  99,  and  alfo  3241, 
befides  the  remainder  already  mentioned. —  Again, 
3241  contains  32  hundreds,  and  a  remainder  of  51 :  it 
therefore  contains  32  99’s,  and  alfo  32,  befides  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  41.  Confequently  the  dividend  contains 
99,  altogether,  3241  times,  and  32  times,  that  is,  3273 
times,  and  the  remainder  confifts  of  23,  41,  and  32, 
added,  which  makes  96. 

As  multiplication  fupplies  the  place  of  frequent  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  divifion  of  frequent  fubftraClions,  they  are 
only  repetitions  and  contractions  of  the  fimple  rules, 
and  when  compared  together,  their  tendency  is  ex¬ 
actly  oppofite.  As  numbers,  increafed  by  addition, 
are  diminithed  and  brought  back  to  their  original  quan¬ 
tity  by  lubtraCtion  5  in  like  manner,  numbers  com¬ 
pounded  by  multiplication  are  reduced  by  divifion  to 
the  parts  from  which  they  were  compounded.  The 
multiplier  (hows  how  many  additions  are  neceffary  to 
produce  the  number  j  and  the  quotient  (hows  how 
many  fubftradions  are  neceffary  to  exhauft  it.  It 
follows,  that  the  produCt,  divided  by  the  multipli¬ 
cand,  will  quote  the  multiplier  5  and  becaufe  either 
faClor  may  be  affumed  for  the  multiplicand,  therefore 
the  produd  divided  by  either  ,fador,  quotes  the  other. 
It  follows,  alfo,  that  the  dividend  is  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
duCt  of  the  divifor  and  quotient  multiplied  together  j 
and  hence  thefe  operations  mutually  prove  each  o- 
ther. 

To  prove  multiplication.  Divide  the  produCt  by 
either  faClor.  If  the  operation  be  right,  the  quotient 
is  the  other  faClor,  and  there  is  no  remainder. 

To  prove  divifion.  Multiply  the  divifor  and  quo¬ 
tient  together  ;  to  the  produCt  add  the  remainder,  if 
any  ;  and,  if  the  operation  be  right,  it  makes  up  the 
dividend.  Otherwife  divide  the  dividend  (after  fub- 
trading  the  remainder,  if  any)  by  the  quotient.  ^  If 
the  operation  be  right,  it  will  quote  the  divifor.  1  he 
reafon  of  all  thofe  rules  may  be  colleCled  from  the  lad 
paragraph. 

Compound  • 


631 


Divifion. 


632 

Divifion. 

22 
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Compound  Division. 


Rule  I.  “  When  the  dividend  only  confifts  of  dif- 
“  ferent  denominations,  divide  the  higher  denomina- 
“  tion,  and  reduce  the  remainder  to  the  next  lower, 
“  taking  in  (p.  629.  Rule  V.)  the  given  number  of 
w  that  denomination,  and  continue  the  divifion.” 


Examples. 


Divide  L.46;  :  12  :  8 
by  72. 

L .  St  el.  L.  St  d. 
72)465  12  8  (6  9  4 
432  . .  . 


Divide  345  cwt.  I  q.  8  lb. 
by  22. 

Cwt.  q.  lb.  Cwt'.  q.  lb. 
22)345  18  (15  2  21 

22  .  .  . 


33 

20 


1*5 

no 


■when  the  other  faCtor  is  given  ;  and  therefore  is  of  Divifion. 
turn  kinds,  fince  either  the  multiplier  or  the  multipli*  v— v— 
cand  may  be  given.  If  the  former  be  given,  it  difco- 
vers  what  that  number  is  which  is  contained  fo  many 
times  in  another.  If  the  latter  be  given,  it  difcovers 
how  many  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 

Thus,  it  anfwers  the  queftions  of  an  oppofite  kind  to 
thofe  mentioned  under  Rule  IV.  p.  629.  as,  To  find 
the  quantity  of  a  Angle  parcel  or  lhare ;  to  find  the 
value,  weight,  or  meafure,  of  a  Angle  article  5  to  find 
how  much  work  is  done,  provifions  confumed,  intereft 
incurred,  or  the  like,  in  a  Angle  day,  &.c. 

The  laft  ufe  of  divifion  is  a  kind  of  reduction  ex- 
a£tly  oppofite  to  that  defcribed  under  Rule  V.  p.  629. 

The  manner  of  conducing  and  arranging  it,  when 
there  are  feveral  denominations  in  the  queftion,  will 
appear  from  the  following  examples. 


72)672 

15 

648 

4 

24 

22)61 

*4 

44 

72)296 

17 

288 

28 

8  Rem. 

144 

34 

Or  we  might  divide  by 

22)484 

the  component  parts  of 
72,  (as  explained  under 

44 

Thirdly ,  p.  631). 

44 

44 

o 

Rule  II.  “  When  the  divifor  is  in  different  deno- 
“  minations,  reduce  both  divifor  and  dividend  to  the 
“  lowed  denomination,  and  proceed  as  in  fimple  di- 
“  vifion.  The  quotient  is  an  abftraft  number.” 


To  divide  38I.  13s. 
by  31*  4s-  5d- 


To  divide  96  cwt.  1  q.  20  lb. 
by  3cwt.  2q.  81b. 


l-3  4  5  L.38  13 

3  2 

8  )  96 

20  20 

4 

4 

64  773 

H 

"SI 

12  12 

28 

28 

'773  )9276(i2quote, 

,  120 

3100 

773 

28 

770 

1546 

4|oo( 

M 

O 

OO 

O 

O 

*546 

I  20 


0 

It  is  bell  not  to  reduce  the  terms  lower  than  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  render  them  equal.  For  inftance,  if  each  of 
them  confifts  of  an  even  number  of  fixpences,  four- 
pences,  or  the  like,  we  reduce  them  to  fixpences,  or 
fourpences,  but  not  to  pence. 

The  ufe  of  divifion  is  to  find  either  of  the  faCtors 
by  whofe  multiplication  a  given  number  is  produced, 


I.  To  reduce  15783  pence  2.  To  reduce  17486;  grs. 
to  pounds,  Ih.  and  pence,  to  lb.  oz.  and  dwt.  Troy. 


20 

20  12 

1 57^3(1 3 15(65 

24)174865(7286(364(30 

1 2  •  •  •  1 20  • 

168  •  •  • 60  •  •  36  • 

37  11 5 

68  128  04 

36  100 

48  120 

18  15 

206  86 

12 

192  80 

63 

145  6 

60 

i44 

.  3 

1 

Lnfwer,  65I.  15s.  3d. 

Anf.  381b.  402.  6dwt.  igr. 

In  the  firft  example,  we  reduce  15783  pence  to  fhil- 
lings,  by  dividing  by  12,  and  obtain  1315  fhillings, 
and  a  remainder  of  3  pence.  Then  we  reduce  1315 
fhillings  to  pounds,  by  dividing  by  20,  and  obtain  65 
pounds  and  a  remainder  of  1 5  findings.  The  divifions 
might  have  been  contracted. 

In  the  praClice  of  arithmetic,  queftions  often  occur 
which  require  both  multiplication  and  divifion  to  re- 
folve.  This  happens  in  reduction,  when  the  higher 
denomination  does  not  contain  an  exaCt  number  of  the 
lower. 

Rule /or  mixed  redu&ion.  “  Reduce  the  given  de- 
“  nomination  by  multiplication  to  fome  lower  one, 
“  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both  ;  then  reduce  that 
“  by  divifion  to  the  denomination  required.” 

Ex.  Reduce  31742I.  to  guineas. 

Here  we  multiply  by 
20,  which  reduces  the 
pounds  to  fhillmgs ;  and 
divide  the  produCt  by  2T, 
which  reduces  the  (hillings 
to  guineas. 


10  Anfwer,  30230  guineas  and  10  fhillings. 

As 


3I742 

20 


20634840(30230 
63 ... . 


048 

42 


64 

63 


Chap.  V.  A  R  I  T  H 

Divilion.  As  Portuguefe  money  frequently  paffes  here  in  pay¬ 
ments,  we  (hall  give  a  table  of  the  pieces,  and  their 
value.  A  moidore 

A  half  moidore 
A  quarter  moidore 
A  double  Joannes 
A  Joannes 
A  half  ditto 
A  quarter  ditto 
An  eighth  ditto 


=L.i 


7 

J3 

6 

12 
1 6 

18 

# 

9 

4 


6 

9 


Note  i.  Guineas  may.  be  reduced  to  pounds,  by  add¬ 
ing  one-twentieth  part  of  the  number. 

2.  Pounds  may  be  reduced  to  merks  by  adding  one 
half. 

3.  Merks  may  be  reduced  to  pounds  by  fubtra&ing 
one-third. 

4.  Four  moidores  are  equal  to  three  Joannes:  where¬ 
fore  moidores  may  be  reduced  to  Joannes,  by  fubtraft- 
ing  one-fourth  ;  and  Joannes  to  moidores,  by  adding 
one-third. 

5.  Five  Joannes  are  equal  to  9I.  Hence  it  is  eafy 
to  reduce  Portuguefe  money  to  fterling. 

Another  cafe,  which  requires  both  multiplication 
and  divifion,  is,  when  the  value,  weight,  meafure,  or 
duration  of  any  quantity  is  given,  and  the  value,  &c. 
of  a  different  quantity  required,  we  firft  find  the  value, 
&c.  of  a  (ingle  article  by  divifion,  and  then  the  value, 
&c.  of  the  quantity  required,  by  multiplication. 

Ek.  If  3  yards  coft  15s.  ^d.  what  will  7  yards  cod, 
at  the  fame  rate  ? 

.  s.  d. 

3)  15  9  Price  of  3  yards. 

5  3  Price  of  x  yard,  by  Rule  IV.  p.  629. 

7 


L.  1  16  9  Price  of  7  yards  (by  par.  ult.  p.  632. 

col.  1.). 

Many  other  inltances  might  be  adduced,  where  the 
operation,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  are  equally  obvious. 
Thefe  are  generally,  though  unneceffarily,  referred  to 
the  rule  of  Proportion. 

We  (hall  now  offer  a  general  obfervation  on  all  the 
operations  in  arithmetic.  When  a  computation  re¬ 
quires  feveral  fteps,  we  obtain  a  juft  anfwer,  whatever 
order  we  follow.  Some  arrangements  may  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  others  in  point  of  eafe,  but  all  of  them  lead  to 
the  fame  conclufion.  In  addition,  or  fubtradlion,  we 
may  take  the  articles  in  any  order,  as  is  evident  from 
the  idea  of  number  ;  or,  we  may  colleft  them  into  fe¬ 
veral  fums,  and  add  or  fubtradt  thefe,  either  feparately 
or  together.  When  both  the  fimple  operations  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  repeated,  we  may  either  complete  one  of 
them  firft,  or  may  introduce  them  promifcuoufly,  and 
the  compound  operations  admit  of  the  fame  variety. 
When  feveral  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  together, 
we  may  take  the  faflors  in  any  order,  or  we  may  ar¬ 
range  them  into  feveral  claffes,  find  the  produdl  of  each 
clafs,  and  then  multiply  the  products  together.  When 
a  number  is  to  be  divided  by  feveral  others,  we  may 
take  the  divifors  in  any  order,  or  we  may  multiply  them 
into  each  other,  and  divide  by  the  produdl ;  or  we  may 
multiply  them  into  feveral  parcels,  and  divide  by  the 
produfts  fucceflively.  Laftly,  When  multiplication  and 
divifion  are  both  required,  we  may  begin  with  either  ; 
and  when  both  are  repeatedly  neceffarv,  we  may  cullett 
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the  multipliers  into  one  produdl,  and  the  divifors  into  Divifion. 
another  ;  or,  we  may  colledl  them  into  parcels,  or  ufe  ’ 
them  fingly,  and  that  in  any  order.  Still  we  (hall  obtain 
the  proper  anfwer,  if  none  of  the  terms  be  negledted. 

When  both  multiplication  and  divifion  are  neceffary 
to  obtain  the  anfwer  of  a  queftion,  it  is  generally  beft 
to  begin  with  the  multiplication,  as  this  order  keeps  the 
account  as  clear  as  poflible  from  fractions.  The  exam¬ 
ple  laft  given  may  be  wrought  accordingly  as  follows  : 
s.  d. 

*5  9 
7 


3)5  10  3 
1  16  9 

Some  accountants  prove  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
by  a  method  which  they  call  calling  out  the  9’s,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  following  principles : 

Firft,  If  feveral  numbers  be  divided  by  any  divifor  : 
(the  remainders  being  always  added  to  the  next  num¬ 
ber),  the  fum  of  the  quotients,  and  the  laft  remainder, 
will  be  the  fame  as  thofe  obtained  when  the  fum  of 
the  number  is  divided  by  the  fame  divifor.  Thus, 
*9’  T5>  a°d  23»  contain,  together,  as  many  j’s,  as  ma- 
ny  7’s,  &c.  as  their  fum  57  does,  and  the  remainders 
are  the  fame  ;  and,  in  this  way,  addition  may  be  pro¬ 
ven  by  divilion.  It  is  from  the  correfpondence  of  the 
remainders,  that  the  proof  by  calling  out  the  9’s  is  de¬ 
duced. 

Secondly,  If  any  figure  with  cyphers  annexed,  be 
divided  by  9,  the  quotient  confifts  entirely  of  that  fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  the  remainder  is  alfo  the  fame.  Thus,  40, 
divided  by  9,  quotes  4,  remainder  4  ;  and  400  divided 
by  9,  quotes  44,  remainder  4.  The  fame  holds  with 
all  the  digits ;  and  the  reafon  will  be  eafily  under- 
(lood  :  every  digit,  with  a  cypher  annexed,  contains 
exactly  fo  many  tens  ;  it  mud  therefore  contain  an 
equal  number  of  9’s,  befides  a  remainder  of  an  equal 
number  of  units. 

I  hirdly,  If  any  number  be  divided  by  9,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  figures  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  or  to  the  remainder  obtained,  when  that  fum  is 
divided  by  9.  For  inftance,  3765,  divided  by  9, 
leaves  a  remainder  of  3  ;  and  the  fum  of  3,  7,  6,  and 
5»  *s  which  divided  by  9,  leaves  a  remainder  of 
3*  X  he  reafon  of  this  will  appear  from  the  following 
illuftration  : 

3000  divided  by  9  quotes  333  ;  remainder  3 

7°°  quotes  77 ;  remainder  7 

60  quotes  6 ;  remainder  6 

5  quotes  o ;  remainder  5 

37^5  #  416  Sum  of  rem.  21 

Again:  21  divided  by  9  quotes  2}  remainder  3 

wherefore,  3765  divided  by  9  quotes  418;  remainder  3j 
for  the  reafon  given.  Hence  we  may  colledl  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  for  practice. 

To  cad  the  9’s  out  of  any  number,  or  to  find  what 
remainder  will  be  left  when  any  number  is  divided  by 
9  :  Add  the  figures  ;  and  when  the  fum  exceeds  9, 
add  the  figures  which  would  exprefs  it.  Pafs  by  the’ 
9’s  ;  and  when  the  fum  comes  exactly  to  9,  negledl  __ 
it,  and  begin  anew.  For  example,  if  it  be  required 
to  caft  the  9’s  out  of  3573 294»  we  reckon  thus;  3  and 

4  L  5  is 
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Dinfioa.  $  is  8,  and  J  is  1 5  ;  X  and  5  is  6,  and  3  is  9,  which  we 
neglefl  ;  2  and  (palling  by  9)  4  is  6  ;  which  is  the  re¬ 
mainder  or  Result.  If  the  article  out  of  which  the 
p’s  are  to  be  caft  contains  more  denominations  than  one, 
we  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the  higher,  and  multiply  the  re- 
fult  by  the  value  of  the  lower,  and  carry  on  the  product 
(calling  out  the  9’s,  if  nectflary),  to  the  lower. 

To  prove  addition,  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles,  carrying  the  refults  to  the  following  articles ; 
caft  them  alfo  out  of  the  fum.  If  the  operation  be 
right,  the  refults  will  agree. 

To  prove  fubtraclion,  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the  minuend  •, 
caft  them  alfo  out  of  the  fubtrahend  and  remainder  to¬ 
gether  }  and  if  you  obtain  the  fame  refult,  the  operation 
is  prefumed  right. 

To  prove  multiplication,  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand,  and  alfo  out  of  the  multiplier,  if  above  9. 
Multiply  the  refults  together,  and  caft  the  9’s,  if  necef- 
fary,  out  of  their  product.  Then  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the 
product,  and  obferve  if  this  refult  correfpond  with  the 
former. 

Ex.  ift.]  9276  ref.  6x8=48  ref.  3. 

8 

74208  ref.  3. 

2d.]  789S  ref.  5X3=15  ref.  6. 

48  ref.  3 

63184 

3l592 

379104  ref.  6. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  evident,  if  we  confidec 
multiplication  under  the  view  of  repeated  addition. 
In  the  firft  example  it  is  obvioufly  the  fame.  In  the 
fecond,  we  may  fuppofe  the  multiplicand  repeated  48 
times.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  9’s  caft  out,  the  re¬ 
fult,  at  the  end  of  the  9th  line,  will  be  o  $  for  any 
number,  repeated  9  times,  and  divided  by  9,  leaves 
no  remainder.  The  fame  muft  happen  at  the  end  of 
the  18th,  27th,  36th,  and  45th  lines  j  and  the  laft  re¬ 
fult  will  be  the  lame  as  if  the  multiplicand  had  only 
been  repeated  3  times.  This  is  the  reafon  for  calling 
out  the  9’s  from  the  multiplier  as  well  as  the  multipli¬ 
cand. 

To  prove  divifion,  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the  divifor,  and 
alfo  out  of  the  quotient ;  multiply  the  refults,  and  caft 
the  9’s  out  of  the  product.  If  there  be  any  remainder, 
add  to  it  the  refult,  calling  out  the  9’s,  if  neceffisry. 
If  the  account  be  right,  the  laft  refult  will  agree  with 
that  obtained  from  the  dividend. 

Ex.]  42)  2490  (59  ref.  5x6=30  ref.  3. 
ref.  6  210 

390 

378 

Rem.  12  -  -  ref.  3. 

And  the  refult  of  the  dividend  is  6 

This  depends  on  the  fame  reafon  as  the  laft  ;  for  the 
dividend  is  equal  to  the  produdl  of  the  divifor  and 
miotient  added  to  the  remainder. 


Chap.  VL 

We  cannot  recommend  this  method*  as  it  lies  under  Pioportion. 
the  following  difadvantages.  — — w 

Firli,  It  an  error  of  9,  or  any  of  its  multiples,  be 
committed,  the  relults  will  neverthelefs  agree  $  and  fo 
the  error  will  remain  undifeovered.  And  this  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  cafe,  when  a  figure  is  placed  or  reckoned 
in  a  wrong  column  $  which  is  one  of  the  molt  frequent 
caufes  of  error. 

Secondly,  When  it  appears  by  the  difagreement  of 
the  refults,  that  an  error  has  been  committed,  the  parti¬ 
cular  figure  or  figures  in  which  the  error  lies  are  not 
pointed  out ;  and,  confequently,  it  is  not  eafily  corre&ed. 

Chap.  VI.  RULE  OF  PROPORTION. 

Sect.  I.  Simple  Proportion. 

Quantities  are  reckoned  proportional  to  each  other,  *3 
when  they  are  connedled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  one 
of  them  be  increafed  or  diminilhed,  the  other  increafes 
or  diminilhes  at  the  fame  time  j  and  the  degree  of  the 
alteration  on  each  is  a  like  part  of  its  original  meafure-; 
thus  four  numbers  are  in  the  fame  proportion,  the  firft 
to  the  fecond  as  the  third  to  the  feurth,  when  the  firft 
contains  the  fecond,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  often  as  the- 
third  contains  the  fourth,  or  the  like  part  of  it.  In  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  cafes,  the  quotient  of  the  firft,  divided  by 
the  fecond,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  divided  by  the 
fourth  ;  and  this  quotient  may  be  called  the  meafure  of 
the  proportion. 

Proportionals  are  marked  down  in  the  following 
manner : 

6  :  3  ::  8  :  4 

12  :  36  ::  9  :  27 

9  :  6  ::  24  :  18 

16  :  24  ::  10  :  15 

The  rule  of  Proportion  directs  us,  when  three  num¬ 
bers  are  given,  how  to  find  a  fourth,  to  which  the  third 
may  have  the  fame  proportion  that  the  firft  lias  to  the 
fecond.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Rule  of  Three,  from 
the  three  numbers  given  j  and  fometimes  the  Golden 
Rule ,  from  its  various  and  extenfive  utility. 

Rule.  “  Multiply  the  fecond  and  third  terms  toge- 
“  ther,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  firft.” 

Ex.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  18,  27,  and  34. 

18  :  27  ::  34  :  51 

34 

108 

81 

18)918(51 

90 

18 

18 

o 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  this,  we  muft  obferve  that 
if  two  or  more  numbers  be  multiplied  or  divided  alike, 
the  produfls  or  quotients  will  have  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion. 

18  :  27 

Multiplied  by  34,  612  :  918 
Divided  by  18,  34  :  51 
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Proportion.  The  produ&s  6l  2,  9*8,  and  the  quotients  34,  51, 
have  therefore  the  lame  proportion  to  each  other  that 
18  has  to  27.  In  the  courfe  of  this  operation,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  firft  and  third  term  are  divided  by  the  firft} 
therefore  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  third. 

The  firft  and  fecond  terms  muft  always  be  of  the 
fame  kind  }  that  is,  either  both  moneys,  weights,  mea- 
fures,  both  abftraCt  numbers,  or  the  like.  The  fourth, 
or  number  fought,  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  third. 

When  any  of  the  terms  is  in  more  denominations 
than  one,  we  may  reduce  them  all  to  the  loweft.  But 
this  is  not  always  neceffary.  The  firft  and  fecond 
ftiould  not  be  reduced  lower  than  direded  p.632,  col.  r. 
par.  penult.;  and,  when  either  the  fecond  or  third  is  a 
Ample  number,  the  other,  though  in  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  may  be  multiplied  without  reduction. 


6*5 


Etc.  5  :  7 


L.  s.  d. 
*S  11  3 
7 
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The  accountant  muft  confider  the  nature  of  every 
queftion,  and  obferve  the  circumltance  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  depends  on  }  and  common  fenfe  will  direct  him 
to  this  if  the  terms  of  the  queftion  be  underftood.  It  is 
evident  that  the  value,  weight,  and  meafure  of  any  com¬ 
modity  is  proportioned  to  its  quantity  }  that  the  amount 
of  work  or  confumption  is  proportioned  to  the  time  ; 
that  gain,  lofs,  or  intereft,  when  the  rate  and  time  are 
fixed,  is  proportioned  to  the  capital  fum  from  which  it 
arifes  ;  and  that  the  effeCl  produced  by  any  caufe  is 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  caufe.  In  thefe,  and 
many  other  cafes,  the  proportion  is  direft,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  fought  increafes  or  diminilhes  along  with  the  term 
from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  fome  queftions,  the  number  fought  becomes  lefs, 
when  the  circumftances  from  which  it  is  derived  be¬ 
come  greater.  Thus,  when  the  price  of  goods  in- 
ereafes,  the  quantity  which  may  be  bought  for  a  given 
fum  is  fmaller.  When  the  number  of  men  employed 
at  work  is  increafed,  the  time  in  which  they  may  com¬ 
plete  it  becomes  fhorter  ;  and,  when  the  activity  of  any 
caufe  is  increafed,  the  quantity  neceffary  to  produce  a 
given  effeCl  is  dirainilhed.  In  thefe,  and  the  like,  the 
proportion  is  faid  to  be  inverfe. 


maintained  on  the  fame  fum  when  the  price  of  hay  rifes  prcportl()n, 
to  8d 

d.  d.  H. 

8  :  5  ••  4® 

Here,  becaufe  a  number  of  horfes  is  fought,  we  make 
the  given  number  of  horfes,  40,  the  third  term  }  and, 
becaufe  fewer  will  be  maintained  for  the  fame  money, 
when  the  price  of  hay  is  dearer,  we  make,  the  greater 
price,  8d.  the  firft  term ;  and  the  leffer  price  5d.  the  fe¬ 
cond  term. 

The  firft  of  thefe  examples  is  direfl,  the  fecond  in¬ 
verfe.  Every  queftion  con  fills  of  a  fuppnfition  and  de¬ 
mand.  In  the  firft,  the  luppofition  is,  that  30  horfes 
plough  12  acres,  and  the  demand  how  many  42  will 
plough  ?  and  the  firft  term  of  the  proportion,  30,  is 
found  in  the  fuppofition,  in  this  and  every  wther  di¬ 
rect  queftion.  In  the  fecond,  the  fuppofiiion  is,  that 
40  horfes  are  maintained  on  hay  at  ;d.  and  the  demand, 
how  many  will  be  maintained  on  hay  at  8d.  ?  and  the 
firft  term  of  the  proportion,  8,  is  found  in  the  demand, 
in  this  and  every  other  inverfe  queftion. 

When  an  account  is  Hated,  it  the  firft  and  fecond 
term,  or  firft  and  third,  be  meafured  by  the  fame  num¬ 
ber,  we  may  divide  them  by  that  meafure,  and  ufe  the 
quotients  in  their  ftead. 

Ex.  If  36  yards  colt  42  (hillings,  what  will  27  coft  ? 


Here  36  and  27  are  both 
meafured  by  9,  and  we  work 
with  the  quotients  4  and  3. 


Y.  Y.  lh. 

36  :  27  ::  42 
4  :  3  ::  42 

— —  s.  d. 

4)126(31  6 

Sect.  II.  Compound  Proportion. 

Sometimes  the  proportion  depends  upon  feveral  cir¬ 
cumftances.  Thus,  it  may  be  alktd,  if  18  men  con- 
fume  6  bolls  com  in  28  days,  how  much  will  24  men 
conlume  in  56  days  ?  Here  the  quantity  required  de¬ 
pends  partly  on  the  number  of  men,  partly  on  the  time} 
and  the  queftion  may  be  refolved  into  the  two  following 
ones : 

ift,  If  18  men  confume  6  bolls,  in  a  certain  time, 
how  many  will  24  men  confume  in  the  fame  time  > 

M.  M.  B.  B. 

18  :  34  :  6  :  8  Anfwer,  24  men  will  confume 

6  8  bolls  in  the  fame  time. 


General  Rule  for  fating  all  quefions ,  whether  di- 
rett  or  inverfe.  “  Place  that  number  for  the  third 
“  term  which  fignifies  the  fame  kind  of  thing  with 
'*  what  is  fought,  and  confider  whether  the  number 
"  fought  will  be  greater  or  lefs.  If  greater,  place  the 
“  leaft  of  the  other  terms  for  the  firft  }  but,  if  lefs, 
**  place  the  greatell  for  the  firft.” 

Ex.  ift.]  If  30  horfes  plough  12  acres,  how  many 
will  42  plough  in  the  fame  time  > 

H.  H.  A. 

30  ::  42  ::  1 2 

Here,  becaufe  the  thing  fought  is  a  number  of  acres, 
we  place  I  2,  the  given  number  of  acres,  for  the  third 
term  }  and,  becaufe  42  horfes  will  plough  more  than 
f  2,  we  make  the  lefier  number  30,  the  firft  term,  and 
the  greater  number,  42,  the  fecond  term. 

Ex.  2d.]  If  40  horfes  be  maintained  for  a  certain 
-&*m  on  buy,  at  jd.  per  done,  how  many  will  be 


18)144(8 

2d,  If  a  certain  number  of  men  confume  8  bolls  in 
28  davs,  how  many  will  they  confume  in  ;6  days  ? 

D.  D.  B.  B. 

28  :  56  ::  8  :  16  Anf.  The  fame  number  of  men 
8  will  confume  1 6  bolls  in  56  days. 

28)448(16 

In  the  courfe  of  this  operation,  the  original  number 
of  bolls,  6,  is  firft  multiplied  into  24,  then  divided  by 
18,  tUfn  multiplied  into  8,  then  divided  by  28.  It 
would  anfwer  the  lame  purpofe  to  collect  the  multipli¬ 
ers  into  one  produfl,  and  the  divifors  into  another}  and 
then  to  multiply  the  given  number  of  bolls  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  divide  the  produft  by  the  latter,  p.  633.  col.  1. 
par.  ult. 

The  above  queftion  may  therefore  be  dated  and 
wrought  as  follows  : 

4  L  2  *  Men 


636 

Propurtii 
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Men  18 

Dap  28 


24 

56 


144  144 
36  120 


5°4  1 344 
6 


6  bolls  Here  we  multiply  18  into 
28  for  a  divifor,  and  6  into 
the  produft  of  24  by  56,  for 
a  dividend. 


504)8064(16 

“  In  general,  date  the  feveral  particulars  on  which 
the  queflion  depends,  as  fo  many  Ample  proportions, 
attending  to  the  fenfe  of  the  queltion  to  difcover 
whether  the  proportions  Ihould  be  Hated  directly  or 
inverfely  •,  then  multiply  all  the  terms  in  the  Erlt 
rank  together,  and  all  thofe  in  the  feeond  rank  to¬ 
gether  5  and  work  with  the  products  as  directed  in 
the  limple  rule  (Sc£t.  i.  p.  634.”) 

'Example.  I*'  100  men  make  3  miles  of  road  in  27 
days,  in  how  manv  days-wiil  150  men  make  5  miles? 
Men  150  :  100  :  :  27  days.  Here  the  firft  fta- 
3  5  ting  is  inverfe,  becaufe 

. -  -  more  men  will  do  it  in 

fewer  days;  but  the  fe¬ 
cund  is  direct,  becaufe 
miles  will  re- 


450 


500 

27 


more 


450)1 3 500(30  days, anfw.  quire  more  days.  * 

The  following  contraction  is  often  ufeful.  After 
Hating  the  proportion,  if  the  fame  number  occurs  in 
both  ranks,  dalh  it  out  from  both  ;  or,  if  any  term  in 
the  firlt  rank,  and  another  in  the  fecund  rank  are  mea- 
fured  by  the  fame  numbers,  dalh  out  the  original  terms, 
and  ufe  the  quotients  in  their  Head. 

Ex.  If  18  men  confume  30I.  value  of  corn  in  9 
months,  when  the  price  is  16s.  per  boll,  how  many 
will  confume  54I.  value  in  6  month',  when  the  price 
is  1  2s.  per  boll  ?  In  this  queflion,  the  proportion  de¬ 
pends  upon  three  particulars,  the  value  of  corn,  the  time 
and  the  price.  The  firlt  of  which  is  direCt,  becaufe  the 
more  the  value  of  provilions  is,  the  more  time  is  requi¬ 
red  to  confume  them :  but  the  feeond  and  third  are 
inverfe,  for  the  greater  the  time  and  price  i?,  fewer 
men  will  confume  ap  equal  value. 


Value 

Months 

Price 


30  ■ 
6  : 
ti  : 
10 

3 


u 

0 

1$ 

9 

3 

4 


18 


36 

18 


288 

36 
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Chap.  VII. 

of  Geneva  make  1 1 7  of  Seville,  hotv  many  lbs.  of  Se-  Proportion, 
ville  will  make  icolb.  avoirdupois  ? 

112  :  104  ::  xoo 
100  :  89 

no  :  117 

If  it  be  required,  how  many  lb.  avoirdupois  will 
make  100  of  Seville,  the  terms  would  have  been  placed 
in  the  different  columns  thi)s  : 

104  :  112  ::  100 
89  :  100 
1 1 7  :  no 

Sect.  III.  Distributive  Proportion. 

If  it  be  required  to  divide  a  number  into  parts,  which 
have  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  that  feveral 
other  given  numbers  have,  we  add  thefe  numbers  toge¬ 
ther,  and  Hate  the  following  propofition  :  As  the  fum 
is  to  the  particular  numbers,  fo  is  the  numbei  required 
to  be  divided  to  the  feveral  parts  fought. 

Ex.  ill.]  Four  partners  engage  to  trade  in  company;. 

A’s  Hock  is  150I.  B’s  320I.  C’s  350I.  D’s  500I ;  and 
they  gain  730I.  :  Required  how  much  belongs  to  each, 
if  the  gain  be  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  their 
Hocks  ? 


A’s  flock  L.  150 

1320 

150  : 

:  73°  = 

L.  S2 

19 

Rem. 
1  —  120 

B’s 

320 

1520 

320  : 

:  730  = 

176 

'9 

4  —  960 

C’s 

35° 

1320 

35°  : 

:  730  : 

193 

11 

2  -  72O 

D’s 

COO 

1320 

50c  : 

:  730  : 

276 

IO 

3  —  S40 

Wholeftock  1320 

Proof  L.  730 

This  account  is  proved  by  adding  the  gains  of  the 
partners  ;  the  fum  of  which  will  be  equal  to  the  whole 
gain,  if  the  operation  be  right  ;  but,  if  there  be  re¬ 
mainders,  they  mull  be  added,  their  fum  divided  by 
the  common  divifor,  and  the  quotient  carried  to  the 
lowed  place. 

Ex.  2d.]  A  bankrupt  owes  A  146I.  B  170I.  C.  45I. 
D  480I.  and  E  72I  ;  his  whole  effedls  are  only  342I. 
7s.  6d.  How  much  Ihould  each  have  ? 


A’s  debt  L.  146  913:  146  : 

L.342 

7 

6 

h- 54  IS 

A’s  fliare. 

B’s  170  913  :  170  : 

342 

7 

6 

63  IS 

B’s 

C’s  45  913  :  45  : 

342 

7 

6 

16  17 

6  C’s 

D’s  480  913  :  480  : 

342 

7 

6 

180 

D’s 

E’s  72  913  :  72  : 

342 

7 

6 

27 

E’s 

men. 

Here  we  obferve  6  in  the 
firfl  rank  meafures  54  in  the  fe- 
cond  :  fo  w  e  dafh  them  out,  and 
place  the  quotient  9  in  the  feeond 
rank.  Next,  becaufe  30  and  9  are 
both  meafured  by  3,  we  dalh  them 
out, and  Dlacedown  the  quotients 
IO  and  3;  then,  becaufe  12  and 
16  are  both  meafured  by  4,  we 
dalh  them  out,  and  place  down 
the  quotients  3  and  4.  Laflly, 
Becaufe  there  is  now  3  in  both 
columns,  we  dafh  them  out,  and 
work  with  the  remaining  terms, 
according  to  the  rule. 

The  moneys,  weights,  and  meafures  of  different  coun¬ 
tries,  may  be  reduced  from  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  each  other. 

Ex.  if  1 12  lb.  avoirdupois  make  104  lb.  of  Holland, 
2nd  100  lb.  of  Holland  make  89  of  Geneva,  and  no 

3  r 


E913  7  6 

This  might  alfo  be  calculated,  by  finding  what  com» 
pofition  the  bankrupt  was  able  to  pay  per  pound; 
which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  his  ef¬ 
fects  by  the  amount  of  his  debts,  and  comes  to  7s.  6d. 
and  then  finding  by  the  rules  of  practice,  how  much 
each  debt  came  to  at  that  rate. 

Chap.  VII.  RULES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

The  operations  explained  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
comprehend  the  whole  fyflem  of  arithmetic,  and  are 
fufficienl  for  every  computation.  In  many  cafes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  may  be  contradled,  by  adverting  to 
the  particular  circumflances  of  the  queflion.  We  lhall 
explain,  in  this  chapter,  the  mofl  ufeful  methods  which 
practice  has  fuggefled  for  rendering  mercantile  compu¬ 
tations  eafy ;  in  which  the  four  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic  are  fometimes  jointly,  fometimes  feparately 
employed. 

Sect.  I.  Computation  of  Prices. 

The  value  of  any  number  of  articles,  at  a  pound,  a. 

{hilling, 


16 


17 
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Pr»&ice.  {hilling,  or  a  penny,  is  an  equal  number  of  pounds, 
w— v— ■  {hillings,  or  pence  ;  and  thele  two  lait  are  eafily  reduced 
to  pounds.  The  value,  at  any  other  rate,  may  be  cal¬ 
culated  by  eafy  methods,  depending  on  fome  contrac¬ 
tion  already  explained,  or  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles. 

Ilf,  If  the  rate  be  an  aliquot  part  of  a  pound,  a 
{hilling,  or  a  penny,  then  an  exact  number  of  articles 
may  be  bought  for  a  pound,  a  {lulling,  or  a  penny  ; 
and  the  value  is  found  by  dividing  the  given  number 
accordingly.  Thus,  to  find  the  price  of  fo  many  yards 
at  2s.  6d.  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  pound,  we 
divide  the  quantity  by  eight,  becaufe  every  eight 
yards  cod  L.i. 

2d,  If  the  rate  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  two  other 
rates  which  are  eafily  calculated,  the  value  may  be 
found  by  computing  thele  feparately,  and  adding  the 
fums  obtained.  Ihus,  the  price  of  fo  many  yards,  at 
9d.  is  found,  by  adding  their  prices,  af.  6d.  and  3d. 
togei  her. 

3d,  If  the  rate  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  two 
eafv  rates,  they  may  be  calculated  feparately,  avid  the 
leffer  fubtra&ed  from  the  greater.  T.  hus,  the  value  of 
fo  many  articles  at  lid.  is  found,  by  fubtrafting  their 
value  at  a  penny  from  their  value  at  a  (hilling.  We 
may  fuppofe  that  a  (hilling  was  paid  for  each  article, 
and  then  a  penny  returned  on  each. 

4th,  If  the  rate  be  a  compofite  number,  the  value 
may  be  found  by  calculating  what  it  comes  to  at  one  of 
the  component  parts,  and  multiplying  the  lame  by  the 
other. 

Case  I.  “  When  the  rate  is  an  aliquot  part  of  a 
«  pound,  divide  the  quantity  by  the  number  which 

may  be  bought  for  a  pound.” 

Table  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  L.I. 


10  (hillings  = 
6s.  8d.  = 


-f  of  L.i. 


5s- 

4s. 

3s- 

2S. 

2s. 

is. 


4d. 

6d. 


—  1 

=  i 

-  JL 

—  S 

=  £ 
-  i 

_  I 

—  To 


8d.  = 


is.  4d. 
is.  3d. 
is. 

8d. 

6d. 

4d. 

3d- 

2d. 


-  yV  of 


tt 

I 

rs 


To 

r 

5o- 

r 

To 

1 

•  TT(5- 


Ex.  ift.]  What  is  the  value  2d.]  What  is  the  value 
of  7463  yards,  at  4s.  ?  oi  1773  yards,  at  3d.  ? 

5)7463  8;°)i 773 

L.  1492  12s.  L.  22  3  3 

In  the  firlt  example  we  divide  by  5  becaufe  4s.  is 
f  of  a  pound  ;  the  quotient  1492  (hows  how  many 
pounds  they  amount  to;  befides  which  there  remain 
three  yards  at  4s.  and  thefe  come  to  I2s.  In  the  feeond 
example,  we  divide  by  80,  as  direfted,  and  ih~  quotient 
gives  L.22,  and  the  remainder  13  yards,  which  at  3d. 
come  to  3s.  3d. 

This  method  can  only  be  ufed  in  calculating  for 
the  particular  prices  fpecified  in  the  table.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  6  cafes  comprehend  all  poffible  rates,  and  will 
therefore  exhibit  different  methods  of  folving  the  fore¬ 
going  queftions. 

Case  II.  “  When  the  rate  confifts  of  (hillings  only, 
“  multiply  the  quantity  by  the  number  of  (hillings,  and 
“  divide  the  product  bv  20  :  Or,  if  the  number  of 
“  (hillings  be  even,  multiply  by  half  the  number,  and 
°  divide  the  produft  by  10.” 


M  E  T  I  C. 

Ex.  ift.]  4573  at  13s 
*3 

I37I9 

4573 


2d.]  7543  at  14s. 
7 


10)52801 
L.  5280  25. 


20)59149 
L.  2972  9s. 

The  learner  will  eafily  perceive,  that  the  method  in 
which  the  feeond  example  is  wrought,  muft  give  the 
fame  anfwer  as  if  the  quantity  had  been  multiplied  by 
14,  and  divided  by  20;  and  as  the.  divifion  by  10 
doubles  the  laft  figure  for  (hillings,  and  continues  all 
the  reft  unchanged  for  pounds,  we  may  obtain  the  an¬ 
fwer  at  once,  by  doubling  the  right-hand  figure  of  the 
product  before  we  fet  it  down. 

If  the  rate  be  the  fum  of  two  or  more  aliquot  parts 
of  a  pound,  we  may  calculate  thefe  as  direfted  in  Caie  I. 
and  add  them.  If  it  be  any  odd  number  of  (hillings, 
we  may  calculate  for  the  even  number  next  lower,  and 
add  thereto  the  value  of  a  (hilling.  If  it  be  19s.  we 
may  fubtradt  the  value  at  a  (lulling,  from  the  value  at  a 

III.  “  When  the  rate  confifts  of  pence  only.” 

Method  I.  If  the  rate  be  an  aliquot  part  of  a  (hil¬ 
ling,  divide  the  quantity  accordingly,  which  gives  the 
anfwer  in  drillings ;  if  not,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  aliquot  parts :  calculate  tliefe  feparately,  and 
add  the  values;  reduce  the  anfwer  to  pounds. 

1  penny  is  T\-  of  a  (hilling 

2d.  %  of  ditto. 

3d.  £  of  ditto. 

4d.  -f-  of  ditto. 

6d.  i  of  ditto. 

5d.  is  the  fum  of  qd.  and  id.  or  of  2d.  and  3d. 

7d.  is  the  fum  of  qd.  and  3d.  or  of  6d.  and  id. 

8d.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  2d.  or  the  double  of  qd. 

9d.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  3d. 

lod.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  qd. 

1  id.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  3d.  and  2d. 

Here,  becaufe  qd.  is  one 
third  of  a  (hilling,  we  di¬ 
vide  by  3,  which  gives  the 
price  in  (hillings, and  reduce 
thefe  by  divifion  to  pounds. 

Here  we  fuppofe,  that 
firft  6d.  and  then  3d.  is 
paid  for  each  article  ;  half 
the  quantity  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  drillings  which  they 
would  coft  at  6d.  each. 

I..  366  19  6  Half  of  that  is  (he  coft  at 
3d  ]  4856  at  1  id.  3d.  and  thefe  added  and  re- 

-  duced  give  the  anfwer. 

At  6d.~ fof  is.  2478  Here  we  calculate  what 

At  3d. =f<>f  6d.  1  214  the  articles  would  coft  at 
At  2d.r=-Jof  6d.  809  z  6d.  at  3d.  and  at  2d.  and 

- - add  the  values. 

nd.  4451  4 

L.  222  11  4 

It  is  fometimes  cafier  to  calculate  at  two  rates,  whole 
difference  is  the  rate  required,  and  fubtradl  the  leffer 
value  from  the  greater.  Thus,  the  laft  example  may 
be  wrought  by  fubtradting  the  value  at  a  penny  from 
the  value  at  a  flailing.  The  remainder  muft  be  the 

-  value 


Ex.  ift.]  7423  at  qd. 


3)7423 
20)2474  4 

L.  123  14  4 
2d.]  9786  at  qd. 

At  6d.— -4  °f  Is-  4893 
At  3d.=rfof  6d.  2446  6 


At  gd.  7339  6 


637 

Practice. 


6  35 


Practice.  Value  at!  id. 

At  is.  4856s. 
At  id.=TV  40-4  8 


ARITHMETIC.  Chap.  Vj» 

the  value  at  6d.  and  at  3  halfpence,  which  makes  -]{,<!.  Hr  diw. 


led.  may  be  wrought  as 
the  difference  of  is.  and 
2d. ;  and  fevera!  other 
rates  in  like  manner. 


At  1  id.  44  ci  4 
L.222  11  4 

Meth.  2.  Multiply  the  quantity  by  the  number  of  pence , 
the  product  is  the  anfwer  in  pence.  Reduce  it  to  pounds. 

Meth.  3.  Find  the  value  at  a  penny  by  diviJiony  and 
multiply  the  fame  by  the  number  of  pence. 

Case  IV.  “  When  the  rate  confifts  of  farthings  only, 
“  find  the  value  in  pence,  and  reduce  it  by  diviiion  to 
“  pounds.” 

Ex.  ill.]  37843  at  1  farthing. 

4)37843  farth. 


12)  9460!  pence 

783 

L.  39  8  4| 

3d.  72564  at  |d. 

3 


2d.]  .23754  at  ^d. 

2)23754  halfpence 
12)11877  pence 
989  9 
L.  49 


Or.  72564 


4)217692  farth. 

1 )  54423  Pence 
4535  3 
L.  226  15  3 


At  id. 
At  £d. 


3682 

18141 


9  9 


d. 

d. 


12)54423  d. 

4535  3 
L.  226  15  3 
We  may  alfo  find  the  amount  in  twopences,  three¬ 
pences,  fourpences,  or  fixpences,  by  one  divifion,  and 
reduce  thefe  as  diredled  in  Cafe  I. 

Case  V.  “  When  the  rate  confifts  of  pence  and  far- 
“  things,  find  the  value  of  the  pence,  as  direfted  in 
Cafe  III.  and  that  of  the  farthings  from  the  propor- 
“  tion  which  they  bear  to  the  pounds.  Add  thefe  toge- 
u  ther,  and  reduce.” 

Ex.  ift.]  3287  at  5|d. 

At  4d.=T-  of  is.  1095  8 

At  id.=r£  of  4d.  273  11 

At  if.  of  id.  68  5’ 


At  si  .  1438  i 

L. 71  18  i 

2d-]  4573  zt2i 


At  2d. =7  of  is.  762  2 

At  id.=i  of  2d.  190  61 

At  of  4d.  85  si 


At  2i 


1 1 


1037 
L. 51  17 

3d.]  2842313^!. 


"I 


At  3d.=£  of  is. 
At  3f.=^  of  3d. 


710  6 

*76  7* 


Al 3i  887 

L.  44  8  i-J 

4th.]  3572  at  7^d. 

At  6d.=i  of  is.  1386 
At  i^d.rr^  of  6d.  346  6 


At  74 


1732  6 
L.  87  12  6 

st  is  fometimes  beft  to  join  fome  of  the  pence  with  the 
/-.Tthings  in  the  calculation.  Thus,  in  Ex,  4,  wc  reckon 

I 


If  the  rate  be  i£,  which  is  an  eighth  part  ot  a  lhil- 
ling,  the  value  is  found  in  fliiilings,  by  dividing  the 
quantity  by  8. 

Case  VI.  “  When  the  rate  confifts  of  (hillings  and 
“  lower  denominations.” 

Method  1.  Multiply  the  quantity  by  the  J. billings ,  and 
find  the  value  of  the  pence  and  farthings ,  if  any,  from  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  the fallings.  And  add  reduce. 
Ex.  ill.]  4258  at  17s.  3d. 


17s. 


3d.rr£  of  is. 


17s.  3d. 


29806 

4258 

72386 
1064  6 

73450  6 
L.3672  10  6 

2d.]  5482  at  1 2s.  4^a . 
12 


1 2S. 


3d.rr^  of  is. 
1  ?d.— i  of  gd. 


65784 

*370 

685 


6 

3 


I  2s# 


67839  9 
L. 3391  19  9 

Method  2.  Divide  the  rate  into  aliquot  parts  of  & 
pound;  calculate  the  values  correfponding  to  thefe ,  as  di- 
relied  in  Cafe  I.  and  add  them. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Ex.  ift.]  3894  at  17  6  2d.]  1 765  at  9  2 


los.rrj.  L.  1947 

5s=t  973  «o 

2s.  6d.=|-  486  15 


6s.  8d.=|  L.588  6  8 
2s.  6d.=£  220  12  6 


9s.  2d. 


808  19  2 


17s.  6d.  L.3407  5 

Sometimes  part  of  the  value  is  more  readily  obtained 
from  a  part  already  found ;  and  fometimes  it  is  eafieft 
to  calculate  at  a  higher  rate,  and  fubtraft  the  value  at 
the  difference.  s.  d.  s.  J. 

3d-]6$790at5  4  4th.]  3664  at  14  9 

4s.  rr^ofL. 127,8  ios.rr*  L.  1832 

is.4d.=|of4s.  4252  13  4  js.rriofios.  916 

js,4d.  L.  1 7010  13  4  15s.  2748 

3d-=-55°f5s*  45  *6 


14s.  9d.  L.  2702  4 

Method  3.  If  the  price  contain  a  compoftle  number  of 
pence ,  we  may  multiply  the  value  at  a  penny  by  the  com - 
ponent  parts. 

Ex.  5628  at  2s.  1  id.  or  a  cd. 

12)5628 
20)469 
L.  23  9 
5 


L.H7  5 
7 

L.  820  1 ; 


Case 


Chap.  VII. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Pra&ice.  Case  VII.  4  When  the  rate  confifts  of  pounds  and 
>  v— '■  “  lower  denominations.” 

Method  I.  Multiply  by  the  pounds,  and find  the  Value 
of  the  other  denominations  from  the  proportion  which  they 
tear  to  the  pounds. 

Ex.  ift.]  3592  at  I..3  :  12  :  8. 

3 


L-3 

I2s. 

8d 


of  L.3 
of  12s. 


10776 

21 SS  4 
119  14  8 


L.3  12  8  L.13050  18  8 

2d.]  543  at  L.2  :  5  :  X2f. 
2 


Note  ift,  7  lb.  14  lb.  and  21  lb.  are  aliquot  parts  of 
I  qr. :  and  16  lb.  is  ^  of  1  cwt. 5  and  are  therefore 
eafily  calculated. 

2d,  If  the  price  of  a  dozen  be  fo  many  Ihillings,  that 
of  an  article  is  as  many  pence  j  and  if  the  price  of  a 
grofs  be  fo  many  {hillings,  that  of  a  dozen  is  as  many 
pence. 

3d,  If  the  price  of  a  ton  or  fcore  be  fo  many  pounds, 
that  of  1  cwt.  or  a  (ingle  article,  is  as  many  (hillings. 

4th,  Though  a  fraction  lefs  than  a  farthing  is  of  no 
confequence,  and  may  be  rejected,  the  learner  mud  be 
careful  left  he  lofe  more  than  a  farthing,  by  rejecting 
feveral  remainders  in  the  fame  calculation. 

Sect.  II.  Deductions  on  Weights,  &c. 


639 


Pra<ftice. 


18 


L.2 

5s.  =£  of  L.i 

iod.=£  of  5s. 

of  iod. 


1086 

*35  *5 
22  12  6 

1  2  7i 


L.i 245  io 

Method  2.  Reduce  the  pounds  to  Jhillings ,  and  proceed 
ns  in  Cafe  VI. 

Ex.  1  ft.] 3 59 2 at  L.3  :  12:8  2d.]  3683atL.2 : 4 :  li 
72  20  45 


7184  72  *8415  ' 

25144  14732 

258624  At  45s.  165735 

4d.=fs.  1197  4  At  id.=T*Ts.  307  II 

4d.=fs.  1197  4  - - 

—  ■—  44s.  1  id.  1 65427  —  1 

8d.  261018  8  L.8271  7  1 

L. 13050  18  8 

The  learner  (hould  at  firft  try  every  calculation  more 
ways  than  one  ;  which  will  not  only  ferve  the  purpofe 
of  proving  the  operation,  but  will  render  him  expert  at 
difcovering  the  bed  method  for  folving  each  queftion, 
and  will  lead  him  to  invent  other  methods 5  for  we 
have  not  exhaufted  the  fubjeft. 

Thus,  if  the  number  of  articles  be  20,  each  (hilling 
of  the  rate  makes  a  pound  of  the  amount.  If  it  be  12, 
each  penny  of  the  rate  makes  a  (hilling  of  the  amount. 
If  240,  each  penny  of  the  rate  makes  a  pound  of  the 
amount.  If  480,  each  halfpenny  makes  a  pound.  If 
960,  each  farthing  makes  a  pound.  If  the  number  of 
articles  be  a  multiple,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  any  of  thefe, 
the  amount  is  eafily  calculated.  And  if  it  be  near  to 
any  fuch  number,  we  may  calculate  for  that  number, 
and  add  or  fubtrafl  for  the  difference. 

We  have  hitherto  explained  the  various  methods  of 
computation,  when  the  quantity  is  a  whole  number,  and 
in  one  denomination.  It  remains  to  give  the  proper 
directions  when  the  quantity  contains  a  fraction,  or  is 
cxprefTed  in  feveral  denominations. 

When  the  quantity  contains  a  fraRion ,  work  for  the 
integers  by  the  preceding  rules ,  and  for  the  fraRion  take 
proportional  parts. 

When  the  quantity  is  txpreffed  by  feveral  denomina - 
tionr,  and  the  rate  given  for  the  higher  ;  calculate  the 
higher ,  confider  the  lower  one  as  fraRions,  and  work  by 
the  lafl  rule. 

When  the  rale  is  given  for  the  lower  denomination ,  re¬ 
duce  the  higher  denomination  to  the  lower ,  and  calculate 
accordingly. 


The  full  weight  of  any  merchandife,  together  with 
that  of  the  calk,  box,  or  other  package,  in  which  it  is 
contained,  is  called  the  grofs  weight.  From  this  we 
muft  make  proper  dedu£lions,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
quantity  for  which  price  or  duty  (hould  be  charged, 
which  is  called  the  nett  weight. 

Tare  is  the  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  package  j 
and  this  (hould  be  afeertained  by  weighing  it  before  the 
goods  are  packed.  Sometimes,  however,  particularly 
in  payment  of  duty,  it  is  cuftomary  to  allow  fo  much 
per  C.  or  fo  much  per  100  lb.  in  place  of  tare. 

Tret  is  an  allowance  of  41b.  on  104  granted  on  cur- 
rants,  and  other  goods  on  which  there  is  wafte,  in  order 
that  the  weight  may  anfwer  when  the  goods  are  retailed. 

Cloff,  or  Draught,  is  a  further  allowance  granted  on 
fome  goods  in  London,  of  2  lb.  on  every  3  C.  to  turn 
the  fcale  in  favour  of  the  purchafer.  The  method  of 
calculating  thefe  and  the  like  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples. 

Ex.  1  ft.  What  is  the  nett  weight  of  17  C.  2  q.  141b. 
tare  1 8  lb.  per  cwt. 

C.  q.  lb.  C.  q.  lb. 

17  2  14  grofs.  or  17  2  14 

-  6 

i61b.=r4  C.  222  . 

2lb.=f  of  1 61b.  17  105  3  - 

— -  3 

18  lb.  23  9 1  tare  . .  ■ 

-  317  1  -  , 

14  3  4fnett.28]3i7ilb.  C.  q.  lb. 

4)  11  9i  (2  3  94ta.re* 

In  the  firft  method,  we  add  the  tare  at  x  61b.  which 

is  •;  of  the  grofs  weight,  to  the  tare,  at  2  lb.  which  is  f 
of  the  former.  In  the  fecond,  we  multiply  the  grofs 
weight  by  18  ;  the  tare  is  1  lb.  for  each  cwt.  of  the 
produdl,  and  is  reduced  by  divifion  to  higher  denomina¬ 
tions. 

2d.]  What  is  tret  of  158  C.  2  q.  24  lb. 

C.  q.  lb.  C  q.  lb. 

26)  158  2  26  (  6  -  ii  Tret. 


Becaufe  tret  is  always  4  lb.  in  104,  or 
1  lb.  in  26,  it  is  obtained  by  dividing 
by  26. 


3*1 


*56 

2 

4 

10 

28 

286 

286 


o 
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Practice.  3d.]  What  is  the  cloff  on  28  C.  2  q.  ? 

C,  q. 

28  2 

2 


3)  57  (I9lb-  .  , 

.  This  allowance  being  2  lb.  on  every  3  C.  might  be 
found  by  taking  4  of  the  number  of  C’s  and  multiply¬ 
ing  it  by  2.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  multiplication, 
for  the  reafon  given,  p.  633.  col.  2.  par.  1. 

Sect.  III.  Commission,  &c. 


It  is  frequently  required  to  calculate  allowances  on 
fums  of  money,  at  the  rate  of  fo  many  per  iool.  Of 
this  kind  is  Commission,  or  the  allowance  due  to  a 
faftor  for  buying  or  felling  goods,  or  tranfadling  any 
other  bufinefs  ;  Premium  of  Insurance,  or  allowance 
given  for  engaging  to  repay  one’s  Ioffes  at  fea,  or  other- 
wife  ;  Exchange,  or  the  allowance  neceffary  to  be 
added  or  fubtra&ed  for  reducing  the  money  of  one  place 
to  that  of  another  5  Premiums  on  Stock,  or  the  allow¬ 
ance  given  for  any  (hare  of  a  public  flock  above  the 
original  value.  All  thefe  and  others  of  a  like  kind  are 
calculated  by  the  following 

Rule.  “  Multiply  the  fum  by  the  rate,  and  divide 
“  the  produ<5l  by  100.  If  the  rate  contain  a  fraftion, 
“  take  proportional  parts.” 

Ex.  What  is  the  commiflion  on  728I.  at  2^  per  cent.? 
728 
2 

*4  56 

364 

182 


2  per  cent. 


l|oo)  20  jo  2 
20 


40 

12 

4j8° 

4  Anfw.  L.20  4! 

3l.20 

When  the  rate  is  given  in  guineas,  which  is  common 
in  cafes  of  infurance,  you  may  add  a  twentieth  part  to 
the  fum  before  you  calculate.  Or  you  may  calculate 
at  an  equal  number  of  pounds,  and  add  a  twentieth  part 
to  the  anfwer. 

When  the  given  fum  is  an  exaft  number  of  10 
pounds,  the  calculation  may  be  done  without  fetting 
down  any  figures.  Every  iol.  at  \  per  cent,  is  a  (hil¬ 
ling  j  and  at  other  rates  in  proportion.  Thus,  170I. 
at  f  per  cent,  is  17  s.  $  and,  at  £  per  cent.  8s.  6d. 

Sect.  IV.  Interest. 

Intereft  is  the  allowance  given  for  the  ufe  of  money 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender.  This  is  computed  at 
fo  many  pounds  for  each  hundred  lent  for  a  year,  and 
a  like  proportion  for  a  greater  or  a  lefs  time.  The 
higheft  rate  is  limited  by  our  laws  to  5  per  cent,  which 
is  called  the  legal  interejl ;  and  ie  due  on  all  debts  con- 
ftituted  by  bond  or  bill,  which  are  not  paid  at  the  pro¬ 
per  term,  and  is  always  underflood  when  no  other  rate 
is  mentioned. 


M  E  T  I  C.  Chap.  VII. 

The  intereft  of  any  fum  for  a  year,  at  any  rate,  is  Pradice. 
found  by  the  method  explained  in  the  laft  fedtion.  v 

The  intereft  of  any  number  of  pounds  for  a  year,  at 
5  per  cent,  is  one-twentieth  part,  or  an  equal  number  of 
(hillings.  Thus,  the  intereft  of  34675I.  for  a  year,  is 
34675  (hillings. 

The  intereft  for  a  day  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  in¬ 
tereft  for  a  year,  by  the  number  of  days  in  a  year.  Thus, 
the  intereft  of  3467 5I.  for  a  day  is  found  by  dividing 
34675  (hillings  by  365,  and  comes  to  95  (hillings. 

The  intereft  for  any  number  of  days  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  daily  intereft  by  the  number  of  days. 

Thus  the  intereft  of  34675I.  for  17  days,  is  17  times 
95  (hillings  or  1615  (hillings;  and  this  divided  by  20,. 
in  order  to  reduce  it,  comes  to  80I.  15s. 

It  would  have  ferved  the  fame  purpofe,  and  been 
eafier,  to  multiply  at  firft  by  17,  the  number  of  days  ; 
and  inftead  of  dividing  feparately  by  365,  and  by  20, 
to  divide  at  once  by  7300,  the  produft  of  365  multi¬ 
plied  by  20  ;  and  this  divifion  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
table  inferted  p.  631.  col,  1. 

The  following  practical  rules  may  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing  oblervations. 

I.  To  calculate  interejl  at  5  per  cent.  “  Multiply  the 
“  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and  divide  the  pro- 
“  du<ft  by  7300.” 

II.  To  calculate  interejl  at  any  other  rate.  “  Find 
“  what  it  comes  to  at  5  ptreent.  and  take  a  proper  pro- 
“  portion  of  the  fame  for  the  rate  required.” 

Ex.  ill.  Intereft  on  34675I.  for  17  days,  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

34675 

*7 


242725 

34675 

-■  . -  L.  s. 

73l°°>>5894i75(8°  *5 
584 


5475 

20 


1095I00 

73 

365 

365 

o 

Ex.  2d.  Intereft  on  304I.  3s.  4d.  for  8  days,  at  4per  cent, 

L-3°4  3  4 
8 

• -  j.  d. 

73l°°)2433  6  8(6  8 

20  » 


486|66 
43  8 

4866 

12 


584|oo 

584 

o 


Int. 
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Intereft. 
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Int.  at  5  per  cent. 
Deduce  4 


L.  — 


8 

4 


Int.  at  4  per  cent.  L.  —  5  4 

When  partial  payments  are  made,  we  proceed  in  the 
following  manner:  Let  us  fuppofe  a  bill  of  170I.  was 
due  1 2th  Auguft,  that  54I.  was  paid  on  the  1 8th  Sep¬ 
tember,  56I.  on  the  17th  Oftober,  and  the  balance  on 
the  14th  November  ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  how 
much  intereft  is  due. 


Aug.  12.  L 
Sept.  18.  pd. 


Oft.  17.  pd. 


Nov.  14.  pd, 


—  73°°>i334(l-1 


Here  we  fubtraft  the  feveral  payments  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fum  in  their  order,  placing  the  dates  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  j  and  from  this  it  appears  that  there  is  intereft  due 
on  170I.  from  12th  Auguft  to  18th  September,  on 
1 1 61.  from  1 8th  September  to  17th  Oftober,  and  on 
60I.  from  17th  Oftober  to  14th  November.  We  next 
compute  the  number  of  days  in  each  of  thefe  periods, 
and  mark  it  againft  the  refpeftive  fum.  Then  we  mul¬ 
tiply  each  fum  by  the  number  of  days ;  refervir.g  a  co¬ 
lumn,  when  neceflary,  for  the  produfts  of  the  feveral 
figures  in  the  multiplier.  Laftly,  We  add  thefe  pro¬ 
dufts,  and  divide  their  fum  by  7300. 

Intereft  on  current  accounts  is  calculated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner.  For  example,  let  the  intereft  due 
on  the  following  account  be  required  to  31ft  July,  at 
4  per  cent. 

Dr.  Mr  A.  Baird,  his  account  current  withW.Neil,  Cr. 


>77  S- 

Jan.  15.  To  cafh  L 
Mar.  12.  Te  ditto 
June  *3.  To  ditto 
July  ip.  To  ditto 


*775 
Jan.  15. 
Mar.  12. 


22. 


May  1 6. 


June  15. 


*3- 


2$. 


July  ip. 
31- 


Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Cr 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 


Dr. 

Cr 

Dr. 

Dr. 


L. 

16c 

3<> 


160 

3<S 
>3 
16  13 


1 96 

5C 


14  <• 

37 


109 

2: 


9 6 
3* 


64 

26 


91 


d. 


6 

4 


‘775- 
Mar.  2  2. 
May  1 6. 
June  15. 
28. 


Day?  | 

56  960 
Soo 


to 


55 


3° 


73°| 

73° 


(?4 

1287 


8  969 
i960 


8030 

3270 

667 

4*3 


‘351 

1092 


By  cadi  L.50 
By  ditto  37 
By  ditto  25  12  6 

By  ditto  3254 


Jan. 


. .  id 

Feb.  28 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  30 
May  31 
June  30 
July  31 

Days  197 


197*7300125813  (L-3  10  at 
Deduce  $  part  14 


Intereft  at  4  per  cent.  L.  a  16  7 
VOL.  II.  Part  II. 
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Here  the  fums  on  either  fide  of  the  account  are  in¬ 
troduced  according  to  the  order  of  their  dates.  Thofe 
on  the  Dr.  fide  are  added  to  the  former  balance,  and 
thofe  on  the  Cr.  fide  fubtrafted.  Before  we  calculate 
the  days,  we  try  if  the  laft  fum  91I.  be  equal  to  the 
balance  of  the  account,  which  proves  the  additions  and 
fubtraftions  5  and,  before  multiplying,  we  try  if  the 
fum  of  the  column  of  days  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
days,  from  15th  January  to  31ft  of  July. 

In  the  5th  and  6th  multiplications,  we  begin  at  the 
pence  column,  and  take  in  the  carriage.  In  the  7th, 
inftead  of  multiplying  the  6s.  8d.  by  21,  we  add  the 
third  part  21  to  the  produft,  becaufe  6s.  8d.  is  the 
third  of  a  pound.  J  his  is  done  by  marking  down  the 
fecond  line  1287,  infttad  of  1280.  As  the  computa¬ 
tion  on  the  odd  (hiliings  and  pence  is  troublefome,  and 
makes  a  very  fmall  increafe  of  the  intereft,  fome  negleft 
them  altogether  ;  others  add  one  to  the  pound,  when  the 
(hillings  exceed  10,  and  negleft  them  when  below  it. 

2d.]  Required  intereft  on  the  following  account  to 
31ft  December,  allowing  5  per  cent,  when  the  balance 
is  due  to  J.  T.  and  4  per  cent,  when  due  to  N.  W. 

Dr.  Mr  J.  T.  his  account  current  with  N.  W.  Cr. 
Dec.  31.  To  balance  L.  1 50  April  9.  By  ca(h  L.  70 
1 2.  To  cafli 


Mar, 

June  17.  To  ca(h 
Sept.  24.  To  cafti 
Oft.  9.  To  cafh 


1 7  73- 
Dec.  31. 

Dr. 

L. 

J3C 

1776. 

Mar.  12. 

Dr. 

I2C 

April  9. 

Dr. 

27c 

Cr. 

7c 

Dr. 

20c 

May  12. 

Cr. 

300 

Cr. 

100 

June  3. 

Cr. 

240 

— 

Cr. 

340 

s7- 

Dr. 

*63 

— 

Aug.  2. 

Cr. 

*7  3 

Cr. 

IC 

— 

Cr. 

185 

Sept.  24. 

Dr 

242 

— 

Oft.  9. 

Dr. 

37 

Dr. 

178 

Dec.  31. 

Dr. 

233 

120  May  1 2.  By  cafti 
1 65  June  3.  By  cafti 
242  Aug.  2.  By  cafti 
178 


300 

240 

10 


Days 

71 


28 


33 


22 


14 


46 


33 


*3 


83 


363 


J5° 

1030 


2160 

34° 


1 360 
34° 


1050 

700 


333 

925 


283 

37 


7°5 

1880 


10650 


7560 

6600 


833 


‘9305 


220® 

4760 

8050 

9805 


„  ,  7 300  43 1 70(248 1 5 

Intereft  due  to  N.  W.  at  5  per  cent.  L.  6  8  o 

Deduce  £  .  j 


3  9 


Due  to  N.  W.  at  4  per  cent. 
Due  to  J.  T.  at  5  per  cent. 

Balance  due  to  N.  W. 

4  M 


l-5  3  o 

3  7 

L- 1  15  oj. 

Ia 


6  41 

Intereft. 

1  ■  v - J 


642 

Intereft. 

v - 
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In  this  account,  the  balance  is  fometimes  due  to  the 
one  party,  fometimes  to  the  other.  At  the  beginning, 
there  is  a  balance  due  to  N.  W.  ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
April  there  is  200I.  due  him.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
J.  T.  pays  him  300I.  which  difcharges  what  he  owred, 
and  leaves  a  balance  of  iool.  due  him.  The  balance 
continues  in  J.  T’s  favour  till  the  24th  of  September, 
when  N.  W.  pays  242I.  Thefe  changes  are  diftinguilh- 
ed  by.  the  marks  Dr.  and  Cr.  The  products  are  ex¬ 
tended  in  different  columns,  and  divided  feparately. 

When  payments  are  made  on  conflituted  debts,  at 
conquerable  diftances  of  time,  it  is  ufual  to  calculate 
the  intereft  to  the  date  of  each  payment,  and  add  it  to 
the  principal,  and  then  fubtraft  the  payment  from  the 
amount. 

Ex.  Abond  for  540I.  was  due  the  18th  Aug.  1772  j 
and  there  was  paid  19th  March  1 773»  5°h  j  and  19th 
December  1773,  25I.  ;  and  23d  September  1774,  25I.J 
and  1 8th  Auguft  177 5,  nol.  Required  the  intereft 
and  balance  due  on  the  nth  November  1775  ? 


A  bond  due  13th  Auguft  1772 

Intereft  to  19th  March  1773.  218  days  L.  16  2 


Paid  ipth  March  1773 

Balance  due  19th  March  1773 

Intereft  to  19th  December  1 773, 272  days  19  1 


Paid  19th  December  1773 

Balance  due  19th  December  1773 

Intereft  to  23d  September  1774,  27 3  days  19  o 

Paid  23d  September  1774 

Balanee  due  23d  September  1774 

Intereft  to  18th  Auguft  1775,  329  days  22  5 


Paid  iSth  Auguft  1775 

Balance  due  iSth  Auguft  1773 

Intereft  to  1  ith  November  1775,  S5  days  4  14 

Balance  due  nth  November  1775 

Amount  of  the  intereft  L.  Si  4 


L.  540 


6  1 6 

2 

6 

L.  566 

2 

C 

5° 

O 

O 

L  506 

2 

6 

2  19 

I 

2 

1~5*5 

3 

8 

*5 

O 

Q 

500 

3 

8 

9  19 

O 

9 

L  519 

4 

5 

25 

L  494 

4 

S 

3  22 

5 

3 

L.  516 

9 

8 

I  IO 

L.  4.56 

9 

8 

6  4 

r4 

(J 

L.  41 1 

4 

2 

2 


Chap.  VIII.  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  vulgar  fractions, 
we  muft  fuppofe  unity  (or  the  number  1)  divided  into 
feveral  equal  parts.  One  or  more  of  thefe  parts  is  call¬ 
ed  a  fraflion,  and  is  reprefented  by  placing  one  number 
in  a  fmall  charadler  above  a  line,  and  another  under  it  : 
For  example,  two  fifth  parts  is  written  thus,  f.  The 
number  under  the  line  (5)  fhows  how  many  parts  unity 
is  divided  into,  and  is  called  the  denominator.  The  num¬ 
ber  above  the  line  (2)  fhows  how  many  of  thefe  parts 
are  reprefented,  and  is  called  the  numerator. 

It  follows  from  the  manner  of  reprefenting  fractions, 
that,  when  the  numerator  is  increafed,  the  value  of  the 
fra&ion  becomes  greater  ;  but,  when  the  denominator 
is  increafed,  the  value  becomes  lefs.  Hence  we  may 
infer,  that,  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  both 
ini.  eafed,  or  both  diminifhed,  in  the  fame  proportion, 
xhe  value  is  not  altered  j  and  therefore,  if  xve  multiply 

a 
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both  by  any  number  whatever,  or  divide  them  by  any  Vulgar 
number  which  meafures  both,  we  lhall  obtain  other  Fractions, 
fractions  of  equal  value.  Thus,  every  fraftion  may  be  *  1 

expreffed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  have  all  the  fame 
fignification. 

A  fraftion  annexed  to  an  integer,  or  whole  number, 
makes  a  mixed  number.  For  example,  five  and  two 
third-parts,  or  5^.  A  fra&ion  whofe  numerator  is 
greater  than  its  denominator  is  called  an  improper  frac¬ 
tion.  For  example,  feventeen  third-parts,  or  *T7.  Frac¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  greater  than  unity.  Mixed  num¬ 
bers  may  be  reprefented  in  the  form  of  improper  frac¬ 
tions,  and  improper  fradlions  may  be  reduced  to  mixed 
numbers,  and  fometimes  to  integers.  As  fractions 
whether  proper  or  improper  may  be  reprefented  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  we  muft  explain  the  method  of  reducing 
them  from  one  form  to  another,  before  we  confider  the 
other  operations. 

Problem  I.  “  To  reduce  mixed  numbers  to  improper 
“  fractions :  Multiply  the  integer  by  the  denominator 
“  of  the  fraction,  and  to  the  produft  add  the  numerator. 

“  The  fum  is  the  numerator  of  the  improper  fradlion 
“  fought,  and  is  placed  above  the  given  denominator.” 


Ex.  5i=  V 
5  integer. 

3  denominator. 


15  produPc. 

2  numerator  given. 


17  numerator  fought. 

Becaufe  one  is  equal  to  two  halves,  or  3  third-parts, 
or  4  quarters,  and  every  integer  is  equal  to  tw’ice  as 
many  halves,  or  four  times  as  many  quarters,  and  fo 
on  j  therefore,  every  integer  may  be  expreffed  in  the 
form  of  an  improper  fra&ion,  having  an  afflgned  deno¬ 
minator  :  The  numerator  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  integer  into  the  denominator.  Hence  the  reafon 
of  the  foregoing  rule  is  evident :  5,  reduced  to  an  im¬ 
proper  fraction,  whofe  denominator  is  3,  makes 
and  this  added  to  amounts  to  f. 

Problem  II.  “  To  reduce  improper  fractions  to 
“  whole  or  mixed  numbers :  Divide  the  numerator  by 
“  the  denominator.” 

Ex.  Vt  —  6tt 


1 7) H 2(6^4 
102 


10 


1. 

3*48 

3^5 

1  0 

5* 

TT 

2. 

3  4* 

TT 

6. 

7  3  9  4 
TT 

7  5  3  6 

7- 

8  9  4* 

3- 

TT 

9T 

I  $  7  <54 

8. 

4  i  6  i 

4* 

7^7 

5"T1F 

This  problem  is  the  converfe  of  the  former,  and  the 
reafon  mav  be  illuftrated  in  the  fame  manner. 

Problem  III.  “  To  reduce  fractions  to  lower  terms : 
“  Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  num- 


“  ber  which  meafures  both,  and  place  the  quotients  in 
“  the  form  of  a  fraftion.” 

Example.  —  g- 

Here  we  obferve  that  135  and  360  are  both  mea- 
fured  by  5,  and  the  quotients  form  which  is  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  value  as  Lgw  in  lower  terms.  Again, 
27  and  72  are  both  meafured  by  9,  and  the  quotients 
form  which  is  Hill  of  equal  value,  and  in  lower  terms. 

It  is  generally  fufficient,  in  praflice,  to  divide  by  fuch 
meafures  as  are  found  to  anfwer  on  infpeftion,  or  by  the 
rules'  given  p.  629.  col.  2.  But,  if  it  be  required  to  re¬ 
duce  a  fra&ion  to  the  loweft  poflible  terms,  we  muft  di¬ 
vide 
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Vulgar  vide  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  greateft 
Fractions,  number  which  meafures  both.  What  number  this  is 
may  not  be  obvious,  but  will  always  be  found  by  the 
following  rule. 

To  find  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  two  num¬ 
bers,  divide  the  greater  by  the  leffer,  and  the  divifor 
by  the  remainder  continually,  till  nothing  remain  ;  the 
laft  divifor  is  the  greateft  common  meafure. 

Example.  Required  the  greateft  number  which  mea¬ 
fures  475  and  589  ? 

475)589^  Here  we  divide  589  by  475, 

475  and  the  remainder  is  114;  then 


by  1 I 4,  and 


then 


we 


-  we  divide  475 

114)475(4  the  remainder  is 

456  divide  114  by  19,  and  there 

-  ■■■  no  remainder  :  from  which  we 

19)114(6  infer,  that  19,  the  laft  divifor, 
1 14  is  the  greateft  common  mea- 
— ■  -  ■  fure. 


o 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  this,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
any  number  which  meafures  two  others,  will  alfo  mea¬ 
fure  their  film  and  their  difference,  and  will  meafure 
any  multiple  of  either.  In  the  foregoing  example,  any 
number  which  meafures  589,  and  475,  will  meafure 
their  difference  114,  and  will  meafure  456,  which  is  a 
multiple  of  114;  and  any  number  which  meafures  475, 
and  456,  will  alfo  meafure  their  difference  19.  Con- 
fequently,  no  number  greater  than  19  can  meafure  589 
and  475.  Again,  19  will  meafure  them  both,  for  it 
meafures  114,  and  therefore  meafures  456,  which  is  a 
multiple  of  114,  and  475,  which  is  juft  19  more  than 
456;  and,  becaufe  it  meafures  475  and  114,  it  will 
meafure  their  fum  589.  To  reduce  £44  to  the  lowed 
poflible  terms,  we  divide  both  numbers  by  19,  and  it 
comes  to  44- 

If  there  be  no  common  meafure  greater  than  1,  the 
fraflion  is  already  in  the  loweft  terms. 

If  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  3  numbers  be  re¬ 
quired,  we  find  the  greateft  meafure  of  the  two  firft, 
and  then  the  greateft  meafure  of  that  number,  and  the 
third.  If  there  be  more  numbers,  we  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Problem  IV.  “  To  reduce  fra£lions  to  others  of 
“  equal  value  that  have  the  fame  denominator  :  ift, 
“  Multiply  the  numerator  of  each  fraction  by  all  the 
“  denominators  except  its  own.  The  products  are  nu- 
“  merators  to  the  refpeftive  fractions  fought.”  2d, 
“  Multiply  all  the  denominators  into  each  other;  the 
**  product  is  the  common  denominator.” 

Ex.  f  and  4  and  4— T75-  and  y~  and  444* 
4X9x8=288  firft  numerator. 

7  X  5  X  8=280  fecond  numerator. 

3  X  5  X  9=  135  third  numerator. 

5  X  9  X  8=360  common  denominator. 

Here  we  multiply  4,  the  numerator  of  the  firft  frac¬ 
tion,  by  9  and  3  the  denominators  of  the  two  others  ; 
and  the  product  288  is  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
fought,  equivalent  to  the  firft.  The  other  numerators 
are  found  in  like  manner,  and  the  common  denomina¬ 
tor  360,  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  given  denomi¬ 
nators  5,  9,  8,  into  each  other.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
whole  operation,  the  numerators  and  denominators  of 
each  fraflion  are  multiplied  by  the  fame  number,  and 
therefore  their  value  is  not  altered. 
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The  fradlions  thus  obtained  may  be  reduced  to  lower 
terms,  if  the  feveral  numerators  and  denominators  have 
a  common  meafure  greater  than  unity.  Or,  after  ar¬ 
ranging  the  number  for  multiplication,  as  is  done 
above,  if  the  fame  number  occur  in  each  rank,  we  may 
dalh  them  out  and  negledl  them  ;  and  if  numbers 
which  have  a  common  meafure  occur  in  each,  we  may 
dafti  them  out  and  ufe  the  quotients  in  their  ftead  ;  or 
any  number  which  is  a  multiple  of  all  the  given  deno¬ 
minators,  may  be  ufed  as  a  common  denominator. 
Sometimes  a  number  of  this  kind  will  occur  on  inflec¬ 
tion,  and  the  new  numerators  are  found  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  given  ones  by  the  common  denominator,  and 
dividing  the  produdls  by  the  refpedlive  given  denomi¬ 
nators. 

If  the  articles  given  for  any  operation  be  mixed  num¬ 
bers,  they  are  reduced  to  improper  fractions  by  Pro¬ 
blem  I.  If  the  anfwer  obtained  be  an  improper  frac¬ 
tion,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mixed  number  by  Problem  II. 
And,  it  is  convenient  to  reduce  fractions  to  lower 
terms,  when  it  can  be  done,  by  Problem  III.  which 
makes  their  value  better  apprehended,  and  facilitates 
any  following  operation.  The  redudlion  of  fractions  to 
the  fame  denominator  by  Problem  IV.  is  neceffary  to 
prepare  them  for  addition  or  fubtradlion,  but  not  for 
multiplication  or  divifion. 


1.  Addition  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Rule.  “  Reduce  them,  if  neceffary,  to  a  common 
“  denominator ;  add  the  numerators,  and  place  the 
“  fum  above  the  denominator.” 

Ex.  ift.]f+4=4f by  Problem  IV. =44 

2c^]  Vtw7  fa o 

By  Problem  II.=3^TT-— tttt 

The  numerators  of  fradlions  that  have  the  fame  de¬ 
nominator  fignify  like  parts  ;  and  the  reafon  for  add¬ 
ing  them  is  equally  obvious,  as  that  for  adding  {hillings 
or  any  other  inferior  denomination. 

Mixed  numbers  may  be  added,  by  annexing  the  fum 
of  the  fractions  to  the  fum  of  the  integers.  If  the  for¬ 
mer  be  a  mixed  number,  its  integer  is  added  to  the 
other  integers. 


2.  Subtraction  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 


Rule.  “  Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  deno- 
“  minator ;  fubtradl  the  numerator  of  the  fubtrahend 
“  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend,  and  place  the 
“  remainder  above  the  denominator.” 

Ex.  Subtract  4  from  TfT  remainder  %}. 

s  —jsl  from  35 

1  iZila  r  by  Prob.  IV.  take  24 

\  _ 


rem.  ir. 

To  fubtraft  a  fraction  from  an  integer  :  fubtraft  the 
numerator  from  the  denominator,  and  place  the  remain¬ 
der  above  the  denominator  ;  prefix  to  this  the  integer 
diminifhed  by  unity. 

Ex.  Subtract  4  from  12.  remainder  iiy- 
To  fubtradl  mixed  numbers,  proceed  with  the  frac¬ 
tions  by  the  foregoing  rule,  and  with  the  integers  in 
the  common  method.  If  the  numerator  of  the  frac¬ 
tion  in  the  fubtrahend  exceed  that  in  the  minuend, 
borrow  the  value  of  the  denominator,  and  repay  it  by 
adding  l  to  the  unit  place  of  the  fubtrahend. 

4  M  2  Ex. 


643 

Vulgar 

Fractions. 


2 2 


2.1 


644 


V  ulgar 
Fractions. 
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Ex.  Subtraft  1454  from  23 8f. 
i  —  i7  ~j  24844  11 

TZJJ  £  by  Prob.  IV.  145#  If 

■5 — a  ?  I  _____  TT 


102^4 

Here,  becaufe  27,  the  numerator  of  the  fraftion  in 
the  minuend,  is  lefc  than  35,  the  numerator  of  the 
fubtrahend,  we  borrow  45  the  denominator  ;  27  and 
45  make  72,  from  which  we  fubtraft  35,  and  obtain 
37  for  the  numerator  of  the  fraftion  in  the  remain¬ 
der,  and  we  repay  what  was  borrowed,  by  adding  X 
to  5  in  the  unit  place  of  the  fubtrahend. 

The  reafon  of  the  operations  in  adding  or  fub trac¬ 
ing  fraftions  will  be  fully  underftood,  if  we  place  the 
numerators  of  the  fraftions  in  a  column  like  a  lower 
denomination,  and  add  or  fubtraft  them  as  integers, 
carrying  or  borrowing  according  to  the  value  of  the 
higher  denomination. 


3.  Multiplication  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Rule.  “  Multiply  the  numerators  of  the  faftors 
“  together  for  the  numerator  of  the  produft,  and  the 
“  denominators  together  for  the  denominator  of  the 
“  produft.” 

Ex.  jft.J4x4=ir  2d.]8fX7!=’4 

2x5=10  num.  84=  V  by  Prob.  I. 

3X7=21  den.  74=  V  by  ditto. 

42x31  =  1302 
5X4  =  20 

To  multiply  4  by  4,  is  the  fame  as  to  find  what  two 
third  parts  of  4  comes  to  ;  if  one-third  part  only  had 
been  required,  it  would  have  been  obtained  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  denominator  7  by  3,  becaufe  the  value 
of  fractions  is  leffened  when  their  denominators  are 
increafed  :  and  this  comes  to  4t  ;  and,  becaufe  two- 
thirds  were  required,  we  mud  double  that  fraftion, 
which  is  done  by  multiplying  the  numerator  by  2, 
and  comes  to  44-  Hence  we  infer,  that  fraftions  of 
fraftions,  or  compound  fraftions,  fuch  as  4  of  4  are 
reduced  to  fimple  ones  by  multiplication.  The  fame 
method  is  followed  when  the  compound  fraction  is 
exprefled  in  three  parts  or  more. 

If  a  number  be  multiplied  by  any  integer,  its  va¬ 
lue  is  increafed  :  If  it  be  multiplied  by  1,  or  taken 
one  time,  it  undergoes  no  alteration.  If  it  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  a  proper  fraftion,  or  taken  for  one  half,  two 
thirds,  or  the  like,  its  value  is  diminilhed,  and  the 
product  is  lefs  than  the  number  multiplied. 

The  foregoing  rule  extends  to  every  cafe,  when  there 
are  fraftions  in  either  faftor.  For  mixed  numbers  may 
be  reduced  to  improper  fractions,  as  is  done  in  Ex.  2d.  ; 
and  integers  may  be  svritten,  or  underftood  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  in  the  form  of  fraftions  whofe  numerator  is  1.  It 
wiU  be  convenient,  however,  to  give  fome  further  di¬ 
rections  for  proceeding,  when  one  of  the  faftors  is  an 
integer,  or  when  one  or  both  are  mixed  numbers. 

•  mu^’P-y  an  integer  by  a  fraftion,  multiply 

it  by  the  numerator,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
denominator.  Ex.  3 756x4=22534 

3 


5)1 I268(2253f 

2d,  lo  multiply  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number, 
we  multiply  it  firft  by  the  integer,  and  then  bv  the 
fraftion,  and  add  the  produfts. 

3 


M 


E  T  I 

Ex. 


c. 

*38  X  54=7934 


138  X  5=690 
j38X  i 
3 
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3d,  To  multiply  a  mixed  number  by  a  fraftion, 
we  may  multiply  the  integer  by  the  fraftion,  and  the 
two  fraftions  together,  and  add  the  produfts. 

^Ex.  I5tX4=3tst 

J5  X4=3i  =3 A 

s,  1 -  tf  _  I 

■g;  A  -gr  —  Ta  —  tv 


j  5_ 

>r  x 


4th,  When  both  faftors  are  mixed  numbers,  we  may 
multiply  each  part  of  the  multiplicand  firft  by  the  in¬ 
teger  of  the  multiplier,  and  then  by  the  fraftion,  and 
add  the  four  produfts. 

Ex.  8|-  by  7 4 

3X7=  56 

8  x  4=V4=  6  by  Prob.  I L 

t  X  7  =t=2  f  24# 

*  \s  1 -  6 

T  X  3 —  -35 


produft  65^0  as  before. 

4.  Division  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Rule  I.  “  Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  divi- 
“  dend  by  the  denominator  of  the  divifor.  The  pro- 
“  duft  is  the  numerator  of  the  quotient.” 

II.  “  Multiply  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by 
“  the  numerator  of  the  divifor.  The  produft  is  the 
“  denominator  of  the  quotient.” 

Ex.  Divide  J-  by  Quotient  44 

2x9=18 

5X7  =  35 • 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  this  operation,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  it  required  to  divide  4  by  7,  or  to  take  one  fe- 
venth  part  of  that  fraftion.  This  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  denominator  by  7;  for  the  value  of 
fraftions  is  diminilhed  by  increafing  their  denomina¬ 
tors,  and  comes  to  Ty.  Again,  Becaufe  4  is  nine 
times  lefs  than  feven,  the  quotient  of  any  number  di¬ 
vided  by  4  will  be  nine  times  greater  than  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  fame  number  divided  by  7.  Therefore 
we  multiply  by  9,  and  obtain  44. 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  have  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tor,  it  is  fufficient  to  divide  the  numerators. 

Ex.  44  divided  by  quotes  4. 

The  quotient  of  any  number  divided  by  a  proper 
fraftion  is  greater  than  the  dividend.  It  is  obvious, 
that  any  integer  contains  more  halves,  more  third 
parts  and  the  like,  than  it  contains  units;  and,  if  an 
integer  and  fraftion  be  divided  alike,  the  quotients 
will  have  the  fame  proportion  to  the  numbers  divi¬ 
ded  ;  but  the  value  of  an  integer  is  increafed  when 
the  divifor  is  a  proper  fraftion  ;  therefore,  the  value 
of  a  fraftion  in  the  like  cafe  is  increafed  alfo. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  every  cafe, 
by  reducing  integers  and  mixed  numbers  to  the  form 
of  improper  fraftions.  We  lhall  add  fome  directions 
for  lhortening  the  operation  when  integers  and  mixed 
numbers  are  concerned. 

jft,  When  the  dividend  is  an  integer,  multiply  it 

by 
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Vula  ir  by  the  denominator  of  the  divifor,  and  divide  the  pro- 
Fradions.  du6l  by  tlie  nainerator. 

Ex.  Divide  368  by  4 
7  ' 


v  ..  5)257^(5i5t  quotient.  . 

2d,  When  the  divifor  is  an  integer,  and'the  dividend 
a  fraftion,  multiply  the  denominator  by  the  divifor, 
and  place  the  product  under  the  numerator. 

Ex.  Divide  4  by  5  quotient  ^ 

8X5  =  4° 

3d,  When  the  divifor  is  an  integer,  and  the  dividend 
a  mixed  number,  divide  the  integer,  and  annex  the 
fra&ion  to  the  remainder  ;  then  reduce  the  mixed  num¬ 
ber,  thus  formed,  to  an  improper  fradlion,  and  multiply 
its  denominator  by  the  divifor. 

Ex.  To  divide  576  Vr  by  7  quotient  8244 

7)  576  (82  Here  we  divide  576  by  7, 

56  the  quotient  is  82,  and  the 

—  remainder  2,  to  which  we  an- 

16  nex  the  fraction  T4r  ;  and  re- 

14  duce  2T4T  to  an  improper 

-  fraftion  4f>  and  multiply  its 

2T4T=4f  denominator  by  7,  which 

It  X  7  =  76  gives  44- 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  fractions  as  abftrafl 
numbers,  and  laid  down  the  neceflary  rules  accordingly. 
We  now  proceed  to  apply  thefe  to  practice.  Shillings, 
and  pence  may  be  contidered  as  fractions  of  pounds, 
and  lower  denominations  of  any  kind  as  fractions  of 
higher  ;  and  any  operation,  where  different  denomina¬ 
tions  occur,  may  be  wrought  bv  exprefling  the  lower 
enes  in  the  form  of  vulgar  (ra&ions,  and  proceeding  by 
the  foregoing  rules.  For  this  purpofe  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  problems  are  neceffary. 

Problem  V.  “To  reduce  lower  denominations  to 
"  fractions  of  higher,  place  the  given  number  for  the 
“  numerator,  and  the  value  of  the  higher  for  the  deno- 
“  mmator.”  Examples. 

1.  Reduce  7d.  to  the  fra£li  >n  of  a  (hilling.  Anf.  T’7. 

2.  Reduce  7d.  to  a  fraction  of  a  pound.  Anf.  T4o^ 

3.  Reduce  15s.  7d.  to  a  fra&ion  of  a  pound.  Anf.  44<r* 

Problem  VI.  “  To  value  fraflions  of  higher  denu- 

“  minations,  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  value  of 
“  the  given  denomination  ;  and  divide  the  product  by 
“  the  denominator  ;  if  there  be  a  remainder,  multiply 
“  it  by  the  value  of  the  next  denomination,  and  conti- 
“  nue  the  divifion.” 

Ex.  1  ft.]  Required  the  value 
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In  the  firft  example,  we  multiply  the  numerator  1 7  Decimal 
by  20,  the  number  of  (hillings  in  a  pound,  and  divide  Fractions, 
the  product  340  by  60,  the  denominator  of  the  frac¬ 
tion,  and  obtain  a  quotient  of  5  (hillings;  then  we 
multiply  the  remainder  40  by  12,  the  number  of 
pence  in  a  (hilling,  which  produces  480,  which  divid¬ 
ed  by  60  quotes  81.  without  a  remainder.  In  the 
fecond  example  w<-  proceed  in  the  fame  manner ;  but 
as  there  is  a  remainder,  the  quotient  is  completed  by  a 
fraction. 

Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fradfion  does  not  amount 
to  an  unit  of  the  lowed  denomination  ;  but  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  fraflion  of  that  or  any  other  denomina¬ 
tion,  by  multiplying  the  numerator  according  to  the 
value  of  the  places.  Thus  ttYs-  °f  a  pound  is  equal 
to  TV'ff?  of  a  (hilling,  or  of 

farthing. 


a  penny, 


960  nc 
tvst  01 


Chap.  IX.  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

Sect.  I.  Notation  and  Reduction. 

The  arithmetic  of  vulgar  fraftions  is  tedious,  and 
even  intricate  to  beginners.  The  difficulty  arifes  chiefly 
from  the  variety  of  denominators  ;  for  when  numbers 
are  divided  into  different  kinds  of  parts,  they  cannot  be 
eafily  compared.  This  corrfideration  ga\e  rife  to  the 
invention  of  decimal  tra&ions,  where  the  units  are  di¬ 
vided  into  like  parts;  and  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
are  regulated  by  the  fame  fcale  which  is  ufed  in  the 
arithmetic  of  integers.  The  firft  figure  of  a  decimal 
fraflion  fignifies  tenth  parts,  the  next  hundredth  parts, 
the  next  thoufandth  parts,  and  fo  on  :  and  the  columns 
may  be  titled  accordingly.  Decimals  are  diftinguifhed 
by  a  point,  which  leparates  them  from  integers,  if  any 
be  prefixed. 

The  ufe  of  cyphers  in  decimals,  as  well  as  in  inte¬ 
gers,  is  to  bring  the  (ignificant  figures  to  their  proper 
places,  on  which  their  value  depends.  As  cyphers, 
when  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  an  integer,  have  no 
fignification,  but,  when  placed  on  the  right  hand,  in- 
creafe  the  value  ten  times  each  ;  fo  cyphers,  when  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  right  hand  of  a  decimal,  have  no  fignifica¬ 
tion  ;  but,  when  placed  on  the  left  hand,  diminifh  the 
value  ten  times  each. 

The  notation  and  numeration  of  decimals  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  following  examples.  , 


of  44  of  il. 


2d.]  Required  the  value  4.7  fignifies  Four  and  feven  tenth  parts. 


17 

20 


6o)34c(  5 
300 

40 

12 

60)480 

480 


d. 

8 


lb. 

*5? 


of  4  of  1  cwt. 
8 

9 

- qrs. 

9)32(  3 

27 

5 

28 

9)140 
9 

5° 

45 


•47 

.047 

.407 

4.07 

4.007 


Four  tenth  parts,  and  feven  hundredth 
parts,  or  47  hundredth  parts. 

Four  hundredth  parts,  and  feven  thou¬ 
fandth  parts,  or  47  thoufandth  parts. 

Four  tenth  parts,  and  feven  thoufandth 
parts,  or  407  thoufandth  parts. 

Four,  and  feven  hundredth  parts. 

Four,  and  feven  thoufandth  parts. 


The  column  next  the  decimal  point  is  fometimes 
called  decimal  primes ,  the  next  decimal  feconds  ;  and 
fo  on. 

To  reduce  vulgar  fraBions  to  decimal  ones  :  “  An- 
“  nex  a  cypher  to  the  numerator,  and  divide  it  by  the 
“  denominator,  annexing  a  cypher  continually  to  the 
“  remainder.’1 

PV 
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Ex.  i  ft.]  41—  16 
75)120(16 
75 

45° 

450 
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2d.]  ^=.078125  3d.]  4=.666 

64)500(078125 
448 


3)20(666 

18 


*20 

l8 


20 

18 

20 
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as  Ex.  3d  and  5th.  If  otherwife,  as  Ex.  4th  and  6tb,  Decimal 
they  are  mixed  repeaters  or  circulates,  and  the  figures  Fractions, 
prefixed  to  thofe  in  regular  fucceffion  are  called  the  ' 
finite  part.  Repeating  figures  are  generally  diftinguiffi- 
ed  by  a  dalh,  and  circulates  by  a  comma,  or  other  mark, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  circle  ;  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  repeater  or  circulate  is  pointed  out  in  the  di- 
vifion  by  an  afterilk. 

Lower  denominations  may  be  confidered  as  fractions 
of  higher  ones,  and  reduced  to  decimals  accordingly. 

We  may  proceed  by  the  following  rule,  which  is  the 
fame,  in  effe£l,  as  the  former. 

To  reduce  lower  denominations  to  decimals  of  higher. 

Annex  a  cypher  to  the  lower  denomination,  and  di- 
“  vide  it  by  the  value  of  the  higher.  When  there  are 


4th.]  ^=.833 

5th.]  aV=-2 59 

6th.]  — *3, 1 8, 1 8. 

“  them  in  their  order.” 

6)5°C83 

27)70(259 

22)70(31818 

Ex.  To  reduce  5  cwt.  2  qr. 

21  lb.  to  a  decimal  of  a 

48 

54 

66 

ton  ? 

• - - 

— — ■ 

- - - 

28)2io(.75 

4)2-75(-6875 

20)5.68740284375 

*20 

160 

*40 

196 

24 

40 

18 

*35 

22 

— 

— 

*  —  ■ 

— — 

- - 

140 

35 

168 

20 

250 

180 

140 

32 

160 

18 

243 

176 

— 

— — 

- - 

— — ■ 

■ - 

0 

30 

87 

20 

*70 

*40 

28 

80 

22 

■■■ 

— 

— 

20 

75 

180 

20 

60 

The  reafon  of  this  operation  will  be  evident,  if  we 
confider  that  the  numerator  of  a  vulgar  fradlion  is  un- 
derftood  to  be  divided  by  the  denominator  y  and  this 
divifion  is  adlually  performed  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  de¬ 
cimal. 

In  like  manner,  when  there  is  a  remainder  left  in  di¬ 
vifion,  we  may  extend  the  quotient  to  a  decimal,  in- 
ftead  of  completing  it  by  a  vulgar  fradlion,  as  in  the 
following  example : 

25)646(2541  or  25.84. 

5^ 

146 

125 

Rem.  21.0 
200 


1 00 
100 


153 

140 

100 

100 


Here,  in  order  to  reduce  2i  lb.  to  a  decimal  of  I  qr.  we 
annex  a  cypher,  and  divide  by  28,  the  value  of  1  qr. 
This  gives  .75.  Then  we  reduce  2.75  qrs.  to  a  de¬ 
cimal  of  1  cwt.  by  dividing  by  4,  the  value  of  1  cwt. 
and  it  comes  to  .6875.  Laftly,  5.6875  cwt.  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  decimal  of  a  ton  by  dividing  by  20,  and  comes 
to  .284375. 

To  value  a  decimal fraBion.  “  Multiply  it  by  the 
“  value  of  the  denomination,  and  cut  off  as  many  de- 
“  cimal  places  from  the  product  as  there  are  in  the  mul- 
“  tiplicand.  The  reft  are  integers  of  the  lower  deno- 
“  mination.” 

Example.  What  is  the  value  of  .425  of  L.  1  ? 


o 

From  the  foregoing  examples,  we  may  diftinguilh 
the  feveral  kinds  of  decimals.  Some  vulgar  fra&ions 
may  be  reduced  exa&ly  to  decimals,  as  Ex.  ill  and 
2d,  and  are  called  terminate  or  finite  decimals.  Others 
cannot  be  exaftly  reduced,  becaufe  the  divifion  al¬ 
ways  leaves  a  remainder  ;  but,  by  continuing  the  di¬ 
vifion,  we  will  perceive  how  the  decimal  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  length  whatever.  Thefe  are  called  infi¬ 
nite  decimals.  If  the  fame  figure  continually  returns, 
as  in  Ex.  3d  and  4th,  they  are  called  repeaters.  If  two 
or  more  figures  return  in  their  order,  they  are  called 
circulates.  If  this  regular  fucceffion  go  on  from  the 
beginning,  they  are  called  pure  repeaters ,  or  circulates , 


•425 

20 


£h.  8.500 

6 


d.  3.000 

Sect.  II.  Arithmetic  o/’Terminate  Decimals. 

The  value  of  decimal  places  decreafes  like  that  of  in-  17 
tegers,  ten  of  the  lower  place  in  either  being  equal  to 
one  of  the  next  higher  :  and  the  fame  holds  in  palling 
from  decimals  to  integers.  Therefore,  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  in  the  fame  way  with  decimals, 

whether 


[ 
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•  Decimal  whether  placed  by  themfelves  or  annexed  to  integers, 
Fractions  as  -with  pure  integers.  The  only  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
'  arrangement  and  pointing  of  the  decimals. 

In  addition  and  fubtradion ,  “  Arrange  units  under 
“  units,  tenth  parts  under  tenth  parts,  and  proceed  as 
“  in  integers.” 

32.035  from  13.348  and  12.248 
116.374  take  9.2993  10.6752 

160.63  -  —  ■ 

12.3645  4.0487  i*5728 
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fwer  as  when  we  divide  by  2,  and  every  integer  has  a  Decimal 
correfpondent  decimal,  which  may  be  called  its  red -  Fraflions.^ 
procal.  Multiplication  by  that  decimal  fupplies  the  » 
place  of  divilion  by  the  integer,  and  divifion  fupplies 
the  place  of  multiplication. 

To  find  the  reciprocal  of  any  number,  divide  1  with 
cyphers  annexed  by  that  number. 

Ex.  Required  the  reciprocal  of  625. 

625)i.ooo(.ooi6 

625 


ARITHMETIC, 


33M°35. 

In  multiplication ,  “  Allow  as  many  decimal  places 
“  in  the  produft  as  there  are  in  both  factors.  If  the 
“  product  has  not  fo  many  places,  fupply  them  by  pre- 
“  fixing  cyphers  on  the  left  hand.” 

Ex.  ill.]  1.37  2d.]  43.75  3d.]  .1572 

1.8  .48  .12 


1096  35000  .01864 

137  17500 


2.466  21.0000 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  may  be  explained,  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  value  of  the  produfl  depends  on  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  factors  ;  and  fince  each  decimal  place  in  ei¬ 
ther  faftor  diminiffies  its  value  ten  times,  it  muft  equal¬ 
ly  diminifh  the  value  of  the  product. 

To  multiply  decimals  by  10,  move  the  decimal  point 
one  place  to  the  right ;  to  multiply  by  100,  1000,  or 
the  like,  move  it  as  many  places  to  the  right  as  there 
are  cyphers  in  the  multiplier. 

In  divifion ,  “  Point  the  quotient  fo  that  there  may 
“  be  an  equal  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend 
“  as  in  the  divifur  and  quotient  together.” 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  fame  of  decimal  places  in 
the  divifor  and  dividend,  there  will  be  as  many  in  the 
quotient. 

If  there  be  more  in  the  dividend,  the  quotient  will 
have  as  many  as  the  dividend  has  more  than  the  di¬ 
vifor. 

If  there  be  more  in  the  divifor,  we  mud  annex  (or 
fuppofe  annexed)  as  many  cyphers  to  the  dividend  as 
may  complete  the  number  in  the  divifor,  and  all  the 
figures  of  the  quotient  are  integers. 

If  the  divifion  leave  a  remainder,  the  quotient  may 
be  extended  to  more  decimal  places  ;  butthefe  are  not 
regarded  in  fixing  the  decimal  point. 

The  reafon  for  fixing  the  decimal  point,  as  directed, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  rule  followed  in  multiplica¬ 
tion.  The  quotient  multiplied  by  the  divifor  produces 
the  dividend  ;  and  therefore  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  is  equal  to  thofe  in  the  divifor 
and  quotient  together. 

The  firft  figure  of  the  quotient  is  always  at  the  fame 
difiance  from  the  decimal  point,  and  on  the  fame  fide 
as  the  figure  of  the  dividend,  which  ftands  above  the 
unit  place  of  the  firft  produfl.  This  alfo  takes  place  in 
integers  :  and  the  reafon  is  the  fame  in  both. 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  numbers  were  dimi- 
nifhed  when  multiplied  by  proper  fractions,  and  increaf- 
ed  when  divided  by  the  fame.  Thus,  multiplication  by 
fractions  correfponds  with  divifion  by  integers  ;  and 
divifion  by  fractions  with  multiplication  by  integers  ; 
when  we  multiply  by  £  or  .5,  we  obtain  the  fame  an- 


3750 

3750 
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The  product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  .0016  is- 
the  fame  as  the  quotient  divided  by  625.  Example. 


625)9375(15 

9375 

625 

.0016 

3I25 

56250 

3125 

9375 

0 

15.0000 

Becaufe  .0016  is  of  unity,  any  number  multi¬ 
plied  by  that  fraction  will  be  diminilhed  625  times. 
For  a  like  reafon,  the  quotient  of  any  number  divided 
by  .0016,  will  be  equal  to  the  produdt  of  the  fame  mul¬ 


tiplied  by  625.  Example. 

.0016)516.0000(322500  516 

48 .  625 

36  2580 

32  1032 

-  3096 

40  - 

32  3225CO 


80 

80 
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Sect.  III.  Approximate  Decimals. 

It  has  been  Ihown  that  fome  decimals,  though  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  length,  are  never  complete  ;  and  others, 
which  terminate  at  laft,  fometimes  confift  of  fo  many 
places,  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  practice  to  extend 
them  fully.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  may  extend  the  decimal 
to  three,  four,  or  more  places,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  articles,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  required, 
and  rejeft  the  reft  of  it  as  inconfiderable.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  we  may  perform  any  operation  with  eafe  by  the 
common  rules,  and  the  anfwers  we  obtain  are  fufficient- 
ly  exaft  for  any  purpofe  in  bufinefs.  Decimals  thus  re- 
ftrifled  are  called  approximates. 

Shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  may  be  eafily  redu¬ 
ced  to  decimals  of  three  places,  by  the  following  rule. 
Take  half  the  (hillings  for  the  firft  decimal  place,  and 
the  number  of  farthings  increafed  by  one,  if  it  amount 
to  24  or  upwards  •,  by  two,  if  it  amount  to  48  or  up¬ 
wards;  and  bv  three,  if  it  amount  to  72  or  upwards, 
for  the  two  next  places. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  20  (hillings  make  a  pound, 
two  (hillings  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound  ;  and  there¬ 
fore 


si 
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■Decimal  fore  half  the  number  of  {hillings  makes  the  firft  deci- 
Fradtions.  mal  place.  If  there  were  50  farthings  in  a  {hilling, 
v  or  1000  in  a  pound,  the  units  of  the  farthings  in  the 
remainder  would  be  thoufandth  parts,  and  the  tens 
would  be  hundredth  parts,  and  fo  would  give  the  two 
next  decimal  places  ;  but  becaufe  there  are  only  48 
farthings  in  a  {hilling,  or  960  in  a  pound,  every  far¬ 
thing  is  a  little  more  than  the  thoufandth  part  of  a 
pound  ;  and  lince  24  farthings  make  25  thoufandth 
parts,  allowance  is  made  for  that  excefs  by  adding  I 
for  every  24  farthings,  as  directed. 

If  the  number  of  farthings  be  24,  48,  or  72,  and 
confequently  the  fecond  and  third  decimal  places  25, 
50,  and  75,  they  are  exaftly  right ;  otherwife  they  are 
not  quite  complete,  fince  there  {hould  be  an  allowance 
of  -J3-,  not  only  for  24,  48,  and  72  farthings,  but  for 
every  other  fingle  farthing.  They  may  be  complet¬ 
ed  by  the  following  rule  :  Multiply  the  fecond  and 
third  decimal  places,  or  their  excefs  above  25,  50,  75, 
by  4.  If  the  product  amount  to  24  or  upwards, 
add  1  ;  if  48,  add  2  ;  if  72,  add  3.  By  this  ope¬ 
ration  we  obtain  two  decimal  places  more ;  and  by 
continuing  the  fame  operation,  we  may  extend  the 
decimal  till  it  terminate  in  25,  50,  75,  or  in  a  re¬ 
peater. 

Decimals  of  fterling  money  of  three  places  may  ea- 
fily  be  reduced  to  {hillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  by 
the  following  rule  :  Double  the  firft  decimal  place,  and 
if  the  fecond  be  5  or  upwards,  add  1  thereto  for  (hil¬ 
lings.  Then  divide  the  fecond  and  third  decimal  places, 
or  their  excefs  above  50,  by  4,  firft  deducing  1,  if  it 
amount  to  25,  or  upwards  ;  the  quotient  is  pence,  and 
the  remainder  farthings. 

As  this  rule  is  the  converfe  of  the  former  one,  the 
reafon  of  the  one  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  other. 
The  value  obtained  by  it,  unlefs  the  decimal  terminate 
in  25,  50  or  75,  is  a  little  more  than  the  true  value; 
for  there  {hould  be  a  deduction,  not  only  of  1  for  25, 
but  a  little  deduftion  of  -53-  on  the  remaining  figures  of 
thefe  places. 

We  proceed  to  give  fome  examples  of  the  arithme¬ 
tic  of  approximates,  and  fubjoin  any  neceflary  obferva- 
tions. 

Addition. 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb . 

3  2  J4=  3-62S 

22=  2.94642 
19=  3.91964 
25=  4-47321 
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2 

3 

4 


Subtraction. 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

3  2  2  =  3.51785 

1  119  =  1.41964 


2  -  11 


2.09821 


14  3  24  14.96427 

If  we  value  the  fum  of  the  approximates,  it  will  fall 
a  little  fliort  of  the  fum  of  the  articles,  becaufe  the  de¬ 
cimals  are  not  complete. 

Some  add  1  to  the  laft  decimal  place  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate,  when  the  following  figure  -would  have  been  5, 
or  upwards.  Thus  the  full  decimal  of  3  qrs.  22lb.  is 
.946,428571,  and  therefore  .94643  is  nearer  to  it  than 
.946,42.  Approximates,  thus  regulated,  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  give  exa&er  anfwers,  and  fometimes  above  the  true 
one,  fometimes  below  it. 

1  he  mark  -j-  fignifies  that  the  approximate  is  lefs 
than  the  exa<ft  decimal,  or  requires  fomelhing  to  be 
added.  The  mark  —  figmfies  that  it  is  greater,  or  re¬ 
quires  fomething  to  be  fubtrafled. 
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Meth.  lft]8278+  Meth.  2d]8278  Meth.  3d]8278  Fractions. 
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2153 


3512 


24834 

4*39° 

8278 

^556 


^556 

827 

4*3 

24 


8 

90 

834 


1:78212534  1782,2534  1782 

Here  the  lalt  four  places  are  quite  uncertain.  The 
right-hand  figure  of  each  particular  produd  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  8  into  the  figures  of  the  multiplier  ; 
but  if  the  multiplicand  had  been  extended,  the  carriage 
from  the  right-hand  place  would  have  been  taken  in  ; 
confequently  the  right-hand  place  of  each  particular 
produtt,  and  the  four  places  of  the  total  produdt,  which 
depend  on  thefe,  are  quite  uncertain.  Since  part  of  the 
operation  therefore  is  ufelefs,  we  may  omit  it;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  (as  in  p.  629. 
col.  1  .fifth  variety)  at  the  higheft  place  of  the  multi¬ 
plier.  We  may  perceive  that  all  the  figures  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  line  on  Meth.  2.  ferve  no  purpofe,  and 
may  be  left  out,  if  we  only  multiply  the  figures  on  the 
multiplicand,  whofe  produfls  are  placed  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  line.  This  is  readily  done  by  inverting 
the  multiplier  in  Meth.  3.  and  beginning  each  product 
with  the  multiplication  of  that  figure  which  {lands  above 
the  figure  of  the  multiplier  that  produces  it,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  carriage  from  the  right-hand  place. 

If  both  fatftors  be  approximates,  there  are  as  many 
uncertain  places,  at  leaft  in  the  produfl,  as  in  the 
longeft  faflor.  If  only  one  be  an  approximate,  there  are 
as  many  uncertain  places  as  there  are  figures  in  that 
faflor,  and  fometimes  a  place  or  two  more,  which 
might  be  aftedled  by  the  carriage.  Hence  we  may  in¬ 
fer,  how  far  it  is  neceflary  to  extend  the  approximates, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requifite  number  of  certain  places 
in  the  produft. 

Division. 

•3724— )798  64327-K2144  or  3^4) 79864327(2144 
744  8  7448 


53 

84 

37 

24 

16 

602 

M 

896 

1 

7063 

1 

4892 

2171  #  '  4 

Here  all  the  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the  line 
are  uncertain  ;  for  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  firft  pro¬ 
duct  7448  might  be  altered  by  the  carriage,  if  the  divi- 
for  were  extended  ;  and  all  the  remainders  and  dividu- 
als  that  follow  are  thereby  rendered  uncertain.  We 
may  omit  thefe  ufelefs  figures;  for  which  purpofe,  we 
dafli  a  figure  on  the  right  hand  of  the  divifor  at  each 
ftep,  and  neglefl  it  when  we  multiply  by  the  figure  of 
the  quotient  next  obtained  ;  but  we  include  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  operation,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  will  appear 
clear,  by  comparing  the  operation  at  large,  and  con- 
tra&cd,  in  the  above  example. 

Chat. 
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Decimals. 

Sect.  I.  Reduction  of  Interminate  Decimals. 

As  the  arithmetic  of  interminate  decimals,  other  wife 
called  the  arithmetic  of  infinites ,  is  facilitated  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  vulgar  fradlions,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inquire  what  vulgar  fradlions  produce  the  feveral  kinds 
of  decimals,  terminate  or  interminate,  repeaters  or  cir¬ 
culates,  pure  or  mixed.  And  firft,  wre  may  obferve, 
that  vulgar  fradlions,  which  have  the  fame  denominator, 
produce  decimals  ©f  the  fame  kind.  If  the  decimals 
correfponding  to  the  numerator  I  be  known,  all  others 
are  obtained  by  multiplying  thefe  into  any  given  nume¬ 
rator,  and  always  retain  the  fame  form,  providing  the 
vulgar  fradtion  be  in  its  loweft  terms. 

Thus,  the  decimal  equal  to  \  is  .142857 
which  multiplied  by  3 

produces  the  decimal  equal  to  §-.-428571 

Secondly,  If  there  be  cyphers  annexed  to  the  fignifi- 
cant  figures  of  the  denominator,  there  will  be  an  equal 
number  of  additional  cyphers  prefixed  to  the  decimal. 
The  reafon  of  this  will  be  evident,  if  we  reduce  thefe 
vulgar  fradlions  to  decimals,  or  if  we  confider  that  each 
cypher  annexed  to  the  denominator  dimini fhc-s  the  value 
of  the  vulgar  fradlion  ten  times,  and  each  cypher  pre¬ 
fixed  has  a  like  effedt  on  the  value  of  the  decimal. 

Thus,  §-=.142587,  f7=-2$  ^=.045 

^=.0,142857,  WW=-o°28  tA_==.ooo,45 

We  may  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  vulgar  frac¬ 
tions,  whofe  numerator  is  1,  and  which  have  no  cy¬ 
phers  annexed  to  the  fignifieant  figures  of  the  denomi¬ 
nator. 

Thirdly,  Vulgar  fractions,  whofe  denominators  are 
2  or  5,  or  any  of  their  powers,  produce  terminate  deci¬ 
mals  j  for  if  any  power  of  2  be  multiplied  by  the  fame 
power  of  5,  the  produdt  is  an  equal  powrer  of  10,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  table: 

2  X  5  =10 

2*  or  4  X  5*  or  25=  100  or  io1 

23  or  8  X  53  or  125=  1  coo  or  io3 

2*  or  16  X  54  or  625=  IOOOO  or  ic4 

2s  or  32  X  5s  or  3125=  100000  or  ics 

And  the  reafon  is  eafily  pointed  out:  for  23  X  5}=2X  2 
X  2  X  5  X  5  X  5  ;  or,  becaufe  the  fadtors  may  be  taken 
in  any  order,  =2X5-  X2X5X2X5;  and  this,  if  we 
multiply  the  fadtors  by  pairs,  becomes  IO  X  10  X  IO,  or 
io3.  The  like  may  be  (hown  of  any  other  power. 
And  we  may  infer,  that  if  any  power  of  10  be  divided 
by  a  like  power  of  2  or  5,  the  quotient -will  be  an  equal 
power  of  5  or  2  refpedtively,  and  will  come  out  exadt, 
without  a  remainder  ;  and,  fince  the  vulgar  fractions 
above  mentioned  are  reduced  to  decimals  by  fome  fucli 
divifion,  it  follows  that  the  equivalent  decimals  are  ter¬ 
minate. 

The  number  of  places  in  the  decimal  is  pointed  out 
by  the  exponent  of  the  power;  for  the  dividend  mull 
be  a  like  power  of  10,  or  mult  have  an  equal  number 
of  cyphers  annexed  to  1,  and  each'cypher  of  the  divi¬ 
dend  gives  a  place  of  the  quotient. 
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Ex.  -j-Vrr.03125,  a  decimal  of  5  places,  and  32=4.  Intermi. 
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32 

8c 
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160 

160 

Again,  No  denominators  except  2,  5,  or  their  powers, 
produce  terminate  decimals.  It  is  obvious  from  p.  631. 
col.  2.  par.  4.  that,  if  any  denominator  which  produces  a 
terminate  decimal  be  multiplied  thereby,  the  produdt 
will  confift  of  1,  with  cyphers  annexed  ;  and  eonfequent- 
ly  the  loweft  places  of  the  fadtors,  multiplied  into  each 
other,  mult  amount  to  10,  20,  or  the  like,  in  order  to 
fupply  a  cypher  for  the  loweft  place  of  the  produdt ; 
but  none  of  the  digits  give  a  product  of  this  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  5  multiplied  by  the  even  numbers  ;  therefore  one 
of  the  fadtors  mull  terminate  in  5,  and  the  other  in  an 
even  number.  The  former  is  meafured  by  5,  and  the 
latter  by  2,  as  was  obferved  p.  630.  col.  2.  par.  7.  Let 
them  be  divided  accordingly,  and  let  the  quotients  be 
multiplied.  Thislaft  produdt  will  be  exadtly  one- tenth 
part  of  the  former  ;  and  therefore  will  confift  of  1,  with 
cyphers  annexed,  and  the  fadtors  which  produce  it  are 
meafured  by  5  and  2,  as  wTas  (hewn  before.  This  ope¬ 
ration  may  be  repeated  ;  and  one  of  the  fadtors  rnay  be 
divided  by  5,  and  the  other  by  2,  till  they  be  exhauft- 
ed  ;  coniequently  they  are  powers  of  5  and  2. 

Fourthly,  Vulgar  fradlions,  whofe  denominators  are 
3  or  9,  produce  repeating  decimals. 

Thus,  A=.IIX  |=5 Si 

•!=r.222  y  or  -|=66 6 

t  °r  i=-333  i—ni 

% — *444  -§==888 

The  repeating  figure  is  always  the  fame  as  the  nume¬ 
rator.  Hence  we  infer,  that  repeating  figures  fignify 
ninth  parts;  a  repeating  3  fignifies  §- ;  a  repeating  6  fig- 
nifies  y ;  and  a  repeating  9  fignifies  or  1. 

The  value  of  repeating  decimals  may  alfo  be  illuf- 
trated  by  colledting  the  values  of  the  different  places  : 
for  example,  let  the  value  of  1 12  be  required  ;  the  firft 
decimal  place  fignifies  T^,  the  next  yA^,  the  next 
The  fum  of  the  two  firft  places  is  the  three 

places  ;  and  fo  on.  If  we  fubtradl  thefe  values 
fucceflively  from  ■§-,  the  firft  remainder  is  the  fecond 
the  third  0>  Thus,  when  the  value  of  the 
fucceflive  figures  is  reckoned,  the  amount  of  them  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  -§,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
comes  10  times  lefs  for  each  figure  affumed  ;  and,  fince 
the  decimal  may  be  extended  to  any  length,  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  at  laft  become  fofmall,  that  it  need  not  be  re¬ 
garded.  This  may  give  a  notion  of  a  decreafing  feries, 
whofe  fum  may  be  exactly  afcertained,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  be  unlimited. 

Fifthly,  Vulgar  fractions,  whofe  denominators  are 
a  product  of  3  or  9  multiplied  by  2,  5,  or  any  of  their 
powers,  produce  mixed  repeaters.  The  reafon  of  this 
will  be  evident,  if,  in  forming  the  decimal,  we  divide 
the  numerator  fucceflively  by  the  component  parts  of 
the  denominator,  as  directed  p.  630.  col.  1.  par.  ult. 
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&c.  The  firft  divilor  is  2,  5,  or  To  of  their  powers, 
and  confequently  gives  a  finite  quotient  by  p.  649,  col. 
1.  par.  3,  &c.  The  fecund  divifor  is  3  or  9  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  figures  of  the  dividend  are  exhaufted, 
and  figures  annexed  to  the  remainder,  the  quotient  will 
repeat,  by  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  2. 

Ex,  T~  144=16x9. 

9 

144)  1.000(00694:  or  i6)i.co(.o625 

864  96.00694 


1360 

1296 


40 

32 


*  640 
576 


80 

80 


640  o 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  fubjefl  further,  we  (hall  ex¬ 
plain  the  operation  of  calling  out  the  threes,  which  re- 
fembles  that  for  calling  out  the  nines,  formerly  laid  down, 
p.  633.  col.  2.  par.  4. — p.  634. col.  2.  par.  3.  and  depends 
on  the  fame  principles,  being  a  method  of  finding  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  a  number  divided  by  3.  If  the  lame  number 
be  divided  by  3  and  by  9,  tire  remainders  will  either  a- 
gree,  or  the  fecondremainder  will  exceed  the  firll  by  3  or 
by  6.  The  reafon  of  this  will  be  obvious,  if  we  fuppofe 
a  collection  of  articles  alforted  into  parcels  of  3,  and 
afterwards  into  parcels  of  9,  by  joining  three  of  the 
former  together.  If  the  leffer  parcels  be  all  taken  up 
in  compofing  the  greater  ones,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  fame  at  the  end  of  the  fecund  affortment  as  before  ; 
but  if  one  of  thefe  leffer  parcels  be  left  over,  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  more,  and  if  two  of  them  be  left  over, 
the  remainder  will  be  6  more.  Therefore,  when  the 
nines  are  caft  out  from  any  number,  and  the  refult  du 
vided  by  3,  the  remainder  is  the  fame  as  when  the  num¬ 
ber  is  divided  by  3  :  Thus,  the  refults  on  calling  out 
the  3’s  may  be  derived  from  thofe  obtained  by  calling 
out  the  9’s  ;  and  the  fame  correfpondence  which  was 
pointed  out  with  refpect  to  the  latter,  for  proving  the 
oper  .ions  of  arithmetic,  applies  alfo  to  the  former. 

To  call  out  tire  3’s  from  any  number,  add  the  figures, 
negledling  3,  6,  or  9  ;  and,  when  the  fum  amounts 
to  3,  6,  or  9,  rejeCl  them  ;  and  carry  on  the  computa¬ 
tion  with  the  excels  only.  For  example,  take  286754  : 
in  calling  out  the  3’s  we  compute  thus  ;  2  and  8  is  10, 
which  is  three  times  3,  and  1  over ;  1  and  (palling  by 
6)  7  is  8,  which  is  twice  3  and  2  over  ;  2  and  5  is  7, 
which  is  twice  3  and  I  ovet ;  lallly,  1  and  4  is  5,  which 
contains  3  once,  and  2  over,  fo  the  refult  is  2. 

If  the  3’s  be  call  out  from  2*  or  4,  the  refult  is  1  ; 
from  2 3  or  8,  the  refult  is  2  ;  from  24  or  16,  the  refult 
is  1  •,  and  univerfally  the  odd  powers  of  2  give  a  refult 
of  2,  and  the  even  powers  give  a  refult  of  1.  As 
every  higher  power  is  produced  by  multiplying  the 
next  lower  by  2,  the  refult  of  the  produff  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  refult  of  the  lower  power 
by  2,  and  calling  out  the  3’s  if  neceffary.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  refult  of  any  power  be  1,  that  of  the  next 
higher  is  2,  and  that  of  the  next  higher  (4  with  the  3^ 
call  out,  or)  1.  I  hus  the  refults  of  the  powers  of  2  are  1 
and  2  by  turns  ;  alfo,  becaufe  the  refult  of  5,  when  the 
3’s  are  call  out,  is  2,  its  powers  will  have  the  fame  re¬ 
sults  as  the  correfponding  powers  of  2. 


If  the  denominator  be  a  product  of  an  even  power  intermi- 
of  2  (tr  5,  multiplied  by  3,  the  repeating  figure  of  the  nate 
correfponding  decimal  is  3  ;  but,  if  it  be  the  product  Decimals, 
of  an  odd  power,  the  repeating  figure  is  6.  For,  in 
forming  the  decimal,  we  may  divide  by  the  component 
parts  of  the  denominator,  and  the  firll  divifor  is  a 
power  of  2  or  5  ;  therefore  the  firll  quotient  is  a  like 
power  of  4  or  2  (p.  649.  col.  1.  par.  3.  &c.)  and  this 
power  is  again  divided  by  3.  11  it  be  an  even  power,  the 
remainder  or  refult  is  x,  as  was  demonllrated  above 
and  if  cyphers  be  annexed  to  the  remainder,  and  the 
divifion  continued,  it  quotes  a  repeating  3  ;  but  if  it  be 
an  odd  power,  the  remainder  is  2,  and  the  quotient 
continued  by  annexing  cyphers  is  a  repeating  6. 

If  the  denominator  be  9,  multiplied  by  2,  or  any  of 
its  powers,  the  repeating  figure  may  be  found  by  catl¬ 
ing  out  the  9’s  from  the  correfponding  power,  by  5  ; 
and  if  it  be  multiplied  by  5,  or  any  of  its  powers,  by 
calling  out  the  9’s  from  the  correfponding  power  of  2. 

For  if  the  decimal  be  formed  by  two  divifions,  the  firll 
quotes  the  correfponding  power  ;  and  the  fecond,  be¬ 
caufe  the  divifor  is  9,  repeats  the  refulting  figure  after 
the  dividend  is  exhaufted. 

If  any  mixed  repeater  be  multiplied  by  9,  the  product 
is  a  terminate  decimal,  and  may  be  reduced  (p.  649. 
col.  1.  par.  3.  &c.)  to  a  vulgar  fraflion,  whole  deno¬ 
minator  is  2,  5,  or  fome  of  their  powers-,  therefore  all 
mixed  repeaters  are  derived  from  vulgar  fraflions,  whofe 
denominators  are  products  of  2,  5,  or  their  pow’ers, 
multiplied  by  3  or  9. 

Sixthly,  All  denominators,  except  2,  5,  3,  9,  the 
powers  of  2  and  5,  and  the  produfts  of  thefe  powers, 
multiplied  by  3  or  9,  produce  circulating  decimals. 

We  have  already  Ihown,  that  all  terminate  decimals  are 
derived  from  2,  5,  or  their  powers  ;  all  pure  repeaters, 
from  3  or  9  ;  and  all  mixed  repeaters,  from  the  pro¬ 
duffs  of  the  former  multiplied  by  the  latter.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  the  circle  is  never  greater  than  the 
denominator  diminifhed  by  unity.  Thus  4  produces 
.142857,  a  decimal  of  6  places;  and  T’T  produces 
.05882352941 1  7647,  a  decimal  of  16  places.  The 
reafon  of  this  limit  may  be  inferred  from  the  divifion  ; 
for  whenever  a  remainder  which  lias  recurred  before,  re¬ 
turns  again,  the  decimal  muft  circulate,  and  thegreatefi: 
number  of  poftlble  remainder  is  one  lefs  than  the  divi¬ 
for  :  But  frequently  the  circle  is  much  Ihorter.  Thus 
T'Tr  .09,  a  circle  of  2  places. 

When  a  vulgar  traflion,  whofe  numerator  is  1,  pro¬ 
duces  a  pure  circulate,  the  produfl  of  the  circle  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  denominator  will  confift  of  as  many  9’s 
as  there  are  places  in  the  circle.  Thus  4  —  .142857, 
which  multiplied  by  7  produces  999999.  The  like 
holds  in  every  decimal  of  t  he  fame  kind  ;  for  they  are 
formed  by  dividing  10,  or  ioo,  or  1000,  or  fome  like 
number,  by  the  denominator,  and  l lie  remainder  is  I, 
when  the  decimal  begins  to  circulate  ;  for  the  divifion 
muft  be  then  exaffly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning:  Therefore,  if  the  dividend  had  been  lefs  by  1,  or 
had  confided  entirely  of  9’s,  the  divifion  would  have 
come  out  without  a  remainder  ;  and  fince  the  quotient 
multiplied  by  the  divifor,  produces  the  dividend,  as  was 
ftmwn  p.  631.  col.  2.  par.  3.  it  follows,  that  the  circu¬ 
lating  figures,  multiplied  by  the  denominator,  produce 
an  equal  number  of  9’*. 

Every  vulgar  fradtion,  which  produces  a  pure'circu- 
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late,  is  equal  to  one  whofe  numerator  is  the  circulating 
figures,  and  its  denominator  a  like  number  of  9’s.  If 
the  numerator  be  1,  the  vulgar  fraflion  is  reduced  to 
that  form  by  multiplying  both  terms  into  the  circle  of 
the  decimal  ;  and  it  the  numerator  be  more  than  r, 
the  equivalent  decimal  is  found  by  multiplying  that 
which  correfponds  to  the  numerator  x  into  any  other 
numerator. 


Ihus  t— •  I42^57> — :444'§”?4  a°d 
4=-2857i4,=^||^i| 

4=  -4  28  57 1,  —  1 99 


,C27.=r-g^- 

,054-=yA 
■  2 1 6.  “44 'f' 


Hence  we  may  infer,  that  pure  circulates  are  equal  in 
value  to  vulgar  fractions  whofe  numerators  confiil  of  the 
circulating  figures,  and  denominators  of  as  many  p’s  as 
there  are  places  in  the  circle.  To  place  this  in  another 
point  of  view,  we  (hall  reduce  a  vulgar  fraftion,  whofe 
numerator  confifls  entirely  of  9’s,  to  a  decimal. 

vU  99°)375°°o(.375, 


299V 


7  53  3 
6993 


5370 

4995 


*375 


remainder  of  x  or  2.  If  the  fiift  remainder  be  1,  the 
fecond  remainder  is  2,  (becaufe,  if  1  be  prefixed  to 
U;e  repeating  figure,  and  the  3’s  be  caft  out,  the  refult 
i'  2),  and,  tor  a  like  reafon,  the  third  dividual  clears  V 
without  a  remainder.  If  the  firft  remainder  be  2, 
the  fecond  is  (twice  2  or  4,  with  the  3  V  caft  out,  or') 
1,  and  the  third  o  ;  fo  the  circle  is  always  complete 
at  3  places,  and  the  divfion  begins  anew.  The  fum  of 
fuch  a  circle  cannot  be  a  multiple  of  3  ;  for  fince  the 
repeating  figure  is  not  3,  nor  any  of  its  multiples,  the 
fum  ot  3  places  is  not  a  multiple  of  9.  and  therefore 
cannot  be  divided  by  9,  nor  twice  by  3,  without  a  re¬ 
mainder. 

Again,  If  the  decimal  equal  to  TrT  be  divided  by  3, 
we  (hall  obtain  the  decimal  equal  to  ¥rT.  The  dividend, 
as  we  have  fhown  already,  is  a  pure  circulate  of  3 
places,  wliofe  fum  is  not  a  multiple  of  3.  Therefore, 
when  oivided  by  3.  the  firfl  circle  leaves  a  remainder 
of  1  or  2,  which  being  prefixed  to  the  fecond,  and  the 
divifion  continued,  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  circle,  is  2  or  x,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
circle,  there  is  no  ^remainder  ;  all  which  may  be  illu- 
ftrated  by  calling  out  the  3’s.  The  divifion  being  com¬ 
pleted  at  9  places,  finiihes  the  circle  ;  and  it  may  be 
fhown,  as  before,  that  the  fum  of  thefe  places  is  not  a 
multiple  of  3.  The  learner  will  apprehend  all  this  if 
he  reduce  thefe,  or  the  like  vulgar  fractions,  to  deci¬ 
mals,  by  fucceffive  divifions. 
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The  remainder  is  now  the  fame  as  the  dividend,  and 
therefore  the  quotient  muff  circulate;  and,  in  general, 
fince  any  number  with  3  cyphers  annexed,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  by  1000,  without  a  remainder,  and  quotes  the 
fignificant  figures  ;  therefore,  when  divided  by  999,  it 
muft  quote  the  fame  figures,  and  leave  an  equal  remain¬ 
der.  This  alfo  applies  to  every  divifor  which  confifls 
entirely  of  9’s.  Circles  of  two  places,  therefore,  fignify 
ninety-ninth  parts;  circles  of  3  places,  fignify  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-ninth  parts  ;  and  fo  on. 

The  value  of  circulating  decimals  may  alfo  be  illu- 
ftrated  by  adding  the  values  of  the  places.  Thus,  if 
two  figures  circulate,  the  firfl:  circle  fignifieth  hundredth 
parts,  and  every  following  circle  fignifies  one  hundred 
times  lefs  than  the  preceding  ;  and  their  values  added, 
as  in  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  3.  will  approach  nearer  to 
ninety-ninth  parts  than  any  afligned  difference,  but  will 
never  exafllv  complete  it. 

All  denominators  which  are  powers  of  3,  except  9, 
produce  pure  circulates  ;  and  the  number  of  places  in 
the. circle  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  denominator 
divided  by  9. 

Thus,  -/t— 037,  a  circle  of  3  places,  and  27  divided 
by  9=3 

rr — °.i?345679>  a  circle  of  9  places,  and  81 
divided  by  9=29. 

Thefe  decimals  may  be  formed,  by  dividing  the  nu¬ 
merator  by  the  component  parts  of  the  denominator. 
In  the  firft  example,  the  component  parts  of  the  nume¬ 
rator  are  9  and  3.  The  divifion  by  9  quotes  a  pure 
circulate,  and  the  circulating  figure  is  not  3,  6,  or  9, 
if  the  vulgar  fraction  be  in  its  loweft  terms/  And  any 
other  repeating  figure  divided  by  3,  quotes  a  pure  cir¬ 
culate  of  3  places ;  for  the  firft  dividual  muft  leave  a 


27—  9X3,  and  9)i.o(.iii*,  and  3)  iiij'(.037, 

81  =  27x3,  and  3)037, 037, °37(-oi2345679- 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  any  circulating  decimal,  not 
a  multiple,  of  3,  be  divided  by  3,  the  quotient  will  cir¬ 
culate  thrice  as  many  places  as  the  dividend  ;  and  if 
any  circulate  obtained  by  fuch  divifion  be  multiplied  by 
3,  the  circle  of  the  product  will  be  rellrifled  to  one- 
third  of  the  places  in  the  multiplicand. 

All  vulgar  fractions,  whofe  denominators  are  multi¬ 
ples  of  2,  5,  or  their  powers,  except  tliofe  already  con- 
fidered,  produce  mixed  circulates  ;  for  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  dividing  by  the  component  parts  of  the  deno¬ 
minator.  The  firft  divifor  is  2,  5,  or  fome  of  their 
pow’ers,  and  therefore  gives  a  finite  quotient.  The  fe¬ 
cond  divifor  is  none  of  the  numbers  enumerated  p.  650. 
col.  2.  par.  2.  and  therefore  gives  a  circulating  quotient 
when  the  fignificant  figures  of  the  dividend  are  ex- 
haufted,  and  cyphers  annexed  to  the  remainder. 
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All  mixed  circulates  are 
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tions  of  this  kind,  whofe  denominators  are  multiples 
of  2,  3,  or  their  powers  ;  and  therefore  all  other  de¬ 
nominators,  except  3  and  9,  produce  pure  circulates. 
2  lie  reader  will  ea'.  ;y  perceive,  that  when  a  decimal  is 
formed  from  a  vulgar  iradtion,  whofe  numerator  is  1, 
when  the  remainder  1  occurs  in  the  divifion  the  deci¬ 
mal  is  a  pure  circulate ;  but  if  any  other  remainder  oc¬ 
curs  twice,  the  decimal  is  a  mixed  circulate.  We  are 
to  fhow  that  this  laft  will  never  happen,  unlefs  the  di- 
vifor  be  a  multiple  of  2,  5,  or  their  powers.  If  two 
numbers  be  prime  to  each  other,  their  pvodudt  will  be 
prime  to  both  ;  and  if  two  numbers  be  propofed, 
whereof  the  fir  ft  does  not  meafure  the  fecond,  it  will 
not  meafure  any  product  of  the  fecond,  if  the  multiplier 
be  prime  to  the  firft .  Thus,  becaule  7  does  not  mea¬ 
fure  12,  it  will  not  meafure  any  product  of  12  by  a 
multiplier  prime  to  7.  For  inftance,  it  will  not  meafure 
12X3,  or  36.  Otherwife,  the  quotient  of  12  divided 
by  7,  or  14  multiplied  by  3,  would  be  a  xvhole  number, 
and  5X3  would  be  meafured  by  7,  which  it  cannot  be, 
fince  5  and  3  are  both  prune  to  7. 

Now,  if  we  infpect  the  foregoing  operation,  we  (hall 
perceive  that  the  product  of  136,  the  remainder  where 
the  decimal  begins  to  circulate,  multiplied  by  999,  is 
meafured  Dy  the  denominator  216.  But  999  is  not 
meafured  by  tire  denominator,  otherwife  the  decimal 
would  have  been  a  pure  circulate;  therefore  126  and 
236  are  not  prime  to  each  other,  but  have  a  common 
meafure,  and  that  mealure  mult  apply  to  864,  a  mul¬ 
tiple  of  126,  and  to  1000,  the  fura  of  136  and  864; 
fee  p.  642,  col.  2.  par.  ult.  &c.  But  it  was  proven, 
p.  649,  col.  1.  par.  1.  that  no  numbers,  except  the 
powers  of  5  and  2,  meafure  a  number  confiding  of  1 
with  cyphers  annexed;  confequently  the  denominator 
mult  be  meafured  by  a  power  of  2  or  5.  The  reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  exponent  of  the  power  rnuft  be 
the  lame  as  the  number  of  cyphers  annexed  to  1,  or 
as  the  number  of  figures  in  the  finite  part  of  the  de¬ 
cimal. 

We  (hall  now  recapitulate  the  fubftance  of  what  has 
been  faid  with  refpeft  to  the  formation  of  decimals,  2, 
5,  and  their  powers,  produce  finite  decimals,  by  p.  649, 
col.  x.  par.  3,  &c.  and  the  number  of  places  is  mea¬ 
fured  by  the  exponent  of  the  power  ;  3  and  9  produce 
pure  repeaters  (p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  2.)  The  products 
of  2,  5,  and  their  powers,  by  3  or  9,  produce  mixed  re¬ 
peaters  by  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  ult.  ;  their  products  by 
other  multipliers,  produce  mixed  circulates  by  p.  649. 
col.  2.  par.  ult.;  and  all  numbers  of  which  2  and  5  are 
not  aliquot  parts,  except  3  and  9,  produce  pure  circu¬ 
lates.  io  find  the  form  of  a  decimal  corresponding  to 
any  denominator,  divide  by  2,  5,  and  10,  as  often  as 
can  be  done  without  a  remainder  ;  the  number  of  divi- 
fions  (hows  how  many  finite  places  there  ate  in  the  deci- 
mal,  by  p.  651.  col.  2.  par.  3.  If  the  dividend  be  not 
exhaufted  by  thefe  divifions,  divide  a  competent  number 
of  9’s  by  the  laft  quotient,  till  the  divifion  be  completed 
without  a  remainder  :  the  number  of  9’$  required  (how 
how  many  places  there  are  in  the  circle;  and  the  reafon 
may  be  inferred  from  p.  630.  col.  2,  par.  5. 

\\e  (hall  conclude  this  fubjedt  by  marking  down  the 
decimals  produced  by  vulgar  fradtions,  whofe  nume¬ 
rator  is  1,  and  denominator  30  ;  and  under  that  the 
reader  may  obferve  their  connexion  with  the  denomi¬ 
nators. 
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Rules  for  reducing  intcrminate  decimals  to  vulgar 
fra  £1  ions. 

I.  If  the  decimal  be  a  pure  repeater,  place  there- 
“  peating  figure  for  the  numerator,  and  9  for  the  deno- 
“  minator.” 
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II.  “  If  the  decimal  be.  a  pure  circulate,  place  the 
“  circulating  figures  for  the  numerator,  and  as  many 
“  9’s  as  there  are  places  in  the  circle  for  the  denomi- 
“  nator.” 

III.  “  If  there  be  cyphers  prefixed  to  the  repeating 
“  or  circulating  figures,  annex  a  like  number  to  the  9’s 
“  in  the  denominator.” 

IV.  “  If  the  decimal  be  mixed,  fubtradl  the  finite 
“  part  from  the  whole  decimal.  The  remainder  is  the 
“  numerator  ;  and  the  denominator  confifts  of  as  many 
“  9’s  as  there  are  places  in  the  circle,  together  with 
“  as  many  cyphers  as  there  are  finite  places  before  the. 
“  circle.” 

Thus,  235, 62, =44-’ 44 
From  the  whole  decimal  23362 

We  fubtradt  the  finite  part  233 


and  the  remainder  23327  is  the  numerator; 

The  realon  may  be  illuftrated  by  dividing  the  deci* 
mal  into  two  parts,  whereof  one  is  finite,  and  the  other 
a  pure  repeater  or  circulate,  with  cyphers  prefixed.  The 
fum  of  the  vulgar  fractions  correfponding  to  thefe  will 
be  the  value  ot  the  decimal  (ought. 

.233,62,  may  be  divided  into  .233tVA  by  Rule  I. 

and  .000,62^-g-pVoo  by  Rules  II.  III. 

In  order  to  add  theie  vulgar  fractions,  we  reduce  them 
to  a  common  denominator  ;  and,  for  that  purpoie,  we 
mu)t:ply  both  terms  of  the  former  by  99,  which  gives 
'■>  then  we  add  the  numerators. 

233  or  by  method  explained  p.  628.  col.  1.  par  3. 


Sum  of  numerators. 


2113 

23300 

23263 

or  23362 

2113 

235 

62 

235 

23263 

23263 

23327 

23327 

T  he  value  of  circulating  decimals  is  not  altered, 
though  one  or  more  places  be  feparated  from  the  circle, 
and  conlidered  as  a  finite  part,  providing  the  circle  be 
completed.  For  example,  .27  may  be  written  .2,72, 
which  is  reduced  by  the  laft  of  the  foregoing  rules  to 
■|4§,  or  44 ,  which  is  alfo  the  value  of  .27.  And  if  two 
or  more  circles  be  joined,  the  value  of  the  decimal  is 
ftill  the  fame.  Thus,  27  27,= 4444,  which  is  reduced  by 
dividing  the  terms  by  101  to  j%. 

All 
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All  circulating  decimals  may  be  reduced  to  a  fimiiar 
form,  having  a  like  number  both  of  finite  and  circula¬ 
ting  places.  For  this  purpofe,  we  extend  the  finite  part 
of  each  as  far  as  the  longed,  and  then  extend  all  the  cir¬ 
cles  to  fo  many  places  as  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  each. 

Ex.  .34,725,  extended,  .34,725725725725> 
1,4562,  .  14, 562496245624, 

Here  the  finite  part  of  both  is  extended  to  two  places, 
and  the  circle  to  12  places,  which  is  the  leaft  multiple 
for  circles  of  3  and  4  places. 

Sect.  II.  Addition  and  Subtraction  o/Tntermi- 
nate  Decimals. 

To  add  repeating  Decimals.  “  Extend  the  repeating 
“  figures  one  place  beyond  the  longed  finite  ones,  and 
“  when  you  add  the  right-hand  column,  carry  to  the 
“  next  by  9.” 

Ex. 


ARITHMETIC. 

To  fubtraci  circulating  Decimals.  “  Extend  them  till 
“  they  become  fimiiar  j  and  when  you  fubtraft  the 
“  right-hand  figure,  confider  whether  1  would  have  been 
“  borrowed  if  the  circles  had  been  extended  further, 
“  and  make  allowance  accordingly. 

.5,72,  .974,  or  .974974  -8,135,  or  •8»135i35» 
.4,86,  .86,  .868686,  .452907  or  .4,529074, 


653 


•37524 

or  37524 

•2-3 

.296 

7 

.8 

8888$ 

•3 

.42 

1  1 

•643 

643 

•469? 

•7548 

1  1 

TtF 

•73 

7 3333 

•36 

•31 

7  T 

264046 

To  fubtraB  repeating  Decimals.  “  Extend  them  as 
directed  for  addition,  and  borrow  at  the  right-hand 
place,  if  neceflary,  by  9.” 

.93566  .646  .7358 

•8473$  -534^  -62563 


.7382 


.469 

•38 


.087:^ 


.11172 


The  real'on  of  thefe  rules  will  be  obvious,  if  we  recoi¬ 
led!  that  repeating  figures  fignify  nine  parts.  If  the 
right-hand  figure  of  the  fum  or  remainder  be  o,  the  de¬ 
cimal  obtained  is  finite  •,  otherwife  it  is  a  repeater. 

To  add  circulating  Decimals.  “  Extend  them  till  they 
“  become  fimiiar  (p.  652.  col.  1.  par.  ult.  &c.)  ;  and 
“  when  you  add  the  right-hand  column,  include  the  fi- 
“  gure  which  would  have  been  carried  if  the  circle  had 
“  been  extended  further.” 


Ex.  ill.] 

•574, 

.2,698, 

.428 

•37»983 


Extended. 

574.574. 

269,869, 

428 

379.839. 


Ex.  2d.]  Extended. 

.874,  .874,874,874, 

.146.3  -146, 333333, 

.1,58,  .158,585858, 

•32.  -323.232323> 


1.652,284,  _  1.503,026390, 

Note  I.  Repeaters  mixed  with  circulates  are  extended 
and  added  as  circjates. 

Note  2.  Sometimes  it  is  neceflary  to  infpedl  two  or 
more  columns  for  afcertaining  the  carriage  ;  becaufe 
the  carriage  from  a  lower  column  will  fometimes  raife 
the  fum  of  the  higher,  fo  as  to  alter  the  carriage  from 
it  to  a  new  circle.  This  occurs  in  Ex.  2. 

Note  3.  The  fum  of  the  circles  mud.  be  confidered  as 
a  fimiiar  circle.  If  it  confift  entirely  of  cyphers,  the 
amount  is  terminate.  If  all  the  figures  be  the  fame, 
the  amount  is  a  repeater.  If  they  can  be  divided  into 
parts  exaflly  alike,  the  amount  is  a  circle  of  fewer  places  j 
but,  for  the  mod  part,  the  circle  of  the  fum  is  fimiiar  to 


the  extended  circles. 

.3,868, 

.0842, 

S 

T 

.368 

.003094. 

$ 

R-Tf 

•4,375. 

.08,42 

* 

T 

•57, 

•765. 

7 

7T 

•853492, 

.0,842 

s 

TT 

•895 

•7  6, 

% 

TT 

.62, 

.0842 

T  6 

77 

•742 

•765 

1 

Ex.  .37,46,  X  .235 
235> 


187,32, 

“23,93, 

7492,92. 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 


.674.  x  .78 
•37.  X  -86 
.62 5,  -  X  -42 
•4793.  X4-8 
•3.75,  Xi.24 
.2, 963,  x. 36 


.08804,19, 

Case  III.  “  When  the  multiplier  repeats  or  cir 
culates,  find  the  produft  as  in  infinite  multipliers,  and 
place  under  it  the  produ&s  which  would  have  arifen 
from  the  repeating  or  circulating  figures,  if  extend¬ 
ed.” 

Ex.  ift.]  -95S -f-.8  2d.] 


•958 

8 

7664 
766  4 
76  64 
66  4 
7664 


•784+36 

36 

4704 

2352 


38224 

282 


•8513 


24 

8224 


Intermi- 

nate 

Decimals. 


.0,85,  .106288,  .3,606060, 

or  3,60 

Sect.  III.  Multiplication  of  Interminate  Deci¬ 
mals. 

Case  I.  “  When  the  multiplier  is  finite,  and  the 
“  multiplicand  repeats,  carry  by  9  when  you  multiply 
“  the  repeating  figure  :  The  right-hand  figure  of  each 
“  line  of  the  product  is  a  repeater  \  and  they  muft  be 
“  extended  and  added  accordingly.” 

Ex.  .13494 

•376 


9446X 

809666 

4048 333 
.0495246/ 

If  the  fum  of  the  right-hand  column  be  an  even 
number  of  9’s,  the  produft  is  finite  5  otherwife,  it  is  a 
repeater. 

Case  II.  “  When  the  multiplier  is  finite,  and  the 
“  multiplicand  circulates,  add  to  each  produft  of  the 
“  right-hand  figure  the  carriage  which  would  have 
“  been  brought  to  it  if  the  circle  had  been  extended. 
“  Each  line  of  the  produft  is  a  circle  fimiiar  to  the 
“  multiplicand,  and  therefore  they  mull  be  extended 
“  and  added  accordingly.” 

The  produft  is  commonly  a  circulate  fimiiar  to  the 
multiplicand  j  fometimes  it  circulates  fewer  places, 
repeats,  or  becomes  finite  ;  it  never  circulates  more 
places. 


3* 


.284,09, 


654 

In  termi¬ 
nate 

Decimals. 


id-] 


,714285,  x  54s 

54 


2859142 
3571 4285 


A  R  I  T  H  M  E  T  I 


C. 


Chap.  X. 

The  multiplication  of  intertninate  decimals  may  be  Ivernu- 
often  facilitated,  by  reducing  the  multiplier  to  a  vul-  nate 
gar  fra&ion,  and  proceeding  as  directed  p.  643.  col.  1.  Decimali* 
par.  6. 

Thus, 


38>57j428 

3857i4 

3857 


57I42g 

285714 

142857 


57t428, 

2857*4, 

*42857, 

57*4*8, 

585714. 

*42857, 

571428, 

3857M, 
3857, 

38, 


38,961038,961038.961038, 


It  is  evident,  that  if  a  repeating  multiplier  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  length,  the  produft  arifing  from  each  fi¬ 
gure  will  be  the  fame  as  the  firft,  and  each  will  hand 
one  place  to  the  right-hand  of  the  former.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  circulating  multiplier  be  extended,  the 
product  arifing  from  each  circle  will  be  alike,  and  will 
Hand  as  many  places  to  the  right-hand  of  the  former 
as  there  are  figures  in  the  circle.  In  the  foregoing 
examples,  there  are  as  many  of  thefe  produds  re¬ 
peated  as  is  neceffary  for  finding  the  total  product. 
If  we  place  down  more,  or  extend  them  further,  it 
will  only  give  a  continuation  of  the  repeaters  or  circu¬ 
lates. 

This  is  obvious  in  Ex.  ift  and  2d.  As  the  learner 
may  not  apprehend  it  fo  readily  in  Ex.  3d.  when  the 
multiplicand  is  a  circulate,  and  confequently  each  line 
of  the  product  is  alfo  a  circulate,  we  have  divided  it  in¬ 
to  columns,  whofe  fum.s  exhibit  the  fuccelfive  circles. 
The  fum  of  the  firft  column  is  38,961037,  and  there 
is  a  carriage  of  1  from  the  right-hand  column,  which 
completes  38,961038.  This  one  is  fupplied  from  the 
three  firft  lines  of  the  fecond  column,  the  fum  of  which 
is  999999,  and  being  increafed  by  1  in  confequence 
of  the  carriage  from  the  third  column,  amounts  to 
1,000000,  and  therefore  carries  1  to  the  firft  column, 
and  does  not  affeft  the  fum  of  the  remaining  lines, 
which  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  firft  column.  The 
third  column  contains  two  fets  of  thefe  lines,  which 
amount  to  999999,  befides  the  line  which  compofe  the 
circle.  Each  of  thefe  fets  would  be  completed  into 
1,000000  by  the  carriage  from  the  4th  column,  if  ex¬ 
tended,  and  each  would  carry  1  to  the  fecond  column. 
One  of  thefe  would  complete  the  fum  of  the  three  firft 
lines,  and  the  other  would  complete  the  fum  of  the 
circle.  In  like  manner,  if  the  circles  be  extended  ever 
Jo  far,  the  increafing  carriages  will  exaftly  anfwer  for 
the  increafing  deficiencies,  and  the  fum  will  be  always 
a  continuation  of  the  circle  ;  but  the  produdft  could  not 
circulate,  unlefs  the  fum  of  the  lines  marked  off  in  the 
fecond  column  had  confifted  entirely  of  9’s  •,  or  had  been 
fome  multiple  of  a  number  of  9’s  ;  and  the  circles  mud 
be  extended  till  this  take  place,  in  order  to  find  the 
complete  produft. 


4th.]  .3824X^=4 
7 


5th.]  .384 x. 2^=14 

23  2 


0)2.6768 

•9742 


1152  23 

768 


90)8.832 

.0981,3. 


Therefore,  in  order  to  multiply  by  3-,  we  take  one- 
third  part  of  the  multiplier  ;  and,  to  multiply  by  0,  we 
take  two-thirds  of  the  lame.  Thus, 


6th.]  .784=r.^x4  7th.]  .8761  X.$=t 

3). 784  - 

.2613-  3)1.7522 

.5840$ 

As  the  denominator  of  the  vulgar  fractions  always 
confifts  of  8’s,  or  of  9’s  withcv  pliers  annexed,  we  mayufe 
the  contraflion  explained  p  631.  col.  1.  par.  ult.  &c.  5 
and  this  will  lead  us  exactly  to  the  fame  operation  which 
was  explained  p.  653.  col.  2.  par.  ult.  &c.  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  decimal  arithmetic. 


8th-]  .735X-3>26=r^i  9th.]  . 278x365,  =r|!4 

323  3  365 


2205  323 

1390 

I47° 

1668 

2205 

834 

9910(237405 

999)IOI47°. 

2374.05 

101, 

23.74 

.23 

*01, 57*. 

•239803. 

When  the  multiplier  is  a  mixed  repeater  or  circu¬ 
late,  we  may  proceed  as  in  Ex.  5th  and  8th  ;  or  we  may 
divide  the  multiplier  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  firft  is 
finite,  and  the  fecond  a  pure  repeater  or  circulate,  with 
cyphers  prefixed,  and  multiply  feparately  by  thefe,  and 
add  the  produ&s. 

Thus,  .384 X. 23  or  by  .2  =.0768  or  thus,  .384 
and  by  .05=^.02133  .23 

.09813  9)1920 

768 


09813 

In  the  following  examples,  the  multiplicand  is  a  re¬ 
peater  5  and  therefore  the  multiplication  by  the  nume¬ 
rator  of  the  vulgar  fradlion  is  performed  as  directed 
p.  653.  col.  2.  par.  2. 

I  Oth.] 
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nate 
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loth.]  .683 X 
5 

9)  3-4^(-37»962, 

27 


71 

63 

*86 

81 


56 

54 

26 

18 

*86 


nth.]  .63  x. 2, 39=1^ 

.237  2 

443'  237 
1890 
1266# 


99)i5°io(.i5,i6, 

99 

51 1 
495 

*160 

99 

610 

594 

*  16 


In  the  following  examples  the  multiplicand  is  a  cir¬ 
culate,  and  therefore  the  multiplication  by  the  nume¬ 
rator  is  performed  as  directed  p.  653.  col.  2.  par.  4. 


In  Ex.  13th,  we  have  omitted  the-  proau&s  of  the 
divifor,  and  only  marke  ddown  the  remainders.  Thefe 
are  found,  by  adding  the  left-hand  figure  of  the  divi¬ 
dual  to  the  remaining  figures  of  the  fame.  Thus,  363 
is  the  firft  dividual;  and  3,  the  left-hand  figure,  added 
to  63,  the  remaining  figures,  gives  66  for  the  firft  re¬ 
mainder  ;  and  the  fecond  dividual,  666,  is  completed 
by  annexing  the  circulating  figure  6.  The  reafon  of 
which  may  be  explained  as  follows.  The  higheft  place 
of  each  dividual  (hows,  in  this  example,  how  many 
hundreds  it  contains ;  and  as  it  muft  contain  an  equal 
number  of  ninety-nines,  and  alfo  an  equal  number  of 
units,  it  follows,  that  thefe  units,  added  to  the  lower 
places,  muft  (how  how  far  the  dividual  exceeds  that 
number  of  ninety-nines.  The  figure  of  the  quotient  is 
generally  the  fame  as  the  firft  place  of  the  dividual, 
fometimes  one  more.  This  happens  in  the  laft  ftep  of 
the  foregoing  example,  and  is  difcovered  when  the  re¬ 
mainder  found,  as  here  directed,  would  amount  to  90, 
or  upwards  ;  and  the  excels  above  99  only,  muft  in  that 
cafe  be  taken  to  complete  the  next  dividual. 

l4th.].oi,X.oi,=  gV 

1 


1 2th.]  .3,81,  x  53=1# 
48  5 


3°54  4s 
15272 


9b)l83>  27,  (.203, 63, 
18 


*032 

27 

57 

54 


32 


13th.]  .12,  X03.— yV 

3  " 


99)36,360036730945821854912764, 

666 

723 

306 
936 
453 
17  6 

'813 

216 

183 

846 

543 

486 

9°3 

126 

273 

756 

633 

396 

*036 


99). 01(00010203040506070809101 1 1 2 13 1415 1617 18192c 
(2122232425262728293031323334353637383940 
(4i4j434445464748495°SiS2S354SS56S7S8S‘>6o 
(616263640566676S6970717273747576777S79S0 
(813283S4S586S78SS99C919293949596979S99 

The  number  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  product 
is  fometimes  very  great,  though  there  be  few  places  in 
the  faCtors  :  but  it  never  exceeds  the  product  of  the 
denominator  of  the  multiplier,  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  multiplicand.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  multiplier  be  3  or  6,  the  product  may  cir¬ 
culate  three  times  as  many  places  as  the  multiplicand  ; 
if  the  multiplier  be  any  other  repeater,  nine  times  as 
many  ;  if  the  multiplier  be  a  circulate  of  two  places, 
ninety-nine  times  as  many  ;  thus,  in  the  laft  example, 
.01,  a  circulate  of  two  places,  multiplied  by  .10,  a  cir¬ 
culate  of  two  places,  produces  a  circulate  of  twice  99, 
or  198  places.  And  the  reafon  of  this  limit  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  operation  ;  for  thegreateft 
poftible  number  of  remainders,  including  o,  is  equal  to 
the  divifor  99  ;  and  each-  remainder  may  afford  two 
dividuals,  if  both  the  circulating  figures,  3  and  6,  oc¬ 
cur  to  be  annexed  to  it.  If  the  multiplier  circulate 
three  places,  the  circle  of  the  produdft,  for  a  like  rea¬ 
fon,  may  extend  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times 
as  far  as  that  of  the  multiplicand.  But  the  number  of 
places  is  often  much  lef=. 

The  multiplication  of  interminate  decimals  may  be 
proven,  by  altering  the  order  of  the  factors,  (p.  628. 
col.  2.  par.  2.)  or  by  reducing  them  both  to  vulgar 
fractions  in  their  lowed  terms,  multiplying  thefe  as  di¬ 
rected  p.  643.  col.  2.  par.  3.  and  reducing-  the  produCt 
to  a  decimal. 

Sect  IV.  Division  of  Interminate  Decimals. 

Case  I.  “  When  the  dividend  only  is  interminate, 
“  proceed  as  in  common  arithmetic  ;  but,  when  the  fi- 
“  gures  of  the  dividend  are  exhaufted,  annex  the  re- 
“  peating  figure,  or  the  circulating  figures  in  their  or- 
“  der,  inftead  of  cyphers,  to  the  remainder.” 

Ex, 


$5  5 

Intermi¬ 

nate 

Decimals. 


65  6 

Interim-  Ex.  I  ft.]  Divide  .5376  by  7 

•7)-J370(-76»°95238> 

49 
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nate 

Decimals. 

^  H  I  "  U  ■  ■  I 


42 

42 

*066 

35 


16 

14 

26 

21 


2d.]  Divide  .843  by  5. 
,5)843(.i68j3 
5 

34 

3° 

43 

40 

*33 

3° 

33 

2d.]  Divide  .653  2$  by  8. 

8).6532§(.o8i66y. 


Chap.  X. 


The  foregoing  method  is  the  only  one  which  pro-  Extraction 
perly  depends  on  the  principles  of  decimal  arithmetic }  of  Roots, 
but  it  is  generally  Ihorter  to  proceed  by  the  following  '“"v  J 
rule. 

“  Reduce  the  divifor  to  a  vulgar  fraction,  multiply 
“  the  dividend  by  the  denominator,  and  divide  the 
“  produCt  by  the  numerator.” 

Ex.  ift.]  Divide  .37845  by  g=§. 

9 


5)3,4°6o5(.68i2i. 
2d.]  Divide  .37845  by  (Z=j 

3 


2)i-353^(-56768j. 

Note  r.  Divifion  by  3  triples  the  dividend,  and  di- 
vifion  by  6  increafes  the  dividend  one-half. 


56 
5 6 


*066 

In  thefe  accounts  the  quotient  is  never  finite.  It 
may  repeat  if  the  dividend  repeats ;  or,  if  the  dividend 
circulate,  it  may  circulate  an  equal  number  of  places, 
often  more,  and  never  fewer.  The  greateft  poflible 
extent  of  the  circle  is  found  by  multiplying  the  divifor 
into  the  number  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  dividend. 
Thus,  a  circulate  of  3  places,  divided  by  3,  quotes  a 
circulate  of  3  times  3  or  9  places. 

Case  II.  “  When  the  divifor  is  interminate,  the 
“  multiplications  and  fubtraCtions  mull  be  performed 
“  according  to  the  directions  given  for  repeating  and 
“  circulating  decimals.” 

Ex.  ift.]  Divide  .3784c  by  g. 

*)-37845(-68i2i 

333333 


\  4511$ 

4444* 

672 

558 

n0 

hi 

g 

8 

o 

2d.]  Divide  .245892  by  2.18. 
.2, 18.). 245892(1. 1 27005 
218181,81, 

277!o,i8, 

21818,18, 

5892,oo, 

4363,63, 

1528,36, 

1527*  28,  „ 

1090,90 

1090,90 


Note  2.  When  the  divifor  circulates,  the  denomina¬ 
tor  of  the  vulgar  fraCtion  confifts  of  9%  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  is  fooner  performed  by  the  contraction  ex¬ 
plained  p.  628.  col.  1.  par.  1.  It  may  be  wrought  in 
the  fame  way,  when  the  divifor  repeats,  and  the  deno¬ 
minator,  of  confequence,  is  9. 

Note  3.  If  a  repeating  dividend  be  divided  by  a  re¬ 
peating  or  circulating  divifor  ;  or,  if  a  circulating  di¬ 
vidend  be  divided  by  a  fimilar  circulating  dividend  5 
or,  if  the  number  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  divifor 
be  a  multiple  of  the  number  in  the  dividend  j  then  the 
produCt  of  the  dividend  multiplied  by  the  denominator 
of  the  divifor  will  be  terminate,  lince  like  figures  are 
fubtraCted  from  like  in  the  contracted  multiplication, 
and  confequently  no  remainder  left.  The  form  of  the 
quotient  depends  on  the  divifors  as  explained  at  large, 
p.  649.  col.  1.  par.  I.— p.  651.  col.  2.  par.  3. 

Note  4.  In  other  cafes,  the  original  and  multiplied 
dividend  are  fimilar,  and  the  form  of  the  quotient  is 
the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  finite  divifor.  See  p.  655. 
col.  2.  par.  ult.  &c. 

Note  5.  If  the  terms  be  fimilar,  or  extended  till 
they  become  fo,  the  quotient  is  the  fame  as  if  they 
were  finite,  and  the  operation  may  be  conducted  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  for  the  quotient  of  vulgar  fraftions  that 
have  the  fame  denominator  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of 
their  numerators. 

Chap.  XI.  OF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  ROOTS.  3§ 

The  origin  of  powers  by  involution  has  already  been 
explained  under  the  article  Algebra,  N°  66.  There 
now  remains  therefore  only  to  give  the  mod  expeditious 
methods  of  extracting  the  fquare  and  cube  roots  ;  the 
reafons  of  which  will  readily  appear  from  what  is  faid 
under  that  article.  As  for  all  powers  above  the  cube, 
unlefs  fuch  as  are  multiples  of  either  the  fquare  and 
cube,  the  extraction  of  their  roots  admits  of  no  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  algebraic  canon  which  mult  be  always 
conftruCted  on  purpofe  for  them. 

If  the  root  of  any  power  not  exceeding  the  fevcnth 
power  be  a  fingle  digit,  it  may  be  obtained  by  infpec- 
tion,  from  the  following  table  of  powers. 


lit,  To 
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be- 

the 

the 

the 

the 


Square  number  133225(365  root 

9 

I  div.  66)432  refolvend. 

396  product. 


365 

365 

1825 

2190 

1095 


METI  C. 

2  div.  725)  3625  refolvend.  — — — 

3625  produCt.  133225  proof. 

2d.]  Required  the  fquareroot  of  72,  to  eight  decimal 
places. 

72.COOOCOOO 

64 

164(800 

656 


657 
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1688)14400 

>3504 


16965)89600 

84825 


34  Sect.  I.  Extraction  of  the  Square  Root. 

Rule  I.  “  Divide  the  given  number  into  periods  of 
“  two  figures,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  in  integers, 
“  and  pointing  toward  the  left.  But  in  dteimals, 

“  gin  at  the  place  of  hundreds,  and  point  toward 
“  right.  Every  period  will  give  one  figure  in 
“  root.” 

II.  “  Find  by  the  table  of  powers,  or  by  trial, 

“  neareft  lefler  root  of  the  left-hand  period  ;  place 
“  figure  fo  found  in  the  quot  j  fubtraCt  its  fquare  from 
“  the  faid  period,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the 
“  next  period  for  a  dividual  or  refolvend.” 

III.  “  Double  the  quot  for  the  firft  part  of  the 
“  divifor  •,  inquire  how  often  this  firlt  part  js  contained 
“  in  the  whole  refolvend,  excluding  the  units  place  ; 
**  and  place  the  figure  denoting  the  anfwer  both  in  the 
“  quot  and  on  the  right  of  the  firft  part ;  and  you  have 
“  the  divifor  complete.” 

IV.  “  Multiply  the  divifor  thus  completed  by  the 
“  figure  put  in  the  quot,  fubtraCt  the  product  from  the 
“  refolvend,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the  fol- 
“  lowing  period  for  a  new  refolvend,  and  then  proceed 

as  before.” 

Note  ill.  If  the  firft  part  of  the  divifor,  with  unity 
fuppofed  to  be  annexed  to  it,  happen  to  be  greater  than 
the  refolvend,  in  this  cafe  place  o  in  the  quot,  and  alfo 
on  the  right  of  the  partial  divifor  ;  to  the  refolvend 
bring  down  another  period  5  and  proceed  to  divide  as 
before. 

Note  2.  If  the  product  of  the  quotient  figure  into  the 
divifor  happen  to  be  greater  than  the  refolvend,  you  muft 
go  back  and  give  a  leffer  figure  to  the  quot. 

Note  3.  If,  after  every  period  of  the  given  number  is 
brought  down,  there  happen  at  lad  to  be  a  remainder, 
you  may  continue  the  operation,  by  annexing  periods  or 
pairs  of  cyphers,  till  there  be  no  remainder,  or  till  the 
decimal  part  of  the  quot  repeat  or  circulate,  or  till  you 
think  proper  to  limit  it. 

Ex.  1  ft.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  133225. 


169702)477500 

3394=4 


After  getting  half  of  the 
decimal  places,  work  by  con¬ 
tracted  divifion  for  the  other 
half ;  and  obtain  them  with 
the  fame  accuracy  as  if  the 
work  had  been  at  large. 


169704)138096 

••••  *35763 


(9) 

3d.]  Required  the  fquare  root  of  .291 6. 

•  • 

.29i6(.54  root. 

25 


If  the  fquare  root  of  a  vulgar  fraCtion  be  required, 
find  the  root  of  the  given  numerator  for  a  new  nume¬ 
rator,  and  find  the  root  of  the  given  denominator  for  a 
new  denominator.  Thus  the  fquare  root  of  is 
and  the  root  of  is  and  thus  the  root  of  y  (—6f) 
is  4=2*. 

But  if  the  root  of  either  the  numerator  or  denomi¬ 
nator  cannot  be  extracted  without  a  remainder,  reduce 
the  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal,  and  then  extraCt  the 
root,  as  in  Ex.  3d.  above. 

Sect.  II.  Extraction  of  the  Cube  Root. 

Rule  I.  “  Divide  the  given  number  into  periods  of 
“  three  figures,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  in  integers, 
“  and  pointing  toward  the  left.  But  in  decimals,  begin 
“  at  the  place  of  thoufands,  and  point  toward  the  right. 
“  The  number  of  periods  (hows  the  number  of  figures 
“  in  the  root.” 

II.  “  Find  by  the  table  of  powers,  or  by  trial,  the 
“  neareft  Idler  root  of  the  left-hand  period  j  place  the 
“  figure  fo  found  in  the  quot ;  fubtraft  its  cube  from 
“  the  faid  period  j  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the 
“  next  period  for  a  dividual  or  refolvend.” 

The  divifor  confifts  of  three  parts,  which  may  be 

found  as  follows : 

4  O  III. 


35 
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III.  “  The  firft  part  of  the  divifor  is  found  thus : 
“  Multiply  the  fquare  of  the  quot  by  3,  and  to  the  pro- 
“  du£t  annex  two  cyphers  j  then  inquire  how  often  this 
“  firft  part  of  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  refolvend, 
“  and  place  the  figure  denoting  the  anfwer  in  the  quot.” 

IV.  “  Multiply  the  former  quot  by  3,  and  the  pro- 
“  duft  by  the  figure  now  put  in  the  quot ;  to  this  laft 
“  produdt  annex  a  cypher  j  and  you  have  the  fecond 
“  part  of  the  divifor.  Again,  Square  the  figure  now 
“  put  in  the  quot  for  the  third  part  of  the  divifor  ; 
“  place  thefe  three  parts  under  one  another,  as  in  addi- 
“  tion ;  and  their  fum  will  be  the  divifor  complete.” 

V.  “  Multiply  the  divifor,  thus  completed,  by  the 
“  figure  laft  put  in  the  quot,  fubtraft  the  product  from 
“  the  refolvend,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the 
“  following  period  for  a  new  refolvend,  and  then  pro- 
“  ceed  as  before.” 

Note  I.  If  the  firft  part  of  the  divifor  happen  to  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  refolvend  ;  in  this  cafe, 
place  O  in  the  quot,  annex  two  cyphers  to  the  faid  firft 
part  of  the  divifor,  to  the  refolvend  bring  down  another 
period,  and  proceed  to  divide  as  before. 

Note  2.  If  the  product  of  the  quotient  figure  into 
the  divifor  happen  to  be  greater  than  the  refolvend,  you 
mull  go  back,  and  give  a  lefler  figure  to  the  quot. 

Note  3.  If,  after  every  period  of  the  given  number  is 
brought  down,  there  happen  at  laft  to  be  a  remainder, 
you  may  continue  the  operation  by  annexing  periods 
of  three  cyphers  till  there  be  no  remainder,  or  till  you 
have  as  many  decimal  places  in  the  root  as  you  judge 
neceffary. 

Ex.  lft.  Required  the  cube  root  of  1 2812904. 


OTIC. 

Chap.  XI. 

Proof. 

Extraction 

234 

Square  54756 

of  Roots. 

234 

234 

*  r— 

936 

219024 

702 

164268 

468 

1095x2 

Square  54756 

Cube  12812904 

2d.]  Required  the  cube  root  of  28^. 

28.750000(3.06  root. 

27 

270000  ! 

54co  [ 

36  3 

)  1 750000  refolr. 

Div.  275436  x  6 

—  1 652616  prod. 

97384  rem. 

Proof. 

3.06 

Sq.  9.3636 

3.06 

3.06 

1836 

561816 

918 

280908 

Sq.  9.3636 

28.652616 
97384  rem. 

28.750000  cube. 


Cube  number  12812904(234  root. 

8 

lft  part  I200T  )4bi2  refolvend. 

2d  part  1 80  V 

3d  Part _ 9  3 

1  divifor  1380X  3  =  4167  product. 

lft  part  158700!  J645904  roiolvend. 

2d  part  2760  > 

3d  part  16  J 

2  divifor  161476  X 4=645904  product. 


If  the  cube  root  of  a  vulgar  fraftion  be  required, 
find  the  cube  root  of  the  given  numerator  for  a  new 
numerator,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  given  denomina¬ 
tor  for  a  new  denominator.  Thus,  the  cube  root  of 
-jT  is  y,  and  the  cube  root  of  is  \  ;  and  thus  the 
cube  root  of  (=15!)  is  4=2f. 

But  if  the  root  of  either  the  numerator  or  denomi¬ 
nator  cannot  be  extracted  without  a  remainder,  reduce 
the  vulgar  fradlion  to  a  decimal,  and  then  extract  the 
root. 


A  R  I 

ARIUS,  a  divine  of  the  fourth  century,  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  Arians,  a  fed!  which  denied  the 
eternal  divinity  and  fubltant iali ty  of  the  Word.  He 
was  born  in  Libya,  near  Egvpt.  Eufebius,  bifhop  of 
Nicomedia,  a  great  favourite  of  Conftantia,  filler  of  the 
emperor  Conftaniine,  and  wife  of  Licinius,  became  a 
zealous  promoter  of  Ariar  ifm.  He  took  Arius  under 
his  protection,  and  introduced  him  to  Conftantia  ;  fo 
that  the  fed  increafed,  and  feveral  bilhops  embraced  it 
openly.  T.  here  arofe,  however,  fuch  disputes  in  the 
cities,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  dif- 
orders,  was  obliged  to  aflemble  the  council  of  Nice, 
where,  in  the  year  325,  the  dodlrine  of  Arius  was 
condemned.  Arius  was  banifhtd  by  the.  emperor,  all 
his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  capital  pu- 
nifhment  w'as  denounced  againft  whoever  dared  to  keep 
them.  After  five  years  banilhment,  he  was  recalled  to 


A  R  I 

Conftantinople,  where  he  prefented  the  emperor  with  Ariu#i 
a  conteffion  of  his  faith,  drawn  up  fo  artfully,  that  it  t  ..  ■ 
fully  fati-fied  him.  Notwithllanding  which,  Athana- 
fius,  now  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Alexandria,  refufed  to 
admit  him  and  his  followers  to  communion.  This  fo 
enraged  them,  that  by  their  interelt  at  court,  they 
procured  that  prelate  to  be.depofed  and  banillied.  But 
the  church  of  Alexandria  ftill  refuting  to  admit  Ariua 
into  their  communion,  the  emperor  fent  for  him  to 
Conftantinople  ;  where,  upon  delivering  in  a  frtfli  con- 
felfi  >n  of  his  faith  in  terms  lefs  offenfive,  the  emperor 
commanded  Alexander,  the  bifhop  of  that  church,  to 
receive  him  the  next  day  into  his  communion:  but  that 
very  evening  Arius  died.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  very  extraordinary  :  as  his  friends  were  conducting 
him  in  triumph  to  the  great  church  of  Conftantinople, 

Arius,  prelfed  by  a  natural  neceflity,  ftepned  afide  to  cafe 

himlelf  3 


ARK  [  < 

Anus,  himfelf;  but  expired  on  the  fpot,  bis  bowels  gufhing 
Ark.  out. 

"""’v  But  the  herefy  did  not  die  with  the  herefiarch  :  his 

party  continued  ftill  in  great  credit  at  court.  Athanafius, 
indeed,  was  foon  recalled  from  banifliment,  and  as  foon 
removed  again  ;  the  Arians  being  countenanced  by  the 
government,  and  making  and  depofing  biiliops  as  it 
belt  ferved  their  purpofes.  In  Ihort,  this  fe£t  conti¬ 
nued  with  great  luflre  above  300  years  :  it  was  the 
reigning  religion  of  Spain  for  above  two  centuries  :  it 
was  on  the  throne  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft  ;  it  prevail¬ 
ed  in  Italy,  France,  Pannonia,  and  Africa  ;  and  was  not 
extirpated  till  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century. 

This  herefy  was  again  fet  on  foot  in  the  weft  by 
Servetus,  who,  in  1531,  wrote  a  little  treatife  againft 
the  myftery  of  the  Trinity.  After  his  death  Arianifm 
got  footing  in  Geneva;  from  whence  it  removed  into 
Poland  ;  but  at  length  degenerated,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  into  Socinianifm.  Erafmus  feems  to  have  aimed 
at  reviving  Arianifm,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Teftament  ;  and  the  learned  Grotius  feems  to  lean  a 
little  that  way.  ~  * 

With  regard  to  the  ftate  of  Arianifm  in  England,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  from  the  numerous 
publications  of  that  caft  which  are  daily  making  their 
appearance,  it  feems  to  be  rather  a  growing,  than  ex¬ 
ploded,  do&rine  there. 

Tlato  ARK,  or  Noah's  Ark,  a  floating  vellel  built  by 
■VI1>  Noah,  for  the  prefervation  of  his  family,  and  the  feve- 
»•  *'  ral  fpecies  of  animals,  during  the  deluge. 

The  ark  has  afforded  feveral  points  of  curious  inquiry 
among  the  critics  and  naturalifts,  relating  to  its  form, 
capacity,  materials,  &c. 

The  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built  is  called  in 
the  Hebrew  Gopher  wood ,  and  in  the  Septuagint  fquare 
timbers.  Some  tranflate  the  original  cedar,  others  pine, 
others  box,  &c.  Pelletier  prefers  cedar  on  account  of 
its  incorruptibility,  and  the  great  plenty  of  it  in  Alia; 
whence  Herodotus  and  Theophraftus  relate,  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  fleets  thereof, 
inftead  of  deal. 

The  learned  Mr  Fuller,  in  his  Mifcellanies,  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built  was 
nothing  but  that  which  the  Greeks  call  or 

the  cyprefs  tree;  for,  taking  away  the  termination,  leu- 
par  and  gopher  differ  very  little  in  found.  This  ob- 
fervation  the  great  Bochart  has  confirmed,  and  fhown 
very  plainly  that  no  country  abounds  fo  much  with 
this  wood  as  that  part  of  Affyria  which  lies  about  Ba¬ 
bylon. 

In  what  place  Noah  built  and  finifhed  his  ark  is  no 
lefs  made  a  matter  of  difputation.  But  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  built  in  Chaldea,  in  the 
territories  of  Babylon,  where  there  was  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cvprefs  in  the  groves  and  gardens  in  Alexander’s 
time,  that  that  prince  built  a  whole  fleet  out  of  it  for 
want  of  timber.  And  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
the  Chaldean  tradition,  which  makes  Xifuthrus  (ano¬ 
ther  name  for  Noah)  fet  fail  from  that  country. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  as  given  by  IVIofes,  are 
300  cubits  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height  ; 
which  fome  have  thought  too  fcantv,  confidering  the 
number  of  things  it  was  to  contain  ;  and  hence  an  ar¬ 
gument  has  been  drawn  againft  the  authority  of  the 
relation.  To  folve  this  difficulty,  many  of  the  ancient 
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fathers  and  the  modern  critics  have  been  put  to  very 
miferable  (hilts :  But  Buteo  and  Kircher  have  proved 
geometrically,  that  taking  the  common  cubit  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  the  ark  was  abundantly  lufficient  for  all  the 
animals  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  it.  Snellius  com¬ 
putes  the  ark  to  have  been  above  half  an  acre  in  area. 
Father  Lamy  ftiows,  that  it  was  no  feet  longer  than 
the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Paris,  and  64  feet  narrower  : 
and  if  fo,  it  muft  have  been  longer  than  St  Paul’s 
church  in  London,  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  broader 
than  that  church  is  high  in  the  infide,  and  54  feet  of 
our  meafure  in  height ;  and  Dr  Arbuthnot  computes 
it  to  have  been  81062  tons. 

The  things  contained  in  it  were,  befides  eight  per- 
fons  of  Noah’s  family,  one  pair  of  every  fpecits  of  un¬ 
clean  animals,  and  feven  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  clean 
animals,  with  provifions  for  them  all  during  the  whole 
year.  The  former  appears,  at  firrt  view,  almoft  infi¬ 
nite  ;  but  if  we  come  to  a  calculation,  the  number  of 
fpecies  of  animals  will  be  found  much  lefs  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  imagined  ;  out  of  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  ex¬ 
cepted  fuch  animals  as  can  live  in  the  water  ;  and  Bi- 
fhop  Wilkins  (hows  that  only  72  of  the  quadruped  kind 
needed  a  place  in  the  ark. 

By  the  defeription  Mofes  gives  of  the  ark,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  divided  into  three  ftories,  each  ten 
cubits  or  15  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  agreed  on,  as  moft 
probable,  that  the  loweft  ftory  was  for  the  beafts,  the 
middle  for  the  food,  and  the  upper  for  the  birds,  with 
Noah  and  his  family  ;  each  ftory  being  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  different  apartments,  flails,  &. c.  though  Jofephus, 
Philo,  and  other  commentators,  add  a  kind  of  fourth 
ftory  under  all  the  reft  ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  hold  of 
the  veffel,  to  contain  the  ballaft  and  receive  the  filth 
and  fames  of  fo  many  animals  :  but  F.  Calmet  thinks, 
that  what  is  here  reckoned  a  ftory,  was  no  more  than 
what  is  called  the  keel  of  (hips,  and  ferved  only  for  a 
confervatory  of  frefh  water.  Drexelius  makes  300 
apartments;  I.  Fournier,  333  ;  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  queftions  on  Genefis,  400  ;  Buteo,  Tempora- 
nus,  Arias  Montanus,  Hoftus,  Wilkins,  Lamy,  and 
others,  fuppofe  as  many  partitions  as  there  were  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  animals.  Pelletier  makes  only  72,  viz. 
36  for  the  birds,  and  as  many  for  the  beafts.  His  rea- 
lon  is,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  greater  number,  as  333  or 
400,  each  of  the  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  muft  have 
had  37,  41,  or  60  flails  to  attend  and  cleanfe  daily, 
which  he  thinks  impoflible  to  have  been  done.  But 
it  is. obferved,  that  there  is  not  much  in  this:  to  di- 
minifli  the  number  of  flails  without  the  diminution  of 
animals  is  in  vain  ;  it  being  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
take  care  of  300  animals  in  72  flails  than  in  300.  As 
to  the  number  of  animals  contained  in  the  ark,  Buteo 
computes  that  it  could  not  be  equal  to  50a  horfts ;  he 
even  reduces  the  whole  to  the  dimenfions  of  56  pair  of 
oxen.  F.  Lamy  enlarges  it  to  64  pair  of  oxen,  or 
128  oxen  ;  fo  that,  fuppofing  one  ox  equal  to  two  hor- 
fes,  if  the  ark  had  room  for  256  horfes,  there  muft 
have  been  room  for  all  the  animals.  But  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  demonftrates,  that  one  floor  of  it  would  fuffice  for 
500  horfes,  allowing  nine  fquare  feet  to  a  horfe. 

As  to  the  food  in  the  fecond  ftory,  it  is  obferved  by 
Buteo  from  Columella,  that  30  or  40  pounds  of  hay 
ordinarily  fuffices  for  an  ox  a-day  ;  and  that  a  folid 
cubit  of  hay’,  as  ufually  preffed  down  in  our  hay  ricks, 
4^2  neighs 
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Ark.  'weighs  about  40  pounds  5  fo  that  a  fquare  cubit  of  hay 

— -■  is  more  than  enough  for  one  ox  in  one  day.  Now  it 
appears,  that  the  fecond  ftory  contained  150,000  folid 
cubits  ;  which  divided  between  206  oxen,  will  afford 
each  more  hay,  by  two-thirds,  than  he  can  eat  in  a 
year.  Bifhop  Wilkins  computes  all  the  carnivorous 
animals  equivalent,  as  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and 
their  foods,  to  17  wolves,  and  all  the  reft  to  280  beeves. 
For  the  former  he  allows  1825  fheep;  and  for  the 
latter,  109,500  cubits  of  hay  :  all  which  will  be  ealily 

contained  in  the  two  firft:  dories,  and  a  deal  of  room 

to  fpare.  As  to  the  third  ftory,  nobody  doubts  of  its 
being  fufficient  for  the  fowls,  with  Noah,  his  Ions, 
and  daughters.  Upon  the  whole,  the  learned  bilhop 
remarks,  that  of  the  two,  it  appears  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  affign  a  number  and  bulk  of  necelfary  things  to 
anfwer  the  capacity  of  the  ark,  than  to  find  fufficient 
room  for  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  already  known 
to  have  been  there.  This  he  attributes  to  the  imper- 
feftion  of  our  lift  of  animals,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  un¬ 
known  parts  of  the  earth  ;  adding,  that  the  moll  ex¬ 
pert  mathematician  at  this  day  could  not  affign  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  veffel  better  accommodated  to  the  purpofe 
than  is  here  done  :  and  hence  he  finally  concludes,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  ark,  which  had  been  made  an  objec¬ 
tion  againft  Scripture,  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  its  divine  authority  \  fince,  in  thofe  ruder 
ages,  men,  being  lefs  verfed  in  arts  and  philofophy, 
were  more  obnoxious  to  vulgar  prejudices  than  now  ;  fo 
that,  had  it  been  a  human  invention,  it  would  have 
been  contrived,  according  to  thofe  wild  apprehenfiom, 
which  arife  from  a  confufed  and  general  view  of  things, 
as  much  too  big  as  it  had  been  reprefented  too  little. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  befides  the  places  re- 
quifite  for  the  beafts  and  birds,  and  their  provilions, 
there  was  room  required  for  Noah  to  lock  up  houfe- 
hold  utenfils,  the  inftruments  of  hulbandry,  grains,  and 
feeds  to  fow  the  earth  with  after  the  deluge ;  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  thought  that  he  might  fpare  room  in  the 
third  ftory  for  36  cabins,  belidts  a  kitchen,  a  hall, 
four  chambers,  and  a  fpaee  about  48  cubits  in  length  to 
walk  in. 

Plate  ARK  of  the  Covenant,  a  fmall  cheft  or  coffer,  three 
LVII.  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  feet  three  inches  in 
fig-  2.  breadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  height,  in  which 
were  contained  the  golden  pot  that  held  marina,  and 
Aaron’s  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  This 
coffer  was  made  of  (hittim  wood,  and  covered  with 
a  lid,  which  was  made  of  folid  gold.  The  ark  was 
repofited  in  the  holieft  place  of  the  tabernacle.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Philift  ines,  and  detained  20,  fume 
-fav  40  years,  at  Kirjath-jearim  ;  but  the  people  be¬ 
ing  afflicted  with  emerods  on  account  of  it,  returned 
it  with  divers  prefents.  It  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  temple. 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  called  the  propi¬ 
tiatory  or  mercy-feat ;  over  which  were  two  figures 
placed  called  Chcrubims ,  with  expanded  wings  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  form.  Here  the  Schechinah  refted  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  in  a  vifible  cloud  :  hence  were 
iffued  the  Divine  oracles  by  an  audible  voice  ;  and  the 
high-prieft  appeared  before  this  mercy-feat  once  every 
year  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  •,  and  the  Jews, 
wherever  they  worfhipped,  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  place  where  the  ark  flood. 


In  the  fecond-temple  there  was  alfo  an  ark,  made  Ark 
of  the  fame  fliape  and  dimenfions  with  the  firft,  and  || 
put  in  the.  fame  place,  but  without  any  of  its  contents  Arkwright,, 
and  peculiar  honours.  It  was  ufed  as  a  reprefentative  v  ' 
of  the  former  on  the  day  of  expiation,  arid  a  repofitory 
of  the  original  copy  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  collected 
by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  after  the 
captivity.  And  in  imitation  of  this,  the  Jews  to  this 
day  have  a  kind  of  ark  in  their  fynagogues,  wherein 
their  facred  books  are  repofited.  This  they  call  aro/t. 

Leo  ot  Modena  gives  a  defcription  thereof  in  his  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Culloms  and  Ceremonies  of  thofe  of  his 
Nation.  “  The  Jews  (fays  he),  in  the  eallern  fide  of 
their  fynagogues,  have  an  ark,  or  armory,  called  tiron, 
in  memory  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  In  this  are 
preferved  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  written  on  vellum, 
with  ink  made  on  purpofe,”  &c.  Some  have  fuppofed 
that  the  figure  of  this  ark  is  ftill  remaining  on  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  }  though  Villalpandus 
and  others,  with  greater  reafon,  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  the  table  of  ffiew  bread.  Prideaux's  Con.  vol.  i. 
p.  209.  Tertullian  calls  this  ark  Armarium  Jttdcti - 
cum  ;  whence  the  phrafe,  to  le  in  the  armory  of  the  fy- 
nagogue,  q.  d.  in  the  number  of  canonical  writings. 

A  cheft  or  coffer,  very  nearly  refembling  the  Jewiffi 
ark,  and  called  the  liouje  of  the  God ,  was  found  in  Hua- 
heine,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  louthern  fea.  Mr  Banks 
could  obtain  no  other  information  concernin''  it  than 

c"» 

what  the  name  imports.  Hawhejworth*  s  Account ,  &c„. 
vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

ARKLOW,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter.  W. 

Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  55. 

ARKWRIGHT,  Sir  Richard,  celebrated  for  his 
invention  of  machinery  in  fpinning  and  carding  cotton, 
was  originally  a  country  barber  in  poor  circumftances, 
but  acquired  by  his  inventions  a  very  great  fortune. 

About  the  year  1767,  when  lie  had  quitted  the  profef- 
fion  ot  a  barber,  and  went  up  and  down  the  country 
buving  hair,  he  came  to  Warrington.  At  that  time, 
it  is  laid,  he  had  fome  mechanical  project  in  view,  of 
the  nature  of  a  perpetual  motion.  One  John  Kay,  a 
clockmaker  of  that  place,  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from  this  fcheme, 
but  faid  that  much  money  might  be  made  by  fpinning 
cotton,  which  lie  promifed  to  deferihe  to  him.  Ark¬ 
wright  urged  as  an  objedlion,  that  that  fcheme  had 
been  the  ruin  of  many  ;  but  he  came  to  Kay’s  bedfide 
next  morning,  and  afked  him  if  he  could  make  a  fmall 
engine  at  a  moderate  expence,  as  this  Kay  had  been 
employed  to  make  a  colton-fpinning  engine  for  a  Mr 
Hayes,  who  likeuife  employed  himfelf  in  making  cy¬ 
lindrical  carding  engines,  and  who  was  brought  as  a 
witnefs  on  the  trial  in  which  Arkwright’s  patent  was 
fet  afide  in  1  785.  Kir  Hayes  proved,  that  lie  had  invent¬ 
ed  an  engine  of  a  fimilar  confrruftion  to  Arkwright’s, 
but  had  not  brought  it  to  perfection.  Arkwright  and 
Kay  made  application  to  Peter  Atherton,  Efq.  now 
of  Liverpool,  to  make  fuch  an  engine  ;  but  he  refufed 
to  undertake  it,  from  the  externa]  poverty  of  the  former, 
although  on  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  he  under¬ 
took  to  give  Kay  the  ufe  of  a  1'mith,  and  watch-tool 
maker,  to  make  the  heavier  parts  of  the  engine  ;  and 
Kay  agreed  to  inftrutft  the  workmen,  and  to  make 
the  clockmakers  ftiare  of  it.  .  In  this  manner  Ark¬ 
wright’s 
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Arkwright.  Wright’s  firft  engine  was  made,  for  which  he  afterwards 
y— - J  took,  out  a  patent.  Mr  Arkwright  went  into  partner- 
fhip  foon  after  with  a  Mr  Smally  of  Preflon  in  Lanca- 
ffiire  ;  but  being  at  a  lofs  for  money,  they  went  to  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  there,  by  the  affidance  of  fome  rich  indi¬ 
viduals,  eretled  a  confiderable  cotton  mill,  which  was 
turned  by  horfes. 

The  report  generally  circulated  through  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  is,  that  he  borrowed  thefe  inventions, 
and  that  he  enriched  himfelf  at  other  men’s  expence 
and  ingenuity.  From  all  accounts,  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  cotton-  fpinning  was  no  new  attempt  at 
the  time  Mr  Arkwright  engaged  in  it,  but  an  object 
which  had  been  the  f'ubjeCt  of  much  attention  ;  but  as 
it  had  not  fucceeded,  it  would  accordingly  happen, 
that  more  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome,  and  fub- 
jeCts  of  fubordinate  inventions  to  be  digefted,  and 
brought  to  maturity  and  effedt.  Although  the  carding 
and  fpinning  of  cotton  before  Mr  Arkwright  engaged 
in  it  was  hardly  any  thing,  yet  it  became  a  great 
national  manufacture  through  his  means..  He  dates 
in  his  cafe,  as  drawn  by  himfelf,  that  one  Paul  and 
Others  of  London,  about  40  or  50  years  previous  to 
his  time,  having  invented  an  engine  tor  fpinning  cot¬ 
ton,  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  after  which  they  repair¬ 
ed  to  Nottingham  •,  and  there,  after  having  been  af- 
fifted  by  feveral  perfons,  and  much  money  had  been 
expended  on  the  undertaking,  many  families  had  been 
ruined  by  the  failure  of  their  fcheme  ; — that  various 
engines  had  been  condrudded  by  different  perfons,  for 
fpinning  cotton,  flax,  wool,  &c.  into  feveral  threads 
at  once,  about  20  or  30  years  back,  but  that  no  real 
advantage  had  been  derived  from  them  ;  and  that  an 
engine  was  condructed  in  1767,  by  one  Hargrave  of 
Blackwell  in  Lancaffiire,  which  would  at  once  fpin 
2D  or  30  threads  of.  cotton  into  yarn  for  the  luflian 
manufacture,  but  that  after  his  engine  had  been  de- 
ilroved  by  popular  tumults  in  Lancaffiire,  he  removed 
to  Nottingham,  where  for  a  while  he  praCtifrd  under 
a  patent  ;  but  an  affociation  being  formed  againtf  him, 
his  patent  was  rendered  null,  and  at  length  lie  died  in 
obfcurity  and  diilrefs ;  that  he,  Arkwright,  had  in¬ 
vented  certain  engines  for  (pinning  and  carding,  which 
had  taken  about  five  yea p  in  bringing  them  10  perfec¬ 
tion  j  and  after  i2,ocol.  had  been  expended  upon 
them,  they  had  neither  produced  advantage  or  profit 
either  to  him  or  his  partners.  As  it  mud  be  allowed, 
that  he  did  not  think  to  make  his  fcheme  to  bear  all 
at  once,  he  mud  certainly  be  confidered  a=  the  perfon 
who  after  many  others  had  been  unluccefsful,  engaged 
in  a  national  undertaking,  did  difplav  fo  much  fkill, 
perfcverance,  and  acfivily,  as  to  make  it  not  only  pro¬ 
ductive  of  value  to  himfelf,  but  likewife  to  the  nation  at 
large. 

It  appear^,  from  thefe  various  accounts,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  which  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was  engaged,  is 
of  he  greated  national  value  ;  that  from  his  various 
exertions,  lie  is  defirving  both  of  the  rtfpefl  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  'he  world ;  and,  that  although  hi'  family  is  en¬ 
riched,  the  benefits  which  the  nation  have  received  are. 
ineOima’olv  greater. 

On  the  2 2d  of  December,  1 786,  upon  prefenling 
an  addrefs  from  the  high  (heriff  and  hundred  of  Wirkf- 
worth,  he  was  knighted  by  his  prefent  majtfty,  and 


died  Augud  3.  1793,  at  his  works  at  Crumford,  in  Der-  Arles 
byffiire.  {Gen.  Biog.)  |j 

ARLES,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Arm. 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  formerly  Provence,  feated  on  'r~“ 
the  ead  fide  of  the  Rhone,  on  a  hill,  wliofe  declivity  is 
towards  the  north.  It  is  an  archbiffiop’s  fee  ;  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  antiquities  both  within  and  without 
the  city.  Thofe  of  which  any  remains  are  now  to  be 
feen  are  the  amphitheatre,  the  obelifk,  the  elyfian  fields, 
the  fepulchres,  columns  with  their  capitals,  buds,  pe- 
dedals,  aqutdufils,  with  fome  remains  of  the  capitol, 
and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  The  other  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  are  entirely  dedvoyed.  Under  the  amphitheatre, 
in  1651,  they  found  the  datue  of  Venus,  which  was 
worffiipped  by  this  city  ;  and  has  been  fince  carried  to 
the  cadle  of  Verfailles.  It  is  a  mafter-piece  which  will 
always  be  admired  by  connoiffeurs. 

The  amphitheatre  is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
pieces  of  antiquity.  It  was  built  by  the  Romans,  but 
the  time  is  unknown,  though  fome  fay  by  Julius  Caefar. 

It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  400  yards  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  the  front  is  34  yards  in  height.  The  middle, 
called  the  arena,  is  142  yards  wide  and  104  broad.  The 
porticoes  or  piazzas  are  three  dories,  built  with  dones  of 
a  prodigious  fize.  Each  of  them  confids  of  60  arches, 
which  dill  remain;  and  the  walls  are  of  furprifing  thick- 
nefs,  but  gone  to  decay. 

The  obelifk  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  to  be  fecn  in 
France.  It  feems  to  be  one  of  the  forty  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  fame  oriental  gra¬ 
nite  with  them.  They  are  generally  full  of  hieroglyphic 
characters;  but  this  is  quite  fmooth.  In  1675,  it  was 
found  in  a  private  garden  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  not 
far  from  the  Rhone.  It  confids  of  one  piece  ;  and  is  52 
feet  high,  and  7  in  diameter  at  the  bafe.  It  is  now  fup- 
ported  with  four  lions  made  of  bronze  ;  and  on  the  top 
a  blue  ball  is  placed,  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  over 
that  a  fun. 

The  Pagans  burying  place  called  the  Klyjian  Fields , 
is  without  the  city,  upon  an  agreeable  bill,  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  fird,  called  Moulaires ,  has  very  few 
tombs,  they  having  been  broken  to  build  the  walls  of 
gardens,  which  are  made  in  that  place.  The  fecond, 
called  E/ifcamp ,  contains  a  great  number.  Thofe  of  the 
Pagans  have  the  letters  D.  M.  which  fignify  Diis  Mam- 
bus.  Thofe  of  the  Cbridians  have  a  crofs.  Pieces  of 
coin  of  gold,  filver,  and  bronze,  are  found  here  ;  as  alfo 
urns,  lamps,  and  cups,  without  number. 

Here  is  a  royal  academy  of  fcience*,  confiding  of 
thirty  members,  who  mud  be  natives,  gentlemen,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  enjoys  the  fame  privileges 
as  that  at  Paris.  Arles  is  furrounded  with  marffiy  land, 
which  renders  the  air  full  of  vapours,  and  makes  it  not 
very  wholefome.  E.  Long.  4.  48.  N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

ARLEUX,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Cambrefis,  with  a  callle.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1645,  and  retaken  by  the  Allies  in  1711:  but  the 
French  got  poffeflion  again  the  fame  month.  E.  Long. 

3.  16.  N.  Lat.  59.  17. 

ARLON,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  for¬ 
merly  a  drong  place,  but  now  difmantled.  It  belongs  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long.  15.  50.  N.  Lat  49.  4. 

ARM,  a  part  of  the  human  body,  terminating  at  one 
end  in  the  ffioulder,  and  at  the  other  in  the  hand. 

Arm, 
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Arm  Arm,  among  fportfmen,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  when 
il  by  preding  down  his  head,  he  endeavours  to  defend 
Armada.  himfelf  againd  the  bit,  to  prevent  his  being  checked  by 
*  it.  The  remedy  is,  to  have  a  wooden  ball  covered  with 
velvet,  or  other  matter,  put  on  his  chaul,  which  will  fo 
prefs  him  between  the  jaw  bones  as  to  prevent  his  bring¬ 
ing  his  head  fo  near  his  bread. 

Arm,  in  Geography ,  is  ufed  for  the  branch  of  a  fea 
or  river.  Italy  and  Sicily  are  only  parted  by  an  arm  of 
the  fea.  St  George’s  arm  in  the  Mediterranean  is  the 
Thracian  Bofpborus. 

Arm  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  power.  The  feeular 
arm  is  the  lay  or  temporal  authority  of  a  feeular  judge  ; 
to  which  recourfe  is  had  for  the  execution  of  the  len- 
tences  paffed  by  ecclefiadical  judges. 

The  church  fheds  no  blood  :  even  the  judges  of  the 
inquifition,  after  they  have  found  the  perfon  guilty,  fur- 
render  him  to  the  feeular  arm.  The  council  of  An¬ 
tioch,  held  in  341,  decrees,  that  recourfe  be  had  to 
the  feeular  arm  to  reprefs  thofe  who  refufe  obedience 
to  the  church  :  for  feeular  arm,  they  here  ufe  exterior 
power. 

Arm,  in  refpedt  of  the  magnet.  A  loadilone  is  faid 
to  be  armed,  when  it  is  capped,  cafed,  or  fet  in  iron 
or  fieel,  in  order  to  make  it  take  up  the  greater 
•weight,  and  alfo  to  didinguilh  readily  its  poles.  See 

Magnetism. 

ARMACALES,  a  river  of  Babylon  (Abydenus)  ; 
called  Fo/fa  Regia ,  the  Royal  Trench  or  Cut  (Polybius)  ; 
the  Royal  River  (Ptolemy)  ;  Almarchur  (Pliny)  ; 
Naarmalcha,  (Ammian);  a  factitious  channel  or  cut, 
made  by  Nabuchodonofor,  and  a  horn  or  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  (Abydenus).  The  Euphrates  naturally  di¬ 
vides  into  two  channels,  one  palling  through  Babylon, 
the  other  through  Seleucia,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Tigris  ;  the  factitious  channel  between  thefe  two  is 
the  Royal  River ;  which  mixes  with  the  Tigris,  a 
great  deal  lower  down  than  Seleucia,  at  Apamea, 
(Ptolemy). 

ARMADA,  a  Spanilh  term,  fignifying  a  fleet  of 
men  of  war.  The  armada  which  attempted  to  invade 
England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  famous  in 
hiftory. 

This  armada,  to  which  the  Spaniards,  in  confidence 
of  fuccefs,  gave  the  name  of  Invincible ,  confided  of  150 
fhips,  moll  of  which  were  greatly  fuperior  in  flrength 
and  fize  to  any  that  had  been  feen  before.  It  had  on 
board  near  20,000  foldiers,  and  8000  failors,  befides 
2000  volunteers  of  the  mod  didinguidied  families  in 
Spain.  It  carried  2650  great  guns,  was  victualled  for 
half  a  year,  and  contained  fuch  a  quantity  of  military 
dores,  as  only  the  Spanilh  monarch,  enriched  by  the 
treafures  of  the  Indies  and  America,  could  fupply. 
The  troops  on  board  were  to  be  joined  by  34,000  more 
which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  aflembled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk.  For  tranfport- 
ing  thefe,  he  had,  with  incredible  labour,  provided  a 
great  number  of  flat-bottomed  veflels,  and  had  brought 
failors  to  navigate  them  from  the  towns  in  the  Baltic. 
Mod  of  thefe  veflels  had  been  built  at  Antwerp  ;  and 
as  he  durfl  not  venture  to  bring  them  from  thence  by 
fea  to  Nieuport,  led  they  Ihould  have  been  intercepted 
by  the  Dutch,  he  was  obliged  to  fend  them  along  the 
Scheldt  to  Ghent,  from  Ghent  to  Bruges  by  the  canal 
which  joins  thefe  towns,  and  from  Bruges  to  Nieuport 
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by  a  new  canal  which  he  dug  on  the  prefent  oecafion. 
This  laborious  undertaking,  in  which  feveral  thoufand 
workmen  had  been  employed,  was  already  finiflied,  and 
the  duke  now  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Spanilh  fleet  j 
hoping,  that  as  foon  as  it  Ihould  approach,  the  Dutch 
and  Englilh  fhips  which  cruifed  upon  the  coad  would 
retire  into  their  harbours. 

When  the  news  reached  England  that  this  mighty 
fleet  was  preparing  to  fail,  terror  anil  condernation 
univerfally  feized  the  inhabitants.  A  fleet  of  not  above 
30  Ihips  of  war,  and  thofe  very  fmall  in  companion, 
was  all  that  was  to  oppofe  it  by  fea.  All  the  com¬ 
mercial  towns  of  England,  however,  were  required  to 
furnidr  fhips  for  reinforcing  this  fmall  navy.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,  indead  of  fifteen  vtfl'els,  which  they 
were  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  dou¬ 
ble  the  number  \  and  the  gentry  and  nobility  equipped 
43  Drips  at  their  own  charge.  Lord  Howard  of  Ef¬ 
fingham  was  admiral  :  and  under  him  ferved  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Forbi (Iter,  all  of  them  renowned  as  fea- 
men  of  courage  and  capacity.  The  principal  fleet  was 
Rationed  at  Plymouth.  A  fmaller  fquadron,  confid¬ 
ing  of  40  veflels,  Englilh  and  Flemilli,  was  command¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Seymour,  (econd  fon  of  Protedlor  Somerfet, 
and  lay  off  Dunkirk  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of 
Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England  were  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy,  but  inferior  in  difeipline  and 
experience.  An  army  of  20, coo  men  was  difpofed  in 
different  bodies  along  the  fouth  coad,  with  orders  to 
retire  backwards  and  wade  the  country,  if  they  could 
not  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  landing  ;  22,000  foot 
and  1  coo  horfe,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Leicelter,  were  Rationed  at  Tilbury,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  capital  ;  and  the  principal  army,  confiding  of 
34,000  foot  and  2000  horfe,  commanded  by  Lord 
Hunfdon,  was  referved  for  guarding  the  queen’s  per¬ 
fon,  and  appointed  to  march  whitherfoever  the  enemy 
Ihould  appear.  Thefe  armies,  though  all  the  Spanilh 
forces  had  been  able  to  land,  would  poflibly  have  been 
fufficienl  to  protect  the  liberties  of  their  country.  But 
as  the  fate  of  England,  in  that  event,  mud  depend  on 
the  iffue  of  a  fingle  battle,  all  men  of  ferious  refledlion 
entertained  the  mod  awful  apprehenfions  of  the  fliock 
of  at  lead  50,000  veterans,  commanded  by  experienced 
officers,  under  fo  confummate  a  general  as  the  duke  of 
Parma.  The  queen  alone  was  undaunted.  She  iffhed 
all  her  orders  with  tranquillity,  animated  her  people  to  a 
Ready  refidance,  and  employed  every  refource  which 
either  her  domedic  fituation  or  her  foreign  alliances 
could  afford  her.  She  even  appeared  on  horfeback  irt 
the  camp  at  Tilbury  ;  and  riding  through  the  lines,  dif- 
covered  a  cheertul  and  animated  countenance,  exhorted 
the  foldiers  to  remember  their  duty  to  their  country  and 
their  religion,  and  profeffed  her  intention,  though  a  wo¬ 
man,  to  lead  them  herfelf  into  the  field  againd  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  rather  perifli  in  battle  than  furvive  the  ruin  and 
llavery  of  her  people.  “  I  know  (faid  (he,  intrepidly) 

I  have  but  the  weak  and  feeble  arm  of  a  woman  •,  but  I 
have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too  !” 
The  heroic  fpirit  of  Elizabeth  communicated  itfelf  to 
the  army,  and  every  man  refolved  to  die  rather  than 
defert  his  Ration. 

The  Spanilh  armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of 
May  }  but  its  failing  was  retarded  by  the  death  of  the 
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Armada,  marquis  of  Santa  Croce  the  admiral,  and  that  alfo  of  troops, 
the  vice-admiral  the  duke  of  Paliano.  The  command 
of  the  expedition  was  therefore  given  to  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  a  man  entirely  unexperienced  in  fea 
affairs.  This  promotion,  in  fome  mealure,  ferved  to 
fruftrate  the  defign,  which  was  alfo  rendered  lels  fuc- 
cefsful  by  fome  other  accidents.  Upon  leaving  the 
port  of  Lifbon,  the  armada  next  day  met  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  tempeft,  which  funk  fome  of  the  fmallel!  of  their 
(hipping,  and  obliged  the  fleet  to  put  back  into  the 
harbour.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  refitting,  they  put 
again  to  fea.  Being  deferied  by  Fleming,  a  Scotch 
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pirate,  who  was  roving  in  thofe  feas,  he  immediately 
failed  towards  the  Englilh  fleet,  and  informed  the  ad¬ 
miral  of  tbeir  approach.  Effingham  had  juft  lime  to 
get  out  of  port  when  he  faw  the  Spaniffi  armada  com¬ 
ing  full  fail  towards  him,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  and  llretching  the  diftance  of  feven  miles 
from  the  extremity  of  one  divifion  to  that  of  the  other. 
The  Englilh  admiral  conlideri.ig  that  the  Spaniards 
would  probably  be  much  fuperior  to  him  in  clofe  fight, 
by  reafon  of  the  fize  of  their  (hips  and  the  number  of 
their  troops,  wifely  refolved  to  content  himfelf  with 
haraffing  them  in  their  voyage,  and  with  watching  at¬ 
tentively  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  (forms,  crofs  winds,  and  fuch  like  fortuitous  ac¬ 
cidents.  It  was  not  long  before  he  difcerned  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  attacking  the  vice-admiral  Recal- 
do.  This  he  did  in  perfon  ;  and  on  that  occafion  dif- 
played  fo  much  dexterity  in  working  his  (hip,  and  in 
loading  and  firing  his  guns,  as  greatly  alarmed  the 
Spa  niards  for  the  late  of  the  vice-admiral.  From  that 
time  they  kept  much  clofer  to  one  another  ;  notwith- 
(landing  which,  the  Euglifn  on  the  fame  day  attacked 
one  of  the  largeft  galeaffes.  Other  Spanilh  (hips  came 
up  in  time  to  her  relief;  but  in  their  hurry  one  of  the 
principal  galleons,  which  had  a  great  part  of  the  trea- 
fure  on  board,  ran  foul  of  another  (hip,  and  had  one  of 
her  mails  broken.  In  confequence  of  this  misfortune 
(he  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  D  ake  ; 
who  on  the  fame  dav  took  another  capital  flop,  which 
had  been  accidentallv  fet  on  fire. 

Several  other  rencounters  happened,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  Englifh  proved  victorious,  through  the  great 
advantage  which  they  derived  from  the  lightnefs  of 
their  (hips,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  failors.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  in  that  age  did  not  fufficitntly  underlland  nau¬ 
tical  mechanics,  to  be  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
unufual  magnitude  of  their  (hips.  The  Englilh  fail¬ 
ed  round  them,  approached  or  retired,  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  that  filled  them  with  amazement,  and  did  in¬ 
finitely  greater  execution  with  their  cannon  ;  for  while 
every  (hot  of  theirs 'proved  effectual,  their  (hips  buf¬ 
fered  very  little  damage  from  the  enemy,  whofe  guns 
were  planted  too  high,  and  generally  fpent  their  force 
in  air. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  dill  continued  to  advance 
till  they  came  oppofite  to  Calais ;  there  the  duke  de 
Medina  having  ordered  them  to  call  anchor,  he  lent 
information  to  the  duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival,  and 
entreated  him  to  haften  the  embarkation  <  f  his  forces. 
Farnefe  accordingly  began  to  put  his  troops  on  board. 
But  at  the  fame  time  he  informed  Medina,  that,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  king’s  inftruftions,  the  veffels  which  he 
bad  prepared  were  proper  only  for  tranfporting  the 


but  were  utterly  unfit  for  fighting  ;  and  for 
this  reafon,  till  the  armada  were  brought  ltill  nearer, 
and  the  coaft  cleared  of  the  Dutch  lhips  which  had 
blocked  up  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  he 
could  not  ftir  from  his  prefent  ftatiun,  witiiout  expo- 
(ing  his  army  to  certain  ruin,  the  confequence  of 
which  would  probably  be  the  entire  lofs  of  the1  Nether¬ 
lands. 

In  compliance  with  this  requeft,  the  armada  was 
ordered  to  advance  ;  and  it  had  arrived  within  fight  of 
Dunkirk,  between  the  Englilh  fleet  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  fudden  calm  put 
a  ftop  to  all  its  motions.  In  this  lituation  the  three 
fleets  remained  for  one  whole  day.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  a  breeze  fprung  up  ;  and  Lord 
Howard  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  which  had  been 
happily  devifed  on  the  day  before.  Having  filled 
eight  lhips  with  pitch,  fulphur,  and  other  combufti- 
ble  materials,  he  fet  fire  to  them,  and  fent  them  be¬ 
fore  the  wind  again!!  the  different  divifions  of  the  Spa¬ 
nilh  fleet. 

When  the  Spaniards  beheld  thefe  (hips  in  flames  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  them,  it  brought  to  their  remem¬ 
brance  the  havock  which  had  been  made  by  the  fire 
lhips  employed  again!!  the  duke  of  Parma’s  bridge  at 
the  liege  of  Antwerp.  The  darknefs  of  the  night  in- 
creafed  the  terror  with  which  their  imaginations  were 
overwhelmed,  and  the  panic  flew  from  one  end  of  the 
fleet  to  the  other.  Each  crew,  anxious  only  for  their 
own  prefervation,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  efcape 
from  the  prefent  danger.  Some  of  them  took  time  to 
weigh  their  anchors,  but  others  cut  their  cables,  and 
fuffered  their  (hips  to  drive  with  blind  precipitation, 
without  conlidering  whether  they  did  not  thereby  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  a  greater  danger  than  that  which 
they  were  fo  folicitous  to  avoid.  In  this  confufion  the 
(hips  ran  foul  of  one  another  :  the  (hock  was  dreadful, 
and  feveral  of  them  received  fo  much  damage  as  to  be 
rendered  unfi  for  future  ufe. 

When  daylight  returned,  Lord  Howard  had  the 
fati-taclion  to  perceive  that  his  ftratagem  had  fully 
produced  the  defired  effeifl.  The  enemy  were  Hill  in 
ex:reme  dilorder,  and  their  flfps  widely  ftparated  and 
dilperfed.  His  fleet  had  lately  received  a  great  aug¬ 
mentation  by  the  lhips  fitted  out  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  by  thofe  under  Lord  Seymour,  who  had 
left  J ui! in  de  Naffau  as  alone  fufficient  to  guard  the 
coaft  of  Flanders.  Being  bravely  feconded  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other  officers,  he  made  liafte 
to  improve  the  advantage  which  was  now  prefented  to 
him,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  utmoft  impetuufitv  and  ardour. 
The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
lafted  till  fix  at  night.  The  Spaniards  difplayed  In 
every  rencounter  the  mod  intrepid  bravery  ;  but,  from 
the  caufes  already  mentioned,  they  did  very  little  exe¬ 
cution  againft  the  Englifti ;  while  many  of  their  own 
flrips  were  greatly  damaged,  and  twelve  of  the  largeft 
were  either  run  aground,  or  funk,  or  compelled  to  fur- 
render. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  purpofe  of  the  armada 
was  utterly  fruftrated.  The  Spanilli  admiral,  after 
many  unfuccefsful  rencounters,  prepared  therefore  to 
make  his  way  home  ;  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary 
to  hit  return  through  the  Channel,  he  refolved  to  take 
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Armada  tlie  circuit  of  the  ifland.  The  Englifti  fleet  followed 
||  him  for  fome  time  ;  and  had  not  their  ammunition 
Armagh.  £a]Jen  thort,  through  the  negligence  of  the  public  offi- 
—  ces  Jn  Applying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  armada  to 
furrender  at  difcretion.  Such  a  conclufion  of  that 
vain-glorious  enterprife  would  have  been  truly  illuftri- 
ous  to  the  Englifli,  but  the  event  was  fcarcely  lefs  fatal 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  armada  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  florm  in  pafling  the  Orkneys  ;  and  the  (hips, 
having  already  loft  their  anchors,  were  obliged  to  keep 
at  fea,  while  the  mariners,  unaccuftomed  to  hardfhips, 
and  unable  to  manage  fuch  unwieldy  veffels,  allowed 
them  to  drive  on  the  Weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  or  on 
the  coaft  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  miferably  wreck¬ 
ed.  Not  one  half  of  the  fleet  returned  to  Spain,  and 
a  ftill  fmaller  proportion  of  the  foldiers  and  feamen  ; 
yet  Philip,  whofe  command  of  temper  was  equal  to  his 
ambition,  received  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  the  news 
of  fo  humbling  a  difafter.  “  I  fent  my  fleet  (faid  he) 
to  combat  the- Englifti,  not  the  elements.  God  be 
praifed  that  the  calamity  is  not  greater!”  This  ca¬ 
lamity,  however,  was  fenfibly  felt  all  over  Spain,  and 
there  was  fcarcely  a  Angle  family  of  rank  in  the  king¬ 
dom  that  did  not  go  into  mourning  for  the  death  of 
fome  near  relation  ;  infomuch  that  Philip,  dreading  the 
effedl  which  this  univerfal  face  of  forrow  might  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  imitattd  the  con- 
du£l  of  the  Roman  fenate  after  the  battle  of  Cannte, 
and  publifhed  an  edift  to  abridge  the  time  of  public 
mourning. 

ARiVIADILLA,  in  Spanifh  America,  denotes  a 
fquadron  of  men  of  war,  to  the  number  of  Ax  or 
eight,  from  twenty-four  to  Afty  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
the  king  maintains,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  trading 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  both  in  time  of 
war  and  peace. 

The  veffels  of  this  armadilla  are  thofe  that  have  been 
fo  much  talked  of,  under  the  name  of  gunrda  cojlas. 
They  have  even  power  to  take  all  Spanith  merchant 
fliips  they  meet  with  on  the  coaft  that  have  not  licenfes 
from  the  king. 

The  South  fea  has  its  armadilla  as  well  as  the  North 
fea.  The  ordinary  abode  of  the  former  is  at  Calao, 
the  port  of  Lima;  that  of  the  latter  at  Carthagena. 

ARMADILLO,  in  'Zoology,  a  fvnonyme  of  the  da- 
fvpus.  See  Dasy pus,  Mammalia  Index. 

ARMAGEDDON,  a  place  Ipoken  of  in  the  Re¬ 
velation  (xvi.  16.),  which  literally  AgniAes  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Mageddon  or  Megiddo,  a  city  Atuated  in  the 
great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  where  King 
.Toliah  received  his  mortal  wound  in  the  battle  againft 
Necho  king  of  Egypt.  At  Armageddon,  the  three 
unclean  fpirits,  coming  out  of  the  dragon’s  mouth, 
(hall  gather  together  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  the  battle 
of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty  (Rev.  xvi.  13.  14.). 
The  word  armageddon,  according  to  Mr  Poole,  does 
not  Agnify  any  particular  place,  but  is  here  an  allufion, 
as  fome  think,  to  that  of  Megiddo,  mentioned  Judges 
v.  19.  where  Barak  overcame  Sifera  with  his  great 
army,  and  where  JoAah  was  flain  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30.). 
Others  tranflate  this  word,  the  mountain  of  the  gofpel, 
and  others,  the  mountain  of  apples  or  fruits. 

ARMAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded  by 
Louth  on  the  fouth  ;  Lough-Neagh,  on  the  north  ; 
Tyrone  and  Monaghan,  on  the  weft  ;  and  Down  in 


part  on  the  eaft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Armagh 
river  Newry.  It  is  in  length  32  miles,  in  breadth  73  ;  |]  * 

and  is  divided  into  flve  baronies,  containing  about  Armamaxi. 
170,620  acres.  Both  the  air  and  foil  are  good, 
efpecially  the  latter,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  richeft  in 
Ireland  ;  only  there  is  a  certain  trad!  in  it  called  the 
Femes,  that  is,  hilly  and  barren.  The  members  it  fends 
to  parliament  are  iix,  viz.  two  for  the  city  of  Armagh, 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  lor  the  borough  of  Charle- 
mont. 

Armagh,  Handing  near  the  river  Kalin,  gives  name 
to  the  county,  and  is  the  fee. of  the  primate  of  all  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick 
in  the  fifth  century  :  and  in  1142,  it  was  conftituted 
an  archbilhopric,  together  with  Dublin,  Cafliel,  and 
Tuarn,  by  Cardinal  Papyreo,  with  the  confent  of  the 
kings,  dukes,  bithops,  abbots,  and  ftates  of  Ireland. 

This  Papyreo  was  fent  into  Ireland  by  Pope  Eugenius, 
to  reform  the  abides  that  had  crept  into  the  church 
difeipline  of  that  country.  Here  was  anciently  a  fa¬ 
mous  monafterj  built  by  St  Columbo,  or  Columbanus, 
about  the  year  610.  The  cathedral  was  often  burnt, 
but  as  often  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  particularly  by 
Patrick  Scanlain,  about  1262.  His  fueceflor  Nicho¬ 
las,  foil  oi  Molifl'a,  beftdes  books,  rich  eccleflaftical  veft- 
ments,  and  other  things,  bellowed  on  it  an  annual  pen- 
Aon  of  twenty  marks.  He  appropriated  alfo  to  his  fee 
the  manor  of  Dromylkin.  He  died  the  icth  of  May, 

1303.  This  town  was  flrft  fubjtdled  to  the  Enghfh 
by  John  de  Courcv  ;  but  afterwards  entirely  deftroyed 
by  Tir  Oen,  or  O’Neal,  in  Oueen  Elizabeth’s  time. 
However,  it  was  afterwards  recovered,  rebuilt,  and  gar- 
rifoned  by  the  Englith. 

The  lee  of  Armagh  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books, 
by  an  extent  taken  anno  30th  Henry  VIII.  at  183!. 

17s.  5-fd.  Irifli  money  per  annum,  which  amounts  to 
1 8 7I.  18s.  c^-d.  the  difference  between  Irifli  and  Ster¬ 
ling  money  being  at  that  time  one  fourth.  But  by 
an  extent  returned  in  the  15th  of  James  I.  it  is  valued 
at  40c].  lierling  per  annum,  and  pays  fo  much  flrft 
fruits  to  this  day.  It  is  reputed  to  be  worth  annually 
8000I.  The  chapter  of  Armagh  is  compoled  of  flve 
dignitaries  and  four  prebendaries,  who  have  voices  in 
every  capitular  a£l.  The  dignitaries  are  thus  ranked, 
viz.  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  arch¬ 
deacon.  There  are  alfo  eight  vicars  choral,  and  an  qr- 
ganift,  attendant  on  the  fervice  of  the  cathedral.  The 
vicars  choral  were  anciently  fewer  ;  and  of  the  number 
only  one  prieft.  Primate  Marfli  added  another  prieft, 
but  without  incrcuflng  the  number  of  vicars.  In  the 
year  1 720,  Primate  Lind  fay  obtained  a  new  charter 
for  enlarging  the  number  of  the  faid  vicars  to  eight, 
and  laid  out  upwards  of  4000I,  on  a  purchafe,'  in  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  eftate  of  the  choir. 

ARMAGNAC,  formerly  a  province  of  Guienne  in 
France,  which  with  Gafcony  now  forms  the  department 
of  Gers,  is  55  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Garonne,  on  the  fouth 
by  Bigorre  and  Bearn,  on  the  weft  by  Gafcony,  and 
on  the  north  by  Condomoisand  Agenois  :  Auch  is  the 
capital  town.  It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  car¬ 
ries  on  a  conflderable  trade  in  brandy,  wool,  and  bon- 
chretin  pears,  which  are  excellent. 

ARMAMAXI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Scythian 
chariots  or  carriages,  compofed  of  two  wheels,  vari- 
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Aftnament  oufly  adorned  with  crowns,  (hields,  breadplates,  and 
(I  other  fpoi^s,  carried  in  proceffion  after  the  images  of 
Armenia,  ^he  gods  and  great  men. 

’  ARMAMENT,  a  large  body  of  forces,  raifed  and 

provided  with  the  furniture  of  war,  either  for  land  or 
fea  fervice. 

ARM  AT  UR  A,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
with  what  we  otherwife  call  armour. 

Armatura  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  ancient 
military  art,  for  a  kind  of  exercife,  performed  with 
miffive  weapons,  as  darts,  fpears,  arrows,  and  the  like. 
In  this  fenfe,  armatura  (lands  contradiftioguithed  from 
palaria  ;  the  latter  being  the  exercife  of  the  heavy¬ 
armed,  the  former  of  the  light-armed. 

The  armatura,  was  pra&ifed  with  great  diligence 
among  the  Romans  ;  they  had  their  campidoHores,  on 
purpofe  to  inftruCt  the  tyrones  or  young  foldiers  in  it. 
Under  it  were  included  the  throwing  of  the  fpear  or 
javelin,  (hooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  &.c. 

Armatura  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  fol¬ 
diers  who  were  light  armed- 

Armatura  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  the  fol¬ 
diers  in  the  emperor’s  retinue.  Of  thefe  we  find  two 
fchools,  mentioned  in  the  Natitia  Imperii,  called  the 
armatura  fenn''cs  and  armatura  juniores.  Their  com¬ 
mander  was  entitled  tnbunus  armalurarum. 

ARMED,  in  the  fea  language.  A  crofs  bar  (hot 
is  faid  to  be  armed,  when  fome  rope  yarn  or  the  like 
is  rolled  about  the  end  of  the  iron  bar,  which  runs 
through  the  (hot. 

Armed,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  tfhen  the  horns,  feet, 
beak,  or  talons,  of  any  brail  or  bird  of  prey,  are  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  reft  of  their  body. 

Armed  Ship,  a  veffel  occafionally  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  the  government  in  time  of  war,  and  em¬ 
ployed  to  guard  fome  particular  coad,  or  attend  on  a 
fleet.  She  is  therefore  armed  and  equipped  in  all  re- 
fpe&s  like  a  (flip  of  war,  and  commanded  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  navy,  who  has  the  rank  of  mailer  and  com¬ 
mander.  All  (hips  of  this  fort  are  upon  the  eflablilh- 
ment  of  the  king’?  (loops,  having  a  lieutenant,  mailer,' 
purfer,  furgeon,  &c. 

ARMENE,  or  ArmiNA,  anciently  a  hamlet  of  Pa- 
phlagonia,  (Pt'kmv).  The  inhabitants  encompaffcd 
it  with  a  wall,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  place, 
imagining  by  that  means  to  render  it  warmer.  But 
this  proving  ineffcflual,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  Armc- 
nen  rnuro  cin^ere,  ufed  to  exprefs  fome  egregious  folly. 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  anciently  divided 
into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Armenia  Major,  ac- 
*  cording  to  Strabo,  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Mount 

Taurus,  which  feparated  it  from  Mesopotamia  ;  on  the 
eaff,  by  the  two  Medias  •,  on  the  north  by  Iberia  and 
Albania,  or  rather  that  part  of  Mount  'Caucafus  which 
furrounds  them  both  ;  and  on  the  wt(l,  by  Armenia 
Minor,  or  the  mountains  Paryadrcs,  fome  Pontic  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  moll  confiderable  ci¬ 
ties  Were  Artaxata,  Tigranocerta,  and  Thtodofiopolis. 
—  Armenia  Minor  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Euphrates ;  on  the  fouth  by  Mount  Taurus,  which 
feparated  it  from  Cilicia  \  on  the  weft  and  north,  by  a 
long  chain  of  mountains,  called  in  different  places  Mons 
Scordifcus,  Amanus,  and  Antitaurus,  by  which  it  was 
feparated  from  Cappadocia. 

Whence  this  trafl  received  the  name  of  Armenia  is 
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not  determined.  The  Greeks  fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  call-  Armenia, 
ed  from  one  Armenus ,  who  attended  Jafon  in  the  Ar-  ~v 
gonautic  expedition,  and  afterwards  fettled  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Others,  transforming  Armenia  into  Aramia,  de¬ 
rive  its  name  from  Aram  the  fon  of  Shem,  or  from  one 
of  the  kings  of  Armenia  bearing  that  name.  Bochart 
imagines  it  to  be  a  contraction  or  compound  of  Aar , 
a  Hebrew  word  fignifying  a  “  mountain,”  and  Mini 
fignifying  “  metal,”  and  which  was  the  name  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

Herodotus  derives  the  ancient  Armenians  from  the 
Phrygians,  by  reafon  that  feveral  Phrygian  words  were 
crept  into  the  ancient  Armenian  language.  But  Strabo 
reckons  them  to  have  been  originally  Syrians,  which 
Bochart  looks  upon  to  be  the  mod  probable  opinion. 

Armenia  is  faid  to  have  been  very  early  advanced  to 
the  honour  of  a  kingdom.  Berofus  makes  one  Sytha 
the  fil'd  founder  of  this  monarchy,  whefe  fucceffor  Bar- 
danes,  he  fays,  was  driven  out  by  Ninus  king  of  Af- 
fyria.  Plutarch  mentions  one  Araxeskir.g  of  Armenia, 
who  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  being  affured  of  fuc- 
cefs  by  an  oracle,  provided  he  facrificed  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  caufed  the  two  daughters  of  one  Mieialcus,  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  his  court,  to  be  facrificed  in  their  dead, 
flattering  himfelf  that  he  thereby  complied  with  the 
oracle.  But  Miefalcus  did  not  fail  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  own  daughters  by  putting  the  king’s  two  daugh¬ 
ters  to  death,  and  purfued  himfelf  fo  clofely,  that  he 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Araxes, 
which  was  then  called  Helmut. 

The  Armenians  were  in  procefs  of  time  fubdued  by 
the  Medes,  to  whom  Aftyages  made  them  tributaries, 
but  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  kings ; 
but  on  the  diffolution  of  the  IN^edian  empire  by  Cyrus, 
the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
a  id  they  were  governed  by  Perfian  prefefls  or  lieute¬ 
nants.  On  the  dedruClion  of  the  Perfian  empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  Armenia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians  ;  to  whom  it  continued  fubjecl  till 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

This  prince  having  appointed  two  prefects,  called  Zcr- 
driades  and  Artaxias ,  to  govern  Armenia,  they  excit¬ 
ed  the  people  to  a  revolt,  and  caufed  themfelves  to  be 
proclaimed  kings  of  the  provinces  over  which  they  pre- 
fided.  Antiochus  being  then  very  young,  they  were 
attended  with  fuecefs  beyond  their  expectation  ;  which 
encouraged  them  to  attempt  the  enlargement  of  their 
territories.  Accordingly,  invading  the  neighbouring 
countries,  they  took  from  the  Medes  the  provinces  of 
Cafpiana,  Phaunitis,  and  Baforcpida  ;  from  the  Ibe¬ 
rians  Chorzcna  and  Gogowna  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Cyrus  $  from  the  Chalybes  and  Moffynaeci,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Pareneta  and  Herexena,  which  bordered  on 
Armenia  Minor. 

On  this  occafion,  the  above-mentioned  divifion  of 
the  kingdom  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor  firft  took 
place.  Artaxias  became  king  of  Armenia  Major  and 
Zadriades  of  Armenia  Minor  ;  and  this  didinClion  fub- 
fifts  even, at  this  day. 

By  whom  Artaxias  was  fucceedcd  is  not  known  ; 
neither  have  we  any  account  of  the  tranfaClions  of  his 
reign,  farther  than  that  Antiochus  led  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my  againft  him  and  Zadriades,  but  without  being  able 
to  recover  a  fingle  province.  Upon  this  he  concluded 
a  peace,  defigning  to  fall  upon  them  at  a  proper  op- 
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portunity  ;  but  tb€y  having  entered  into  alliance  with 
'  the  Romans,  by  that  means  fecured  themfelves  in  the 
pofleffion  of  their  kingdom.  After  this,  Artaxias  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ; 
but,  fomehow  or  other,  feems  to  have  been  reftored  to 
his  kingdom. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  a  chafm  in  the  Arme¬ 
nian  hiftory  for  jo  years  ;  during  which  all  Ave  know 
is,  that  Tigranes,  the  king’s  fon,  was  delivered  up  as 
an  hoftage  to  the  Parthians  ;  from  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Armenians  had  been  carrying  on  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  Avar  Avith  that  nation.  On  the  news  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  hoAvever,  the  Parthians  fet  the  young  king 
at  liberty,  having  firft  obliged  him  to  give  up  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  his  kingdom  by  way  of  ranfom. 

Tigranes  being  thus  rellored  to  his  father’s  king¬ 
dom,  was  prevailed  upon  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  Avith  Mithridates  Eupator 
again!!  the  Romans,  Avhofe  poAver  began  to  give  jea- 
loufy  to  all  the  princes  of  Afia.  One  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty  was,  that  Mithridates  Ihould  have  the  cities 
and  conquered  countries,  and  Tigranes  the  captives 
and  plunder.  In  confequence  of  this,  Tigranes  was 
to  invade  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  lately  been  obli¬ 
ged,  bv  a  decree  of  the  fenate  of  Rome,  to  give  up  to 
Ariobarzanes.  But  before  either  of  the  princes  took 
the  field,  a  marriage  Avas  folemnized  Avith  all  poflible 
magnificence  bet  ween  Tigranes  and  Cleopatra  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mithridates. 

Immediately  after  the  nuptials,  Tigranes  fet  out  on 
his  intended  expedition  ;  and  Ariobarzanes,  on  the  firft 
news  of  his  march,  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  fled  to 
Rome.  Thus  Tigranes,  without  fighting  a  llroke,  en¬ 
riched  himfelf  with  the  booty,  and  then  proclaimed 
Ariarathes,  Mithridates’s  fon,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to 
the  univerfal  fathfaftion  of  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syrians  being  harafled  with 
a  long  and  intefline  Avar  of  the  Seleucidse,  invited  Ti¬ 
granes  to  come  and  take  poffeflion  of  their  country  ; 

Avhich  he  accordingly  did,  and  kept  it  for  18  years, 
till  he  was  driven  out  by  Pompey,  and  Syria  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  prov’ince.  Encouraged  by 
this  fuccefs,  he  next  invaded  Armenia  Minor  ;  defeated 
and  killed  King  Artanes,  who  oppofed  him  with  a 
confiderable  army  ;  and  in  one  campaign  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  whole  kingdom.  From  Armenia  Minor 
he  marched  again!!  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  the  Adiabe- 
nians,  the  Aflyrians,  and  the  Gordians  carrying  all 
befure  him,  and  obliging  the  people  wherever  he  came 
to  acknowledge  him  fovereign.  From  this  fecond  ex¬ 
pedition  he  returned  home  loaded  with  booty,  which 
he  foon  after  increafed  by  the  fpoils  of  Cappadocia,  in¬ 
vading  that  kingdom  a  fecond  time  at  the  inftance  of 
Mithridates,  who  had  been  obliged  by  the  Romans  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  thence.  From  Cappadocia 
1  igranes,  befides  other  booty,  brought  back  into  Ar¬ 
menia  no  ferver  than  300,000  captives,  having  fur- 
rounded  the  country  with  his  numerous  forces  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  none  could  efcape.  Thefe,  together 
Avith  the  prifoners  he  had  taken  in  his  trvo  firft  expe¬ 
ditions,  he  employed  in  building  the  city  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  Avhich  they  afterwards  peopled. 

In  the  mean  time  Mithridates,  Avho  had  concluded  a 
peace  av it li  the  Romans  for  no  other  end  than  to  gain 
time,  fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  1  igranes,  inviting  him 
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to  enter  into  a  fecond  alliance  again!!  the  common  ene¬ 
my.  This  he  at  firft  declined  ;  but  in  the  end  Avas 
prevailed  upon  by  his  Avife  Cleopatra  to  fend  him  con¬ 
fiderable  fupplies,  though  he  never  came  heartily  into 
the  Avar,  not  caring  to  provoke  the  Romans,  who  on 
their  part  kept  fair  Avith  him,  taking  no  notice  for  the 
prefent  of  the  fupplies  he  had  fent  Mithridates.  That 
unfortunate  prince  being  foon  after  defeated  by  Lu- 
cullus,  was  forced  to  fly  for  fhelter  into  Armenia, 
Avhere  he  met  Avith  a  very  cold  reception  from  his  fon- 
in-lktv,  Avho  Avould  neither  fee  him,  treat  Avith  him, 
nor  oAvn  him  as  his  relation  ;  hoAvever,  he  promifed  to 
protedt  his  perfon,  and  alloAved  him  in  one  of  his 
cattles  a  princely  retinue,  and  a  table  fuitable  to  his 
former  condition. 

Though  this  total  ovrerthrow  of  Mithridates  might 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him  op- 
pofe  with  all  his  might  the  groAving  porver  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  he  foolilhly  left  them  to  finifh  their  conqueft  of 
Pontus,  while  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  nume¬ 
rous  army  again!!  the  Parthians,  Avith  a  defign  to  re¬ 
cover  from  them  the  dominions  they  had  formerly  ex¬ 
torted  from  him  before  they  fet  him  at  liberty.  Thefe 
he  eafily  retook  ;  and  not  fatisfied  Avith  what  formerly 
belonged  to  him,  he  added  to  them  all  Mefopotamia, 
the  countries  that  lay  about  Ninus  and  Arbela,  and  the 
fruitful  province  of  Mygdonia  ;  the  Parthians,  though 
at  that  time  a  mighty  people,  flying  everyAvhere  be¬ 
fore  him.  From  Mefopotamia  Tigranes  marched  into 
Syria  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  had  been  raifed  by  Cle¬ 
opatra,  lurnamed  Selene ;  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband  Antiochus  Pius,  reigned  jointly  Avith  her  fons 
in  that  part  of  Syria  Avhich  Tigranes  had  not  feized 
on.  The  malcontents  Avere  quickly  reduced  ;  and  the 
queen  herfelf  Avas  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  to  the 
caltle  of  Seleucia,  Avhere  !he  Avas  foon  after  put  to 
death  by  the  king’s  orders.  From  Syria  Tigranes  paf- 
ftd  into  Phoenicia,  Avhich  he  fubdued  either  entirely  or 
in  great  part,  fpreading  far  and  Avide  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  infornucb  that  all  the  princes  of  Afia,  except 
thofe  Avho  Avere  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  either  in 
perfon  or  by  their  deputies,  fubmitted  and  paid  homage 
to  the  conqueror. 

The  king,  having  iaoav  fubdued  all  Syria  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Egypt,  and  being  elated  with  a  long  courfe  of 
viclories  and  profperous  events,  began  to  look  upon 
himfelf  as  far  above  the  level  of  other  croAvned  heads. 
He  aflumed  the  title  of  King  of  tings,  and  had  many 
kings  Avaiting  upon  him  as  menial  fervants.  He  never 
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appeared  on  horleback  Avithout  the  attendance  of  four 
kings  drefled  in  livery,  Avho  ran  by  his  horfe ;  and 
Avhen  he  gave  anfAvers  to  the  nations  that  applied  to 
him,  the  ambafladors  flood  en  either  fide  the  throne 
Avith  their  hands  clafped  together,  that  attitude  being 
of  all  others  then  accounted  among  the  orientals  the 
greateft  acknoAvledgment  of  vaffalage  and  fervitude. 
In  the  mid!!  of  all  this  haughtinefs,  hoAvever,  he  was 
unexpe&td.y  vifited  by  an  ambaffador  from  Lucullus 
the  Roman  general,  Avho,  without  any  ceremony,  told 
him,  that  he  came  to  demand  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus,  Avho  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and, 
in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  to  declare  Avar  again!!  him.  Not- 
Avithftanding  his  high  opinion  of  himfelf,  Tigranes  re¬ 
turned  a  mild  anfAver  to  this  meflage :  in  which,  hoAv- 
ever,  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  father-in-laAV  •,  and 

being 
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Armenia,  being  highly  provoked  at  Lucullus  for  not  giving  him 
— v  1 1  J  the  title  of  King  of  kings  in  his  letter,  he  did  not  fo 
much  as  bellow  upon  him  the  title  of  general  in  his 
anfwer.  In  the  mean  time,  being  informed  that  Zar- 
bienus  king  of  the  Gordians  had  entered  into  a  private 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  put  him,  his  wife,  and 
children  to  death  •,  and  then,  returning  into  Armenia, 
received  with  the  greateft  pomp  imaginable  his  father- 
in-law  Mithridates,  whom  till  that  time  he  had  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  prefence,  though  he  had  refided  a  year 
and  eight  months  in  his  dominions.  They  had  feveral 
private  conferences  •,  and  at  lalt  Mithridates  was  fent 
back  to  Pontus  with  10,000  horfe,  to  raife  there  what 
diflurbances  he  could. 

Lucullus,  on  the  other  hand,  hearing  the  king’s  re- 
folution  to  protect  Mithridates,  immediately  began  his 
march  for  Armenia,  at  the  head  of  only  two  legions 
of  foot  and  3000  horfe,  having  left  6000  men  in  Pon¬ 
tus  to  keep  that  country  quiet.  Having  palled  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  without  oppofition,  he  detached  two  parties  ; 
one  to  beliege  a  city  where  he  heard  that  Tigranes’s 
treafure  and  concubines  were  kept  j  and  the  other,  un¬ 
der  Sextilius,  to  block  up  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to 
draw  the  king  to  a  battle.  Rut  Tigranes,  after  having 
put  to  death  the  fcout  that  brought  him  the  firft  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  made  towards 
Mount  Taurus,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  place 
of  the  general  rendezvous.  The  Roman  general  then 
defpatched  Mursena  in  purfuit  of  the  king  5  wlfo,  having 
overtaken  him  in  a  narrow  pafs,  defeated  him,  and, 
befides  all  the  baggage,  carried  off  a  great  many  pri- 
foners,  the  king  himfelf  having  fled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Ikirmilh.  After  this,’  he  fent  out  feveral  parties  to 
fcour  the  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  innumerable 
forces  of  Tigranes  from  joining  into  one  body.  1  his, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  efftfl  •,  Tigranes  was  join¬ 
ed  by  fuch  numbers  of  Gordians,  Medes,  Adiabenians, 
Albanians,  Iberians,  &c.  that,  before  he  left  Mount 
Taurus,  his  army  confided,  according  to  Plutarch,  of 
150,000  foot  armed  cap  a-pee,  35,000  pioneers,  20,000 
archers  and  (linger*,  and  55,000  horfe. 

Lucullus  was  fo  far  from  being  difmayed  at  this 
formidable  army,  that  the  only  fear  he  had  was  left 
the  king  (liould  follow  the  advice  of  Mithridates,  which 
was,  not  to  engage,  the  Romans,  but,  by  ravaging  the 
country,  diftrefs  them  for  want  of  provifions.  In  or¬ 
der  to  draw  him  to  a  battle,  therefore,  he  formed  the 
fiege  of  Tigranocerta,  imagining  that  Tigranes  would 
never  fuffer  that  fine  city  to  be  taken  without  making 
an  attempt  to  relieve  it.  The  event  fully  anfwered  his 
expectations  :  Tigranes  having  called  a  council  of  war, 
it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  attack  the  Romans  ;  and 
Taxilis,  whom  Mithridates  fent  to  diffuade  the  king 
from  venturing  a  battle,  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
head  on  account  of  the  advice  he  gave.  The  Roman 
general  finding  Tigranes  difpofed  to  come  to  an  en¬ 
gagement,  left  Muraena  with  6000  men  to  carry  on 
the  fiege,  while  he  himfelf  marched  againft  the  king’s 
vaft  army  with  only  10,000  men  according  to  fome, 
and  the  higheft  computations  make  them  no  more  than 
18,000.  The  Romans  were  at  firft  greatly  diftiearten- 
ed  ;  but  being  encouraged  by  Lucullus,  they  imme¬ 
diately  broke  the  Armenian  army,  who  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight  almoft  at  the  firft  onfet.  The  Romans 
purfued  them  till  night,  making  a  mod  terrible  Daugh¬ 


ter.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  of  the  Armenians,  Armctva. 
100,000  foot  were  killed,  and  that  very  few  ot  the  ca-  '  ”"v 
valry  efcaped  5  whereas  of  the  Romans  only  five  men 
were  killed  and  100  wounded.  Antiochus  the  philofo- 
pher  mentioning  this  battle,  fays,  that  the  lun  never  be¬ 
held  the  like  :  and  Livy,  that  the  Romans  never  fought 
to  fuch  a  difadvantage  ;  the  conquerors  not  amounting 
to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  conquered.  Tigranes  in 
his  flight  having  met  with  his  fon  in  as  forlorn  a  con¬ 
dition  as  himfelf,  refigned  to  him  his  royal  robes  and 
diadem,  defiring  him  to  ftiitt  for  himfelf  and  fave  thofe 
royal  enfigns.  The  young  prince  delivered  them  to  a 
trufty  friend,  who,  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  con- 
figned  them  to  Lucullus. 

While  the  king  was  making  his  efcape  after  this  ter¬ 
rible  overthrow,  lie  was  met  by  Mithridates,  who  was 
marching  to  his  afliftance  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
army.  The  king  of  Pontus  cheered  up  his  fon-in-law 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue 
the  war  :  advifing  him,  inftead  of  truitlefsly  bewailing 
the  prefent  difafter,  to  rally  his  troops,  raile  new  fup- 
plies,  and  renew  the  war,  not  queftioning  but  that  in 
another  campaign  he  might  repair  all  the  Ioffes  he  had 
fuftained  :  but  while  the  two  kings  Avere  confulting  up¬ 
on  thefe  matters,  Lucullus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Ti¬ 
granocerta.  From  this  city  he  marched  into  the  fmall 
kingdom  of  Gordyene,  where  he  celebrated,  with  the 
ulmoft  pomp,  the  obfequies  of  King  Zarbienus,  whom 
Tigranes  had  put  to  death,  lighting  the  funeral  pile 
with  his  own  hand.  In  this  kingdom,  befides  immenfe 
fums  of  gold  and  filver,  he  met  with  fuch  ftore  of  pro¬ 
vifions  as  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the.  war  without  put¬ 
ting  the  republic  to  any  charge. 

The  two  kings,  having  levied  new  forces,  appointed 
their  troops  to  rendezvous  in  the  fpacious  plains  on  the 
other  fide  of  Mount  Taurus  5  whereupon  Lucullus 
leaving  Gordyene,  and  palling  by  Mount  Taurus,  en¬ 
camped  clofe  by  the  enemy.  Several  Ikirmilhes  hap¬ 
pened  for  fome  time  between  the  two  armies  without 
any  confiderable  advantage  ;  but  Lucullus  could  by 
no  means  draw  them  to  a  general  engagement.  Upon 
this  he  decamped,  as  if  he  defigned  to  march  to  Ar- 
taxata  and  lay  fiege  to  that  place,  where  Tigranes 
had  left  his  wife  and  children,  with  great  part  of  his 
treafures.  He  had  fcarce  formed  his  camp  when  the 
enemy  appeared,  and  fat  down  clofe  by  him.  Lu¬ 
cullus  did  not  allow  them  to  fortify  their  camp,  but 
immediately  attacked  them,  and  having  put  them  to 
flight  after  a  faint  refiftance,  purfued  them  all  night 
with  great  (laughter,  took  mod  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  prifoners,  and  returned  the  next  day  loaded  with 
booty. 

The  Roman  foldiers  now,  finding  the  cold  very  fe- 
vere,  though  it  was  no  later  in  the  year  than  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  requefted  their  general  to  allow  them 
to  retire  into  winter  quarters.  This  requeft  he  rejefl- 
ed  with  indignation  ;  upon  which  they  mutinied.  Lu¬ 
cullus  did  all  he  could  to  perfuade  them  to  continue  in 
their  duty  ;  and  prevailed  fo  far  that  they  confented  to 
lay  fiege  to  Nifibis  in  hopes  of  booty.  This  place 
they  took  :  and  Lucullus,  to  the  great  fatisfaflion  of 
his  troops,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  there.  The 
next  year,  however,  his  forces  again  mutinied,  accu- 
fing  him  of  amafling  immenfe  wealth  for  himfelf  j  and 
throwing  their  empty  purfes  at  his  feet,  told  him,  that 
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Armenia.  a$  he  enriched  himfelf  alone,  he  might  carry  on  the 
— — v~~ -  war  by  himfelf.  He  endeavoured  to  appeafe  them  as 
much  as  poffi’ole  ;  but  the  fedition  being  fomented  by 
a  party  who  favoured  Pompey  the  Great,  at  that  time 
afuiring  to  the  command  of  Lucullus’s  army,  the  latter 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  lit  Hill  and  fee  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes  overrun  Cappadocia,  and  recover  all  Ar¬ 
menia  and  great  part  of  Pontu'.  They  would  have 
gained  much  greater  advantages,  had  not  a  fon  of  Ti¬ 
granes  taken  arms  againft  his  father,  and  obliged  him 
to  divide  his  troops.  The  father  and  fon  coming  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  forced  to 
fave  himfelf  in  Parlhia,  where  he  perfuaded  Phraates, 
king  of  that  country,  to  aflift  him  with  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my  againft  his  father.  Phraates  having  laid  liege  to 
Artaxata,  Tigrants  the  elder  was  obliged  to  hide  him¬ 
felf  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  his  kingdom  •,  up¬ 
on  which  the  king  of  Parthia  returned  home.  Of  this 
Tigranes  the  father  being  apprifed,  he  immediately 
abandoned  the  faftneffes  of  the  mountains;  and  falling 
upon  his  fon  at  Artaxata,  difperfed  the  rebels  with 
great  daughter  ;  and  entered  his  metropolis  in  triumph. 
Tigranes  the  fon  firft  tied  to  Mithridates  ;  but  finding 
him  reduced  to  great  ftraits,  having  been  overcome  a 
few  days  before,  with  the  lofs  of  40,000  men,  by 
Pompey,  he  went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  led  them 
into  Armenia  againft  his  father  as  an  ally  of  Mithri¬ 
dates. 

Tigranes,  being  now  quite  difpirited,  and  unable  to 
make  head  againft  the  Romans,  refolved  at  once  to 
fubmit.  Accordingly  he  waited  on  Pompey  in  his 
camp,  and  having  delivered  his  fword  to  two  liftors, 
proftrated  himfelf  before  him,  and  laid  his  diadem  at 
bis  feet.  Pompey,  however,  gave  him  a  gracious  re¬ 
ception,  reftored  him  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  but 
fined  him  of  6;oo  talents  for  making  war  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  without  caufe.  As  the  king  had  appealed 
to  the  Roman  general  for  juftice  againft  his  fon,  Pom¬ 
pey  heard  both  parties  the  next  day,  and  made  the  fon 
governor  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene  ;  but  the  treafures 
that  were  kept  in  the  latter  he  adjudged  to  his  father, 
becaufe  without  them  he  could  not  pay  the  fine.  The 
fon,  being  thus  difappointed,  endeavoured  firft  to  make 
his  efcape,  and  afterwards,  by  private  meffengers,  foli- 
cited  the  inhabitants  not  to  deliver  up  the  treafures  to 
his  father.  This  being  taken  very  much  amifs  by 
Pompey,  he  caufed  him  to  be  kept  in  irons  ;  and  even 
then  he  found  means  to  ftir  up  Phraates  king  of  Par¬ 
thia,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  to  form  a  confpiracy  againft  his  father’s  life  ; 
whereupon  Pompey  fent  him  in  chains  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  kept  prifoner  in  the  houfe  of  L.  Flavius  a  fena- 
tor,  till  the  tribunefhip  of  P.  Clodius,  who,  being 
bribed  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  fet  him  at  liberty 
in  fpite  of  Pompey  and  the  fenate. 

Tigranes  being  now  thoroughly  humbled,  willingly 
yielded  to  the  Romans,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
that  part  of  Phoenicia  which  he  poffeffed,  contenting 
himfelf  with  his  paternal  kingdom  ;  and  not  only  paid 
the  fine  laid  upon  him,  but  made  large  prefents  to 
Pompey,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  army,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  title  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a  war  with  Phra¬ 
ates  king  of  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  overcome,  and 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  had  not  a 
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peace  been  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Pompey.  Armen:*. 
He  ever  after  cultivated  a  ftridi  friendftiip  with  the  Ro-  v— — 
mans  ;  infomuch  that  he  not  only  refufed  to  receive  Mi¬ 
thridates,  who  fled  to  him  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Pompey  near  Mount  Stella,  but  even  offered  a  reward 
of  100  talents  to  any  one  that  would  put  him  to  death. 

His  fecond  fon  alio,  by  name  Sariafter,  toek  up  arms 
againft  him  ;  but  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Romans,  that 
rebellion  was  foon  quelled.  He  died  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Artuafdes, 
called  by  Jofephus  Artabazes,  by  Orofius  Artabar.es, 
and  by  others  Artoadifes. 

From  this  time  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  Armenia  wa9 
governed  by  its  own  kings  ;  but  as  they  were  plainly 
vaffals  to  the  Romans,  though  they  did  not  take  that 
title  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  their  hiftory 
falls  to  be  confidered  under  that  of  the  Romans. 

By  Trajan  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  Major  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  ;  but  it  foon 
recovered  its  liberty,  and  was  again  governed  by  its 
own  kings  in  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and 
his  fucceffor,  to  whom  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  feu¬ 
datories.  In  the  reign  of  Juftin  II.  the  Saracens  fub- 
dued  and  held  it  till  the  irruption  of  the  Turks,  who 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  this  kingdom,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Turccmama.  The  Turks,  after  the  reduflion 
of  Armenia,  invaded  Perfia,  and  other  countries  fub- 
jeift  to  the  emperors  of  the  eaft  ;  which  gave  the  Ar¬ 
menians  an  opportunity  of  {hakiog  off  the  Turkifli 
yoke,  and  fetting  up  kings  of  their  own,  by  whom 
they  were  governed  till  the  country  was  again  fubdued 
by  Occadan,  or,  as  forne  ftyle  him  Heccata,  the  fon 
of  Cingis,  and  firft  cham  of  the  Tartars.  Neither  was 
the  conqueft  of  Armenia  by  the  Tartars  fo  abfolute  as 
to  extirpate  the  race  of  their  kings  :  feeing  we  read  of 
Haithon,  furnamed  the  Armenian ,  reigning  fome  time 
after,  and  going  in  perfon  to  treat  with  Mungo,  the 
great  cham  of  Tarlary,  of  the  concerns  of  his  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  in  our  clwonicles  we  find  mention  madcof 
Leo  king  of  Armenia,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
came  into  England  to  fue  for  aid  againft  the  Turks, 
by  whom  he  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom.  In  the 
year  1472  of  the  Chriftian  era,  Uffan  Caffanes  king  of 
Armenia  fuccteding  to  the  crown  of  Perfia,  made  Ar¬ 
menia  a  province  of  that  empire  ;  in  which  ftate  it  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  fubdued  by  Se¬ 
lim  II.  and  made  a  province  of  the  Turkilh  empire. 

Some  fay  that  Selim  I.  reduced  it  on  his  return  from 
Perfia,  where  he  had  gained  a  complete  viflory  over 
the  great  Soplii  Ifmael.  But  Sanfovin  allures  us,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Selim  I.  who  died  in  1520,  botli  the 
Leffer  and  Greater  Armenia  had  their  own  kings  ;  and 
adds,  that  Selim  caufed  the  head  of  the  king  of  the 
Leffer  Armenia  to  be  cut  off  and  fent  to  Venice  as  a 
mark  of  his  victory.  We  read  nowhere  elfe  of  any 
kings  of  Armenia  after  it  became  a  province  of  Perfia. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Turkifli  annals  cited  by  Calvifius 
inform  us,  that  Selim  II.  conquered  Armenia  in  1552, 
fince  which  time  it  has  ever  continued  fubjeft  to  the 
Turks,  except  the  eaftern  part,  which  the  Perfians  are 
mafters  of  to  this  day. 

Concerning  Armenia  Minor,  we  find  very  little  re¬ 
corded,  except  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
what  falls  under  the  Roman  hiftory.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Vefpafian,  continued  fo  till  the 
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Armenia,  divifion  of  the  empire,  when  it  was  fubjedled  to  the 
‘i  y- 1  ■ 1  emperors  of  the  eaft  ;  and,  on  the  decline  of  their 
power,  was  fubdued  firft  by  the  Perfians,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Turks,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Genech, 
and  have  kept  it  ever  fince. 

This  country  is  dill  divided  into  the  Great  and  Small. 
Great  Armenia  comprehends  what  is  now  called  Tur¬ 
comans.  It  has  Georgia  on  the  north,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  high  mountains  •,  the  river  Euphrates 
on  the  weft  ;  Diarbeker,  Curdiftan,  and  Aderbijan, 
on  the  fouth  j  and  Shirvan  on  the  eaft.  The  chief 
towns  in  that  part  of  Armenia  belonging  to  Turkey 
are  Arzum  the  capital,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  a  large  city  and  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  cara¬ 
vans  betwixt  Turkey  and  Perfia  ;  Kara,  a  ftrong  city, 
head  of  the  government  of  the  fame  name  ;  Bayazid,  a 
republic  of  Curds,  near  Mount  Ararat  :  Baha,  another 
republic  of  the  fame  •,  and  Van  or  Wan,  on  the  lake 
Van,  the  head  of  a  government  of  the  fame  name  j 
with  other  towns  of  lefs  note.  That  part  of  Armenia 
fubjefl  to  Perfia  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  province  of 
Aran,  in  which  are  feveral  fine  towns  ;  as,  Erivan  or 
Rivan,  the  capital  of  the  whole  ;  Ganjals,  one  of  the 
fineft  cities  in  Perfia,  in  the  north  of  the  province, 
near  the  Kur  •,  Kapan,  on  the  fouth  fide,  near  the  A- 
ras  •,  befides  Nakfivan,  Aftabad  Julfa,  Ordabad,  Bay- 
lakan  or  Pilkan  on  the  Aras ;  Berdah  and  Shilkah  on 
the  Kur. 

The  country  in  general  is  full  of  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys,  lakes  and  rivers  ;  particularly  the  country  about 
the  Three  Churches,  near  Erivan,  is  admirably  fine,  be¬ 
ing  full  of  rivulets,  which  render  it  extremely  fruitful. 
Befides  great  quantities  of  all  forts  of  grain,  here  are 
fields  of  a  prodigious  extent  covered  with  tobacco  : 
but  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  place,  though  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  the  terreftrial  paradife  :  for  it  all  came 
originally  from  America.  The  reft  of  the  country  pro¬ 
duces*  rice,  cotton,  flax,  melons,  and  grapes  :  in  (hort, 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  olives  5  which  is  by  fome 
thought  to  prove  that  the  ark  could  not  reft  on  Mount 
Ararat,  becaufe  the  dove  brought  an  olive  branch  in 
her  mouth,  and  this  tree  never  leaves  a  place  where  it 
once  grew.  It  feems,  however,  to  have  been  otherwife 
anciently  ;  for  Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  olive  grew  in 
Gogarene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  T  hey  get  oil  to 
burn  from  the  ricinu',  and  ufe  linfeed  oil  in  the  kitchen. 
The  water  melons  are  as  cool  as  ice  in  the  hotteft  day, 
and  melt  in  the  mouth  ;  the  beft  are  produced  in  the 
fait  lands,  near  the  Three  Churches  and  the.  river 
Aras.  After  rain,  the  fea  fait  lies  in  cryftals  upon  the 
fields,  and  even  crackles  under  the  feet.  About  ten 
miles  from  the  Three  Churches,  in  the  road  to  Tef- 
lis,  there  are  pits  or  quarries  of  fuffil  fait,  which  yield 
enough  to  fupply  all  Perfia,  without  being  exhaufted  : 
they  cut  it  into  large  pieces  like  ftone,  and  each  buf¬ 
falo  carries  two  of  them  ;  the  mountain  from  whence 
it  is  dug  is  nothing  but  a  mafs  of  fait,  which  appears 
like  a  rock  of  filver  when  the  fun  (hint's  on  the  places 
not  covered  with  earth. 

This  country  has  been  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
cold  from  the  remoteft  antiquity  ;  Sir  John  Chardin 
tells  us,  that  he  found  ice  in  the  rivulets  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  even  of  the  month  of  July.  In  many  places,  alfo, 
if  they  had  not  the  convenience  of  watering  their 
grounds,  they  would  be  almoft  entirely  barren. 


The  Armenians  are  an  honeft,  civil,  polite  people,  Armenia, 
fcarce  troubling  themfelves  about  any  thing  elfe  but 1 
trade,  which  they  carry  on  in  moil  parts  of  the  world, 
by  which  means  they  have  fpread  themfelves  over  the 
eaft,  and  alfo  a  great  part  of  Europe  j  and  wherever 
they  come,  commerce  is  carried  on  with  fpirit  and  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  the  Chriftian,  of 
the  Eutychian  fe£l  j  that  is,  they  own  but  one  nature 
in  Jefus  Chrift  j  and  when  they  fpeak  of  the  hypoftati- 
cal  union,  that  he  is  perfefl  God  and  perfect  man  with¬ 
out  mixture.  Th'ey  have  a  high  efteem  for  a  book  they 
call  the  Little  Gofpe/,  which  treats  of  the  infancy  of 
Jefus,  and  fays  that  the  Virgin  Mary  being  pregnant, 
her  filler  Salome  accufed  her  of  having  proftituted  her- 
felf ;  to  which  the  Virgin  anfwered,  that  (he  needed 
only  to  lay  her  hand  on  her  belly,  and  fhe  would  know 
how  fhe  came  to  be  with  child  :  this  Salome  accord¬ 
ingly  did,  and  fire  came  out  of  her  belly,  which  con¬ 
firmed  the  half  of  her  arm  ;  upon  which  fhe  acknow¬ 
ledged  her  fault,  and  drew  it  back  ;  after  which  it  was 
healed  by  putting  it  to  the  fame  place. 

The  Armenian  clergy  confift  of  patriarchs,  arch- 
bifhops,  dodtors,  fecular  priefts,  and  monks.  The  fe- 
cular  priefts  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  fecond  time  -7 
and  therefore  they  take  care  to  choofe  young  healthy 
wives  ;  they  maintain  themfelves  and  families  by  fol¬ 
lowing  fome  occupation,  infomuch  that  they  have 
hardly  time  to  perform  their  ecclefiaftical  functions  :  * 

they  lie  in  the  churches  on  the  vigils  of  thofe  days  they 
are  obliged  to  officiate. 

The  Armenian  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St  Bafil  j 
and  every  Wednefday  and  Friday  they  eat  neither  filli, 
nor  eggs,  nor  oil,  nor  any  thing  made  of  milk,  and 
during  Lent  they  live  upon  nothing  but  roots  ;  they 
are,  allowed  wine  only  on  the  Saturday  in  the  Holy 
Week,  and  meat  on  the  Eafter  Sunday.  Befides  the 
great  Lent  they  have  four  others  of  eight  days  each, 
which  are  inftituted  to  prepare  for  the  four  great  fefti- 
vals,  of  the  Nativity,  the  Afcenfion,  the  Annunciation, 
and  of  St  George  j  in  which  times  they  muft  not  fo 
much  as  fpeak  of  eggs,  fifti,  oil,  or  butter. 

The  Armenians  have  feven  facraments  ;  baptifm,  . 
confirmation,  penance,  the  eucharift,  extreme  undlion, 
orders,  ar.d  matrimony.  In  baptifm,  the  child  is  plun¬ 
ged  three  times  into  the  water,  and  the  fame  form  of 
words  that  is  ufed  with  us  is  repeated  every  time  ;  the 
pried  then  puts  a  fmall  cord  made  with  filk  and  cotton 
on  the  neck  of  the  infant,  and  anoints  his  forehead,  chin, 
ftomach,  armpits,  hands,  and  feet,  making  the  fign  of 
the  crofs  on  each  part.  When  the  child  is  baptized, 
he  is  carried  home  by  the  godfather  with  the  found  of 
drums  and  trumpets.  The  women  do  not  go  to  church 
till  40  days  after  their  delivery  ;  and  they  obferve  many 
Jewifh  cuftoms. 

At  the  communion,  to  which  infants  of  two  or  three 
months  old  are  admitted,  the  priefts  give  a  piece  of  the 
confecrated  hoft  foaked  in  the  confecrated  wine.  The 
elements  are  covered  with  a  great  veil,  and  placed  in  a 
cupboard  near  the  altar,  on  the  fide  of  the  gofpels. 

When  the  prieft  takes  the  chalice  and  patin,  he  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  deacons  and  fubdeacons,  with  flambeaux 
and  plates  of  copper  furniftied  with  bells  :  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  cenler  before  him,  he  goes  in  proctffion 
round  the  fanftuary  :  he  then  fets  them  on  the  altar, 

pronounce* 
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Armenia  pronounces  the  ■words  of  confecration,  and  turns  him- 
II  felf  to  the  people,  who  fall  down,  kifs  the  earth,  and 
Arimllary.  kcat  tiiejr  breafts  j  then,  after  taking  it  himfelf,  he 
v  diftributes  the  holt  foaked  in  wine  to  the  people. 

The  Armenians  feem  to  place  the  chief  part  of  their 
religion  in  fadings  and  abftinences  :  and  among  the 
clergy,  the  higher  the  degree  the  lower  they  mud  live; 
infomuch  that  it  is  faid  the  archbithops  live  on  nothing 
but  pulfe.  They  confecrate  holy  water  but  once 
a-year  ;  at  which  time  every  one  fills  a  pot  and  carries 
it  home,  which  brings  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
church. 

ARMENIACA.  See  Prunus. 

ARMENIAN,  fomething  belonging  to  or  produced 
in  Armenia  :  thus  we  fay,  Armenian  bote ,  Armenian 
ft  one,  &c.  See  Bole,  and  Ar  MENUS  Lapis. 

ARMENTIERS,  a  fmall  handfome  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  county  of  Flanders,  and  diftrifl 
of  Ypres.  It  was  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1667,  who 
difmantled  it;  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Lis.  E.  Long.  3.  3.  N.  Lat. 
5°.  40. 

ARMENUS  lapis,  Armenian  Jlone ,  in  Natural 
Hiflorij ,  a  mineral  fubftance,  which  is  but  improperly 
called  a Jione ;  being  no  other  than  an  ochreous  earth, 
and  properly  called  blue  ochre.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
fubftance  in  painting,  being  a  bright  and  lively  blue. 
It  was  in  fo  high  edeem  as  a  paint  among  the  ancients, 
that  counterfeits  were  continually  attempted  to  ferve 
in  its  place.  Theophradus  had  recorded  it  as  a  thing 
judged  worthy  a  place  in  the  Egyptian  ansals,  which 
of  their  kings  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  fadli- 
tious  kind  ;  and  he  tells  us  the  genuine  native  fub¬ 
ftance  was  a  thing  of  that  value,  that  prefents  were 
made  of  it  to  great  perfons,  and  that  the  Phoenicians 
paid  their  tribute  in  it. — It  is  a  very  beautiful  earth, 
of  an  even  and  regular  texture ;  and  of  a  fine  blue, 
fometimes  deeper,  fometimes  paler,  and  frequently  mix¬ 
ed  with  green.  It  is  foft,  tender,  and  light  ;  of  an 
even,  but  fomewhat  dudy  furface  ;  it  adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue,  and  is  dry,  but  not  hardi  to  the  touch. 
It  eafily  breaks  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  dain 
the  hands.  It  is  of  a  brackilh  difagreeable  tafte,  and 
does  not  ferment  with  acids.  It  is  a  very  fcarce  foftil; 
but  is  found  very  pure,  though  but  in  fmall  quantities, 
in  the  mines  at  Goffelaer  in  Saxony.  It  is  frequently 
found  fpotted  with  green,  and  fometimes  with  black; 
and  very  often  is  mixed  among  the  green  ochre,  called 
berggruen  by  the  Germans,  which  has  thence  been  er- 
roneoufly  called  by  its  name.  See  further  the  article 
Bice. 

ARMIERS,  a  town  of  Hainault,  in  the  French  Ne¬ 
therlands,  feated  on  the  river  Sambre.  E.  Long.  3.  45. 
N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

ARM  I G  Eli,  a  title  of  dignity,  belonging  to  fuch 
gentlemen  as  bear  arms ;  and  thefe  are  either  by  cour- 
tefy,  as  fons  of  noblemen,  elded  fons  of  knights,  &c. ; 
or  by  creation,  fuch  as  the  king’s  fervants,  &c.  See 
Esquire. 

ARMILLARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  con¬ 
fiding  of  rings  or  circles. 

ARMILLART  Sphere,  an  artificial  fphere  composed  of 
a  number  of  circles  of  the  mundane  fphere,  put  toge¬ 
ther  in  their  natural  order,  to  eafe  and  adift  the  ima¬ 


gination  in  conceiving  the  conftitution  of  the  heavens,  Armiluftri- 
and  the  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies.  The  armillary  urn, 
fphere  revolves  upon  its  axis  within  a  filvered  horizon,  Arminians. 
which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  moveable  every  way  J 

upon  a  brafs  lupporter.  The  other  parts  are  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  zodiac,  meridian,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two 
polar  circles.  See  Geography. 

ARMILUSTRIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaft 
held  among  the  Romans,  in  which  they  facrificed,  arm¬ 
ed,  to  the  found  of  trumpets. 

ARMINIANS,  a  religious  fedt,  or  party,  which 
arofe  in  Holland,  by  a  feparation  from  the  Calvinids. 

They  followed  the  dodtrine  of  Arminius  (fee  the  next 
article)  ;  who,  thinking  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  with 
regard  to  free-will,  predeftination,  and  grace,  too  fe- 
vere,  began  to  exprefs  his  doubts  concerning  them  in 
the  year  1591  ;  and  upon  further  inquiry  adopted  fen- 
timents  more  nearly  refembling  thofe  of  the  Lutherans 
than  of  the  Calvinifts.  After  his  appointment  to  the 
theological  chair  at  Leyden,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
avow  and  vindicate  the  principles  which  he  had  em¬ 
braced  ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  publilhed  and 
defended  them  expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  thofe 
that  adhered  to  the  theological  fyftem  of  Geneva,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Holland  ;  but  his  principal  opponent 
was  Gomar,  his  colleague.  The  controverfy  which 
was  thus  begun,  became  more  general  after  the  death 
of  Arminius,  in  the  year  1609,  and  threatened  to  ‘in¬ 
volve  the  United  Provinces  in  civil  difcord.  The  Ar- 
minian  tenets  gained  ground  under  the  mild  and  fa¬ 
vourable  treatment  of  the  magiftrates  of  Holland,  and 
were  adopted  by  feveral  perfons  of  merit  and  diftinffion. 

T  he  Calvinifts,  or  Gomarifts,  as  they  were  now  called, 
appealed  to  a  national  fynod  :  accordingly  the  fynod 
of  Dort  was  convened  by  order  of  the  States  General, 
in  1618,  and  was  compofed  of  ecclefiaftical  deputies 
from  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  reform¬ 
ed  churches  of  England,  Heflia,  Bremen,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Palatinate.  The  principal  advocate  in  favour 
of  the  Arminians  was  Epifcopius,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  It  was  firft  pro- 
pofed  to  difcufs  the  principal  fubjefls  in  difpute,  and 
that  the  Arminians  fhould  be  allowed  to  ftate  and  vin¬ 
dicate  the  grounds  on  which  their  opinions  were  found¬ 
ed  :  but  fome  difference  arifing  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  conducing  the  debate,  the  Arminians  were  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  affembly  ;  their  cafe  was  tried  in  their 
abfence  ;  and  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  peftilen- 
tial  errors,  and  condemned  as  corruptors  of  the  true 
religion.  In  confequence  of  this  decifion,  they  were 
treated  with  great  feverity  :  they  were  deprived  of  all 
their  pofts  and  employments  ;  their  minifters  were  fi- 
lenced,  and  their  congregations  were  fuppreffed.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  had  been 
a  violent  partizan  in  favour  of  the  Gomarifts,  in  the 
year  1625,  the  Arminian  exiles  were  reftored  to  their 
former  reputation  and  tranquillity;  and  under  the  to¬ 
leration  of  the  ftate,  they  eredled  churches  and  found¬ 
ed  a  college  at  Amfterdam,  appointing  Epifcopius  to 
be  the  firft  theological  profeffor.  The  Arminian  fyftem 
has  very  much  prevailed  in  England  fince  the  time  of 
Archbiftiop  Laud,  and  its  votaries  in  other  countries 
are  very  numerous. 

I  he  diftinguifliing  tenets  of  the  Arminians  may  be 

comprifed 
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Arminians.  comprifed  in  the  following  five  articles  ;  relating  to  pre- 
* '  -  v  -  ■'  deftination,  univerfal  redemption,  the  corruption  of  man, 
converfion,  and  perfeverance. 

1.  “  With  refpeft  to  the  firll,  they  maintained, 
“  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determined  to  bellow  fal- 
vation  on  thofe  who  he  forefaw  would  perfevere  unto 
the  end  in  their  faith  in  Chrilt  Jefus -,  and  to  infliCl 
everlalling  punifliment  on  thofe  who  (hould  continue  in 
their  unbelief,  and  refill  untotheend  his  divine  luccours: 
fo  that  ele&ion  was  conditional,  and  reprobation  in  like- 
manner  the  refult  of  forefeen  infidelity  and  perfevering 
wickednefs.” 

2.  On  the  fecond  point  the  Arminians  taught,  “  That 
Jefus  Chrill,  by  his  fufferings  and  death,  made  an  a- 
tonement  for  the  fins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  every  individual  in  particular  ;  that,  however,  none 
but  thofe  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  their 
divine  benefit.” 

3.  On  the  third  article,  they  held,  “  That  true  faith 
cannot  proceed  from  the  exercife  of  our  natural  facul¬ 
ties  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of 
free  will  •,  fince  man,  in  confequence  of  his  natural 
corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing 
any  good  thing-,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary, 
in  order  to  his  converfion  and  falvation,  that  he  be 
regenerated,  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jefus 
Chrill.” 

4.  “  That  this  divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the  Holy 
Gholl,  begins  and  perfecls  every  thing  that  can  be  call¬ 
ed  good  in  man,  and  confequently  all  good  works  are 
to  be  attributed  to  God  alone  ;  that,  neverthelefs,  this 
grace  is  offered  to  all,  and  does  not  force  men  to  a£t 
againlt  their  inclination,  but  may  be  refilled  and  ren¬ 
dered  ineffectual  by  the  perverfe  will  of  the  impenitent 
finner.”  Some  modern  Arminians  interpret  this  and  the 
lafl  article  with  a  greater  latitude. 

5.  “  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful,  who  are  re¬ 
generated  by  his  grace,  the  means  of  preferving  tliem- 
felves  in  this  Hate  and  though  the  firll  Arminians 
made  fome  doubt  with  refpeCt  to  the  doling  part  of  this 
article,  their  followers  uniformly  maintained,  “  that  the 
regenerate  may  lofe  true  jullifying  faith,  forfeit  their 
ftate  of  grace,  and  die'  in  their  fins.” 

The  modern  fyllcm  of  Arminianifm  likewife,  found¬ 
ed  on  a  comprehenfive  plan  projected  by  Arminius  him- 
felf,  as  appears  from  a  paffage  in  his  lall  will,  extends 
the  limits  of  the  Chriflian  church,  and  relaxes  the  bonds 
of  fraternal  communion  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Cliri- 
(lians  of  all  feCts  and  denominations,  whatever  their 
fentiments  and  opinions  may  be,  Papitls  excepted,  may 
be  formed  into  one  religious  bodv,  and  live  together 
in  brotherly  love  and  concord.  Hut,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  being  altogether  unconnected  by  any 
common  principles,  Epifeopius  drew  up  a  confelfion  of 
faith,  expreffed  for  the  mod  part  in  words  and  phrafes 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which  the  Arminians  have  general¬ 
ly  adopted,  though  not  enjoined  upon  them  by  any  au¬ 
thoritative  obligation.  The  Arminians  are  alfo  called 
Remorjlrants,  from  an  humble  petition,  entitled  their 
RemonJIrance,  which,  in  the  year  1610,  they  addreffed 
to  the  States  of  Holland.  Their  principal  writers  are 
Arminius,  Epifeopius,  Vorllius,  Grotius,  Curcelkeus, 
Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wetllein  j  not  to  mention 
many  others  of  more  modern  date. 


ARMINIUS,  James,  whofe  real  name  in  Low  Arminius 
Dutch  was  James  Harmanni,  a  famous  Protellant  di-  II 
vine,  from  whom  the  modern  feCl  of  Arminians  (fee  Aimoifin. 
the  preceding  article)  take  their  name,  was  born  at 
Oude  water,  in  Holland,  in  1560.  He  was  ordained 
minitler  at  Amllerdam  on  the  nth  of  Augull  1588  j 
where  he  foon  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  fermons, 
which  were  remarkable  for  their  folidity  and  learning, 
and  gained  him  univerfal  applaufe  -,  but  Martin  Lydias, 
profeffor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  judging  him  a  fit  per- 
lon  to  refute  a  writing  in  which  Beza’s  doCtrine  of 
predellination  had  been  attacked  by  fome  minitlers  of 
Delft,  Arminius  at  his  entreaties  undertook  the  talk  ; 
but  upon  thoroughly  examining  the  reafons  on  both 
fides,  he  came  into  the  opinions  he  propofed  to  dellroy, 
and  afterwards  went  Hill  farther  than  the  minillers  of 
Delft  had  done.  In  1600,  he  oppofed  thofe  who  main¬ 
tained  that  minillers  Ihould  fubferibe  the  confelfion  and 
catechifm  every  year.  In  1602,  a  pellilential  difeafe 
raged  at  Amllerdam,  during  which  he  aCted  with  the 
greatell  refolution  and  courage,  in  aftilling  the  poor, 
and  comforting  the  lick  ;  and  Lucas  Trelcatius  and 
Francis  Junius  dying  of  that  difeafe  at  Leyden,  the  cu¬ 
rators  of  that  univerfity  chofe  Arminius  profeffor  of 
divinity  there,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  doCtor  of 
divinity.  Difputes  upon  grace  were  foon  after  kindled 
in  that  univerfity  -,  and  he  was  at  length  engaged  in  a 
new  contelt,  occafioned  by  a  deputation  of  his  con¬ 
cerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  Thefe  contells,  his 
continual  labour,  and  the  concern  of  feeing  his  repu¬ 
tation  blalled  by  a  multitude  of  Handers  in  relation  to 
his  opinions,  impaired  his  health,  and  threw  him  into 
a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  19th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1609.  Arminius  was  elteemed  an  excellent 
preacher  his  voice  was  low,  but  very  agreeable  ;  and 
his  pronunciation  admirable  ;  he  was  eafy  and  affable  to 
perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  facetious  in  his  converfation 
amongll  his  friends.  His  great  defire  was,  that  Chri- 
llians  would  bear  with  one  another  in  all  controverfi.es 
which  did  not  affeCl  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion4, 
and  when  they  perfecuted  each  other  for  points  of  in¬ 
difference,  it  gave  him  the  utmoll  diffatisfaction.  The 
curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  had  fo  great  a  re¬ 
gard  for  him,  that  they  fettled  a  penfion  upon  his  wife 
and  children.  He  left  feveral  works,  viz.  1.  Difputa- 
tiones  de  diverfis  Chrillianse  religionis  capitibus.  2.  Ora- 
tiones,  itemque  traClatus  infigniores  aliquot.  3.  Exa- 
men  modelli  libelli  Gulielmi  Perkinfi  de  prcedeltina- 
tionis  modo  et  ordine,  itemque  de  amplitudine  gratia; 
divina*.  4.  Analvfis  capitis  noni  ad  Romanos.  5.  Dif- 
fertatio  de  vero  et  genuino  fenfu  capitis  feptimi  epifiolae 
ad  Romanos.  6.  Arnica  collatio  cum  D.  Francifco  Ju- 
nio  de  proedehinatione,  per  literas  habita.  7.  Epillola 
ad  Hippolytum  a  collibus.” 

ARMIRO,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  European  Tur¬ 
key  ;  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Velo.  E.  Long.  23.  40. 

N.  Lat.  38.  34. 

ARMISTICE,  in  military  affairs,  a  temporary  truce 
or  ceffation  of  arms  for  a  very  Ihort  fpace  of  time.  The 
word  is  Latin,  armiftitium ;  and  compounded  of  arrntr, 

“  arms,”  and  Jlo,  “  to  Hand,  or  Hop.” 

ARMOISIN,  a  filk  Huff,  or  kind  of  taffety,  manu¬ 
factured  in  theEalt  Indies,  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  at 
Lucca  in  Italy.  That  of  the  Indies  is  flighter  than  thofe 
made  in  Europe. 


ARMONIAC.  • 
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Annoniac  ARMONIAC.  See  AMMONIAC,  CHEMISTRY  Index. 

II  ARMONICA.  See  Harmonica. 

Armourer.  ARMORIAL,  fomething  relating  to  arras  or  coats 
v  of  arms.  See  Arms  and  Heraldry. 

ARMORIC,  or  ArEMORIC,  fomething  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  province  of  Bretagne,  or  Britanny,  in 
France.  The  name  Armorica  was  anciently  given  to 
all  the  northern  and  weftern  coaft  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  ;  under  which  name  it  was 
known  even  in  Caefar’s  time.  The  word  is  of  Bas  Bre¬ 
ton  origin,  and  denotes  as  much  as  maritime;  com¬ 
pounded,  according  to  M.  Menage,  of,  ar ,  “  upon,” and 
more ,  “  fea.” 

ARMORIST,  a  perfon  Ikilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
armour. 

ARMORUM  CONCUSSIO  •,  the  clalhing  of  arms 
practifed  by  the  Roman  armies  previous  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  and  intended  to  ftrike  a  panic  into  their  enemies  ; 
it  always  followed  the  clafficum  and  the  barritus.  See 
Classicum  and  Barritus. 

ARMOUR,  a  defenfive  habit,  w'herewith  to  cover 
and  fecure  the  body  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In 
ancient  ftatutes  this  is  frequently  called  harnefs. — Parts 
of  armour  are,  the  buckler,  cuirafs,  helmet,  coat  of  mail, 
gauntlet,  Stc. 

A  complete  armour  anciently  confifted  of  a  cafque  or 
helm,  a  gorget,  cuirafs,  gauntlets,  taffes,  braffets, 
cuifhes,  and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  fpurs 
were  fattened.  This  they  called  armour  cap-a-pie; 
and  was  the  tvear  of  the  cavaliers  and  men  at  arms. — 
The  infantry  had  only  part  of  it  ;  viz.  a  pot  or  head- 
piece,  a  cuirafs,  and  taffes-,  but  all  light.  Laftly,  The 
horfes  themfelves  had  their  armour,  wherewith  to  co¬ 
ver  the  head  and  neck.  Of  all  this  furniture  of  war, 
fcarce  any  thing  is  now  retained  except  the  cuirafs  ; 
the  gorget,  or  neck-piece,  worn  by  officers,  being  at  pre- 
fent  only  a  badge  of  honour,  and  of  no  defence. 

The  gallantry  of  going  to  the  battle  naked,  without 
any  defenfive  armour,  prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  French, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  iffuing  ordonnancestoreftrain  it ;  in  confequence 
of  which  the  general  officers,  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry, 
were  obliged  to  refume  the  cuirafs,  which  yet  has  been 
but  ill  obferved. 

Armour,  Coat,  is  the  efcutcheon  of  any  perfon,  or 
family,  with  its  feveral  charges,  arid  other  furniture  ; 
as  mantling,  creft,  fupporters,  motto,  &c.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  gentleman  of  coat  armour  j  meaning  one  who  bears 
arms. 

ARMOURER,  a  maker  of  arms  or  armour. — The 
Roman  armourers  were  difpofed  in  certain  places  in  the 
empire,  it  being  forbid  either  to  fell,  or  buy,  or  make 
arms  elfewhere.  They  were  exempt  from  all  offices  and 
taxes,  and  received  a  falary  from  the  public. 

When  once  they  had  taken  the  employment  on 
themfelves,  neither  they  nor  their  children  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  quit  it.  To  prevent  this,  they  had  a  kind  of 
note,  or  fligma,  impreffed  on  the  arm,  whereby  they 
might  be  known.  If  any  of  them  fled,  or  fecreted 
their  ware,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  anfwer  for  him  •, 
on  account  of  which,  the  effedts  of  fuch  as  died  with¬ 
out  a  legal  heir  went  to  the  college.  There  were  15 
armamentaries,  or  repofitories  of  arms,  in  the  Eaft- 
ern  empire,  placed  near  the  frontiers,  and  10  in  the 
Weftern. 


Armourer  of  a  flip,  a  perfon  whofe  office  is  to  take  Armourer 
care  that  the  arms  be  in  a  condition  fit  for  fervice.  |j 

ARMOURY,  a  ftorehoufe  of  arms,  or  a  place  where-  Arms, 
in  military  habiliments  are  kept,  to  be  ready  for  ufe.  '  ' 

There  are  armouries  in  the  Tower,  and  in  all  arfenals, 
citadeL,  caftles,  &c. 

Armoury  is  alfo  uftd  for  a  branch  of  heraldry  ; 
being  the  knowledge  of  coat  armours,  as  to  their  bla¬ 
zons  and  various  intendments. 

ARMOZA,  or  Harmozia,  a  town  in  Caramania, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  which  falls  into  the  Per- 
fian  gulf  (Arrian)  ;  Armu%a,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  from 
this  the  neighbouring  illand,  and  a  fmall  kingdom,  take 
the  modern  name  of  Ormus.  E.  Long.  56.  17.  N.  Lat. 

27.  o. 

ARMS,  Arma,  in  a  general  fenfe,  includes  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  whether  for  defence  or  offence.  Nicod  de- 
rives  the  word  from  the  Latin  phrafe  quod  operiant  ar - 
mos,  becaufe  they  cover  the  ffioulders  or  fides  ;  but 
Varro  derives  arma ,  ab  arcendo,  eo  quod  arceant  holies. 

It  is  fuppofed  t hat  the  firft  artificial  arms  were  of  wood, 
and  were  only  employed  againft  beafls  ;  and  that  Be- 
lus,  the  fon  of  Nimrod,  was  the  firft  that  waged  war  : 
whence,  according  to  fome,  came  the  appellation  helium. 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  Belus  to  be  the  lame  with  Mars, 
who  firft  trained  foldiers  up  to  battle. — Arms  of  llone, 
and  even  of  brafs,  appear  to  have  been  uled  before  they 
came  to  iron  and  fteel.  Jofephus  allures  us,  that  the 
patriarch  Jofeph  firft  taught  the  ufe  of  iron  arms  in 
Egypt,  arming  the  troops  of  Pharaoh  with  a  cafque  and 
buckler. 

What  contributed  mod  to  render  the  Romans  maf- 
ters  of  the  world,  was,  that  having  fucceffively  war- 
red  againft  all  nations,  they  conftantly  renounced  their 
own  methods,  arms,  &c.  wherever  they  met  with  bet¬ 
ter.  Thus  Romulus  during  his  war  with  the  Sabine?, 
a  bold  and  warlike  nation,  adopted  their  broad  buckler, 
in  lieu  of  the  finall  Argian  buckler,  which  he  had  ufed 
till  that  time. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  hat¬ 
chets,  feythes,  lances,  fwords,  and  bucklers:  the  Saxon?, 

&c.  brought  in  the  halbert,  bow,  arrows,  arbalifts,  &c. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  every  man  was  obliged 
to  bear  arms,  except  the  judges  and  clergy.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  exprefsly  enjoined  on  all  perfons  to 
be  regularly  intlrudled,  even  from  their  tender  years,  in 
the  exercife  of  the  arms  then  in  ufe  ;  viz.  the  long  bow 
and  arrows  :  and  to  be  provided  with  a  certain  number 
of  them.  33  Hen.  VIII. 

Arms,  Arma ,  in  Law,  are  extended  to  any  thing 
which  a  man  takes  in  his  hand  in  his  wrath,  to  caft  at, 
or  ftrike  another. 

By  the  common  law,  it  is  an  offence  for  perfons  to 
go  or  ride  armed  with  dangerous  weapons  :  but  gentle¬ 
men  may  wear  common  armour,  according  to  their 
quality,  &c.  3d  Inft.  The  king  may  prohibit  force  of 
arms,  and  punilh  offenders  according  to  law  5  and  here¬ 
in  every  fubjedt  is  bound  to  be  aiding.  Stat.  7.  Edw.  I. 

None  (hall  come  with  force  and  arms  before  the  king’s 
juftices,  nor  ride  armed  in  affray  of  the  peace,  on  pain 
to  forfeit  their  armour,  and  to  fuffer  imprilonment,  &c. 

2  Edw.  III.  c.  3. 

The  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  1  Jac.  II.  c.  8.  and  by  I  W.  and  M.  flat.  2 
c.  2.  Proteftant  fubjedls  may  have  arms  for  their  de¬ 
fence. 


Arms. 
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fence.  So  likewife  arms,  &c.  fhipped  after  prohibition, 
are  forfeited  by  29  Geo.  I.  c.  16.  fee.  2. 

Arms  of  offence  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent  are,  the 
fword,  piflol,  mufket,  bayonet,  pike,  &c. 

The  arms  of  the  Highlanders  are,  the  broadfword, 
target,  poniard,  and  whinyar  or  durk,  &c.  There  are 
feveral  a£ts  of  parliament  for  difarming  the  Highland¬ 
ers  ;  fee  1  Geo.  I.  c.  54.  j  n  Geo.  I.  c.  2 6.;  19  Geo. 
II.  c.  39. ;  21  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 5  26  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  and 
29. 

Fire-ARMS  are  thofe  charged  with  powder  and  ball  •, 
fuch  are  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  ordnance  $  muf- 
kets,  carabines,  piftols,  and  even  bombs,  grenadoes, 
carcaffes,  &c.  In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  the  year  1707,  we  have  an  account  of  fome  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  fire  arms,  differently  loaded,  by  M. 
Caffini.  Among  other  things  he  obferves,  that  by 
loading  the  piece  with  a  ball  which  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  calibre,  and  only  laying  a  little  gunpowder 
below  the  ball  and  a  good  deal  above  it,  it  will  yield 
a  vehement  noife,  but  have  no  fenfible  effect  or  impulfe 
on  the  ball.  This  he  takes  to  have  been  all  the  fecret 
of  thofe  people  who  pretended  to  fell  the  art  of  render¬ 
ing  one’s  felf  invulnerable,  or  (hot  proof. 

ARMS ,  Pafs  of,  was  a  kind  of  combat  in  ufe  among 
the  ancient  cavaliers. 

ARMS,  Stand  of.  A  Hand  of  arms  fignifies  a  mufket, 
a  bayonet,  a  fword,  belt,  and  cartridge  box. 

ARMS  of  parade  or  courtefy,  were  thofe  ufed  in  the 
ancient  jults  and  tournaments  j  which  were  commonly 
unfhod  lances,  fwords  without  edge  or  point,  wooden 
fwords,  and  even  canes. 

Arms  denote  the  natural  weapons,  or  parts  of  de¬ 
fence,  of  beads ;  as  claws,  teeth,  tufks  of  elephants, 
beaks  of  birds,  &c. 

Arms,  are  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  the  profeffion  of 
a  foldier.  Thus  we  fay,  He  was  bred  to  arms. 

Arms,  or  Armories,  are  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry  for 
marks  of  dignity  and  honour,  regularly  compofed  of 
certain  figures  and  colours,  given  or  authorized  by  fo- 
vereigns,  and  borne  on  banners,  fhields,  coats,  &c.  for 
the  diflinftion  of  perfons,  families,  and  dates ;  and  paf- 
iing  by  defeent  to  pofterity.  They  are  called  arms, 
in  regard  they  are  borne  principally  on  the  buckler, 
cuirafs,  banners,  and  other  apparatus  of  war.  They  are 
alfo  called  coats  of  arms,  coat  armour,  &c.  becaufe  an¬ 
ciently  embroidered  on  furcoats,  Stc.  See  Herald¬ 
ry.  Some  will  have  the  name  to  have  been  firfl  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  ancient  knights,  who  in  their  jufls  and 
tournaments  bore  certain  marks  (which  were  frequently 
their  millrefs’s  favours)  in  their  armour,  i.  e.  their  hel¬ 
mets  or  fhields,  to  diflinguifh  them  from  each  other. 

Arms  at  prefent  follow  the  nature  of  titles,  which 
being  made  hereditary,  thefe  are  alfo  become  fo,  being 
the  feveral  marks  for  diflinguifhing  of  families  and 
kindreds,  as  names  are  of  perfons  and  individuals. 

Arms  are  varioufly  dillinguifhed  by  the  Heralds. 

Anus  of  Alliance,  are  thofe  which  families  or  private 
perfons  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  theallianc.es  which 
they  have  contract'd  by  marriage. 

Arms  Affumptive,  are  fuch  as  a  man  has  a  right  to 
a  flume  of  himfelf  in  virtue  of  fome  gallant  a£lion. 
As,  if  a  man  who  is  no  gentleman  of  blood,  nor  has 
coat  armour,  takes  a  gentleman,  lord,  or  prince,  pri- 
foner  in  any  lawful  war  j  he  becomes  entitled  to  bear 
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the  fhield  of  fuch  prifoner,  and  enjoy  it  to  him  and  his 
heirs.  The  foundation  hereof  is  that  principle  in  mi¬ 
litary  law,  that  the  dominion  of  things  taken  in  lawful 
war  pafles  to  the  conqueror. 

Arms,  canting,  are  thofe  wherein  the  figures  bear 
an  allufion  to  the  name  of  the  family.  Such  are  thofe 
of  the  family  of  La  Tour  in  Auvergne,  who  bear  a 
tower  ;  that  of  the  family  of  Prado  in  Spain,  whofe 
field  is  a  meadow.  Moll  authors  hold  thefe  the  molt 
noble  and  regular,  as  is  (hown  by  an  infinity  of  inftan- 
ces  produced  by  Father  Varrenne  and  Menetrier. — 
They  are  much  debafed  when  they  come  to  partake  of 
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the  Rebus. 

Arms ,  charged,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  ancient  inte¬ 
grity  and  value,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  honour¬ 
able  charge  or  bearing,  in  confideration  of  fome  noble 
a&ion. 

Arms  of  community,  are  thofe  of  bilhoprics,  cities, 
univerfities,  and  other  bodies  corporate. 

Anns  of  concejfion,  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures  given  by 
princes,  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fervice. 

Arms  of  dominion,  are  thofe  which  emperors,  kings, 
and  fovereign  Hates  bear  ;  being  annexed  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  they  poflefs.  Thus  the  three  lions  are  the 
arms  of  England  j  the  fieurs  de  lys  thofe  of  France,  &c. 

Arms  of  family,  or  paternal  arms,  are  fuch  as  belong 
to  a  particular  family,  and  which  no  other  perfon  has  a 
right  to  affume. 

Arms,  full,  or  entire,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  primi¬ 
tive  purity,  integrity,  or  value  •,  without  any  altera¬ 
tions,  diminutions,  abatements,  or  the  like.  It  is  a 
rule,  that  the  Ampler  and  lefs  diverfified  the  arms,  the 
more  noble  and  ancient  they  are.  For  this  reafon  Gar¬ 
cias  Ximenes,  firfl  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  fucceffors 
for  feveral  ages,  bore  only  gules,  without  any  figure 
at  all. 

The  arms  of  princes  of  the  blood,  of  all  younger  fons, 
and  junior  families,  are  not  pure  and  full  j  but  diflin- 
guifhed  and  diminifhed  by  proper  differences,  &c. 

Arms  of  patronage,  are  thole  which  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  lords  of  manors,  &.c.  add  to  their  family  arms, 
in  token  of  their  peculiar  fuperiority  and  jurifdidlion. 

Arms  of  pretenfon,  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms  or 
territories  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has  fome  claim, 
and  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  though  the  kingdoms 
or  territories  be  poffeffed  by  a  foreign  prince  or  other 
lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  England  have  quartered  the 
arms  of  France  with  their  own,  ever  fince  the  claim  of 
Edward  III.  to  that  kingdom,  in  1320. 

Arms  of  fuccefion,  are  affumed  by  thofe  who  inherit 
eflates,  manors,  &c.  by  will,  entail,  or  donation,  and 
which  they  either  impale  or  quarter  with  their  own 
arms. 

Arms  are  alfo  faid  to  be  parted,  couped,  quartered, 
&c. 


Arms  are  faid  to  be  falfe  and  irregular,  when  there 
is  fomething  in  them  contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  rules 
of  heraldry.  As,  when  metal  is  put  on  metal,  or  colour 
on  colour,  &c. 

The  laws,  and  other  affairs  of  arms,  with  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  offences  committed  therein,  belong,  among  us, 
to  the  earl  marfhal  and  college  of  arms. 

Arms,  in  Falconry ,  denote  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot.  See  Falconry. 

>  4  £  ARMSTRONG. 
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Armftrong.  ARMSTRONG,  Dr  John,  an  eminent  phyfician, 

- '  poet,  and  mifcellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  Cadleton 

parifh,  Roxburgh  (hire,  where  his  father  and  brother 
were  miniders  ;  completed  his  education  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  phy- 
fic,  Feb.  4.  1732,  with  much  reputation  ;  and  publifh- 
ed  his  thefis,  as  the  forms  of  that  univerfity  require  ; 
the  fubjeft  was  De  tabe  purulenta.  In  1735  he  pub- 
llfhed  a  little  humorous  fugitive  pamphlet  in  8vo,  en¬ 
titled,  “  An  Effay  for  abridging  the  Study  of  Phy- 
£c ;  to  which  is  added  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Hygeia, 
Mercury,  and  Pluto,  relating  to  the  practice  of  phy- 
fic,  as  it  is  managed  by  a  certain  illuflrious  Society. 
A'  alfo  an  Epiille  from  Uihek  the  Perfian  to  Jofhua 
Ward,  Efq.”  This  piece  contains  much  fun  and 
drollery;  in  the  dialogue,  he  has  caught  the  very  fpi- 
rit  of  Lucian.  In  1737  he  published  a  Synopfis  of 
the  Hidory  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  8vo. 
This  was  foon  followed  by  the  Economy  of  Love ;  a 
poem  which  has  much  merit,  but,  it  mull  be  confef- 
ied,  is  too  flrongly  tindlured  with  the  licentioufnefs  of 
Ovid.  It  is  (aid,  however,  that  his  maturer  judgment 
expunged  many  of  the  luxuriances  of  youthful  fancy,  in 
an  edition  “  revifed  and  correlated  bv  the  author”  in  1 768. 
It  appears  by  one  of  the  cafes  on  literary  property,  that 
Mr  Millar  paid  50  guineas  for  the  copy  right  of  this 
poem,  which  was  intended  as  a  burlefque  on  fome  di- 
daftic  writers.  It  has  been  obferved  of  Dr  Armtlrong, 
that  his  works  have  great  inequalities,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
ing  poflfefled  of  every  requifite  to~be  fought  after  in  the 
mod  perfect  compofition,  while  others  can  hardly  be 
conlidered  as  fuperior  to  the  productions  of  mediocrity. 
The  Art  of  preferving  Health ,  his  belt  performance, 
which  was  publifhed  in  1744,  will  tranfmit  his  name  to 
pofterity  as  one  of  the  fird  Englifh  writers,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  the  following  teltimony  of  a  refpeCtable 
critic.  On  this  work  we  (hall  alfo  tranfcribe  a  beauti- 
*  Dr  Mac -  ^  eulogium  from  an  eminent  phyfician  *  :  “  Of  all  the 
kenxie' s  Hi-  poetical  performances  on  this  fubjeCl  that  have  come  to 
ftory  cf  my-  hands,  Dr  Armdrong’s  Art  of  preferving  Health  is 
Health.  '0y  far  t]le  qpG  qUQte  every  charming  defcription 

and  beautiful  paffage  of  this  poem,  one  mull  tranfcribe 
the  whole.  We  cannot,  however,  expeft  new  rules, 
where  the  principal  defign  was  to  raife  and  warm  the 
heart  into  a  compliance  with  the  folid  precepts  of  the 
ancients,  which  he  has  enforced  with  great  llrength  and 
elegance.  And,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  convinced  us, 
by  I. is  own  example,  that  we  ought  not  to  blame  anti¬ 
quity  for  acknowledging 

One  power  of  phyfic,  melody,  and  fong.” 

In  1 746  Dr  Armflrong  was  appointed  one  of  the 
phyficians  to  the  Hofpital  for  Lame  and  Sick  Soldiers 
behind  Buckingham  houfe.  In  1751  he  publilhed  his 
poem  on  Benevolence,  in  folio;  and  in  1753,  “  Tade, 
an  Epidle  to  a  young  Critic.”  In  1758  appeared, 
“'Sketches  or  EiTays  on  various  fubjeffs,  by  Launce- 
lot  Temple,  Efq.  in  two  parts.”  In  this  produ£Hon, 
which  pofleffes  much  humour  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  which  had  a  remarkably  rapid  fale,  he  is 
fuppofrd  to  havejaeen  affided  by  Mr  Wilkes.  In  1760 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  phyfician  to  the 
army  in  Germany,  where  in  1761  he  wrote  ajroem 
called  “  Day,  an  Epidle  to  John  Wilkes  of  Aylefbu- 
ry,  Efq.”  In  this  poem,  which  is  not  colle&gd  in  his 


works,  he  wantonly  hazarded  a  refleflion  on  Church-  Armflrong. 
ill,  which  drew  on  him  the  ferpent-toothed  vengeance  |) 
of  that  fevered  of  fatirith,  whofe  embalming  or  corro-  AlmT* 
five  pen  could  deify  or  lampoon  any  man,  according  *  J 
as  he  acquiefced  with,  or  diffented  from  his  political 
principles.  In  1770  Dr  Armdrong  publidied  a  col- 
ledlion  of  “  Milcellanies,  in  2  vols. ;  containing,  1.  The 
Art  of  preferving  Health.  2.  Of  Benevolence,  an 
Epidle  to  Eumenes.  3.  Tafie,  an  Epidle  to  a  young 
Critic,  1753.  4.  Imitations  of  Shakefpeare  and  Spen- 

fer.  5.  The  Univerfal  Almanack,  by  Noureddin  Ali. 

6.  The  Forced  Marriage,  a  tragedy.  7.  Sketches.”1 
In  1771  he  publifhed  “  A  fhort  Ramble  through  fome 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  by  Launcelot  Temple  ;” 
and  in  1773,  in  his  own  name,  a  quarto  pamphlet,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  Medical  EiTays  ;”  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  which,  he  accounts  for  his  not  having  fuch 
extenfive  practice  as  fome  of  his  brethren,  from  his 
not  being  qualified  to  employ  the  ufual  means,  from  a 
ticklilh  date  of  fpirits,  and  a  didempered  excels  of  fen- 
fibility.  He  complains  much  of  the  behaviour  of  fome 
of  his  brethren,  of  the  herd  of  critics,  and  particularly* 
of  the  reviewers.  He  died  in  Sept.  1779  ;  and  to  the 
no  fmall  furprife  of  his  friends,  left  behind  him  more 
than  300I.  faved  out  of  a  very  moderate  income,  arifing 
principally  from  his  half-pay. 

ARMUYDEN,  a  fea  port  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  ifland  of  Walcheren,  formerly  very  flou- 
rilhing  ;  but  now  inconfidtrable,  the  fea  having  ftop- 
ped  up  the  harbour.  The  fait  works  are  its  chief  re- 
fource.  E.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

ARMY,  a  large  number  of  foldiers,  confiding  of 
horfe  and  foot',  completely  armed,  and  provided  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  provifions,  8ic.  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  general,  having  lieutenant-generals,  ma¬ 
jor-generals,  brigadiers,  and  other  officers  under  him. 

An  army  is  compofed  of  fquadrons  and  battalions;  and 
is  ufually  divided  into  three  corps,  and  formed  in  three 
lines  :  the  fird  line  is  called  the  van-guard ,  the  fecond 
the  main-body,  and  the  third  the  rear-guard,  or  body  of 
referve.  The  middle  of  each  line  is  pofleffed  by  the  foot; 
the  cavalry  form  the  right  and  left  wing  of  each  line  ; 
and  fometimes  they  place  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  battalions.  When  the  army  is  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  the  horfe  are  placed  at  five  feet 
didance  from  each  other,  and  the  foot  at  three.  In  each 
line  the  battalions  are  didant  from  each  other  180  feet, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  extent  of  their  front ;  and 
the  fame  holds  of  the  fquadrons,  which  are  about  300 
feet  didant,  the  extent  of  their  own  front.  Thefe  inter¬ 
vals  are  left  for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  line  to  range  themfelves  againd  the  intervals  of  the 
fird,  that  both  may  more  readily  march  through  thefe 
fpaces  to  the  enemy  :  the  fird  line  is  ufually  300  feet  di- 
dant  from  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  from  the  third, 
that  there  may  be  fufficient  room  to  rally  when  the  fqua¬ 
drons  and  battalions  are  broken.  See  the  article  War. 

This  is  to  be  underdood  of  a  land  army  only.  A 
naval  or  fea  army  is  a  number  of  (hips  of  war,  equip¬ 
ped  and  manned  with  failors  and  marines,  under  th© 
command  of  an  admiral,  with  other  inferior  officers  un¬ 
der  him.  See  War,  Part  II. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  Europe  a  prince  with 
a  million  of  fubjefts  cannot  keep  an  army  of  above 
IOjOOO  men,  without  ruining  himfelf.  It  was  other- 
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Army-  wife  in  the  ancient  republics :  the  proportion  ot  fol- 
■— v  (  diers  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  which  is  now  as  about 

one  to  100,  might  then  be  as  about  one  to  eight. 
The  reafon  feems  owing  to  that  equal  partition  of 
lands  which  the  ancient  founders  of  commonwealths 
made  among  their  fubjefb  ;  fo  that  every  man  had  a 
conftderable  property  to  defend,  and  means  to  defend 
it  with  j  whereas,  among  us,  the  lands  and  riches  of 
a  nation  being  (hared  among  a  few,  the  reft  have  no 
way  of  fubnlling  but  by  trades,  arts,  and  the  like  ; 
and  have  neither  any  free  property  to  defend,  nor 
means  to  enable  them  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  it, 
without  ftarving  their  families.  A  large  part  of  our 
oeople  are  either  artifans  or  fervants,  and  fo  only  mi- 
-nifter  to  t lie  luxury  and  effeminaev  of  the  great.  While 
the  equality  of  lands  fubfitled,  Rome,  though  only  a 
’  little  ltate,  being  refufed  the  fuccours  which  the  La¬ 
tins  were  obliged  to  furnifli  after  the  taking  of  the  city 
in  the  confulate  of  Camillus,  prefently  raifed  ten  le¬ 
gions  within  its  own  walls  ;  which  was  more,  Livy  af- 
iures  us,  than  they  were  able  to  do  in  his  time,  though 
matters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  world.  A  full  proof, 
adds  the  hiftorian,  that  we  are  not  grown  ftronger  ;  and 
that  what  fwells  our  city  is  only  luxury,  and  the  means 
and  effects  of  it. 

Our  armies  antiently  were  a  fort  of  militia,  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  the  vaffals  and  tenants  of  the  lords. 
When  each  company  had  ferved  the  number  of  days 
or  months  enjoined  by  their  tenure,  or  th®cuftoms  of 
the  fees  they  held,  they  returned  home.  The  armies 
of  the  empire  confift  of  divers  bodies  of  troops  furnithed 
by  the  feveril  circles.  The  grofs  of  the  French  armies 
under  the  Merovingian  race,  conflfted  of  infantry.  Un¬ 
der  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  armies  conflfted  almoft 
equally  of  cavalry  and  foot :  but  fince  the  declenfion  of 
the  Carlovingian  line,  the  fees  being  become  hereditary, 
the  national  armies,  fays  Le  Gendre,  are  chiefly  ca¬ 
valry. 

A  well  regulated  (landing  army  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
a  militia  ;  although  a  militia,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  after 
ferving  two  or  three  campaigns,  may  become  equal  to  a 
(landing  army,  and  in  every  refpefl  a  match  for  veteran 
troops.  See  Militia. 

One  of  the  firft  (landing  armies  of  which  we  have 
a  diftinfl  account,  in  any  well  authenticated  hiftory,  is 
that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  frequent  wars  with 
the  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Theflalians,  and  fume  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  gra¬ 
dually  formed  his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were 
probably  militia,  to  the  txafl  difeipline  of  a  (landing 
army.  When  he  was  at  peace,  which  was  very  feldom, 
and  never  for  any  long  time,  together,  he  was  careful 
not  to  dilband  that  army.  It  vanquiftied  and  fubdued, 
after  a  long  and  violent  druggie,  indeed,  the  gallant 
and  well  exercifed  militias  of  the  principal  republics  of 
ancient  Greece  ;  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  drug¬ 
gie,  the  effeminate  and  ill  exercifed  militia  of  the  great 
Perftan  empire.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics  and 
of  the  Perfian  empire,  was  the  effeft  of  the  irrefiftible 
fuperiority  which  a  (landing  army  has  over  every  fort  of 
militia.  It  is  the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind  of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftinfl  or 
circumftantial  account.  * 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  elevation 
s  vf  Rome,  is  the  fecond.  All  the  varieties  in  the  for¬ 


tune  of  thofe  two  famous  republics  may  very  well  be  a'c-  Army, 
counted  for  from  the  fame  caufe.  '  — 

From  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were 
continually  in  the  field,  and  employed  under  three 
great  generals,  who  fuccetded  one  another  in  the  com¬ 
mand  •,  Hamilcar,  his  fon  in-law  Afdrubal,  and  his  fon 
Hannibal  ;  firft  in  chaftifing  their  own  rebellious  (laves, 
afterwards  in  fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa, 
and,  laltly,  in  conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  army  which  Hannibal  led  from  Spain  into  Italy 
mult  neceffarily,  in  thofe  different  wars,  have  been 
gradually  formed  to  the  exafl  difeipline  of  a  (land¬ 
ing  army.  The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  though 
they  had  not  been  altogether  at  peace,  yet  they  had 
not  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any  war  of 
very  great  confequence  ;  and  their  military  difeipline, 
it  is  generally  (aid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Ro¬ 
man  armies  which  Hannibal  encountered  at  Trebia, 
Thrafymenus,  and  Cannue,  were  militia  oppofed  to  a 
(landing  army.  This  cucumftance,  it  is  probable,  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  other  to  determine  the  fate  of 
thofe  battles. 

The  (landing  army  which  Hannibal  left  behind  him 
in  Spain,  had  the  like  fuperiority  over  the  militia 
which  the  Romans  fent  to  oppofe  it,  and  in  a  few 
years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  the  younger 
Afdrubal,  expelled  them  almoft  entirely  from  that 
country. 

Hannibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The  Roman 
militia,  being  continually  in  the  field,  became  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  war  a  well  difeiplined  and  well  exercifed 
(landing  army;  and  the  fuperiority  of  Hannibal  grew 
every  day  lefs  and  lefs.  Afdrubal  judged  it  neceflary  to 
lead  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole,  of  the  (landing  ar¬ 
my  which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  affiftance  of 
his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  (bid  to  have 
been  milled  by  his  guides  ;  and  in  a  country  which  he 
did  not  know,  was  furprifed  and  attacked  by  another 
(landing  army,  in  every  refpedl  equal  or  fuperior  to  his 
own,  and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior  to 
his  own.  He  conquered  and  fubdued  that  militia  ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own  militia  neceffa¬ 
rily  became  a  well  difeiplined  and  well  exercifed  (land¬ 
ing  army.  That  (landing  army  was  afterwards  carried 
to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe 
It.  In  order  to  defend  Carthage,  it  became  neceflary 
to  recal  the  (landing  army  of  Hannibal.  The  dil- 
heartened  and  frequently  defeated  African  militia 
joined  it,  and  at  the  battle  of  Zama  compofed  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Hannibal.  The  event 
of  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  re¬ 
publics.  , 

From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  till 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome 
were  in  every  refpefl  (landing  armies.  The  (landing 
army  of  Macedon  made  fume  refiflance  to  their  arms. 

In  the  height  of  their  grandeur  it  coft  them  two  great 
wars  and  three  great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little  king¬ 
dom  ;  of  which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been 
dill  more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice 
of  its  lad  king.  The  militias  of  all  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and 
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Army,  of  Egy pt,  made  but  a  feeble  refinance  to  the  Handing 
■»— V-  armies  of  Rome.  The  militias  of  fome  barbarous  na¬ 

tions  defended  themfelves  muc  h  better.  The  Scythian 
or  Tartar  militia,  which  Milhridates  drew  from  the 
countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were 
the  molt  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  to 
encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war.  The 
Parthian  and  German  militias  too  were  always  refpec- 
table,  and  upon  feveral  occafions  gained  very  confi- 
derable  advantages  over  the  Roman  armies.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  and  when  the  Roman  armies  were  well 
commanded,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  fu- 
perior. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  feverity 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caufes.  In  the  days  of  their 
grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared  capable  of  op- 
pofing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  afide  as  unne- 
ceffarily  burdenfome,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  ne¬ 
glected  as  unneceffarily  toilfome.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors,  befides,  the  Handing  armies  of  Rome,  thofe 
particularly  which  guarded  the  German  and  Pannonian 
frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  maflers,  againfl 
whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up  their  own  gene¬ 
rals.  In  order  to  render  them  lefs  formidable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  authors  DiocleGan,  according  to  others 
ConHantine,  firfl  withdrew  them  from  the  frontiers, 
where  they  had  always  before  been  encamped  in  great 
bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and 
difperfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce  ever 
removed,  but  when  it  became  neceffary  to  repel  an 
invafion.  Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quartered  in  trading 
and  manufacturing  towns,  and  feldom  removed  from 
thefe  quarters,  became  themfelves  tradefmen,  artificers, 
and  manufadlurers.  The  civil  came  to  predominate 
over  the  military  charadler  ;  and  the  Handing  armies 
of  Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  ne- 
glefted,  and  undifciplined  militia,  incapable  of  refin¬ 
ing  the  attack  of  the  German  and  Scythian  militias, 
which  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  weflern  empire.  It 
was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of  fome  of  thofe  nations 
to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  for 
fome  time  able  to  defend  themfelves.  The  fall  of  the 
weflern  empire  is  the  third  great  revolution  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  mankind,  of  which  ancient  hiltory  has  prefer¬ 
red  any  diflinft  or  circumflantial  account.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  irrefiflible  fuperiority  which  the 
militia  of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  na¬ 
tion  j  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  fhepherds  has 
over  that  of  a  nation  of  hufbandmen,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers.  The  victories  which  have  been  gained 
by  militias  have  generally  been  not  over  Handing  ar¬ 
mies,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difcipline 
inferior  to  themfelves.  Such  were  the  victories  which 
the  Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  fuch  too  were  thofe  which  in  later  times  the 
Swifs  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Auflrians  and 
Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  na¬ 
tions,  who  effablilhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
weflern  empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind  in  their  new  fettlements  as  it  had  been  in 
their  original  country.  It  was  a  militia  of  (hepherds 
and  hufbandmen,  which  in  time  of  war  took  the  field 
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under  the  command  of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was 
accuflomed  to  obey  in  peace.  It  was  therefore  toler¬ 
ably  well  exercifed  and  tolerably  well  difciplined.  As 
arts  and  induflry  advanced,  however,  the  authority  of 
the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  fpare  for  military  exer¬ 
cifes.  Both  the  difcipline  and  the  exercife  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  militia,  therefore,  went  gradually  to  ruin,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  armies  were  gradually  introduced  to  fupply  the  place 
of  it.  When  the  expedient  of  a  Handing  army,  befides, 
had  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  it  be¬ 
came  neceffary  that  all  its  neighbours  fhould  follow  the 
example.  They  foon  found  that  their  fafety  depended 
upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that  their  own  militia  was 
altogether  incapable  of  refifiing  the  attack  of  fuch  an 
army. 

T  he  foldiers  of  a  Handing  army,  though  they  may 
never  have  feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appeared 
to  poffefs  all  the  courage  of  veteran  troops,  and  the 
very  moment  that  they  took  the  field,  to  have  been  fit 
to  face  the  hardiefl  and  moll  experienced  veterans.  In 
a  long  peace  the  generals  perhaps  may  fometimes  for¬ 
get  their  Ikill ;  but  where  a  well  regulated  Handing 
army  has  been  kept  up,  the  foldiers  feem  never  to  for¬ 
get  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence  upon 
a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to  be  conquered  by 
any  barbarous  nation  which  happens  to  be  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  *The  frequent  conquefls  of  all  the  civilized 
countries  in  Afia  by  the  Tartars,  fufficiently  demon- 
firates  the  natural  fuperiority  which  the  militia  of  a 
barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well 
regulated  Handing  army  is  fuperior  to  every  militia. 
Such  an  army,  as  it  can  belt  be  maintained  by  an 
opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo  it  can  alone  defend 
fuch  a  nation  againfl  the  invafion  of  a  poor  and  barba¬ 
rous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  Handing  ar¬ 
my,  therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any  country  can 
be  perpetuated,  or  even  preferved  for  any  confiderable 
time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well  regulated  Handing 
army  that  a  civilized  country  can  be  defended,  fo  it  is 
only  by  means  of  it  that  a  barbarous  country  can  be 
fuddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A  Handing  army 
eflablilhes,  with  an  irrefiflible  force,  the  law  of  the  fo- 
vereign  through  the  remotefl  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  maintains  fome  degree  of  regular  government  in 
countries  which  could  not  otherwife  admit  of  any. 
Whoever  examines  with  attention  the  improvements 
which  Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire,  will  find  that  they  almoft  all  refolve  themfelves 
into  the  eflablifhment  of  a  well  regulated  Handing  ar¬ 
my.  It  is  the  inflrument  which  executes  and  main¬ 
tains  all  his  other  regulations.  That  degree  of  order 
and  internal  peace  which  that  empire  has  ever  fince 
enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  influence  of  that 
army. 

Men  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  of  a 
Handing  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  certainly  is 
fo,  wherever  the  interefl  of  the  general  and  that  of  the 
principal  officers  are  not  neceffarily  connected  with  the 
fupport  of  the  conflitution  of  the  flate.  The  Handing 
army  of  Csefar  deflroyed  the  Roman  republic  ;  the 
Handing  army  of  Cromwell  turned  the  long  parliament 
out  of  doors.  But  where  the  fovercign  is  himfelf  the 
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Army  general,  and  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
II  country  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  y  where  the  mi- 
Amaud.  iitary  force  is  placed  under  the  command  of  thofe  who 
”  *  have  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  fupport  of  the  civil 

authority,  becaufe  they  have  themfelves  the  greateft 
{hare  of  that  authority  y  a  {landing  army  can  never  be 
dangerous  to  liberty  :  on  the  contrary  it  may,  in  feme 
cafes,  be  favourable  to  liberty.  The  fecurity  which 
it  gives  to  the  fovereign  renders  unneceffary  that  trouble- 
fome  jealoufy  which  in  fome  modern  republics  feems 
to  watch  over  the  minuteft  aftions,  and  to  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  difturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen. 
Where  the  fecurity  of  the  magiftrate,  though  fupport- 
ed  by  the  principal  people  of  the  country,  is  endanger¬ 
ed  by  every  popular  difcontent  y  where  a  fmall  tumult 
is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a  few  hours  a  great  re¬ 
volution  y  the  whole  authority  of  government  mull  be 
employed  to  fupprefs  and  puniffi  every  murmur  and 
complaint  againft  it.  To  the  fovereign,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  who  feels  himfelf  fupported  not  only  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  ariftocracy  of  the  country,  but  by  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  Handing  army,  the  rudeft,  the  moft  groundlefs, 
and  the  moft  licentious  remonftrances,  can  give  little 
difturbance.  He  can  fafely  pardon  or  negle£l  them, 
and  his  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperiority  naturally 
difpofes  him  to  do  fo.  That  degree  of  liberty  which 
approaches  to  licentioufnefs  can  be  tolerated  only  in 
countries  where  the  fovereign  is  fecured  by  a  well  re¬ 
gulated  {landing  army.  It  is  in  fuch  countries  only 
that  the  public  fafety  does  not  require  that  the  fove¬ 
reign  (hould  be  trufted  with  any  difcretionary  power 
for  fuppreffing  even  the  impertinent  wantonnefs  of  this 
licentious  liberty. 

ARNALL,  William,  a  noted  political  writer  in 
defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  originally  an  at¬ 
torney’s  clerk  y  but  being  recommended  to  Walpole, 
he  employed  him  for  a  courfe  of  years  in  writing  the 
Free  Briton  and  other  papers  in  defence  of  his  admini- 
ftration.  By  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  received,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  no 
lef-  than  1 0,9^71.  6s.  8d.  out  of  the  treafury  for  his 
writings  !  but  {pending  his  money  as  fall  as  it  came, 
and  his  fupplies  flopping  on  Sir  Robert’s  refignation,  he 
died  broken-hearted  and  in  debt,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  His  invention  was  fo  quick,  that  his  honour¬ 
able  employer  ufed  to  fay,  no  man  in  England  could 
write  a  pamphlet  in  fo  little  time  as  Arnall. 

ARNAUD  de  Meyrveilh.  or  Mereuil,  a  poet 
of  Provence,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  Las  recajienas  de 
fa  contejfe,  and  a  colleiflion  of  poems  and  fonnets.  He 
died  in  the  year  1220.  Petrarch  mentions  him  in  his 
Triumph  of  Love. 

Arnaud  de  Villa  Nova,  a  famous  phyfician, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  He  lludied  at  Paris  and  Montpelier, 
and  travelled  through  Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  languages,  and  particularly  with  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  He  was  at  great  pains 
to  gratify  his  ardent  defire  after  knowledge  •,  but  this 
paffion  carried  him  rather  too  far  in  his  ref<-archcs  :  he 
endeavoured  to  difeover  future  events  by  aftrology, 
imagining  this  feienee  to  be  infallible  ;  and  upon  this 
foundation  he  publiffied  a  predidlion,  that  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen¬ 


tury.  He  praflifed  phyfic  at  Paris  for  fome  time  ;  but  Arnaud,. 
having  advanced  fome  new  dottrines,  he  drew  upon  Arnay-le- 
himfelf  the  refentment  of  the  univerfity  y  and  his  friends,  due.  , 
fearing  he  might  be  arrefted,  perfuaded  him  to  re-  v 
tire  from  that  city.  Upon  his  leaving  France,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  received  by  King  Fre¬ 
derick  of  Arragon  with  the  greateft  marks  of  kindnefs 
and  efteem.  Some  time  afterwards,  this  prince  fent 
him  to  France,  to  attend  Pope  Clement  in  an  illnefs ; 
and  he  was  ffiipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  about 
the  year  1313-  The  works  of  Amaud,  with  his  life 
prefixed,  were  printed  in  one  volume  in  folio,  at  Lyons, 
in  1520  y  and  at  Bafil  in  158 5,  with  the  notes  of  Ni¬ 
cholas  Tolerus. 

Arnaud  d’AndillY,  Robert ,  the  fon  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  bora 
in  1588  •,  and  being  introduced  young  at  court,  was 
employed  in  many  confiderable  offices,  all  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  great  integrity  and  reputation.  In  1644 
he  quitted  bufinefs,  and  retired  into  the  convent  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  he  paffed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days  in  a  continued  application  to  works  of 
piety  and  devotion  ;  and  enriched  the  French  language 
with  many  excellent  tranflations  of  different  writers, 
as  well  as  with  religious  compofitions  of  bis  own. 

He  died  in  1674,  and  his  works  are  printed  in  8  vols. 
folio. 

Arnaud,  Antony ,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
a  dodtor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  in  1612.  He  pu- 
bliftied,  in  1643,  A  Treutife  on  frequent  Communion , 
which  highly  difpleafed  the  Jefuits ;  and  the  difputes 
upon  grace,  which  broke  out  about  this  time  in  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Paris,  and  in  which  he  took  a  zealous  part 
with  the  Janfenifts,  helped  to  increafe  the  animofity  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Jefuits.  But  nothing  raifed  fo  great 
a  clamour  againft  him  as  the  two  letters  be  wrote  on 
Abfolution ;  in  the  fecond  of  which  the  faculty  of  di¬ 
vinity  found  two  propotrtions  which  they  condemned, 
and  M.  Arnaud  was  expelled  the  fociety.  Upon  this 
he  retired  ;  and  during  a  retreat  which  lafted  near  25 
years,  he  compofed  that  great  variety  of  works  which 
are  extant  of  his,  on  grammar,  geometry,  logic,  me- 
taphyfics,  and  theology.  In  1679,  he  withdrew  from 
France,  lived  in  obfeurily  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
died  in  1694.  His  heart,  at  his  own  requelt,  was  fent 
to  be  depolited  in  the  Port  Royal.  Arnaud  had  a  re¬ 
markable  ftrength  of  genius,  memory,  and  command  of 
his  pen  y  nor  did  thefe  decay  even  to  the  lall  year  of 
his  life.  Mr  Bayle  fays,  he  had  been  told  by  perfons 
who  had  been  admitted  into  his  familiar  converfation^ 
that  he  was  a  man  very  fimple  in  his  manners  ;  and  that 
unlefs  any  one  propofed  fome  queftion  to  him,  or  de- 
fired  fome  information,  he  faid  nothing  that  was  be¬ 
yond  common  converlation,  or  that  might  make  one 
take  him  for  a  man  of  great  abilities  ;  but  when  he  fet 
himfelf  to  give  an  anfwer  to  luch  as  propofed  a  point- 
of  learning,  he  feemed  as  it  were  transformed  into  an¬ 
other  man  :  he  would  then  deliver  a  multitude  of  fine 
things  with  great  ptrfpicuity  and  learning,  and  had  a 
particular  talent  at  making  himlelf  intelligible  to  per¬ 
fons  not  of  the  greateft  penetration. 

ARN  AY-LE-DUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  which  carries  on  a  pretty  good  trade. 

It  is  feated  on  the  Auxois,  in  a  valley  near  the  river 
Aroux,  E.  Long.  4.  26.  N.  Lat.  47.  7. 
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^rndt  ARNDT,  John’,  a  famous  Proteftant  divine  of  Ger- 
||  many,  born  at  Ballenftad,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  in 
Armfaeus.  the  year  1^55.  At  firft  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
““—v  of  phyfic  :  but  falling  into  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  he 
made  a  vow  to  change  his  profeffion  for  that  of  divini¬ 
ty,  if  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  health  3  which  he  accor¬ 
dingly  did  upon  his  recovery.  He  was  a  minifter  firft 
at  Ouedlinburg  and  then  at  Brunfwick.  He  met  with 
great  oppofition  in  this  lad  city  :  his  fuccefs  as  a  preach¬ 
er  railing  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  who  became  his 
bitter  enemies.  In  order  to  ruin  his  charadter,  they 
afcribed  a  variety  of  errors. to  him-,  and  perfecuted 
him  to  fufch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Brunfwick,  and  retire  to  Ifleb,  where  he  was  minifter 
for  three  years.  In  161 1,  George  duke  of  Lunenburg, 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  fandtity, 
gave  him  the  church  of  Zell,  and  appointed  him  fu- 
perintendant  of  all  the  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Lu- 
nenourg  3  which  office  he  difcharged  for  11  years,  and 
died  in  1621.  It  i-  reported  that  he  foretold  his  death, 
having  faid  to  his  wife,  upon  his  return  home  after  his 
laid  fermnn,  that  now  he  had  preached  his  funeral  fer- 
mon.  He  wrote  in  High  Dutch  A  Treatife  on  True 
Chrijiianity ,  which  has  been  tranllated  into  feveral  lan¬ 
guage'* 

ARNE,  Dr  '1  homas  Augustine,  diftinguilhed  by 
his  Ikiil  in  mulic,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Arne  an  uphol- 
Ilerer  in  Covent-Garden,  whom  Addifon  is  fuppofed 
to  have  charadlerized  in  N°  155  and  N°  160  of  The 
.Tatler;  and  brother  of  Mrs  Cibber  the  player.  He 
was  early  devoted  to  mufic,  and  foon  became  eminent 
in  his  profeffion.  July  6.  1759,  he  had  the  degree  of 
dodtor  of  mufic  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford.  His  com- 
pofitions  are  univerfally  applauded,  and  he  was  alfo 
particularly  fkilful  in  inftrudting  vocal  performers.  He 
died  March  5.  1778,  having  written  the  following 
pieces:  irtuxerxes,  1762;  The  Guardian  outwitted ’, 
1764. ;  The  Rofe ,  1778  ;  all  of  them  operas. 

ARNHEIM,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
province  of  Guelderland,  capital  of  Veluive.  It  is 
adorned  with  feveral  fine  churches,  particularly  that  of 
St  Walburg  and  of  St  Eufebius  3  which  laft  has  a  very 
high  tower.  The  town  has  five  gates,  and  feveral 
fine  ramparts,  part  of  which  are  wafhed  by  the  Rhine, 
and  the  other  parts  have  wide  and  deep  ditches  before 
them.  There  is  a  canal  made  between  this  place  and 
Nimeguen,  at  the  expence  of  both  towns,  on  which 
boats  pafs  backwards  and  forwards  to  carry  bn  a  trade 
between  them.  The  air  is  very  healthful  3  on  which 
account  it  is  inhabited  by  perfons  of  diftindtion.  E. 
Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.0. 

ARNfCA  Leopard’s  bane.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARNISALUS,  HenninguS,  a  philofopher  and  phy- 
fician  of  great  reputation,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  born  at  Halberftadt  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  was  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of 
Helmftadt.  His  political  wprks  are  much  efteemed. 
The  mod  remarkable  of  them  is  his  book  De  authori~ 
tale  principum  in  populism  femper  inviolahili ,  printed  at 
Francfort  in  1612.  In  this  he  maintains  that  the 
authority  of  princes  ought  not  to  be  violated.  He 
wrote  alfo  upon  the  fame  dodtrine  his  three  books,. De 
jure  MajeJlatis ,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1610  3  and 
bis  Refeftiopes  Politico ,  printed  at  Francfort  in  1615. 
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Having  received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Denmark,  he  Arnohiu*, 
went  thither,  and  was  made  counfellor  and  phyfician  Arnold, 
to  the  king.  He  travelled  into  France  and  England,  'y—  ■ 
and  died  in  November  1 635.  Befides  the  pieces  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  wrote  feveral  philofophical,  me¬ 
dicinal,  and  poetical  treatifes. 

ARNOBIUS,  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in 
Nuraidia,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  It 
w7as  owing  to  certain  dreams  which  he  had  that  he 
became  defirous  of  embracing  Chriilianity.  For  this 
purpofe  he  applied  to  the  bithops  to  be  admitted  into 
the  church.  But  they,  remembering  the  violence  with 
which  he  had  always  oppofed  the  true  faith,  had  fome 
diftruft  of  him  ;  and  before  they  would  admit  him,  in¬ 
filled  on  fome  proofs  of  his  fincerity.  In  compliance 
with  this  demand,  he  wrote  againlt  the  Gentiles : 
wherein  he  has  refuted  the  abfurdities  of  their  religion, 
and  ridiculed  their  falle  gods.  In  this  treatife  he  has 
employed  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  difplaved  great 
learning  :  but  from  an  impatience  to  be  admitted  into 
the  body  of  the  faithful,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  in 
too  great  a  hurry  in  compofing  his  work,  and  thence 
it  is  that  there  does  not  appear  in  this  piece  fuch  an 
exadt  order  and  difpofition  as  could  be  wiihed  ;  and 
not  having  a  perfedt  and  exadt  knowledge  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  he  publiihed  fome  very  dangerous  errors. 

Mr  Bayle  remarks,  that  his  notions  about  the  origin  of 
the  foul,  and  the  caufe  of  natural  evil,  and  feveral  other 
important  points,  are  highly  pernicious.  St  Jerome,  in 
his  epiftle  to  Paulinus,  is  of  opinion  that  his  ftyle  is 
unequal  and  too  diffufe,  and  that  his  book  is  written 
without  any  method  3  but  Dr  Cave  thinks  this  judge¬ 
ment  too  fevere,  and  that  Arnobius  wants  neither  ele¬ 
gance  nor  order  in  his  compofition.  Voflius  lfyles  him 
the  Varro  of  the  ecclejiajlical  writers.  Du  Pin  obferves 
that  his  work  is  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  pro¬ 
feffor  of  rhetoric  :  the  turn  of  his  fcntiments  is  very 
oratorical  ;  but  his  flyle  is  a  little  African,  his  expref- 
fions  being  harlh  and  inelegant.  We  have  feveral  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  work  of  Arnobius  againfl  the  Gentiles, 
one  publiihed  at  Rome  in  1542,  at  Bafil  in  1546  and 
1560,  at  Paris  in  1570,  at  Antwerp  in  1  382,  and  one 
at  Hamburgh  in  1610,  with  notes  by  Gebhard  El- 
menhoftius,  befides  many  others.  He  wrote  alfo  a 
piece  entitled  De  Rhetorics  Injlitulione  ;  but  this  is  not 
extant. 

ARNOLD,  of  Brefcia,  in  Italy,  diftinguilhed  him¬ 
felf  by  being  the  founder  of  a  fed!  which  oppofed  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Roman  clergy.  He  went  in¬ 
to  France,  where  he  lludied  under  the  celebrated  Peter 
Abelard.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  opened  his  invedtives  in  the  ftreets 
of  Brefcia.  The  people  crowded  round  him.  He 
told  them  he  was  fent  to  reform  abufes,  to  pull  down 
the  proud  and  to  exalt  the  humble.  He  then  pointed 
his  declamation  againfl  the  bilhops,  againfl  the  clergy, 
againfl  the  monk«,  and  finally  againfl  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff  himfelf :  to  the  laity  only  he  was  indulgent. 
Churchmen,  faid  he,  who  hold  benefices,  bilhops  who 
have  domains,  and  monks  that  have  poffeffions,  will  all 
be  damned.  His  hearers  fhouted  approbation.  Tliefe 
things,  continued  he,  belong  to  the  prince  3  he  may 
give  them  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  he  muft  give  them 
to  the  laity.  Jt  is. on  their  tithes,  and  the  voluntary 
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people,  that  thofe  fons  of  God  was  now  informed  that  the  pope  had  retired,  and  the  AmeJ& 
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Arnold,  contributions  of  the 

mud  live  :  they  mud  be  frugal,  continent,  and  mor 
tided. 

The  church  of  Brefcia  was  foon  thrown  into  the 
greated  confufion,  and  the  people,  already  prejudiced 
againd  their  miniders,  threatened  to  overturn  their  al¬ 
tars.  The  facred  writings  he  urged  in  fupport  of  his 
affection,  and  from  them  he  denounced  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  againd  the  violators  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  more  glaringly  offcnfive  than  the 
odentatious  parade  of  the  bifhops  and  great  abbots, 
and  the  foft  and  licentious  lives  of  the  monks  and 
clergy. 

In  1139  was  celebrated  a  grand  council  at  Rome. 
Arnold  was  cited  to  appear  before  it.  His  accufers 
were  the  biihop  of  Brefcia,  and  many  others,  whom 
he  had  ridiculed  and  inlulted.  Nor  from  his  judges 
could  he  look  for  much  indulgence.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  fentenced  to  perpetual  filence.  Upon  this 
he  left  Italy,  eroded  the  Alps,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Zurich. 

Though  Arnold  had  quitted  Italy,  yet  had  his  opi¬ 
nions  taken  deep  root,  and  Rome  itfelf  was  infected 
by  them.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  their  matter 
Innocent  II.  the  Roman  people  alTembled  in  the  capi- 
tol.  It  was  propofed  that  the  power  of  the  pontiff, 
which  they  called  exorbitant,  (hould  be  retrained : 
this  was  carried  :  then  fuddenly,  infpired  as  it  were 
by  the  genius  of  the  place,  they  moved  that  the  fe- 
nate,  which  for  years  had  been  abolilhed,  thould  be  re- 
ftored.  The  propofition  was  received  with  the  loudeit 
acclamations.  Innocent  in  vain  oppofed  the  bold  de- 
fign  ;  there  was  a  magic  in  it  which  fpread  irrefiftibly, 
and  for  a  moment  feemed  to  roufe  the  fallen  fpirit  of 
the  nation.  The  pope  viewed  with  horror  the  reverfe 
of  fortune  which  threatened  the  tiara  j  to  be  (horn  of 
his  mightv  power,  and  to  become  the  mere  (hepherd 
of  the  Chriftian  people,  was  a  thought  too  afflicting  : 
he  fell  tick  and  died. 

Under  his  two  immediate  fucceffors  Celeflin  and  Lu¬ 
cius,  whofe  reigns  were  but  of  a  few  months,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  purfued  their  darling  objeCt.  They  waited  on 
the  latter,  and,  in  an  imperious  tone,  demanded  the 
reffitution  of  all  the  honours  and  civil  rights  which 
had  been  ufurped  from  the  people.  The  prince  of  the 
fenate,  faid  they,  whom  we  have  chofen,  will  belt  ad- 
minifter  the  important  trull  ;  the  tithes  and  offerings 
of  the  faithful  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  exigencies 
of  your  holinefs  :  It  was  thus  that  our  ancient  bithops 
lived.  Lucius  furvived  this  event  but  a  few  days.  His 
fucceffor  was  Eugenius  III.  the  friend  and  diiciple  of 
the  renowned  Bernard.  The  night  before  his  confe- 
cration  the  fenaturs  affembled,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
either  he  (hould  folemnly  confirm  all  their  proceedings, 
or  they  would  annul  hi'  election.  This  refutation  was 
notified  to  him.  He  called  together  his  friends  ;  and 
it  was  their  advice,  that  he  (hould  neither  accede  to  the 
extravagant  demands,  nor  expofe  himfelf,  by  a  refufal, 
to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  He  therefore  filently 
withdrew  from  Rome,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
fortrefs.  Here  the  ceremony  of  his  confecration  was 
performed. 

Arnold,  who  in  banifhment  had  contemplated  the 
effeCls  of  his'admonitions  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans, 
amd  the  fuccefs  which  feemed  to  follow  their  exertions, 


gates  of  the  capital  were  open  to  receive  him  :  it 
was  likewife  fuggefted  to  him,  that  his  prefence  was 
more  than  ever  neceffary,  to  give  energy  to  their  re- 
folves,  form  to  their  plans,  and  liability  to  their  under¬ 
takings.  Arnold  took  fire  at  the  newsj  an  unufual 
fwell  of  enthufiafm  filled  his  bread  5  and  he  fancied 
that,  like  Junius  Brutus,  he  was  called  at  once  to  give 
liberty  to  Rome.  At  his  appearance  a  new  dream  of 
vigour  animated  the  citizens  j  they  called  him  their 
friend  and  deliverer.  The  Brefcian  walked  amongd 
them  ;  his  deportment  was  humble,  his  countenance 
emaciated,  his  addrefs  affable,  and  he  fpoke  to  them 
of  moderation,  fubmiffion,  of  obedience.  With  the 
nobles  and  new  fenators  he  held  another  language  ; 
though  to  them  alfo  he  was  mild  and  diffident,  lpeak- 
ing  much  of  virtue  and  of  refpeft  for  religion  and  the 
laws.  But  no  fooner  was  he  fenfible  of  his  own  real 
influence,  and  faw  the  lengths  to  which  the  revolters. 
had  already  carried  their  defigns,  than  he  threw  afide 
the  maik,  and  appeared  in  his  own  character,  daring, 
impetuous,  felf-fufficient,  vain.  He  harangued  the 
people  :  he  talked  of  their  forefathers  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  who,  by  the  wifdom  of  their  fenate  and  the  va¬ 
lour  of  their  armies,  had  conquered  nations  and  fub- 
dued  the  earth.  He  dwelt  on  the  names  and  the 
achievements  of  the  Bruti,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  Sci- 
pios  •,  and  of  thefe  men,  faid  he,  are  you  not  the  chil¬ 
dren  ?  He  advifed,  that  the  capitol  be  inllantly  repair¬ 
ed  ;  that  the  equefirian  order  be  reilored  ;  that  the 
people  have  thtir  tribunes  ;  that  dignity  attend  the  fe¬ 
nate  ;  that  the  laws,  which  had  been  filent  and  ne¬ 
glected,  be  revived  in  all  their  vigour.  He  fpoke  of 
the  pope  as  of  a  depofed  and  banilhed  tyrant  :  “  But 
(hould  you  again  be  difpofed  (continued  he)  to  admit 
him  within  thefe  walls ;  firft  fix  your  own  rights  and 
determine  his.  He  is  but  your  biihop  :  let  him  there¬ 
fore  have  his  fpiritual  jurifdiflion.  The  government 
of  Rome,  its  civil  ellablilhments,  and  its  territories,  be¬ 
long  to  you.  Thefe  you  will  keep  if  you  have  the 
fpirit  of  men  and  the  hearts  of  Romans.”  Fired  by 
this  harangue,  the  people,  headed  by  the  mod  difaf- 
fe&ed  of  the  nobles,  publicly  attacked  the  few  cardi¬ 
nals  and  churchmen  who  remained  in  the  city  ;  they 
fet  fire  to  the  palaces  j  and  they  compelled  the  citizens 
to  fwear  obedience  to  the  new  government.  Moderate 
men,  who  faw  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  were  (hocked 
at  thefe  exceffes  ot  popular  phrenzv  ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
to  oppofe  the  torrent  :  they  fubmilted,  looking  forward 
with  fome  curiofity  to  the  termination  of  an  event 
which  had  begun  in  extravagance,  and  mull  end  in  dif- 
appointment. 

Eugenius  till-now  had  viewed,  with  fome  concern, 
the  wild  derangement  of  his  people  :  but  when  it  Teem¬ 
ed  that  their  eyes  opened  to  their  own  exceffes,  he 
could  be  ina£live  no  longer.  He  excommunicated  the 
ringleaders  of  the  faction  ;  and  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  compofed  of  Tiburtini,  a 
people  always  hoftile  to  the  Romans,  he  marched 
againll  the  enemy.  His  friends  within  the  walls,  who 
were  numerous,  co-operated  with  his  defigns,  and  in 
a  few  days  overtures  for  peace  were  made  to  the  pon¬ 
tiff.  He  acceded  to  them,  but  on  condition  that  they 
(hould  annul  the  arrangements  they  had  made,  and  if 
they  would  have  fenators,  that  they  lhould  acknowledge 
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all  their  power  was  from  him.  The  people  were  fatif- 
fied,  and  they  threw  open  the  gates,  through  which 
Arnold  us.  Eugenius  entered,  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  fawn¬ 
ing  and  inconftant  multitude.  Before  this  event  Ar¬ 
nold  had  retired  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  many  friends 
ftrongly  attached  to  his  perfon  and  principles.  Of  him- 
felf  we  hear  little  more  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  our 
countryman  ;  when,  on  account  of  frelh  tumults,  he 
and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated,  and  Rome 
was  threatened  with  an  interdift  unlefs  they  expelled 
the  whole  party  from  their  walls.  This  they  did.  The 
Arnoldifts  retired  with  their  champion  into  Tufcany, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  prophet  and  honoured  as  a 
faint.  His  enemies,  however,  prevailed  ;  he  was  made 
prifoner,  and  conduced  under  a  ftrong  efcort  to 
Rome.  In  vain  was  great  intereft  made  to  fave  his 
life  ;  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  and  his  alhes 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  left  the  people  ftiould  collect 
his  remains  and  venerate  them  as  the  relicks  of  a  faint¬ 
ed  martyr. 

Hifi  of  “  Such  was  Arnold  of  Brefcia  j  a  man  (fays  Mr 
the  lives  of  Berington*),  whofe  character,  whofe  principles,  and 
Abelard  whofe  views,  we  perhaps  ftiould  be  difpofed  to  admire, 
and  He  lot  fa.  had  his  life  been  recorded  by  unprejudiced  hiftorians, 
and  not  brought  down  to  us  drawn  in  the  blacked:  co¬ 
lours  which  party,  bigotted  zeal,  and  enthufiafm,  could 
lay  on.  He  was  ralh,  misjudging,  and  intemperate, 
or  never  would  he  have  engaged  in  fo  unequal  a  con- 
teft.  The  view  of  fuch  a  phenomenon  in  the  1 2th 
century  excites  a  pleating  admiration.  To  attack  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  his  clergy  in  the  very  centre  of 
their  power,  required  a  more  than  common  ftiare  of 
fortitude  :  to  adopt  a  fettled  fcheme  of  reftoring  to 
its  priftine  glory  the  republic  of  Rome,  demanded  a 
ftretdi  of  thought  comprehenfive  and  enterprifing  ; 
and  to  forego  the  eafe  and  indulgence  of  a  diflipated 
age,  for  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  what  he  thought  ufurped  dominion,  argued  a 
charadler  of  mind  difinterefted,  generous,  and  benevo¬ 
lent.  But  Arnold,  like  other  reformers,  went  too  far  ; 
and  paffion  foon  vitiated  undertakings  which  were  be¬ 
gun  perhaps  with  motives  the  moft  laudable. — The 
readinefs  with  which  the  Roman  people  embraced  this 
plan  of  lowering  the  jurifdiiRion  of  the  pontiff,  and  re- 
ftraining  it  within  thofe  bounds  which  the  true  fpirit 
of  Chriftianity  had  fixed,  at  once  (hows  that  they  could 
reafon  juftly,  and  that  they  confidered  the  unbounded 
fway  of  the  triple  crown,  to  which  relu&antly  they 
fubmitted,  as  an  affumed  prerogative,  to  which  violence 
or  mifconftru&ion,  and  not  Chriftian  right,  had  given 
efficacy.” 


ARNOLDISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fefl  fo  called 
from  their  leader  Arnold  of  Brefcia.  See  the  preced¬ 
ing  article. 

ARNOLDUS,  Gothofredus,  pallor  and  infpedlor 
of  the  churches  of  Perleberg,  and  hiftoriographer  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  was  born  at  Annaburg  in  the 
mountains  of  Mifnia  in  1666.  He  was  a  zealous  defend¬ 
er  of  the  Pietifts,  a  fe£t  among  the  German  Proteftants, 
and  compofed  a  great  number  of  religious  works  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  an  Ecclejiajlical Hijlory ,  which  expofed  him  to 
the  refentment  of  the  divines ;  and  another  giving  an 
.account  of  the  do&rines  and  manners  from  the  firft 
ages,  in  which  he  frequently  animadverts  upon  Cave’s 
Primitive  Chriftianity.  He  died  in  1714.  Various  are 


the  opinions  concerning  Arnoldus  in  Germany  ;  fome  Arnoldus 
of  his  own  countrymen  and  profeflion  extolling  him  to  |1 
the  fkies  as  a  faint  of  the  laft  century,  and  fetting  an  Arnway. 
ineftimable  value  upon  his  -works ;  while  others  pro- ''  *  1 

nounce  damnation  upon  him  as  an  arch-heretic,  and 
condemn  his  writings  as  heterodox. 

ARNON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  brook  running 
between  the  borders  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
on  the  other  fide  Jordan  (Mofes,  Jofhua)  :  Jofephus 
calls  it  a  river  riling  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  at 
length  falling  into  the  Dead  fea.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
river  of  Gad,  as  appears  2  Sam.  xxv.  5.  compared  with 
2  Kings  x.  33. 

ARNOT.  See  Bunium,  Botany  Index. 

ARNOTTO,  the  fame  with  Anotta.  See  Anot;- 
ta  and  Bixa,  Botany  Index. 

ARNSTADE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Thuringia, 
on  the  river  Gera.  E.  Long.  11.  3.  N.  Lat.  <;o.  54. 

ARNULPH,  or  Ernulph,  bilhop  of  Rochefter  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  was  born  in  France,  where 
he  was  fome  time  a  monk  of  St  Lucian  de  Beauvais. 

The  monks  led  moft  irregular  lives  in  this  monaftery  j 
for  which  reafon  he  refolved  to  quit  it,  but  firft  took 
the  advice  of  Lanfranc  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  under 
whom  he  had  ftudied  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  when  Lan¬ 
franc  was  prior  of  that  monaftery.  This  prelate  invit¬ 
ed  him  over  to  England,  and  placed  him  in  the  mona¬ 
ftery  of  Canterbury,  where  he  lived  a  private  monk  till 
Lanfranc’s  death.  When  Anfelm  came  to  the  archi- 
epifcopal  fee,  Arnulph  was  made  prior  of  the  mona¬ 
ftery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough.  In  11 15,  he  was  confecrated  biftiop  of  Ro¬ 
chefter,  which  fee  he  held  nine  years,  and  died  in 
March  1124,  aged  84. 

Arnulph  wrote,  I.  A  piece  in  Latin  concerning  the 
foundation,  endowment,  charters,  laws,  and  other  things 
relating  to  the  church  of  Rochefter  :  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  TextUs  Roffenjts ,  and  is  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rochefter. 

2.  An  Epiflle  in  Anfwer  to  fome  Queftions  of  Lam¬ 
bert  abbot  of  Munfter  ;  and  3.  An  Epiftle  on  Inceftu- 
ous  Marriage. 

ARNUS,  now  Arno ,  a  very  rapid  river  of  Tufcany, 
which  it  divides,  and  in  its  courfe  walhes  Florence  and 
Pifa;  riling  in  the  Apennines,  to  the  eaft  of  Florence, 
near  a  village  called  S.  Maria  della  Gratie,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Romagna,  15  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  fourceg 
of  the  Tiber  j  and  then  turning  fouthwards  towards 
Arretium,  it  is  there  increafed  by  the  lakes  of  the  Cla- 
nis  ;  after  which  it  runs  eaftward,  dividing  Florence 
into  two  parts,  and  at  length  waffling  Pifa,  falls  eight 
miles  below  it  into  the  Tufcan  fea. 

ARNWAY,  John,  a  clergyman  diftinguiflied  by 
his  benevolence  and  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  was  de- 
feended  from  a  very  good  family  in  the  county  of  Sa¬ 
lop,  from  which  he  inherited  a  confiderable  eftate.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  \  and,  having  received  holy  or¬ 
ders,  obtained  the  redlories  of  Hodnet  and  Ightfield, 
where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  piety  and  exem¬ 
plary  charity  :  for  it  was  his  cuftom  to  clothe  annually 
12  poor  people,  and  every  Sunday  to  entertain  as  many 
at  his  table,  not  only  plentifully,  but  with  intimacy 
and  refpeft.  The  civil  war  breaking  out,  he  preached 
againft  rebellion,  and  raifed  and  clothed  eight  troopers 
for  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  I.  upon  which  bis  boufe 
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A  robe  was  plundered  by  the  parliament’s  army.  He  then 
||  went  to  Oxford  to  ferve  the  king  in  perfon,  which  fub- 

Arpagras  je£);ecl  him  to  a  new  train  of  misfortunes  :  for  his  eflate 
v  was  ft>on  after  fequeftrated,  and  himfelf  imprisoned 
till  the  king’s  death ;  after  which  he  went  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  publilhed,  I.  The  Tablet,  or  the 
Moderation  of  Charles  I.  the  Martyr;  and,  2.  An 
Alarm  to  the  Subjefts  of  England.  He  at  lall  went  to 
Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1653. 

AROSE.  See  Arrobas. 

AROLEO,  an  American  weight,  equal  to  25  of 
our  pounds. 

AROMA  PHILOSOI-HORUM,  denotes  either  faffron, 
or  the  aroph  of  Paracelfus  -,  as  aroma  german  icum  de¬ 
notes  elecampane.  See  Aroph. 

AROMATA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  famous  for  its  generous  wines ;  and  hence  the  ap¬ 
pellation,  (Strabo).  Alfo  the  name  of  a  trading  town 
and  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Sinus  Avalites  of  the  Red  fea,  (Arrian.) 

AROMATIC,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  plants 
as  yield  a  brifk  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm  tafte  ;  as 
all  kinds  of  fpices,  &c.  See  Materia  Medica. 

ARONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
with  a  flrong  caftle.  It  Rands  on  the  lake  Maggiore. 
E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  41. 

ARONCHES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 
•n  the  confines  of  Spain,  feated  on  the  river 'Caro.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  has  about  500  inhabitants.  W. 
Long.  5.  16.  N.  Lat.  14.  39. 

AROOL,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
Ukraine,  feated  on  the  river  Occa.  E.  Long.  38.  15. 
N.  Lat.  51.  48. 

AROPH,  a  contraction  of  aroma  pliilofophorum  ;  a 
name  given  to  faffron. 

AROPH  Paracelfi,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  chemi¬ 
cal  flowers,  probably  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Ens 
Veneris,  elegantly  prepared  by  fublimation  from  equal 
quantities  of  lapis  haematites  and  fal  ammoniac. 

Aroph  is  alfo  a  term  frequently  ufed  by  Paracelfus 
in  a  fenfe  fynonymous  with  li'.hontriptic. 

AROSBAY,  a  town  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the 
eoaft  of  the  ifland  of  Madura,  near  Java.  E.  Long. 
14.  30.  N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

AROURA,  a  Grecian  meafure  of  30  feet.  It  was 
more  frequently  ufed  for  a  fquare  meafure  of  half  the 
plethron.  The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  fquare  of  1 00 
feet. 

ARPAD,  in  Ancient  Geography,  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  city  of  Syria.  It  was  always  placed  with  Ha¬ 
math,  (2  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.  Ifaiahx.  9.  xxxvi. 
19.  xxxvii.  13.  Jerem.  xlix.  25.)  Sennacherib  boafts 
of  having  reduced  Arpad  and  Hamath,  or  of  having 
deftroyed  the  gods  of  thefe  two  places.  Hamath  is 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  Emefa ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  Arpad  is  the  fame  with  Arad  or  Arvad,  as  it  is 
fometimes  called  in  Hebrew.  See  Arad. 

ARPAGIUS,  or  Harpagius,  among  the  ancients, 
a  perfon  who  died  in  the  cradle,  at  leaft  in  early  youth. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ugrrx^u,  I  /natch. 
The  Romans  made  no  funerals  for  their  arpagii.  They 
neither  burnt  their  bodies,  nor  made  tombs,  monu¬ 
ments,  or  epitaphs  for  them  ;  which  occafioned  Juve¬ 
nal  to  fay, 

Vol.'II.  Part  II. 


- - Terra  claudi'.ur  inf  a  ns 

Et  minor  igne  rogi. 

In  after  times  it  became  the  cuftom  to  burn  fuch  as  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  40  days,  and  had  cut  any  teeth;  and 
thefe  they  called  A gxxr.rtn  or  Agar xyp-vm,  q.  d.  raptt, 
ravifhed.  The  ufage  feems  to  have  been  bornuved 
from  the  Greeks ;  among  whom,  Euftathius  allures 
us,  it  was  the  cuftom  never  to  bury  their  children  either 
by  night  or  full  day,  but  at  the  firfl:  appearance  of  the 
morning;  and  that  they  did  not  call  their  departure  by 
the  name  of  death ,  but  by  a  fofter  appellation, 
xgKxyrt,  importing  that  they  were  ravifhed  by  Aurora, 
or  taken  away  to  her  embraces. 

ARPEN  P,  fignifies  an  acre  or  furlong  of  ground; 
and  according  to  the  old  French  account  in  Doomfday- 
book,  100  perches  make  an  arpent.  The  moll  ordinary 
acre,  called  /’ arpent  de  France,  is  100  perches  fquare  : 
but  fome  account  it  but  half  an  acre. 

ARPHAXAD,  the  fon  of  Shem  and  father  of  Sa- 
lah.  Arphaxad  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1638,  a  year  after  the  deluge,  and  died  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2096,  at  the  age  of  438  years,  (Gen.  xi.  12. 
&c.) 

ARPI.  See  Argos  Hippium. 

ARPINAS,  or  Arpino,  Joseph  Caesar,  a  famous 
painter,  bom  in  the  year  1360,  at  the  caftle  of  Arpi- 
nas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  lived  in  great  in¬ 
timacy  with  Pope  Clement  VIII.  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  bellowed  on  him 
many  other  marks  of  his  friendlbip.  In  the  year  1600, 
he  went  to  Paris  with  Cardinal  Aldobrandin,  who  was 
fent  legate  to  the  French  court  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  IV.  with  Mary  of  Medicis.  His  Chriftian  ma- 
jelly  gave  Arpinas  many  confiderable  prefents,  and 
created  him  a  knight  of  St  Michael.  The  colouring  of 
this  painter  is  thought  to  be  cold  and  inanimate  ;  yet 
there  is  fpirit  in  his  deligns,  and  his  compofitions  have 
fomewhat  of  fire  and  elevation.  The  touches  of  his 
pencil  being  free  and  bold,  give  therefore  pleafure  to 
connoifieurs  in  painting  :  but  they  are  generally  incor- 
redl.  What  he  painted  of  the  Roman  hiftory  is  the 
mod  efteemed  of  all  his  works.  The  following  pieces 
of  this  mailer  were  in  the  late  royal  collection  of  France, 
viz.  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  Diana  and  ACteon, 
the  Rape  of  Europa,  and  a  Sufanna.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1640. 

ARPINUM,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  a  little  to  the 
eaft  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Fibrenus, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  ;  now  decayed,  and  called  Ar¬ 
pino.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Cicero,  and  of  Caius 
Marius,  (Salluft.) 

ARQUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  and  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Venice,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Petrarch. 
E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  43.  43. 

ARQUEBUS.  See  Harquebus. 

ARQUES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  now  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  in  France,  feated  on  a  (mail 
river  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  49.  34. 

ARRACHEE,  in  Heraldry,  a  terra  applied  to  the 
reprefentations  of  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

ARRACK.  See  Arack. 

ARRAGON,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  feparate  it 
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Arraign-  from  France ;  on  the  weft  by  Navarre  and  the  two 
meat.  Caftiles  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Valencia  ;  and  on  the  eaft, 

- - v  — '  by  Catalonia.  It  is  in  length  about  180  miles,  and  in 

breadth  149 ;  but  the  land  is  mountainous,  dry,  fandy 
or  ftony,  badly  cultivated,  and  worfe  peopled.  How¬ 
ever  it  does  not  want  rivers  ;  for  befides  the  Ebro, 
which  croffes  it  in  the  middle,  there  are  the  Xalo,  the 
Cinea,  the  Galego,  and  the  Arragon.  The  air  is  pure 
and  wholefome  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  and  forne 
fay  of  gold.  The  moft  fertile  parts  are  about  the  ri¬ 
vers  :  for  there  the  land  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax, 
hemp,  various  fruits,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  faffron, 
befides  large  flocks  of  Iheep,  and  plenty  of  game  in  the 
woods. 

The  Arragonefe  have  the  character  of  being  bold, 
courageous,  and  well  bred  •,  but  pofitive  in  their  opi¬ 
nions,  and  bigotted  in  their  religion.  Thefe  were  the 
firft  of  the  Spaniards  that  threw  off  the  Moorifh  yoke. 
Saragofla  is  the  capital  of  this  province  ;  and  the  other 
chief  towns  are  Balbaftro,  Jaca,  Sarazona,  Haefca,  Ca- 
latajud,  Albarrazin,  Trevel,  Daroca,  and  Boria. 

ARRAIGNMENT,  in  Law,  the  arraigning  or  fet- 
ting  a  thing  in  order,  as  a  perfon  is  faid  to  arraign 
a  writ  of  novel  difleifin,  who  prepares  and  fits  it  for 
trial. 

Arraignment  is  moft  properly  ufed  to  call  a  perfon 
to  anfwer  in  form  of  law  upon  an  indictment,  &c. 

When  brought  to  the  bar,  the  criminal  is  called  up¬ 
on  by  name  to  hold  up  his  hand  ;  which  though  it 
may  feem  a  trifling  circumftance,  yet  is  of  this  im¬ 
portance,  that  by  the  holding  up  of  his  hand  conjlat  de 
perfona,  and  he  owns  himftlf  to  be  of  that  name  by 
which  he  is  called.  However  it  is  not  an  indifpenfible 
ceremony  ;  for  being  calculated  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  identifying  the  perfon,  any  other  acknowledge¬ 
ment  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well:  therefore,  if  the 
prifoner  obftinately  and  contemptuoufly  refufes  to  hold 
up  his  hand,  but  confeffes  he  is  the  perfon  named,  it  is 
fully  fufficient. 

Then  the  indidment  is  to  be  read  to  him  diftindly 
in  the  Englilh  tongue  (which  was  law,  even  while  all 
other  proceedings  were  in  Latin),  that  he  may  fully 
underftand  his  charge.  After  which  it  is  to  be  demand¬ 
ed  of  him,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof 
he  Hands  indifled,  or  not  guilty  ? 

When  a  criminal  is  arraigned  he  either  Hands  mute, 
or  confefles  the  fad,  or  elfe  he  pleads  to  the  indict¬ 
ment. 

1.  If  he  fays  nothing,  the  court  ought  ex  officio  to 
impannel  a  jury  to  inquire  whether  he  Hands  obftinaiely 
mute,  or  whether  he  be  dumb  ex  vifitatione  Dei.  If 
the  latter  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  the  judges  of  the 
court  (who  are  to  be  of  counfel  for  the  prifoner,  and 
to  fee  that  he  hath  law  and  juftice)  lhall  proceed  to  the 
trial,  and  examine  all  points  as  if  he  had  pleaded  not 
guilty.  But  whether  judgment  of  death  can  be  given 
againft  fuch  a  prifoner,  who  hath  never  pleaded,  and 
can  fay  nothing  in  arreft  of  judgment,  is  a  point  yet 
undetermined. 

If  he  be  found  to  be  obflinately  mute  (which  a  pri¬ 
foner  hath  been  held  to  be  that  hath  cut  his  own 
tongue),  then,  if  it  be  on  an  indidment  of  high  treafon, 
it  hath  long  been  clearly  fettled,  that  Handing  mute  is 
equivalent  to  a  convidion,  and  he  lhall  receive  the  fame 
judgment  and  execution. 


The  Englilh  judgment  of  penance  for  l'tanding  mute  Arraign, 
was  as  follows  :  'I  hat  the  prifoner  be  remanded  to  the  rr.ent. 
prifon  from  whence  he  came,  and  put  into  a  low  dark  v— “ 

chamber  ;  and  there  be  laid  on  his  back,  on  the  bare 
floor,  naked,  unlefs  where  decency  forbids  ;  that  there 
be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he 
could  bear,  and  more;  that  he  have  no  iultenance,  fave 
only,  on  the  firft  day,  three  morfels  of  the  worft  bread  ; 
and,  on  the  ftcond  day,  three  draughts  of  Handing  wa¬ 
ter  that  Ihould  be  neareft  to  the  prilon  door;  and  in 
this  fituation  this  Humid  be  alternately  his  daily  diet, 
till  he  died,  or,  as  anciently  the  judgment  ran,  till  he 
anfwered. 

It  hath  been  doubted  whether  this  punilhment  fub- 
fifted  at  the  common  law,  or  was  introduced  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftatute  Weftm.  I.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  12.  which 
feems  to  be  the  better  opinion.  For  not  a  word  of  it 
is  mentioned  in  Glanvil  or  Brafton,  or  in  any  ancient 
author,  cafe,  or  record  (that  bath  yet  been  productd), 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  :  but  there  are  in- 
ftances  on  record  in  the  reign  ol  Henry  III.  where 
perfons  acculed  of  telony,  and  Handing  mute,  were 
tried  in  a  particular  manner,  by  two  fucceflive  juries 
and  convidcd  ;  and  it  is  afferted  by  the  judges  in 
8  Henry  IV.  that,  by  the  common  law  before  the  fla- 
tute,  Handing  mute  on  an  appeal  amounted  to  a  con- 
vidlion  of  the  felony.  This  llatute  of  Edward  I.  di- 
reifts  fuch  perfons,  “  as  will  not  put  themft-lves  upon 
inquefts  of  felonies  before  the  judges  at  the  fuit  of  the 
king,  to  be  put  into  hard  and  ftrong  prifon  ( foient 
tnys  en  la  prifone  fort  et  dure )  as  thofe  which  refufe  to 
be  at  the  common  law  of  the  la.nd.”  Arid,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  this  flatute,  the  form  of  the  judgment  ap¬ 
pears  in  Fleta  and  Britton  to  have  been  only  a  very 
ftrait  confinement  in  prifon,  with  hardly  any  degree  of 
fuftenance  ;  but  no  weight  is  directed  to  be  laid  up¬ 
on  the  body,  fo  as  to  haiten  the  death  of  the  miferable 
fufferer  :  and  indeed  any  furcharge  of  punilhment  on 
perfons  adjudged  to  penance,  fo  as  to  fliorten  their 
lives,  is  reckoned  by  Horne  in  the  Mirror  as  a  fpecies 
of  criminal  homicide.  It  alfo  clearly  appears  by  a 
record  of  31  Edw.  III.  that  the  prifoner  might  then 
poflibly  fubfift  for  40  days  under  this  lingering  punifti- 
ment.  It  is  therefore  imagined  that  the  pradlice  of 
loading  him  with  weights,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
preffi/rg  him  to  ’death ,  was  gradually  introduced  between 
31  Edward  III.  and  8  Henry  IV.  at  which  laft  period 
it  firft  appears  upon  the  books  ;  being  intended  as  a 
fpecies  of  mercy  to  the  delinquent,  by  delivering  him 
the  fooner  from  his  torment :  and  hence  it  is  alfo  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  duration  of  the  ptnance  was  then  firft 
altered  ;  and  inftead  of  continuing  till  he  anfwered,  it 
was  diredlly  to  continue  till  he  died ,  which  muft  very 
foon  happen  under  an  enormous  preflure. 

The  uncertainty  of  its  original,  the  doubts  that  were 
conceived  of  its  legality,  and  the  repugnance  of  its 
theory  (for  it  rarely  was  carried  into  praflice)  to  the 
humanity  of  the  laws  of  England,  all  concurred  to  re¬ 
quire  a  legiflntive  abolition  of  this  cruel  procefs,  and  a 
reftitution  of  the  ancient  common  law  ;  whereby  the 
Handing  mute  in  felony,  as  well  as  in  treafon  and  in 
trefpafs,  amounted  to  a  confeflion  of  the  charge. 

2.  If  the  prifoner  make  a  fimple  and  plain  confeflion, 
the  court  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  award  judgment : 
but  it  is  ufually  very  backward  in  receiving  and  re¬ 
cording 


Arran. 
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cording  fuch  confelfion,  out  of  tendernefs  to  the  life  of 
the  fubjedt ;  and  will  generally  advife  the  prifoner  to 
retradf  it,  and, 

3.  Plead  to  the  indidtment  ;  as  to  which,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  PLEA  of  IndiEiment. 

ARRAN,  an  illand  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  between  Kintyre  and  Cunningham.  Of  this 
illand  the  bed  defcription  we  have  is  that  given  by  Mr 
Pennant  in  his  T.our  through  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  172 — 

184. 

“  Arran,  or  properly  Arr-inn,  or,  ‘  the  illand  of 
mountains,’  feems  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  notwithstanding  it  mud  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  whofe  navv,  from  the  time  of  Agricola, 
had  its  dation  in  the  Glottce  Eftuarium ,  or  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  Camden,  indeed,  makes  this  illand  the  Glotta 
of  Antonine,  but  no  fuch  name  occurs  in  his  Itinerary  : 
it  was  therefore  bedowed  on  Arran  bv  fome  of  h:s  com¬ 
mentators.  By  the  immenfe  cairns,  the  vad  monumen¬ 
tal  dones,  and  many  relicks  of  Druidifm,  this  illand  mud 
have  been  condderable  in  very  ancient  times.  Here  are 
dill  traditions  of  the  hero  Fingal,  or  Fin  Mac  Coul,  who 
is  fuppofed  here  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  the 
chafe  ■,  and  many  places  retain  Iris  name  :  but  I  can 
difcover  nothing  but  oral  hiftory  that  relates  to  the 
illand  till  the  time  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  the 
Norwegian  viftor,  who  probably  included  Arran  in 
his  conqueds  of  Kintyre.  If  he  did  not  conquer  that 
illand,  it  was  certainly  included  among  thofe  that  Do¬ 
nald  Bane  was  to  cede  ;  for  it  appears  that  Acho,  one 
of  the  fucceffors  of  Magnus,  in  1263,  laid  claim  to 
Arran,  Bute,  and  the  Cumbrays,  in  confequence  of  that 
promife  :  the  two  fird  he  fubdued,  but  the  defeat  he 
met  with  at  Largs  foon  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  con¬ 
queds.  Arran  was  the  property  of  the  crown.  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce  retired  thither  during  his  diflrelfes,  and 
met  with  protedlion  from  his  faithful  vaflals.  Numbers 
of  them  followed  his  fortunes  •,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  he  rewarded  feveral,  fuch  as  the  Mac- 
cooks,  Mackinnons,  Macbrides,  and  Maclouis,  or  Ful¬ 
lertons,  with  different  charters  of  lands  in  their  native 
country.  All  thefe  are  now  abforbed  by  this  great 
family,  except  the  Fullertons,  and  a  Stewart,  defcended 
from  a  fon  of  Robert  III.  who  ga%'e  him  a  fettlement 
here.  In  the  time  of  the  Dean  of  the  illcs,  his  defen¬ 
dant  polfeffed  Cadle  Douan  ;  and  he  and  his  b/uid,  fays 
the  Dean,  are  the  bejl  men  in  that  countrey.  About  the 
year  1334,  this  illand  appears  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  edate  of  Robert  Stewart,  great  deward  of  Scotland, 
afterwards  Robert  II.  At  that  time  they  took  arms 
to  fupport  the  caufe  of  their  mader  ;  who  afterwards,  in 
reward,  not  only  granted  at  their  requed  an  immunity 
from  their  annual  tribute  of  corn,  but  added  feveral 
new  privileges,  and  a  donative  to  all  the  inhabitants 
that  were  prefent.  In  1456,  the  whole  illand  was  ra¬ 
vaged  by  Donald  earl  of  Rofs  and  lord  of  the  ifles.  At 
that  period,  it  was  dill  the  property  of  James  II.;  but 
in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor  James  III.  when  that  mo¬ 
narch  matched  his  fider  to  Thomas  lord  Boyd,  he  cre¬ 
ated  him  earl  of  Arran,  and  gave  him  the  illand  as  a 
portion.  Soon  after,  on  the  difgrace  of  that  family,  he 
caufed  the  countefs  to  be  divorced  from  her  unfortunate 
hufband  ;  and  bedowed  both  the  lady  and  illand  on  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  in  whofe  family  it  continues  to  this 
time,  a  very  few  farms  excepted. 
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“  Arran  is  of  great  extent,  being  23  miles  from  Arran. 
Sgreadan  Point  north  to  Bcinnean  fouth  ;  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  7000,  who  chiefly  in¬ 
habit  the  coafls  ;  the  far  greater  part  of  the  country 
being  uninhabited  by  reafon  of  the  vad  and  barren 
mountains.  Here  are  only  two  parilhes,  Kilbride  and 
Kilmorie  ;  with  a  fort  of  chapel  of  eafe  to  each,  found¬ 
ed  in  the  lad  century,  in  the  golden  age  of  this  illand, 
when  it  was  blelfed  with  Anne  ducbefs  of  Hamilton, 
whofe  amiable  difpofition  and  humane  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  Arran  render  at  this  didant  time  her  me¬ 
mory  dear  to  every  inhabitant.  The  principal  moun¬ 
tains  of  Arran  are,  Goatfield,  or  Gaoilbheinn,  or  “  the 
mountain  of  the  winds,”  of  a  height  equal  to  mod  of 
the  Scottifh  Alps,  compofed  of  immenfe  piles  of  moor- 
done,  in  form  of  wool  packs,  clothed  only  with  lichens 
and  vnodes,  inhabited  by  eagles  and  ptarmigans  ;  Bein- 
bharrain,  or  “  the  lharp-pointed  ;”  Ceum-na-caillich, 

“  the  dep  of  the  carline  or  old  hag  and  Grianan- 
Athol,  that  yields  to  none  in  ruggednefs.  The  lakes 
are,  Loch  jorfa,  where  falmon  come  to  fpawn  ;  Loch- 
tana  ;  Lnch-nah-jura,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill ;  Loch- 
mhachrai ;  and  Loch-knoc-a-charbeil,  full  of  large  eels. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  Abhan-mhor,  Moina  mhor,  Slon- 
drai-machrei,  and  Jorla  ;  the  two  lad  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  falmon. 

“  The  quadrupeds  are  very  few  ;  only  otters,  wild 
cats,  flrrew  mice,  rabbits,  and  bats  :  the  dags,  which 
ufed  to  abound,  are  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen. 

The  birds  are,  eagles,  hooded  crows,  wild  pigeons, 
dares,  black  game,  grous,  ptarmigans,  daws,  green 
plovers,  and  curlews.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
partridge  at  prefent  inhabits  this  illand,  a  proof  of  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

“  The  climate  is  very  fevere  :  for  befides  the  violence 
of  wind,  the  cold  is  very  rigorous  ;  and  fnow  lav  here 
in  the  valleys  for  13  weeks  of  the  lad  winter.  In  dim¬ 
mer  the  air  is  remarkably  falubrious ;  and  many  inva¬ 
lids  refort  here  on  that  account,  and  to  drink  the  whey 
of  goats  milk. 

“  The  principal  difeafe  here  is  the  pleurify  :  fmall- 
pox,  mealies,  and  chincough,  vifit  the  illand  once  in 
feven  or  eight  years.  The  practice  of  bleeding  twice 
every  year  feems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  againd  the  pleurify  ;  but  it  is  now  performed  with 
the  utmod  regularity  at  lpring  apd  fall.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  keeps  a  furgeon  in  pay  ;  who  at  thofe  fea- 
fons  makes  a  tour  of  the  illand.  On  notice  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  the  inhabitants  of  each  farm  aflemble  in  the 
open  air ;  extend  their  arms  ;  and  are  bled  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  ground,  the  common  receptacle  of  the 
vital  fluid.  In  burning  fevers,  a  tea  of  wood  forre/  is 
ufed  with  fuccefs,  to  allay  the  heat.  An  infufion  of 
ramfons ,  or  allium  urfinum,  in  brandy,  is  edeemed  here 
a  good  remedy  for  the  gravel. 

“  The  men  are  drong,  tall,  and  well  made  ;  all  fpeak 
the  Erfe  language,  but  the  ancient  habit  is  entirely  laid 
afide.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  potatoes  and  meal  ;  and 
during  winter,  fome  dried  mutton  or  goat  is  added  to 
their  hard  fare.  A  deep  dejeftion  appears  in  general 
through  the  countenances  of  all ;  no  time  can  be  fpared 
for  amufement  of  any  kind;  the  whole  being  given 
for  procuring  the  means  of  paying  their  rent,  of  laying 
in  their  fuel,  or  getting  a  fcanty  pittance  of  meat  and 
clothing. 
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“  The  leafes  of  farms  are  19  years.  The  fucceeding 
tenants  generally  find  the  ground  little  better  than  a 
caput  tnorluum ;  and  for  this  reafon  :  Should  they  at 
the  expiration  of  the  leafe  leave  the  lands  in  a  good 
flate,  fome  avaricious  neighbours  would  have  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  next  fetting,  by  offering  a  price  more 
than  the  perfon  who  had  expended  part  of  his  fubflance 
in  enriching  the  farm  could  poflibly  do.  This  induces 
them  to  leave  it  in  the  original  ftate.  The  method  of 
fetting  a  farm  is  very  Angular ;  each  is  commonly  pof- 
feffed  by  a  number  of  (mail  tenants  ;  thus  a  farm  of 
40I.  a  year  is  occupied  by  18  different  people,  who 
by  their  leafes  are  bound,  conjunftly  and  feverally,  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent  to  the  proprietor.  Thcfe  live 
in  the  farm  in  houfes  cluttered  together,  fo  that  each 
farm  appears  like  a  little  village.  The  tenants  annually 
divide  the  arable  land  by  lot  ;  each  has  his  ridge  of 
land,  to  which  he  puts  his  mark,  fuch  as  he  would  do 
to  any  writing;  and  this  fpecies  of  farm  is  called  run- 
rig,  (i.  e.)  ridge.  They  join  in  ploughing;  every  one 
keeps  a  horfe  or  more  ;  and  the  number  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  confumes  fo  much  corn,  as  often  to  occafion  a  fcar- 
city ;  the  corn  and  peafe  raifed  being  (much  of  it)  de- 
figned  for  their  fu'ofittence,  and  that  of  the  cattle,  du¬ 
ring  the  long  winter.  The  pafture  and  moor  land  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  tarrn  is  common  to  all  the  poffefiors.  All 
the  farms  are  open.  Enclofures  of  any  form,  except  in 
two  or  three  places,  are  quite  unknown  :  fo  that  there 
mutt  be  a  great  lofs  of  time  in  preferving  their  corn, 
&.c.  from  trefpafs.  The  ufual  manure  is  fea  plants, 
coral  and  (hells.  The  run-rig  farms  are  now  difeou- 
raged  :  but  fince  the  tenements  are  fet  by  roup  or  auc¬ 
tion,  and  advanced  by  an  unnatural  force  to  above  dou¬ 
ble  the  old  rent,  without  any  allowance  for  enclofing, 
any  example  fet  in  agriculture,  any  fecurity  of  tenure 
by  lengthening  the  leafes,  affairs  will  turn  retrograde, 
and  the  farms  relapfe  into  their  old  flate  of  rudenefs  ; 
migration  will  increafe  ('for  it  has  begunj,  and  the 
rents  be  reduced  even  below  their  former  value  :  the 
late  rents  were  fcarce  1200I.  a-year  ;  the  expected  rents 
3000b 

“  The  produce  of  the  ifland  is  oats  ;  of  which  about 
5000  bolls,  each  equal  to  nine  Winehefter  bufhels,  are 
fown,  500  of  beans,  a  few  peafe;  and  above  1000  bolls 
of  potatoes  are  annually  fet  :  notwithftanding  this,  500 
bolls  of  oat  meal  are  annually  imported,  to  fubfift  the 
natives. 

“  The  live  flock  of  the  ifland  is  3183  milch  cows  ; 
2000  cattle,  from  one  to  three  years  old ;  1058  horfes  ; 
ijOO  (heep  ;  and  500  goats:  many  of  the  two  latt  are 
killed  at  Michaelmas  and  dried  for  winter  provifion, 
or  fold  at  Greenock.  The  cattle  are  fold  from  40s.  to 
50s.  per  head,  which  brings  into  the  ifland  about 
3200I.  per  annum  :  I  think  that  the  fale  of  horfes  alfo 
brings  in  about  300b  Hogs  were  introduced  here  on¬ 
ly  two  years  ago.  The  herring-fifhery  round  the  ifland 
brings  in  300b  the  fale  of  herring  nets  iooh  and  that 
of  thread  about  3°°k  for  a  good  deal  of  flax  is  fown 
here.  Thefe  are  the  exports  of  the  ifland  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ney  that  goes  out  for  mere  neceffaries  is  a  melancholy 
drawback. 

“  The  women  manufacture  the  wool  for  the  clothing 
of  their  families;  they  fet  the  potatoes  and  drefs  and 
fpin  the  flax.  .  I  hey  make  butter  for  exportation,  and 
cheefe  for  their  own  ufe. 


“  The  inhabitants  in  general  are  focer,  religious, 
and  induttrious;  great  part  of  the  fummer  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  getting  peat  for  fuel,  the  only  kind  in  ufe  here  ; 
or  in  building  or  repairing  their  houfes,  for  the  badnefs 
of  the  materials  requires  annual  repairs  :  before  and 
after  harveft,  they  are  butted  in-  the  herring  fifhery ;  and 
during  winter  the  men  make  their  herring  nets  ;  while 
the  women  are  employed  in  fpinning  their  linen  and 
woollen  yarn.  The  light  they  often  ufe  is  that  of 
lamps.  From  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end 
of  May,  if  the  weather  permits,  they  are  engaged  in 
labouring  their  ground  :  in  autumn  they  burn  a  great 
quantity  of  fern  to  make  kelp.  So  that,  excepting 
at  new-year’s  day,  at  marriages,  or  at  the  two  or  three 
fairs  in  that  ifland,  they  have  no  leifure  for  any  amufe- 
ments  :  no  wonder  then  at  their  depreflion  of  i'pirits. 

“  Arran  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Bute,  and  is 
fubjedl  to  the  fame  fort  of  government :  but,  befides, 
juftiee  is  adminiftered  at  the  baron’s  bailie-court,  who 
has  power  to  fine  as  high  as  20s. ;  can  decide  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  property  not  exceeding  40s. ;  can  imprilon  for 
a  month  ;  and  put  delinquents  into  the  flocks  for  three 
hours,  but  that  only  during  day-time.” 

In  this  ifland  there  are  many  of  thofe  rude  antiqui¬ 
ties  or  monuments  called  cairns ,  druidical  circles ,  &c. 
See  Cairns. 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  Rangement,  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a  whole  in  a  certain  order. 

The  modern  philofophy  (hows  us,  that  the  diverfity 
of  the  colours  of  bodies  depends  entirely  on  the  fitua- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  which  reflect  the 
light  differently  ;  the  diverfity  of  taftes  and  fmells  on 
the  different  arrangements  of  the  pores,  which  render 
them  differently  fenfible  ;  and  the  general  diverfity  of 
bodies  on  the  different  arrangement  of  their  parts.  The 
happy  arrangement  of  words  makes  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  difeourfe. 

ARRAS,  the  capital  city  of  Artois,  a  province  in 
the  French  Netherlands.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  3 
and  the  parts  about  it  are  full  of  quarries,  where  they 
get  done  for  building.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  town  and  the  city.  The  abbot  of  St  Vedaft  is  lord 
of  the  town,  and  the  bifliop  of  Arras  of  the  city,  which 
is  the  lead  part.  They  are  divided  by  a  ftrong  wall, 
a  large  foffe,  and  the  little  river  Chrinchron,  which 
1 00  paces  below  falls  into  the  Scarp.  They  are  both 
well  fortified,  enclofed  by  high  ramparts,  and  by  double 
deep  foffes,  which  in  feveral  places  are  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  has  four  gates;  and  fince  the  French  are  be¬ 
come  matters  of  it,  has  a  flrong  citadel  with  five  baf- 
tions.  The  moft  remarkable  places  are,  the  great 
fquare  where  the  principal  market  is  kept ;  this  is  full 
of  fine  buildings,  with  piazzas  all  round  it  like  thofe 
of  Covent-garden.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  leffer  mar¬ 
ket,  which  contains  the  town-houfe,  a  very  noble  ftruc- 
ture,  with  a  high  tower  covered  with  a  crown,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  brazen  lion,  which  ferves  for  a  vane. 
In  the  midft  of  this  market  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Candle,  which  the  Papifts  pretend  was  brought  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  herfelf  above  600  years  ago,  when  the 
city  was  afflidled  with  divers  difeafes,  and  every  one  that 
touched  the  candle  was  cured  ;  it  is  kept  in  a  filver 
fhri  ne.  This  chapel  has  a  fpire  fteeple,  adorned  with 
feveral  ftatues.  The  cathedral  church  of  Notre-Dame 
(lands  in  the  city  :  it  is  a  very  large  Gothic  building, 
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Arras  extremely  well  adorned  ;  the  tower  is  very  high,  and 
I!  has  a  fine  clock  embellilhed  with  little  figures  in  bronze, 
which  reprefent  the  palfion  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  they  pafs 
before  the  bell  to  ftrike  the  hours  and  half  hours.  In 
this  church  there  is  a  filvtr  finine,  enriched  with  pearls 
and  diamonds,  which  contains  a  fort  of  wool,  which 
they  call  manna,  that  they  fay  fell  from  heaven  in  the 
time  of  a  great  drought,  almoft  1400  years  ago  :  they 
carry  it  very  folemnly  in  proceflion  when  they  want 
rain.  The  abbey-church  of  St  Vedaft  is  the  greateft 
ornament  of  Arras,  it  being  adorned  with  a  fine  fteeple, 
and  feats  for  the  monks  of  admirable  workmanlhip  ; 
the  pulpit  is  of  brafs,  fafiiioned  like  a  tree,  fupported 
by  two  bears  of  the  fame  metal,  fitting  on  (heir  bind 
legs  •,  there  are  little  bears  in  different  pofiures  coming 
to  climb  up  the  tree.  The  chimes  are  remarkable  for 
the  different  tunes  which  they  play.  There  are  11 
parifh  churches,  and  a  great  many  convents  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  from  this  city  that  the  tapeftry  call¬ 
ed  arras  hangings  takes  its  denomination.  E.  Long.  2. 
56.  N.  Lat.  50.  17. 

Arras,  or  praxes,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  river  of 
Georgia,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 

ARRAY,  in  Law ,  the  ranking  or  fetting  forth  of 
a  jury,  or  inqueft  of  men  impannelled  on  a  caufe. 

Battle- Ap.RAT,  the  order  or  difpofition  of  an  army, 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  engage  the  enemy.  See 
Army. 

ARRAYERS,  or  Arracers,  Arraitores,  is  ufed 
in  fome  ancient  ftatutes,  for  fuch  officers  as  had  care  of 
the  foldiers  armour,  and  faw  them  dulv  accoutred  in 
their  kinds.  In  fome  reigns,  commiffioners  have  been 
appointed  for  this  purpofe.  Such  were  the  commiffion¬ 
ers  of  array  appointed  by  King  Charles  I.  in  the  year 
1642. 

ARREARS,  the  remainder  of  a  fum  due,  or  money 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  accountant.  It  likewife 
fignifies  the  money  due  for  rent,  wages,  &c.  or  what 
remains  unpaid  of  penfions,  taxes,  &.c. 

ARRENTATION,  in  the  foreft  laws,  implies  the 
licenfing  the  owner  of  lands  in  a  foreft  to  enclofe  them 
with  a  low  hedge  and  a  fmall  ditch,  in  confideration  of 
a  yearly  rent. 

ARREST,  in  Engli/b  Law,  (from  the  French  word 
arrejler ,  to  flop  or  flay),  is  the  reftraint  of  a  man’s  per- 
fon,  obliging  him  to  be  obedient  to  the  law  ;  and  is  de¬ 
fined  to  be  the  execution  of  the  command  of  fome  court 
of  record  or  office  of  juftice.  An  arreft  is  the  beginning 
of  imprifonment ;  where  a  man  is  firft  taken,  and  re- 
ft rained  of  his  liberty,  by  power  or  colour  of  a  lawful 
warrant. 

A  rrefts  are  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes. 

1.  An  arreft  in  a  civil  caufe  is  defined  to  be  the  ap¬ 
prehending  or  reftraining.  one’s  perfon  by  proctfs  in 
execution  of  the  command  of  fi>me  court. 

An  arreft  mull  be  by  corporal  feizing  or  touching 
the  defender’s  body  ;  after  which  the  bailiff  may  jolli¬ 
fy  breaking  open  the  houfe  in  which  he  is,  to  take 
him  :  otherwife  he  has  no  fuch  power  ;  but  muft  watch 
his  opportunity  to  arreft  him.  For  every  man’s  houfe 
is'  looked  upon  by  the  law  to  be  his  caftle  of  defence 
and  afyluro,  wherein  he  Ihould  fuffer  no  violence. 
Which  principle  is  carried  fo  far  in  the  civil  law,  that, 
for  the  moft  part,  not  fo  much  as  a  common  citation 
or  fummons,  much  lefs  an  arreft,  can  be  executed  upon 


a  man  within  his  own  walls.  Peers  of  the  realm, 
members  of  parliament,  and  corporations,  are  privileged  *■ 
from  arrefts ;  and  of  courfe  from  outlawries.  And 
againft  them  the  procefs  to  enforce  an  appearance  muft 
be  by  fummons  and  diftrefs  infinite ,  inftead  of  a  capias. 
Alfo  clerks,  attorneys,  and  all  other  perfons  attending 
the  courts  of  juftice  (for  attorneys  being  officers  of  the 
court,  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  there  attending)  are 
not  liable  to  be  arrefted  by  the  ordinary  procefs  of  the 
court,  but  muft  be  fued  by  bill  (called  ufually  a  bill  of 
privilege ),  as  being  perfonally  prefent  in  court.  Cler¬ 
gymen  performing  divine  fervice,  and  not  merely  flay¬ 
ing  in  the  church  with  a  fraudulent  defign,  are  for  the 
time  privileged  from  arrefts,  by  ftatute  50  Edw.  III. 
c.  5.  and  1  Rich.  II.  c.  16.  j  as  likewife  members  of 
convocation  aflually  attending  thereon,  by  ftatute 
8  Hen.  VI.  c.  1.  Suitors,  witneffes,  and  other  per¬ 
fons,  neceffarily  attending  any  courts  of  record  upon 
bufinefs,  are  not  to  be  arrefted  during  their  adlual  at¬ 
tendance,  which  includes  the  neceffary  coming  and  re¬ 
turning.  Seamen  in  the  king’s  fervice  are  privileged 
from  arrefts  for  debts  under  20I.  (1  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 
and  14  Geo.  II.  c.  38.)  \  and  foldiers  or  marines  are 
not  liable  to  arrefts  for  a  debt  of  lefs  than  iol. 
(30  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  II.).  And  no  arreft  can  be  made 
in  the  king’s  prefence,  nor  within  the  verge  of  his 
royal  palace,  nor  in  any  place  where  the  king’s  jufti- 
ces  are  adlually  fitting.  The  king  hath  moreover  a 
fpecial  prerogative  (which  indeed  is  very  feldom  ex¬ 
erted),  that  he  may  by  his  writ  of  proleElion  privilege 
a  defendant  from  all  perfonal,  and  many  real  fuits,  for 
one  year  at  a  time,  and  no  longer  ;  in  refpeft  of  his 
being  engaged  in  his  fervice  out  of  the  realm.  And 
the  king  alfo  by  the  common  law  might  take  his  credi¬ 
tor  into  his  proteftion,  fo  that  no  one  might  fue  or  ar¬ 
reft  him  till  the  king’s  debt  was  paid  :  but  by  the  fta¬ 
tute  25  Edw.  III.  c.  19.  notwithftanding  fuch  protec¬ 
tion,  another  creditor  may  proceed  to  judgment  againft 
him,  with  a  (lay  of  execution,  till  the  king’s  debt  be 
paid  ;  unlefs  fuch  creditor  will  undertake  for  the  king’s 
debt,  and  then  he  (hall  have  execution  for  beth.  And, 
laftly,  By  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  arreft  can  be 
made,  nor  procefs  ferved,  upon  a  Sunday,  except  for 
treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

2.  An  arreft  in  a  criminal  caufe  is  the  apprehending 
or  reftraining  one’s  perfon,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming 
to  anfwer  an  alleged  crime.  To  this  arreft  all  perfons 
whatfoever  are,  without  diftinefion,  equally  liable  5  and 
doors  may  be  broken  open  to  arreft  the  offender  :  but 
no  man  is  to  be  arrefted,  unlcf-  charged  with  fuch  a 
crime  as  will  at  leaft  juftify  holding  him  to  bail  when 

taken.  There  is  this  difference  alfo  between  arrefts  in 
civil  and  criminal  cafes,  that  none  (hall  be  arrefted  for 
debt,  trefpafs,  or  other  caufe  of  aflion,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  precept  or  commandment  out  of  fome  court  :  but 
for  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  any  man 
may  arreft  with  or  without  warrant  or  precept.  But 
the  king  cannot  command  any  one  by  word  of  mouth 
to  be  arrefted  j  for  he  muft  do  it  by  writ,  or  order  of 
his  courts,  according  to  law  :  nor  may  the  king  arreft 
any  man  for  fufpicion  of  treafon,  or  felony,  as  his  fub- 
jefls  may  j  becaufe  if  he  doth  wrong,  the  party  can¬ 
not  have  an  a£lion  againft  him. 

Arrefts  by  private  perfons  are  in  fome  cafes  com¬ 
manded.  Perfons  prefent  at  the  committing  of  a  fe¬ 
lony 
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Arreft  Icny  mu  it  uie  their  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  offend- 
li  er,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and  they 
A  rrephoria.  are  aif0j  w£th  tl.e  utmoft  diligence  to  purfue  and  endea- 
v'”'  vour  to  take  all  thofe  who  (hall  be  guilty  thereof  out  of 
their  view,  upon  a  hue  and  cry  levied  againft  them.  By 
the  vagrant  aft  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  every  perfon  may  ap¬ 
prehend  beggars  and  vagrants  ;  and  every  private  per¬ 
fon  is  bound  to  aflift  an  officer  requiring  him  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  felon. 

In  feme  cafes  likewife  arrefts  by  private  perfons  are 
rewarded  by  law.  By  the  4  and  5  William  and  Mary, 
c.  8.  perfons  apprehending  highwaymen,  and  profecut- 
ing  them  to  a  conviftion,  are  entitled  to  a  reward  of 
40I.  and  if  they  are  killed  in  the  attempt,  their  exe¬ 
cutors,  &c.  are  entitled  to  the  like  reward.  By  the 
6  and  7  William  III.  c.  17.  perfons  apprehending 
counterfeiters  and  clippers  of  the  coin,  and  nrofecuting 
them  to  conviftion  are  entitled  to  40I. 

By  5  Ann.  c.  31.  perfons  who  (hall  take  any  one 
^  guilty  of  burglary,  or  the  felonious  breaking  and  enter¬ 
ing  any  houfe  in  the  daytime,  and  profecute  them  to 
conviftion,  (hall  receive  the  fum  of  40I.  within  one 
month  after  fuch  conviftion. 

With  regard  to  arrefts  by  public  officers,  as  watch¬ 
men,  conftables,  &c.  they  are  either  made  by  their  own 
authority,  which  differs  but  very  little  from  the  power 
of  a  private  perfon  ;  or  they  are  made  by  a  warrant  from 
a  juftice  of  peace.  See  Warrant. 

ARREST  of  Judgment ,  in  Law ,  the  affigning  juft 
reafon  why  judgment  (hould  not  pafs :  as,  Want  of  no¬ 
tice  of  the  trial  ;  a  material  defeft  in  the  pleading ; 
when  the  record  differs  from  the  deed  impleaded  ; 
when  perfons  are  mifnamed  ;  where  more  is  given  by 
the  verdift  than  is  laid  in  the  declaration,  &c.  This 
may  be  done  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cafes. 

ARRESTMENT,  in  Scots  Law ,  fignifies  the  fe- 
curing  of  a  criminal  till  trial,  or  till  he  find  caution  to 
(land  trial,  in  what  are  called  bailable  crimes.  In  civil 
cafes,  it  fignifies  either  the  detaining  of  (trangers,  or 
natives  in  meditalione  fugee,  till  they  find  caution  judicio 
fjh ,  or  the  attaching  the  effeftsof  a  ftranger  in  order  to 
found  jurifdiftion.  But,  in  the  mod  general  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  it  denotes  that  diligence  by  which  a 
creditor  detains  the  goods  or  effefts  of  his  debtor  in  the 
hands  of  third  parties  till  the  debt  due  to  him  be  either 
paid  or  fecured.  See  Law. 

ARRESTO  facto  super  bonis,  &c.  a  writ  brought 
by  a  denizen  againft  the  goods  of  aliens  found  within 
this  kingdom,  as  arecompenfe  for  goods  taken  from  him 
in  a  foreign  country. 

ARRESTS,  in  Farriery ,  mangy  tumours  upon  a 
horfe’s  hinder  legs,  between  the  ham  and  the  pa- 
ftern. 

ARRE  TIUM,  (Cicero,  Caefar)  ;  Arrhetium,  (Pto¬ 
lemy)  ;  Urbs  Arrhetinorum,  (Polybius)  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  towns  of  Tufcany,  near  the  Arm’s  and 
Clanis,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  valley.  Now  Arezzo, 
42  miles  eaft  of  Florence.  E.  Long.  13.  18.  N.  Lat. 
4  3.  15. 

ARRHABONARII,  a  feft  of  Chriftians,  who  held 
that  the  eucharift  is  neither  the  real  fleffi  or  blood  of 
Chrift,  nor  yet  the  fign  of  them  ;  but  only  the  pledge 
or  earned  thereof. 

ARRHEPHORIA,  a  feaft  among  the  Athenians, 
inftituted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  Herfe  daughter 


of  Cecrops.  The  word  is  compofed  of  u^flev,  myjlery ,  Arrephoria 
and  0ego>,  I  carry ;  on  account  of  certain  myfterious  || 
things  which  were  carried  in  proceffion  at  this  folem-  Arro"’- 
nity. — Boys,  or,  as  fome  fay,  girls,  between  feven  and  mdkers-  t 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  the  minifters  that  affided  at 
this  feaft,  and  were  denominated  uggn This  feaft 
was  alfo  called  Herjiphoria ,  from  tUe  daughter  of  Ce¬ 
crops,  already  mentioned. 

ARRIAN,  a  famous  philofopher  and  hiftorian  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  the  two  Antonines,  was 
born  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  His  great  learning 
and  eloquence  procured  him  the  title  of  The  fecond 
Xenophon ,  and  raifed  him  to  the  mod  conliderable 
dignities  at  Rome,  even  the  confuldiip  itfelf.  We  have 
four  books  of  his  Differtations  upon  Epiftetus,  whofe 
fcholar  he  had  been  ;  and  his  Hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  feven  books,  is  greatly  admired  by  the  bell 
judges. 

ARRIERE,  the  hinder  or  pofterior  part  of  any 
thing.  ' 

ARRIERE  Ban ,  in  the  French  cudoms,  was  a  general 
proclamation,  whereby  the  king  fummoned  to  war  all 
that  held  of  him,  both  his  vaffals,  i.  e.  the  nobltffe,  and 
the  vaffals  of  his  vaffals. 

ARRIERE  Fee,  or  Fief  is  a  fee  dependent  on  a  fupe- 
rior  one.  Thefe  fees  commenced,  when  the  dukes  and 
counts,  rendering  their  governments  hereditary  in  their 
families,  didributed  to  their  officers  parts  of  the  royal 
domains  which  they  found  in  their  refpeftive  provinces, 
and  even  permitted  thofe  officers  to  gratify  the  foldiers 
under  them  in  the  fame  manner. 

ARROBAS,  or  Arobas,  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain, 

Portugal,  and  the  foreign  dominions  of  both.  The 
arrobas  of  Portugal  is  alfo  called  arata,  and  contains 
thirty-two  Lilhon  pounds ;  that  of  Spain  contains 
twenty-five  Spaniffi  pounds.  In  Peru  it  is  called  ar- 
rufe. 

ARROE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  a  little  fouth  of  the  idand  of  Funen.  It  is  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in  breadth  ;  and  pro¬ 
duces  corn,  anifeed,  black  cattle,  and  horfes.  It  has 
three  pariffies,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  is  Roping. 

It  ftands  at  the  fouth  fide  of  the  idand,  in  the  bottom  of 
a  bay,  and  has  a  port  with  fome  trade.  E.  Long.  9.  40. 

N.  Lat.  55.  20. 

ARROJO  DE  St  Servan,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Ef- 
tremadura.  W.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

ARRONDEE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  crofs,  the  arms  of 
which  are  compofed  of  feftions  of  a  circle,  not  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  the  arms  bulge  out 
thicker  in  one  part  than  another;  but  the  feftions  of  * 
each  arm  lying  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the  arm  is  every¬ 
where  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  and  all  of  them  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  edge  of  the  efcutcheon  like  the  plain 
crofs. 

ARROW,  a  miffive  weapon  of  offence,  fiender, 
pointed,  and  barbed,  to  be  caft  or  (hot  with  a  bow. 

See  Archery. 

ARRO TV- Makers,  are  called  f  etchers  ;  and  were  for¬ 
merly,  as  well  as  bowyers,  perfons  of  great  confequence 
in  the  commonwealth. 

Arrow-heads  and  quarrels  were  to  be  well  boched  or 
brafed,  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  deel ;  the  doing 
of  which  feems  to  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  the  arrow- 
fmith. 
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ARROW-Head.  See  Sagittaria,  Botany  Index. 

Arrow  Riot.  See  Maranta,  Botany  Index. 

ARSACES,  otherwile  MlTHRlDATES,  a  king  of 
the  Parthian>,  fpoken  of  in  the  hrff  book  ot  Macca¬ 
bees,  xiv.  2.  He  confiderably  enlarged  the  kingdom 
of  Parthia  by  his  good  conduct  and  valour.  See  Par- 
THI  A. 

ARSCHIN,  in  commerce,  a  long  measure  ufed  in 
China  to  meafure  fluffs.  Four  arfchins  make  three  yards 
of  London. 

ARSENAL,  a  royal  or  public  magazine,  or  place 
appointed  for  the  making  and  keeping  of  arms,  nectf- 
fary  either  for  defence  or  affault.  Some  derive  this 
■word  from  arx,  a  fortref  ;  others  from  ars.  denoting  a 
machine ;  others  again  from  arx  and  fenatus,  becaufe 
this  was  the  defence  of  the  fenate  :  but  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  darfenaa ,  which 
fignifies  arfenal. 

The  arfenal  of  Venice  is  the  place  where  the  galleys 
are  built  and  laid  up.  The  arfenal  of  Paris  is  that 
where  the  cannon  or  great  guns  are  caff.  It  has  this 
infcription  over  the  gate  : 

JEtna  hcec  Henrico  vulcania  tela  mini/) rat, 

Tela  Giganteos  debellatura  furores. 

There  are  arfenals  or  flore-houfes,  appropriated  to 
naval  furniture  and  equipments.  At  Marfeilles  is  the 
arfenal  for  the  galleys  ;  and  at  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and 
Breft,  are  thofe  for  the  men  of  war. 

ARSENIC.  See  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry 
Index.  • 

ARSENI  US,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  of 
great  learning  and  piety.  He  was  pitched  upon  by 
the  pope  to  go  to  the  emperor  Theodofius,  as  tutor  to 
his  fon  Arcadius.  Arfenius  arrived  at  Conftantinople 
in  the  year  383.  The  emperor  happening  one  day  to 
go  into  the  room  where  Arfenius  was  infirufting  Arca¬ 
dius,  his  fon  was  feated,  and  the  preceptor  Handing  ; 
at  this  he  was  exceedingly  difpleafed,  took  from  his  fon 
the  imperial  ornaments,  made  Arfenius  fit  in  his  place, 
and  ordered  Arcadius  for  the  future  to  receive  his  lef- 
fons  Handing  uncovered.  Arcadius,  however,  profited 
but  little  by  his  tutor’s  inflruftions,  for  fome  time  after 
he  formed  a  defign  of  defpatching  him.  The  officer  to 
whom  Arcadius  had  applied  for  this  purpofe,  divulged 
the  affair  to  Arfenius,  who  retired  to  the  deferts  of 
Scete,  where  he  paffed  many  years  in  the  exercifes  of 
the  moH  drift  and  fervent  devotion.  He  died  there,  at 
95  years  of  age. 

ARSHOT,  a  town  of  the  Aufirian  Netherlands,  fi- 
tuated  about  14  miles  eaff  of  the  city  of  Mechlin,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.  5. 

ARSINOE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  E- 
gvpt,  on  the  weff  fide  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  near  its 
extremity,  to  the  fouth  of  Hieropolis,  (Strabo,  Pto¬ 
lemy)  ;  called  C/eopatns  by  fome.  Another  Arfinoe, 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  the  fifth  of  that 
name  in  Cilicia,  (Stephanus)  ;  with  a  road  or  Ration 
for  ffiips,  (Strabo).  A  third  Arfinoe,  in  the  fouth  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  port  between  Citium  and  Salamis, 
(Strabo.)  A  fourth,  an  inland  town  of  Cvprus,  call¬ 
ed  Marium  formerly,  (Stephanus).  A  fifth  in  the 
north  of  Cyprus,  between  Acamas  and  Soli,  (Strabo); 
fo  called  from  Arfinoe,  a  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus  be¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  A  fixth  Arfinoe, 


a  maritime  town  of  Cyrene,  formerly  called  Teuchira. 
A  feventh  Arfinoe,  in  the  Nomos  Arfinoites,  to  the 
weH  of  the  Heracleotes,  on  the  we  Hern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  formerly  called  Crocodilorum  Vrbs,  (Strabo)  ; 
the  name  Arfinoe  continued  under  Adrian,  (Coin). 
Ptolemy  calls  this  Arfinoe  an  inland  metropolis  and 
therefore  at  fome  dillance  from  the  Nile,  with  a  port 
called  Pto/emais.  An  eighth  Arfinoe,  a  maritime 
town  of  Lycia  ;  fo  called  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
after  the  name  of  his  confort,  which  did  not  hold  long, 
it  afterwards  recovering  its  ancient  name  Patara ,  (Stra¬ 
bo).  A  ninth,  a  town  of  the  Troglodyttc,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  towards  Ethiopia  is 
terminated  by  a  promontory  called  Dire,  (Ptolemy). 
This  Arfinoe  is  called  Berenice,  and  the  third  of  that 
name  in  this  quarter,  with  the  diflinftion  Epideres ; 
becaufe  fituated  on  a  neck  of  land  running  out  a  great 
way  into  the  fea. 

ARSIS  and  Thesis,  in  Mufc,  is  a  term  applied  to 
compofitions  in  which  one  part  rifes  and  the  other 
falls. 

ARSMART.  See  Persicaria,  Botany  Index, 

ARSON,  in  Eng/ifh  Law,  is  the  maMcious  and  wil¬ 
ful  burning  of  the  houfe  or  outhoufe  of  another  man  ; 
which  is  felony  at  common  law. 

This  Is  an  offence  of  very  great  malignity,  and  much 
more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  limple  theft  :  be’- 
caufe,  firff,  it  is  an  offence  againff  that  right  of  habi¬ 
tation  which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well 
as  by  the  laws  of  fociety  ;  next,  becaufe  of  the  terror 
and  confufion  that  neceffarily  attends  it  ;  and,  laflly, 
becaufe  in  Ample  theft  the  thing  ffolen  only  changes  its 
mafier,  but  Hill  remains  in  effe  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public ;  whereas,  by  burning,  the  very  fubffance  is  ab- 
folutely  deffroyed.  It  is  alfo  frequently  more  deffruc- 
tive  than  murder  itfelf,  of  which  too  it  is  often  the 
caufe  :  fince  murder,  atrocious  as  it  is,  feldom  extends 
beyond  the  felonious  aft  defigned,  whereas  fire  too  fre¬ 
quently  involves  in  the  common  calamity  perfons  un¬ 
known  to  the  incendiary,  and  not  intended  to  be  hurt 
by  him,  and  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

ARSURA,  in  ancient  cuflom^,  a  ierm  ufed  for  the 
melting  of  gold  or  filver,  either  to  refine  them,  or  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  value. — The  method  of  doing  this  is  ex¬ 
plained  at  large  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer, 
aferihed  to  Gervaife,  in  the  chapter  De  officio  Militit 
Argentarii,  being  in  thofe  days  of  great  ufe,  on  account 
of  the  various  places  and  different  manners  in  which  the' 
king’s  money  was  paid. 

Arsura  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  the 
metal  in  the  trial.  In  this  fenfe,  a  pound  was  faid  tot 
ardere  denarios ,  to  lofe  fo  many  pennyweights. 

Arsura  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  dull  and  fweepings  of 
filverfmiths,  and  others,  who  work  in  filver,  melted 
down. 

ART  is  defined  by  Lord  Bacon,  a  proper  difpofal 
of  the  things  of  nature  by  human  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  feveral  purpofes  of  mankind  ; 
in  which  fenfe  art  Hands  oppofed  to  nature. 

Art  is  principally  ufed  for  a  fyfiem  of  rules  ferving 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  certain  aft  ions;  in  which 
fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  fcience,  or  a  fyfiem  of  fpecula- 
tive  principles. 

Arts  are  commonly  divided  into  ufeful  or  mechanic , 
liberal  or  polite.  The  former  are  thofe  wherein  the 
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hand  and  body  are  more  concerned  titan  the  mind  •,  of 
which  kind  are  mold  of  thofe  which  furnifli  us  with 
the  necejfaries  of  life,  and  are  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  trades  ;  as  baking,  brewing,  carpentry,  fmith- 
ery,  weaving,  &c. — The  latter  are  fuch  as  depend  more 
on  the  labour  of  the  mind  than  that  of  the  hand  ;  they 
are  the  produce  of  the  imagination ,  their  effence  con- 
lifts  in  exprejjion ,  and  their  end  is  p/eafure.  Of  this 
kind  are  poetry,  painting,  mufic,  &c. 

Progrefs  of  the  Arts.  Some  ufeful  arts  muft  be 
nearly  coeval  with  the  human  race  ;  for  food,  clothing, 
and  habitation,  even  in  their  original  fimplicity,  require 
fome  art.  Many  other  arts  are  of  fuch  antiquity  as  to 
place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  Seve¬ 
ral  have  gradually  crept  into  the  world  without  an  in¬ 
ventor.  The  bufy  mind,  however,  accuftomed  to  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  things,  cannot  reft  till  it  finds  or  imagines 
a  beginning  to  every  art.  The  mod  probable  conjec¬ 
tures  of  this  nature  the  reader  may  fee  in  the  hiftorical 
introductions  to  the  different  articles. 

In  all  countries  where  the  people  are  barbarous  and 
illiterate,  the  progrefs  of  arts  is  extremely  flow.  It  is 
vouched  by  an  old  French  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
loadftone  were  known  in  France  before  the  year  1 1 80. 
The  mariner’s  compafs  was  exhibited  at  Venice  anno 
1260,  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as  his  own  invention.  John 
Goya  of  Amalfi  was  the  firft  who,  many  years  after¬ 
ward,  ufed  it  in  navigation  ;  and  alfo  paffed  for  being 
the  inventor.  Though  it  was  ufed  in  China  for  navi¬ 
gation  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to  this 
day  it  is  not  fo  perfeft  as  in  Europe.  Inftead  of  fuf- 
pending  it  in  order  to  make  it  aft  freely,  it  is  placed 
Upon  a  bed  of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the  (hip 
difturbs  its  operation.  Hand-mills,  termed  querns , 
were  early  ufed  for  grinding  corn  :  and  when  corn  came 
to  be  raifed  in  greater  quantity,  horfe-mills  fucceeded. 
Water-mills  for  grinding  corn  are  defcribed  by  Vitru¬ 
vius.  Wind-mills  were  known  in  Greece,  and  in  Ara¬ 
bia  as  early  as  the  feventh  century  ;  and  yet  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  them  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth.  That 
they  were  not  known  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  appears  from  a  houfehold  book  of  an  earl  of 
Northumberland,  cotemporary  with  that  king,  ftating 
an  allowance  for  three  mill-horfes,  “  two  to  draw  in 
the  mill,  and  one  to  carry  fluff  to  and  from  the  mill.” 
Water-mills  for  corn  muft  in  England  have  been  of  a 
later  date.  The  ancients  had  mirror- glaffes,  and  em¬ 
ployed  glafs  to  imitate  cryftal  vafes  and  goblets  ;  yet 
they  never  thought  of  ufing  it  in  windows.  In  the 
13th  century,  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who 
had  the  art  of  making  cryftal  glafs  for  mirrors.  A 
clock  that  ftrikes  the  hours  was  unknown  in  Europe 
till  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  And  hence  the  cu- 
ftom  of  employing  men  to  proclaim  the  hours  during 
night ;  whicli  to  this  day  continues  in  Germany,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  England.  Galileo  was  the  firft  who  con¬ 
ceived  an  idea  that  a  pendulum  might  be  ufed  for 
meafuring  time  ;  and  Huygens  was  the  firft  who  put 
the  idea  in  execution,  by  making  a  pendulum  clock. 
Hook,  in  the  year  1660,  invented  a  fpiral  fpring  for 
a  watch,  though  a  watch  was  far  from  being  a  new  in¬ 
vention.  Paper  was  made  no  earlier  than  the  14th 
century  5  and  the  invention  of  printing  was  a  century 
later.  Silk  manufaftures  were  long  eftabliflied  in 
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Greece  before  filk-worms  were  introduced  there.  The  Arts, 
manufafturers  were  provided  with  raw  lilk  from  Per-  v— — v— ■ 1 
fia  :  but  that  commerce  being  frequently  interrupted 
by  war,  two  monks,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  brought 
eggs  of  the  filk-worm  from  Hindoftan,  and  taught 
their  countrymen  the  method  of  managing  them. — 

The  art  of  reading  made  a  very  flow  progrefs.  To 
encourage  that  art  in  England,  the  capital  punifhment 
for  murder  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal  could  but 
read,  which  in  law  language  is  termed  benejil  of  cler¬ 
gy.  One  would  imagine  that  the  arts  muft  have  made 
a  very  rapid  progrefs  when  fo  greatly  favoured  :  but 
there  is  a  fignal  proof  of  the  contrary  :  for  fo  finall  an 
edition  of  the  Bible  as  600  copies,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifh  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  wholly  fold 
off  in  three  years.  The  people  of  England  muft  have 
been  profoundly  ignorant  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
when  a  forged  claufe  added  to  the  2oth  article  of  the 
Engliih  creed  paffed  unnoticed  till  about  50  years 

as?- 

The  difeoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Africa,  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  flow  progrefs 
of  arts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  that  coaft  beyond  Cape  Non, 

28  degrees  north  latitude  In  14 10,  the  celebrated 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  difeo¬ 
veries,  which  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Cape  Baja- 
dore  in  28  deg.  but  had  not  courage  to  double  it.  In 
1418,  Triftan  Vaz  difeovered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo  j 
and  the  year  after,  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difeovered. 

In  1439,  a  Portuguefe  captain  doubled  Cape  Bajadorej 
and  the  next  year  the  Portuguefe  reached  Cape  Blan¬ 
co,  lat.  20  degrees.  In  1446,  Nuna  Triftan  doubled 
Cape  de  Verd,  lat.  14.  40.  In  1448,  Don  Gonzallo 
Vallo  took  poffeffion  of  the  Azores.  In  1 449,  the 
iflands  of  Cape  de  Verd  were  difeovered  for  Dun  Hen¬ 
ry.  In  1471,  Pedro  d’Efcovar  difeovered  the  ifland 
St  Thomas  and  Prince’s  ifland.  In  1484,  Diego  Cam 
difeovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  In  i486,  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Diaz,  employed  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  dou¬ 
bled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  called  Cabo 
Tormentofo,  from  the  tempeftuous  weather  he  found  in 
the  paffage. 

The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any  particular  Caufes 
art,  promotes  activity  to  profecute  other  arts.  The  which  ad- 
Romans,  by  conftant  ftudy,  came  to  excel  in  the  art vance<1  tb® 
of  war,  which  led  them  naturally  to  improve  upon  S  1 
other  arts.  Having,  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  ac¬ 
quired  fome  degree  of  tafte  and  polifli,  a  talent  for 
writing  broke  forth.  Nevius  compofed  in  verfe  feven 
books  of  the  Punic  war ;  befides  comedies,  replete 
with  bitter  raillery  againft  the  nobility.  Ennius  wrote 
annals,  and  an  epic  poem.  Lucius  Andronicus  was 
the  father  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Rome.  Pacuvius 
wrote  tragedies.  Plautus  and  Terence  wrote  come¬ 
dies.  Lucilius  compofed  fatires,  which  Cicero  efteems 
to  be  flight  and  void  of  erudition.  Fabius  Piftor,  Cin- 
cius  Alimentus,  Pifo  Frugi,  Valerius  Antias,  and  Ca¬ 
to,  were  rather  annalifts  than  hiftorians,  confining 
themfelves  to  naked  fafts,  ranged  in  order  of  time. 

The  genius  of  the  Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was  much 
inflamed  by  Greek  learning,  when  free  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  was  opened.  Many  of  thofe 
who  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the  Roman  ftate  com¬ 
menced 
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Arts,  silenced  authors  ;  Caefar,  Cicero,  &c.  Sylla  compofed 
— v--'  "-1  memoirs  of  his  own  tranfaCtions,  a  work  much  efteemed 
even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch. 

The  progrefs  of  art  feldom  fails  to  be  rapid,  when 
a  people  happen  to  be  roufed  out  of  a  torpid  flate  by 
fome  fortunate  change  of  circumflances.  Profperitv, 
contrafted  with  former  abaferuent,  gives  to  the  mind  a 
fpring,  which  is  vigoroufly  exerted  in  every  new  pur- 
fuit.  The  Athenians  made  but  a  mean  figure  under 
the  tyranny  of  Pififtratus  ;  but  upon  regaining  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  they  were  converted  into  he¬ 
roes.  Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of  Icn'a,  being  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  inhabitants  made 
flaves,  the  Athenians,  deeply  affeCted  with  the  mifery 
of  their  brethren,  boldly  attacked  the  king  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis.  In  lefs  than 
IO  years  after,  they  gained  a  fignal  victory  at  Mara¬ 
thon  ;  and,  under  Themiftocles,  made  head  againlt  that 
prodigious  army  w’itn  which  Xerxes  threatened  utter 
ruin  to  Greece.  Such  profperity  produced  its  ufual  ef¬ 
fects  :  arts  flourifhed  with  arms,  and  Athens  became 
the  chief  theatre  for  fciences,  as  well  as  for  fine  arts. 
The  reign  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  rancour  of  civil  war,  and  reftored  peace  to  Rome, 
with  the  comforts  of  fociety,  proved  an  aufpicious  era 
for  literature  :  and  produced  a  cloud  of  Latin  hiftorians, 
poets,  and  philofijphers,  to  whom  the  moderns  are  in¬ 
debted  for  their  taile  and  talents.  One  who  makes  a 
figure  roufes  emulation  in  all  :  one  ca'ches  fire  from 
another,  and  the  national  fpirit  is  everywhere  triumph¬ 
ant  :  claflical  works  are  compofed,  and  ideful  difeove- 
rics  made  in  every  art  and  fcience.  With  regard  to 
Rome,  it  is  true,  that  the  Roman  government  under 
Auguftus  was  in  effeCt  defpotic :  but  defpotifm,  in  that 
fingle  inftance,  made  no  obftruCtion  to  literature,  it 
having  been  the  policy  of  that  reign  to  hide  power  as 
much  as  poflible.  A  fimilar  revolution  happened  in 
Tufcany  about  three  centuries  ago.  That  country 
having  been  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  republics, 
the  people  excited  by  mutual  hatred  between  fmall  na¬ 
tions  in  clofe  neighbourhood,  became  ferocious  and 
bloody,  flaming  with  revenge  for  the  flighted  offence. 
Thefe  republics  being  united  under  the  great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace  in  a  mild  go¬ 
vernment.  That  comfortable  revolution  which  made 
the  deeper  impreflion  by  a  retrofpeCt  to  recent  calami¬ 
ties,  roufed  the  national  fpirit,  and  produced  ardent 
application  to  arts  and  literature.  The  reftoration  of 
the  royal  family  in  England,  which  put  an  end  to  a 
cruel  and  envenomed  civil  war,  promoted  improvements 
of  every  kind  ;  arts  and  induftry  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
among  the  people,  though  left  to  themfelves  by  a  weak 
and  fluctuating  adminiflration.  Had  the  nation,  upon 
that  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  been  bleffed  with  a 
fucceffion  of  able  and  virtuous  princes,  to  what  a  height 
might  not  arts  and  fciences  have  been  carried  !  In 
Scotland,  a  favourable  period  for  improvement  was  the 
reign  of  the  firft  Robert,  after  fliaking  off  the  Englilh 
yoke  ;  but  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
rendered  every  attempt  abortive.  The  reftoration  of 
the  royal  family  mentioned  above,  animated  the  legif- 
lature  of  Scotland  to  promote  manufactures  of  various 
kinds  :  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
had  introduced  defpotifm  into  Scotland,  which  funk 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  heartlefs 
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and  indolent.  Liberty,  indeed,  and  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  were  procured  to  them  by  the  union  of  the  '■ 
two  kingdoms ;  but  the  falutarv  effeCls  wer-  long  fuf- 
pended  by  mutual  enmity,  fuch  as  commonly  fubfifts 
between  neighbouring  nations.  Enmity  gradually  wore 
out,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Scuts  were  opened  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  prefent  condition  j  the  national  fpirit 
was  roufed  to  emulate  and  to  excel;  talents  were  exert¬ 
ed,  hitherto  latent  •,  and  Scotland  at  prefent  makes  a  fi¬ 
gure  in  arts  and  fciences  above  what  it  ever  made  while 
an  independent  kingdom. 

Another  caufe  of  aCtivity  and  animation,  is  the  be- 
ing  engaged  in  fome  important  aCtion  of  doubtful  event ; 
a  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  refilling  a  potent  invader,  or 
the  like.  Greece,  divided  into  fmall  ftates  frequently 
at  war  with  each  other,  advanced  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  to  unrivalled  perfection.  The  Corlicans,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  perilous  war  tor  defence  of  their  liberties,  ex¬ 
erted  a  vigorous  national  fpirit  ;  they  founded  a  univer- 
fitv  for  arts  and  fciences,  a  public  library,  and  a  public 
bank.  After  a  long  ftupor  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  arts  and  literature  revived  among  the  tur¬ 
bulent  ftates  of  Italy.  The  Royal  Society  in  London, 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  were  both  of 
them  inftituted  after  civil  wars  that  had  animated  the 
people  and  roufed  their  aCtivity. 

As  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  toward  perfec¬ 
tion  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation,  nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  an  art  or  fcience  than  to  remove  that  fpur,  as 
where  fome  extraordinary  genius  appears  who  foars 
above  rivallhip.  Mathematics  feem  to  be  declining  in 
Britain  ;  the  great  Newton,  having  furpaffed  all  the  an¬ 
cients,  has  not  left  to  the  moderns  even  the  fainteft  hope 
of  equalling  him  ;  and  what  man  will  enter  the  lifts  w  ho 
defpairs  of  victory. 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  even  neceffary 
arts  want  hands,  it  is  common  to  fee  one  perfon  ex- 
ercifing  more  arts  than  one  :  in  feveral  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  one  man  ferves  as  a  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  apo¬ 
thecary.  In  every  populous  country,  even  fimple  arts 
are  fplit  into  parts,  and  each  part  has  an  artift  appro¬ 
priated  to  it.  In  the  large  towns  of  ancient  Egypt, 
a  phyfician  was  confined  to  a  fingle  difeafe.  In  me¬ 
chanic  arts  that  method  is  excellent.  As  a  hand  con¬ 
fined  to  a  fingle  operation  becomes  both  expert  and  ex¬ 
peditious,  a  mechanic  art  is  perfected  by  having  its  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  diftributed  among  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  hands :  many  hands  are  employed  in  making  a 
watch,  and  a  (till  greater  number  in  manufacturing  a 
web  of  woollen  cloth.  Various  arts  or  operations  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  fame  man,  invigorate  his  mind,  becaufe 
they  exercife  different  faculties  ;  and  as  he  cannot  be 
equally  expert  in  every  art  or  operation,  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  reduced  to  fupply  wfant  of  {kill  by  thought 
and  invention.  Conftant  application,  on  the  contrary, 
to  a  fingle  operation,  confines  the  mind  to  a  fingle 
objeCt,  and  excludes  all  thought  and  invention  :  in 
fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  operator  becomes  dull  and  ftu- 
pid,  like  a  beaft  of  burden.  The  difference  is  vifi- 
ble  in  the  manners  of  the  people  :  in  a  country  where, 
from  want  of  hands,  feveral  occupations  mult  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  fame  perfon,  the  people  are  knowing 
and  converfable  :  in  a  populous  country,  where  manu¬ 
factures  flourilh,  they  are  ignorant  and  unfociable. 
The  fame  effeCt  is  equally  vifible  in  countries  where  an 
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art  or  manufacture  is  confined  to  a  certain  clafs  of  men. 
It  is  vifible  in  Indofian,  where  the  people  are  divided 
into  cafts,  which  never  mix  even  by  marriage,  and 
where  every  man  follows  his  father’s  trade.  The 
Dutch  lint-boors  are  a  fimilar  inftance  :  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily  carries  on  the  trade  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
and  are  accordingly  ignorant  and  brutifh  even  beyond 
other  Dutch  pealants.  The  inhabitants  of  Buckhaven, 
a  fea-port  in  the  county  of  Fife,  were  originally  a  co¬ 
lony  of  foreigners,  invited  hither  to  teach  our  peo- 
ple  the  art  of  fifiiing.  They  continue  filhers  to  this 
day,  marry  among  themfeives,  have  little  intercourfe 
with  their  neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  flupid  to  a  pro¬ 
verb. 

Ufeful  arts  pave  the  way  to  fine  arts.  Men  upon 
whom  the  former  had  bellowed  every  convenience, 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  latter.  Beauty  was  ftu- 
died  in  o'ojefts  of  fight  ;  and  men  of  tafte  attached 
themfeives  to  the  fine  arts,  which  multiplied  their  en¬ 
joyments,  and  improved  their  benevolence.  Sculpture 
and  painting  made  an  early  figure  in  Greece  •,  which 
afforded  plenty  of  beautiful  originals  to  be  copied  in 
thefe  imitative  arts.  Statuary,  a  more  fimple  imita¬ 
tion  than  painting,  was  fooner  brought  to  perfection  : 
the  fiatue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  and  of  Juno  by  Poly- 
cletes,  though  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  were 
executed  long  before  the  art  of  light  and  lhade  was 
known.  Apollodorus,  and  Zeuxis  his  dilciple,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  were  the  firlt  who 
figured  in  that  art.  Another  caufe  concurred  to  ad¬ 
vance  ftatuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.  a  great 
demand  for  ftatues  of  their  gods.  Architecture,  as  a 
fine  art,  made  a  flower  prog-refs.  Proportions,  upon 
which  its  elegance  chiefly  depends,  cannot  be  accurately 
afcertained,  but  by  an  infinity  of  trials  in  great  build¬ 
ings  :  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on  ;  for  a  large  and  a 
fmall  building,  even  of  the  fame  form,  require  different 
proportions. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  agreed,  among  all  antiquaries,  that  the  firff 
writings  were  in  verfe,  and  that  writing  in  profe  was  of 
a  much  later  date.  The  firff  Greek  who  W'rote  in  profe 
was  Pherecides  Syrus  r  the  firff  Roman  was  Appius 
Csecus,  who  compofed  a  declamation  againff  Pyrrhus. 
The  four  books  of  the  Chatah  Bhade,  which  is  the  fa- 
cred  book  of  Hindoftan,  are  compofed  in  verfe  ftanzas  ; 
and  the  Arabian  compofitions  in  profe  followed  long 
after  thofe  in  verfe.  To  account  for  that  lingular  faCl, 
many  learned  pens  have  been  employed  ;  but  without 
fuccefs.  By  fome  it  has  been  urged,  that  as  memory 
is  the  onlv  record  of  events  where  writing  is  unknown, 
liiftorv  origmally  was  compofed  in  verfe  for  the  fake  of 
memory.  This  is  not  fatisfaclory.  To  undertake  the 
painful  talk  of  compofing  in  verfe,  merely  for  t he  fake 
of  memory,  would  require  more  forefight  than  ever  was 
exerted  by  a  barbarian  :  not  to  mention  that  other 
means  were  ufed  for  preferving  the  memory  of  remark¬ 
able  events  ;  a  heap  of  ftones,  a  pillar,  or  other  objeCt 
that  catches  the  eye.  The  account  given  by  Longinus 
is  more  ingenious.  In  a  fragment  of  his  treatife  on 
verfe,  the  only  part  that  remains,  he  obferves,  “  that 
meafure  or  verfe  belongs  to  poetry,  betaufe  poetry  re- 
prefents  the  various  paffions  with  their  language  5  for 
which  reafon  the  ancients,  in  their  ordinary  difcourfe, 
delivered  their  thoughts  in  verfe  rather  than  in  profe.” 
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Longinus  thought,  that  ancientlv  m^n  were  me-e 
pofed  to  accidents  and  dangers,  than  when  they  were 
proteCled  by  good  government  and  by  fortified  cities. 

But  he  feems  not  to  have  adverted,  that  fear  and  grief 
infpired  by  dangers  and  misfortunes,  are  better  fuited  to 
humble  profe  than  to  elevated  verfe.  It  may  be  added, 
that  however  natural  poetical  diftion  may  be  when 
one  is  animated  with  any  vivid  paflion,  it  is  not  fuppo- 
fable  that  the  ancients  never  wrote  nor  fpoke  but  when 
excited  by  paflion.  Their  hiftory,  their  laws,  their 
covenants,  were  certainly  not  compiled  in  that  tone  of 
mind. 

An  important  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  writers  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  will 
perhaps  explain  this  mvftery.  The  article  is  the  pro- 
feflion  of  a  bard,  which  fprung  up  in  early  times  before^  g 
writing  was  known  *,  and  died  away  gradually  as  writ-  art;^g  ^ 
ing  became  more  and  more  common  f.  Writing. 

The  fongs  of  the  bards,  being  univerfal  favourites,!  See  Bard, 
were  certainly  the  firff  compofitions  that  writing  was 
employed  upon  :  they  would  be  carefully  collected 
by  the  mod  Ikilful  writers,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  following  part  of  the 
progrefs  is  obvious.  People  acquainted  with  no  writ¬ 
ten  compofitions,  but  what  were  in  verfe,  compofed  in 
verfe  their  laws,  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  every 
memorable  tranfa&ion  that  was  intended  to  be  prefer- 
ved  in  memory  by  writing.  But  when  fubje&s  of 
writing  multiplied,  and  became  more  and  more  invol¬ 
ved  ;  when  people  began  to  reafon,  to  teach,  and  to 
harangue  j  they  were  obliged  to  defcend  to  humble 
profe  :  for  to  confine  a  writer  or  fpeaker  to  verfe  in 
handling  fubjetts  of  that  nature  would  be  a  burden  un- 
fupportable. 

The  profe  compofitions  of  early  hiftorians  are  all  of  Hiftory. 
them  dramatic.  A  writer  dellitute  of  art  is  naturally 
prompted  to  relate  fafts  as  he  faw  them  performed  : 
he  introduces  his  perfonages  as  fpeaking  and  confer¬ 
ring  •,  and  he  himfelf  relates  what  was  afted,  and  not 
fpoke.  The  hifforical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are 
compofed  in  that  mode  ;  and  fo  addicted  to  the  drama¬ 
tic  are  the  authors  of  thofe  books,  that  they  frequently 
introduce  God  himfelf  into  the  dialogue.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  fimplicity  of  that,  mode  is  happily  fuited 
to  the  poverty  of  every  language  in  its  early  periods. 

The  dramatic  mode  has  a  delicious  effedl  in  expref- 
fing  fentiment,  and  every  thing  that  is  fimple  and  ten¬ 
der.  Read,  as  an  inffance  of  a  low  incident  becoming, 
by  that  means,  not  a  little  interefling,  Ruth  i.  8.  to 
iv.  16. 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  pleafing  fo  much  in 
relating  bare  hifforical  fadls.  Read,  as  an  example,  the. 
ftory  of  Adonijah  in  1  Kings  i.  11  —  49. 

In  that  paffage  there  are  frequent  repetitions  ;  not 
however  by  the  fame  ptrfon,  but  by  different  perfotis, 
who  have  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  the  ffory  to  fay  the 
fame  things  \  which  is  natural  in  the  dramatic  mode, 
where  things  are  represented  precifely  as  they  were 
tranfadled.  In  that  view,  Homer’s  repetitions  are  a 
beauty,  not  a  blemilh  ;  for  they  are  confined  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  part,  and  never  occur  in  the  narrative. 

But  the  dramatic  mode  of  compofition,  however 
pleafing,  is  tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  hiftory. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fociety  new  appetites  and  new  paf¬ 
fions  arife  ;  men  come  to  be  involved  with  each  other 
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Arts.  in  various  connexions ;  Incidents  and  events  multiply, 

t’—~ v -  and  hiltory  becomes  intricate  by  an  endlefs  variety  of 

circumtlances.  Dialogue  accordingly  is  more  fparingly 
ufed,  and  in  hiltory  plain  narration  is  mixed  with  it. 
Narration  is  as  it  were  the  ground-work  ;  and  dialogue 
is  raifed  upon  it,  like  dowers  in  embroidery.  Homer  is 
admitted  by  all  to  be  the  great  matter  in  that  mode  of 
compolition. 

The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fo  to  prevail,  that 
in  a  long  chain  of  hiltory,  the  writer  commonly  leaves 
oU  dialogue  altogether.  Early  writers  of  that  kind 
appear  to  have  very  little  judgment  in  dittinguifhing 
capital  fafts  from  minute  circumtlances,  fuch  as  can  be 
fupplied  by  the  reader  without  being  mentioned.  The 
hiltory  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Dares  Phrygius  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  inltance  of  that  cold  and  creeping  manner  of  com¬ 
polition.  The  Roman  hiltories  before  the  time  of  Ci¬ 
cero  are  chronicles  merely.  Cato,  Fabius  Piftor,  and 
Pif>,  confined  themfelves  to  naked  fafts.  In  the  Auguf- 
tae  Hiltoriae  Scriptores  we  find  nothing  but  a  jejune 
narrative  of  facts,  commonly  of  very  little  moment, 
concerning  a  degenerate  people,  without  a  fingle  inci¬ 
dent  that  can  roufe  the  imagination  or  exercife  the 
judgment.  The  monkiih  hiltories  are  all  of  them  com- 
pofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  dry  narrative  manner  being  very  little  intereft- 
ing  or  agreeable,  a  talte  for  embellifhment  prompted 
fome  writers  to  be  copious  and  verbofe.  Saxo- Gram¬ 
maticus,  who  in  the  1  2th  century  compofed  in  Latin  a 
hiltory  of  Denmark  furprifingly  pure  at  that  early  pe¬ 
riod,  is  extremely  verbofe  and  full  of  tautologies.  Such 
a  Ityle,  at  any  rate  unpleafant,  is  intolerable  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  tongue,  before  it  is  enriched  with  a  Itock  of  phrafes 
for  exprefling  aptly  the  great  variety  of  incidents  that 
enter  into  hiltory. 

The  perfection  of  hiltorical  compolition  which  wri¬ 
ters  at  lalt  attain  to  after  wandering  through  various 
imperfedt  modes,  is  a  relation  of  interefting  fafts, 
connected  with  their  motives  and  confequences.  A 
hiltory  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of  caufes  and  ef- 
fedts. 

The  hiltory  of  Thucvdides,  and  Itill  more  that  of 
6  Tacitus,  are  (hining  inltances  of  that  mode. 

Eloquence.  Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of  litera¬ 
ry  compolition  ;  for  till  the  latter  was  improved  there 
were  no  models  for  ftudying  the  former.  Cicero’s 
oration  for  Rofcius  is  compofed  in  a  Ityle  diffufe  and 
highly  ornamented ;  which,  fays  Plutarch,  was  uni- 
verfally  approved,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  Itvle  of 
Alia,  introduced  into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in 
high  vogue.  But  Cicero,  in  a  journey  to  Greece, 
where  he  leifurely  lludied  Greek  authors,  was  taught 
to  prune  off  fuperfiuities,  and  to  purify  his  Ityle,  which 
he  did  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  He  introdu¬ 
ced  into  his  native  tongue  a  fweetnefs,  a  grace,  a  ma- 
jelty,  that  furprifed  the  world,  and  even  the  Romans 
themfelves.  Cicero  obferves  with  great  regret,  that  if 
ambition  for  power  had  not  drawn  Julius  Caefar  from 
the  bar  to  command  legions,  he  would  have  become 
the  molt  complete  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial  are 
men  to  the  profcflion  in  which  they  excel.  Eloquence 
triumphs  in  a  popular  aflembly  ;  makes  fome  figure  in 
a  court  of  law  compofed  of  many  judges,  very  little 
where  there  is  but  a  fingle  judge,  and  none  at  all  in  a 
defpotic  government.  Eloquence  flourilhed  in  the  re¬ 


publics  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  ;  and  makes  fome  figure  Arts, 
at  prefent  in  a  Britiih  houfe  of  commons.  v  ■■  ' 

The  Greek  Itage  has  been  jultly  admired  among  all  ^  7 
polite  nations.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides,  in  particular,  are  by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfeft 
in  their  kind,  excellent  models  for  imitation,  but  far 
above  rivallhip.  If  the  Greek  ftage  was  fo  early 
brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a  phenomenon  not  a  little 
Angular  in  the  progrefs  of  arts.  The  Greek  tragedy 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  from  Thefpis  to  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  whofe  compofitions  are  wonderful  produc¬ 
tions  of  genius,  confidering  that  the  Greeks  at  that 
period  were  but  beginning  to  emerge  from  roughnefs 
and  barbarity  into  a  tafle  for  literature.  The  compo¬ 
fitions  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  muft 
have  been  highly  relillied  among  a  people  who  had  no 
idea  of  any  thing  more  perfeft.  We  judge  by  com- 
parifon,  and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfeft  that  has 
no  rival.  It  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue  which  chiefly  en¬ 
chanted  the  Athenians,  nor  variety  in  the  paflions  re- 
prefented,  nor  perfection  in  the  aftors ;  but  machinery 
and  pompous  decoration,  joined  with  exquifite  mulic. 

That  tfaefe  particulars  were  carried  to  the  greatefl: 
height,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  from  the  ex¬ 
travagant  fums  bellowed  on  them  :  the  exhibiting  a 
fingle  tragedy  was  more  expenfive  to  the  Athenians 
than  their  fleet  or  their  armies  in  any  fingle  campaign. 

One  would  imagine,  however,  that  thefe  compofi¬ 
tions  were  too  Ample  to  enchant  for  ever  :  as  variety 
in  aftion,  fentiment,  and  paffion,  is  requifite,  without 
which  the  ftage  will  not  continue  long  a  favourite  en¬ 
tertainment  :  and  yet  we  find  not  a  fingle  improve¬ 
ment  attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euri¬ 
pides.  The  manner  of  performance,  indeed,  prevented 
abfolutely  any  improvement.  A  fluctuation  of  paflion 
and  refined  fentiments  would  have  made  no  figure  on 
the  Grecian  flage.  Imagine  the  difeording  feene  be¬ 
tween  Brutus  and  Caflius  in  Julius  Caefar  to  be  there 
exhibited,  or  the  handkerchief  in  the  Moor  of  Venice  : 
how  flight  would  be  their  effeCt,  when  pronounced  in 
a  malk,  and  through  a  pipe  ?  The  workings  of  nature 
upon  the  countenance,  and  the  flexions  of  voice  ex- 
preflive  of  various  feelings,  fo  deeply  affefting  in  mo¬ 
dern  reprefentation,  would  have  been  entirely  loft.  If 
a  great  genius  had  arifen  with  talents  for  compofing  a 
pathetic  tragedy  in  perfection,  he  would  have  made 
no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice  muft:  have  been  ereCted 
of  a  moderate  fize  :  new  aCtors  muft  have  been  trained 
to  aft  with  a  bare  face,  and  to  pronounce  in  their  own 
voice.  And  after  all,  there  remained  a  greater  miracle 
ftill  to  be  performed,  viz.  a  total  reformation  of  tafte  in 
the  people  of  Athens.  In  one  word,  the  fimplicity  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  the  manner  of  aftingj 
and  that  manner  excluded  all  improvements.  g 

With  refpeft  to  comedy,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Comedy 
Greek  comedy  furpaffed  the  tragedy  in  its  progrefs 
toward  perfeftion.  Horace  mentions  three  ftages  of 
Greek  comedy.  The  firft  well  fuited  to  the  rough 
and  coarfe  manners  of  the  Greeks,  when  Eupolis,  Cra- 
tinus,  and  Ariftophanes  wrote.  Thefe  authors  were 
not  afhamed  to  reprefent  on  the  ftage  real  perfons,  not 
even  difguifing  their  names  ;  of  which  we  have  a  fink¬ 
ing  inftance  in  a  comedy  of  Ariflophanes,  called  The 
Clouds ,  where  Socrates  is  introduced,  and  moft  con- 

4  S  2  temptuoufly 
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Arts,  temptuoufiy  treated.  This  fort  of  comedy,  fparing 
— Y””—'  neither  gods  nor  men,  was  reftrained  by  the  magiftrates 
of  Athens,  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  perfons  to  be  named  on 
the  ftage.  This  led  writers  to  do  what  is  done  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  :  the  chara&ers  and  manners  of  known  perfons 
were  painted  fo  much  to  the  life,  that  there  could  be 
no  miltake  ;  and  the  fatire  was  indeed  heightened  by 
this  regulation,  as  it  was  an  additional  pleafure  to  find 
out  the  names  that  were  meant  in  the  reprefentation. 
This  was  termed  the  middle  comedy.  But  as  there  Hill 
remained  too  great  fcope  for  obloquy  and  licentioufnels, 
a  law  was  made,  prohibiting  real  events  or  incidents  to 
be  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  This  law  happily  ba- 
nillied  fatire  againft  individuals,  and  confined  it  to  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obedient  to  this  law  are 
the  comedies  of  Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus, 
who  flouriffied  about  300  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
And  this  is  termed  the  third  ftage  of  Greek  comedy. 
The  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  which  ft  ill  remain,  err 
not  lefs  againft;  tafte  than  againft  decency.  But  the 
Greek  comedy  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably 
refined  by  Menander  and  his  contemporaries.  Their 
works,  however,  were  far  from  perfection,  if  we  can 
draw  any  conjecture  from  their  imitator  Plautus,  who 
wrote  about  a  century  later.  Plautus  was  a  writer  of 
genius  5  and  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  his 
copies  did  not  fall  much  Ihort  of  the  originals,  at  leaft: 
in  matters  that  can  be  faith  ally  copied  j  and  he  (hows 
very  little  art,  either  in  his  compofitions  or  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  pieces.  With  refpeCt  to  the  former,  his 
plots  are  wondrous  fimple,  very  little  varied,  and  very 
little  interefting.  The  fubjeft  of  almoft  every  piece  is 
a  young  man  in  love  with  a  mufic  girl,  defiring  to  pur- 
chafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  employing  a  favourite 
flave  to  cheat  his  father  out  of  the  price  •,  and  the 
different  ways  of  accomplifhing  the  cheat  is  all  the  va¬ 
riety  we  find.  In  fome  few  of  his  comedies  the  llory 
rifes  to  a  higher  tone,  the  mufic  girl  being  difcovered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  freeman,  which  removes  every 
obftruftion  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  her  lover. 
In  the  conduCt  of  his  pieces  there  is  a  miferable  defeCt 
of  art.  Inftead  of  unfolding  the  fubjeCt  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  aCtion,  as  is  done  by  Terence,  and  by  every 
modern  writer,  Plautus  introduces  a  perfon  for  no 
other  end  but  to  explain  the  ftory  to  the  audience.  In 
one  of  his  comedies,  a  houfehold  god  is  fo  obliging  as 
not  only  to  unfold  the  fubjeCt,  but  to  relate  before¬ 
hand  every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  cataftrophe. 

The  Roman  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus  to 
that  of  lerence,  made  a  rapid  progrefs.  Ariftotle 
defines  comedy  to  be  “  an  imitation  of  light  and  trivial 
fubjefts,  provoking  laughter.”  The  comedies  of  Plau¬ 
tus  correfpond  accurately  to  that  definition  :  thofe  of 
Terence  rife  to  a  higher  tone. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the*fuperiority  of  Te¬ 
rence  above  Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing  •,  and,  confi- 
dering  that  Terence  is  a  later  writer,  nothing  would 
appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not  copy  the  fame  ori¬ 
ginals.  It  may  be  owing  to  genius  that  Terence  ex¬ 
celled  in  purity  of  language  and  propriety  of  dialogue  j 
but  how  account  for  his  fuperiority  over  Plautus  in  the 
conftruftion  and  conduCt  of  a  plav  ?  It  will  not  cer¬ 
tainly  be  thought,  that  Plautus  would  imitate  the  worft: 
conftrufled  plays,  leaving  the  bell  to  thofe  who  Ihould 


come  after  him.  This  difficulty  does  not  feem  to  have  Arts, 
occurred  to  any  of  the  commentators.  Had  the  w'orks  — — v— 
of  Menander  and  of  his  cotemporaries  been  preferved, 
they  probably  would  have  explained  the  myftery  $ 
which  for  want  of  that  light  will  probably  remain  a 
myftery  for  ever. 

Homer  has  for  more  than  2000  years  been  held  the £p0pee 
prince  of  poets.  Such  perfedtion  in  an  author  who 
flouriffied  when  arts  were  far  ffiort  of  maturity,  is  tru¬ 
ly  wonderful.  The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war 
are  delcribed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefs  from  the  ffiepherd 
ftate  to  that  of  agriculture.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
in  the  Iliad  of  the  moft  eminent  men  being  ffiepheras. 
Andromache,  in  particular,  mentions  feven  of  her  bre¬ 
thren  who  were  flain  by  Achilles  as  they  tended  their 
father’s  flocks  and  herds.  In  that  ftate,  garments  of 
woollen  cloth  were  ufed  ;  but  the  Ikins  of  beafts,  the 
original  clothing,  were  ft  ill  worn  as  an  upper  garment \ 
every  chief  in  the  Iliad  appeared  in  that  drefs.  Such  in¬ 
deed  was  the  ftmplicity  of  this  early  period,  that  a 
black  ewe  was  promifed  by  each  chief  to  the  man  who 
would  undertake  to  be  a  fpy.  In  times  of  fuch  fimpli- 
city,  literature  could  not  be  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that  time  a  Angle 
poem  of  the  epic  kind  for  Homer  to  imitate  or  improve 
upon.  Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  genius, 
perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever  exifted  :  his  fire,  and  the 
boldnefs  of  his  conceptions,  are  inimitable.  But  in 
that  early  age,  it  would  fall  little  ffiort  of  a  real  mi¬ 
racle,  to  find  fuch  ripenefs  of  judgment,  and  correftnefs 
of  execution,  as  in  modtrn  writers  are  the  fruits  of  long 
experience  and  progreffive  improvements  during  the 
courfe  of  many  centuries.  Accordingly,  that  Homer 
is  far  from  being  fo  ripe,  or  fo  correft,  cannot  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  any  reader  of  tafte  and  difeernment. 

One  ftriking  particular  is,  his  digreffions  without  end, 
which  draw  our  attention  from  the  principal  fubjeft. 
Diomedes,  for  inftance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  doubting  from  his  majeftic  air, 
whether  he  might  not  be  an  immortal,  inquires  who  he 
was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fight  with  a  god. 
Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight  opportunity,  in 
the  very  heat  of  aftion,  to  give  a  long  hiftory  of  his 
family.  In  the  mean  time  the  reader’s  patience  is 
put  to  a  trial,  and  his  ardour  cools.  Again,  Aga¬ 
memnon  defiring  advice  how  to  refift  the  Tn  jans,  Dio- 
medes  fprings  forward  -,  but  before  he  offers  advice, 
gives  the  hiftory  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  of  their 
charafters,  in  a  long  train.  And,  alter  all,  what  was- 
the  fage  advice  that  required  fuch  a  preface  ?  It  was,, 
that  Agamemnon  Ihould  exhort  the  Greeks  to  fight 
bravely.  At  any  rate,  was  Diomedes  fo  little  known, 
as  to  make  it  proper  to  fufpend  the  aftion  at  fo  critical 
a  junfture,  for  a  genealogical  hiftory  ?  There  is  a 
third  particular  which  juftly  merits  cenfure  ;  and  that 
is,  an  endlefs  number  ot  minute  circumftances,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  defeription  of  battles,  where  they  are 
moft  improper.  The  capital  beauty  ot  an  epic  poem 
is,  the  feleftion  of  fuch  incidents  and  circumftances 
as  make  a  deep  impreffion,  keeping  out  of  view  every 
thing  low  or  familiar.  An  account  of  a  fingle  battle 
employs  the  whole  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad  and  a  great 
part  of  the  fixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  gt  neral 
adlion  $  but  unknown  warriors,  whom  we  never  heard 
of  before,  killed  at  a  diltance  with  an  arrow  or  a  jave- 
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Arts.  lin j  and  every  wound  defcribed  with  anatomical  accu- 
l—- v  1  racy.  The  whole  feventeenth  book  is  employed  in  the 
conteft  about  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  fluffed  with 
minute  circumftances,  below  the  dignity  of  an  epic 
poem.  In  fuch  fcenes  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  end- 
lefs  particulars ;  and  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but 
ro  the  melody  of  Homer’s  verification. 

Caufes of  Having  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  toward 
the  decline  maturity,  in  a  fummary  way,  the  decline  of  thefe  arts 
of  the  fine  comes  next  in  order.  An  art,  in  its  progrefs  toward 
maturity,  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  arriving  at  maturity,  its  downtal  is  not  lefs  promo¬ 
ted  by  it.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  perfection  but  by 
comparifon  ;  and  an  artift,  ambitious  to  outftrip  his 
predeceflbrs,  cannot  fubrr.it  to  be  an  imitator,  but  mull: 
ftrike  out  fomething  new,  which,  in  an  art  advanced 
to  ripenefs,  feldom  fails  to  be  a  degeneracy.  This 
caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  illuftrated 
by  various  inllances.  The  perfection  of  vocal  mufic  is 
to  accompany  paffion,  and  to  enforce  fentiment.  In 
ancient  Greece,  the  province  of  mufic  was  well  under- 
flood  ;  which  bring  confined  within  its  proper  fphere, 
had  an  enchanting  influence.  Harmony  at  that  time 
was  very  little  cultivated,  becaufe  it  was  of  very  little 
ufe  :  melody  reaches  the  hr  art,  and  it  is  by  it  chiefly 
that  a  fentiment  is  enforced,  or  a  paffion  foothed  ;  har¬ 
mony,  on  the  contrary,  reaches  the  ear  only  $  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  undoubted  experience,  that  the  moll  me¬ 
lodious  airs  admit  but  of  very  Ample  harmony.  Art- 
ifts,  in  later  times,  ignorant  why  harmony  was  fo  little 
regarded  by  the  ancients,  applied  themfelves  ferioufly 
to  its  cultivation  •,  and  they  have  been  wonderfully  fuc- 
cefsful.  But  they  have  been  fuccefsful  at  the  expence 
of  melody  *,  which  in  modern  compofitions,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  loft  amid  the  blaze  of  harmony.  Thefe 
compofitions  tickle  the  ear  by  the  luxury  of  complica¬ 
ted  founds,  but  feldom  make  any  imprtffion  on  the 
heart.  The  Italian  opera,  in  its  form,  refembles  the 
Greek  tragedv,  from  which  it  is  evidently  copied  ;  but 
very  little  in  fubftance.  In  the  lattei.  mufic  being 
made  fubfervimt  to  fentiment.  the  dialogue  is  nervous 
and  fublime  :  in  the  former,  the  whole  weight  is  laid  on 
mufic  j  and  the  dialogue,  devoid  of  fentiment,  is  weak 
and  fpiritlefs.  Reftlefs  man  knows  no  golden  mean, 
but  will  be  attempting  innovations  without  end.  By 
the  fame  ambition,  architecture  has  vifibly  declined 
from  its  perfection.  The  Ionic  was  the  favourite  order 
when  architeflure  was  in  its  height  of  glory.  The 
Corinthian  order  came  next  *,  which,  in  attempting 
greater  perfection,  has  deviated  from  the  true  fimpli- 
city  of  nature  :  and  the  deviation  is  ft  ill  greater  in  the 
Compofite  order.  With  refpeCt  to  literary  productions, 
the  firft  effays  of  the  Romans  were  very  imperfeCt. 
We  may  judge  of  this  from  Plautus,  whofe  compofi¬ 
tions  are  abundantly  rude,  though  much  admired  by 
his  cotemporaries,  being  the  bell  that  exifted  at  that 
time.  The  exalted  fpirit  of  the  Romans  hurried  them 
on  to  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  and  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  were  in  perfection  when  Auguftus 
reigned.  In  attempting  ft  ill  greater  perfection,  the 
Roman  compofitions  became  a  ftrange  jumble  of  incon- 
fiftent  parts :  they  were  tumid  and  pompous*,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  full  of  antithefes,  conceit,  and  tinfel 
wit.  Every  thing  new  in  the  fine  arts  pleafes,  though 
lef6  perfefl  than  what  we  are  accuftomcd  to )  and,  for 


that  reafon,  fuch  compofitions  were  generally  reliffi-  Arts, 
ed.  We  fee  not  by  what  gradual  fteps  writers,  after  '  r— 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  deviated  from  the  patterns  that  ^ 
were  belore  them  ,  for  no  book  of  any  moment  after 
that  time  is  p  eferved  till  we  come  down  to  Seneca, 
in  wh  ofe  works  nature  and  fimplicity  give  place  to  ar¬ 
tificial  thought  and  baftard  wit.  He  was  a  great  cor¬ 
rupter  of  the  Roman  tafte;  and  after  him  nothing 
was  relilhed  but  brilliant  ftrokes  of  fancy,  with  very 
little  regard  to  fentiment:  even  Virgil  and  Cicero 
made  no  figure  in  comparifon.  Lucan  has  a  forced 
elevation  of  thought  and  ftyle  very  difficult  to  be  fup- 
ported  ;  and-,  accordingly,  lie  finks  often  into  puerile 
reflections ;  witnefs  his  encomium  on  the  river  Po  ; 
which,  lays  he,  would  equal  tne  Danube,  had  it  the 
fame  number  of  tributary  ftreams.  Quintilian,  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  true  and  claffical  tafte,  who  was  proteCled  and 
encouraged  by  Vefpafian,  attempted  to  Item  the  tide 
of  falfe  writing.  His  rhetoric  is  compofed  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  ftyle  ;  and  his  obfervalions  contain  every  delicacy 
of  the  critical  art.  At  the  fame  time  flourilbed  Ta¬ 
citus,  poffeffing  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  man  than  any  other  author,  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern,  if  Shakefpeare  be  not  excepted.  His  ftyle  is  ori¬ 
ginal,  concife,  compaCt,  and  comprebenilve  ;  and,  in 
what  is  properly  called  his  hi/lory ,  perfectly  correCt  and 
beautiful.  He  has  been  imitated  by  feveral,  but  never 
equalled  by  any.  Brutus  is  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the 
Romans  for  love  of  liberty  :  Quintilian  and  Tacitus 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the  Romans  for  literary 
genius.  Pliny  the  younger  is  no  exception  ;  his  ftyle 
is  affeCted,  turgid,  and  full  of  childiffi  brilliancy.  Se¬ 
neca  and  Pliny  are  proper  examples  of  wrfters  who  ftu- 
dy  {how  more  than  fubftance,  and  who  make  fenfe  yield 
to  found.  The  difference  between  thefe  authors  and 
thofe  of  the  Auguftan  age,  refembles  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Italian  mufic.  Mufic,  among  the 
Greeks,  limited  itfelf  to  the  employment  to  which  it  is 
deftined  by  nature,  viz.  to  be  the  handmaid  of  fenfe,  to 
enforce,  enliven,  or  fweeten  a  fentiment.  In  the  Italian 
opera,  the  miftrefs  is  degraded  to  be  handmaid  ;  and 
harmony  triumphs,  with  very  little  regard  to  feuti- 
ment. 

Another  great  caufe  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of 
every  fine  art  is  defpotifm.  I  he  reafon  is  obvious  ;  and 
there  is  a  difraal  example  of  it  in  Rome,  particularly 
with  regard  to  eloquence.  We  learn  from  a  dialogue 
accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the'Roman  eloquence, 
that  in  the  decline  of  the  art  it  became  faffiionable  ti> 
fluff  harangues  with  impertinent  poetical  quotations, 
without  any  view  but  ornament  merely  ;  and  this  alfo 
was  long  faihionable  in  France.  It  happened  unlucki¬ 
ly  for  the  Romans,  and  for  the  world,  that  the  fine 
arts  were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not  much  upon 
the  decline  in  Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to  the 
republic.  Auguftus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their  fall,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  literature  ;  it  being  the  policy  of  his 
reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and  to  give  his  government 
an  air  of  freedom.  His  court  was  a  fchool  of  urbani¬ 
ty,  where  people  of  genius  acquired  that  delicacy  of 
tafte,  that  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  that  purity  ot 
expreffion,  which  charaCterife  the  writers  of  his  time. 

He  honoured  men  of  learning,  admitted  them  to  his 
table,  and  was  bountiful  to  them.  It  would  be  pain¬ 
ful  to  follow  the-  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  to 
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Arts.  their  total  extirpation.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and 

***y  of  fubfequent  emperors,  broke  at  laA  the  elevated  and 

independent  fpirit  of  the  brave  Romans,  reduced  them 
to  abjedl  flavery,  and  left  not  a  fpark  of  genius.  The 
fcience  of  law  is  the  only  exception,  as  it  flourilhed  even 
in  the  word;  of  times  :  the  Roman  lawyers  were  a  re- 
fpedlable  body,  and  lefs  the  objedt  of  jealoufy  than 
men  of  power  and  extenlive  landed  property.  Among 
the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conquered  people,  the  fine  arts  de¬ 
cayed  •,  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  at  Rome :  the  Greeks, 
farther  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  being 
lefs  within  the  reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During 
their  depreflion,  they  were  guilty  of  the  mod  puerile 
conceits:  witnefs  verfes  compofed  in  the  form  of  an  axe, 
an  egg,  wings,  and  fuch  like.  The  dyle  of  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  is  unequal, 
obfcure,  ftiff,  and  affected.  Lucian  is  the  only  exception 
that  may  be  made. 

We  fcarcely  need  any  other  caufe  but  defpotifm,  to 
account  for  the  decline  of  datuary  and  painting  in 
Greece.  Thefe  arts  had  arrived  at  their  utmod  perfec¬ 
tion  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  from 
that  time  they  declined  gradually  with  the  vigour  of  a 
free  people  ;  for  Greece  was  now  enflaved  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  power.  It  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that 
whena  nation  becomes  datxonafy  in  that  degree  of  power 
which  it  acquires  from  its  conditution  and  fituation,  the 
national  fpirit  fubfides,  and  men  of  talents  become  rare. 
It  is  dill  worfe  with  a  nation  that  is  funk  below  its  for¬ 
mer  power  and  pre-eminence  ;  and  word  of  all  when  it 
is  reduced  to  flavery.  Other  caufes  concurred  to  acce¬ 
lerate  the  downfal  of  the  arts  mentioned.  Greece,  in 
the  days  of  Alexander,  was  filled  with  datues  of  excel¬ 
lent  workmanlhip  ;  and  there  being  little  demand  for 
more,  the  later  datuaries  were  reduced  to  heads  and 
buds.  At  lad  the  Romans  put  a  total  end  both  to  da¬ 
tuary  and  painting  in  Greece,  by  plundering  it  of  its 
fined  pieces;  and  the  Greeks,  expofed  to  the  avarice  of 
the  conquerors,  bedowed  no  longer  any  money  on  the 
fine  arts. 

*  Petronius  I  he  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  is  bv  a  *  writer 
Arbiter.  of  tade  and  elegance  aferihed  to  a  caufe  different  from 
any  above  mentioned,  a  caufe  that  overwhelms  man¬ 
hood  as  well  as  the  fine  arts  wherever  it  prevails ; 
and  that  is  opulence,  joined  with  its  faithful  attendants 
avarice  and  luxury.  “  In  ancient  times  (fays  he), 
when  naked  virtue  had  her  admirers,  the  liberal  arts 
were  in  their  highed  vigour  ;  and  there  was  a  generous 
conted  among  men,  that  nothing  of  real  and  perma¬ 
nent  advantage  fhould  long  remain  undifeovered.  De¬ 
mocritus  extracted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant; 
and,  led  the  virtue  of  a  fingle  done  or  twig  fhould 
efcape  him,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experiments. 
Eudoxus,  immerfed  in  the  dudy  of  adronomy,  fpent  his 
age  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Chryfippus,  to  flimu- 
late  his  inventive  faculty,  thrice  purified  his  genius  with 
hellebore.  To  turn  to  the  imitative  arts;  Lyfippus, 
while  labouring  on  the  form  of  a  fingle  datue,  perifhed 
from  want.  Mvron,  whofe  powerful  hand  gave  to  the 
brafs  almod  the  foul  of  man  and  animals,— at  his  death 
found  not  an  heir  !  Of  us  of  modern  times  what  lhall 
v. e  fay  ^  Immerfed  in  drunkennefs  and  debauchery,  we 
want  the  fpirit  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  which  we  poffefs. 
We  inveigh  againd  the  manners  of  antiquity ;  we  dudy 


vice  alone;  and  vice  is  all  we  teach.  Where  now  is  the  Arts, 
art  of  real'oning  ?  Where  adronomy  ?  Where  is  the 
right  path  of  wiidom  ?  What  man  now-a-days  is  heard 
in  our  temples  to  make  a  vow  for  the  attainment  of  elo¬ 
quence,  or  for  the  difeovery  of  the  fountain  of  true  phi- 
lofophy  ?  Nor  do  we  even  pray  for  health  of  body,  or  a 
found  underdanding.  One,  while  he  has  fcarce  entered 
the  porch  of  the  temple,  devotes  a  gift  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  a  rich  relation  ;  another  prays  for  the  dil’- 
covery  of  a  treafure ;  a  third  for  a  miniderial  fortune. 

The  fenate  itielf,  the  exemplary  preceptor  of  what  is 
good  and  laudable,  has  promifed  a  thouland  pounds  of 
gold  to  the  capitol  ;  and,  to  remove  all  reproach  from 
the  crime  of  avarice,  has  offered  a  bribe  to  Jupiter  him- 
felf.  How  flicmld  we  wonder  that  the  art  of  painting 
has  declined,  w  hen,  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  gods  and 
men,  there  is  more  beauty  in  a  mafs  of  gold  than  in  all 
the  works  of  Phidias  and  Apelles.”. — In  England,  the 
fine  arts  are  far  from  fuch  perfection  as  to  fuffer  by  opu¬ 
lence.  They  are  in  a  progrefl,  it  is  true,  toward  ma¬ 
turity  ;  but  they  proceed  in  a  very  flow  pace. 

There  is  Kill  another  caufe  that  never  tails  to  under¬ 
mine  a  fine  ar,  in  a  country  where  it  is  brought  to  per¬ 
fection,  abltraChng  from  every  one  of  the  caufes  above 
mentioned.  It  is  remarked  a  little  above,  that  nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  to  a  fcience  than  a  performance 
fo  much  fuperior  to  all  of  the  kind  as  to  extinguith  emu¬ 
lation.  This  remark  is  exemplified  in  the  great  Newton, 
who  having  furpaffed  all  the  ancients,  has  not  left  to  his 
countrymen  even  the  fainted  hope  of  rivalling  him;  and 
to  that  caufe  is  attributed  the  vifible  decline  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Great  Britain.  The  fame  caufe  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  arts  of  flatuary  and  painting  among  the 
Greeks,  even  though  they  had  continued  a  free  people. 

The  decay  of  painting  in  modern  Italy  is,  probably,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  caufe :  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 

&c.  are  lofty  oaks  that  bear  down  young  plants  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  intercept  from  them  the  funfliine  of 
emulation.  Had  the  art  of  painting  made  a  flower  pro- 
grefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have  there  continued  in  vigour 
to  this  day.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays  judicioufly,  “  Ut 
pritno  ad  confequendos  quos  priores  ducimus  accendi- 
mur  ;  ita,  ubi  aut  praeteriri  aut  aequari  eos  poffe  de- 
fperavimus,  ftudium  cum  fpe  fenefeit  ;  et  quod  adfe- 
qui  non  potell,  fequi  definit :  praeteritoque  eo  in  quo 
eminere  non  poflimus,  aliquid  in  quo  nitamur  conqui- 
rimus.” 

The  decline  of  an  art  or  fcience  proceeding  from  the 
foregoing  caufe,  is  the  moft  rapid  where  a  Arid  com¬ 
panion  can  be  inflituted  between  the  works  of  differ¬ 
ent  maflers.  The  fuperiority  of  Newton  above  every 
other  mathematician  can  be  afeertained  with  precifion  ; 
and  hence  the  hidden  decline  of  that  fcience  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Italy  a  talent  for  painting  continued 
many  years  in  vigour,  becaufe  no  painter  appeared  with 
fuch  fuperiority  of  genius  as  to  carry  perfection  in 
every  branch  of  the  art.  As  one  furpaffed  in  defigning, 
one  in  colouring,  one  in  graceful  attitudes,  there  was 
Aill  fcope  for  emulation.  But  when  at  laft  there  was 
not  a  fingle  perfection  but  what  one  or  other  mailer 
had  excelled  in,  from  that  period  the  art  began  to  lan- 
guifli.  Architecture  continued  longer  in  vigour  than 
painting,  becaufe  the  principles  of  comparison  in  the 
former  are  lefs  precife  than  in  the  latter.  The  artift 
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Arts.  who  could  not  rival  his  predeceffors  in  an  eftablilhed 
- v  ■■■  1  mode,  fought  out  a  new  mode  for  himfelf,  which, 
though  perhaps  lefs  elegant  or  perfect,  was  for  a  time 
11  fupported  by  novelty. 

Ufeful  arts  Ufeful  arts  will  never  be  neglefted  in  a  country 
where  there  is  any  police;  for  every  man  finds  his  ac- 
to  ec  in  .  CQunt  jn  them.  Fine  arts  are  more  precarious.  They 
are  not  relilhed  but  by  perfons  of  tafte,  who  are 
rare  ;  and  fuch  as  can  fpare  great  fums  for  fupport- 
ing  them  are  ftill  more  rare.  For  that  reafon,  they 
will  never  flourilh  in  any  country,  unlefs  patronized 
by  the  fovereign,  or  by  men  of  power  and  opulence. 
They  merit  fuch  patronage,  as  one  of  the  fprings  of 
government:  and  a  capital  fpring  they  make,  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  amufements,  and  humanizing  manners  ;  upon 
which  account  they  have  always  been  encouraged  by 
good  princes. 

General  Theory  of  the  Polite  ARTS.  The  efience  of 
the  polite  arts,  as  before  obferved,  confifts  in  exprefjion. 
The  end  of  thefe  arts  is  pleafure  ;  whereas  the  end  of 
the  fciences  is  infruclion  and  utility.  Some  of  the 
polite  arts  indeed,  as  eloquence,  poetry,  and  architec¬ 
ture,  are  frequently  applied  to  objects  that  are  ulelul, 
or  exercifed  in  matters  that  are  inftru&ive,  as  we  (hall 
fhow  more  particularly  in  their  proper  place  ;  but  in 
thefe  cafes,  though  the  ground-work  belongs  to  thofe 
fciences  which  employ  the  underftanding,  yet  the  ex- 
preflion  arifes  from  the  inventive  faculty.  It  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  is  defigned  by  Minerva,  to  which  the  Mufes 
add  the  colouring,  and  the  Graces  the  frame.  This 
union  forms  therefore  the  perfection  of  the  art,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  fententious  and  well  known  precept  of  Ho¬ 
race  : 

Omne  tulit  punBum,  quimifcuit  utile  dulci. 

*3 

What  arts  Under  the  denomination  therefore,  of  Polite  Art«, 
Eatei°m  we  c,)mPrehend,  1  Eloquence  ;  2.  Poetry  ;  3.  Mu.ic  ; 

4.  Painting  ;  5.  Sculpture  ;  6.  Graving  ;  7.  Architec¬ 
ture  ;  8.  Declamation;  9.  Dancing.  Particular  de- 
fcriptions  of  thefe  arts  are  given  under  their  refpeclivs 
names.  This  branch  of  the  prefent  article  is  intended 
as  a  general  introduction  to  them  ;  and,  as  fuch,  will 
be  occafionally  referred  to. 

There  is  one  very  eflential  reflection,  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  proper  to  make  in  the  firit  place,  on  the  po¬ 
lite  arts  in  general.  All  the  rules  in  the  world  are  not 
fufficient  to  make  a  great  poet,  an  able  orator,  or  an 
excellent  artill  ;  becaufe  the  quality  neceffary  to  form 
thefe,  depends  on  the  natural  difpofition,  the  fire  of 
genius,  which  no  human  art  can  confer,  but  which  is 
Uie  of4pre,  Pure  gift  heaven.  The  rules,  however,  will 
cepts.  prevent  a  man  from  being  a  bad  artill,  a  dull  orator,  or 
a  wretched  poet ;  feeing  they  are  the  reflections  of  the 
greatelt  mailers  in  thofe  arts,  and  that  they  point  out 
the  rocks  which  the  artill  fhould  Ihun  in  the  exercife  of 
his  talents.  They  are  of  ufe  moreover,  in  facilitating  his 
labours,  and  in  directing  him  to  arrive  by  the  Ihortelt 
and  furelt  road  at  perfection.  They  refine,  (Lengthen, 
and  confirm  his  tafte.  Nature,  abandoned  to  herfelf,  has 
foraething  conltantly  wild  and  favage.  Art,  founded  on 
juft  and  fagacious  rules,  gives  her  elegance,  dignity,  and 
politenefs  ;  and  it  is  impoftible  to  facrifice  properly  to 
the  Graces,  withou*  knowing  the  incenfe  that  is  pleating 
to  them. 

Beauty  is  the  object  of  all  the  polite  arts.  It  is  net, 
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however,  fo  eafy,  as  it  may  feem,  to  give  a  clear  and 
determinate  idea  of  what  we  precifely  mean  by  that 
term  *.  Many  able  writers,  who  have  treated  ex- 
prefsly  on  the  I'ubjeCt,  have  Ihown  that  they  were  to- 
tally  ignorant  of  what  it  was.  It  is  one  of  thefe  expref-  what. 
fions  that  we  comprehend  immediately,  that  prefent  *  See  thsr- 
us  with  a  clear  and  precife  idea,  that  leave  a  diltinCt  article 
impreftion  on  our  minds,  when  it  is  Amply  written  orBeauty' 
pronounced  ;  but  which  philofophers  envelope  in  dark- 
nefs,  tvhen  they  attempt  to  elucidate  it  by  definitions 
and  deferiptions  ;  and  the  more,  as  mankind  have  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  beauty,  their  opinions  and  talles  being 
as  various  as  their  underltandings  and  phyfiognomies. 

We  may  fay,  however,  in  general,  that  beauty  refults 
from  the  various  perfections  of  which  any  objeCt  is  fuf- 
ceptible,  and  which  it  aCtually  poflefles  ;  and  that  the 
perfections  which  produce  beauty  confilt  principally  in 
the  agreeable  and  delightful  proportions  which  are 
found,  1.  Between  the  l’everal  parts  aft  the  fame  ob¬ 
jeCt  ;  2.  Between  each  part  and  the  w’hole  together ; 

3.  Between  the  parts  and  the  end  or  defign  ot  the 
objeCt  to  which  they  belong.  Genius,  or  invention,  is 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  beauty  is  produced. 

Tajle\,  difpofition,  or  rather  the  natural  fenfation  of  t  See  Tajie. 
the  mind  refined  by  art,  ferves  to  guide  the  genius  in 
difeerning,  embracing,  and  producing,  that  which  is 
beautiful  of  every  kind.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  general  theory  of  the  polite  arts  is  nothing 
mure  than  the  knowledge  of  what  they  contain  that  is 
truly  beautiful  and  agreeable  ;  and  it  is  this  knowledge, 
this  theory,  which  modern  philofophers  call  by  the 
Latin  name  of  cejlhetica. 

It  (liould  be  conftantly  remembered,  that  the  efience 
of  the  polite  arts  confifts  in  expreffion.  This  expreftion 
lies  fometitr.es  in  the  words,  and  fometimes  in  the 
pen  ;  fometimes  in  founds  and  their  harmony,  and  at 
others  in  corporeal  attitudes  ;  fometimes  in  the  pen¬ 
cil  or  in  the  chifel,  and  at  others  in  the  graver  ;  fome¬ 
times  in  a  proper  difpofition  or  judicious  employment 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  at  others  merely  in  their 
manner  of  aCling.  From  whence  arife  thofe  arts  that 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  are  deferibed  in  their 
order.  k> 

The  general  theory  of  the  polite  arts,  or  ejlhetics,  Firit  gene- 
neceffarily  fuppofes,  therefore,  certain  rules;  but  thclera^rule* 
general  rules  are  of  no  great  number.  1  he  firft  is, 

That  whoever  would  devote  himfelf  to  the  polite  arts, 
fhould  above  all  things  confu/t  his  genius  ;  diveft  h’.mfelf 
of  felf-love  ;  and  examine  if  he  be  a  true  fon  of  Apollo, 
and  cherifntd  by  the  Mufis  :  tor 

In  vain,  ralh  author,  doll  thou  ftrive  to  climb, 

By  lofty  verfe,  Parnaffus’  height  fublime, 

If  heaven  does  not  by  fecret  powers  infpire, 

Or  if  thy  natal  ftar  darts  not  poetic  fire. 

This  precept  with  regard  to  poetry  in  particular,  is 
applicable  to  all  the  polite  arts  in  general:  for  their  jy 
molt  happy  fuccefs  is  founded  on  imagination.  By  hnagina- 
this  term,  we  underftand,  in  general,  a  faculty  of  the  t,on  "hat. 
mind,  a  particular  genius,  a  lively  invention,  a  certain 
fubtle  fpirit,  which  gives  a  facility  in  difeovering 
fomething  new.  But  it  is  neeeffury  alfo  to  deferibe 
juft  bounds  to  this  term  new,  which  muft  not  be  here  1$ 
taken  in  an  abfulute  fenfe.  Solomon  wifely  remarks,  Novelty 
that,  even  in  his  time,  there  was  nothing  new  under  ind  Inven- 

the t,cn' 
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Alts.  the  fun.  In  faft,  all  that  exifts,  and  all  that  Is  capable 

V— of  being  difcovered  in  the  known  world,  has  already 
been  difcovered.  The  fine  arts  in  their  imitations  of 
nature,  in  their  expreflions,  can  borrow  images,  fi¬ 
gures,  comparifons,  from  thofe  things  only  that  exift 
and  are  known.  As  there  have  been  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  to  our  days,  millions  of  authors  in 
each  of  the  polite  arts,  almoft  all  the  poffible  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  various  fubjefts  have  been  produced  by 
their  lively  imaginations  ;  and  when  we  hear  the  igno¬ 
rant  part  of  mankind  talk  of  a  work  of  wit  or  of  art 
that  is  entirely  new ,  that  offers  ideas  which  were  be¬ 
fore  utterly  unknown,  that  had  never  entered  into  the 
brain  of  any  other  man,  we  (hould  refer  fuch  affertions 
to  the  clafi  of  popular  errors  :  and  reflect  on  thofe  do¬ 
ries  we  every  day  here  of  certain  empirics,  who  pretend 
to  be  alone  poffeffed  of  marvellous  methods  of  cure  by 
means  of  fimples  •,  as  if  there  w'ere  any  plant,  any  ftalk 
of  grafs  that  grow-s  in  our  world,  that  can  have  efcaped 
the  refearches  of  botanifts.  But  the  novelty,  of  which 
we  here  fpeak,  confifts  in  the  ingenious  ufe  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  all  the  various  objefts  of  nature,  that  are  new-, 
happy,  and  agreeable,  that  have  not  yet  been  exhauft- 
ed,  and  which  appear  even  to  be  inexhauftible  •,  and  of 
the  ufe  which  the  artift  makes  of  all  new  difeoveries, 
which  he  turns  to  his  advantage  by  a  judicious  appli¬ 
cation.  Invention  therefore  fuppofes  a  confiderable 
fund  of  preliminary  knowledge,  fuch  as  is  capable  of 
furnilhing  ideas  and  images,  to  form  new  combinations. 
But  there  is  no  art  by  wThich  invention  itfelf  can  be 
produced  \  for  that,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  the  gift 
of  heaven  •,  and  it  is  an  endowment  which  we  cannot 
even  make  ufe  of  whenever  we  pleafe.  We  would  ra¬ 
ther  fay,  therefore,  that  invention  confifts  in  producing, 
in  works  of  genius,  that  which  is  unexpelled ;  an  object, 
a  harmony,  a  perfection,  a  thought,  an  expreffion  of 
which  we  had  no  idea,  that  we  could  not  forefee,  nor 
hope  to  find,  where  the  artift  has  fo  happily  placed  it, 
and  where  we  perceive  it  with  delight.  1  his  idea  ap¬ 
pears  applicable  to  fuch  of  the  polite  arts  as  affeft  the 
mind  by  the  hearing  as  well  as  by  the  fight  ;  and  it  is 
1?  a  matter  that  is  highly  effential. 

2d  Rule,  The  fecond  rule  is.  That  every  artift  ought  incef- 
Improve-  fantly  to  labour  in  the  improvement  of  his  tajle ;  in 
acquiring  that  fenfible,  refined,  and  clear  difcernment, 
by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  real 
beauties  in  each  objeft,  the  ornaments  that  are  agree¬ 
able  to  it,  and  the  proportions  and  relations  that  fubfift 
among  the  feveral  parts  :  and  by  this  faculty,  he  will 
be  regulated  in  the  employment  of  his  natural  talents. 
This  labour  confifts  not  only  in  the  profound  reflections 
he  will  make  on  the  properties  of  objeCts,  as  they  relate 
to  the  fine  arts,  but  alfo  in  a  conftant,  afliduous  ftudy 
ao  of  the  grand  models  of  beauty. 

3d,  Imita-  The  third  rule  to  be  obferved  in  the  praCtice  of  the 
ture  na”  P°^'te  arts»  's  ri,e  imitation  of  nature.  Every  objeCt  in 
the  univerfe  has  its  peculiar  nature,  of  which  the  artift 
(hould  never  lofe  fight  in  his  manner  of  treating  it.  In 
vain  will  he  otherwife  ornament  his  work  with  the  moft 
refined  and  moft  brilliant  ftrokes  ;  for,  if  nature  be  not 
juftly  imitated,  it  will  for  ever  remain  imperfeft.  The 
fublime  Homer  has  fometimes  finned  againft  this  rule  : 
for,  as  the  gods  have  a  nature  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
it  cannot  be  a  juft  imitation  when  we  attribute  to  them 


paflions  that  are  fcarcely  pardonable  in  mortals’,  and  make  Arts, 
them  frequently  converfe  in  a  language  that  is  at  once  l-—  y— — J 
vulgar  and  ridiculous.  It  was  not  to  imitate  nature, 
to  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  hero,  at  the  moment  of  a 
decifive  battle,  a  harangue  that  mull  become  tedious 
by  its  exceffive  length,  and  which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  heard  by  the  thoufandth  part  ot  a  numerous 
army  :  but  we  have  already  touched  upon  fome  of  the 
faults  that  are  ftrewed  over  the  poems  of  that  great 
man  •,  to  multiply  or  dwell  upon  them  would  be  un¬ 
grateful.  We  muft,  however,  obfcrve  that  this  imita¬ 
tion  of  nature,  which  appears  at  firft  view  fo  fimple 
and  fo  eal'y,  is  of  all  things  the  moft  difficult  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  that  it  requires  a  difcernment  fo  iagacious, 
and  an  expreffion  fo  happy,  as  is  rarely  beftowed  by 
heaven  on  mortal  man.  tI 

Perfpicuity  forms  the  fourth  rule  of  expreffion.  In  4th,  Per- 
all  the  fine  arts,  in  general,  an  obfcure,  perplexed,  am- fpkuity. 
biguous,  and  elaborate  expreffion,  is  always  bad.  The 
true  ftriking  beauty  muft  be  manifeft  and  perceptible 
to  the  moft  ignorant  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  moft 
learned.  Thofe  are  even  falfe  or  inferior  beauties  that 
have  occafion  for  a  covering,  a  kind  of  veil  that  may 
make  them  appear  greater  than  they  really  are  :  true 
beauty  wants  no  veil,  but  fhines  by  its  native  luflre. 

From  the  union  of  the  true  imitation  of  nature  with 
perfpicuity  of  expreffion  arifes  that  truth  which  is  fo  ef¬ 
fential  in  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  all  the  polite  arts,  and  in  all  the  fubjeCts  they  $th,  Eleva- 
embrace,  there  muft  neceffarily  reign  an  elevation  oftionoffen- 
fentiment,  that  expreffes  each  objeft  in  the  greateft timent> 
perfection  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  ;  that  imitates  na¬ 
ture  in  her  moft  exalted  beauty.  This  makes  the 
fifth  general  rule.  The  defign  of  the  fine  arts  being 
to  excite  pleafure  by  the  expreffion  of  that  which  is 
beautiful,  every  artift  (hould  raife  himfelf  above  his 
fubjeCt  ;  and,  choofing  the  moft  favourable  light  where¬ 
in  to  place  it,  fhould  there  embellifh  it  with  the  great- 
eft,  moft  noble,  and  beautiful  ornaments,  that  his  own 
genius  can  fugged  ;  (till,  however,  obferving  a  drift 
imitation  of  nature.  2$ 

From  the  obfervation  of  thefe  two  laft  rules  refults 6th,  The 
iht  fublime,  which  is  the  union  of  the  greateft  perfpi-j^*5* 
cuity  with  the  drifted  truth  and  moft  exalted  eleva-  vo 
tion  poflible.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark  here,  that  the  ter. 
moft  fimple  and  common  fubjefts  are  fufceptible  of  a 
fublime  that  is  agreeable  to  their  nature.  An  idyl  or 
landfcape  may  be  as  fublime  in  their  kinds  as  an  epic 
poem  or  a  hiftory  piece.  When  Mofes  begins  the  book 
of  Genefis,  with  thefe  words,  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth; -ox  when  he  tells  us, 
that  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light ,  and  there  was  light  ; 
thefe  expreflions  are  fublime  in  the  higheft  degree,  be- 
caufe  they  are  perfeftly  clear,  true,  and  elevated.  E- 
very  author  (hould  therefore  endeavour  after  the  fu¬ 
blime*  in  every  fubjeft  that  he  undertakes  ;  and  this*  See  the 
makes  the  fixth  and  laft  general  rule  in  the  praftice  ofart‘cle 
the  polite  arts.  But  if  he  cannot  attain  to  this,  it 
however,  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  he  conftantly m;ty% 
make  ufe  of  expreflions  that  are  noble  and  refned.  E- 
very  thing  that  is  low ,  indecent ,  or  difagreeab/e ,  is  na¬ 
turally  repugnant  to  the  fublime,  and  ought  to  be  for 
ever  banifhed  from  all  works  that  proceed  from  the 
noble  and  liberal  arts. 
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Art  Art  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  fuperfti- 

II  tious  praftices,  as,  Si  AnfeltrCs  art ,  .  St  Paul's  art, 
Artaxata. 

v  ” '  Art  and  Part ,  in  Scots  Law.  See  Accessory. 

ART  A,  by  fome  called  Larta ,  a  town  of  Lower 
Albania,  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  Greek  arch- 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and  contains 
about  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks  5 
but  the  former  are  the  moll  numerous.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  has  as  many  windows  and  doors  as  there  are  davs 
in  the  year.  It  is  fupported  by  above  2coo  marble 
pillars  j  and  was  built  by  Michael  Ducas  Comneno 
emperor  of  Conftantinople,  as  appears  by  an  infcription 
over  the  great  door.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade, 
particularly  in  tobacco  and  furs.  E.  Lone.  21.  20. 
N.  Lat.  39.  28. 

ARTABA,  an  ancient  meafure  of  capacity  ufed  by 
the  Perfians,  Medes,  and  Egyptians. 

The  Perfian  artaba  is  rcprefented  by  Herodotus  as 
bigger  than  the  Attic  medimnus  by  three  Atic  choe- 
nixes :  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  equal  to 
Roman  modii  ;  confequently  that  it  contained  1 66} 
pounds  of  wine  or  water,  or  126^  pounds  of  wheat. 
The  Egyptian  artaba  contained  five  Roman  modii,  and 
fell  fhort  of  the  Attic  medimnus  by  one  modiusj  confe¬ 
quently  held  t33f  pounds  of  water  or  wine,  ICO  pounds 
of  wheat,  or  60  of  flour. 

ART  AB  ANUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Par- 
thia.  See  Parthia. 

ARI  ABAZUS,  the  fon  of  Pharnaces,  command¬ 
ed  the  Parthians  and  Choralmians  in  the  famous  expe¬ 
dition  of  Xerxes.  After  the  battle  of  Saiamis,  he 
efcorted  the  king  hR  mailer  to  the  Hellefpont  with 
60,000  chofen  men  5  and  after  the  battle  of  Platasa,  in 
which  Mardonius  engaged  contrary  to  his  advice,  he 
made  a  noble  retreat,  and  returned  to  Ana  with  40,000 
men  under  his  command. 

ARTAXATA,  the  royal  refidence  and  metro¬ 
polis  of  Armenia  Major  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Juvenal), 
and  built  according  to  a  plan  of  Hannibal,  for  King 
Artaxtas,  after  whom  it  was  called.  It  rvas  fituated 
on  an  elbow  of  the  river  Araxes,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  peninfula,  and  furrour.ded  the  town  like  a  wall,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  but  this  fide  was  fe- 
cured  by  a  rampart  and  ditch.  This  town  was  deem¬ 
ed  fo  ftrong,  that  Lucullus,  afjer  having  defeated  Ti- 
grane«,  durlt  not  lay  fiege  to  it  ;  but  Pompey  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  deliver  it  up  without  ftriking  a  blow.  It 
was  then  levelled  with  the  ground  •,  but  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  have  a  tradition,  that  the  ruins  of  it  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  at  a  place  called  Ardachat.  Sir  John  Chardin 
fays,  that  it  has  the  name  of  Ardachat  from  Artaxias, 
whom  in  the  Eaft  they  call  Ardechier.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  (lately  palace  which  the  Armenians  take 
to  be  that  of  Tiridates  who  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Conftantine  the  Great.  One  front  of  this  building  is 
but  half  ruined,  and  there  are  many  other  fine  antiqui¬ 
ties  which  the  inhabitants  call  TaEl  Tradat,  that  is, 
the  throne  of  I  iridates.  Tavernier  alfo  mentions  the 
ruins  of  Artaxata  between  Erivan  and  Mount  Ararat, 
but  does  not  fpecify  them.  The  ancient  geographers 
mention  another  city  of  the  fame  name,  likewife  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  Araxes,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  Me¬ 
dia,  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Acro- 
patia. 

VoL.  II.  Part  II. 


ARTAXERXES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Per-  Artaxerxcs 
(la.  See  Persia.  || 

AR  1  EDI,  Peter,  an  eminent  naturalift,  was  born  ArtemR 
in  Sweden  in  the  year  1705,  in  the  province  of  An-  d(m'b'  . 
germania.  Although  his  parents  were  poor,  yet  it 
appears  they  found  means  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  with  this  view  they  lent  him  to  the  college 
of  Hurnefand.  Intending  to  embrace  the  eeclefiaftical 
profeflion,  he  went  in  1724  to  Upfal ;  but  being  fond 
of  the  lludy  of  natural  hiftory,  he  yielded  to  the  bent 
of  inclination,  and  directed  his  attention  towards  me¬ 
dicine.  In  natural  hiftory  he  made  rapid  progrefs,  and 
foon  arofe  to  confiderable  eminence,  particularly  in  the 
knowledge  of  Ichthyology.  His  reputation  for  natural 
knowledge  was  high  when  Linnaeus  arrived  at  Upfal  in 
the  year  1728.  A  lading  friendthip  was  formed  between 
thefe  two  great  men.  Confining  his  botanical  ftudies  to 
the  umbelliferous  plants,  he  fuggefted  a  new  mode  of 
claflification ;  but  Artedi  wras  much  better  acquainted 
with  chemiftry  than  botany.  His  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  ichthyology,  the  claflification  of  which  he 
greatly  reformed,  and  new-modelled  upon  philofophi- 
cal  principles.  This  arrangement  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  as  a  naturalift.  When  the  two  friends 
were  about  to  leave  Upfal,  Linnseus  to  go  to  Lapland, 
and  Artedi  to  England,  they  reciprocally  bequeathed 
to  each  other  their  manufcripts  and  books  upon  the 
event  of  death.  In  the  year  1735,  they,  however, 
met  again  at  Leyden,  where  Artedi  was  introduced  to 
Seba,  and  employed  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  the 
third  volume  of  that  eminent  naturalift’s  Thefaurus , 
which  chiefly  related  to  fifties.  Artedi  formed  the 
refolution,  as  foon  as  that  work  was  finiftied,  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  to  publifti  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labours  ;  but  unfortunately  as  he  was  returning  home 
from  Seba’s  houfe  on  the  evening  of  September  27. 

1735,  the  night  being  dark,  he  fell  into  the  canal  and 
was  drowned.  According  to  agreement,  his  manu¬ 
fcripts  came  into  the  hands  of  Linnaeus,  and  he  pub- 
lilhed  his  Bibliotheca  Ichthyologicu ,  ard  Philofophiu  Icli- 
thyologica,  together  with  a  life  of  the  author,  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  the  year  1738.  (Gen.  Blog.) 

ARTEDI  A.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARI  EMIDORUS,  famous  for  his  Treatife  on 
Dreams.  He  was  born  at  Ephefus,  but  took  upon  him 
the  furname  of  Da/dianus  in  this  boek,  by  way  of 
refpedt  to  his  mother  country  Daltis.  He  ftyled  him- 
felt  the  Epht/ian  in  his  other  performances.  He  not 
only  bought  up  all  that  had  been  written  concerning 
the  explication  of  dreams,  which  amounted  to  many 
volumes ;  but  he  likewife  Ipent  many  years  in  travel¬ 
ling,  in  order  to  contrafl  an  acquaintance  with  for¬ 
tune-tellers  }  he  alto  carried  on  an  extenfive  correfpon- 
dence  with  all  the  people  of  this  fort  in  the  cities  and 
affemblies  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  moft  populous 
illands ;  collefling  at  the  fame  time  all  the  old  dreams, 
and  the  events  which  are  faid  to  have  followed  them. 

The  work  which  he  wrote  on  dreams  confided  of  five 
books :  the  firft  three  were  dedicated  to  one  Caflius 
Maximus  ;  and  the  laft  two  to  his  fon,  whom  he  took 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  inftrufl  in  the  nature  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  dreams.  This  work,  though  filled  with 
frivolous  obfervations,  contains  fome  tilings  that  are 
interefting.  It  was  firft  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice  in 
15185  and  Rigaltius  publifhed  an  edition  at  Paris,  in 
4  T  Greek 
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Artemifia,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1603,  ant^  a^ed  fome  notes.  Ar-  fury. 
Artemifi-  temidorus  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  upon  Auguries,  and  an¬ 
other  upon  Chiromancy  ;  but  they  are  not  extant.  He 
lived  under  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 

ARTEMISIA,  wife  of  Maufolus,  king  ef  Caria, 
has  immortalized  herfelf  by  the  honours  which  (he  paid 
to  the  memory  of  her  hufband.  She  built  for  him  in 
Halicarnaffus,  a  very  magnificent  tomb,  called  the  Mau¬ 
foleum,  which  was  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  from  which  the  title  of  Maufoleum  was  af¬ 
terwards  given  to  all  tombs  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur  •,  but  die  died  of  regret  and  forrow  before 
the  Maufoleum  was  finifhed.  She  appointed  panegy¬ 
rics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  him,  and  propofed  a  prize 
of  great  value  for  the  perfon  who  Oiould  compofe  the 
bed.  He  died  about  the  end  of  the  106th  Olympiad, 

351  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  and  the  daughter  of 
Ligdamis,  marched  in  perfon  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  againd  the  Greeks,  and  performed  wonders  in 
the  fea-fight  near  Salamis,  480  years  before  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  era.  Being  purfued  by  an  Athenian  veffel,  die 
attacked  one  of  the  Perdan  diips,  commanded  by  De- 
mafithymus,  king  of  Calyndus,  her  enemy,  and  funk 
it;  on  which  the  Athenians,  thinking  that  her  diip 
was  on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks,  ceafed  their  purfuit  ; 
but  Xerxes  was  the  principal  perfon  impofed  upon  in 
this  affair ;  for  believing  die  had  funk  an  Athenian 
veffel,  he  declared,  that  “  the  men  had  behaved  like 
women,  and  the  women  like  men.”  Xerxes  intruded 
her  with  the  care  of  the  young  princes  of  Perfia,  his 
fons,  when,  agreeably  to  her  advice,  he  abandoned 

great  qua- 


> 

har- 


the  Iky  began 
vens  grew 


threatening 
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Greece,  in  order  to  return  to  Alia.  Tliefe 
lities,  did  not  fecure  her  from  the  weaknefs  of  love 
Ihe  was  padionately  fond  of  a  man  of  Abydos,  whofe 
name  urns  Dardanus,  and  was  fo  enraged  at  his  negledt 
of  her,  that  die  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  alleep. 
The  gods  in  order  to  punidi  her  for  this,  infpired  her 
with  a  dill  dronger  padion  for  him  ;  fo  that  the  oracle 
having  advifed  her  to  go  to  Leucas,  which  was  the 
ufage  of  defperate  lovers,  the  took  the  leap  from 
thence,  and  was  interred  at  that  place. — Many  writers 
confound  this  Artemifia  with  the  former,  the  wife  of 
Maufolus. 

Artemisia,  Mugwort,  Southernwood,  and  Worm¬ 
wood.  See  Botany  Index. 

AR  I  EMISIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promon¬ 
tory  on  the  north-ead  of  Euboea,  (called  Leon  and 
Ca/e  Acte  by  Ptolemy),  memorable  for  the  fird  fea  en¬ 
gagements  between  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes. 

The  Grecian  fieet  was  dationed  in  the  harbour 
while  that  of  the  Perfians,  too  numerous  for  any 
bour  to  contain,  had  anchored  in  the  road  that  extends 
between  the  eity  of  Cadanasa  and  the  promontory  of 
Sepias,  on  the  coad  of  Theffaly. 

The  fird  line  of  their  deet  was  Iheltered  by  the  coad 
of  1  heffalv  ;  but  the  other  lines,  to  the  number  of  fe- 
ven,  rode  at  anchor,  at  fmall  intervals,  with  the  prows 
of  the  veffels  turned  to  the  fea.  When  they  adopted 
this  arrangement,  the  waters  were  fmooth,  the  Iky 
cleai ,  the  weather  calm  and  ferene  :  but  on  the-  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fecond  day  after  their  arrival  on  the  coad, 
to  lower  ;  the  appearance  of  the  hea- 
and  terrible  ;  a  dreadful  dorm 
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Four  hundred  galleys  were  dedroyed  by  its  vio-  Artemifi.- 
lence,  befidesa  vad  number  of  doreiliips  and  tranfports.  um,  . 

Eight  hundred  diips  of  war,  however,  befides  innume-  v"  •' 

rable  vefl'els  of  burden,  failed  into  the  Pegafean  bay, 
and  anchored  in  the  road  .of  Aphete,  which,  at  the  di¬ 
dance  of  a  few  miles,  lies  directly  oppofite  to  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Artemifium. 

The  Grecians  had  poded  centinels  on  the  heights  off'rom  GiU 
Euboea  to  obferve  the  confequence  of  the  dorm,  and 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When  informed ^Greece 
of  the  difader  which  had  befallen  them,  they  poured 
out  a  joyous  libation,  and  facrificed  with  pious  grati¬ 
tude,  to  “  Neptune  the  Deliverer.” 

The  Perfians,  however,  being  recovered  from  the 
terrors  of  the  ltorm,  prepared  for  battle  ;  and  as  they 
entertained  not  the  J'malled  doubt  of  conquering,  they 
detached  200  of  their  bed  failing  vefl'els  round  the  ifle 
of  Euboea,  to  intercept  the  expeiled  flight  of  the  ene¬ 
my  through  the  narrow  Euripus. 

About  iunfet  the  Grecian  deet  approached  in  a  line  ^ 
and  the  Perfians  met  them  with  the  confidence  of  vic¬ 
tory,  as  their  diips  were  dill  fufficiently  numerous  to 
furround  tliofe  of  their  opponents.'  At  the  fird  fignal 
the  Greeks  formed  into  a  circle,  at  the  fecond  they 
began  the  fight.  Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  and  having  the  enemy  on  every  fide,  they  foon 
took  30  of  their  diips,  and  funk  many  more.  Night 
came  on,  accompanied  with  an  impetuous  dorm  of 
rain  and  thunder  : 
of  Artemifium 
of  Thefl'aly. 

By  good  fortune,  however,  rather  than  by  defign, 
the  greated  part  of  the  Perfian  deet  efcaped  immediate 
dedrudtion,  and  gained  the  Pegafean  bay  ;  but  the 
drips  ordered  to  fail  round  Euboea  met  with  a  more 
dreadful  difader.  They  wTere  overtaken  by  the  dorm, 
after  they  had  adventured  further  from  the  diore  than 
was  ufual  with  the  wary  mariners  of  antiquity.  Clouds 
foon  intercepted  the  liars,  by  which  alone  they  direcl- 
ed  their  courfe  ;  and  after  continuing  during  the 
greated  part  of  the  night  the  fport  of  the  elements, 
they  all  peri  died  mifirably  amidli  the  Ihoals  and  rocks 
of  an  unknown  coad. 

The  morning  arofe  with  different  profpefls  and  hopes 
to  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks.  To  the  former  it 
difeovered  the  extent  of  their  misfortunes  ;  to  the 


,  the  Greeks  retired  into  the  harbour 
the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  coad 


latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement  of  53  Athenian 
diips.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  circumdance, 
they  determined  again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the 
fame  hour  as  on  the  preceding  day,  becaufe  their 
knowledge  of  the  coad  and  their  lkill  in  fighting  their 
diips  rendered  the  dulk  peculiarly  propitious .  to  their 
defigns.  At  the  appointed  time,  they  failed  towards 
the  road  of  Aphete  ;  and  having  cut  off  the  Cilician 
fquadron  from  the  red,  totally  dedroyed  it,  and  re¬ 
turned  at  night  to  Artemifium. — The  Perfian  com¬ 
manders  being  deeply  affedled  with  their  repeated  dif- 
aders,  but  dill  more  alarmed  at  the  much-dreaded  re- 
fentment  of  their  king,  they  determined  to  make 
vigorous  effort  for  redoring  the  glory  of  their 


one 


arms. 


iucceeded,  and  for  three  days  raged  with  unabaling 


By  art  and  dratagem,  and  under  favour  of  the  night, 
the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained  many  important  advan¬ 
tages.  It  now  belonged  to  the  Perfians  to  choofe  the 
time  for  adtion.  On  the  third  day  at  noon,  they  fail¬ 
ed  forth  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  was  dill  fuf¬ 
ficiently 
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Artemifi-  ficiently  exter.five  to  enfold  the  Grecian  line.  The 
mn  Greeks,  animated  by  former  fuccefs,  were  averfe  to 
Arthur.  decline  any  offer  °f  battle  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  their 
‘  ■  ■  admirals,  and  particularly  Themiftocles,  would  much 

rather  have  delayed  it  to  a  more  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Rage,  refentment,  and  indignation,  fupplied  the  de¬ 
fect  of  the  barbarians  in  (kill  and  courage.  The  battle 
was  longer,  and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any  former  oe- 
cafion  ;  many- Grecian  veffels  were  deftroyed,  five  were 
taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who  particularly  fignalized 
themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Athe¬ 
nian-.  did  on  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  perfevering  va¬ 
lour  of  the  latter  at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  reti¬ 
ring,  and  acknowledging  their  fuperiority,  by  leaving 
them  in  pofieflion  of  the  dead  and  the  wreck.  But  the 
viflory  colt  them  dear ;  fince  their  vefiels,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced  to  a  very  (halter¬ 
ed  condition  ;  and  their  great  inferiority  in  the  number 
and  fize  of  their  (hips,  made  them  feel  more  fenfibly 
every  diminution  of  (trength. 

Artemisium,  a  town  ofOenotria,  (Stephanus)  :  now 
5.  Agatha ,  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  on  the  river  Pifaurus, 

I  or  la  Foglia,  diftant  eight  miles  from  the  Tufcan  fea. — 

Another  of  the  Conteltani,  in  Spain,  (Strabo)  ;  other- 
wife  called  Dianium  :  now  Dcnia ,  on  the  fea  coaft  of 
■  Valencia. 

ARTERIOTOMY,  the  opening  an  artery,  with 
defign  to  procure  an  evacuation  of  blood.  See  Sur¬ 
gery. 

ARTERY,  in  Anatomy ,  a  conical  tube  or  canal 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  See  ANATOMY. 

ARTHRITIS,  in  Medicine,  the  Gout.  See  the 
Index  fubjoined  to  Medicine. 

ARTHRODIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  genus  of  im- 
perfedl  cryftals,  found  always  in  complex  maffes,  and 
forming  long  fingle  pyramids,  with  very  (hort  and  (len¬ 
der  columns. 

Arthrodia,  in  Anatomy,  a  fpecies  of  articulation, 
wherein  the  flat  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  (hal- 

Ilow  focket  in  the  other.  The  humerus  and  fcapula  are 
joined  by  this  fpecies  of  articulation. 

ARTHUR,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the  Britons,  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Uthor  Pendragon  king  of 
Britain,  and  to  have  been  born  in  501.  His  life  is  a 
continued  feene  of  wonders.  It  is  faid  that  he  killed 
four  hundred  and  feventy  Saxons  with  his  own  hand  in 
one  day  ;  and,  after  having  fubdued  many  mighty  na¬ 
tions,  and  inftituted  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  died  A.  D.  542,  of  wounds  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  battle.  The  mod  particular  detail  of  his  (lory 
and  his  exploits  is  that  given  by  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth  : 
but  the  probable  there  is  fo  blended  with  the  marvel¬ 
lous  and  the  extravagant,  that  not  only  the  truth  of  the 
whole,  but  even  the  reality  of  Arthur’s  exiftence,  has 
been  called  in^queftion. 

In  this  controverfy,  Mr  Whittaker  has  taken  much 
pains  to  vindicate  the  exiftence,  and  diferiminate  be¬ 
tween  the  real  and  the  fabulous  tranfa&ions,  of  the 
Brit ifh  worthy.  “  Many  of  the  a&ions  (he  ebferves) 
attributed  to  Arthur  by  the  Welfti  chronicles  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  are  as  abfurd  in  themfelves  as  they  arc  fpurious 
in  their  authority.  Written,  as  thofe  narratives  were, 
many  centuries  after  the  fa£!s,  and  being  merely  the 
authentic  accounts  of  Arthur,  cmbellilhed  with  the 


fiction^  and  diftorted  by  the  perverfions  of  folly  •,  they  Arthur. 

are  inconfiftent  equally  with  the  (late  of  the  times,  and  - v - • 

the  hiftory  of  the  continent  and  the  ifland.  And  the  H'flory  °f 
ignorance  of  the  forgers,  and  the  credulity  of  their  \\ 

abettors,  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  injudicioufnefs  4th’  edit, 
and  incredulity  of  the  opponents,  to  both.  If  fome  a<  p.  31  .etfeq. 
counts  of  Arthur  and  Cunobeline’in  thefe  hiftories  be 
certainly  fpurious,  others  are  as  certainly  genuine. 

And  the  relations  of  Suetonius,  Dio,  and  Nennius,  are 
not  to  be  reje&ed,  becaufe  of  the  falfehoods  which  im- 
pofture  has  grafted  upon  them,  and  abfurdity  admit¬ 
ted  with  them. 

“  The  exiftence  of  Arthur  is  evinced  by  that  of  the 
fables,  which  have  at  once  annihilated  his  aflions  and 
his  name  with  the  misjudging  critic.  And  the  rea- 
foner’s  own  arguments  really  turn  againft  himfelf,  and 
demonftrate  the  point  which  they  were  intended  to  dis¬ 
prove.  The  annals  of  Wales  have  long  laboured  in 
Arthur’s  commendation.  The  Highlanders  have  long 
had  a  poetical  hiftory  of  his  exploits  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  The  whole  ifland  is  in  traditionary  pofieflion  of 
his  charafter  ;  and  600  or  700  places  within  it  are  ftill 
diftinguiflied  by  his  name. 

“  The  genuine  aftions  of  the  chief  are  mentioned 
by  his  own  hiftorians,  with  a  modefty  and  concifenefs 
that  is  no  bad  argument  of  the  truth,  and  with  a  par¬ 
ticularity  of  time  and  place  that  is  a  good  evidence  of 
the  fads.  They  are  noticed  by  men,  whom  the  death 
of  the  hero  had  exempted  from  all  temptation  to  flat¬ 
tery  :  they  are  recited  by  perfons,  whom  a  proximity 
to  the  time  had  precluded  from  all  poflibility  of  mif- 
take  :  and  they  are  attefted  by  the  bed  hiftorical  au¬ 
thority,  writers  who  lived  cotemporary  with  him,  au¬ 
thors  who  converfed  with  his  warriors,  and  hiftorians 
that  wrote  within  a  few  years  after  him.  He  is  fpo- 
ken  of  as  the  honourable  father  of  the  Britifti  heroes 
by  the  aged  Llomarch,  a  writer  a&ually  cotemporary 
with  him,  and  fome  timerefident  at  his  court.  One  of 
his  greater  aflions  is  incidentally  recorded  by  Talieflin, 
an  hiftorical  bard  living  under  Maelwn  Gwined,  who 
was  a  fovereign  among  the  Britons  in  the  days  of  Ar¬ 
thur,  Giidas,  and  Llomarch.  Another  of  his  confider- 
able  exploits  is  cafually  intimated  by  Myrdbin  Wyhlt  or 
Merlinus  Caledonius,  who  complains  of  the  fevere  treat¬ 
ment  which  he  himfelf  received  from  Rydderch  Hael, 
a  king  cotemporary  with  Urien  Reged,  and  engaged 
with  him  in  a  war  againft  the  Saxons  on  the  death  of 
Ida  in  590-  And  all  his  actions  are  particularly  reci¬ 
ted  by  Nennius. 

“  In  the  llijloria  Britonum  of  this  laft  author,  Ar¬ 
thur’s  viclories  over  the  Saxons  are  thus  recorded. 

The  firft  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  is  denominated  Glern.  The  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  were  upon  another  river,  that  is  called  Du~ 
glas,  and  lies  in  the  region  Linuis.  The  fixth  was  on 
a  ftream,  which  bears  the  appellation  of  Baffus.  The 
feventh  was  in  the  wood  of  Celidon,  that  is,  in  Cat 
Coit  Celidon.  The  eighth  was  at  Caftle  Gunnion  ; 
and  the  ninth  was  at  the  city  of  the  Legion.  The 
tenth  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ribroit ;  the  ele¬ 
venth  at  the  hill  Agned  Cathregonion  ;  and  the  twelfth 
at  Mount  Badon.  Thefe  twelves  battle  of  Arthur  are 
defcribt  d  to  us  in  the  fame  manner  as  Vortimer’s  three. 

Only  the  general  fa£Is  are  mentioned,  and  only  the 
common  names  of  places  are  recited,  in  both.  And 
4  T  2  from 
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Arthur,  from  the  whole  air  and  afpeft  of  the  hiftory,  the  re- 
: — v— —  markable  concifenefs  with  which  the  notices  are  given, 
2nd  the  great  eafe  with  which  the  places  are  pointed 
out,  the  detail  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the 
diftance  only  of  a  few  years  from  the  tranfaflions,  and 
when  thefe  little  references  were  fufficiently  under- 
flood.” 

Mr  Whittaker  proceeds  to  afcertain  the  fcenes  of 
Arthur’s  battles  •,  after  which  he  gives  a  relation  of 
them  with"  a  furprifing  particularity.  A  fevere  critic 
p.  34. — 54.  might  be  apt  to  fay,  as  Dr  Kippis  obferves,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  all  our  faith  in  the  author’s  judgment,  as  well 
as  in  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  not  to  fufpeH  that  he 
fometimes  allows  too  much  fcope  to  fancy  and  conjec¬ 
ture.  However,  the  whole  of  what  he  hath  advanced 
is  fingularly  curious,  and  deferves  peculiar  attention 
and  confideration.  »And  no  one  can  help  admiring  the 
penetration  with  which  he  hath  formed  fuch  a  regular 
detail  of  fa£ts,  from  the  combined  aid  of  hiftory,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  tradition.  According  to  Mr  Whittaker, 
Arthur’s  principal  exploits  -were  againft  the  northern 
Saxons,  whilft  he  was  only  prince  of  the  Silures,  and 
Ambrofius  was  the  diflator  or  pendragon  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons.  “  In  a  feries  probably  of  five  campaigns,  and 
in  a  fucceflion  certainly  of  eleven  victories,  this  great 
commander  had  repelled  the  Saxons  from  the  north  of 
Flavia,  difloged  them  from  all  Maxima,  and  difpof- 
feffed  them  of  all  Valentia.  And  thefe  were  fucceffes 
fo  unchequered  with  misfortunes,  fo  gieat  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  that  the  name 
of  Arthur  claims  the  firft  rank  in  the  lift  of  military, 
and  the  better  one  of  patriot,  heroes.”  The  twelfth 
battle  of  Arthur  was.  fought  in  the  fouth  of  England, 
after  he  was  defied  to  the  pendragonfhip,  againft  Cer- 
dic  the  Saxon.  “  This  (fays  .Mr  Whittaker)  w'as  a 
moft  extraordinary  viftory,  and  completes  the  circle 
of  Arthur’s  military  glories.”  In  the  author’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  prince’s  conduft  in  peace,  he  afferts,  that 
“  Arthur  faw  that  an  appointment  was  wanted,  which 
Ihould  at  once  be  a  more  regular  and  more  honourable 
fignature  of  merit  ;  by  the  certainty  of  the  honour  and 
the  greatnefs  of  the  dignity,  call  out  all  the  worth  of 
all  the  worthy  in  the  nation,  and  eolleft  it  round 
the  throne  of  the  pendragon.  Accordingly  he  efta- 
bl ifhed  a  military  order.  It  was  the  firft  that  had  ever 
been  inftituted  in  the  ifland  ;  and  it  has  fince  been  imi¬ 
tated  by  all  the  nations  on  the  continent.  By  means 
of  this  affociation,  Arthur  railed  among  the  provinci¬ 
als  a  general  glow  of  ingenuous  heroifm,  the  firft  fpi- 
rit  of  chivalry  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe  ;  that 
manly  and  honourable  gallantry  of  foul,  which  has 
made  him  and  his  worthies  the  fubjeft  of  romantic 
hiftories  over  all  the  weft  of  it.  By  this,  and  this 
alone,  could  he  have  been  what  hiftory  reprefents  him, 
the  Revered  Father  of  the  Britith  Heroes  in  general, 
even  to  the  conclufion  of  the  fixth  century,  and  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  feventh.  1  he  order  naturally  fur- 
vived  its  founder.  And  the  members  of  it  were  deno¬ 
minated  the  Warriors  of  Arthur,  though  the  perfons 
were  born  half  a  century  after  his  death.”  Mr  Whit- 
taker  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  under  the  prudent 
management  of  Arthur  for  20  years  together,  a  fair 
profpeft  dawned  upon  the  Britons,  and  long  fcenes  of 
future  glories  opened  to  their  imaginations.  “  Eut  the 
gay  vifion  was  deftroyed  at  once  by  the  commence¬ 
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ment  of  a  civil  war.  Many  towns  ftill  remained  in  Arthur’s ' 
ruins,  the  memorial  of  the  former  wars,  and  the  difgrace  Seat, 
of  the  prefent.  The  diffufed  Ipirit  of  chivalry  was  turn-  -  ”  v'-'"  J 
ed  upon  the  nation,  and  heroifm  became  the  tool  of  dif- 
fenfion.  And  the  dreadful  combination  of  civil  evils 
was  begun  and  confummated,  at  once,  by  the  death  of 
the  renowned  Arthur  in  battle.  Thus  died  the  incom¬ 
parable  hero  in  542.” 

To  thefe  obfervations  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
the  following  account  of  the  difcovery  of  Arthur’s 
tomb,  which  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  authenticated. 

Henry  II.  who  was  the  firft  of  the  Plantagenet  line, 
being,  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  at  Pembroke,  and 
hearing  there  a  Welfli  bard  finging  to  his  harp  the 
ftory  of  Arthur,  concluding  with  an  account  of  his 
death,  and  burial  in  the  churchyard  of  Glaftonbury 
between  two  pyramids  ;  the  king  inftantly  gave  orders 
that  the  matter  Ihould  be  inquired  into,  and  the  body 
dug  up.  This  was  done  as  the  king  direifted  ;  and  at 
the  depth  of  feven  feet- was  found  a  vaft  ftone,  where¬ 
on  was  iaftened  a  leaden  ends,  with  this  infeription  on 
the  infide  :  Hie  Jacet  Sepultus  Inch/ tvs  Rex  Arturius  in 
Infula  Avaloma  ;  i.  e.  “  Here  lies  the  fanjous  King  Ar¬ 
thur,  buried  in  the  ifle  of  Avalon.”  Digging  ftill 
lower,  they  found  the  king’s  body  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  bis  beautiful  queen  lying  by  him,  with  long  flow¬ 
ing  hair,  in  colour  bright  as  gold,  which,  however,  funk 
into  dull  when  touched.  The  king’s  bones  were  very 
large  fized  ;  and  in  his  fkull  there  were  ten  wounds  or 
more,  all  cicatrized,  except  that  of  which  lie  died. 

This  difcovery  was  made  in  the  year  1189,  as  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis  tells  us,  who  faw  thele  bones,  and  examined 
the  whole  matter  carefully.  There  was  alfo  a  table  con¬ 
taining  this  ftory,  fet  up  in  the  monaflery  of  Glaftonbu¬ 
ry,  and  the  leaden  erofs  with  the  infeription  remained 
there  till  t he  diffolution  of  the  monaftery,  where  it  was 
feen  by  the  great  antiquary  Leland  ;  but  what  is  become 
of  it  fince  does  not  appear. 

Of  the  different  places  above  alluded  to  as  being  di- 
ftinguiftud  by  our  hero’s  name,  and  ferving  to  evince 
his  exiftence,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  principal. 

ARTHUR'S  Sent,  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  faid  to  have  been  fo  denominated  from 
a  tradition  that  King  Arthur  furveyed  the  country 
from  its  fummit,  and  had  alfo  defeated  the  Saxons  in 
its  neighbourhood.  This  hill  rifes  by  a  fteep  and  rug¬ 
ged  afeent,  till  it  terminates  in  a  rocky  point  near  700 
feet  high  from  the  bafe,  being  more  than  double  the 
height  of  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  St  Paul’s,  London, 
which  is  340  feet.  On  the  fouth  it  is  in  many  parts 
a  perpendicular  rock,  compofed  of  bafaltic  pillars  re¬ 
gularly  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  about  three  feet  in. 
diameter,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  Conti¬ 
guous  upon  the  weft,  and  partly  connected  with  it  at 
the  bafe,  are  Salifbury  Crags,  of  inferior  height,  but 
exhibiting  an  appearance  equally  fingular  and  grand. 

They  prefent  to  the  city  an  awful  front  of  broken 
rocks  and  precipices,  forming  a  fort  of  natural  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  folid  rock  •,  and  backward  from  the  craggy 
verge  above,  the  hill  forms  an  extenfive  irregular  Hope, 
the  furface  affording  pafture  to  numerous  flocks  of 
ftieep.  The  crags,  btfides  ores,  fpars,  rock  plants, 
and  here  and  there,  it  is  faid,  fome  precious  ftones, 
afford  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  ftone  for  paving  the 
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moil  of  the  modern  languages,  have  had  recourfe  to 
them,  for  fixing  and  afcertaining  the  vague  fignification 
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llreets  and  other  purpofes.  In  quarrying,  a  part  of  the 
crags  has  been  worn  down  into  a  fpacious  (helf,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  lofty  terrace,  and  ftretching  a  con- 
fiderable  length.  From  hence  is  a  near  and  diftinft 
profpeft  of  the  city,  with  its  environs  and  the  adjacent 
country.  But  from  the  pinnacle  called  Arthur’s  Seat 
the  view  is  more  noble  and  extenfive.  The  traveller 
may  here  fit  and  furvey  at  his  eafe  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  befides  having  a  complete  view  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  caftle,  on  which  he  looks  down  as  if  feated 
among  the  clouds.  In  a  word,  the  German  ocean, 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Forth,  the  diftant  Grampians, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  moll  populous  and  bell  cul¬ 
tivated  part  of  Scotland,  form  a  landfcape  fublime,  va¬ 
rious,  and  beautiful. 

The  denomination  of  this  hill,  derived  as  above,  has 
been  adduced  as  an  argument  againft  thofe  who  dif- 
pute  the  exillence  of  the  Britilh  Arthur.  That  deri¬ 
vation,  however,  though  probable,  is  not  without  un¬ 
certainty.  For  Arthur's  Seat  is  faid  to  be  derived,  or 
rather  corrupted,  from  A'rd  Seir,  a  “  place  or  fieid  of 
arrows,”  where  people  (hot  at  a  mark  :  And  this  not 
improperly  ;  for  among  thefe  cliffs  is  a  dell  or  reclufe 
valley,  where  the  wind  can  fcarcely  reach,  now  called 
the  Hunter's  Bog,  the  bottom  of  it  being  a  morafs. 
The  adjacent  crags  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  earl  of  SaliJbunj,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  accompanied  that  prince  in  an  expedition 
againft  the  Scots. 

ARTICHOKE.  See  Cinara,  BotanT  Index. 

ARTICLE,  a  claufe  or  condition  of  a  contrail, 
treaty,  &c.  It  is  alfo  a  fmall  part  or  divifion  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  book,  or  writing. 

ARTICLE  of  Death,  the  lafl  pangs  or  agony  of  one 
juft  expiring. 

ARTICLE  of  Faith,  is  by  fome  defined  a  point  of 
Chriftian  doflrine,  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  as 
having  been  revealed  by  God  himfelf,  and  allowed  and 
eftabliihed  as  fuch  by  the  church. 

The  thirty-nine  articles  were  founded,  for  the  moll 
part,  upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled  and  publifhed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  They  were  firft  pafftd  in 
the  convocation,  and  confirmed  by  royal  authority  in 
the  year  1562.  They  were  afterwards  ratified  anew 
in  the  year  1571,  and  again  by  Charles  I.  The  law 
requires  a  fubfeription  to  thefe  articles  of  all  perfons 
ordained  to  be  deacons  or  priefts,  13  Eliz.  cap.  12.;  of 
all  clergymen  indufled  to  any  ecclefiaftical  living,  by 
the  fame  ftatute  ;  and  of  licenfed  lecturers  and  curates, 
13  Eliz.  cap.  12.  and  13  and  14  Ch.  II.  cap.  4.  of  the 
heads  of  colleges,  of  chancellors,  officials,  and  commif- 
faries,  and  of  fchoolmafters.  By  1  Will.  III.  cap.  12. 
difienting  teachers  are  to  fubferibe  all,  except  the  34th, 
33th,  and  36th,  and  part  of  the  2Cth  (and  in  the  cafe 
of  Anabaptifts,  except  alfo  part  of  the  27th)  ;  other- 
wife  they  are  exempted  from  the  benefits  of  the  a£l  of 
toleration. 

Article,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a  particle  ufed  in 
mofl  languages  for  the  declining  of  nouns,  and  denot¬ 
ing  the  feveral  cafes  and  genders  thereof. 

The  ufe  of  articles  arifes  chiefly  hence,  that  in  lan¬ 
guages  which  have  no  different  terminations,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  different  ftates  and  circumftances  of  nouns, 
there  is  fomething  required  to  fupplv  that  office. 

The  Latins  have  no  articles  •,  but  the  Greeks,  and 


of  common  and  appellative  names. 

The  Greeks  have  their  i,  the  eaftern  tongues  their 
he  emphaticum  ;  the  Italians  their  il,  lo,  and  la  ;  the 
French  their  !e,  la,  and  les  ;  the  Germans  their  c hr, 
das,  dat. 

The  Englifh  alfo  have  two  articles,  a  and  the; 
which  being  prefixed  to  fubftantives,  apply  their  ge¬ 
neral  fignification  to  fome  particular  things. 

Some  grammarians  make  the  article  a  diftinct  part 
of  fpeech  ;  others  will  have  it  a  pronoun,  and  others 
a  noun  adjective.  See  Grammar. 

Articles  are  of  great  fervice  in  a  language,  as  they 
contribute  to  the  more  neat  and  precife  exprefling  of 
feveral  properties  and  relations,  which  mull  otherwife 
be  loft.  And  hence  one  great  advantage  of  fuch 
languages  over  the  Latin,  in  that  the  article  being 'ei¬ 
ther  expreffed  or  left  out,  makes  an  alteration  in  the 
fenfe,  which  the  Latins  cannot  dillinguilh.  Thus 
when  the  devil  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Si  tu  es  Films  det, 
it  may  either  be  utiderflood,  “  if  thou  art  a  fon  of 
God,”  or,  “  if  thou  art  the  fon  of  God.”  I  lie  Ita¬ 
lians  even  prefix  articles  to  proper  names,  which  do 
not  naturally  need  any,  becaufe  they  themfelves  figni- 
fy  thing'-  individually.  Thus,  fay  they,  il  Ariojlo ,  il 
Taffo,  il  Petrarcha.  Even  the  French  join  the  article 
to  the  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &c.  as 
la  Suede,  la  Normandie.  And  we  likewife  annex  it  to 
the  names  of  certain  mountains  and  rivers  j  as,  the 
Rhine ,  the  Danube,  the  Alps,  &c.  ' 

ARTICULATE  sounds,  are  fuch  founds  as  ex- 
prefs  the  letter-,  fyllables,  or  words  of  any  alphabet 
or  language  ;  fuch  are  formed  by  the  human  voice, 
and  by  fome  few  birds,  as  parrots,  &c. 

ARTICULATION,  or  Jointing,  is  the  joining  of 
bones  together.  See  Anatomy. 

Articulation,  in  Botany,  is  the  connexion  of 
parts  that  confift  of  joints  or  knees,  fuch  as  the  pods 
of  French  honeyfuekles,  which  when  ripe  divide  into 
fo  many  parts  as  there  are  knees  or  joints  ;  alfo  thofe 
parts  of  plants  which  fwell  into  nodes  or  joints,  and 
which  ufually  fend  forth  branches. 

ARTIFICER,  a  perfon  whofe  employment  it  is  to 
manufacture  any  kind  of  commodity,  as  in  iron,  brafs, 
wool,  &c.  fuch  .are  fmiths,  brafiers,  carpenters,  §cc. 
The  Roman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples,  where 
they  affembled  and  chofe  their  own  patron,  to  defend 
their  caufes  3  they  were  exempted  from  all  perfonal 
fervices.  Taruntenus  Paternus  reckons  32  fpecies  of 
artificers,  and  Conftantine  35,  who  enjoyed  this  privi¬ 
lege.  The  artificers  were  incorporated  into  divers  col¬ 
leges  or  companies,  each  of  which  had  their  tutelar 
gods,  to  whom  they  offered  their  worftiip.  Several  of 
thefe,  when  they  quitted  their  profeflion,  hung  up  their 
tools,  a  votive  offering  to  their  gods.  Artificers  were 
held  a  degree  below  merchants,  and  argentaru  or  mo¬ 
ney-changers,  and  their  employment  more  fordid. 
Some  deny,  that  in  the  earlitft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate 
artificers  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens : 
others,  who  a'ffert  their  citizenlhip,  allow  that  they 
were  held  in  contempt,  as  being  unfit  for  war,  and  lo 
poor  that  they  could  fcarcely  pay  any  taxes.  F->r  which 
reafon  they  were  not  entered  among  the  citizens  in  the 
cenfor’s  books  3  the  defign  of  the  cenfus  being  only  to 
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Artificer  fee  what  number  of  perfons  were  yearly  fit  to  bear 
I!  arms,  and  to  pay  taxes  towards  the  fupport  of  the  Hate. 

, Artillery.  jt  may  that  much  of  the  artificers  bufinefs 

was  done  by  flaves  and  foreigners,  who  left  little  for 
the  Romans  to  mind  but  their  hufbandry  and  war.  By 
means  of  the  arts,  the  minds  of  men  are  engaged  in 
inventions  beneficial  to  the  whole  community  ;  and  thus 
prove  the  grand  prefervative  againfi;  the  barbarifm  and 
brutality,  which  ever  attend  on  an  indolent  and  inac¬ 
tive  ftupidity. 

By  the  Englith  laws,  artificers  in  wool,  iron,  Reel, 
brafs,  or  other  metal,  going  out  of  the  kingdom  into 
any  foreign  country  without  licenfe,  are  to  be  impri- 
loned  three  months,  and  fined  in  a  fum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds.  And  fuch  as  going  abroad,  and 
not  returning  on  warning  given  by  our  ambaffadors, 
&c.  (ball  be  difabled  from  holding  lands  by  defcent  or 
devife,  from  receiving  any  legacy,  &c.  and  be  deemed 
aliens.  Stat.  5.  Geo.  I.  cap.  27.  By  23  Geo.  II.  cap. 
13.  §  1.  penalty  is  alfo  inflidled  on  feducing  artificers 
to  go  abroad.  Ramazini  has  a  treatife  on  the  difeafes 
of  artificers. 

ARTIFICIAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
thing  made,  fafhioned,  or  produced  by  art,  in  contra- 
,  diftinftion  from  the  produflion  of  nature. 

Artificial  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  factitious. 
Thus  we  have  artificial  fal  ammoniac,  artificial  borax, 
&c. 

Artificial  Tire-works  are  compofitions  of  inflam¬ 
mable  materials,  chiefly  ufed  on  folemn  occafions,  by 
way  of  rejoicing.  See  PYROTECHNY. 

Artificial  Lightning.  See  Electricty  and 
Lightning. 

Artificial  Lines ,  on  a  feflor  or  fcale,  are  certain 
lines  fo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  the  logarithmic  fines 
and  tangents  •,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  num¬ 
bers  will  folve  all  queftions  in  trigonometry,  navigation, 
&c.  pretty  exaCtly. 

Artificial  Magnets.  See  Magnets. 

ARTIGI,  indeclinable,  (Pliny);  Artigis,  (Ptolemy); 
a  town  of  the  Turduli,  in  Bmtica.  Now  Alhama. 

AR1ILLERY,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
offenfive  apparatus  of  war,  particularly  of  the  miffile 
kind.^  Among  the  French  the  term  was  anciently  ap¬ 
propriated  to  Archery.  In  its  modern  acceptation  it 
fignifies  fire-arms,  mounted  on  their  carriages  and  rea¬ 
dy  for  aflion,  with  their  balls,  their  bombs,  their  gre¬ 
nades,  &c.  ’to 

If  we  take  the  term  in  a  more  extenfive  meaning  it 
includes  the  powder,  the  matches,  inflruments  for 
fire-works,^  the  utenfils  of  ordnance,  the  machines 
which  facilitate  their  motion  and  tranfport  them,  the 
vehicles  over  which  they  traverfe  rivers,  everv  thing 
neceffary  to  them,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  form  of 
a  train  of  artillery. 

The  fame  word,  ftill  farther  extended  in  its  meaning, 
likewife  comprehends  the  men  deflined  for  the  fervice 
oft  he  artillery  $  the  people  who  provide  the  artillery 
with  materials  and  implements  when  engaged,  the  can- 
noniers,  the  bombardiers,  the  officers  of  every  rank, 
and  engineers  of  every  kind. 

By  aitil/cry  is  likewife  underflood  the  fcience  which 
the  officers  of  artillery  ought  to  poffefs.  This  fcience 
teaches  to  know  the  nature  of  all  the  materials  and 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  compofition  and  the 


ftruflure  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  artillery,  fuch  Artillery, 
as  nitre,  fulphur,  charcoal ;  the  properties  of  air  and  ■— v— 
fire  ;  the  compofition  and  preparation  of  gunpowder  j 
the  materials  for  fire-works  5  the  confirmation,  propor¬ 
tions,  &c.  of  the  different  warlike  machines  j  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  movement,  and  whole  management,  of 
cannon,  &c.  in  the  field  or  in  fieges,  in  fuch  manner, 
that  each  of  them,  according  to  the  length  of  its  tube 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  may  be  fituated  in  the 
bell  place  and  at  the  propereft  diilance  for  execution, 
and  that  the  whole  train  taken  together  may  recipro¬ 
cally  affilf  and  fupport  each  other  with  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Artillery  has  undergone  many  changes  from  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  prefent  time.  The  artillery  of  the  ancients 
were  the  catapulta,  the  balift®,  the  different  kinds  of 
flings,  & c.  In  latter  ages,  the  Franks  ufed  the  hatchet 
as  a  miffile  weapon,  throwing  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Americans  do  theirs  called  the  tomahawk.  The 
Gafcons  and  Genoefe  were  excellent  crofs-bow  men. 

The  Swifs  owed  their  victories  to  their  llrength  and 
Ikill  in  the  life  of  the  pike,  halberd,  and  eipadon  or 
two  handed  fword  ;  and  the  viftories  of  Creffy,  Poic- 
tiers,  and  Agir.court,  will  occafion  the  valour  and  fk.il! 
of  the  Englilh  archers  to  be  tranfmitted  down  to  lateft 
pofterity.  See  Archery. 

The  chevalier  Folard  was  extremely  attached  to  the 
ancient  machines  firfl  mentioned,  and  feemed  even  to 
prefer  them  to  our  fire-arms  j  an  opinion  which  muff 
appear  not  a  little  extraordinary  from  fuch  a  perfon. 

Father  Daniel  might  well  be  miilaken  in  the  compari- 
fon  which  he  made  between  the  effedls  of  ancient  and 
modern  artillery,  and  in  his  conclufion  that  the  latter 
was  of  little  ufe  :  the  filuation  of  this  good  father  re¬ 
moved  him  from  the  feenes  of  war  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  military  experience.  But  it  is  allonifliing,  that 
one  fo  learned  in  the  military  art  as  the  commentator 
of  Polybius,  who  had  ocular  demonflration  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  modern  artillery,  (hould  have  declared  fo  violent¬ 
ly  againft  it.  Whatever  be  the  cafe  with  thefe  au¬ 
thors  and  their  maxims,  it  may  be  afferted  that  can¬ 
non  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  difeoveries  which  have 
been  made  amongft  men  ;  and  by  little  and  little  it  has 
changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  and  of  confequence  in¬ 
fluenced  the  whole  fyflem  of  policy  in  Europe.  The 
era  of  artillery  is  dated  from  the  battle  of  Creffy  in 
1346,  becaufe  it  is  only  from  that  day  that  cannon 
were  mentioned  in  battle.  Edward  III.  of  England 
fuccefsfully  employed  fome  pieces  of  artillery  placed  in 
the  front  of  his  army.  The  invention  of  artillery  was 
then  known  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  ;  but  pro¬ 
bably  Philip  VI.  marched  with  fo  much  hurry  and  pre¬ 
cipitation  to  attack  his  enemy,  that  he  left  his  cannon 
as  uftlcfs  encumbrances  behind  him.  The  ignorance 
of  that  age  in  mechanical  arts  confiderably  retarded  the 
progrefs  of  artillery  ;  and  that  of  which  they  were  then 
pofftffed  was  lo  unwieldy  and  imperfect,  that  they 
could  not  pollibly  difeern  its  importance  and  efficacy  in 
pradlice. 

After  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  Spaniards 
were  the  firfl:  who  armed  part  of  their  foot  with  muf- 
kets  and  harquebuffes,  and  mixed  them  with  the  pikes. 

In  this  they  were  foon  imitated  by  moft  other  nations  j 
though  the  Englifh  had  not  entirely  laid  afide  their  fa¬ 
vourite  weapon  the  long  bow,  and  generally  taken  to 
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Artillery,  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
\  beth. 

The  firft  mulkets  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be 
fired  without  a  reft  :  they  had  matchlocks,  and  barrels 
of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of 
powder,  and  did  execution  at  a  great  diftance.  The 
niulketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  their  rells  and  am¬ 
munition  ;  and  had  boys  to  bear  their  mulkets  after 
them,  for  which  they  were  allowed  great  additional  pay. 
They  were  very  flow  in  loading,  not  only  by  realon  ot 
the  unwieldinefs  of  the  pieces,  and  becaufe  they  carried 
thfe  powder  and  balls  feparate,  but  from  the  time  it  took 
to  prepare  and  adjuft  the  match  ;  fo  that  their  fire  was 
not  near  fo  brifk  as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter 
kind  of  matchlock  mulket  came  into  ufe  •,  and  they  car¬ 
ried  their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad 
belts  that  came  over  the  Ihoulder,  to  which  were  hung 
feveral  little  cafes  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  each 
containing  a  charge  of  powder  :  the  balls  they  carried 
loofe  in  a  pouch,  and  they  had  alfo  a  priming  horn 
hanging  by  their  fide.  Matchlocks  were,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  univerfallv  difufed  in  Europe, 
and  the  troops  were  armed  with  firelocks;  to  which, 
much  about  the  fame  time,  the  bayonet  being  added, 
pikes  alfo  were  laid  afide  ;  which  latter  change,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  for  the  better  or  not,  is  a  point  that  ft  ill  ad¬ 
mits  of  difpute  among  the  belt  military  writers,  who  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  about  it,  though  muft  of  them 
difapprove  of  it. 

The  old  Englifti  writers  call  thofe  large  mulkets  ca- 
livers;  the  harquebus  was  a  lighter  piece  that  could 
be  fired  without  a  reft.  The  matchlock  was  fired  by 
a  match,  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  in  the  ferpentine  or 
cock,  which  by  pulling  the  trigger  was  brought  down 
with  great  quieknefs  upon  the  priming  in  the  pan, 
over  which  there  was  a  Hiding  cover,  which  was  drawn 
back  by  hand,  juft  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the  match 
properly  to  the  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down  exactly  true 
on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  allies  from  the  coal,  and 
to  guard  the  pan  from  the  fparks  that  fell  from  it :  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  alfo  loft  in  taking  it  out  of  the 
cock,  and  returning  it  betiveen  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather  often  rendered  the  matches  ufelefs.  However, 
moft  writers  allow  that  they  were  very  fure,  and  lefs  apt 
to  mifs  fire  than  the  firelock. 

The  firelock  is  fo  called,  from  producing  fire  of  it- 
felf,  by  the  aftion  of  the  flint  and  fteel.  The  moft  an¬ 
cient  invention  of  this  fort  is  the  wheel  lock,  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  Luigi  Collado’s  Treatife jof  Artillery, 
printed  at  Venice,  1586,  as  then  lately  invented  in 
Germany.  This  fort  of  lock  was  ufed  till  within  thefe 
hundred  years,  efpecially  for  piftols  and  carabines.  It 
was  compofed  of  a  folid  fteel  wheel,  with  an  axis,  to 
which  was  fattened  a  chain,  which,  by  being  wound 
round  it,  drew  up  a  very'  ftrong  fpring  :  on  pulling  the 
trigger,  the  fpring  afting,  whirled  the  wheel  about 
with  great  velocity,  and  the  frift  ion  of  the  edge  of  it 
(which  ivas  a  little  notched)  againft  the  Hone  produ¬ 
ced  the  fire  ;  the  cock  was  made  -fo  as  to  bring  the 
ftone  upon  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  part  of  which  was  in 
the  pan,  and  touched  the  priming  ;  they  ufed  any  com¬ 
mon  hard  pebble  for  that  purpofe,  which  ferved  as  well 
as  flint. 

I 


Thefe  locks  tvere  inconvenient,  took  time  to  wind  up  Artillery, 
(or  fpan,  as  they  termed  it),  and  fometimes  would  not  — y — — > 

go  off;  an  initance  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Ludlow’s 
Memoirs. 

When  the  firelock,  fuch  as  we  now  ufe,  was  invent¬ 
ed,  we  cannot  afeertain  ;  it  is  called  by  writers  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  a  fnaphane  or  fnaphance , 
which  being  the  Dutch  word  for  a  jirelock ,  feems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  a  Dutch  invention,  and  that  we  took  it 
from  them.  But  Ward,  in  his  Animadverfions  of  War, 
printed  in  1639,  P1  5°2>  after  deferibing  the  exercife 
of  the  firelock,  piftol,  and  carabine  (by  which  he  means 
the  wheel-lock),  fays,  that  as  moft  of  our  pieces  go  with 
Englifti  locks,  which  differ  from  firelocks,  he  (hall  add 
the  method  of  handling  them  ;  and  then  gives  the  exer¬ 
cife  of  the  fnaphine  carabine  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  that  and  the 
pieces  now  in  ufe.  The  more  modern  writers  call  it  a 
fufee  from  the  French  word  fujil ;  whence  the  name  of 
fufileers  is  ft  ill  continued  to  feveral  of  our  regiments, 
which  were  the  firft  that  were  armed  with  them  on  the 
difufe  of  matchlocks. 

They  ufed  the  mulket  and  reft  in  England  fo  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  as  may  be  feen  in  Col. 

Bariffe’s  Young  Artillery  Man,  printed  at  London, 

W43- 

Figuera,  in  his  embaffy  in  1518,  relates,  that  the 
Perfians  would  neither  make  ufe  of  infantry  nor  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  becaufe  by  them  the  impetuofity  of  attack  and 
the  facility  of  retreat  wrere  equally  encumbered  and  re¬ 
tarded  :  in  thefe  expedients  alone  their  addrefs  and 
their  glory  confifted.  This  method  of  advancing  and 
recalling  is  widely  different  from  the  prefent  conduft 
of  war,  as  the  artillery  in  armies  is  now  prodigioufly 
multiplied,  and  muft  be  tranfported  to  every  place 
where  any  body  of  troops  whatever  is  deflined  to  ope¬ 
rate. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  cannon  has  been  much 
diminilhed,  which  muft  likewife  proportionably  dimi- 
nilh  their  weight.  It  is  by  long  praftice  and  expe¬ 
rience  that  they  have  difeovered  how  much  might  be 
deduced  from  their  magnitude  in  both  thefe  refpefts 
with  propriety,  without  hurting  the  grand  effefts 
which,  on  fome  occafions,  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould 
produce,  by  rendering  them  more  eafy  to  be  wielded, 
which  was  the  advantage  purfued  by  l'effening  their  fize. 

See  further  the  articles  Cannon,  Gunnery,  and  Pro¬ 
jectiles. 

Improvements,  however,  are  ftill  making,  and  will 
probably  long  continue  to  be  made,  in  thele  ignivomous 
machines  that  mock  the  thunder,  which,  though  they 
feem  to  be  invented  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  human 
race  and  the  fubverfion  of  empires,  have  yet  by  their  ef- 
fefts  rendered  war  lefs  favage  and  lefs  fanguinary  ;  politi¬ 
cal  alliances  have  been  more  fuccefsfully  conciliated  a- 
mong  all  nations,  conquefts  are  become  lefs  frequent  and 
lefs  rapid,  and  fucceffes  in  war  have  been  more  eafily 
reduced  to  calculation. 

The  change  introduced  in  the  military  art  by  the  jyeajti  e 
modern  artillery,  Dr  Smith  obferves,  has  enhanced  Nations'1 
greatly  both  the  expence  of  exercifing  and  dilciplining  vol.  iii. 
any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  p  7°* 
that  of  employing  them  in  time  of  war.  Both  their 
arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more  expenfive. 

A  mulket  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin 

or  * 
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Artillery,  or  a  bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a  ba- 
v— ~ <  liila  or  a  catapulta.  The  powder  which  is  fpent  in  a 
modern  review  is  loft  irrecoverably,  and  occafions  a  very 
confiderable  expence.  The  javelins  and  arrows  which 
were  thrown  or  fhot  in  an  ancient  one,  could  ealily  be 
lifted  up  again,  and  were  belides  of  very  little  value. 
The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not  only  much  dearer, 
but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balifta  or  catapulta, 
and  require  a  greater  expence,  not  only  to  prepare  them 
for  the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  modern  artillery  too  over  that  of  the  ancients 
is  very  great,  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
confequently  much  more  expenfive,  to  fortify  a  town  fo 
as  to  refill  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  fu- 
perior  artillery. 

In  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire  arms  gives 
an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  beft  af¬ 
ford  that  expence  ;  and  confequently,  to  an  opulent  and 
civilized,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous  nation.  In  ancient 
times,  the  opulent  and  civilized  found  it  difficult  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations. 
In  modern  times  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and  civilized. 
The  invention  of  fire  arms,  an  invention  which  at  firft 
fight  appears  to  be  fo  pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable 
both  to  the  permanency  and  to  the  extenfion  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

It  has  to  many  appeared  matter  of  furprife,  that  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  fhould  be  defcribed  with  an  or¬ 
der,  perfpicuity,  and  circumftantial  minutenefs,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  military  writers  of  modern 
times.  Scholars  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  dif¬ 
ference  by  obferving  the  immenfe  difproportion,  in 
point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  military  hi- 
ftorians  of  modern  Europe  and  thofe  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  better  folved,  Dr 
Gillies  thinks,  by  reflefling  on  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  artillery  j  which, 
in  military  operations,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turns.  1.  From  the  nature  of  fire  arms,  modern 
battles  are  involved  in  fmoke  and  confufion.  2.  From 
the  fame  caufe,  modern  armies  occupy  a  much  greater 
extent  of  ground,  and  begin  to  afl  at  much  greater 
diftances  :  which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  obferve 
and  afcertain  their  manoeuvres.  3.  The  immenfe  train 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  required  in  the  praflice 
of  modern  war,  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  ar¬ 
mies,  which  renders  it  impoffible  to  perform,  without 
great  danger,  thofe  rapid  evolutions  in  fight  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  which  fo  often  decided  the  battles  of  the  ancients. 
With  us,  almoft  every  thing  depends  on  the  judicious 
choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requiring  great  military  ge¬ 
nius,  but  not  admitting  the  embellilhments  of  hiftorical 
defcription. 

In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  difproportion  between  the  numbers  flain  on 
the  fide  of  the  viflors  and  the  vanquiffied  has  been  ob- 
ferved  as  another  remarkable  circumftance.  But  this 
neceffarily  refulted  from  the  nature  of  their  arms.  Their 
principal  weapons  being  not  miffile,  but  manual,  armies 
could  not  begin  to  afl  till  they  had  approached  fo  near 
to  each  other,  that  the  conquered  found  themfelves 
cut  off  from  all  poffibility  of  retreat.  In  modern  times, 
fuch  confequences  feldom  take  place.  The  ufe  of  fire 
arms  (which  often  render  the  adion  itfelf  more  bloody, 


furnifhes  the  defeated  party  with  various  means  of  re-  Artillery 
treating  with  confiderable  fafety.  The  fphere  of  mili-  Artift." 
tary  aflion  is  fo  widely  extended  in  modern  times,  that  " V1  J 

before  the  viflors  can  run  over  the  fpace  which  fepa- 
rates  them  from  the  vanquiftied,  the  latter  may  fallback, 
and  proceed  with  little  lofs  beyond  their  reach  ;  and 
fhould  any  village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c.  be  found  in  their 
way,  may  often  check  the  ardour  of  their  purfuers, 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  modern  artillery  may  be  faid  to  have  faved  the  effu- 
fion  of  human  blood.  Equeftrian  engagements  (fince 
the  principles  on  which  cavalry  afl  remain  nearly  the 
fame  in  every  age)  are  ftill  diftinguiffied  by  fimilar -cir- 
cumftancesto  thofe  w  hich  appear  lo  extraordinary  in  the 
battles  of  antiquity. 

ARTILLERY  Pari,  the  place  in  the  rear  of  both  lines 
of  an  army,  for  encamping  the  artillery,  which  is  drawn 
up  in  lines,  of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  guns  5  the 
ammunition  waggons  make  two  or  three  lines,  60  paces 
behind  the  guns,  and  30  diftant  from  one  another  ; 
the  pontoons  and  tumbrils  make  the  laft  line.  The 
whole  is  furrounded  with  a  rope  which  forms  the  park  : 
the  gunners  and  matroffes  encamp  on  the  flanks  ;  and 
the  bombardiers,  pontoon  men,  and  artificers,  in  the 
rear. 

ARTILLERY  Train,  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance,  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  furniture 
fit  for  marching. 


ARTILLERY  Company,  a  band  of  infantry,  confifting 
of  600  men,  making  part  of  the  militia  or  city  guard 
of  London. 

ARTIST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  Ikilled  in  fome 
art.  Mr  Harris  defines  an  artift  to  be,  “  A  perfon  pof- 
fefling  an  habitual  powTer  of  becoming  the  caufe  of  fome 
effefl,  according  to  a  fyftem  of  various  and  well-appro¬ 
ved  precepts.”  See  Art. 

We  are  told  *  of  a  privilege  granted  at  Vicenza  to  #  E^el. 
artifts,  like  that  of  clergy  in  England  j  in  virtue  there-  Bifcourfe 
of  criminals  adjudged  to  death  iave  their  lives  if  they  of  Medals, 
can  prove  themfelves  the  mod  excellent  and  confum-  P'  237>  &•*» 
mate  workmen  in  any  ufeful  art.  This  benefit  is  allow¬ 
ed  them  in  favorcm  artis,  for  the  firft  offence,  except 
in  fome  particular  crimes,  of  which  coining  is  one  5  for 
here  the  greater  the  artift,  the  more  dangerous  the 
perfon. 

Artist  ( Artijla ),  in  an  academical  fenfe,  denotes  a 
pbilofopher  or  proficient  in  the  faculty  of  arts. 

In  the  early  ages  of  univerfities,  the  feven  liberal  art* 
completed  the  whole  courfe  of  ftudy,  or  philofophy,  as 
it  is  called  :  whence  the  mailers  of  this  faculty  were  de¬ 
nominated  artijls.  What  they  underftood  by  the  libe¬ 
ral  arts  uftd  to  be  fummed  up  in  the  following  Latin 
verfe. 


Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus ,  Tonus ,  Angu/us,  AJlra. 

Artist  is  more  peculiarly  ufed,  by  Paracelfus  and 
other  adepts,  for  a  chemift  or  alchemift.  We  find  fre¬ 
quent  mention,  in  authors  of  this  clafs,  of  Elias  Artifta, 
or  Elias  the  artift,  who  is  to  come  fome  time  before 
the  diffolution  of  the  w'orld,  and  reftore  and  make  per¬ 
fect  all  arts  and  fciences,  but  efpecially  the  gold- mak¬ 
ing  art ;  and  ulher  in  a  truly  golden  age,  or  millen¬ 
nium.  The  lower  and  meaner  tilings  in  this  fublime 
art,  Paracelfus  obferves,  God  has  permitted  to  be  al¬ 
ready  difcovered :  but  for  the  greater  and  more  im¬ 
portant 
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Aruba. 


Artobrlga  portant  matters,  as  the  tranfmutatlon  of  other  metals 
into  gold,  they  are  referved  to  the  coming  of  Elias  the 
artift. 

ARTOBRIGA,  a  town  of  Vindellcia  (Ptolemy)  : 
Now  Altzburg,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  below  In- 
golftadt  (Aventinus)  :  but  Cluverius  fuppofes  it  to  be 
Lebanau,  on  the  Saltzbach,  below  Lauffen,  in  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Saltzburg. 

ARTOCARPUS,  the  Bread-fruit  tree.  See 


Botany  Index. 

ARTOIS,  a  late  province  of  France,  and  one  of  the 
fined  and  mod  fertile  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Former¬ 
ly  it  was  one  of  the  17  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
now  belongs  entirely  to  France,  and  is  included  in  the 
department  of  the  draits  of  Calais.  The  names  of  Ar¬ 
tois,  and  Arras  its  capital,  are  derived  from  the  Atre- 
bates,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  mentioned  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Ccefar.  Its  greated  length  from  north  to  fouth 
5s  about  24  leagues,  and  its  breadth  about  12,  being 
bounded  to  the  fouth  and  wed  by  Picardy,  to  the  ead 
by  Hainault,  and  to  the  north  by  Flanders.  A  con- 
fiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  province  in  grain, 
flax,  hops,  wool,  and  linen  cloth.  The  mod  confider- 
able  places  in  Artois  are,  Arras  the  capital,  Bapaume, 
Bethune,  St  Venant,  and  St  Omer. 

ARTOLICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Saladii  in  Gallia  Clfpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  : 
now  called  la  Tuile  by  the  inhabitants,  a  hamlet  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  in  the  duchy  of  Aoud,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St 
Bernard  the  Lefs. 


ARTOTYRITES,  a  Chridian  fe£t,  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  church,  who  celebrated  the  eucharid  with  bread 
and  cheefe,  faying,  that  the  fird  oblations  of  men  were 
not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  their  flocks. 
The  word  is  derived  from  «g-ro;,  bread,  and  tv£o;, 
cheefe. 

The  Artotyrites  admitted  women  to  the  priedhood 
and  epifcopacy  ;  and  Epiphanius  tells  us,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  fee  feven  girls  at  once  enter  into  their 
church,  robed  in  white,  and  holding  a  torch  in  their 
hand  ;  where  they  wept  and  bewailed  the  wretched- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  and  the  miferies  of  this  life. 

ARAU,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Baetica, 
in  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Conventus  Hifpalenfis  :  now 
Alclea,  a  citadel  of  Andalufia,  on  the  Bastis  or  Guadal- 
quiver,  feven  leagues  above  Seville. 

ARVALES  FRATRES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  col¬ 
lege  of  12  priefls,  indituted  by  Romulus,  and  chofen 
out  of  the  mod  noble  families,  himfelf  being  one  of 
that  body  :  they  aflided  in  the  facrifices  of  the  amber- 
valia  annually  offered  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  for  the 
profperity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  wore 
on  their  heads  crowns  made  of  ears  of  corn.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  of  this  inditution  was  as  follows  :  Acca  Lauren- 
tia,  Romulus’s  nurfe,  was  accudomed  once  a-year  to 
make  a  folemn  facrifice  for  a  bleding  on  the  fields,  her 
i2fons  always  aflifting  her  in  the  folemnity  ;  but  at 
lad  lofing  one  of  her  fons,  Romulus  offered  himfelf  to 
fupply  his  place,  and  gave  this  fmall  fociety  the  name 
of  Arvales  fratres.  This  order  was  in  great  repute  at 
Rome  :  they  held  the  dignity  for  life,  and  never  lod 
it  upon  account  of  imprifonment,  banifliment,  or  any 
other  accident. 

.ARUBA,  a  fmall  illand  on  the  coad  of  Terra  Fir- 
Vol.  II.  Part  IJ. 
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ma,  fubjefl  to  the  Dutch,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long. 
69.  30.  N.  Lat  1  2.  30. 

ARQCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Cel- 
tici,  in  the  north  of  Lufitania,  (Antonine,  Infcription), 
called  alfo  Aruci  Novum,  to  didinguilh  it  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Now  fuppofed  to  be  Moura,  a  fmall  city  of 
Portugal,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ardila  and  Gua¬ 
dalquivir. 

AliUCI  Vetus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  fmall  city  of 
the  Turdetani,  in  Baetica,  (Ptolemy)  ;  now  Aroche ,  a 
hamlet  of  Andalufia,  on  the  confines  of  Portugal  and 
Eflremadura,  on  the  river  Gama,  feven  leagues  to  the 
ead  of  Aruci  Novum  or  Moura.  From  it  a  mountain, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  takes  the  name  Arucitunus.  Now 
la  Sierra  de  Aroche. 

ARUCIA,  in  Anc  ent  Geography,  a  town  of  Illyria, 
in  the  inland  parts  of  Liburnia,  (Ptolemy).  Now 
Bregna,  according  to  fome  ;  but  Ottofchatz,  according 
to  others,  a  citadel  of  Morlachia. 

ARVERNI,  an  appellation  early  ufed  for  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Arverni,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  latter 
ages  of  naming  towns  from  the  people  5  it  was  formerly 
called  Nemojfus,  (Strabo).  The  Arverni,  a  brave  and 
ancient  people,  and  one  of  the  mod  powerful  nations  of 
Gaul,  claimed  affinity  with  the  Romans,  as  defeendants 
from  Antenor,  (Lucan)  :  and  after  their  conqued  bv 
the  Romans,  their  ancient  liberty  was  preferred  to  them 
on  account  of  their  bravery,  (Pliny).  Above  icoo 
years  ago  the  town  was  called  C/arus  Mons ,  from  its  fi- 
tuation,  (Valefius).  Now  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  E. 
Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

ARVIL  supper,  a  fead  or  entertainment  made  at 
funerals,  in  the  north  part  of  England.  Arvil  bread  is 
the  bread  delivered  to  the  poor  at  funeral  folemnities  : 
and  arvil,  arval,  crrfjl,  are  ufed  for  the  burial  or  funeral 
rites  ;  as, 

Come,  bring  my  jerkin,  Tibb,  I’ll  to  the  arvil ; 

Yon  man’s  dea  feuy  feoun,  it  makes  me  marvil. 

Yorkfh.  Dial.  p.  58. 

ARVIRAGUS,  an  ancient  Britiffi  king  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  He  gained 
a  complete  viftory  over  Claudius  r  but  beirlg  foon  after 
befieged  in  the  city  of  Wincheder,  he  made  a  treatv 
with  the  Romans,  and  married  the  emperor’s  daughter 
Genuiffa.  This  monarch  lived  to  a  good  old  age  :  he 
confirmed  the  ancient  laws,  enafted  new  ones,  and  li¬ 
berally  rewarded  perfons  of  merit. 

ARUM,  Wakerobin,  or  Cuckotv-pint.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ARUNDA,  a  town  of  Hifpania  Baetica,  on  the  A- 
nas  or  Guadiana,  (Ptolemy,  Pliny):  Now  faid  to  be 
Ronda,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  confines  of 
Andalufia.  W.  Long.  5.  40.  N.  Lat.  36.  26. 

ARUNDEL,  Thomas,  archbithop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Arundel  and 
Warren,  and  brother  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
was  beheaded.  At  22  years  of  age,  from  being  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Taunton  he  was  raifed  to  the  bithopric  of 
Ely,  the  6th  of  April  1375,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  He  was  a  great  bcnefaiffor  to  the  church  and 
palace  of  this  fee  ;  among  other  donations  he  gave  a 
curious  table  of  maffy  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
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Arundel.  Hones,  which  had  been  given  to  Prince  Edward  by 
/— 1  the  king  of  Spain,  and  fold  by  the  latter  to  Eilhop  A- 
rundel.  In  1386,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of 
England  ;  two  years  after,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  York;  and,  in  1396,  was  advanced  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  of,  Canterbury,  when  he  refigned  the  chan- 
cellorlhip.  This  was  the  firft  inflance  of  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  an  archbifhop  of  York  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 
Scarcely  was  lie  fixed  in  this  fee,  when  he  had  a  conteft 
with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  right  of  vifi- 
tation.  The  affair  was  referred  to  King  Richard,  who 
determined  it  in  favour  of  the  archbifhop.  At  his  vi- 
fitation  in  London,  he  revived  an  old  conftitution,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  refpeftive  parifhes  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  their  reftor  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  houfes.  In  the  fecond 
year  of  his  tranflation,  a  parliament  being  held  at  Lon¬ 
don,  the  commons  with  the  king’s  leave  impeached 
the  archbifhop,  together  with  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  of  high  treafon. 
The  archbifhop  was  fentenced  to  be  banilhed,  and  with¬ 
in  forty  days  to  depart  the  kingdom  on  pain  of  death. 
He  retired  firft  to  France  ;  and  then  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  Pope  Boniface  IX.  gave  him  a  kind  re¬ 
ception.  About  this  time  the  duke  of  Lancafter  (af¬ 
terwards  Henry  IV.)  was  in  France,  having  been  ba- 
nifhedby  King  Richard.  The  nobility  and  others,  tired 
with  the  oppreftions  of  Richard,  folicited  the  duke  to 
take  the  crown.  This  their  requeft  they  drew  up  in  a 
letter,  and  font  it  over  by  faithful  meffengers  to  Arch¬ 
bifhop  Arundel,  defiring  him  to  be  their  advocate  on 
this  occafion  with  the  duke.  The  archbifhop,  being  a 
fellow  fufferer,  gladly  accepted  the  office  ;  and  went 
with  the  meffengers  to  the  duke  at  Paris,  where  they 
delivered  the  letters  from  the  nobles  and  commons  of 
England,  and  the  archbifhop  fecondcd  them  with  the 
belt  arguments  he  could  invent.  The  inviting  offer, 
after  fome  objeftions  which  were  eafily  obviated,  the 
duke  accepted  ;  and  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
Arundel,  who  had  returned  with  him  to  England,  was 
reftored  to  his  fee.  In  the  firft  year  of  this  prince’s 
reign,  Arundel  fummoned  a  fynod  which  fat  at  St 
Paul’s.  The  next  year  the  commons  moved  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  might  be  applied  to  the  fervice 
of  the  public  ;  but  Arundel  oppofed  the  motion  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  it  was  thrown  afide.  In  the  year  1408, 
Arundel  began  to  exert  himfelf  againft  the  Lollards, 
or  Wickliffites  ;  and  his  zeal  for  fuppreffing  that  feft 
carried  him  to  feveral  unjuftifiable  feverities  againft  the 
heads  of  it,  particularly  againft  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  and 
Lord  Cobham.  He  alfo  procured  a  fynodical  conftitu- 
tion,  which  forbade  the  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  This  prelate  died  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  Feb.  20.  1413,  of  an  inflammation  in  his  throat, 
with  which  he  was  feized  (as  is  pretended)  whilft  he 
was  pronouncing  fentence  upon  Lord  Cobham.  The 
Lollards  afferted  this  to  be  a  judgment  from  God  ; 
and  indeed  Bifhop  Goodwin  fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner, 
faying,  “  He  who  had  withheld  from  the  people  the 
word  of  God,  the  food  of  the  foul,  by  the  juft  judge¬ 
ment  of  God  had  his  throat  fo  clofed,  that  he  could 
not  fpeak  a  fingle  word,  nor  fwallow  meat  or  drink, 
and  was  fo  ftarved  to  death.”  He  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  near  the  weft  end, 
under  a  monument  erefted  by  himfelf  in  his  lifetime. 
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To  this  church  he  was  a  confiderable  benefaftor  ;  for 
he  built  the  lantern-tower  and  great  part  of  the  nave  : 
gave  a  ring  of  five  bells,  called  from  him  Arundeds 
ring ,  feveral  rich  veftments,  a  mitre  enchaied  with 
jewels,  a  filver  gilt  crofier,  and  two  golden  chalices. 

Arundel,  a  borough  and  market  town  in  Suffex, 
feated  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  river  Arun,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  It  had  a  harbour,  wherein  a 
ihip  of  100  tons  burden  might  ride  ;  but  the  fea  had 
ruined  it  fo  far,  that,  in  1733,  an  aft  paffed  for  re¬ 
pairing  it,  and  for  erecting  new  piers,  locks,  &c.  The 
eaftle,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  its  poffeffors,  is 
feated  on  the  eaft  of  the  Tame,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a 
mile  in  compafs.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  is  55  miles  fouth-weft-by-fouth  of  London, 
and  10  miles  eaft  of  Chichefter.  Arundel  is  the  pre¬ 
mier  earldom  in  England,  belonging  to  the  illuftrious 
family  of  Norfolk  ;  and  is  the  only  title  in  England 
that  goes  along  with  the  lands.  Wi  Long.  Q.  25.  N. 
Lat.  50.  45. 

ARUNDEL  Oil ,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  At  Bom¬ 
bay,  Gombroon,  and  Surat,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  there 
grows  a  tree  which  bears  a  nut  enclofed  in  a  rough 
hulk,  which  refembles  much  the  horfe  chefnut ;  and 
the  kernel  of  the  nut  yields  an  oil  by  exprelfion,  which 
is  of  a  purgative  nature.  A  tea  fpoonful  of  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  a  dofe.  The  tree  goes  by  the  name  of  the  arun- 
del  tree  at  Bombay,  and  its  oil  by  that  of  the  arundel 
oil.  Mr  Sinclair,  one  of  the  furgeons  belonging  to  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery,  who  was  formerly  furgeon 
to  an  Eaft  India  Ihip,  gave  Dr  Monro  of  London  a 
fmall  bottle  full  of  this  oil,  which  he  faid  was  much 
ufed  fortjie  cure  of  the  dyfentcry  in  India,  and  that  he 
had  given  it  in  four  recent  cafes  of  dyfentcry  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Dr  Monro  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is  the  oil 
of  the  purging  nuts  mentioned  in  Dale’s  Pharmacologia, 
which  are  got  from  the  tree  called  lignum  moluccenfe , 
pa-vana  di£Iutn,frtt£lu  ave! lance ,  J.  B.  I.  342  ;  and  pinus 
Indica ,  nucleo  purgante,  C.  E.  492  ;  and  the  paltna 
Chrifli  Indica ,  Tournefort  Mat.  Med. 

ARUNDELIAN  Marbles,  Oxford  Marbles, 
or  Parian  Chronicle,  are  ancient  Hones  (as  has 
been  fuppofed),  whereon  is  inferibed  a  chronicle  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  engraven  in  capital  letters  in  the 
ifland  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  264  years  before 
Jefus  Chrift.  They  take  their  firft  name  from  Thomas 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  procured  them  out  of  the  Eaft, 
or  from  Henry  his  grandfon,  who  prefented  them  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

The  Arundelian  marbles,  in  their  perfeft  ftate,  con¬ 
tained  a  chronological  detail  of  the  principal  events 
of  Greece  during  a  period  of  1318  years,  beginning 
with  Cecrops,  before  Chrift  1 582  years,  and  ending 
witli  the  archonftiip  of  Diognetus,  before  Chrift  264. 
But  the  chronicle  of  the  laft  90  years  is  loft  ;  fo  that 
the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  archonfhip  of  Dio- 
timus,  354  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  in  this 
fragment  the  inscription  is  at  prefent  fo  much  corroded 
and  effaced,  that  the  fenfe  can  only  be  diicovered  by 
very  learned  and  induftrious  antiquaries  ;  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  fupplied  by  their  conjeftures. 

This  chronicle,  and  many  other  relicks  of  antiquity,, 
real  or  pretended,  were  purchafed  in  Afia  Minor,  in 
Greece,  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  Mr 
William  Petty,  who  in  the  year  1624  was  fent  by 

Thomas 
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Arm  <le-  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
Uan.  fuch  collections  for  him  in  theeaff.  They  were  brought 
—v——  into  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1629, 
and  placed  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  Arundel  houfe 
in  London. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  they  excited  a  general  curio- 
fity,  and  were  viewed  by  many  inquifitive  and  learned 
men  ;  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Selden  to  employ  his  abilities  in  explaining 
the  Greek  infcriptions.  Selden  and  two  of  his  friends, 
Patrick  Young,  or,  as  he  Ryled  himfelf  in  Latin,  Pa- 
tricius  Junius,  and  Richard  James,  immediately  com¬ 
menced  their  operations,  by  cleaning  and  examining 
the  marble  containing  the  Smyrnean  and  Magnefian 
league,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Parian  chro¬ 
nicle.  The  following  year  Selden  publifhed  a  fmall 
volume  in  quarto,  including  about  39  infcriptions  co¬ 
pied  from  the  marbles. 

In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  ufurpation,  Arundel  houfe  was  often  deferted  by 
the  illuflrious  owners  ;  and,  in  their  abfence,  fome  of 
the  marbles  were  defaced  and  broken,  and  others  either 
Rolen  or  ufed  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  architecture. 
The  chronological  marble  in  particular,  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  broken  and  defaced.  The  upper  part,  contain- 
ing  3 1  epochas,  is  faid  to  have  been  worked  up  in  re¬ 
pairing  a  chimney  in  Arundel  houfe. 

In  the  year  1667,  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  after¬ 
wards  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  grandfon  of  the  firfl  collec¬ 
tor,  prefented  thefe  fuppofed  remains  of  antiquity  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Selden’s  work  becoming  very  fcarce,  Bifhop  Fell  en¬ 
gaged  Mr  Prideaux  to  publifh  a  new  edition  of  the  in¬ 
fcriptions,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1676.  In 
1732  Mr  Maittaire  obliged  the  public  with  a  more 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  marbles  than  either  of  his 
predeceffors.  Laflly,  Dr  Chandler  publilhed  a  new 
and  improved  copy  of  the  marbles  in  1763,  *n  which 
he  corrected  the  miflakes  of  the  former  editors  j  and 
in  fome  of  the  infcriptions,  particularly  that  of  the  Pa¬ 
rian  chronicle,  fupplied  the  lacuiue  by  many  ingenious 
conjectures. 

The  Arundelian  marbles  have  generally  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  curious  monument  of  antiquity.  They  were, 
however,  difcovered  in  fome  inflances  to  beincnnfiRent 
with  the  mod  authentic  hiflorical  accounts ;  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  feveral  other  modern  philofophers  paid 
little  or  no  regard  to  them  ;  and  of  late  their  abfolute 
authenticity  has  been  feverely  queflioned  in  an  exprefs 
dilfertation  upon  the  fubjeCl,  entitled  The  Parian  Chro¬ 
nicle.  In  this  dilfertation  much  ingenuity  as  well  as 
judgment,  and  a  great  extent  of  ancient  learning,  are 
difplayed.  His  doubts,  the  author  obferves,  arife  from 
.the  following  confiderations. 

I.  “  The  characters  have  no  certain  or  unequivocal 
marks  of  antiquity.”  The  n  and  Z,  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  form  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  ancient  (viz. 
the  perpendicular  line  of  the  n  on  the  right  hand  only 
half  as  long  as  that  on  the  left,  and  the  Z  in  the  form 
of  a  proRrate  X  ),  are  fo  well  known,  that  any  modern 
fabricator  of  a  Greek  infcription,  which  he  intends  to 
impofe  upon  the  world  as  a  relick  of  antiquity,  would 
mod  probably  ufe  them  in  preference  to  the  more 
common  and  ordinary  forms.  But  the  letters  in  the 
Parian  chronicle  have  no  appearance  of  antiquity  ex¬ 


cept  this  very  equivocal  one.  They  do  r.ot  in  the  lead  Aruiide- 
refemble  the  Sigean,  the  Nemean,  or  the  Delian  in-  lian. 
feriptions,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  v  1  - 
date.  They  differ  in  many  refpeCls  from  the  letters 
on  the  Marmor  Sandvicenfe,  which,  according  to  the 
learned  editor  of  that  infcription,  was  engraved  in  the 
year  before  Cbrift  374.  They  bear  no  fort  of  refem- 
blance  to  the  characters  on  the  Farnefian  pillars,  to 
thofe  of  the  Alexandrian  manufeript,  or  others  of  a 
later  date.  They  feem,  continues  our  author,  to  re- 
femble  perhaps  more  than  any  other  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  taken  by  Montfaucon  from  the  Marmor  Cyzi- 
cenum  at  Venice.  They  are  plain  and  Ample  in  their 
form,  and  fuch  as  an  ordinary  ffonecutter  of  the  pre- 
fent  age  would  probably  make,  if  he  were  employed  to 
engrave  a  Greek  infcription  according  to  the  alphabet 
now  in  ufe.  The  fmall  letters  intermixed  among  the 
larger  have,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  an  air  of  af- 
feflation  and  artifice,  rather  than  genuine  antiquity  ; 
and  he  is  perfuaded,  that  the  antiquity  of  an  infcrip¬ 
tion  can  never  be  proved  by  the  mere  form  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  becaufe  the  moil  ancient  charaClers  may  be  as 
eafily  counterfeited  as  thofe  which  compofe  our  prefent 
alphabets. 

That  the  learned  reader  may  form  a  competent  idea 
of  the  charaClers  in  the  Parian  chronicle,  the  author 
has  compared  them  with  thofe  of  other  infcriptions,  and 
given  what  is  ufually  termed  a  fac Jimile. 

In  regard  to  feveral  archaifms,  as  they  are  called,  in 
this  chronicle,  and  which  our  author  fpecifies,  he  con¬ 
tends,  that  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  them  in 
favour  of  its  antiquity.  What  reafon  could  there  be, 
he  alks,  for  introducing  thefe  into  the  Parian  chroni¬ 
cle  ?  We  do  not  ufually  find  them  in  Greek  writers  of 
the  fame  age,  or  even  in  thofe  of  the  mod  early  date. 

The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  the  21ft  year 
of  which  the  date  of  the  chronicle  coincides,  was  not 
an  age  of  rude  antiquity  with  refpeCt  to  the  Greek 
language  ;  being  only  130  years  after  the  time  of  Xe¬ 
nophon  and  Plato,  when  the  Greek  was  fpoken  and 
written  in  its  utmoff  purity  and  elegance  :  and  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe,  that  even  a  ffonecutter,  in  that  re¬ 
fined  age,  would  have  been  permitted  to  difgrace  a  fu- 
perb  and  learned  monument  with  fuch  barbarifms  as 
occur  in  the  chronicle.  The  archaifms,  however,  he 
remarks,  are  not  uniformly  obferved  in  this  infcription. 

He  adduces  fix  inffances  of  deviation  ;  and  adds,  he  is 
almoff  tempted  to  fufpefl,  that  ip.  T\a^a,  ip.  Mx^aSavt, 
and  other  pretended  archaifms,  are  owing  to  a  mere  af- 
fedlation  of  antiquity,  or  to  a  corrupted  dialefl  and 
pronunciation  in  later  ages.  Thofe  archaifms,  our  au¬ 
thor  acknowledges,  appear  on  other  marbles  :  but  he 
thinks,  that,  for  that  very  reafon,  they  would  naturally 
be  adopted  by  the  fabricator  of  a  fuppofititious  infcrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  authenticity  of  thofe  infcriptions  in 
which  they  appear  mud  be  eftablilhed  before  they  can 
be  urged  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  argument. 

II.  “  It  is  not  probable  that  the  chronicle  was  en¬ 
graved  for  private  ufe." — Our  author  thinks  it  an  im- 
poffible  fuppofition  that  fuch  an  expenfive  and  cumber- 
fome  work  could  have  been  executed  by  a  private  ci¬ 
tizen,  either  for  his  own  amufement,  or  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  fellow  citizens.  -In  the  firff  place,  a  long  in¬ 
fcription  could  not  be  engraved  in  marble  without  fuch 
an  expence  as  few  learned  Greeks  were  able  to  afford. 

4  U  2  Or, 
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Or,  if  its  author,  by  an  uncommon  felicity,  was  able 
to  erect  fuch  a  literary  monument,  the  fcheme  would 
have  been  uielefs  and  imprudent  ;  as  all  the  contents  of 
the  infeription  might  have  been  pu'blifhed  more  commo- 
dioufly  and  effectually  by  the  common  mode  of  writing 
in  ule  at  that  time. 

A  Variety  of  arguments  is  adduced,  illuftrating  the 
fuperiority  of  a  manufeript  to  fuch  an  infeription  as 
the  chronicle,  in  a  number  of  refpefls  ;  and  enforcing 
the  improbability  of  its  having  ever  been  executed,  ei¬ 
ther  for  public  or  private  ufe.  Much  evidence  from 
ancient  hiliory  is  likewife  produced  in  fupport  of  the 
alfertion,  that  the  common  mode  of  writing,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  not  on  ltones.  It 
is  not,  however,  necelfary  to  prove,  by  the  teftimony 
of  ancient  authors,  that  books  were  written  on  parch¬ 
ment,  or  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  or  any 
fuch  materials,  before  the  date  of  the  Parian  chronicle. 
This  is  fufficient’y  evinced  by  the  very  exiftence  of  the 
writings  of  Mofes,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  Jewifh 
prophets  ;  the  works  of  Homer,  Plefiod,  Anacreon, 
Pindar,  ASfchylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Herodotus, 
Hippocrates,  Ariltophanes,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  Dtmoflhenes,  Ariftotle,  &c.  :  And  it  is  Hill 
more  inconleftablv  proved  by  the  libraries  which  were 
collected  in  preceding  ages,  or  about  that  time  ;  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Polycrates  in  Samos,  Pififtratus  and  Euclides 
at  Alliens,  Nicocrates  in  Cyprus,  Euripides  the  poet, 
Ariftotle  the  philofopher,  Clearchus  at  Heraclea  Pon- 
tica,  and  the  in  oft  extenfive  and  magnificent  library  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  Egypt,  founded  in  or  before 
the  year  284,  which  in  his  time  is  faid  to  have  contain¬ 
ed  100, oco  volumes,  and  to  have  been  enlarged  by  his 
fuccelfors  to  the  amount  of  almort  600.OCO.  Not  lontr 

O 

afterwards  a  library  was  founded  at  Pergaraus  by  Atta¬ 
ins  and  Eumenes,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  con¬ 
tained  200,000.  Thefe  are  clear  and  di  cifive.  proofs  that 
the  common  mode  of  writing  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  not  on  (tones. 

III.  “  The  chronicle  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
engravi  d  by  public  authoriiyy 

1.  The  firft  argument  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  is, 
that  inferiptions  of  that  kind  ufually  begin  with  a 
particular  form,  as,  H  BOTAH  KAI  O  AHMOS.  *  The 
fenate  ard  the  people  or  thus,  EAOHEN  THI  BOTAHI 
KAI  TOI  AHMfil,  4  It  pleafed  the  fenate  and  the 
people,  &c.’  But  t he  Parian  chronicle  begins  in  the 
manner  of  a  private  man,  fpeaking  of  his  own  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  firft  perfon  fingular.  This  argument, 
our  author  remarks,  cann- 1  be  much  affefted  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  beginning  of  the  infeription  is  obli¬ 
terated  ■,  for  it  is  neceffarily  implied  by  the  words  now 
remaining. 

2.  The  faCts  and  dates  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
chronicle,  do  not  appear  fo  have  been  extracted  from 
any  public  records,  or  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  'thentic  documents  j  as  many  eminent  princes  and 
magi  rates  are  palled  over  without  notice  •,  in  feveral 
inftance1,  the  tranfa&ions  of  whole  centuries  are  omit¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  faCts,  chiefly  fpecified,  are  not  matters  of 
general  or  national  importance. 

3.  The  Parian  infeription  is  fuch  a  one  as  we  can 
hardly  fuppofe  the  magiftrates  or  the  people  of  Paros 
would  have  ordered  to  be  engraved.  Stately  fepulchres, 
pillars,  triumphal  arches,  and  the  like,  were  ereCted  to 


perpetuate  the  glory  of  eminent  men.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  events  in  which  nations  were  interefted,  the 
fucceffion  of  princts,  &c.  were  preferved  in  the  lame 
manner.  Leagues,  decrees,  and  law*,  were  like  wife 
engraved  on  marble  or  braf-,  and  fixed  to  a  pillar,  tee 
walls  of  a  temple,  or  other  public  buildings  •,  becaufe 
fuch  inferiptions  were  defigned  for  the  inlpeCtion  of  the 
people,  as  they  efientially  concerned  their  conduct,  their 
property,  their  liberty  or  their  lives.  But,  our  author 
afks,  for  whom  could  the  chronicle  of  Paros  be  intend¬ 
ed  ?  It  contains  no  encomiums-  of  any  ol  the  patriots, 
the  heroes,  or  the  demigods  of  the  country,  no  de¬ 
crees  of  the  magiftrates,  no  public  records,  no  laws  of 
ftate.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  work  ol  mere  (pecula¬ 
tion  and  learning,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ifland,  efpeciaily  the  common  people,  had  not  the  leaft: 
intereft  or  concern. 

J  hefe  words  at  the  beginning,  tpt 

would  naturally  lead  us  to  luppoft,  that  the  infeription 
related  to  Paros.  And,  if  fo,  it  would  have  been  na¬ 
tural  for  the  author  to  have  mentioned  fome  of  the 
molt  important  occurrences  in  the  hiliory  of  that  ifland. 
But,  fays  this  acute  and  learned  critic,  what  fcheme 
does  our  chronologer  purfue  on  this  occafion  ?  Does 
he  record  the  events  and  revolutions  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ?  Does  lie  mention  any  of  the  battles,  lieges, 
and  treaties  of  the  Parians  ?  any  of  their  public  inftilu- 
tions  ?  any  of  their  poets,  patriots,  or  warriors  ?  Does 
lie  mention  Archilochus,  who  was  honoured  by  his 
countrymen,  and  dillinguifhed  as  a  poet  in  a  general 
aflembly  of  the  Greeks  ?  Not  a  fy liable  on  any  of 
thefe  fubjeCts !  On  the  contrary,  he  rambles  from  place 
to  place,  and  records  the  tranl'aCfions  of  Athens,  Co¬ 
rinth,  Macedon,  Lydia,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Perfia, 
and  other  foreign  countries  with  which  Paros  bad  no 
connexion. 

In  this  view  the  infeription  feems  to  have  been  as 
impertinent  in  the  ifland  of  Paros,  as  a  marble  monu¬ 
ment  would  be  in  this  country,  recording  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  France  or  Spain  ;  or  one  in  Jamaica  recording 
the  revolutions  of  England.  But  upon  luppofition  that 
the  infeription  is  a  forgery,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  circumftance.  A  few  chronological  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Paros  would  not  have 
been  fo  interefling  to  the  generality  of  readers,  or  fo 
valuable  in  the  eflimation  of  every  lover  of  antiquities, 
or,  in  fliort,  fo  profitable  to  the  compiler,  as  a  general 
fyftem  of  Grecian  chronology. 

IV.  “  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  date  of  this  work,  complain  that  they 
had  no  chronological  account  of  the  affairs  of  ancient 
Greece.”  Tin  pofition  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
of  Julius  A.'iieanus,  Joftin  Martyr,  Plutarch,  Jofephus, 
Varro,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others ;  and  the  following 
feries  of  interrogatories  is  fubjoined  :  “  Thucydides, 

I  know,  lived  140  years  before  the  chronicle  is  faid  to 
have  been  written;  but  if  Thucydides,  as  well  as  other 
writers,  complained  that  there  was  nothing  but  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  earlier  period  of  Grecian  hiftory,  from 
whence  can  we  luppofe  the  author  of  this  infeription 
collected  fuch  a  clear,  determinate,  and  comprehtnfive 
fyftenr  of  chronology  ?  If  he  had  any  fources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  which  we  e  unknown  to  fucceediug  writer's, 
how  happens  it,  that  they  ftmuld  all  of  them  overlook 
this  molt  confiderable,  molt  exaft,  molt  creditable  au¬ 
thor  ? 
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Arunde-  thor  ?  Why  did  they  omit  this  ancient  account  of  their 
lia;-.  early  ages  *  Why  did  they  not  copy  his  moft  memora- 
"v  L  ble  epochas  ?  Why  did  they  not  produce  his  authority  ? 
or,  at  lead,  why  did  they  not  mention  his  opinion  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  nothing,  to  all  appearance,  could  be  more  elaborate, 
more  important,  or  of  higher  authority,  than  a  chrono¬ 
logical  taole,  which  was  thought  worthy  of  being  en¬ 
graved  on  marble. 

V.  “  The  chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any 
writers  of  antiquity.”  This,  indeed,  appears  a  ltrong 
argument  againtt  its  authenticity.  Ap  dlodorus,  an 
Athenian,  the  dhciple  of  Ariftarchus  the  grammarian, 
and  Panaetius  the  philofopher,  wrote  a  genealogical 
and  hiftorical  work  on  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ;  but, 
though  compofed  t  20  years  after  the  date  of  the  Pa¬ 
rian  chronicle,  it  does  not  contain  the  fmallell  traces 
of  a  fvllematical  chronology.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  the  chronicle  of  Apollodorus  is  quoted  bv  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculu-,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  A.  Gellius,  Lucian, 
and  many  other  writers  of  antiquity;  while  the  Parian 
chronicle,  which  comprehends  a  more  extenfive  period, 
is  entirely  unnoticed.  It  contains,  however,  fuch  won¬ 
derful  difcoveries  in  ancient  hillory,  that  if  it  had  ex 
ifted  264  v ears  before  the  Chrift'in  era,  it  mull  have 
excited  a  general  attention,  and  been  referred  to  as  an 
authority  by  writers  of  fucceed.ng  times.  Put  we  do 
not  find,  in  any  author  of  antiquity,  either  poet  or  hi- 
ftorian,  geographer  or  chronologer,  mytho’ogift  or  fcho- 
liaft,  the  moft  diftant  allufion  to  the  Parian  chronicle  ; 
though  it  was  fuch  a  common  practice  among  the  an¬ 
cients  to  mention  the  works  of  their  predectffors,  that 
in  many  books  we  find  references  and  allufions  to  three, 
four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred  different  authors  of  eve¬ 
ry  denomination. 

VI.  “  Some  of  the  fafts  mentioned  in  the  chronicle 
feem  to  have  been  taken  from  writers  of  a  later  date.” 
Our  inquirer  collates  feveral  paffages  in  the  Parian 
chronicle  with  parallel  paffages  in  Greek  authors,  to 
evince  that  there  is,  in  the  former,  an  appearance  of 
imitation,  or  a  ftronger  refemblance  than  fuch  as  may 
be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  accident  ;  that  there  are 
likewife  fome  improbabilities  attending  the  account  of 
Deucalion,  as  related  in  the  Parian  chronicle  ;  and  that 
the  names  of  fix,  and,  if  the  lacunas  are  properly  fup- 
plied,  the  names  of  12  cities  appear  to  have  been  en¬ 
graved  on  the  marble,  exaclly  as  we  find  them  in  JE- 
lian’s  Various  Hillory.  But  there  is  not,  our  author 
obferves,  any  imaginable  reafon  for  this  particular  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  does  not  correfpond  with  the  time  of 
their  foundation,  with  their  fituation  in  Ionia,  with 
their  relative  importance,  or  with  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed  by  other  eminent  hiftorians.  The  argu¬ 
ment  by  which  our  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
Parian  chronicle  has,  in  this  inftance,  copied  ./Elian’s 
Various  Hiflory,  feems  decifive  of  the  fa6l.  He  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  fix  names  may  be  tranfpofed  723  different 
ways;  and  that  12  names  admit  of  479,001,600  dif¬ 
ferent  tranfpofitions.  Suppofing,  then,  that  there  is  no 
particular  reafon  for  one  arrangement  rather  than  ano¬ 
ther,  it  will  follow,  that  the  chance  of  two  author®, 
placing  them  in  the  fame  order,  is,  in  the  former  cafe, 
as  1  to  720;  and  in  the  latter,  as  1  to  479,001,600. 
It  is  therefore,  fays  he,  utterly  improbable,  that  thefe 
names  (hould  have  been  placed  in  this  order  on  the 


marble,  if  the  author  of  the  infcription  had  not  trar.- 
fcribed  them  from  the  hillorian. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged,  with  regard  to  this  fimi- 
larity  of  arrangement  in  the  Parian  chronicle  and 
iElian’s  Various  Hillory,  that  the  inference  might  be 
tlie  very  inverte  ot  that  which  is  fpecined  by  our  au¬ 
thor.  But  that  vElian  fhould  have  ften  the  Parian 
chronicle,  without  once  mentioning  it;  or  that  he 
fhould  have  exaitly  copied  a  lift  of  towns,  arranged 
neither  according  to  chronological  or  topographical 
order,  is  indeed  a  fuppofition  equally  improbable  with 
the  other. 

VII.  “  Parachronifms  appear  in  fome  of  the  epochas, 
which  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  a  Greek  chronologer  in 
the  129th  Olympiad  would  be  liable  to  commit.”  Af¬ 
ter  fpecifying  thefe,  our  inquirer  afks,  Would  a  writer 
of  reputa  ion  and  learning,  in  one  of  the  moll  polilhed 
and  enlightened  eras  of  ancient  Greece,  commit  fuch 
miltakes,  in  oppofition  to  the  pofitive  alteftations  of 
the  moft  accurate  hiftorians,  in  events  of  public  no¬ 
toriety  ?  Would  a  private  citizen,  or  a  magillrate  of 
Paros,  order  a  crude  and  inaccurate  feries  of  epochas 
to  be  engraved  at  a  great  expence,  and  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity  on  a  marble  monument  ?  It  is  hardly  pro¬ 
bable. 

VIII.  “  The  hillory  cf  the  difcovery  of  the  Parian 
chronicle  is  obfcure  and  unfatisfa&ory.”  Our  author 
obferves,  that  it  is  attended  with  fome  fufpicious  cir- 
cumllances,  and  without  any  of  thofe  clear  and  une¬ 
quivocal  evidences  which  always  difcriminate  trutli 
from  falfehood.  There  are  no  data  in  the  infcription 
by  which  to  difcover  the  place  where  the  marble  was 
ere&ed.  The  place  likewife  where  it  was  found  is 
not  ascertained  ;  though  the  generality  of  writers  who 
have  had  occafion  to  mention  it  have  fuppofed  that  it 
was  found  in  the  illand  of  Paros.  If  it  was  ere&ed  at 
Smyrna,  as  fome  imagine,  our  author  alks  for  what 
purpofe  does  the  writer  mention  Aftyanax  the  archon 
ot  Paros,  and  not  one  circumftance  relative  to  Smyrna  ? 
If,  adds  he,  it  was  erected  at  Paros,  why  does  he  not 
mention  more  archons  of  that  city  than  one  ?  or  how 
fhall  we  account  for  his  profound  filence  with  refpeft 
to  all  the  events  and  revolutions  which  mull  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  illand,  and  have  been  infinitely  more  inte- 
refting  to  the  natives  than  the  tranfaclions  of  any  foreign 
country  ! 

The  train  of  circumftances  by  which  the  Parian  chro¬ 
nicle  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  Mr  Petty,  whom  Lord 
Arundel  had  frnt  into  the  eaft  for  the  purpofe  of  col¬ 
lecting  antiquities,  as  well  a®  the  fubfequent  conduct  of 
Peirefc  its  former  owner,  affords  our  author  a  ftrong 
prefumption,  that  “  the  infcription  was  actually  fabrica¬ 
ted,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  it  a  high  price,  up¬ 
on  the  pretence  that  it  was  a  relick  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  certain,  that  there  is  fomething  myfterious  in  the 
conduCl  of  the  firft  ollenfible  proprietors.  Thefe  mar¬ 
bles  had  been  totally  unknown,  or  unnoticed,  for  almoft 
1900  years,  and  at  laft  are  dug  out  of  the  ground — 
nobody  can  tell  us  when  or  where  !” 

IX.  “  The  literary  world  has  been  frequently  im- 
pofed  upon  by  fpurious  books  and  infcriptions,  and 
therefore  we  Ihould  be  extremely  cautious  with  regard 
to  what  we  receive  under  the  venerable  name  of  anti¬ 
quity.”  This  propofition  is  illuftrated  by  a  great  va- 
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rlety  of  examples,  and  very  properly  expofes  the  forge¬ 
ries  which  have  difgraced  the  republic  of  letters  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  ;  and  although  one  of  the  more  recent  ones 
cited,  namely,  Offian’s  poems,  be  a  point  very  far  in¬ 
deed  from  being  eftablithed,  yet  that  deceptions  of  this 
Lind  have  been  praftifed  is  an  unquefiionable  faiR. 

In  endeavouring,  towards  the  end  of  his  diftertation 
to  inveftigate  the  time  of  the  fuppofed  forgery,  he  ob- 
Terves  that  the  16th  century,  and  the  prior  part  of 
the  17th,  produced  a  multitude  of  grammarians,  critics, 
and  commentators,  deeply  verfed  in  Grecian  literature, 
and  amply  qualified  for  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  chro¬ 
nological  fyftem  as  that  of  the  Arundelian  marbles. 
Above  all,  the  fcience  of  chronology  was  particularly 
Jftudied  and  invefligated  about  that  time  5  “  Nunc  fer- 
vet  chronologia,”  fays  Scaliger  in  the  year  1605* 
“  omnes  hoc  ferrum  excalfaciunt.”  Cafaubon  treats 
thofe  perfons  with  contempt  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  that 
department  of  learning  after  the  revival  of  letters.  In¬ 
numerable  fyitems  of  chronology  had  been  publifhed 
before  the  year  1625  :  from  which  it  was  eafy  to  ex- 
tradt  a  feries  ©f  memorable  events,  and  give  the  com¬ 
pilation  a  Grecian  drefs.  “  The  avidity,”  fays  our 
author,  “  with  which  all  relicks  of  antiquity  were  then 
collected,  and  the  high  price  at  which  they  were  pur- 
chafed,  were  fufficient  inducements  to  any  one,  whofe 
avarice  or  whofe  neceflity  was  ftronger  than  his  inte¬ 
grity,  to  engrave  his  labours  on  marble,  and  tranfmit 
them  to  Smyrna,  as  a  commodious  emporium  for  fuch 
rarities.” 

The  precife  period  of  the  fabrication,  however,  mull 
Hill  be  reckoned  apocryphal  and  uncertain.  The  fum 
of  fifty  guineas,  which  Peirefc  gave  to  the  fuppofed 
fabricator,  was  inadequate  to  fuch  a  laborious  and  ex- 
penfive  work.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
too  hafly  to  pronounce  decifively  that  this  famous 
chronicle,  fo  long  refpedled,  is  an  impofition  upon 
the  public.  It  may,  however,  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
the  fufpicions  againfi  it  are  extremely  ftrong,  and  the 
objections  already  cited  of  a  nature  very  difficult  to  be 
removed.  No  attempts  have  yet  been  made  with  this 
view  :  But  under  fome  future  article,  as  CHRONOLOGY, 
Marbles,  or  Parian  Chronicle ,  we  may  poffibly  have 
an  opportunity  of  refuming  the  fubjeft  with  additional 
information. 

ARUNDO,  the  Reed.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARUSINI  CAMPI  (erroneoufly  written  Tciura/tni 
by  Cluverius),  plains  in  Lucania,  famous  for  the  laft 
battle  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus.  That 
prince  being  at  Tarentum,  and  hearing  that  the  two 
new  confuls  Curius  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus 
had  divided  their  forces,  the  one  including  Lucania 
and  the  other  Samnium  ;  he  likewife  divided  a  chofen 
detachment  of  his  army  into  two  bodies,  marching 
with  his  Epirots  againfi  Dentatus,  in  hopes  of  furprif- 
ing  him  in  his  camp  near  Beneventum.  But  the  con- 
ful  having  notice  of  his  approach,  marched  out  of 
his  intrenchments  with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  legion¬ 
aries  to  meet  him,  repulfed  his  vanguard,  put  many 
of  the  Epirots  to  the  fword,  and  took  fome  of  their 
elephants.  Curius,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  march¬ 
ed  into  the  Arufian  fields,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  a 
plain,  which  was  wide  enough  for  his  troops,  but  too 
narrrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx  to  aCl  with  its  full  ef- 
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fed.  But  the  king's  eagernefs  to  try  his  ftrength  and  Arufpicea 
(kill  with  fo  renowned  a  commander,  (Emulated  him 
to  engage  at  that  great  difadvantage.  Upon  the  firft 
fignal  the  aCtion  began  ;  and  one  of  the  king’s  wings 
giving  way,  victory  feemed  to  incline  to  the  Romans. 

But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought  in  perfon  repul¬ 
fed  the  enemy  and  drove  them  to  their  intrenchments. 

This  advantage  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  ele¬ 
phants  5  a  circumftance  which  Curius  perceiving,  com¬ 
manded  a  body  of  referve,  which  he  had  polled  near 
the  camp,  to  advance  and  attack  thofe  animals  with 
burning  torches  5  which  frightened  and  annoyed  them 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  wheeled  About,  broke  into 
the  phalanx,  and  put  that  body  into  the  utmoft  difor- 
der.  The  Romans  taking  advantage  of  this  confufion, 
charged  with  fuch  fury  that  the  enemy  were  entirely 
broken  and  defeated.  Pyrrhus  retired  to  Tarentum, 
attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  leaving  the 
Romans  in  full  pofieffion  of  his  camp  •,  which  they  fo 
much  admired,  that  they  made  it  a  model  which  they 
followed  ever  after. 

ARUSPICES,  or  Haruspices,  in  Roman  anti¬ 
quity,  an  order  of  priefts  who  pretended  to  fortel  future 
events  by  infpedling  the  entrails  of  vidtims  killed  in  fa- 
crifice  ;  they  were  alfo  confulted  on  occafion  of  portents 
and  prodigies.  The  harufpices  were  always  chofen  from 
the  bed  families  ;  and  as  their  employment  was  of  the 
fame  nature  as  that  of  the  augurs,  they  were  as  much 
honoured.  Their  college,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other 
religious  orders,  had  its  particular  regifters  and  re¬ 
cords. 

ARX,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  town,  fort,  -or 
caftle,  for  defence  of  a  place. 

The  arx  in  ancient  Rome  was  a  diftindl  edifice  from 
the  capitol,  though  fome  have  confounded  the  two. 
According  to  Ryckius,  the  arx,  properly  fpeaking, 
was  a  place  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  Capitoline  mount, 
ftronger  and  better  fortified  than  the  reft,  with  towers 
and  pinnated  walls  :  in  which  was  alfo  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinas. 

Arx  alfo  denotes  a  confecrated  place  on  the  Palatine 
mount,  where  the  augurs  publicly  performed  their  of¬ 
fice.  Some  will  have  the  arx  to  have  been  the  augural 
temple  ■,  but  Varro  exprefsly  diftinguilhes  between  the 
two. 

Arx  was  particularly  ufed  for  a  public  place  in  Rome, 
fet  apart  for  the  operations  of  the  augurs.  In  which 
fenfe  arx  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  auguraculum  and  auguratorium ,  and  in  the  camp 
augtirale.  Out  of  this  arx  it  was  that  the  fecia/es ,  or 
heralds,  gathered  the  grafs  ufed  in  the  ceremony  of  ma¬ 
king  leagues  and  treaties. 

ARX  Britannica,  a  citadel  of  Batavia,  whofe  founda¬ 
tion  is  feen  at  low  water,  near  the  old  mouth  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  Rhine  :  fome  imagine  it  the  pharos  or  high  tower  of 
Caligula,  as  Suetonius  calls  it ;  a  monument  of  Caligu¬ 
la’s  fham  conqueft  of  Britain.  Others  that  it  was  built 
by  Drufus,  with  an  altar  afterwards  by  Claudius,  on  his 
expedition  into  Britain.  But  the  ufual  paffage  was  from 
Gefloriacum  }  and  Suetonius  exprefsly  fays,  Claudius 
palled  over  thence.  The  ancient  name  of  this  citadel, 
now  covered  by  the  fea,  is  nowhere  exprefled  :  Now 
commonly  called  t'Huis  Britten,  or  Bnttcnburg ;  that 
is,  Arx  Britmnica ;  but  from  what  authority  does  not 
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Arjte-  ARYTENOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  of  two 
noides  cartilages,  which,  together  with  others,  conftitute  the 
I)  head  of  the  larynx.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  fome  mufcles 
Ala‘  ,  of  the  larynx. 

ARYTHMUS,  in  Medicine,  the  want  of  a  juft 
modulation  in  the  pulfe.  It  is  oppofed  to  eurythmus,  a 
pulfe  modulated  agreeably  to  nature. 

ARZILLA,  a  very  ancient  maritime  town  of  A- 
frica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  about  five  leagues  from 
Tangiers.  It  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  Moors  and  Jews,  who  carry  on  no  trade. 
It  was  formerly  a  Roman  colony  ;  afterwards  fell  under 
the  government  of  the  Goths  and  was  next  taken  by 
the  Mahometans.  Alphonfo  of  Portugal,  furnamed 
the  African,  took  it  by  affault  in  1471,  and  brought 
away  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  After  that 
prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  befieged  it,  in  1508, 
with  100,000  men  ;  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  However,  at  length  the  Portuguefe  for- 
fook  it  of  their  own  accord.  W.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  La!. 


AS,  in  antiquity,  a  particular  weight,  confiding  of 
12  ounces  ;  being  the  fame  with  libra,  or  the  Roman 
pound.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  «<j, 
which  in  the  Doric  dialed!  is  ufed  for  m,  one,  q.  d. 
an  entire  thing ;  though  others  will  have  it  named  as 
quafi  as,  becaufe  made  of  brafs. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  which  was 
of  different  weights  and  different  matter  in  different 
ages  of  the  commonwealth.  Under  Numa  Pompilius, 
according  to  Eufebius,  the  Roman  money  was  either 
of  wood,  leather,  or  {hells.  In  the  time  of  Tullus 
Hoftilius,  it  was  of  brafs ;  and  called  as  libra,  libel/a, 
or  pondo,  becaufe  actually  weighing  a  pound  or  12 
ounces.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  years  after,  the  firft 
Punic  war  having  exbaufted  the  treafury,  they  reduced 
the  as  to  two  ounces.  In  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Han¬ 
nibal  prefling  very  hard  upon  them,  they  reduced  the 
as  to  half  its  weight,  viz.  to  one  ounce.  And,  laftly, 
by  the  Papirian  law,  they  took  away  half  an  ounce 
more,  and  confequently  reduced  the  as  to  the  diminu¬ 
tive  weight  of  half  an  ounce  :  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  it  continued  the  fame  during  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  even  to  the  reign  of  Vefpafian.  The  as, 
therefore,  was  of  four  different  weights  in  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Its  original  ftamp  was  that  of  a  {keep,  ox,  or 
fow  :  but  from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  had  on 
one  fide  a  Janus  with  two  faces,  and  on  the  reverfe  the 
roftrum  or  prow  of  a  (hip. 

As  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  integer  or  whole. 
Whence  the  Englilh  word  ace.  Thus  as  fignified  the 
whole  inheritance  ;  whence  hares  ex  ajfe,  the  heir  to 
the  whole  eftate. 

ASA,  king  of  Judah,  fucceeded  his  father  Abijam. 
He  pulled  down  the  altars  eredled  to  idols,  reftored  the 
worthip  of  the  true  God,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of 
Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  took  feveral  towns  from  the 
king  of  Ifrael.  He  died  917  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  and  was  fucceeded  bv  Jehofhaphat. 

Asa,  among  naturalifts.  The  writers  of  the  later 
ages  have  formed  this  word  afa  from  the  /afar  of  the 
ancients,  and  attributed  it  to  a  gum  very  different  from 
that  anciently  known  by  the  name  they  have  thus  cor¬ 
rupted. 

The  afa  of  the  ancients  was  an  odoriferous  and  fra- 
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grant  gum  ;  and  the  afa  of  the  after  ages  had  lo  little  Afa 
title  to  this  epithet,  that  they  diftinguitlied  :t  by  ontq  || 
exprefling  its  being  of  an  offenfive  or  (linking  fmell.  ~ 

The  Arabian  writers,  according  to  this  diftindlion,  _  ^  ; 

defcribe  two  kinds  of  afa,  the  one  (linking,  the  other 
aromatic  j  and  the  modern  Greeks  preferved  the  name 
afa,  or  /afar,  to  the  (linking  gum  the  Latins  called  by 
that  name,  but  added  a  diftindlive  epithet  to  exprefs 
its  fmell,  and  called  it fcardolafarum. 

Asa  or  Assa,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a  name  given 
to  two  very  different  Jubilances,  called  afa-dulcis  and 
afa  feet  id  a. 

ASA-Dulcis  is  the  fame  with  Benzoin. 

AsA-Fcetida  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant  growing  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.  See  Ferula. 

Botany  and  Materia  Medica  Index. 

ASAPH,  St,  a  city  in  Flintfhire,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee  ;  on  which  account  principally  it  deferves  notice, 
being  in  itfelf  but  a  poor  place.  As  a  bilhopric,  it  is- 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  about  the  year 
j6o,  by  Kentigern,  a  Scotfman,  bifhop  of  Glafgow. 

He  began  the  church  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elwy, 
whence  it  is  called  by  the  Wel(h  Land  Elvoy,  and  in 
Latin  E/wenfts.  Kentigern  returning  into  Scotland, 
left  a  holy  man  his  fucceffor,  St  Afaph.  Who  was  bis 
fucceffor  is  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  records  that  men¬ 
tion  it ;  and  it  feems  rather  probable  that  the  religi¬ 
ous  fettled  here  had  been  neceflitated  to  remove  to  fome 
more  peaceable  abode,  as  the  country  was  frequently 
the  feat  of  war  between  the  Englilh  and  the  Welfh. 

This  fee  was  formerly  a  very  wealthy  one  ;  but  its  re¬ 
venues  were  greatly  leffened  by  the  profufion  of  Bifhop 
Parfew,  who  alienated  much  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
this  bifhopric. 

This  dioccfe  doth  net  contain  any  one  whole  coun¬ 
ty  •,  but  confifts  of  part  of  Denbigh,  Flint  (where  its 
church  is),  Montgomery,  and  Merioneth  (hires,  and  a 
fmall  part  of  Shropfhire  •,  wherein  are  1 21  parifhes, 
and  13 1  churches  and  chapels,  mod  of  which  are  in 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  bifhop.  I  his  fee  hath 
but  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  that  of  St  Afaph,  which  is 
united  to  the  bifhopric,  for  the  better  maintenance 
thereof.  This  fee  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  1 87I. 

11s.  6d.  but  computed  to  be  worth  annually  1500I. 

The  tenth  of  the  clergy  comes  to  1 861.  19s*  6^d.  To 
this  cathedral  belong  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  archdeacon, 
chancellor,  &c. 

ASAPPES,  or  AzapF-S,  an  order  of  foldiers  in  the 
Turkiih  army,  whom  they  always  expofe  to  the  firft 
(hock  of  an  enemy  :  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  being 
thus  fatigued,  and  their  fwords  blunted,  the  fpahis  and 
janizaries  may  fall  on  and  find  an  eafy  conqueft.  1  he 
word'is  derived  from  the  Turkifh  faph,  which  fignifies 
rank,  from  whence  they  have  formed  afphaph,  “  to 
range  in  battle.”  The  afappes  are  faid  to  be  held  of 
fo  little  value,  that  they  frequently  ferve  as  bridges  for 
the  cavalry  to  pafi>  over  in  bad  road*,  3nd  as  fafeines  to 
fill  up  the  ditches  of  places  befieged.  They  travel  on 
foot,  and  have  no  pay  but  the  plunder  they  can  get 
from  the  enemy. 

ASAR-ADDON,  or  Esar-HadDoN,  the  fon  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  fucceeded  his  father  about  71 2  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Ni¬ 
neveh  and  Babylon.  He  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of 
Syria  j  fent  a  colony  to  Samaria  ;  and  Iris  generals  took 
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^fa_.na  King  Manafles,  and  carried  him  loaded  with  chains  to 
Y]'na  Babylon.  Afar- Addon  died  after  a  reign  of  12  years. 
Atbeftos.  ASARINA.  See  Chelone. 

— “”v - “*  ASAROTA,  js,  from  and  I/weep,  a 

kind  of  painted  pavements  in  ufe  before  the  invention  of 
mofaic  work.  The  mofl  celebrated  was  that  at  Perga- 
mus,  painted  by  Sefus,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
crumbs,  as  if  the  door  had  not  been  fwept  after  dinner, 
whence,  according  to  Pliny,  the  denomination.  Per- 
rault  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  a  black  kind  of  pave¬ 
ments  of  a  fpor.gy  matter. 

ASARUM,  Asarabacca.  See  Botany  Index. 

ASBAMEA,  a  fountain  of  Cappadocia,  near  Ty- 
ana,  facred  to  Jupiter,  and  to  an  oath.  Though  this 
fountain  bubbled  up,  as  in  a  Rate  of  boiling,  yet  its 
water  was  cold,  and  never  ran  over,  but  fell  back 
again  :  (Philoftratus,  Ammian). 

ASBESTOS,  a  native  foffil  Rone,  which  may  be 
fplit  into  threads  and  filaments,  from  one  inch  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet  fomewhat  flex¬ 
ible,  filky,  and  of  a  grayifli  colour,  not  unlike  talc  of 
Venice.  It  is  almoR  infipid  to  the  tafle,  infoluble  in 
water,  and  poffeffes  the  wonderful  property  of  remain¬ 
ing  unconfumed  in  the  fire,  which  only  whitens  it. 

The  induflry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of 
working  this  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers  ma¬ 
nufactures,  chiefly  cloth  and  paper.  The  manufacture 
is  undoubtedly  difficult  enough.  Pliny  calls  the  albef- 
tos  inventu  rarum,  texiu  difficillimum.  Wormius  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  method  of  making  cloth  of  afbeflos  is 
now  entirely  unknown.  And  indeed  one  would  fierce¬ 
ly  imagine  the  thing  practicable,  without  the  mixture 
of  fome  other  pliant  matter,  as  wool,  hemp,  or  flax, 
along  with  the  afbeflos,  the  filaments  of  this  latter  ap¬ 
pearing  too  coarfe  and  brittle  to  make  any  tolerable 
fine  work.  However  this  be,  Bart.  Porta  allures  us, 
that  in  his  time  the  fpinning  of  albefios  was  a  thing 
known  to  every  body  at  Venice.  Sig.  Caftagnatta,  fuper- 
‘  intendant  of  fome  mines  in  Italy,  is  laid  to  have  car¬ 
ried  the  manufacture  to  fuch  perfection,  that  his  afbeflos 
was  foft  and  traCtable,  much  refembling  lamb  Ikin  dref- 
fed  white  :  he  could  thicken  and  thin  it  at  pleafure,  and 
thus  either  make  it  into  a  very  white  Ikin  or  a  very 
white  paper. 

This  kind  of  linen  cloth  was  chiefly  efleemed  by  the 
ancients;  though  then  better  known  and  more  com¬ 
mon  than  among  us,  being  held  equally  precious  with 
the  richefl  pearls  :  nor  is  it  now  of  mean  value,  even 
in  the  country  where  it  is  mofl  generally  made,  a  China 
cover  (i.  e.  a  piece  of  23  inches  and  three-quarters 
long)  being  worth  80  tale,  i.  e.  36I.  13s.  qd.  Pliny 
fays,  he  himfelf  had  feen  napkins  thereof,  which,  being 
taken  foul  from  the  table  after  a  feafl,  were  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  by  that  means  were  better  fcoured 
than  if  they  had  been  waflied  in  water,  &c.  But  its 
principal  ufe,  according  to  Pliny,  was  for  the  making 
of  fliroud',  for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap  up  the  corpfe, 
fo  that  the  alhes  might  be  diflinCt  from  that  of  thofe 
of  the  wood,  &c.  whereof  the  funeral  pile  was  com- 
pofed  :  and  the  princes  of  Tartary,  according  to  the 
accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Rill  ufe  it 
at  this  day  in  burning  their  dead.  Some  of  the  an¬ 
cients  are  faid  to  have  made  themfelves  clothes  of  it, 
particularly  the  Brachmans  among  the  Indians.  The 
wicks  for  their  perpetual  lamps,  according  to  Dr  Lif- 
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ter,  were  alfo  made  of  it :  fome  to  this  day  ufe  it  for  the  Afbeflos 
wicks  of  fuch  lamps  as  they  would  not  have  any  trouble  || 
with  ;  becaufe  the  afbeflos  never  wafling,  there  is  no  Afcendant. 
occafion  for  fliifting  the  wick.  Septalla,  canon  of  Mi-  '  ' 

lan,  had  thread,  ropes,  nets,  and  paper  made  of  the  af¬ 
beflos.  A  handkerchief  or  pattern  of  the  linen  was  long 
fince  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  foot  long  and 
half  a  foot  broad.  This  gave  two  proofs  of  its  refilling 
fire  ;  though,  in  both  experiments,  it  loft  above  three 
drachms  of  its  weight.  When  taken  out  red  hot,  it  did 
not  burn  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  which  it  was  laid, 

Mr  Villette  pretends  that  his  large  burning  concave 
ufually  vitrifies  the  albeftos. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  incombuftible  paper 
and  cloth  is  thus  defcribed  by  Ciampini :  The  Hone  is 
laid  to  foak  in  warm  water;  then  opened  and  divided 
by  the  hands,  that  the  earthy  matter  may  be  waflied 
out.  The  ablution  being  feveral  limes  repeated,  the 
flaxlike  filaments  are  collected  and  dried  ;  and  they  are 
mofl  conveniently  fpun  with  an  addition  of  flax.  Two 
or  three  filaments  of  the  afbeflos  are  eafily  twilled  along 
with  the  flaxen  thread,  if  the  operator’s  fingers  are  kept 
oiled.  The  cloth  alfo,  when  vToven,  is  btft  preferved 
by  oil  from  breaking  or  wafting.  On  expofure  to  the 
fire,  the  flax  and  the  oil  burn  out,  and  the  cloth  remains 
pure  and  white.  Probably  from  the  diflipation  of  fome 
extraneous  matter  of  this  kind  proceeded  the  diminution 
of  weight  in  the  handkerchief  juft  recited  ;  for  pure  af¬ 
beflos  leaves  nothing.  The  Ihorter  filaments  which  fe- 
parate  in  walking  the  Hone  may  be  made  into  paper  in 
the  common  maner. 

The  afbeflos  is  found  in  Crete  and  Cyprus  ;  in  Tar¬ 
tary  ;  at  Namur  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  in  Thuringia 
among  the  mines  ;  in  the  old  Noricum  ;  in  Egypt;  in 
the  mountains  of  Arcadia ;  at  Puteoli ;  in  the  ifland 
of  Corfica  ;  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  in  Wales  ;  in 
Aberdeenlhire  in  Scotland;  at  Montauban  in  France; 
and  in  Siberia. 

ASCALON,  an  ancient  city,  and  one  of  the  five 
fatrapies  or  principalities  of  the  Philiftines  ;  fituated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  43  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
Jerufalem  (Antonine),  between  Azotus  to  the  north 
and  Gaza  to  the  fouth.  The  birthplace  of  Herod  the 
Great,  hence  furnamed  Afcalonita  (Stephanus).  Fa¬ 
mous  for  its  fcallions,  which  take  name  from  this  town 
(Strabo,  Pliny).  Now  Scalona.  E.  Long.  34.  30. 

N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

ASCANIUS,  the  fon  of  Aineas  and  Creufa,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Latins,  and  de¬ 
feated  Mezentius  king  of  the  Tufcnns,  who  had  refufed 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  At  length  he  founded 
Alba  Longa;  and  died  about  1139  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 

ASCARIS.  See  Hei.minthot.ogy  Index. 

ASCENDANT,  in  Afrology ,  denotes  the  horofeope, 
or  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  rifes  upon  the  ho¬ 
rizon  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  any  one.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  perfon’s  life  and  for¬ 
tune,  by  giving  him  a  bent  and  propenfity  to  one  thing 
more  than  another. 

In  the  celeftial  theme,  this  is  alfo  called  the  frjl 
lioufe ,  the  angle  of  the  Eajl  or  Oriental  angle,  and  the 
fgnificator  of  life.  Such  a  planet  ruled  in  his  afcendant:  ' 

Jupiter  was  in  his  afcendant ,  &c.  Hence  the  word  is 
alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  a  certain  fuperiority 

which 
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Xfcendants  which  one  man  has  over  another,  from  fome  unknown 
II  caufe. 

^fland°n  ASCENDANTS,  in  Law,  are  oppofed  to  defcend- 
■  ‘  ~ '  ,  ants  in  luccetfion  ;  i.  e,  when  a  father  fucceeds  bis  fan, 

or  an  uncle  his  nephew,  &c.  heritage  is  faid  to  afcend, 
or  go  to  afcendants. 

ASCENDING,  in  Agronomy,  is  faid  of  fuch  liars 
as  are  riling  above  the  horizon  in  any  parallel  of  the 
equator. 

ASCENDING  Latitude ,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  when 
going  towards  the  north  pole. 

ASCENDING  Node,  is  that  point  of  a  planet’s  orbit, 
■wherein  it  paffes  the  ecliptic,  to  proceed  northward. 
This  is  otherwife  called  the  northern  node,  and  repre- 
fented  by  this  character  £3  . 

ASCENDING  VeJJels,  in  Anatomy,  thofe  which  carry 
the  blood  upwards  ;  as  the  aorta  afcendens.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

ASCENSION,  in  Agronomy,  is  either  right  or  ob¬ 
lique.  Right  afcenfion  of  the  fun,  or  a  liar,  is  that  de¬ 
gree  of  the  equinoctial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  rifes  with  the  fun  or  liar  in  aright  fphere. 
Oblique  afcenfion  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  firft  point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the 
equator  which  rifes  together  with  a  liar  in  an  oblique 
Iphere. 

ASCENSION  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chrillian  church, 
held  ten  days  before  Whitfuntide,  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour’s  afcenfion  into  heaven  after  his  refurreftion. 

ASCENSION  ljland,  a  barren  illand  on  the  coalt  of 
Africa,  lying  in  W.  Long.  140  22'  31".  S.  Lat.  70  56'. 
The  following  account  is  given  of  it  by  Mr  Forfter. 
u  This  illand  was  firft  difcovered  in  13CI,  by  Joao  de 
Nova  Galego,  a  Portuguefe  navigator,  who  named  it 
.Ilha  de  Nojfa  Senhora  de  Cznceipao.  The  fame  admiral 
on  his  return  to  Portugal  in  1502,  difcovered  the  illand 
of  St  Helena,  which  obtained  that  name  from  the  day 
of  the  difcovery.  Afcenfion  was  feen  a  fecond  time 
by  Alfunfo  d’ Albuquerque  on  his  voyage  to  India  in 
1503,  and  then  received  the  name  it  now  bears;  but 
was  already  at  that  time  in  the  lame  defolate  condition 
as  at  prefent.  We  fent  feveral  parties  on  fhore,  who 
palled  the  night  on  the  watch  for  turtles,  which  came 
to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  fandy  Ihores.  The  drearinefs 
of  this  illand  lurpaffed  all  the  horrors  of  Eafter  illand 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  even  without  the  aftiftance  of 
fnow.  It  was  a  ruinous  heap  of  rocks,  many  of  which, 
as  far  as  we  could  difcern  from  the  Ihip,  feemed  to  be 
totally  changed  by  the  fire  of  a  volcano.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  illand  rifes  a  broad  white  mountain  of 
great  height,  on  which  we  difcerned  fome  verdure  by 
the  help  of  our  glaffes,  from  whence  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Green  Mountain. 

“  We  landed  early  in  the  morning  among  fome 
rocks,  the  furf  being  always  immenfely  high  on  the 
great  beach  ;  which  confifts  of  minute  fhell-fand,  chiefly 
•F  a  fnowy  white,  very  deep,  dry,  and  intolerable  to 
the  eyes  when  the  fun  Ihines.  We  afcended  among 
heaps  of  black  cavernous  ftone,  which  perfe&ly  re- 
fembles  the  moft  common  lavas  of  Vefuvius  and  Ice¬ 
land,  and  of  which  the  broken  pieces  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  accumulated  by  art.  The  lava  currents  cool¬ 
ing  very  fuddenly,  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  produce 
fuch  an  effedl.  Having  afcended  about  I  2  or  15  yards 
perpendicular,  we  found  ourfelves  on  a  great  level  plain 
Vox..  II.  Part  II. 
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of  fix  or  eight  miles  in  circuit ;  in  the  different  comers 
of  which  we  obferved  a  large  hill  of  an  exadt  conical 
(hape,  and  of  a  reddilb  colour,  Handing  perfectly  infu- 
lated.  Part  of  the  plain  between  thefe  conic  hills  was 
covered  with  great  numbers  of  fmaller  hillocks,  confift- 
ing  of  the  fame  wild  and  ragged  lava  as  that  near  the 
fea,  and  ringing  like  glafs  when  two  pieces  are  knock¬ 
ed  together.  The  ground  between-  the  heaps  of  lava 
was  covered  with  a  black  earth,  on  which  we  walked 
very  firmly  ;  but  when  thefe  heaps  did  not  appear,  the 
whole  was  a  red  earth,  which  was  fo  loofe,  and  in  fuch 
dry  minute  particles,  that  the  wind  raifed  clouds  of 
dull  upon  it.  The  conic  hills  confifted  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fort  of  lava,  which  was  red,  foft,  and  crumbling 
into  earth.  One  of  thefe  hills  Hands  diredlly  in  front 
of  the  bay,  and  has  a  wooden  crofs  on  its  fummit,  from 
■whence  the  bay  is  faid  to  take  its  name.  Its  fides  are 
very  fteep,  but  a  path  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long  winds  round  it  to  the  fummit.  After  examining 
this  remarkable  country  a  little  longer,  we  concluded, 
with  a  great  degree  of  probability  on  our  fide,  That  the 
plain  on  which  we  Hood  was  once  the  crater  or  feat  of 
a  volcano,  by  the  accumulation  of  whofe  cinders  and 
pumice  Hones  the  conic  hills  had  been  gradually  form¬ 
ed  :  that  the  currents  of  lava  which  we  now  faw  divid¬ 
ed  into  many  heaps,  had  perhaps  been  gradually  bu¬ 
ried  in  frelh  cinders  and  allies  ;  and  the  waters  coming 
down  from  the  interior  mountain  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
had  fmootbened  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  filled  up 
by  degrees  the  cavity  of  the  crater.  The  rocky  black 
lava  was  the  refidence  of  numberlefs  men-of-war  birds 
and  boobies,  which  fat  on  their  eggs,  and  fuffered  us 
to  come  clofe  to  them. 

“  About  eight  in  the  evening,  it  being  then  quite 
dark,  a  fmall  veffel  came  into  the  bay,  and  anchored 
directly  within  us.  Captain  Cook  having  hailed  her 
repeatedly,  received  in  anfwer  that  Ihe  was  the  Lucre- 
tia,  a  New  York  Hoop,  which  had  been  at  Sierra  Leon, 
and  was  now  come  to  catch  turtles,  in  order  to  fell 
them  at  the  windward  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  A 
lieutenant  was  fent  on  board,  who  learned  from  the 
mailer,  that  he  had  taken  our  Ihip  to  be  a  French  In- 
diaman,  and  was  very  defirous  of  trading  with  Englilh 
India  Ihips,  in  which  he  was  difappointed  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  regulations.  He  dined  with  our  officers  the 
next  day,  but  on  the  3 ill  at  day-break  left  the  illand. 
On  the  30th  in  the  morning,  we  landed  a  fecond  time  ; 
and,  crofting  the  plain,  arrived  at  a  prodigious  lava 
current,  interfered  by  many  channels  from  fix  to  tight 
yards  deep,  which  bore  ftrong  marks  of  being  worn 
by  vaft  torrents  of  water,  but  were  at  prefent  perfectly 
dry,  the  fun  being  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  In 
thefe  gullies  we  found  a  fmall  quantity  of  foil  confifting 
of  a  black  volcanic  earth,  mixed  with  fome  whitilh 
particles  gritty  to  the  touch.  Here  we  faw  fome  fmall 
bunches  of  purflane,  and  a  fpecies  of  grafs  ( pamcum 
fanguineum)  which  found  fufficient  nutriment  in  the 
dry  foil.  Having  at  lad,  with  great  fatigue,  climbed 
over  this  extenfive  and  tremendous  current  of  lava, 
which  was  much  more  folid  than  the  heaps  nearer  to 
the  fea,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountain, 
which  even  from  the  Ihip’s  place  in  the  bay  we  had 
plainly  diftinguilhed  to  be  of  a  different  nature  from  all 
the  reft  of  the  country.  Thofe  parts  of  the  lav  which 
furrounded  it  were  covered  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
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Afeenfion  of  purllane,  and  a  new  kind  of  fern,  lonchites  Adfcen- 
Ifland  fionis ,  where  feveral  flocks  of  wild  goats  were  feed- 
II  ing.  The  great  mountain  is  divided  in  its  extremities, 

i  A^ceilt:-  .  'Dy  various  clefts,  into  feveral  bodies  j  but  in  the  centre 
they  all  run  together,  and  form  one  broad  mafs  of 
great  height.  The  whole  appears  to  contill  of  a  grit¬ 
ty  tophaceous  limeftone,  which  has  never  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  volcano,  but  probably  exifted  prior  to 
its  eruption  }  its  fides  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  grafs, 
peculiar  to  the  ifland,  which  Linnaeus  has  named  arif- 
tida  Adfcenfonis .  We  likewife  oblerved  feveral  flocks 
of  goats  feeding  on  it  ;  but  they  were  all  exceflively 
fhy,  and  ran  with  furprifing  velocity  along  tremendous 
precipices,  where  it  was  impofiible  to  follow  them. 
The  matter  of  the  New  York  (loop  acquainted  us,  that 
there  is  a  fpring  of  water  on  one  part  of  this  mountain, 
which -falls  down  a  great  precipice,  and  is  afterwards 
abforded  in  the  fand.  I  am  alrnoft  perfuaded,  that, 
■with  a  little  trouble,  Afcenfion  might  Ihortly  be  made 
fit  for  the  refidence  of  man.  The  introduction  of 
furze  ( u/ex  Europccusf  and  of  a  few  other  plants 
which  thrive  heft  in  a  parched  foil,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  rats  or  goats,  would  foon  have  the 
fame  effeCt  as  at  St  Helena.  The  moifture  attracted 
from  the  atmofphere  by  the  high  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  would  then  no  longer  be  evapora¬ 
ted  by  the  violent  aCtion  of  the  fun,  but  colleCt  into 
rivulets,  and  gradually  fupply  the  whole  ifland.  A 
fod  of  grafles  would  everywhere  cover  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  annually  increafe  the  ftratum  of 
mould,  till  it  could  be  planted  with  more  ufeful  vege¬ 
tables. 

“  We  returned  gradually  to  Crofs  Bay,  in  the  heat 
of  noon,  over  the  plain  ;  having  a  fpace  of  more  than 
five  miles  to  traverfe,  where  the  fun  burnt  and  blifter- 
ed  our  faces  and  necks,  and  heated  the  foil  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  our  feet  were  likewife  extremely  fore. 
About  three  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the  water’s  fide  j 
and  after  bathing  in  a  fmall  cove  among  a  few  rocks, 
we  made  a  fignal  for  a  boat,  and  were  taken  on 
board.  The  next  forenoon  we  made  another  fmall 
excurfion,  in  company  with  Captain  Cook,  towards 
the  Green  Mountain  ;  but  we  were  all  of  us  fo  much 
fatigued,  that  we  could  not  reach  it.  We  made  no 
new  obfervations  in  the  courfe  of  this  day,  the  nature 
of  the  ifland  being  dreary  beyond  defcription  in  its  out- 
Ikirts.” 

ASCENSIONAL  difference,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  right  and  oblique  afcenfion  of  the  fame  point 
to  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 

ASCENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  motion 
of  a  body  upwards,  or  the  continual  recefs  of  a  body 
fVom  the  earth.  The  Peripatetics  attribute  the  fpon- 
taneous  afcent  of  bodies  to  a  principle  of  levity  inhe¬ 
rent  in  them.  The  moderns  deny  any  fuch  thing  as 
fpontaneous  levity  ;  and  (how,  that  whatever  afcends, 
does  it  in  virtue  of  fome  external  impulfe  or  extrufion! 
Thus  it  is  that  fmoke  and  other  rare  bodies  afcend  in 
the  atmofphere  ;  and  oil,  light  woods,  &c.  in  water  j 
not  by  any  internal  principle  of  levity,  but  by  the  fu- 
perior  gravity  or  tendency  downwards  of  the  parts  of 
the  medium  wherein  they  are.  The  afcent  of  light  bo¬ 
dies  in  heavy  mediums  is  produced  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  afcent  of  the  lighter  fcale  of  a  balance.  It 
is  noi.  that  fuch  fcale  has  an  internal  principle  whereby 
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it  immediately  tends  upwards  ;  but  it  is  impelled  up¬ 
wards  by  the  preponderancy  of  the  other  fcale  ;  the 
excefs  of  the  weight  of  the  one  having  the  fame  effeCt, 
by  augmenting  its  impetus  downwards,  as  fo  much 
real  levity  in  the  other ;  by  reafon  the  tendencies  mu¬ 
tually  oppofe  each  other,  and  that  action  and  reaCtion 
are  always  equal. 

ASCENT  of  Bodies  on  Inclined  P lanes,  the  reader  will 
find  explained  under  Mechanics  ;  Afcent  of  Fluids, 
under  Hydrostatics  j  and  Afcent  of  Vapours  under  the 
article  EVAPORATION. 

ASCESIS,  properly  denotes  exercife  of  the  body. 
It  is  formed  from  the  verb  tcnctiv,  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  fpeaking  of  the  fports  and  combats  of  the  ath- 
letse. 

Ascesis  is  alfo  ufed  by  philofophers,  to  denote  an 
exercife  conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  virtue.  This  is  particularly  denomi¬ 
nated  the  philofophical  afcefis,  becaufe  praCtifed  chiefly 
by  philofophers,  who  make  a  more  peculiar  profeflion 
of  improving  themfelves  in  virtue  5  on  the  model 
whereof  the  ancient  Chriftians  introduced  a  religious 
afcefis, 

ASCETERIUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  a  monaftery,  or  place  fet  apart  for 
the  exercife  of  virtue  and  religion.  The  word  is 
formed  from  afcefis  “  exercife  j”  or  afcetra,  “  one 
who  performs  exercife.”  Originally  it  Signified  a  place 
where  the  athletas  or  gladiators  performed  their  exer- 
cifes. 

ASCETIC,  an  ancient  appellation  given  to  fuch 
perfons  as,  in  the  primitive  times,  devoted  themfelves 
more  immediately  to  the  exercifes  of  piety  and  virtue, 
in  a  retired  life  ;  and  particularly  to  prayer,  abfti- 
nence,  and  mortification.  The  word  is  derived  from 
amiitt,  exerceo,  “  I  exercife.”  Afterwards,  when  the 
monks  came  in  fadiion,  this  title  was  beftowed  upon 
them  j  efpecially  upon  fuch  of  them  as  lived  in  foli- 
tude. 

Ascetic  is  alfo  a  title  of  feveral  books  of  fpiritual 
exercife. — As,  the  Afcetics,  or  devout  exercifes  of  St 
Bafil,  archbifhop  of  Casfarea  in  Cappadocia. 

We  alfo  fay  the  afcetic  life,  meaning  the  exercife  of 
prayer,  meditation,  and  mortification. 

ASCHALTENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  feated 
on  the  river  Maine,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  territory  of  the  eleCtor  of  Mentz,  who  has  a  pa¬ 
lace  there.  It  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  took  up  his  quarters  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  E.  Long.  9.  35. 
N.  Lat.  50.  14. 

ASCH  AM,  Roger,  an  Englishman  of  confiderable 
learning  in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Kirby 
Wilke,  a  village  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Northallerton. 
John  Afcham,  his  father,  was  houfe-fteward  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Scroop,  and  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  was  con¬ 
nected  with  feveral  refpeCtable  families.  A  fliort  time 
before  his  death,  Sir  Anthony  Winfield,  having  con¬ 
ceived  a  predileClion  for  his  third  fon  Roger,  took  him 
into  his  family,  and  extended  his  bounty  fo  far  as  to 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  private  education  along 
with  his  own  fons.  Under  a  domeftic  tutor,  he  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  in  claflical  learning,  and  early  difco- 
vered  a  great  partiality  for  reading.  The  fuperiority 
of  genius  and  docility  of  temper  which  he  conflantly 
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Afcham.  difplayed,  induced  his  patron  to  fend  him  to  St  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  X 530. 

The  revival  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  at  the 
period  Afcham  entered  upon  his  Rudies,  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclination.  A  de¬ 
fire  of  excelling  uniformly  influenced  his  conduct,  and 
adopting  the  maxim,  ^ui  docet ,  difcit,  he  began  to 
teach  boys  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  language,  as 
foon  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  elementary  parts 
himfelf.  His  plan  was  approved  by  Pember ;  and  un¬ 
der  the  direftion  of  this  valuable  friend,  he  foon  became 
acquainted  with  the  belt  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  But 
he  took  particular  delight  in  reading  Cicero  and  Cse- 
far ;  and  upon  them  he  formed  the  elegance  of  his  La¬ 
tin  ft y le,  which  proved  fo  honourable  and  fo  advanta¬ 
geous  in  the  after  part  of  his  life. 

Afcham  took  his  fir  ft  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  1 8th  year  of  his  life,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  the 
college  about  a  month  afterwards.  The  favourable  dif- 
pofition,  however,  which  he  manifefted  towards  the  re¬ 
formed  religion,  was  no  fmall  obftacle  in  the  way  of  his 
preferment.  He  was  elefted  matter  of  arts  in  the  year 
1537,  the  21ft  of  his  age  ;  and  about  this  period  he  be¬ 
gan  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  tutor. 

His  reputation  for  Greek  learning  foon  brought  him 
many  pupils  ;  and  thefe  were  fo  w'ell  inftrufted,  that 
feveral  of  them  afterwards  arofe  to  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence.  Of  thefe,  William  Grindall  was  one  of  the 
mod  diftinguifhed,  who  obtained  the  Ration  of  matter 
of  languages  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Sir  John  Cheke.  It  appears  uncertain 
■why  Afcham  himfelf  was  not  appointed  to  that  honour¬ 
able  Ration,  but  his  partiality  for  the  univerfity  feems, 
from  a  hint  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  have  been  the 
caufe.  At  that  period  there  was  no  particular  chair 
appropriated  to  the  Greek  language  ;  but  Afcham  was 
appointed  by  the  univerfity  to  read  lectures  upon  that 
language  in  the  fchools.  A  difpute  arofe  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  at  that  time  about  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  which  Afcham  firfi  oppofed  the 
method  obferved  by  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  ;  but,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  he  adopt¬ 
ed  that  method,  which  has  ever  fince  been  praftifed  in 
the  Englifli  fchools.  Both  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  his  hand-writing,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
his  Latin,  he  was  employed  to  write  the  public  letters 
of  the  univerfity. 

By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Pember,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  ftudy  of  inttrumental  mufic,  and  there¬ 
by  enlivened  his  leifure  hours,  and  prepared  his  mind 
for  renewed  exertion.  In  his  Rudy  he  alfo  amufed 
himfelf  with  embellifhing  the  pages  of  his  manufcripts 
with  beautiful  draughts  ;  and  in  the  field  he  joined  in 
the  diverfion  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  learned  Af¬ 
cham  did  not  deem  his  labour  improperly  beflowed 
in  writing  a  book  entitled  Toxophilus ,  in  that  age 
when  the  praftice  of  fire-arms  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  bow  was  of  more  importance  than 
for  mere  amufement.  This  work  was  ufeful  at  fhat 
time  for  introducing  into  the  Englilh  language,  a 
more  natural,  eafv,  and  truly  Englifli  diftion,  than 
was  formerly  in  ufe  ;  and  it  alfo  abounds  with  many 
beautiful  allufions  and  curious  fragments  of  Englifh 
hifiory.  Afcham  candidly  acknowledges,  that  being 
anxious  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  which  was  then  the 
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great  republic  of  letters,  and  particularly  of  Grecian  li-  Afcham, 
terature,  he  wilhed,  by  dedicating  his  book  to  the  king,  — y— — 
to  obtain  a  penfion,  to  enable  him  to  make  that  tour. 

It  reflefts  fome  lufire  on  the  benevolence  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  that  in  the  year  1544,  he  fettled  upon  him  an 
annual  penfion  of  iol.  which  Dr  Johnfon,  confidering 
the  circumflance  of  the  times,  efiimates  at  the  value  of 
xool.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry,  this  penfion  was  for 
fome  time  difeontinued,  but  was  again  renewed  by 
Edward  VI.  and  doubled  by  Queen  Mary.  In  the 
fame  year  alfo,  Afcham  obtained  the  appointment  of 
orator  to  the  univerfity,  an  office  which  he  retained 
with  great  reputation,  during  the  period  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  univerfity. 

For  fome  years  he  received  an  annual  gratuity  from 
Lee,  archbifiiop  of  York,  but  to  what  amount  is  not 
recorded  j  and,  in  1548,  upon  the  death  of  his  pupil 
Grindall,  preceptor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  his  pupils 
and  writings  had  acquired  him  fuch  celebrity,  that  he 
was  appointed  to  direft  the  Rudies  of  that  princefs.  He 
fuccefsfully  acquitted  himfelf  in  that  honourable  charge  ; 
but  two  years  after,  from  fome  unknown  caufe  of  dif- 
fatisfaftion,  he  returned  to  the  univerfity,  having  taken 
an  abrupt  leave  of  the  princefs.  This  part  of  his  con- 
duft  did  not  leflen  him  in  the  efieem  of  Elizabeth  ; 
for  in  the  fame  year,  ffie  recalled  him  to  court,  and 
appointed  him  fecretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morifine,  anv 
baflador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  his  way  to  Lon¬ 
don,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whom  he  found 
in  her  chamber,  reading  Plato’s  Phaedo,  in  Greek, 

“  and  that,”  fays  he,  “  with  as  much  delight  as  fome 
gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace 
while  the  duke  and  duchefs,  and  the  refl  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  w'ere  hunting  in  the  park. 

In  the  character  of  fecretary  to  Sir  Richard,  befides 
aiding  him  in  the  management  of  his  public  affairs,  he 
alfo  conduced  his  private  Rudies.  During  the  mornings 
of  four  days  in  the  week,  he  read  with  him  a  portion 
of  Herodotus  or  Demofihenes  ;  and,  in  the  evenings, 
fome  pages  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides;  and,  on  the 
other  mornings,  he  wrote  .the  letters  of  public  bufinefs; 
and,  on  the  evenings,  he  either  wrote  his  own  private 
letters,  or  continued  his  diary  and  remarks.  While 
Afcham  was  on  his  travels,  he  made  a  Riort  excurfion 
to  Italy  ;  but  was  much  difguRed  with  the  manners  of 
the  people,  efpecially  of  the  Venetians.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  from  that  tour,  he  favoured  the  world  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  traft,  entitled  “  A  Report  and  Difcourfe  of  the  Af¬ 
fairs  and  State  of  Germany,”  &c. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Morifine  was  re¬ 
called,  and  Afcham  returned  to  the  univerfity.  But 
through  the  interefi  of  BiRiop  Gardiner,  the  fortune 
of  Afcham  foon  took  a  favourable  turn,  who  although 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  Proteflant,  obtained  him  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Latin  fecretary  to  the  queen,  with  liberty  to  re¬ 
tain  his  univerfity  emoluments,  and  the  additional  fa- 
lary  of  10).  a  year.  The  prudence  of  Afcham  enabled 
him  to  aft  a  refpeftable  part,  both  under  the  intolerant 
reign  of  Mary,  and  alfo  in  the  mofl  perilous  filuations 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  readintfs  and 
elegance  of  his  Latin  Ryle,  rendered  him  a  ufeful  mem¬ 
ber  at  court.  He  is  reported  to  have  written,  during 
the  courfe  of  three  days,  47  letters  to  perfons  in  the 
higheR  ranks  of  life. 

When  the  crown  patted  to  a  Proteflant  prince,  it 
4X2  made 
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Afcham  made  little  alteration  in  the  condition  of  Afcham,  who 
R  ftill  retained  his  ftation.  He  fpent  feveral  hours  every 
Afcites.  (jay  jn  reading  the  learned  languages  with  the  queen  ; 
and  her  proficiency  was  equal  to  his  labours,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected,  that  his  rewards  would  have 
been  more  ample  than  20I.  per  annum,  together  with 
the  prebend  of  Weft  wang.  Some  have  alleged,  that  the 
queen  kept  him  poor,  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  he  was  ad- 
ftided  to  cock-fighting,  and  in  other  refpeds  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  but  the  defeats  in  his  character  ftiould  not  have 
deprived  him  of  the  rewards  due  to  adual  fervices. 

In  confequence  of  a  converlation  which  took  place 
in  the  apartment  of  Secretary  Cecil,  upon  the  fubjed 
of  education,  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  w  ho  was  prefent, 
requefted  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  general  fubjed 
of  education.  This  work  is  entitled  “  The  School- 
mafterj”  and  while  it  difplays  the  humanity  of  the 
author,  contains  many  excellent  inftrudions  to  the 
teachers  of  youth.  This  treatife  was  publilhed  by  his 
widow  after  his  death.  By  too  clofe  application  to 
compofing  a  poem,  which  he  intended  to  prefent  to 
the  queen  on  the  new  year’s  day  of  1569,  he  was  fei- 
zed  with  an  illnefs,  which  proved  fatal,  and  he  died 
in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1568.  His  death  was  univerfally  lamented,  and  the 
queen  expreffed  her  regret,  by  faying,  that,  “  (he 
W’ould  rather  have  loft  io.oool.  than  her  tutor  Af- 
eham.”  His  epiftles,  which  are  valuable,  both  on 
account  of  their  ftyle  and  hiftorical  information,  were 
publilhed  after  his  death,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen  ; 
and  his  other  works  have  fince  been  colleded  into  one 
volume  by  Bennet.  • 

Roger  Afcham  appears  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  kind  to  his  friends,  and  grateful  to 
his  benefactors.  Although  he  was  firm  in  his  adhe¬ 
rence  to  his  religious  opinions,  yet  his  zeal  did  not 
carry  him  to  excefs  in  oppofing  thofe  of  other  men. 
His  talents  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  fcholar  were  very 
confiderable,  and  he  deferved  more  ample  returns  for 
his  fervices  than  were  conferred  upon  him  by  thofe 
who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  labours  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  folid  learning  and  corred  tafte.  ( Gen.  Biogl)' 

ASCIBURGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Tacitus,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  50  citadels 
built  on  the  Rhine;  who  adds,  lome  imagined  it  was 
built  by  Ulyffes.  Here  was  a  Roman  camp  and  a  gar- 
rifon.  To  its  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  an- 
fwers  a  fmall  hamlet,  now  called  AJburg  not  far  from 
Meurs,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

ASCIDIA.  See  Helminthology  Index. 

ASCII,  among  Geographers ,  an  appellation  given 
to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  have  no  lhadow  :  Such  are  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  when  the  fun  is  vertical 
to  them. 

ASCITAL,  (from  uex.cg,.  a  bag  or  bottle),  in  anti- 
quity,  a  fed  or  branch  of  IVTontanifts,  who  appeared  in 
the  fecond  century.  They  were  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  introduced  a  kind  of  Bacchanals  into  their  affem- 
blies,  who  -danced  round  a  bag  or  Ikin  blowed  up : 
faying,  they  were  thofe  new  bottles  filled  with  new 
wine  whereof  our  Saviour  makes  mention,  Matth.  ix. 
27.— They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Afcodrogitce. 

ASCI  I  ES,  in  Medicine,  the  dropfy  of  the  abdomen. 
See  Medicine  Index. 
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ASCLEPIA,  a  feftival  of  AtLfculapius  the  god  of  Afclepi* 
phyfic,  obferved  particularly  at  Epidaurus,  where  it  || 
w'as  attended  with  a  conteft  between  the  poets  and  Afculum 
muficians,  whence  it  was  likewife  called  ‘life;  Ay  at,  APulum- 
the  facred  contention.  i 

ASCLEPIAD,  in  Ancient  Poetry ,  a  verfe  compof- 
ed  of  four  feet,  the  firft  of  which  is  a  fpondee,  the  fe¬ 
cond  a  choriambus,  and  the  two  laft  dadyls  ;  or  of 
four  feet  and  a  caefura,  the  firft  a  fpondee,  the  fecond 
a  dadyl,  after  which  comes  the  caefura,  then  the  two 
dadyls  ;  as,  Mcecenas  at  avis  edite  regibus. 

ASCLEPIADES,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  phy- 
ficians  among  the  ancients,  was  a  native  of  Prufa  in 
Bithynia  ;  and  pradifed  phyfic  at  Rome,  under  Pom- 
pey,  96  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  the 
head  of  a  new  fed  ;  and,  by  making  ufe  of  wine  and 
cold  water  in  the  cure  of  the  lick,  acquired  a  very 
great  reputation.  He  wrote  feveral  books,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  Celfus,  and  Pliny  j 
but  they  are  now  loft. 

Asclepiades,  a  famous  phyfician  under  Hadrian, 
of  the  lame  city  with  the  former.  He  wrote  feveral 
books  concerning  the  compofition  of  medicines  j  both 
internal  and  external. 

ASCLEP1AS,  Swallow-wort.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ASCODUT^,  in  antiquity,  a  fed  of  heretics  in 
the  fecond  century,  who  rejeded  all  ufe  of  fymbols  and 
facraments,  on  this  principle,  That  incorporeal  things 
cannot  be  communicated  by  things  corporeal,  nor  di¬ 
vine  myfteries  by  any  thing  vifible. 

ASCOLI,  formerly  Afculum  Apulum ,  a  pretty  large 
and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of  An¬ 
cona,  and  territory  of  the  church.  It  is  a  bilhop’s  fee, 
and  feated  on  a  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs 
the  river  Fronto.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N>  Lat.  42.  27. 

Ascoli  de  Satriano,  formerly  Afculum  Picenum,  an 
epifcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ; 
feated  on  a  mountain.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  8. 

ASCOLIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Athenian  hulbandmen  in  honour  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  to  whom  they  facrificed  a  he-goat,  becaufe  it  de- 
ftroys  the  vines  [Ovid.  Fuji.  i.  457.)  ;  and,  to  fliow  the 
greater  indignity  to  an  animal  hated  by  Bacchus,  the 
peafants,  after  having  killed  him,  made  a  foot-ball  of 
his  fkin.  Virgil  has  beautifully  deferibed  the  occafion 
of  the  facrifice  and  manner  of  celebrating  the  feftival, 

Georg,  ii.  380. 

ASCRIPTITII,  or  Adscriptitii,  rvere  a  kind  of 
villains,  who,  coming  from  abroad,  fettle  in  the  lands 
of  fome  new  lords,  whofe  fubjeds  or  fervants  they  com¬ 
mence  ;  being  fo  annexed  to  the  lands,  that  they  may 
be  transferred  and  fold  with  the  fame.  Adfcriptitii  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  aliens  or  foreigners 
newly  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  country. 

Ascriptitii  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  military  laws  for 
the  recruits  appointed  to  fupply  the  Ioffes  of  the  legions, 
called  alfo  Accenji. 

ASCRIVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Sinus  Rhizicus  (Pliny,  Ptolemy): 

Now  Cattaro  (Harduin)  ;  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Cattaro,  in  Venetian  Dalmatia.  E.  Long.  19.  20. 

Lat.  45.  25. 

ASCULUM  apulum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Apulia,  much  mentioned  in  the  war  with 

Pyrrhus, 
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Afculum  Pyrrhus  (Floras,  Plutarch)  :  Now  called  Afcoli ;  a 
Picenum  city  of  the  Capitanata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Afhb^de  la  ■^on§’  *6-  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

Zouch.  ASCULUM  Picenum,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
t— -y— .  of  the  Piceni  (Caelar)  j  and  the  capital  (Florm)  : 

Now  Afcoli,  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  on  the  river 
Fronto.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  50. 

ASCYRUM,  Peter's-wort.  See  Botany  Index. 

ASDRUBAL,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthaginian 
generals.  See  Carthage. 

ASEKI,  or  Asekai,  the  name  which  the  Turks 
give  to  the  favourite  fultanas  who  have  brought  forth 
fons.  Thefe  are  greatly  ditlinguilhed  above  others  in 
their  apartments,  attendants,  penfions,  and  honours. 
They  have  fometimes  (hared  the  government.  The 
fultana  who  firft  prefents  the  emperor  with  a  male  child, 
is  reckoned  the  chief  favourite,  is  called  bayak  afeki , 
and  ranks  as  a  legitimate  wife  :  though,  from  the  time 
of  Bajazet  I.  the  fultans  are  forbid  to  marry  by  a  pu¬ 
blic  law,  which  Solyman  II.  violated  in  favour  of  Rox- 
alana. 

ASELLUS,  in  Zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  onifcus.  See  Oniscus,  Entomology  Index. 

ASGILL,  John,  a  late  humorous  writer,  was  bred 
to  the  law,  and  pra<ftifed  in  Ireland  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  there  elected  a  member  of  the  houfe  oli, 
commons,  but  was  expelled  for  writing  a  treatife  on 
the  poflibility  of  avoiding  death  ;  and  being  afterwards 
chofen  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Bromber  in  Suf- 
fex,  he  was  alfo  on  the  fame  account  expelled  the  par¬ 
liament  of  England.  After  this,  he  continued  30 
years  a  prifaner  in  the  Mint,  Fleet,  and  King’s-bench  •, 
during  which  time  he  publilhed  a  multitude  of  fmall 
political  pamphlets,  feveral  of  which  were  in  defence 
of  the  fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  againft 
the  pretender.  He  died  in  the  rules  of  the  King’s- 
bench,  in  the  year.  1738,  when  he  was  upwards  of 
fourfcore. 

ASH.  See  Fraxinus,  Botany  Index. 

AsH-Ho/e ,  among  chemilts,  is  the  loweft  part  of  a 
furnace  j  and  is  intended  to  receive  the  alhes  falling 
from  the  fire,  and  to  give  a  paffage  to  the  air  which  is 
to  be  introduced  into  the  furnace,  to  keep  up  the  corn- 
bullion. 

ASH-Wednefday,  the  firft  day  of  Lent ;  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fo  called  from  a  cuftom  in  the  church,  of 
fprinkling  alhes  that  day  on  the  heads  of  penitents  then 
admitted  to  penance.  See  Lent. 

ASHBORN,  a  town  in  Derbyfhire,  feated  between 
the  rivers  Dove  and  Compton,  over  which  there  is  a 
Hone  bridge,  in  a  rich  foil.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town, 
though  not  fo  flourilhing  as  formerly.  W.  Long.  I. 
35.  N.  Lat.  53.  O. 

ASHBURTON,  a  town  in  Devonlhire.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  one  of  the  four  ftan- 
nery  towns.  It  is  feated  among  the  hills,  which  are 
remarkable  for  tin  and  copper  ;  and  has  a  very  hand- 
fome  church  ;  as  alfo  a  chapel,  which  is  turned  into  a 
fchool.  It  gives  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of  Dun¬ 
ning.  W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

ASHBY  DE  LA  Zouch,  a  mark*  t-tmvn  in  Leicefter- 
Ihire,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  I.  20.  N.  Lat.  j2.  40.  It 
had  a  caftle  which  was  long  in  the  poffcftion  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  de  la  Zouch.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  Edward  IV.  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Edward  Haftings,  Alhdod 
created  Baron  Haftings,  with  licenfe  to  make  a  caftle  || 
of  the  manor-houfe,  to  which  he  adjoined  a  very  high  Afhmoie, 
tower.  It  was  demolilhed  in  1648  ;  but  a  great  part 
of  the  tower  is  Hill  Handing.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon. 

ASHDOD,  or  Azotus.  See  Azotus. 

ASHES,  the  earthy  particles  of  combuftible  fub- 
ftances  after  they  have  been  burnt. 

If  the  alhes  are  produced  from  vegetable  bodies  they 
contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  fait,  blended 
with  earthy  particles :  and  from  thefe  alhes  the  fixed 
alkaline  falts  called  pot-ajb,  pearl  afh,  &c.  are  extract¬ 
ed.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

The  alhes  of  all  vegetables  are  vitrifiable,  and  found 
to  contain  iron — They  are  alfo  an  excellent  manure  for 
cold  and  wet  grounds. 

Several  religious  ceremonies  depend  upon  the  ufe  of 
alhes.  St  Jerome  relates,  that  the  Jews  in  his  time 
rolled  themfelves  in  alhes,  as  a  fign  of  mourning.  To 
repent  in  fackcloth  and  allies,  is  a  frequent  expreflion 
in  Scripture  for  mourning,  and  being  affliCied  for  our 
fins.  There  was  a  fort  of  ley  and  luftral  water  made 
with  the  allies  of  a  heifer  facrificed  upon  the  great 
day  of  expiation  ;  the  alhes  whereof  were  dirtributed 
to  the  people,  and  this  water  was  ufed  in  purifications, 
as  often  as  any  touched  a  dead  body,  or  was  prefent  at 
funerals,  (Numb.  xix.  17.).  Tamar  after  the  injury 
received  from  her  brother  Amnon,  covered  her  head 
with  alhes,  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9.).  The  Pfalmift  in  great 
forrow  fays,  that  he  had  eaten  alhes  as  if  it  were  bread, 

(Pf.  cii.  9.)  -}  which,  however,  is  to  be  conlidered  as 
an  hyperbole.  He  fat  on  afhes,  he  threw  allies  on  his 
head  ;  his  food,  his  bread,  was  fpoiled  with  the  alhes 
wherewith  he  wTas  covered. 

The  ancient  Perfians  had  a  fort  of  punifhment  for. 
fome  great  criminals,  rvhich  confifted  in  executing' them 
in  alhes.  The  criminal  was  thrown  headlong  from  a- 
tower  50  cubits  high,  which  was  filled  with  alhes  to  a 
particular  height,  (2  Mac.  xiii.  5.  6.).  The  motion 
which  the  criminal  ufed  to  difengage  himfelf  from  this 
place,  plunged  him  Hill  deeper  into  it,  and  this  agi¬ 
tation  was  further  increafed  by  a  wheel  which  ftirred  the 
alhes  continually  about  till  at  laft  he  was  ftifled. 

ASHFORD,  a  market  town  of  Kent,  fituated  about 
12  miles  fouth-weft  of  Canterbury,  in  E.  Long.  45. 
and  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

ASHLAR,  a  term  ufed  among  builders  j  by  which 
they  mean  common  or  free  Hones,  as  they  come  out  of 
the  quarry,  of  different  lengths  and  thickneffes. 

ASHLERING,  among  builders,  fignifies  quarter¬ 
ing,  to  lath  to,  in  garrets,  about  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  high,  perpendicular  to  the  tloor,  up  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  rafters. 

ASHMOLE,  Elias,  an  induftrious  Englilh  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  an  eminent  philofopher  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  bom  at  Litchfield  in  161  7.  Having  enioyed 
the  advantages  of  a  country  education,  he  went  to 
London  at  the  age  of  16,  and  refided  in  the  family  of 
James  Paget,  Elq.  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  law  and  ether 
branches  of  literature.  In  the  year  1638,  he  married, 
and  commenced  the  bufinefs  of  attorney  in  London. 

When  the  civil  war  began,  he  then  being  a  widower, 

entered.. 
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Afhmole.  entered  into  the  king’s  fervice  in  the  ordinance  de- 
— y— — 1  part  men  t.  When  redding  in  the  city  of  Oxford  in 
that  capacity,  he  entered  Brazen  Note  college,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  itudy  of  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and 
aftronomy.  Naturally  inclined  to  grave  and  fcientific 
trides,  he  wandered  too  far  into  the  wilds  of  ailrological 
impofture,  not  a  little  encouraged  by  feveral  eminent 
men  of  that  age.  From  the  fame  caufe,  he  entered 
keenly  into  the  fecrets  of  mafonry,  and  made  confider- 
able  additions  to  the  hiftory  of  that  fedt. 

When  Worcefter  was  furrendered  to  the  parliament 
in  1646,  Alhmole  retired  to  London,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  aftrologers,  Moore,  Lilly, 
and  Booker. 

Having  retired  to  Berklhire  in  the  year  following, 
he  added  the  knowledge  of  botany  to  his  other  ac¬ 
quirements.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Lady 
Mainwaring,  a  well-jointured  widow, whom  he  married 
in  1649;  and  although  her  eftate  was  fequeftered  on 
account  of  his  loyalty,  yet  through  the  inlerelt  of  Lilly 
and  others,  he  again  recovered  his  property,  and  after¬ 
wards  fettled  in  London,  where  his  houfe  became  the 
refort  of  all  the  curious  literati  of  the  place.  A  tafte 
for  cbemiftry,  or  rather  alchemy,  was  produced,  by  his 
convention  with  William  Elackhoufe  5  and  Alhmole, 
under  a  feigned  name,  publilhed  a  work  upon  that  fub- 
jedt.  The  next  effort  of  his  induftry,  was  a  colledtion 
of  the  manufcripts  of  Englilh  alchemy,  which  he  pub- 
liihed  under  the  title  of  Theatrum  CZujmicum  Britanni- 
cum,  in  4to.  This  work  was  the  effedt  of  great  labour 
and  much  expence  ;  and  although  it  procured  him  much 
fame  among  the  learned,  yet  it  was  only  a  colledfion  of 
Alchemy ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  real 
chemical  knowledge.  About  this  period,  he  began  to 
number  among  his  acquaintances,  Selden,  Oughtred, 
and  Dr  Wharton. 

The  wealth  he  acquired  by  his  marriage  engaged 
him  in  feveral  difputes,  and  the  lady  herfelf  at  laft 
made  an  attack  upon  him  in  chancery,  but  he  was 
honourably  acquitted,  and  the  lady  reltored  to  her 
affectionate  hufband.  His  adtive  induftry  never  wea¬ 
ried  out,  and  he  next  attended  to  the  ftudy  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  and  the  inveftigation  of  records.  Along  with  Sir 
W.  D'ugdale-r  he  about  this  period  traced  a  Roman 
road  to  Litchfield.  Abandoning  all  other  purfuits,  he 
began  to  make  preparations  for  his  “  Hiitory  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Garter  a  produdtion  which  procured  him 
lading  fame.  Upon  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  he  gave  a  full 
defcription  of  the  coins  bequeathed  to  that  univerfity  by 
Laud  ;  and  about  this  time,  John  Tradefcant,  the  fa¬ 
mous  gardener  of  Lambeth,  prefented  him  with  the 
collection  of  curiofities,  which  both  he  and  his  father 
had  procured. 

Upon  the  refloration,  Afhmole  w-as  greatly  refpedt- 
ed  by  the  king,  who  made  him  Windfor  herald,  and 
employed  him  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  royal  me¬ 
dals.  I  he  offices  of  commiffioner  and  comptroller  of 
excife  were  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was  afterwards  ad¬ 
mitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  univerfity 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  dodtor  of 
phyfic  5  and  feveral  other  employments  and  emolu¬ 
ments  were  given  him,  until  he  rofe  to  the  higheft: 
eminence  in  the  literary  world.  About  this  time  his 
iecond  wife  died,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  his 
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friend  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  In  May  1762,  he  addrelTed  Afhmole, 
his  great  work  on  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  the  king,  Afia. 
entitled  “  The  inffitution,  laws,  and  ceremonies  of  ~~ — v — -1 
the  moll  noble  order  of  the  Garter  ;  collected  and  di- 
gefted  into  one  body,  by  Elias  Alhmole  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple,  Efq.  Windfor  herald  at  arms,”  fqlio, 

London,  1672.  In  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Dugdale,  he  refigned  his  office  of  herald  of  Windfor  ; 
and  when  offered  the  office  of  garter  king-at-arms,  he 
declined  it  in  favour  of  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  About  this 
time  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
temple  adjacent  to  his,  and  confirmed  a  library  which 
he  had  been  collecting  during  the  courfe  of  thirty- 
three  years,  together  with  9OCO  coins,  and  many  va¬ 
luable  antiquities  ;  but  his  manufcripts  and  gold  me¬ 
dals  fortunately  were  fared.  In  1683,  he  fent  his 
manufcripts  and  curiofities  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mufxum  slfumolea- 
nutn ,  ftiil  in  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  Sir  W.  Dug¬ 
dale,  he  refufed  a  fecond  time  the  office  which  he 
held.  At  the  advanced  age  of  76,  he  died,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Great  Lambeth.  Induftry, 
perfeverance,  curiofity,  and  accuracy,  appear  to  have 
been  the  leading  features  in  his  character.  ( Gen . 

Bhg.) 

ASIA,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  one  of  the 
three  great  divifions  of  the  earth,  and  is  confidered  by 
the  moderns  as  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Its  extent  is  immenfe  ;  and  its  importance,  both 
in  a  hiftorical  and  in  a  philofophical  point  of  view,  is 
very  great.  It  contains  every  variety  of  foil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  is  inhabited  by  nations  which  poflefs  un¬ 
doubted  claims  to  the  higheft  antiquity.  When  Eu¬ 
rope  was  yet  covered  by  deep  forefts,  thinly  inhabited 
by  a  few  wild  animals,  or  by  a  barbarous  race  of  men, 
deftitute  of  fcience,  and  even  of  the  meaneft  of  tliofe 
accommodations  which  the  progrefs  of  art  now  enables 
all  claffes  of  people  to  enjoy,  Afia  abounded  with 
flouriffiing  cities  and  populous  nations,  in  which  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  had  reached  a  confiderable  mea- 
fure  of  improvement. 

The  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  different  re--n  1 

r  \  r  ■  ■  I  lie  coun- 

gions  ot  the  great  Ahatic  continent,  occupy  a  great trjes 0f  Afia 

fpace  in  the  general  hiftory  of  the  human  race.  Thefeto  be  confi- 
revolutions  have  poffefled  this  peculiar  charafler,  that^ere<'  £S 
when  they  commenced  in  one  quarter  of  Afia.  we  moft  ^'tlTe^ch 
frequently  find  that  they  extended  themfelves,  in  a  few other. 
years,  to  the  remoteft  regions,  and  even  fometimes  in¬ 
to  the  centre  of  Europe.  As  the  human  mind  ufually 
derives  its  charadter  from  the  fituation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  we  ffiall  be  enabled  by  attention  to  the  foil  and 
climate,  and  geographical  pofition  of  the  principal 
parts  of  Afia,  to  form  fome  general  principles  from 
which  to  deduce  the  caufes  that  have  influenced  the 
deftiny  of  the  nations  by  which  it  is  inhabited.  With¬ 
out  enlightened  notions  of  general  geography,  hiftory 
degenerates  into  a  mere  detail  of  romantic  adventures, 
and  no  valuable  progrefs  can  be  made  in  political  or 
in  commercial  fcience.  We  ffiall  here  therefore  give 
a  general  defcription  of  this  vaft  continent,  confider- 
ing  it,  as  far  as  poftible,  as  one  great  whole,  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  which  have  at  times  p  off.  fie  cl  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  each  other ;  leaving  its  particular  diftridls 
and  countries,  to  be  feparately  dilcuffid  as  they  occur 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  work,  unltfs  iu  fuel)  in- 
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Afia.  fiances  as  may  feem  to  claim  fpecial  notice  from  the 

1  ■  '—v 1  ■  ■ '  Angularity  of  their  nature,  or  the  recentnefs  of  the 
period  at  which  time  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  European  nations. 

Boundaries  Beginning  with  its  north-weft  corner  adjoining  to 

•i'Afia.  Europe,  the  boundary  of  Afia  commences  at  Waigats 
ftraits,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Nova  Zembla,  in 
what  is  called  the  Northern  ocean  or  Icy  fea.  From 

thence  the  boundary  extends  fouthward  along  the  U- 
ralian  chain  of  mountains,  which  are  thus  accounted 
half  European  and  half  Afiatic.  After  leaving  thefe 
mountains,  Afia  is  underftood  by  geographers,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  fouth-wefterly  direction,  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  till  it  meets  the  river 
Don,  where  it  approaches  neareft  to  the  Wolga.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  river  Don,  it  enters  into  the  Black 
fea,  which  it  croffes  diagonally,  proceeding  to  the  fouth- 
weft  through  the  ftraits  of  the  Bofphorus,  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  through  the  Propontis  and  Hellefpont  ; 
from  whence  turning  fouth  it  proceeds  through  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  and  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea 
called  the  Levant,  totheifthmus  of  Suez,  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  of  60  miles  over,  which  divides  Afia  from  Afri¬ 
ca.  The  remaining  part  of  the  weftern  boundary  of 
Afia,  is  formed  by  the  Red  fea  or  Arabian  gulf,  which 
is  connected  with  the  Arabian  fea,  by  the  ftrait  of  Ba- 
belmandel. 

The  fouthern  boundary  of  Afia,  is  formed  by  the 
great  Indian  ocean,  under  a  variety  of  names  derived 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  which  are 
wafhed  by  its  waters.  Along  the  whole  of  this  fouth¬ 
ern  boundary,  the  ocean  and  the  land  alternately  en¬ 
croach  upon  each  other,  thereby  forming  immenfe  bays 
and  gulfs  of  the  ocean,  and  peninfulated  trafts  of 
land.  Thus  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ftraits  of  Babel- 
mandel,  the  Indian  ocean  advances  northward  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Arabian  fea,  having  the  penin- 
fula  of  Arabia  on  the  weft,  and  the  weftern  peninfula 
of  India  on  the  eaft.  Penetrating  ftill  farther  north, 
it  receives  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  which  advances  very  far 
in  a  north- wefterly  direction,  having  Arabia  on  the 
fouth-weft,  and  Perfia  on  the  north-eaft.  The  fame 
Arabian  fea  in  its  northeaftern  extremity,  making  a 
(lighter  inroad  upon  the  land,  receives  the  river  Indus 
on  the  eaft  of  Perfia,  and  is  called  the  gulf  of  Scindi. 
To  the  eaftward  of  the  neareft  peninfula  of  India,  the 
fame  Indian  ocean  forms  a  moft  extenfivc  gulf,  called 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the 
two  Indian  peninfulas.  The  farther  peninfula  ftretches 
to  a  great  diftance  fouthward  under  the  name  of  Ma¬ 
lacca,  beyond  which  the  boundaries  of  the  continent 
affume  in  general  an  eafterly  direction,  more  efpecially 
after  palling  the  gulf  of  Siam,  immediately  beyond 
Malacca  and  the, gulf  of  Tonkin,  on  the  boundaries 
of  China  and  of  the  farther  India.  The  Chinefe  em¬ 
pire  encroaches  eaftward  upon  the  great  Pacific  ocean, 
which  is  here  the  boundary  of  Afia.  Itscoafts  are  fuf- 
ficiently  regular.  Its  bays  and  gulfs  are  trilling  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  Indian  ocean,  although  to¬ 
wards  its  northern  extremity,  the  Pacific  ocean,  under 
the  name  of  the  fellow  fea,  advances  into  the  continent, 
forming  to  the  eaftward  the  peninfula  of  Corea,  of  mo¬ 
derate  extent.  After  which  this  eaftern  ocean  palling 
the  illes  of  Japan,  at  a  great  diftance  to  the  north,  again 


encroaches  on  the  land,  forming  the  fea  or  great  bay  Afia. 
of  Ochotlk,  which  has  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  v  1,1 
on  its  eaftern  fide,  and  the  country  of  Siberia  or  the 
mainland  of  Afia  on  the  weft.  Beyond  Kamtfchatka 
one  more  gulf  is  formed  in  that  direflion,  called  the 
fea  of  Anadyr,  terminating  in  the  gulf  of  Notchen,  to 
which  fucceeds  the  peninfula  ofTfchutlki,  ftretching  to 
the  eaftward,  till  it  approaches  the  coaft  of  America  at 
the  bay  of  St  Laurence.  After  which,  turning  to  the 
we  ft  ward,  the  Afiatic  continent  is  entirely  bounded  on 
its  northern  fide  by  the  Icy  fea,  forming  obfeure  gulfs 
and  promontories,  of  which  little  knowledge  has  yet 
been  obtained,  and  which  can  never  be  of  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  human  race. 

The  great  continent  whole  general  outline  we  have£xte^tof 
thus  (lightly  traced,  mull  neceffarily  vary  confider-the  Afiati# 
ably  in  breadth  and  length,  according  to  the  points  continent, 
from  which  an  eftimate  of  its  menfuration  is  formed. 

Some  idea,  however,  may  be  obtained  of  the  territory 
included  in  it,  from  obferving  that  the  continent  of  Afia, 
from  the  Hellefpont  at  26°  of  E.  Long,  extends  to  near¬ 
ly  190°  E.  Long,  at  Eaft  Cape,  or  to  the  170°  of  W. 

Long,  being  a  line  of  164°  or  9500  geographic  miles, 
allowing  60  miles  to  a  degree.  The  extreme  breadth  of 
this  continent,  from  the  fouth  cape  of  Malacca,  in 
2°  of  N.  Lat.  to  Cape  Severo  Voftochnoi,  in  770  N. 

Lat.  amounts  to  about  4500  geographic  miles.  Hence 
the  length  of  the  continent  of  Afia  is  not  lefs  than  7583 
Britifh  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth  to  north  is 
about  5250. 

That  the  relative  fituation  of  the  nations  inhabiting  ReIat';ve 
this  continent  may  be  rightly  underftood,  it  is  necef-  po£iti0n  0f 
fary  to  remark  that  the  centre  of  Afia  confifts  of  an  the  nations 
immenfe  and  irregular  plain,  which  is  elevated  to  a  vaft  of  Afia. 
height  above  the  furrounding  countries,  and  extends 
fome  thoufand  miles  in  every  direction.  This  elevated,,,  f 
region  or  high  level  of  land,  (lands  aloft  like  a  table, .and  gion'indis. 
is  fupported  by  a  creft  or  front  of  lofty  and  precipitous  centre  of 
rocks,  which  overlook  in  every  direction  the  furrounding  Afia. 
regions.  The  high  level,  or  elevated  territory,  which 
thefe  rocks  furround  and  feem  to  uphold  on  all  fides, 
conftitutes  the  proper  country  of  Tartary.  The  climate, 
even  in  latitude  27 °,  which  elfewhere  is  extremely  hot, 
is  here  very  cold,  and  the  foil  is  barren.  In  fome  direc¬ 
tions,  to  the  extent  of  1000  miles,  nothing  is  to  be  found 
but  frighttul  deferts,  covered  with  moving  fands,  which 
at  times  are  carriedUloft,  as  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  by 
the  winds.  They  are  rtndered  paffable  by  ridges  of 
mountains  which  divide  them  ;  and  the  fummits  of  thefe 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  Even 
where  the  foil  feems  more  favourable,  only  the  hardieft 


plants  and  trees  can  flourith  in  this  barren  region, 
whofe  inhabitants  have  in  all  ages  remained  in  the 
pa  ft  oral  date,  fubfifting  by  the  produce  of  their  docks 
and  herds,  without  engaging  in  the  labours  ef  agricul¬ 
ture. 

This  vaft  upland  tmfl,  which  is  probably  the  high-  Diftribu- 
eft  region  of  the  old  hemifphere,  and  which  forms  the  tion  of  »h»  ’ 
largeft  extent  of  continued  elevated  land  upon  the  “'untries  ; 
globe,  contains  in  general  the  tratft  or  countries  of  the  Afii- 
Kalmucs,  of  the  Mongol*,  Thibet,  and  Eaftern  Tur- 
k-eftan,  or  the  original  country  of  the  Turks.  Front 
the  borders  of  this  traifl  in  the  centre  of  Afia,  the 
great  riv  :rs  of  that  continent  defeend  tow  ards  the 
ocean  in  every  dirc&ion  j  fuch  as  the  Oxus  and  Jaxarles 
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A  da.  -on  the  weft,  the  Amur  on  the  eaft,  the  Ganges  and 

« - - -  Burrampooter  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Oby  and  Jenifea  on 

the  north.  The  countries  that  furround  this  trad  are, 
Geo g.  of  therefore,  juftly  confidered  by  Major  Rennel  and 
Herodot.  others,  as  a  kind  of  inclined  planes  or  hanging  levels, 
or  defcents  along  the  lkirts  of  it,  feeing  the  waters 
flow  fo  regularly  and  uninterruptedly  from  it,  as  from  a 
common  centre,  to  all  the  furrounding  feas.  On  the 
fcuth  of  this  elevated  region,  are  the  vaft  countries  of 
India,  defcending  gradually  to  the  great  fouthern  or 
Indian  ocean.  They  receive  from  their  expofure  the 
fierce!!  rays  of  a  tropical  fun,  and  are  (heltered  by  the 
rocky  front  of  the  high  country  behind  them  from 
every  northern  blaft.  On  the  weft  of  the  elevated 
trad,  are  the  countries  which  formed  the  ancient  Per- 
fian  empire,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  defcend  gra¬ 
dually,  though  more  irregularly,  towards  the  fetting 
fun,  and  the  territory  of  Europe.  On  the  eaft  of  the 
high  table,  or  elevated  central  region,  is  the  immenfe 
empire  of  China,  defcending  with  its  rivers  towards 
the  great  Pacific  or  Eaftern  ocean.  On  the  north  of 
the  fame  region  is  Siberia,  defcending  gradually  to  the 
Icy  fea.  The  high  country  to  the  fouth  intercepts 
from  Siberia  the  heated  air  which  might  otherwife 
advance  towards  it  from  a  more  fervid  climate,  v'hile 
its  gradual  defcent  towards  the  north  expofes  it  unpro¬ 
tected  to  every  blaft  that  may  afcend  from  the  icy  re¬ 
gions  of  the  pole,  and  thus  the  climate  is  rendered  as 
much  too  cold  in  proportion  to  its  latitude,  as  India 
is  too  hot.  The  foil,  however,  of  Siberia,  is  in  many 
places  equal  in  fertility  to  that  of  almoft  any  other 
country  of  the  globe,  and  it  has  only  been  prevented 
from  riling  into  importance,  by  the  intolerable  feveri- 
ty  of  a  long  winter,  which  has  always  operated  as  a 
tax  upon  the  induftryof  its  inhabitants,  to  prevent  any 
great  increafe  of  population.  Its  rivers  are  bound  up 
during  half  the  year,  under  a  covering  of  almoft  im¬ 
penetrable  ice  ;  and  the  ocean  into  which  they  flow, 
can  at  no  feafon  be  navigated  with  fafety,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  banilhes  thofe  refources  which  an  extenlive 
commerce  might  afford,  to  compenfate  the  evils  of  the 
climate. 

Alluvions  ^  may  ^ere  remarked,  that  the  rivers  which  de- 
ofthe  Afia-^"cen<^  Awards  the  fouth,  from  the  high  centre  of  Alia, 
tic  rivers,  through  countries  fubjedt  to  periodical  rainy  feafons, 
have  by  their  alluvions ,  or  by  carrying  down  immenfe 
quantities  of  mud  and  earth,  formed  vaft  fertile  plains 
near  the  fea  coafts,  flmilar  in  their  nature  to  the  Delta, 
or  rich  valley  of  Lower  Egypt.  Accordingly,  in  the 
fouth  of  Alia,  from  Perfia  to  China  ;  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  other  rivers,  immenfe 
tradls  of  level  country  are  found,  which  are  periodi¬ 
cally  overflowed,  and  which,  aided  by  the  warmth  of 
the  climate,  exhibit  a  degree  of  fertility  in  all  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  of  which  in  our 
temperate  and  colder  regions  we  have  little  concep- 
g  tion. 

Boundaries  The  high  level  of  which  we  have  now  fpoken,  which 
®f  the  high  js  0f  fo  much  importance  both  to  the  geography  and 
to  the  hiftory  of  Alia,  is  bounded,  as  already  mention¬ 
ed,  on  all  fides  by  a  creft  or  ridge  of  mountains,  ad¬ 
joining  to  which  are  leffer  chains  of  hills,  which  gra¬ 
dually  fubfide  in  the  neighbouring  low  countries.  T  he 
great  ridge  called  Imaus  by  the  ancients,  or  the  Indian 
Caucafus ,  is  properly  the  creft  or  front  of  the  weftern 


declivity  towards  Perfia.  The  part  of  this  creft  or  Alia, 
the  front  of  the  high  level  towards  the  fouth  was  an- 
ciently  called  E modus,  and  fometimes  alfo  Imaus,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation.  The  modern  name  is  Hin- 
doo-Kho. — The  northern  front  of  the  high  territory 
which  overlooks  the  Baikal  lake,  and  the  whole  length 
of  Siberia,  is  of  immenfe  extent,  and  is  ufually  called 
by  hiftorians  the  Altaic  ridge  or  chain.  The  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  front  of  the  fame  high  country  towards  Chi¬ 
na  is  little  known  to  European  geographers,  but  it  forms 
in  itielf  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  ridges^ 
of  Imaus  and  Altai  furrounding  the  high  country  of 
Tartary.  ^ 

This  high  country  or  elevated  level,  which  may  with  Chain  of 
propriety  be  called  Grand  Tartary ,  fends  forth  in  dif-  mountain* 
ferent  directions  various  ramifications  of  itfelf,  or 
of  mountains,  to  the  utmoft  extremities  of  Afia.  Thus  high  leveL 
it  fends  forth  eaftward  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the 
gulf  of  Corea  to  the  northward  of  Pekin.  This  chain 
appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  Altaic  mountains, 
which  may  thus  be  confidered  as  proceeding  from  the 
70°  to  the  i40°of  eaft  longitude,  or  about  5000  miles. 

Another  mountainous  chain  proceeds  north-eaft  ward  to 
the  gulf  or  fea  of  Ochotfk  oppofite  Kamtfchatka.  A 
flmilar  ridge,  called  the  Uralian  chain,  proceeds  to  the 
north-weft,  and  terminating  in  the  -vicinity  of  Nova 
Zembla,  within  the  polar  circle,  has'  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  boundaries  which  divide  Afia  from 
Europe.  Another  chain,  better  known  to  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  writers,  proceeds  from  Imaus,  or  the 
front  of  the  great  high  level,  weftward,  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  name  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  terminates  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea  at  the  peninfula  of  Leffer  Afia. 

This  important  ridge  has  on  the  one  fide,  or  to  the 
fouth,  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  Perfian  empire,  and 
on  the  north  the  great  fait  lake  called  the  Cafpian  fea% 
and  alfo  the  Black  fea,  with  the  high  country  of  Geor¬ 
gia  between  them,  which  anciently  received  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Grecian  Caucafus . 

A  great  trad!  of  low  country  which  lies  to  the  eaft 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Cafpian,  and  proceeds  weftward 
along  the  fhoresof  the  Black  fea,  alfo  receives  from  mo-  le 
dern  geographers  the  appellation  of  Tarlary,  and  wasWeftera' 
anciently  denominated  Scythia.  Hence  what  is  Called  -^artarj-. 
Tartary  muft  be  regarded  as  confifting  of  two  very  di- 
ftindl  trails  of  country  fituated  upon  very  different  levels. 

Eaftern  Tartary,  lying  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus 
and  fouth  ward  of  the  mountains  of  Altai,  conftitutes  the 
high  level  or  elevated  central  region  of  Afia  ;  whereas 
the  country  called  Tartary  fituated  upon  the  Cafpian  and 
the  Black  feas,  now  fometimes  called  Ruffian  Tartary , 
is  not  only  fituated  upon  a  lower  level,  but  inflead  of 
confifting  of  a  horizontal  plane,  it  lies  upon  a  fouth  ex¬ 
pofure,  and  its  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Wolga  and  the  Don, 
defcend  fouth  ward  into  the  Cafpian  and  the  Black  feas, 
which  are  placed  along  the  northern  bafis  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains  anciently  denominated  Taurus.  Beyond  the 
fources  of  the  Hon  and  the  Wolga,  however,  the  coun¬ 
try  begins  to  defcend  towards  the  polar  circle  and  the 
Icy  fea,  like  the  reft  of  Siberia,  of  which  it  partakes  the 
name.  u 

In  all  ages  Afia  might  be  divided  into  two  regions;  Afiadivi-1 
the  civilized,  containing  men  who  cultivated  the  foii‘^'B(j0a^|j* 
and  lived  in  cities  ;  and  the  barbarous,  whofe  inliabi-  barbarou*. 
tants  fubfifted  by  hunting  or  by  the  paftoral  life.  To 
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Alia.  the  former  belonged  the  three  countries  which  defcend 
— v~~— '  from  the  elevated  region  of  Alia  on  the  eaft,  the  fouth, 
2nd  the  weft,  forming  the  empires  of  China,  of  India, 
and  the  ancient  Ptrfian  empire,  extending  to  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  To  the  barbarous  or  uncivilized  nations  have 
always  belonged  the  far  more  extenfive  tracts  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,  of  High  Tartary,  and  of  the  Weftern  or  Lower 
Tartarv,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  of 
Mount  Caucafus,  and  of  the  Black  fea.  On  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Aha  alfo  a  different  race  of  barbarians,  engaged 
in  a  great  meafure  in  a  fimilar  life  of  pafturage,  under 
the  denomination  of  Arabs ,  have  occupied  an  ivnmenfe 
portion  of  territory  ;  and  both  of  thefe  claffes  of  bar¬ 
barian*,  the  Tartars  of  the  eaft  and  north,  and  the 
Arabs  of  the  fouth  weft,  have  at  times  a£ted  a  moft  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  affairs  of  Alia,  and  even  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  by  their  movements  have  decided  the  def- 
tiny  of  nations. 

Knowledge  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  Aha  ap- 
efHerodo-  pears  to  have  been  extremely  limited.  Herodotus,  like 
in'Tof"' aH  anc'enl-  writers,  admitted  the  exiftence  of  a 
^  *  a"  northern  ocean,  upon  the  Ihores  of  which  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans  were  fuppofed  to  exift,  a  peaceful  race  of  men, 
upon  whom  nobody  made  war,  and  who  never  diftur- 
bed  the  tranquillity  of  other  nations.  He  was  alfo 
acquainted  with  the  exiftenCe  of  various  Scythian,  or, 
a3  we  now  call  them,  Tar'ar  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Black  fea  and  the  Cafpian, 
and  upon  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he  underftood  to 
flow  into  the  lake  Aral  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cafpian. 
But  Herodotus  did  not  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  an 
eaftern  ocean,  or  that  Afia  was  in  that  quarter  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  fea.  He  alfo  extended  Europe  indefinitely 
to  the  eaft,  including  all  in  that  divifion  of  the  globe 
that  lies  to  the  nortlnvard  of  Mount  Caucafus  and  the 
Cafpian  fea.  To  the  eaftward  of  what  he  called  Afia, 
that  is,  the  Perfian  empire,  he  confidered  India  as  the 
laft  inhabited  country,  afferting,  that  “  the  Indians 
are  the  people  of  Afia  that  are  neared  the  eaft  and  the 
place  of  the  riling  fun.”  Beyond  India  he  confeffed 
that  he  knew  nothing.  “  As  far  as  India  (fays  he) 
Afia  is  well  inhabited  ;  but  from  India  eaftward  the 
,  whole  country  is.  one  vaft  defert,  unknown  and  unex¬ 

plored.”  In  thefe  times,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  vaft  empire  of  China 
and  its  dependencies,  or  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the 
Ganges,  which  forms  the  eaftern  divifion  of  India.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  appear  that  the  elevated  region  of  Tar¬ 
tary  formed  in  thefe  early  times  an  impenetrable 
barrier  which  divided  the  weftern  nations  of  Afia 
from  thofe  on  the  eaft.  Neither  does  it  appear  that 
Herodotus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fouthern  fron¬ 
tiers  even  of  Perfia  and  Arabia.  The  whole  Arabian 
fea,  including  the  Arabic  gulf,  was  called  the  Erythre- 
an  or  Red  fea  ;  but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  known 
that  the  fea  bordering  upon  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Perfia  or  Perfia  Proper,  is  itfelf  nothing  more  than  a 
gulf  like  that  which  divides  Arabia  from  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  to  which  the  name  of  Red  fea  is  now  exclu- 
lively  confined. 

The  Mace-  It  is  a  circumftance  not  a  little  lingular,  that  the 
donian  ex-  vjfit  0f  Alexander  the  Great  to  India  through  Perfia 

fa'lliSerTthe  ^  by  no  means  exten<l  the  limits  which  preceding  geo¬ 
geography  graphers  had  afligned  to  Afia.  A  correft  knowledge 
•f  Alia.  of  the  coaft  of  the  conquered  empire  of  Perfia  w as  in- 
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deed  acquired,  but  neither  to  the  eaft  nor  to  the  north  Afia. 

was  any  knowledge  gained.  The  high  ridge  of  Imaus,  — v-~ 

forming  the  front  of  the  elevated  region  of  Tartary  was 
denominated  by  the  geographers  of  Alexander  the 
Indian  Caucafus ,  probably  from  fome  obfeure  notion, 
that  this  ridge  was  a  continuance  of  the  mountains  of 
that  name  between  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas.  Be¬ 
yond  India  alfo  he  admitted  of  no  "trait  of  land  w  hat¬ 
ever,  thus  tasking  India  the  moft  eaftern  country  of 
Afia,  and  confequentlv  of  the  whole  earth,  although 
Herodotus  had  placed  a  vaft  defert  beyond  it.  But  it 
is  probable  that  this  diminution  of  territory  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward  might  be  a  facrifice  to  the  vanity  of  Alexander, 
who  wilhed  to  imagine,  and  to  make  others  believe, 
that  he  had  approached  the  world’s  boundary.  In  ano¬ 
ther  point  alfo  the  geography  of  Afia  was  falfified  by 
the  followers  of  this  conqueror.  Herodotus  had  right¬ 
ly  delcribed  the  Cafpian  fea  as  a  great  lake,  but  the 
followers  of  Alexander  imagined  they  had  difeovered 
it  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  northern  ocean.  With  this 
ocean,  therefore,  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  fup- 
pofing  it  to  communicate  by  a  narrow  channel  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumftance  which  led  them  to  limit  the  continent  to  a 
very  trifling  extenfion  northward.  The  knowledge 
which  Herodo’ us  poffeffcd  concerning  the  unconnected 
ftate  of  the  Cafpian  in  refpedt  of  other  feas  being  thus 
loft,  its  geographical  pofition  as  a  lake  remained  un¬ 
known  in  the  times  of  Eratoiihenes,  Strabo,  and  Pliny. 

It  was,  however,  regained  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  who 
reftored  its  form  of  a  lake,  but  under  fuch  dimtnfions 
and  proportions  as  demonltrate  that  the  fmaller  lake, 
called  Aral \  wrhich  is  200  miles  to  the  eaftward,  was 
miflaken  for  a  part  of  it. 

The  moft  remarkable  feature  in  the  ancient  Greek  Mount 
and  Roman  deferiptions  of  Afia,  that  is,  of  the  coun-  Taurus  of 
try  to  the  weft  ward  of  Imaus,  and  to  the  fouth  of  thel^e  an‘ 
Cafpian  fea,  is  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  they  ‘  P  * 
in  general  denominated  Taurus.  This  ridge  was  to 
them  as  it  were  a  line  of  feparation  between  two  worlds, 
the  civilized  and  the  barbarous  ;  or  two  climates,  the 
warm  and  fertile,  and  the  cold  and  barren.  As  Tauius, 
however,  is  at  times  broken  into  diftinct  chains  of 
mountains  which  occafionally  alter  their  general  direc¬ 
tion,  various  names  were  aferibed  to  particular  parts  of 
it,  fuch  as  Niphates,  Cafpius,  Paropamifus,  Caucafus, 

Emodus,  &c.  The  general  chain,  however,  or  the 
Taurus  of  the  ancient  geographers,  originated  in  the 
fouth-weft  extremity  of  what  they  called  /If  a  Minor, 
that  is,  the  fmall  part  of  Afia  embraced  between  the 
Euxine  or  Black  fea  on  the  north,  the  ftraits  of  the 
Hellefpont  and  the  Dardanelles  on  the  weft,  and  the 
Levant  or  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the 
fouth.  The  ridge  of  Taurus  was  underftood  to  pals 
eaftward  through  ltffer  Afia  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  (hores  of  the  Levant.  From  thence,  in  its  courfe 
eaftward,  it  feparated  Armenia  from  Mefopotamia,  the 
two  countries  called  Media  from  each  other,  and  the 
greater  Media  from  the  narrow  traft  along  the  fouthern 
border  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  Oppofite  to  the  fouth  end 
of  the  Cafpian  its  inferior  ridges  were  divided  by  a  t 
vaft  chafm  called  the  Cafpian  f  rails,  which  was  with  The  dai- 
the  ancients  an  important  geographical  point,  being P>*n  ftrait 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fame  parallel  with  Iffus  and 
Rhodes.  This  remarkable  chafm  or  ftrait  formed  the 
belt  road  or  paffage  from  Media,  Mefopotamia,  and  the. 
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Afia.  weftern  countries  in  general,  to  Parthia,  Hyrcania, 
r...  v.  ■'  Aria,  and  others  on  the  eaft,  becaufe  by  it  confiderable 
deferts  to  the  fouth  might  be  avoided.  Alexander  the 
Great  paffed  through  it  in  his  way  from  Rages  towards 
Aria  and  Badtria.  It  is  at  prefent  called  the  Jlrait  of 
Khoward,  from  a  town  or  diitridlin  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  almolt  due  north  from  Ilpahan  :  it  is  eight  miles 
through,  and  is  in  general  not  more  than  4s  yards  in 
breadth.  Pliny  fays,  that  it  is  only  wide  enough  for  a 
carriage,  and  modern  writers  have  faid  that  where  it  is 
narroweft  and  molt  winding,  a  litter  can  fcarcely  pafs. 
The  mountains  are  very  lofty  on  each  fide.  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  upon  the  whole  flat,  and  at  certain  feafons  a  con¬ 
fiderable  ftream  of  fait  water  flows  along  it  towards  the 
defert  on  the  fouth. 

After  having  paffed  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  Caf- 
pian,  Taurus  proceeding  farther  eaftward,  was  under- 
Hood  by  the  ancients,  and  reprefented,  as  feparating  the 
countries  of  Parthia,  Margiana,  and  Baiftria,  on  the 
north,  from  thofe  of  Aria,  Drangiana,  and  the  north- 
iveftem  provinces  of  India,  watered  by  the  heads  of  the 
Indus.  Here  Taurus  was  known  to  meet  the  lofty 
ridge  of  Iraaus,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
the  weftern  front  of  the  elevated  region  that  forms  the 
centre  of  Afia.  But  as  this  general  account  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  courfe  of  thefe 
mountains  can  give  little  idea  of  the  general  level  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  pafs,  we  ihall  here  notice 
more  particularly  the  elevation  of  thefe  countries,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  divided  from  each  other.  In 
doing  fo  we  (hall  chiefly  follow  the  authority  of  the 
learned  and  accurate  Major  Rennoll ;  and  we  prefer  the 
ufe  of  ancient  appellations  to  the  names  afligned  to  thefe 
provinces  by  the  barbarians  who  now  inhabit  or  rather 
16  wander  over  them. 

Elevation  We  have  faid,  that  from  Imaus,  or  from  the  high 
or  level  of  region  0f  central  Afia,  or  Greek  Tartary,  the  country 
weltward  de^cen^s  gradually  towards  the  weft,  forming  what  was 
from  Imaus.  called  Afia  by  the  ancients,  but  what  was  in  truth  lit¬ 
tle.  more  than  the  Perfian  empire.  In  departing  from 
Imaus,  however,  the  country  is  very  elevated,  and  vari¬ 
ous  ridges  occur,  which  gradually,  after  affuming  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms,  unite  in  the  ridge  which  terminates  far  to 
the  weft  at  the  extremities  of  the  Leffer  Afia,  and  was 
called  Mount  Taurus ,  as  already  ftated.  In  their  pro- 
grefs  the  valleys  or  ordinary  country  near  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  gradually  becomes  lower  as  it  proceeds  towards 
the  weft,  and  the  mountains  themfelves  decline  in  height. 
Even  in  the  weft,  however,  the  mountains  appear  not  a 
little  elevated. 

Moft  welt-  Returning  from  the  weft,  or  beginning  with  the  pe- 
er'yterri  o-ninfula  of  Afia  or  Afia  Minor,  which  is  enclofed  on 
jy  lowelt.  three  fides  by  the  Mediterranean,  Aegean,  and  Euxine 
feas,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  even  this  tradl  acquires 
fpeedily  a  confiderable  elevation  ;  but  the  fouthern  part 
of  Leffer  Afia  towards  the  Mediterranean  is  by  far  the 
higheft,  being  the  proper  Taurus  itfelf,  rifing  abruptly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  turning 
the  courfes  of  the  principal  waters  towards  the  Euxine 
fea  on  the  north. 

Seconder-  ^he  next  Port*on  territory  is  ftill  more  elevated, 
tion  higher,  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  To 
the  north  it  fend'  forth  a  tradl  of  very  mountainous 
country  called  Caucafus,  or  the  modern  Georgia,  which 
overlooks  the  Sarmatian  plains,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
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defert  of  Aflracan,  and  the  country  of  the  Tartars 
called  Don  CoJJ'acs ,  being  the  low  lands  on  the  north  ' 
both  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas.  Southwards  this 
high  region,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Taurus  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  overlooks  the  vaft  low  countries,  in  which  are 
contained  the  kingdoms  or  ftates  of  Syria,  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  Affyria,  and  Babylonia,  and  even  the  great  Ara¬ 
bian  defert.  The  ancient  divifions  of  this  high  region 
were  called  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Pontus,  Colchis, 

Iberia,  Albania,  the  country  of  the  Carduchians,  and  a 
part  of  Media.  It  feems  to  be  the  higheft  continued 
trad!  of  territory  in  Weftern  Afia,  giving  rife  to  the  ri¬ 
vers  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Cyrus,  Araxes,  fiypanis  or  Ku¬ 
ban,  and  Phafis,  which  flow  from  it  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  towards  the  Euxine  or  Cafpian  feas,  or  the  Per¬ 
fian  gulf.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  higher 
parts  of  this  region  two  great  fait  lakes  are  to  be 
found. 

Advancing  eaftward  is  a  third  portion  of  ftill  moreEaftern 
elevated  territory,  extending  from  the  Cafpian  fea  totradt  high- 
the  lofty  Imaus,  or  weftern  creft  of  the  great  Afiatice^* 
highlands.  This  third  region  is  ftill  higher  than  the 
two  former  parts  of  the  trad!  of  Mount  Taurus.  Its 
breadth  is  very  various.  Its  weftern  quarter  is  limited 
by  the  approach  towards  eacli  other  of  the  Cafpian  and 
Perfian  feas ;  but  the  high  country  expands  to  a  much 
greater  breadth  beyond  the  Cafpian,  till  it  is  again  nar¬ 
rowed  on  its  approach  to  Imaus  by  two  valleys,  along 
the  one  of  which  flows  the  river  Indus  to  the  fouth, 
and  along  the  other  the  Oxus  to  the  north-weft,  an¬ 
ciently  terminating  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  but  now  in  the 
fea  or  lake  of  Aral.  Of  this  third  portion  of  the  high 
country  of  Weftern  Afia  the  northern  part  between 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  Mount  Imaus  contains  the  ancient 
Parthia,  Margiana,  and  Sogdiana,  which  overlook  to¬ 
wards  the  north  the  low  countries  of  Weftern  Tartary 
in  that  quarter  called  Chorafnia ,  and  the  feats  of  the 
Mafl'agetee  (the  ancient  Magog)  at  the  Jaxartes.  The 
middle  part  of  tire  high  country  contains  Aria  and 
Badtriana,  adjoining  on  the  eaft  to  Mount  Imaus.  The 
fouthern  part  of  the  fame  elevated  region  contains  Per- 
fia  Proper,  Carmania,  Arachofia,  &c.  which  towards  the 
Perfian  gulf  are  bordered  by  the  low  trad!  of  mari¬ 
time  Perfia.  The  higheft  continuous  ridge  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  that  which  paffts  by  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Caf¬ 
pian  fea  and  Hyrcania,  between  Drangiana  on  the  fouth 
and  Aria  on  the  north,  and  from  thence  between  Bac- 
triana  and  the  provinces  of  India  ;  where,  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  Imaus,  which,  as  already  ftated,  is  the  front  of 
a  yet  more  elevated  region,  it  fwells  to  an  immenle  mag¬ 
nitude  and  height,  and  is  covered  with  fnow  annually 
till  the  month  of  Auguft.  20 

From  this  trad!  of  elevated  country,  which  we  have  ^Rtera1^. 
thus  deferibed  as  gradually  increafing  in  height  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Mount  Imaus,  various  lateral 
ridges  projedl  towards  the  fouth,  forming  between 
them  different  hollow  bafons  or  low  countries.  But 
thefe  fouthern  projedlions  are  not  equal  in  altitude  to 
the  great  chain  that  proceeds  from  weft  to  eaft.  The 
moft  wefterly  of  thefe  crofs  ridges  is  that  which  begins 
from  the  body  of  Taurus,  near  the  place  where  it  is 
croffed  by  the  Euphrates,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Syria.  The  ridge  proceeds  to  the  fouth,  inclining  to 
the  weft,  and  forms  a  kind  of  mound  or  dam,  (kirting 
the  eaftern  ftiore  of  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 

names^ 
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A.fia.  names  of  Amanus,  Lebanon,  &c.  Having  patted  the 

l— — - y  —  ->  Mediterranean  and  the  fouthern  border  of  Paleftine,  it 
advances  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Red  fea,  where  it 
fpreads  out,  and  forms  the  centre  of  Arabia,  finally 
terminating  in  what  is  called  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  fouth¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Arabian  peninfula. 

Farther  to  the  eaft  another  ridge  proceeds  towards 
the  fouth,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Zagros, 
and  advances  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Perfian  gulf. 
Between  this  laft  ridge  on  the  eaft,  and  the  former,  or 
Syrian  ridge,  on  the  weft,  and  Taurus  on  the  north, 
is  a  great  valley  or  traft  of  low  country  that  formed 
the  ancient  empire  of  Affyria,  which  was  guarded  in 
this  manner  by  a  wall  of  mountains  on  three  fides,  and 
by  the  Perfian  gulf  and  the  Arabian  defert  on  the  fouth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  fertilizing  ftreams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  upon  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  for¬ 
merly  flood.  To  the  eaftward  the  country  becomes 
more  dry  and  elevated.  Pafling  through  Media,  a 
great  fait  defert  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country, 
having  Perfia  Proper  on  the  fouth,  and  Parthia  on  the 
north  ;  and  continuing  ftill  to  afcend,  the  mountains  be¬ 
come  more  numerous  and  lefs  regular,  in  proportion  as 
they  approach  Imaus.  Thefe  regions,  however,  are  of 
great  importance  in  ancient  hiftory  as  the  feats  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  of  empire,  though  they  are  now  funk  into  ob- 
fcurity,  and  a  prey  in  a  great  meafure  to  tribes  of  bar¬ 
barians,  who  wander  over  them  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  refide  in  tents.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  known  to  the  ancients  as  Afia,  or  rather  as  the  Per¬ 
fian  empire,  ftill  retains  that  name  ;  but  to  the  weft  ward 
of  the  Euphrates  Afia  belongs  to  Turkey,  excepting  the 
great  country  or  peninfula  ol  Arabia,  of  which  we  fliall 
21  here  take  fome  general  notice. 

Arabia.  This  country  is  worthy  of  the  utmoft  attention  in  a 

hiftorical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  its  inhabitants  have  had  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
nations  of  Afia,  and  confequently  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race.  They  have  contrived  to  extend 
themfelves  farther  over  the  world  than  almoft  any  other 
people,  and  have  preferved  in  all  fituations  more  ftrong- 
Iy  than  other  nations,  their  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  peculiar  cuftoms.  From  the  river  Senegal,  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the  Indus,  colonies  of  Arabs  are 
to  be  met  with,  and  alfo  from  the  heads  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  on  the  north  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  Even  the 
Tartar  hordes  have  fcarcely  occupied  a  wider  extent  on 
the  globe. 

Boundaries  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  great  peninfula 

of  Arabia,  formed  by  the  Red  fea,  or  Arabic  gulf,  on  the  weft, 
the  Indian  ocean,  or  Arabian  fea,  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
Perfian  gulf  on  the  north-eaft.  Accordingly,  the  an¬ 
cients  appear  to  have  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Arabia,  the  whole  tra£l  lying  between  thofe  feas  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  Perfian  gulf  to  that 
of  the  Arabic  gulf.  This  line,  however,  was  never 
the  real  boundary  of  the  country,  which  appears  to 
have  at  all  limes  extended  northwards  to  a  great  di- 
ltance,  and  to  have  been  limited  on  one  fide  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Euphrates,  and  on  the  weft  by  Syria,  Paleftine, 
and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez.  Thus  Arabia  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  vaft  but  irregular  triangle.  From  the 
northern  point  at  Beles,  where  Xenophon  and  the 
Greeks  firft  patted  the  Euphrates,  to  the  ftrails  of  Ba- 
belmandel,  is  a  line  of  \ 500  miles,  forming  the  weft- 


ern  fide  of  the  triangle,  while  its  fouthern  bafis  prefents  Alia, 
a  front  of  IOOO  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  me-  ■ — -v— 
dium  breadth  of  the  peninfula  from  Baflora  on  the  Per¬ 
fian  gulf  to  Suez  on  the  Red  fea  is  upwards  of  700 
miles.  The  entire  furface  of  the  country,  therefore, 
exceeds  France  or  Germany  in  a  lourfold  proportion. 

Being  fituated  from  130  to  30°  of  N.  Lat.  and  of 
confequence  partly  between  the  tropics,  its  climate 
muft  neceffarily  be  regarded  as  hot.  In  fome  pro¬ 
vinces,  indeed,  the  heat  is  exceflive  ;  but  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  as  in  others,  the  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  foil 
produce  effects  upon  the  temperature  which  fet  afide 
all  calculations  that  might  be  founded  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle  of  the  vicinity  or  remotenels  of  the  torrid 
zone.  To  underftand  the  varieties  of  climate  that  ex 
ift  in  Arabia,  it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  form  and 
afpedl  of  its  furfacc.  The  whole  centre  of  the  Arabian 
peninfula,  or  interior  country,  confifts  of  a  fucceffion 
of  mountains.  Around  the  foot  of  thefe  mountains, 
adjacent  to  the  fea-coaft,  is  a  belt  of  flat  ground.  This 
belt  furreunds  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  peninfula. 

It  proceeds  along  the  (hores  of  the  Red  fea,  of  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean,  and  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  Even  the  defert 
of  Syria  on  the  north  may  be  con.fidered  as  a  part  of 
this  belt.  It  extends  everywhere  to  the  diftance  of 
about  two  days  journey  from  the  fea,  and  is  denomina¬ 
ted  Teliama  by  the  Arabs.  This  belt  of  flat  land  is 
dry  and  fandy,  and  prefents  one  unvaried  picture  of  de¬ 
flation.  It  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  ancient¬ 
ly  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  fea.  Its  bottom  foil  is  a 
grayifh  clay,  with  a  large  proportion  of  fand,  and  hav¬ 
ing  remains  of  marine  animals  interfperfed  to  a  great 
diftance  from  the  Ihore.  It  contains  large  ftrata  of 
fait,  which  in  fome  places  even  rife  up  into  hills.  Its 
regular  inclination  towards  the  fea  indicates  that  it  ha-> 
emerged  gradually  ;  and  the  fea  feems  ftill  continuing 
to  recede.  The  banks  of  coral  are  ftill  increafing,  and 
coming  nearer  to  the  Ihore,  fo  as  to  render  the  naviga¬ 
tion  round  Arabia  every  day  more  and  more  danger¬ 
ous.  The  fand  accumulated  by  the  billows  gradual¬ 
ly  fills  up  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  joins  thefe  beds 
of  coral  to  the  continent.  This  receflion  of  the  fea, 
however,  or  conqueft  over  the  watery  element,  has  pro¬ 
duced  little  advantage  to  man.  The  Tehama  is  every¬ 
where  a  frightful  defert  of  fand,  diverfified  only  by  na¬ 
ked  rocks,  with  nothing  to  foften  the  force  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  and  in  which  all  vegetation  is  burnt  up.  The 
drought  is  fo  extreme  in  thefe  flat  plains,  that  whole 
years  pafs  without  rain  ;  and  the  torrents  which  de- 
feend  from  the  hills,  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the 
country,  are  loft  among  the  fands  long  before  they  can 
reach  the  fea. 

In  the  interior  country,  the  foil  and  climate  are  very 
different.  The  great  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  attract: 
vapours,  which,  defeending  in  abundant  rains,  cool  the 
air,  and  quicken  vegetation.  The  cold  occafioned  by 
the  height  of  the  country  produces  falls  of  fnow,  but 
this  never  lies  long  upon  the  ground.  While  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  plains  fuffer  by  heat,  thofe  of  the  hills 
are  obliged  to  wrap  themfelves  in  pelices  j  but  as  the 
hills  oi*mountains  are  by  no  means  of  the  primary  or¬ 
der  in  point  of  elevation,  ice  and  Heady  froft  feem  to 
be  unknown.  The  foil,  however,  is  as  much  diverfi¬ 
fied  as  in  other  countries  ;  but  the  figure  of  the  hills  is 
unfavourable  to  their  fertility.  They  are  in  general 
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Aiia.  fo  craggy  and  precipitous  as  to  afford  little  fpace  or 
v— — - v— ’ —  foil  for  vegetable  productions,  the  beft  part  of  the  foil 
being  continually  walked  away  by  the  waters.  Hence 
the  culture  of  the  land  is  difficult  and  expenfive.  Ter¬ 
races  muff  be  formed,  and  the  foil  carefully  preferved 
and  accumulated  upon  them ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
no  part  of  Arabia  can  with  any  propriety  be  denomi¬ 
nated  rich  or  fertile.  In  the  fouthern  divifion  of  it, 
called  by  the  ancients,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Hap¬ 
py,  or  Arabia  Felix,  the  inhabitants  are  at  once  indu- 
itrious  and  poor.  The  defert  between  Syria  and  the 
Euphrates,  or  that  part  of  Arabia  which  extends  to  the 
northward  of  the  peninfula,  is  altogether  incapable  of 
improvement  by  culture.  A  wide  level  of  fand  is  on¬ 
ly  interfe&ed  by  ffiarp  mountains  deftitute  of  verdure, 
which  render  more  powerful  by  reflection  the  intenfe 
rays  of  an  alraoft  tropical  fun.  The  rare  and  hardy 
plants,  the  tamarind,  or  the  acacia,  that  ftrike  their 
roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  nouriffied  by  the 
dews  of  night.  A  grove  of  date  trees,  or  a  green  pa- 
flure,  attracts  a  fmall  colony  of  Arabs  j  and  a  well  of 
water  is  a  place  of  importance  and  of  refort. 

Yet  this  defert  is  not  deftitute  of  a  tolerable  number 
of  inhabitants.  They  rear  the  camel,  a  ftrong  and 
patient  beaft  of  burden,  which  fubfifts  on  the  moft 
ftunted  and  withered  roots,  or  upon  herbs  of  the  gourd 
fpecies,  which  abound  in  the  drieft  countries.  Neither 
are  they  deftitute  of  horned  cattle,  and  goats  and 
(Keep;  and  naturalifts  confider  this  as  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  the  horfe,  which  is  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the 
s.  Arabians,. 

Two  claffes  Properly  fpeaking,  there  are  twTo  kinds  or  claffes  of 
«f  Arabs.  Arabs;  the  one  fedentary,  that  ic,  living  in  cities,  or 
attached  to  hufbandry,  and  the  other,  wandering  in  the 
paftoral  ftate,  called  Bedouins.  The  Arabs  fettled  in 
cities,  and  efpecially  in  fea-port  towns,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  on  the  coafts  of  the  peninfula,  have  loft 
fomewhat  of  their  diftinClive  national  manners  by  their 
intercourfe  with  ftrangers  ;  but  the  Bedouins,  who  live 
in  tents,  and  are  divided  into  tribes  or  clans,  retain  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  their  earlieft  anceftors.  They 
are  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  poffefs  in  the  aggregate  all 
thofe  charaCteriftics  of  which  the  other  branches  of 
the  nation  exhibit  different  (hades  and  degrees.  It  is 
the  difference  in  their  ways  of  living  that  conftitutes 
the  great  diftinCtion  between  the  different  tribes.  The 
genuine  and  nobler  Arabs  difdain  hulbandry,  as  an  em¬ 
ployment  by  which  they  would  be  degraded.  They 
maintain  no  domeftic  animals  but  ffieep,  camels,  and 
horfes.  Hence  it  is  known,  that  Mahomet,  the  found¬ 
er  of  their  religion,  belonged  to  a  noble  tribe  or  race, 
becaufe  he  was  a  dealer  in  camels.  Some  tribes  are 
even  mentioned  contemptuoufly  by  their  countrymen, 
becaufe  they  keep  cows  or  dromedaries  ;  and  the  pea- 
fants  who  cultivate  the  foil  are  accounted  the  lowed 
clafs.  Even  among  the  tribes  which  apply  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  chiefs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  their  grounds  to  their  fubjeCts,  whofe  dwellings 
are  miferable  huts. 

In  the  interior  of  Arabia,  towards  the  Indian  ocean, 
which  is  chiefly  the  quarter  capable  of  being  cultiva¬ 
ted,  fome  governments  exift  of  a  confiderable  extent ; 
fuch  as  Yemen  and  Hadramant,  and  Oman.  In  thefe 
the  people  are  of  a  mild  and  civilized  character.  A 
Granger  travels  unprotected  and  alone  with  as  much 
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fafety  as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  only  danger 
of  impofttion  or  of  ill  ufage  occurs  in  the  fea-port  ^ 
towns,  from  the  officers  of  government.  Here  alfo  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  exhibits  a  lefs  intolerant  afpeCt 
than  in  Turkey,  Africa,  or  almoft  any  other  countryT. 
Indeed  it  is  not  a  little  lingular,  that  while  this  reli¬ 
gion  extended  itfelf  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  the  extreme  regions  of 
Tartary,  feveral  tribes  of  native  Arabs,  fecure  in  the 
faftneffes  of  their  rugged  mountain*,  regarded  it  with 
indifference  or  contempt.  Some  tribes  in  the  interior 
could  never  be  fubdued  by  the  power  of  the  caliphs, 
and  retain  the  worffiip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  in 
the  times  of  their  anceftors.  Even  a  tribe  of  Jews  has 
exifted  for  ages  amidft  thefe  inaeceflible  mountains, 
though  the  moft  odious  of  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  the 
furrounding  Mahometans. 

The  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  who  conftitute 
the  bcdy  of  the  nation,  are  divided  into  an  endlefs  va¬ 
riety  of  tribes.  Their  chiefs,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  denominated  fchiecks.  Thefe  fchiecks  or  nobles 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  plebeians  are  invariably 
actuated  and  guided  by  them  :  They  are  both  (hep- 
herds  and  foldiers.  The  dignity  of  fchieck  is  heredi¬ 
tary,  but  is  not  confined  t«  the  order  of  primogeniture. 
The  petty  fchiecks,  who  form  the  hereditary  nobility, 
choofe  the  grand  fchieck  of  any  diftriCt  out  of  the 
reigning  family,  without  regarding  the  degree  of  his 
propinquity  to  his  laft  prcdcceffor.  They  pay  him  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  revenue,  and  the  other  fchiecks  are  rather  his 
equals  than  his  lubjeCts.  If  diffatisfied  with  his  go¬ 
vernment,  they  depofe  him,  or  go  away  with  their 
cattle,  and  join  another  tribe.  Thefe  emigrations, 
which  happen  not  unfrequently,  produce  great  revolu¬ 
tions  among  the  tribes.  Even  the  peafants  poffefs  a 
fimilar  privilege.  Though  underftood  to  be  (laves, 
they  may  quit  the  fervice  of  a  mailer  with  whom  they 
are  diffatisfied,  and  choofe  another.  It  was  remarked, 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  the  Arabs  were  at 
once  addicted  to  robbery  and  to  commerce ;  a  faCt 
which  holds  true  to  this  oay.  They  become  the  faith¬ 
ful  fervants  of  the  merchant,  who  hires  them  to  con¬ 
duct  him  through  the  defert  ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  confider  the  property  of  un¬ 
protected  travellers  as  an  objeCt  which  they  may  law¬ 
fully  feize.  But  it  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  we  are 
fometimes  apt  to  confider  as  robbery  what  the  Arabs 
view  in  another  light.  Every  grand  fchieck,  or 
fchieck  of  fchiecks,  as  he  is  called,  confiders  himfelf  as 
the  abfolule  lord  of  his  whole  territory,  and  exaCts  du¬ 
ties  upon  all  goods  carried  through  his  dominions. 
The  Europeans  are  wrong  when  they  fuppofe  the  fums 
paid  by  travellers  to  the  grand  fchiecks  to  be  a  ranfom. 
to  redeem  them  from  pillage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
regarded  by  the  Arab  nobles  in  no  other  light  than  as 
the  duties  levied  in  other  countries  by  princes  for  the 
fupport  of  the  government.  The  fouthern  part  of 
Arabia,  called  by  the  ancients  Arabia  Felix,  has  at 
times  been  fubdued  by  ftrangers  ;  but  the  Bedouins, 
who  live  in  tents  in  the  defert,  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  effcCtually  conquered.  In  a  conteft  with 
them,  much  is  hazarded,  and  little  can  be  won.  Their 
horfes  and  camels,  which  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  per¬ 
form  a  march  of  400  or  500  miles,  difappear  before  a 
victorious  army.  The  fecret  waters  of  the  defert  elude 
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Afla.  the  fearch  of  the  invader,  and  his  troops  are  confumed 
by  hunger,  third,  and  fatigue,  in  the  purfuit  of  an  in- 
vifible  foe,  who  mocks  his  efforts,  and  at  all  times  finds 
fafety  in  the  midft  of  a  burning  folitude. 

Not  with  (landing  the  memory  of  their  ancient  inde¬ 
pendence,  even  the  wandering  Arabs  are  frequently 
tempted  to  fettle  near  towns,  or  in  fertile  provinces  j 
re.gn  a  es-  hieh  has  in  different  ages  brought  them  into  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  fovereigns  of  thefe  provinces.  Their  neigh¬ 
bours,  alfo,  fuch  as  the  Perfians,  the  princes  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  the  modern  Turks,  have  contrived 
to  acquire  an  influence  over  fome  of  the  tribes,  by  fow- 
ing  diffenfions  among  the  great  families,  and  efpoufing 
the  caufe  of  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  grand  fchieck. 
Accordingly  the  Turks  allege  that  they  are  the  fove¬ 
reigns  of  Arabia  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  vain-glo¬ 
rious  aflertion,  which  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that 
they  find  it  neceffary  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the 
fchiecks  when  their  caravans  pafs  through  the  defert  to 
Mecca.  The  tribes  who  live  near  the  road  keep  the 
wells  open,  permit  the  paffage  of  merehandife,  and 
efcort  the  caravans.  Quarrels,  indeed,  often  occur,  in 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  Bedouins  is  feldom  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  infolence  of  the  Turks,  who  regard 
all  the  Arabs  as  rebels.  The  famous  Ali  Bey,  when 
he  conduced  the  F.gyptian  caravan,  would  not  pay  all 
the  duties  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  but  promifed  to  pay 
the  reft  on  his  return,  and  forgot  his  promife.  On  the 
year  following  the  Arabs  affembled  in  greater  numbers, 
and  obliged  the  captain  of  the  caravan  to  pay  both 
for  himfclf  and  Ali  Bey.  The  Turks  exclaimed 
againft  this  as  an  aft  of  robbery  j  yet  the  Arabs  had 
only  done  themfelves  juftice.  The  conduct  of  Abdal- 
la,  pacha  of  Damafcus,  who  commanded  the  Syrian 
caravan  in  17 56,  was  ftill  more  odious.  When  the 
fchiecks  of  the  tribe  of  Harb  came  to  meet  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ftipulated  toll,  he  gave  them  a  friendly  invi¬ 
tation  to  vifit  him  ;  but  inftead  of  paying  the  toll,  he 
cut  off  their  heads,  and  fent  them  to  Conftantinople,  as 
a  proof  of  his  viftory  over  the  rebel  Arabs.  1  The 
ftroke  which  they  had  thus  fuffered,  by  the  death  cf 
their  chiefs,  hindered  them  from  attempting  any  thing 
in  revenge,  on  either  that  or  the  following  year  :  The 
caravans  travelled  in  triumph  to  Mecca,  and  the  Turks 
boafted  of  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Abdalla  Pacha. 
But  in  the  third  year  the.  Arabs  avenged  the  ilaughter- 
ed  fchieck',  and,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  raifed 
out  of  all  the  tribes,  routed  the  Turks,  and  pillaged 
the  caravan. — Thus  the  Arabs,  notwithftanding  their 
internal  divifions,  confider  themfelves  on  extraordinary 
occafiops  as  one  nation.  A  certain  fubordination  even 
fubfifts  among  the  tribes :  The  petty  tribes  being  un¬ 
able  to  defend  themfelves,  place  themfelves  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  greater,  and  are  governed  bv  their 
laws ;  and  thus  are  powerful  tribes  formed  by  the  union 
of  feveral  fmall  tribes. 

Character  The  cl'mate  an^  barren  foil  of  their  country  has  a 
and  food  of  confiderable  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the 
the  people.  Arabians.  They  are  an  extremely  fober  and  frugal 
nation,  which  produces  in  them  an  appearance  of  lean- 
nefs  and  ftinted  growth.  The  ufual  articles  upon 
which  the  better  fort  fubfift  are,  rice,  pulfe,  milk,  and 
butter  :  mutton  is  their  tnoft  common  fpecies  of  but¬ 
cher’s  meat,  but  they  feldom  eat  of  it,  as  all  kinds  of 
animal  food  are  accounted  unwholtfome  in  thefe  hot 


countries.  The  common  people  have  little  other  food  Aha. 
than  a  kind  of  bread  made  of  durra,  a  fort  of  coarfe  — — v  *  ■' 
millet,  by  kneading  it  with  camels  milk,  oil,  butter,  or 
greafe  :  They  alfo  ufe  barley  bread.  Like  the  other 
natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  Alia,  they  have  lefs  reft- 
lefsnefs  or  natural  defire  for  exerciie  than  the  natives 
of  the  colder  countries  of  Europe  j  and  this  inafti- 
vity  is,  no  doubt,  increafed  by  their  general  habits  of 
abftinence  and  extreme  frugality  with  regard  to  food. 

They  are  aftoniftied  when  they  obferve  the  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  meat  that  Europeans  devour  at  a  meal, 
and  account  them  guilty  of  the  moft  odious  gluttony  ; 
for  they  themfelves,  at  lead  the  wandering  Arabs,  are 
not  only  taught  from  their  youth  to  live  upon  little, 
but  even  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  any  kind  of 
food.  Hence  lecufts  are  in  common  ufe  among  them, 
and  have  a  confiderable  influence  upon  their  condition. 

Immenfe  clouds  of  thefe  animals  fometimes  defcend 
upon  a  diftrift,  and  produce  the  greateft  mifc’nief,  by 
deftroying  the  whole  verdure.  They  darken  the  air, 
and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  clouds  of  fmoke.  The 
noife  of  their  flight  is  (tunning,  like  that  of  a  water¬ 
fall.  Every  thing  that  is  green  is  wafted  by  them  •, 
but  corn,  either  ripe  or  nearly  fo,  is  too  hard  for  their, 
ufe.  The  Arabs  of  the  defert  convert  this  fcourge  to 
their  advantage.  They  roaft  the  locufts  alive,  and  de¬ 
vour  them  eagerly  ;  or  they  kill  and  dry  them,  and 
(tore  them  up  for  ufe  :  This  food  is  faid  to  be  by  no 
means  unwholefome.  The  Jews  of  Arabia  affert,  that 
the  fowls,  of  which  the  Ifraelites  ate  fo  largely  in  the 
wildernefs  or  defert,  rvere  only  clouds  of  locufts  ;  and 
they  ridicule  our  tranflators,  for  fuppofing  that  they 
found  quails  where  quails  never  were.  ^ 

In  Arabia  polygamy  was  always  tolerated,  and  is  xheir  con- 
permitted  by  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  but  the  Arabians dudt  to- 
are,  in  general,  too  poor  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  wards  wo- 
privilege  of  poffeffing  a  plurality  of  wives.  The  lawr,  men‘ 
however,  has  this  effect,  that  it  often  induces  the  rich 
to  give  their  daughters  to  poor  men  in  preference  to 
thofe  who  are  wealthy.  The  marriage  articles  are 
made  out  before  the  cadi  or  judge.  The  wife’s  pro¬ 
perty  is  fecured  to  her  even  during  the  marriage,  fo 
that  (he  becomes  abfolute  miftrefs  of  her  hufband’s 
houfe  ;  and  he,  having  no  feparate  property,  can  have 
no  means  of  bringing  another  wife  into  the  family. 

All  women,  however,  in  Arabia  live  in  a  moft  retired 
manner.  They  receive  no  vifits  from  ftrangers  of,  the 
other  fex.  In  the  houfes  of  the  rich  the  front  apart¬ 
ments  belong  to  the  men,  and  thofe  behind  to  the  wo¬ 
men.  In  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  defti- 
tute  of  a  variety  of  apartments,  when  the  hulhand  car¬ 
ries  a  ftranger  to  his  houfe,  he  enters  before  him,  and 
calls  aloud,  tarik ,  retire  5  upon  which  the  women  in- 
ftantly  difappear  j  and  even  his  moft  intimate  friends 
never  fee  one  of  them.  Their  notions  of  the  delicacy 
neceffary  to  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  women,  is  ex¬ 
treme.  It  is  accounted  unpolite  to  falute  a  woman,.  ^ 
or  even  to  look  her  ftedfaftly  in  the  face.  In  thejealoufy. 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Barra,  an  adventure  oc¬ 
curred  which  difplays  in  ftrong  colours  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Arabians  in  whatever  concerns  the  other  fex. 

A  man  of  eminence,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Monte- 
fidfi,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Arab 
of  the  tribe  of  Korne.  Shortly  after  the  marriage  a 
fchieck  of  an  inferior  tribe  alked  him  in  a  coffee  houfe, 
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whether  he  Was  father  of  the  liandfome  young  wife  of 
1  fuch  a  one,  whom  he  named?  The  father  fuppoiing 
his  daughter’s  honour  ruined,  immediately  left  the 
company  to  ftab  her.  At  his  return  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  inhuman  deed,  he  who  had  fo  indifcreetly 
put  the  queftion,  was  gone.  Breathing  nothing  now 
but  vengeance,  he  fought  him  everywhere  ;  and  not 
finding  him,  killed  in  the  mean  time  feveral  of  his  re¬ 
lations,  without  fparing  even  his  cattle  or  fervants. 
The  offender  offered  the  governor  of  Korne  a  great 
fum,  if  he  would  rid  him  of  fo  furious  an  adversary. 
The  governor  fent  for  him  rvho  had  been  offended,  and 
endeavoured  by  threats  and  a  (how  of  the  apparatus  of 
punilhment  to  force  him  to  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the 
vengeful  Arab  would  rather  meet  death  than  forego 
bis  revenge.  Then  the  governor,  to  preferve  a  man 
of  fuch  high  honour,  foothed  him  to  an  agreement,  by 
which  the  firft  aggreffor  gave  his  daughter,  with  a  hand- 
fome  portion,  in  marriage  to  him  whom  he  had  offend¬ 
ed.  But  the  father-in-law  durd  never  after  appear  be¬ 
fore  his  fon-in-law. 

Revenge  is  indeed  among  the  Arabs  a  moil  ungo¬ 
vernable  fentiment.  In  fome  of  the  dates  of  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  peninfula  the  government  is  ftrong 
enough  to  reflrain  private  revenge,  and  to  affume  to 
itfelf  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  as  in  other  civilized 
countries  ;  but  over  a  great  part  of  Arabia  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  perfon  (lain  are  allowed  to  accept  a  compo- 
fition  in  money,  to  require  the  murderer  to  furrender 
himfelf  to  juftice,  or  to  avenge  themfelves  on  him  or  his 
family.  The  palfion  of  avarice  is  often  found  to  afford, 
among  barbarians,  the  bed  means  of  fubduing  animo- 
fity  ;  but  in  many  places  among  the  Arabians  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  difgraceful  to  take  money  for  the  d\edding  of 
blood,  which,  by  their  laws  of  honour,  can  be  expiated 
only  by  blood.  Their  refined  malice  even  refufes  to 
be  fatisfied  by  the  dedruftion  of  the  affaffin  either  by 
their  own  hands  or  by  the  hand  of  public  judice  ;  for 
this  would  be  to  deliver  from  an  unworthy  member  a 
family  which  deferves  no  fuch  favour  from  them  :  hence 
they  revenge  themfelves,  as  cudom  allows,  by  fubdi- 
tuting  an  innocent  to  the  guilty  perfon,  and  feek  an 
opportunity  of  Haying  the  chief  or  the  mod  confider- 
able  perfon  of  the  race  of  him  by  whom  they  have  been 
injured.  When  a  murder  has  been  committed,  there¬ 
fore  the  two  families  are  in  continual  fears  till  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  murderer’s  family  be  (lain.  Till  this 
occur  no  reconciliation  can  take  place,  and  the  quarrel 
is  occafionally  renewed.  If  in  the  conted  a  man  of 
the  murdered  perfon’s  family  happen  to  fall,  there  can 
be  no  peace  till  two  others  of  the  murderer’s  have  been 
(lain,  and  there  are  indances  of  fuch  family  feuds  lad¬ 
ing  forty  years. 

Nor  is  the  point  of  honour  confined  to  fuch  cafes  as 
thofe  we.  have  now  mentioned.  The  noble  Bedouins 
carry  their  pride  higher  than  even  our  barbarous  an- 
cedors  feem  to  have  done.  If  one  fchieck  fays  to  an¬ 
other,  with  a  ferious  air,  “  thy  bonnet  is  dirty,”  or 
“  wrong  fide  of  thy  turban  is  out,”  nothing  but 
blood  can  wafh  away  the  reproach  •,  and  not  merely 
the  blood  of  the  offenders,  but  that  alfo  of  all  the  Arabs 
of  his  family.  An  infult  offered  to  the  beard  of  an  A- 
rab  is  regarded  with  equal  indignation,  and  produces 
-equal  refentment. 

When  thefe  capital  points,  how'ever,  are  avoided, 
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the  Arabs  are  underdood  to  be  by  no  means  quarrel-  Alia 
fome.  They  take  a  pride  in  preferving  their  coolnefs  — — -y— — 1 
of  temper  againd  reproachful  language.  When  a  dif- 
pute  happens  fuddenly  to  arife  among  them,  they  make 
much  noife,  and  are  apt  to  forget  themfelves,  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  ;  but  (hould  an  indifferent  per¬ 
fon  calmly  fay  to  them,  “  think  of  God  and  his  pro¬ 
phet,”  they  indantly  make  an  effort  to  refume  their 
tranquillity,  and  a  reconciliation  is  effected.  If  this 
conted  cannot  be  fettled  at  once,  they  choofe  arbitrators, 
to  whofe  decifion  they  fubmit. 

The  manners  of  the  Arabs  are  grave  and  ferious.  Manners. 
As  foon  as  boys  attain  to  five  or  fix  years  of  age,  they 
pafs  whole  days  together  in  their  father’s  company, 
and  are  indeed  allowed  to  be  as  feldom  out  of  it  as  pof- 
fible.  Being  thus  always  under  the  eyes  of  perfons 
advanced  in  life,  they  acquire  a  penfivenefs  and  gravi¬ 
ty  of  manners,  and  an  air  of  recolleflion,  at  a  very  early 
age.  Their  imaginations  being  accudomed  to  barren 
deferts  and  bare  rocks,  are  apt  to  acquire  a  gloomy 
cad  ;  but  in  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  where  the  foil 
is  more  fertile  and  the  population  more  confiderable, 
they  poffefs  fufficient  vivacity  of  character,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  fociety.  In  the  towns  of  Syria  in 
which  they  fettle  they  are  far  more  cheerful  and  fond 
of  amufement  than  the  Turks.  Both  there  and  in 
Arabia  Felix  they  are  fond  of  frequenting  coffee-houfes 
and  public  markets. 

In  the  earlied  ages  the  Arabians  were  always  ac-  Literature, 
counted  admirers  of  poetry,  and  were  accudomed  to 
celebrate  in  verfe  the  military  exploits  of  their  chiefs. 

The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rifing  poet  was  rewarded 
by  the  applaufe  of  his  own  and  of  the  kindred  tribes  $ 
and  they  regarded  him  as  a  herald  rifen  up  to  immor¬ 
talize  their  renown.  Before  the  days  of  Mahomet 
there  exided  an  inditution  which  the  fanaticifm  of  his 
fird  followers  abolifhed.  An  annual  fair  was  held, 
to  which  the  mod  dillant  or  hodile  tribes  reforted,  and 
which  laded  thirty  days.  For  fome  time  before  and 
after  this  fair,  amounting  in  all  to  two,  or  as  fome  fay, 
to  four  months,  a  general  truce  took  place  ;  during 
which  every  public  and  private  quarrel  was  fufpended 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Arabia.  This  truce 
was  fanftioned  by  the  laws  of  honour  ;  and,  as  a  breach 
of  it  was  attended  with  perpetual  infamy,  every  fword 
was  religioufly  flieathed  while  it  laded.  At  this  great 
market  not  only  corn  and  wine,  but  alfo  eloquence 
and  poetry  were  exchanged.  The  prize  was  difputed 
by  the  emulation  of  the  bards,  and  the  vidlorious  per¬ 
formance  was  depofited  in  the  archives  of  the  prince  j 
and,  on  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  infcribed  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold,  and  fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
which  even  in  thefe  early  times  was  a  place  of  nation¬ 
al  pilgrimage.  Generality  and  valour  formed  the  fa¬ 
vourite  theme  of  the  fongs  of  the  Arabian  poets  j  and 
their  keened  fatire  or  bittered  reproach  againd  a  def- 
picable  race,  confided  of  the  affirmation,  that  the  men 
knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.  Such 
a  fedival,  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Olympic 
games  of  the  Greeks,  mud  have  ^offeffed  confiderable 
influence  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  the  people. 

As  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  was  fituated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  mod  civilized  nations  of  antiquity, 
whofe  caravans  mud  have  been  continually  palling 
through  it  j  its  inhabitants,  therefore,  could  not  fail 

at 
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Afi-i.  at  a  very  early  period,  to  acquire  fome  portion  of  that 
<  ■  y  information  which  an  acquaintance  with  intelligent 
ftrangers  brings  along  with  it.  As  a  commerce  with 
India  appears  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  fea  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  penin- 
fula,  it  is  probable  that  fuch  a  portion  of  literature 
as  might  be  requifite  for  conducting  its  t  ran  factions 
•would  be  cultivated  by  the  Arabians  in  a  very  diftant 
antiquity.  Literature  however  was  never  diffufed  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  peninfula.  In  the  northern 
parts,  indeed,  or  in  the  Syrian  defert,  where  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  Perfian  empires  ftourilhed  on  each  fide,  the 
Arabian  city  of  Palmyra  appears  to  have  received  and 
cultivated  the  learning  and  the  arts  of  Greece  ;  and  at 
a  future  period,  when  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet  car¬ 
ried  their  dominion  into  other  countries,  in  which  they 
fettled  and  purfued  the  arts  of  peace,  the  Arabian  con¬ 
querors  cultivated  various  branches  of  literature.  At 
all  times,  however,  the  defert  itfelf,  or  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Arabians,  has  exhibited  an  illiterate  race  of 
men.  At  prefent  their  youth  are  not  indeed  entire¬ 
ly  neglected.  The  chiefs  of  the  defert  can  frequently 
read  and  write,  and  in  the  cities  many  of  the  loweft 
of  the  people  poflefs  thefe  qualifications.  They  have 
fchools  in  their  mofques  for  the  education  of  the  poor  ; 
and  in  great  towns  there  are  fchools  to  which  perfons 
in  better  circumftances  fend  their  fons;  but  no  girls  at¬ 
tend  the  public  fchools,  being  privately  taught  at 
home  by  women.  The  Arabians  can  fcarcely  be  faid 
to  poflefs  any  fcience.  Aftronomy  is  fomewhat  valued 
by  them,  but  only  in  fubferviency  to  aftrology,  a  fci¬ 
ence  highly  efteemed  and  very  lucrative  in  the  Eaft, 
though  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan  law.  From 
their  ignorance  they  are  indeed  extremely  fond  of 
what  are  called  the  occult  fciences,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  enable  their  poflefibrs  to  become  tamiliar  with  genii, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  obey  their  pleafure,  to  teach 
bow  to  command  the  winds  and  feafons,  to  cure  the 
bites  of  ferpents  and  many  difeafes  or  infirmities.  A 
great  part,  however,  of  thefe  occult  fciences  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  ftrangers  to  be  nothing  more  than  tricks, 
which  the  credulity  of  the  people  induces  individuals 
to  praflife  upon  them.  The  Arabians  are  alfo  extreme- 
Superfti-  ty  fuperftitious.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  town 
tions.  has  been  reared  on  the  fpot  which  it  occupies,  merely 
in  confequence  of  its  having  been  the  dwelling  place 
of  fome  Mahometan  hermit  or  faint.  In  this  way  the 
city  of  Loheia  was  founded.  Its  founder  and  patron 
was  a  faint  called  Sehieck  Scelei ,  who  {'pent  his  days  in 
a  hut  on  the  Ihore  of  tire  Red  fea.  A  houfe  of  prayer 
was  afterwards  raifed  over  his  tomb,  and  fome  devout 
perfons  imagining  it  would  be  a  great  happinefs  to  live 
near  the  remains  of  fo  holy  a  perfon,  built  huts  around 
it.  Nearly  at  the  fame  time  the  fea  having  retreated 
from  a  neighbouring  harbour,  an  accident  which  is 
always  happening  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  deferted  it,  and  fettled  at  Loheia,  which  i®  now 
a  well-frequented  port.  In  the  fame  way  the  city  of 
Beit  el  Fakeh  originated  around  the  tomb  of  a  faint 
called  Achmed  ibn  Mufa.  Some  devout  perfons  built 
themfelves  cottages  round  his  tomb,  and  the  harbour 
of  Galtlka  being  about  the  fame  time  choaked  up,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  removed  thither.  This  faint 
was  a  great  worker  of  miracle®.  A  Turkith  pacha, 
who  had  been  for  20  years  a  captive  in  Spain,  where 


he  was  bound  with  ponderous  chains  to*  two  large  Afia. 
ftones,  long  and  vainly  invoked  the  aid  of  different  — ~v  1  * 
faints.  Laft  of  all  he  bethought  himfelf  of  the  great 
Achmed,  and  invoked  him  alfo  in  his  turn.  The  faint 
ftretched  out  his  hand  from  his  tomb ;  and  at  that  very 
inftant,  in  the  prefence  of  many  witnefles,  the  pacha 
arrived  from  Spain,  bearing  with  him  his  chains  and 
the  ftones  to  which  they  were  fixed.  This  miracle 
took  place  not  many  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  fefti- 
val  of  the  faint  and  the  Arabs  regard  it  as  authenti¬ 
cated  by  unexceptionable  evidence,  notwithftanding 
all  prayers  or  invocations  to  faints  are  ftridlly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Koran.  Another  miracle  performed 
by  Ifmael  Mulk,  the  patron  faint  of  the  city  of  Taces, 
is  eafily  accounted  for.  Two  beggars  had  afked  cha¬ 
rity  from  the  dola  or  governor  of  Taces,  but  only  one 
of  them  had  tailed  of  his  bounty.  The  other  went 
upon  this  to  the  tomb  of  Ifmael  Mulk  to  implore  his 
aid.  Ifmael,  who,  when  alive,  had  been  very  chari¬ 
table,  ftretched  his  hand  out  of  the  tomb,  and  gave 
the  beggar  a  letter  containing  an  order  on  the  dola  to 
pay  the  beggar  an  hundred  crowns.  Upon  examin¬ 
ing  this  order  with  the  greateft  care,  it  was  found  that 
Ifmael  Mulk  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
fealed  it  with  his  feal.  The  governor  could  not  re- 
fufe  payment,  but  to  avoid  all  fubfequent  trouble  from 
fuch  bills  of  exchange,  he  had  a  wall  built  inclofing  the 
tomb. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Arabia  the  pofterity  of  the 
faints  are  treated  with  as  much  refpedl  as  is  fhewn  to 
the  defendants  of  Mahomet  at  Mecca,  which  is  very 
great.  Every  perfon  who  can  number  a  reputed 
faint  among  his  anceftors,  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Schieck,  and  accounted  an  ecclefiaftic  by  birth.  Fa-’ 
milies  thus  find  it  their  intereff  to  eftablifh,  by  every 
puflible  mean®,  the  fanflity  of  the  perfon  from  whom 
they  are  defended,  and  to  maintain  the  authenticity 
of  the  miracles  afribed  to  him.  In  this  manner,  in 
fpite  of  the  Koran,  which  is  llricftly  Unitarian,  the 
fuperftitious  worfhip  of  faints  is  daily  extending  its 
influence  among  the  Arabs,  and  feigned  miracles  are 
confequently  multiplying,  fo  that  they  may  be  faid  in 
fome  meafure  to  be  reiapfing  into  the  polytheifm  of 
their  anceftors.  At  t he  lame  time  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  within  thefe  forty  years  a  fort  of  reformation  of  reli¬ 
gion  has  been  attempted,  and  even  accomplilhed,  in  a 
part  of  the  central  or  mountainous  country  of  Arabia, 
by  one  Abdul  Wahbeb,  in  whole  family  a  fovereignty 
of  confiderabte  extent  has  been  eftablifhed.  Ht  taught 
that  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  is 
the  only  proper  object  of  worfhip.  He  forbade  the  in¬ 
vocation  of  faints,  and  the  very  mention  of  the  name 
of  Mahomet,  or  of  any  other  prophet,  in  prayer,  as 
practices  favouring  of  idolatry.  He  forbade  the  ma¬ 
king  cf  v  ws  to  obtain  deliverance  from  danger,  as  a 
crime  a  ainlt  providence.  He  reprefented  Mofes,  Ma¬ 
homet,  Je'us  Chrift,  who  were  refpefted  by  his  country¬ 
men  as  prophets,  as  merely  great  men,  whofe  hiftory 
might  be  read  with  improvement  *,  denying  that  any 
book  was  ever  written  by  divine  infpiration,  or  brought 
down  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

In  thinly  peopled  countries  men  can  afford  to  be  Hofp^ality 
hofpitable  to  ftranyers,  becaufe  they  fee  them  feldum.  and  charujw- 
In  Arabia,  however,  this  virtue  is  ll ill  more  valued 
than  elfewhere.  Poverty  is  a  misfortune  very  general 
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Afia.  amobg-the  people  of  this  country  •,  and  when  travelling 
-v — — -  through  their  deferts  they  are  apt  to  fuffer  great  hard- 
fhips  both  from  hunger  and  third.  Hence  among 
them  kindnefs  to  ftrangers,  and  charity  to  the  poor,  are 
the  mod  popular  of  all  virtues,  and  a  breach  of  the  fa- 
cred  laws  of  hofpitality  is  productive  of  the  mod  inde¬ 
lible  dithonour.  The  rapacity  of  even  an  Arabian 
robber  is  checked  by  the  influence  of  this  law,  and  an 
enemy  is  fafe  with  thofe  who  have  confented  to  tade 
alonp-  with  him  a  rnorfel  of  bread.  On  the  whole  it 

O  t  t  < 

appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  territory, 
though  in  general  barbarians,  are  yet  of  a  mixed  cha¬ 
racter.  A  part  of  them  have  in  every  age  participa¬ 
ted  the  civilization  of  the  countries  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  though  the  tribes  of  the  defert  have  been 
always  in  fome  meafure  independent,  and  governed 
only  by  their  own  fancy  or  prejudices,  yet  they  have 
always  acknowledged  a  connexion  with  the  red  of  the 
nation  that  redde  in  towns,  or  that  cultivate  the  foil. 
Though  labouring  under  a  degree  of  that  tendency  to 
indolence  which  is  common  to  rude  nations,  yet  their 
poverty  and  the  hardfliips  to  which  they  are  inured, 
prepare  them  for  the  toils  of  war,  and  render  them  ca- 
pable  of  enterprife. 

Perfia.  Of  the  prefent  Perfian  empire,  in  a  general  view  of 

Ada,  it  is  unneceffary  to  take  much  notice.  Both 
lides  of  the  Perfian  gulf  are  to  fome  didance  poffeffed 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  interior  provinces  have  funk  into 
decay  under  a  long  fuccedion  of  military  ufurpations. 
Cultivation  is  in  a  great  meafure  confined  to  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  a  few  towns  5  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  open  country  is  ul'ed  for  the  padurage  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  wandering  hordes  of  barbarians  that  have  defcend- 
ed  from  Tartary,  and  that  now  occupy  thefe  feats  of  an¬ 
cient  civilization  and  riches. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  between  the  Per¬ 
fian  gulf  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Cafpian  fea  on  the  north, 
but  neared  to  the  Cafpian,  a  chain  of  .mountains,  the 
celebrated  Taurus  of  the  ancients,  proceeds  from  the 
draits  of  the  Dardanelles  eadward  to  the  front  of  the 
high  central  region  of  Ada  called  Imaus.  After  paf- 
fing  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  Perfian  gulf,  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  widen  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  middle  ridge,  as 
it  reaches  Imaus,  becomes  very  elevated.  This  middle 
ridge  appears  to  be  croffed  by  no  rivers,  and  according¬ 
ly  the  dreams  which  defcend  from  itfelf,  or  from  Imaus 
on  the  northern  fide  of  it,  proceed  in  a  north-wederly 
direction  to  the  Cafpian  or  the  lake  Aral.  Thefe  are 
chiefly  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  To  the  fouth  of 
the  middle  ridge  of  Taurus,  the  rivers  defcend  fouth- 
ward  to  the  Arabian  fea  or  Indian  ocean.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  river  that  defcends  fouthward  from  the  wedern  or 

River^Sind  f°uth~ wedern  front  of  Imaus  is  the  river  Sind  or  Indus, 

or  Indus,  the  upper  branches  of  which  approach  very  near  to 
thofe  of  the  Oxus  •,  and  it  may  be  proper  here  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  prefent  commerce  between  the  Ruffian 
empire  and  India  proceeds  in  this  channel.  The  mer¬ 
chants,  after  leaving  the  Cafpian  fea,  travel  in  caravans 
or  bodies  up  the  river  Oxus  and  down  the  river  Indus. 
In  the  mountainous  country  near  the  wedern  and 
fouth-wedern  front  of  Imaus,  are  feveral  beautiful 
valleys,  which  in  all  ages  have  been  the  admiration  of 
travellers.  Among  thefe  we  may  mention  between  Imaus 
and  the  Cafpian,  the  valley  or  country  of  Sogdia  with 
its  capital  Samarcand.  This  country  was  in  ancient' 


times  accounted  by  the  orientals  a  terredrial  paradife,  Afia. 
poffeffing  all  the  fertility  of  a  torrid  climate  with  the  1  ■"  v  *  1 1 
falubrity  ot  the  folded  regions.  Not  lefs  remarkable, 
upon  the  fouth-wedern  front  of  Imaus,  on  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  river  Indus,  is  the  valley  of  Caffime're,  Caflimere. 
which  in  every  age  has  been  the  happy  vallev  of  the 
Indian  poets,  or  the  paradife  ot  Hindui  dan.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  about  8o  miles  in  length  and  40  in 
breadth,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  filled  with 
water,  which  having  burll  its  mound,  left  this  valley 
fertilized  to  the  mod  didant  ages  bv  the  mud  which 
had  been  depofited  in  it.  The  emperors  of  Hindoo- 
dan  frequently  vifited  it  to  forget  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  colledl  new  health  and  vigour  from  the 
falubrity  of  the  air  and  the.  beauties  of  the  place.  In 
1664  Aurengzebe  went  thither  for  this  purpole  from 
Agra  his  Indian  capital.  M.  Bernier  attended  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  pbvlician  to  one  of  his  omrahs.  The  train  of  the 
emperor  was  extremely  fplendid.  The  heats  on  the 
march  were  dreadful,  as  the  lofty  mountains  that  ikirt 
the  front  of  the  high  region  of  Tartary  prevent  the 
cool  air  of  the  north  from  descending  to  refredi  the 
parched  plains  of  India.  A  vad  mountain  called 
Bernber  divides  Caflimere  from  India.  The  fouthern 
fide  of  this  mountain  is  deep  and  arid.  The  procef- 
fion  encamped  in  the  channel  of  a  large  torrent  dried 
up,  full  of  fand  and  dones,  whicli  were  burning  hot. 

“  After  palling  the  Bernber  (fays  M.  Bernier)  we  pafs 
from  a  torrid  to  a  temperate  zone :  for  we  had  no 
fooner  mounted  this  dreadful  wall  of  the  world,  I  mean 
this  high,  deep,  black,  and  bald  mountain  of  Bernber, 
than  in  defeending  on  t he  other  fide,  we  found  an  air 
that  was  pretty  tolerable,  freffi,  gentle  and  temperate. 

But  that  which  furprifed  me  more  in  thefe  mountains 
was  to  find  myfelf  in  a  trice  tranfported  out  of  the  In¬ 
dies  into  Europe.  For  feeing  the  earth  covered  with 
all  our  plants  and  flirubs,  except  hyffop,  thyme,  mar¬ 
joram,  and  rolemary,  I  imagined  I  was  in  fome  of  our 
mountains  of  Auvergne  in  the  midlf  of  a  fored  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  pines,  oaks,  elms,  plane-trees.  And  I 
was  the  more  adoniihed,  becaufe  in  all  thofe  burning 
fields  of  Indodan,  whence  I  came,  I  had  feen  almoft 
nothing  of  all  that. 

“  Among  other  things  relating  to  plants  this  fur¬ 
prifed  me,  that  one  and  a  half  days  journey  from  Bem- 
ber  I  found  a  mountain  t hat  was  covered  with  them 
on  both  ddes,  but  with  this  difference,  that  on  the  fide 
of  the  mountain  that  was  foutherly  towards  the  Indies 
there  was  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  European  plants, 
and  on  that  which  was  expofed  to  the  north  I  obferved 
none  but  European  ones,  as  if  the  former  had  partici¬ 
pated  of  the  air  and  temper  of  Europe  and  the  Indies, 
and  the  other  had  been  merely  European.”  The  fame 
traveller  proceeds  in  his  defeription  of  this  valley  or 
kingdom  of  Cafhmere.  “  Thoufands  of  cafeades  de¬ 
fcend  from  the  furrounding  mountains  of  this  en¬ 
chanting  plain,  and  forming  rivulets  mtandring  through 
all  parts,  render  it  fo  fair  and  fruitful,  that  one  would 
take  this  whole  kindgdom  for  fome  great  evergreen 
garden,  intermixed  with  villages  and  boroughs  dif- 
covering  themfelves  between  trees,  and  diverfified  by 
meadows,  fields  of  rice,  corn,  and  divers  other  le¬ 
gumes,  of  hemp  and  faffron,  all  intt  '  laced  with  ditches 
full  of  water,  with  channels,  with  fmall  lakes  and  rivu¬ 
lets  here  and  there.  Up  and  down  everywhere  are 

alfe 
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Afia.  alfo  ken  Tome  of  our  European  plants,  flowers,  and  all 
forts  of  our  trees,  as  apples,  pears,  prunes,  apricots, 
cherries,  nuts,  vines.  The  particular  gardens  are  full 
of  melons,  flcirrets,  beets,  radi (lies,  all  forts  of  our  pot¬ 
herb',  and  of  fome  we  have  not.” 

This  delightful  fpot  is  furrounded  by  the  mountains 
adjoining  to  Imaus,  which  are  of  vail;  height  and  rude 
afped,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow.  At  the  foot  of 
Jhe  exterior  chain  of  mountains  is  an  inner  circle  of 
hills,  which  abound  in  trees,  grafs,  and  various  forts  of 
vegetation,  and  which  are  full  of  all  hinds  of  cattle,  as 
cows,  fheep,  goats,  gazelles,  and  mufks.  T he  exterior 
mountains  are  fo  lofty  and  cold,  that  the  pioneers  of 
Aurengzcbe  were  obliged  to  cut  through  a  glaciere, 
or  a  great  mafs,  as  Bernier  calls  it,  of  icy  fnow.  The 
capital  is  fometimc-s  called  Ca/hmere ,  fome  times  Sirina- 
gur,  and  fomelimes  A7 agas.  It  is  in  N.  Lat.  3:}.  i  2.  on 
the  banks  of  a  celebrated  river,  the  fabulojus  Hydnfpes 
of  the  ancients.  Its  current  is  fmooth,  and  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  in  Cafnmere  by  fmall  boats.  The  town  was  in 
Bernier’s  time  three  quarters  of  a  French  league  long 
on  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  extending  from  it  along 
a  navigable  canal  to  a  fmall  but  beautiful  lake.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  wood,  four  dories  or  more  in  height. 
The  lower  llory  is  for  the  cattle,  the  next  for  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  third  and  fourth  ferve  as  warehoufes. 
The  roofs  are  planted  with  tulips,  which  have  a  moll 
beautiful  effeft  in  the  fpring.  Every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  exhibits  the  remains  of  palaces,  pavilions,  and  gar¬ 
dens,  formed  there  by  the  emperors  ot  Hindooitan. 
The  periodical  rains  which  almoft  deluge  the  red  of 
India,  are  excluded  from  Cafhmere  by  the  height  of 
the  mountains  \  and  it  experiences  only  light  Ihovvers, 
which,  however,  are  fufficient  to  feed  the  thoufands  of 
cafcades  which  defeend  into  tire  valley  from  every  part 
of  the  dupendous  ar.d  romantic  bulwark  of  mountains 
by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  horfes  of  this  country 
are  fmall,  hardy,  and  lure-footed.  The  cows  are  black 
and  ugly,  but  yield  abundance  of  milk  and  excellent 
butter.  They  have  alio  a  kind  of  fheep  which  is  ufed 
to  carry  burdens.  The  elk  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
wild  animals  that  inhabit  the  woods  at  the  bafe  of  th& 
fnowy  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cadimere  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fhawls 
made  of  the  wool  of  the  broad  tailed  fheep  of  Thibet, 
whofe  deeces,  in  finenefs,  beauty,  and  length,  are  faid 
to  exceed  all  others  in  the  world.  The  Caihmerians  en- 
grofs  this  article,  and  have  factors  in  all  parts  of  Thi¬ 
bet  for  buying  up  the  wool,  which  is  fenl  into  Cafhmere 
and  worked  into  ihawls  of  the  highell  value.  The  In¬ 
dian  emperor  Akbar,  who  conquered  this  country  in 
1585,  greatly  encouraged  this  roanufaCIure,  and  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  Lahore.  The  natural  colour  of  the  wool 
is  faid  to  be  gray  tinged  with  red,  but  fometimes  it  is 
quite  white. 

The  Caihmerians  are  accounted  an  ingenious  people, 
fond  of  poetry,  and  having  a  language  of  their  own. 
They  are  induftrious  mechanics,  and  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles  of  their  workmanlhip  are  fent  to  all  parts  of 
India.  They  are  celebrated  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
features  and  their  admirable  complexions.  They  look 
like  Europeans,  and  neither  refemble  their  neighbours 
of  Tartary  nor  of  India,  having  nothing  of  the  dat 
nofes  and  fmall  eyes  of  the  Tartars,  nor  of  the  black 
colour  of  the  Indians.  In  the  time  of  Bernier  the  In- 
Vox,.  II.  Part  II. 
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dian  courtiers  were  extremely  felicitous  to  obtain 
Calhmerian  women,  to  have  children  by  iht  m  whiter 
than  the  natives  of  Hindootlan,  that  they  might  pafs  < 

for  the  true  Alogul  breed  of  the  fame  race  with  their 
monarch. 

As  already  mentioned,  India  confids  of  two  penin- 
fulas,  one  to  the  wedward  and  the  other  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Ganges.  The  wedern  peninfula  is  over¬ 
looked  from  the  north,  by  that  part  of  the  chain  of 
Imaus  or  Emodus  which  conditutes  the  fouthern  front  ^6 
of  the  region  of  Tartary.  In  the  fouth-wedern  fide  of  Sources  of 
this  high  region  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Indus  have  'h®  Gangei 
tlieir  lource.  After  advancing  wedward  to  no  great ll5’ 
didar.ee  from  the  Indus,  the  river  Ganges  turns  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  and  afterwards  traverfes  almoft  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  peninfula  in  an  eaderly  direction, 
till  at  lall  it  proceeds  fouth  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of 
Bengal.  The  Indus,  riling  in  the  fouth-wedern  part 
of  Tartary,  called  Cajbgar ,  defeends  in  a  fouth  but 
fomewhat  weilerly  courfe,  till  it  enters  the  Arabian 
lea  by  various  channels  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  of 
Cuteb.  At  its  mouth  it  has  a  broad  delta  or  trad!  of 
fertile  land,  like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  formed  by  its  own 
alluvions,  or  the  depofition  of  mud  brought  down 
from  the  high  country  by  the  periodical  floods  to 
which  it  is  fubjedl.  To  a  great  diflance  from  the  fea 
it  flows,  like  the  Nile,  along  a  fertile  valley  enriched 
by  its  inundations.  Parallel  to  the  channel  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  after  it  has  received  all  its  tributary  dreams,  run 
two  chains  of  mountains,  by  which  its  courfe  is  diredt- 
ed,  and  its  valley  is  feparated  from  other  countries.  Be¬ 
yond  the  mountains,  on  the  ead,  extends  a  Tandy  de- 
lert  of  2CO  miles  in  breadth,  by  which  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  is  {hut  out  from  the  red  of  India.  The  whole 
courfe  of  this  river  amounts  to  nearly  loco  miles.  It 
has  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  fea,  for  flat- 
boltomed  veffels  of  nearly  200  tons,  as  high  as  the 
city  of  Lahore,  at  the  didance  of  about  650  miles. 

The  current  of  the  Indus  mull  be  rapid,  as  veffels  fre¬ 
quently  fall  down  the  river  from  Lahore  in  1  2  days  ; 
but  the  afeending  paffage  requires  dx  or  feven  weeks. 

As  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  nearly  peninfulate  orjnjU5 
enclofe  wedern  India  on  the  north,  in  a  manner  fimilar  leribed. 
to  that  in  which  it  is  encloled  by  the  ocean  on  the 
fouth,  wc  Ihall  take  fome  farther  notice  of  the  courfe 
of  the  Indus.  This  river  is  the  mod  wederly  of  In¬ 
dia.  Before  it  enters  the  narrow  tract  already  men¬ 
tioned  between  the  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to 
its  courfe,  it  :s  formed  by  the  contribution  of  a  variety  of 
dreams,  which  have  their  fources  in  the  rugged  country- 
adjacent  to  high  Tartary.  Thefe  rivers,  whofe  union 
forms  the  Indus,  water  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  a 
part  of  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Perfian  empire  of  Darius  Hyllafpes.  Various  great 
and  populous  cities  have  in  different  ages  dood  upon 
thefe  dreams,  in  what  is  called  the  Panjab,  or  country 
of  the  five  rivers,  which  confids  of  fpacious  and  fertile 
plains.  Alexander  the  Great  reached  thcle  plains, 
and  they  formed  the  feene  of  his  exploits  againd  Po- 
rus  and  other  Indian  kings.  Here  alfo  ended  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  He  built  a  fleet 
of  veffels,.  and  defeended  the  river  with  his  army  ;  an 
attempt  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  make, 
from  a  notion  that  he  had  found  out  the  head  of  the 
Nile.  As  in  his  time  it  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks 
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that  any  other  river  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of 
'  Egypt,  contained  crocodiles,  the  difcovery  of  crocodiles 
in  the  river  Indus,  fuggefted  the  notion  in  thefe  times, 
when  geography  tvas  fo  little  underftood,  that  there 
might  be  fome  communication  between  this  river  and 
the  great  river  of  Africa.  Arrian  fays,  that  Alexander 
had  even  written  to  his  mother  an  account  of  his  difco¬ 
very  of  the  head  of  the  Nile.  But  the  voyage  down  the 
river  pointed  out  the  miftake,  as  it  brought  him  to  the 
ocean. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Indus,  or  the  fertile  but 
fwampy  land  near  its  mouth,  was  in  the  time  of  the 
ancients  unhealthy  and  hot  in  the  extreme.  This  rich 
delta  or  triangle  of  land  is  of  great  extent,  each  fide 
of  the  triangle  being  115  miles  in  length.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  tvas  well  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
Not  only  did  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  fail  from  it  to  the  Perfian  gulf ;  but  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  Darius  Hyftafpes,  from  curiofity  to  af- 
certain  the  place  at  which  the  Indus  met  the  ocean, 
built,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  fleet  on  the  borders  of 
Scythia,  that  is,  of  Tartary,  high  up  the  river,  and  gave 
the  command  of  it  to  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of  Caryandra, 
an  able  failor.  He  was  direfted  to  be  attentive  to  dif- 
coveries  on  both  fides  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  mouth, 
to  fail  weftward,  and  that  way  to  return  home.  He 
executed  his  commiflion  ;  paffed  the  ftraits  of  Babelman- 
del ;  and  in  thirty  months  from  the  time  he  failed  from 
Cafpatyrus,  landed  fafely  in  Egypt,  at  the  place  from 
whence  it  is  faid,  that  Necho  fent  his  Phoenicians  to  cir¬ 
cumnavigate  Africa,  by  its  now  well-known  promontory 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  expedition  took  place 
in  the  12th  year  of  Darius,  and  in  the  year  509  before 
the  Chriftian  era. 

The  delta  or  low  country  is  Hill  extremely  un¬ 
healthy.  The  heats  are  fo  violent,  in  confequence  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  fandy  deferts,  that  it  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  ventilate  the  houfes  occafionally,  by  means 
of  apertures  in  the  tops  like  chimneys.  When  the 
hotteft  winds  prevail,  the  window’s  that  are  clofely 
fhut  exclude  the  warmer  current  of  the  air,  while 
the  more  elevated  part  of  the  atmofphere  being  cooler, 
defcends  through  the  chimneys.  The  foil  depends  for 
its  fertility  entirely  upon  the  overflowings  of  the  river  j 
and  it  fometimes  happens  that  a  Angle  Ihower  does  not 
fall  during  three  years.  There  are  no  trees  upon  the 
delta  5  but  in  the  drier  parts  the  foil  is  covered  with 
brufliwood.  The  city  of  Tatta  Hands  in  the  delta,  up¬ 
on  the  weftern  branch  of  the  river,  about  65  miles  from 
the  fea,  which  is  the  diftance  to  which  the  tide  af- 
cends.  The  Britifli  had  at  one  period  a  fa&ory  here, 
for  the  purpofe  of  tranfmitting  the  Englifh  broad  cloths 
to  the  high  countries  around  the  fources  of  the  Indus. 
Beyond  Tatta,  various  towns  are  formed  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  this  river,  during  its  whole  progrefs 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are 
diftant  from  its  banks  from  30  to  40  miles.  In  lati¬ 
tude  290  8',  on  the  eaftem  fide,  the  Indus  is  joined 
by  the  river  Setlege  or  Hyfudrus ;  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  confequence  of  the  fandy  deferts  by 
which  the  lower  parts  of  the  Indus  are  furrounded, 
this  is  the  firft  river  that  falls  into  it,  in  a  trad  of  520 
miles  from  the  fea.  The  river  Setlege  is  the  fouth- 
ern  boundary  of  the  Panjab  already  mentioned,  which 
having  from  time  immemorial  been  a  moft  fertile  and 
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populous  region,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  frontier  of  Alia. 
India  towards  the  north-weft,  has  been  the  fcene  in  dif-  — y—— 
ferent  ages  of  the  moft  dreadful  maflacres,  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  deftroyers  of  mankind,  Alexander  the  Great, 

Timur  or  Tamerlane,  and  Kouli  Khan.  The  river 
Setlege  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Imaus,  and  is  joined 
by  another  ftream,  called  the  Beyah  or  Hyphafs.  Both 
of  them  pafs  through  a  fertile  trad  of  country.  40 

About  50  miles  above  the  difcharge  of  the  Setlege,  Chunaub. 
another  river,  called  the  Chunaub  or  Acejines,  falls  into 
the  Indus.  On  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Chunaub, 
in  latitude  30°  34'  Hands  the  city  of  Moultan,  the  ca-r  .4r.  c 
pital  of  a  province,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in  cotton,  tjle  £aai. 
and  alfo  in  fugar,  opium,  brimftone,  galls,  and  abound- ans. 
ing  in  camels,  which  animals  alfo  are  reared  in  great 
numbers  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Indus.  This  city 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
Banians,  an  hereditary  call  or  tribe,  who  employ 
themfelves  folely  in  commerce,  and  are  the  merchants 
or  brokers  of  India.  Their  chief  refides  here,  but 
they  form  fettlements  in  every  commercial  town  of  In¬ 
dia  }  and  they  fend  colonies  to  the  trading  towns  of  A- 
rabia  and  Perfia,  and  even  as  far  as  Aftracan.  As 
thefe  die  away  or  incline  to  return  home,  a  fupply  is 
fent  from  India  of  unmarried  young  men.  As  no 
females  attend  them,  they  live  at  Aftracan  and  fome 
other  places,  with  Tartarian  rvomen  :  but  the  contract 
lafts  only  during  their  refidence.  They  are  highly 
efteemed  for  the  integrity  of  their  dealings,  and  are 
trufted  to  a  great  extent  by  Europeans  and  other  ftran- 
gers,  as  well  as  by  the  natives.  They  are  the  bankers 
of  India ;  and  the  confidence  repofed  in  them  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  civilization  of  that  country 
has  been  preferred  amidft  its  revolutions  and  the  fan- 
guinary  wars  of  its  princes.  No  prince  has  ever  of¬ 
fered  violence  to  the  Banians,  with  the  view  of  extort¬ 
ing  from  them  their  treafures,  without  fpeedily  finding 
himfelf  undone.  His  officers  have  inftantly  confpired 
againft  him,  becaufe  by  robbing  the  Banians,  or 
bankers  in  whofe  hands  their  money  was  depofited,  he 
ultimately  plundered  the  very  perfons  who  fupported 
his  power,  and  had  the  readieft  accefs  to  his  perfon. 

About  160  miles  above  Moultan,  is  Lahore,  the 
capital  of  the  Seiks,  a  fet  of  religionifts  who  venerate 
the  ox  like  the  Hindoos,  but  who  are  pure  Monotheifts 
and  Predeftinarians,  worffiipping  God  without  the  ufe 
of  images.  They  form  a  fort  of  ariftocratical  republic. 

They  can  raife  100,000  cavalry,  and  they  have  of  late 
become  very  formidable.  They  are  a  kind  of  Indian 
reformers,  hoftile  both  to  the  government  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  country.  They  admit  of  profelytes,  and 
have  no  calls  or  divifion  into  diftinfl  hereditary  profef- 
fions.  In  their  territory  a  vaft  mountain  of  rock  fait  is 
found,  which  is  cut  into  diffies,  plates,  and  Hands  for 
lamps.  42 

Between  Lahore  and  Moultan,  the  Chunaub  is  join-  Behut. 
ed  by  the  Behut,  or  the  fabulofus  Hi/dafpes,  which 
flows,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  romantic  Caffi- 
mere.  A  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chunaub,  the 
Indus  receives  an  obfcure  river,  the  Lucca,  from  the 
territory  on  the  north -weft,  called  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dahar.  The  city  of  Candahar,  filuated  in  N.  Lat.  33. 

E.  Long.  67.  15.  was  anciently  a  place  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  being  the  gate  ef  India,  with  refpeft  to  Per¬ 
fia,  and  the  great  magazine  of  Indian  and  Perfian 
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goods.  Somewhat  higher,  that  is,  more  northerly, 
two  tributary  ftreams  enter  the  Indus,  called  the  Cow 
or  Coplienes ,  and  the  Kameh  or  Gurdus.  On  the  for¬ 
mer  (lands  the  city  of  Ghizni,  and  on  the  latter  is  Ca- 
bul.  This  laft  city  is  in  N.  Lat.  34.  36.  and  E.  Long. 
68.  58.  near  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucafus,  or  I- 
maus.  It  (lands  in  fo  happy  a  climate,  that  it  produ¬ 
ces  the  fruits  both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones, 
though  it  is  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  mountains, 
whole  fummits  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  The 
Indian  hillorians  fpeak  of  it  with  raptures.  Cabul  is 
the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Candahar.  It  has  at  all 
times  been  of  much  importance,  as  the  frontier  of  In¬ 
dia  towards  the  river  Oxus,  which  flows  into  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  towards  Tartary.  In  ancient  times,  it 
always  was  a  great  commercial  magazine,  as  well  as 
an  important  fortrefs.  To  this  day,  it  is  on  the  direfl 
road  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  Ruffian  empire  is  carried  on  with  India.  It  is  at 
prefent  noted  for  its  vaft  fairs  of  horfes  and  cattle,  the 
firft  of  which  are  brought  hither  by  the  Ulbec  Tar¬ 
tars  ;  and  merchants  refort  to  thefe  markets  from  Per- 
fia,  China,  and  Tartary.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Kameh,  the  city  of  Attock  (lands  upon  the  Indus. 
Attock  fignifies  forbidden ;  this  being  the  original 
boundary  of  Hindooftan,  towards  the  north- weft,  which 
the  Hindoos  were  prohibited  to  pafs.  Here  the  river 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  the  water  is  cold, 
and  the  dream  rapid  and  turbulent,  having  much  black 
fand  fufpended  in  it.  To  this  place  the  Indus  defcends 
from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  high  re¬ 
gion  of  Tartary.  The  remainder  of  its  courfe,  there¬ 
fore,  lies  through  a  country  little  known,  and  fo  rude 
in  its  foil  and  climate,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  even  of  the 
mod  (lender  population. 

Returning  to  the  ocean,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  mod  eaftern  of  the  branches  into  which  the  Indus 
is  divided  towards  its  mouth,  flows  into  the  bay  or 
gulf  of  Cutch,  which  advances  far  into  the  country, 
receiving  the  river  Puddar.  This  river,  and  the  bay 
into  which  it  flows,  form  one  fide  of  the  fertile  penin- 
fula  of  Guzerat,  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  peninfula 
being  contiguous  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  The  weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat  are  mountainous 
and  woody.  The  reft  is  extremely  rich,  and  once  famed 
for  a  very  confiderable  commerce  of  its  produflions. 
Here  flood  in  former  times,  on  the  promontory  of  Gu¬ 
zerat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the  laft  re¬ 
maining  poffeffions  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India,  the 
great  temple  or  pagoda  of  Sumnat.  It  was  deftroyed 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmud,  the  greateft  of 
the  princes  of  that  race  of  Tartars  called  Turks.  He 
was  the  fovereign  of  Ghizni,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar,  upon 
one  of  the  ftreams  that  fall  into  the  Indus  from  the 
north-weft.  Being  a  mod  fanatical  Mahometan,  he 
undertook  1  2  holy  wars,  as  they  were  called,  againft 
the  unbelieving  nations  of  India.  Lahore,  Moultan, 
and  Delhi,  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates  to  him, 
and  he  at  laft  reached  and  conquered  the  rich  penin¬ 
fula  or  kingdom  of  Guzerat.  On  the  payment  of  a 
tribute,  the  rajahs  prtferved  their  dominions,  and  the 
people  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  to  the  religion  of 
the  country  Mahmud  was  inexorable.  Many  hundred 
temples  or  pagodas  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 


Many  thoufand  idols  were  demolifhed  and  the  fer-  Alia, 
vants  of  the  Arabian  prophet  were  (Emulated,  and  re-  v 
warded,  by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were 
compofed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  at  this  time 
confpicuous  beyond  all  the  retreats  of  Indian  fuperfti- 
tion.  Its  magnificence  and  its  deftruflion  deferve  well 
to  be  noticed,  as  indicating  the  character  of  two  Afia- 
tic  nations  :  the  riches  and  devout  fuperftition  of  the 
one,  and  the  furious  fanaticifm  which  the  other  had 
been  able  to  diffufe  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

This  pagoda,  or  temple,  was  endowed  with  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  2000  villages  j  2000  Brahmins  were  confecrat- 
ed  to  the  fervice  of  the  deity,  whom  they  wafhed 
each  morning  and  evening  with  water  from  the  di-  : 
ftant  Ganges.  The  fubordinate  minifters  confided  of 
300  muficians,  300  barbers,  and  300  dancing  girls, 
confpicuous  for  their  birth  or  beauty.  Three  fides  of 
the  temple  were  protected  by  the  ocean  :  the  narrow 
ifthmus  was  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artificial  preci¬ 
pice,  and  the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled 
by  a  nation  of  fanatics.  They  confeffed  the  fins  and 
the  puniffiment  of  Kinnoge  and  Delhi  ;  but  they  boaft- 
ed,  that  if  the  impious  ftranger  (hould  prefume  to  ap¬ 
proach  their  holy  precinfls,  he  would  furely  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  blaft  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this 
challenge  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  per- 
fonal  trial  of  the  ftrength  of  this  Indian  deity.  Fifty 
thoufand  of  his  worlhippers  were  pierced  by  the  fpears 
of  the  Modems ;  the  walls  -were  fealed  ;  the  fanfluary 
was  profaned  ;  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his 
iron  mace  at  the  head  of  the  idol.  The  trembling 
Brahmins  are  faid  to  have  offered  ten  millions  fterling 
for  his  ranfom  ;  and  it  was  urged  by  the  wiled  coun- 
fellors,  that  the  deftruflion  of  a  (lone  image  would 
not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos,  and  that  fuch  a 
fum  might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  true  be¬ 
lievers  :  “  Your  reafons,”  replied  the  fultan,  “  are 
fpecious  and  ftrong  j  but  never  in  the  eyes  of  pofteri- 
ty  (hall  Mahmud  appear  as  a  merchant  of  idols.”  He 
repeated  his  blows,  and  a  treafure  of  pearls  and  rubies, 
concealed  in  the  belly  of  the  (latue,  explained  in  fome 
degree  the  devout  prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The 
fragments  of  the  idol  were  diftributed  to  Gazna,  Mec¬ 
ca,  and  Medina.  Bagdad  liftened,  fays  the  hiftorian,  Gibbon, 
to  the  edifying  tale  ;  and  Mahmud  was  faluted  by  thev°h  v- 
caliph,  with  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  fortune  and 
faith  of  Mahomet. 

Adjoining  to  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  and  at  thec;tJIg| 
bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  Hands  the  city  of  thatCambav, 
name,  which  once  was  the  capita]  of  a  confiderable 
kingdom.  It  is  fituated  in  a  great  manufacturing 
country,  whieh  furniflies  large  quantities  of  coarfe 
unbleached  cotton  cloth,  for  Perfia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Abyffinia  ;  alfo  blue  cloths  for  the  fame  countries, 
and  for  the  Engliffi  and  Dutch  trade  on  the  weftem 
coaft  of  Africa  ;  likewife  blue  and  white  checks  to  be 
ufed  as  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turkey,  fome  coarfe, 
and  others  enriched  with  gold  ;  muffins  for  turbans, 
gauzes,  mixed  (luffs  of  filk  and  cotton,  and  lhawls 
made  of  the  Calhmerian  wool.  This  country  alfo 
fends  annually  to  Surat,  Bengal,  China,  Perfia,  and 
Arabia,  immenfe  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  as  well  as 
rich  embroideries  of  various  kinds.  46 

From  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  the  penin-  form  of  the 
flila  of  weftem  India  may  be  faid  to  begin  in  the  drift- P5nij,uiaof 
4  ^  a  eft 
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Afo.  eft  fenfe  ;  as  a  line  of  coaft  here  commences,  which 
t*— -v— proceeds  without  interruption,  or-  any  confiderable 
bending,  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
peninfula,  after  which  the  coaft  fuddenly  turns  to  the 
north-eaft  ;  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  bound-  the  penin¬ 
fula  on  the  eaft.  From  Cambay  to  Cape  Comorin,  the 
weftern  coaft  of  the  peninlula  may  be  divided  into 
three  unequal  parts.  The  firft  extends  from  the  moil 
advanced  part  of  the  gulf  fouthward,  a  little  beyond 
the  city  of  Surat.  The  fecond  trad!  of  coaft,  which  is 
more  extenfive  than  this,  in  a  fourfold  proportion,  is 
called  the  co^Jl  of  Concan.  or  the  pirate  co  yjl.  To  the 
fouthward  of  this,  the  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  all  the 
way  to  Cape  Comorin,  receives  the  appellation  of  the 
Malabar  coajl.  The  firft  of  thefe  divisions,  lying  up¬ 
on  the  eaftern  ftiore  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  conlifts  of 
a  low  country,  into  which  the  rivers  defeend  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoftan.  After 
palling  Surat,  however,  the  phyfical  ftrudture  of  the 
peninlula  affumes  a  peculiar  character  well  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Concan  and  Malabar  coafts  which 
form  almoft  the  whole  of  the  weftern  Ihores  of  the  pe¬ 
ninfula  are  extremely  low,  and  a  narrow  ftripe  of  le¬ 
vel  land,  of  from  40  to  50  miles  in  breadth,  runs  along 
the  coaft:  of  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  At  the  back 

47  of  this  ftripe  of  low  land,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs 

Ghauts.  parallel  to  the  fea  fhore.  They  are  called  the  Ghauts , 

and  rife  to  3  furprifing  height,  oppofing  to  the  weft  a 
lofty  wall  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks.  The  whole 
chain  feems  one  continued  creft  or  wall,  inacceffible 
to  the  fummit,  unlefs  by  paths  which  have  been  work¬ 
ed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  which  cannot  be  afeend- 
ed,  even  by  a  fingle  traveller,  without  the  fatiguing 
labour  of  many  hours.  From  the  root  of  thefe  rocks, 
the  plain  towards  the  fea  is  variegated  with  fmall  hills, 
which  gradually  defeend  into  a  level  and  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  bleft  with  a  cool  and  healthy  air.  The  fmall  hills 
near  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  are  clothed  with  forefts 
of  the  moll  valuable  timber  •,  and  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  magnificent  catara&s  defeend,  forming  tor¬ 
rents  which  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  timber  to 
the  fea  coaft. 

The  word  Ghauts  fignifies  pajfes  ;  but  this  name  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  front  of  rocks  which  over¬ 
looks  the  weftern  coaft.  At  the  fummit  of  the  Ghauts 
the  country  is  level,  and  cor.fifts  of  an  elevated  tract 
of  fertile  and  populous  plains,  which  are  fupported  to 
the  weft  by  the  Ghauts,  as  by  the  walls  of  a  terrace 
formed  on  an  immenfe  feale.  The  country,  however, 
begins  gradually  to  defeend  towards  the  eaft  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  great  ri¬ 
vers  of  the  peninfula  uniformly  flow  from  the  Ghauts 
eaftward,  and  form  confiderable  tra61s  of  low  rich 
land  upon  that  coaft,  which  receives  the  appellation  of 
the  Coromandel  coajl.  Thus  the  weftern  peninfula  of 
India  muft  be  confidered  as  refembling  a  plane,  gradual¬ 
ly  inclining  towards  the  eaft,  and  fupported  on  the  weft 
by  a  long  chain  of  lofty  rocks. 

In  the  north-weftern  quarter  of  the  peninfula,  the 

48  two  confiderable  rivers  that  flow  into  the  gulf  of 

ITerbudda  Cambay,  are  the  Nerbudda,  in  N.  Lat.  23.  10.  E. 
*lver-  Long.  82.  10.  which  runs  a  courfe  of  700  miles,  from 

49  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  ;  and 

laptI*  the  river  Tapti,  upon  which  ftands  the  celebrated  city 


of  Surat,  in  N.  Lat.  21.  11.  This  city  has  long  been  Ana. 

well  known  as  a  place  of  great  commerce.  It  is  the - v*~ 

port  from  which  the  Mahometan  pilgrims  fail  on  their 
way  to  Mecca.  The  oldeft  Britith  factory  in  India  is 
in  this  city,  and  it  is  ftill  a  place  of  the  firft  commer¬ 
cial  importance.  Wheat  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  furrounding  country,  of  equal  quality  with  that  of 
Europe,  though  it  fcarcely  flou-riihes  farther  to  the 
fouth. 

On  the  coaft  of  Concan,  or  the  Pirate  coaft,  is  the  Coaft' of 
ifland  of  Bombay,  containing  a  celebrated  Britith  fet- 1  oncan,  or 
llement  which  need  not  here  be  noticed.  The  Pirate  Pwatecoaft. 
coaft  contains  a  great  variety  of  harbours,  and  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Mr  llenr.el  :  “  Perhaps  there  are  few 
coafts  fo  much  broken  into  fmall  bays  and  harbours, 
and  that  at  the  fame  time  have  fo  llraight  a  general 
outline.  This  multitude  of  fmall  ports,  uninterrupted 
view  along  fhore,  and  elevated  coafts  iavourable  to  di- 
ftant  vifion,  have  fitted  t his  coaft  for  the  feat  of  pira¬ 
cy  •,  and  the  alternate  land  and  fea  breezes  that  pre¬ 
vail  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  oblige  veffels  to 
navigate  very  near  the  fhore.  No  wonder  then  that 
Pliny  fhould  notice  them  in  his  time,  as  committing 
depredations  on  the  Roman  Eaft  India  trade  ;  and  al¬ 
though  a  temporary  check  has  been  given  them  in  the 
deftrudlion  of  Angria’s  fleets,  &c.  j  yet  w'e  may  ex¬ 
pert  they  will  continue  the  praflice  while  commerce 
lafts.  They  are  protected  by  the  fliallownefs  of  their 
ports  and  the  ftrength  of  the  country  within.  As  pi¬ 
rates,  they  have  greater  natural  advantages  than  thofe 
of  Barbary,  who  being  compelled  to  roam  far  from 
their  coafts,  have  expenfive  outfets  :  here  the  prizes 
come  to  their  own  doors,  and  the  cruizers  may  be  fecure 
in  port  until  the  prey  is  difeovered.” 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  put  on 
board  their  merchant  (hips  a  number  of  archers  to  de¬ 
fend  them  againft  the  attacks  of  thefe  pirates.  In  mo¬ 
dern  times  the  pirates  have  made  a  confiderable  fi¬ 
gure,  particularly  under  a  chief  called  Angria,  who 
was  fubdued  by  the  Englifh,  and  his  port  Gheriah  ta¬ 
ken.  They  fometimes  ufe  veffels  of  300  tons  with 
three  mafts  j  hut,  in  general,  they  are  of  150  tons  and 
only  two  mafts.  Their  cannon  are  fix  and  nine  pound¬ 
ers-.  They  make  prize  of  all  that  do  not  condefcend 
to  purchafe  llicir  paffports.  As  the  Britifli  trade  in 
thefe  feas  is  carried  on  in  large  veffels,  it  does  not  fuf- 
fer  from  the  pirates  ;  but  the  (hips  of  the  Indians  are 
much  expofed  to  their  enterprifes.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
celebrated  Hyder  Ally  cftabliflu  d  a  fea  port  upon  this  „  5*.  - 
coaft,  at  the  town  of  Mangalore,  with  a  view  of  ac- Hyder  Al- * 
compliftiing  a  moft  grand  but  vifionary  plan.  He  had  l>’s  prcje<ft 
formed  the  project  not  only  of  becoming  fovereign  ofof  invading 
the  Indian  fea«,  but  even  retaliating  on  the  Britifti  theEllSian^‘ 
invafions  they  had  made  into  India.  To  become  a  na¬ 
val  power,  he  invited  fhipwrighls  from  all  countries, 
and  under  them  trained  his  own  fubje&s.  He  had 
heard  fomething  of  the  effects  of  froft  in  cold  climates, 
and  had  formed  fome  ft  range  ideas  of  the  folidity  and 
ftrength.  or  hardinefs,  of  the  waters  of  the  European 
feas.  Under  the  notion,  therefore,  of  combating 
againft  oceans  of  ice,  he  llrengthened  his  (hips  with 
planks  of  great  thicknefs.  But  his  port  was  twice  ta¬ 
ken  by  Britifti  detachments.  In  1786  a  fleet  from 
Bombay  brought  away  from  it  nine  great  fliips  and  fe- 
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veral  leffer  ones.  In  1781,  he  had  nearly  finiPned  fix 
(hips  of  the  line,  and  feveral  frigates  and  flo  »p->  of  war, 
when  the  port  of  Mangalore  was  again  captured. 

Water  It  is  to  be  obftrved,  that  the  approach  to  this  coaft 

fnakes  rtiow  was  formerly  thought  very  dangerous.  Ships  were 
t^h',*Cpjlt’V hurried  forward  by  fo  rapid  a  current,  that  they  could 
rate  coaft.  neither  keep  their  reckoning,  nor  diftinguith  the  coal! 

during  the  rainy  feafon.  Many  veffels  were  confe- 
quently  loft.  Thefe  misfortunes  have  ceafed,  fince  an 
obfervation  was  made  of  a  fact  noticed  by  Arrian  in 
ancient  times,  that  in  the  Indian  ocean,  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  land,  many  water  ferpents,  from  12  to  13 
inches  in  length,  are  to  be  feen  riling  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  When  thefe  ferpents  are  feen,  they 
indicate  that  the  coaft  is  precifely  two  degrees  diftant. 
This  coaft  of  Concan  was  anciently  denominated  the 
Lymirica  regio.  It  was  greatly  frequented  by  Roman 
merchants,  and  is  thus  fpoken  of  by  Arrian  :  “  Origi¬ 
nally  they  performed  only  coafting  voyages  from  har¬ 
bour  to  harbour,  failing  from  Cana,  on  the  coaft  of  A- 
rabia  Felix,  till  Hippalus,  an  adventurous  feaman,  ha¬ 
ving  confidered  the  fituation  o£  the  harbours  and  the 
form  of  the  fea,  found  out  a  navigation  through  the 
ocean,  at  the  feafon  in  which  the  winds  blow  with  us 
from  the  fea,  and  the  weft-fouth-weil  wi  ld  prevails  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  which  wind  is  called  Hippalus,  from 
the  fir  ft  difcoverer  of  that  navigation.  From  that  time 
till  now,  fome  fail  in  a  direfl  courfe  from  Cana,  others 
from  the  harbour  of  the  Aromati :  they  who  fail  for 
Lymirica  make  a  longer  ftay  ;  others  who  fleer  for 
Barygafa  or  Scythia,  ftay  not  above  three  days  ;  they 
fpend  the  reft  of  the  time  in  completing  their  ufual 
S3  voyage.” 

Malabar  Southward  of  Mangalore,  all  the  way  to  Cape  Co- 
morin,  this  (hore  receives  the  appellation  of  the  Mala¬ 
bar  coajl.  It  contains  feveral  towns,  the  firft  of  which 
is  Tellicherrv  :  from  the  (hore  to  the  Ghauts,  the  coun¬ 
try  here  and  elfewhere  is  extremely  beautiful.  Pepper 
is  the  chief  article  of  commerce  ;  but  coffee  is  alfo  cul¬ 
tivated.  There  are  various  other  towns  cf  note,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mahi,  originally  a  French  fettlement,  Cali¬ 
cut,  Canganore,  Cochin,  and  Ajenga.  The  interior 
of  the  level  country,  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  is  co¬ 
vered  with  fine  forefts,  both  here  and  in  Concan,  which 
^  contain  that  moft  valuable  of  all  treafures  for  the  na- 
(Feek  wood,  vigation  of  the  Indian  fea,  the  teek  wood,  which  de- 
ferves  particular  attention.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and 
efteemed  a  facred  tree,  The  Gentoos  repair  or  build 
their  pagodas  with  this  timber  only,  when  timber  is 
at  all  ufed.  Its  property  of  refilling  the  worm,  which 
in  thefe  climates  is  fo  deftruclive  to  all  ftiips,  renders 
it  of  the  utmoft  importance.  I\Ir  Rer.nel  fpesks  in 
the  following  terms  of  it  :  “I  cannot  clofe  this  ac¬ 
count,  without  remarking  the  unpardonable  negligence 
we  are  guilty  of  in  delaying  to  build  teek  (hips  of 
war  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indian  feas.  They  might  be 
freighted  home  without  the  ceremony  of  regular  equip¬ 
ment,  as  to  mails,  fails,  and  furniture,  which  might 
be  calculated  juft  to  anftver  the  purpofe  of  the  home 
paffage  at  the  beft  feafon,  and  crews  could  be  provided 
in  India.  The  letter  annexed,  which  was  written 
with  the  beft  intentions  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  circum (lances  of  the  fame  cafe.  Teek  (hips 
of  forty  years  old  and  upwards,  are  no  uncommon  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  Indian  feas,  while  an  European  built  (hip 
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is  ruined  there  in  five  years.  The  (hips  built  at  Bombay  Alia, 
are  the  beft,  both  in  point  of  workmanlhip  and  materials,  1 

of  any  that  are  conftrutfted  in  India  ;  and  although 
fourth  rates  are  mentioned  only  in  the  Utter,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  third  rates  may  be  conftrufted,  as  there  is 
a  choice  of  timber.  The  Spaniards  build  capital  ftiips 
in  their  foreign  fettlements.  The  Eaft  India  Company 
have  a  teek  ftiip  on  her  fourth  voyage  at  prelent,  which 
(liip  has  wintered  in  England  5  therefore,  any  objeftion 
founded  on  the  effeils  of  froft  on  the  teek  timber  is  done 
away. 

“  Frequent  have  been  the  opportunities  I  have  had 
of  obferving  how  very  rapid  the  decay  of  ftiips  built 
of  European  timber  is  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  how  durable  the  ftiips  are  that  are  built 
of  the  wood  of  that  country,  namely,  the  teek,  which 
may  not  be  improperly  ftyled  Indian  oak.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  ftiips  of  war  that  were  ruined  in  thofe  feas  during 
the  late  war  (1757  to  1762,)  may  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  the  former  remark  ;  and  the  great  age  of  the 
ftiips  built  in  India  may  ferve  to  prove  the  latter. 

What  I  mean  to  infer  from  this  for  your  lordfliips 
ufe  is,  that  ftiips  of  war  under  third  rates  may  be  con- 
ftruSted  in  India,  and,  with  moderate  repairs,  laft  for 
ages;  whereas  a  ftiip  of  European  conftrwfiion  can  re¬ 
main  there  but  a  very  few  years  ;  to  which  ditadvan- 
tage  may  be  added,  that  of  loling,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
fervices  of  the  ftiips  that  are  fent  to  relieve  the  worn-out 
ones.  #  55 

To  the  weft  ward  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  at  the  di- Laccadive 
ftanee  of  feveral  leagues,  are  the  Laccadive  ides.  They‘fles* 
extend  from  latitude  io°  to  12°  50'  north.  They  are 
fuppoftd  to  be  the  ides  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under 
the  title  of  bfulee  numero  19;  though  in  fail  they 
are  32  in  number.  They  are  fmall,  and  covered  with 
trees.  They  have  fome  trade.  They  export  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  cocoa  trees,  that  is  to  fay,  the  oil  extra£l- 
ed  from  the  nut,  and  cordage  formed  of  the  rind. 

They  alfo  export  dried  filh  to  the  continent  of  India, 
and  receive  rice  in  return.  Ambergreafe  is  frequent¬ 
ly  found  floating  near  thefe  iflands.  At  a  confiderable  t;ff 
diftance  from  the  Laccadives  are  the  Maidive  iflands.  Ma^drv*fr. 
They  extend  from  N.  Lat.  1.  to  7.  25.  From  their 
number,  Ptolemy  calls  them  Infulce  1378.  The  na¬ 
tives  make  the  number  of  their  ifles  amount  to  1  2,000. 

They  are  divided  into  13  provinces  under  one  king, 
whofe  fubje&s  are  miferably  poor.  He  a  flumes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  magnificent  title  of  fuhan  of  the  Maldives, 
kins;  of  13  provinces  and  12,000  ifles  ;  But  thefe  ifles, 
whatever  their  number  may  be,  are  extremely  trifling. 

A  filherv,  however,  is  carried  on  in  their  vicinity  ;  and 
they  produce  cocoa  nuts,  which,  with  the  cordage  pro¬ 
duced  from  that  ufeful  tree,  are'  fold  upon  the  rveftern 
coaft  of  India.  Thefe  ifles  are  chiefly  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  one  article  obtained  from  them  :  this  is  57 
the  cowry,  a  fmall  fpi  cies  of  (hell,  th e  cyprtca  monetai'°'wlT 
of  Linnaeus.  Thefe  (hells,  which  appear  to  be  pro-1'1'1*'5' 
duced  in  the  Maldives  alone,  have  been  ufed  as  cur¬ 
rent  coin  for  ages  pad  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  (hells  are  collected  twice  in  the  month,  at  the  full 
and  new  moon,  by  the  women,  who  wade  into  the  fea 
for  that  purpofe  up  to  their  middle.  They  are  pack¬ 
ed  up  in  parcels  of  1  2,000  each,  and  are  ufed  as  cur¬ 
rent  money  among  the  poor  in  Bengal.  As  provifions 
are  exceedingly  cheap  in  that  country,  it  is  found  ab- 
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folutely  neceffary  to  employ,  for  the  ufe  of  the  common 
people,  fomething  lefs  valuable  than  any  coin  formed 
of  metal.  Thefe  (hells  or  cowries  ferve  this  purpofe. 
One  cowry  is  rated  in  Bengal  at  the  hundredth  and 
fixtieth  part  of  a  penny.  Eighty  cowries  make  a  pun; 
and  from  50  to  60  puns  are  equal  to  a  rupee,  or  four 
(hillings  and  (ixpence  BrUifti  money.  In  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  the  negroes,  upon  the  rivers  Niger,  Sene¬ 
gal,  and  Gambia,  thefe  cowries  alfo  pafs  as  current  mo¬ 
ney  ;  but  at  about  ten  times  the  value  that  they  bear  in 
Bengal.  Hence,  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  are 
induced  to  purchafe  them  in  India,  and  to  bring  them 
to  Europe,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  exported 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade  ;  and  thus,  an  ufelefs  (hell, 
brought  from  the  miferable  iflands  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  comes  to  be  ultimately  employed  to  purchafe 
the  perfons  of  men. 

Cape  Comorin  is  the  mod  (outhern  part  of  this  pe- 
ninfula,  and  confequently  of  Hindoftan.  It  is  in  N.  Lat. 
8°.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  cape,  the  Ghauts 
terminate.  The  fea  adjacent  to  it  is  confidered  by  the 
natives  as  facred,  and  perfons  refort  thither  to  perform 
ablutions  and  luftrations.  From  this  point  the  land 
turns  towards  the  north-eaft,  along  the  gulf  of  Man- 
ara,  which  is  between  the  main-land  and  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon.  This  idand  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by 
the  name  of  Taprobana.  Pliny  treats  very  particular¬ 
ly  concerning  it,  and  the  Arabian  geographers  of  a 


in 


later  age  give  it  the  name  of  Serendib.  It  is  rich 
aimod  all  mineral  productions  excepting  the  diamond, 
and  poffeffes  a  fertile  foil.  On  account  of  the  cinna¬ 
mon  which  it  produces,  the  Portuguefe  made  themfelves 
maders  of  the  whole  of  its  ports.  In  1656,  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Dutch ;  who  had  been  invited  thither 
by  the  monarch  of  the  ifland,  to  refcue  him  from  the 
(late  of  dependance  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe.  The  emperor  repaid  the  Dutch  in  cinnamon, 
all  the  expence  of  their  efforts  in  his  favour ;  and  in 
return  fpeedily  found  himfelf  in  the  fame  dependant 
date  as  before  his  victories  over  the  Portuguefe.  The 
cunning  Dutchmen  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of  coad, 
round  the  ifland,  1  2  miles  in  breadth,  reckoning  from 
the  fea  ;  and  under  pretence  of  defending  him  from 
foreign  invafions,  they  fortified  every  one  of  his  ports. 
Having  thus  hemmed  in  his  majedy,  thefe  good  allies 
had  it  at  all  times  in  their  power,  by  refufing  to  fell  him 
fait,  to  compel  him  and  his  fubjefts  to  fubmit  to  any 
terms  they  were  pleafed  to  diftate. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  natives  of  this  ifland 
differ  totally  in  their  language,  and  in  a  confiderable 
degree  in  their  religion,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  They  are  worflu’ppers  of  Bud- 
ho  or  Gaudma,  who  they  believe  came  upon  earth  for 
the  falvation  of  mankind.  They  have  many  pagodas 
or  temples,  which  are  richly  carved.  Between  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon  and  the  continent,  at  the  narrowed 
part  of  the  flrait,  is  a  chain  of  rocks  which  runs  en¬ 
tirely  acrofs  the  channel.  The  length  of  the  chain  is 
about  30  miles,  but  the  whole  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  narrow  paffages,  which  however  are  extremely  (hal¬ 
low.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  fucceflion  of  rocks, 
at  fome  period,  formed  part  of  an  idhmus,  which  uni¬ 
ted  Ceylon  to  the  continent.  Pliny  takes  notice  of 
the.greenifti  cad  of  this  (hallow  part  of  the  channel, 
of  its  being  filled  with  (hrubs,  that  is,  with  corals.  On 
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each  fide  of  the  chain  of  rocks,  the  water  does  not  ex- 
ceed  for  fome  didance  the  depth  of  13  or  14  feet.  The  -y--— J 

chain  of  rocks  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  is  call-  6o 
ed  by  the  Mahometans  Aduni's  Bridge.  Their  tradi-  Adam’s 
tion  is,  that  our  common  father,  after  his  tranfgreflion, bridge, 
was  cad  down  from  paradife,  which  they  underftand 
to  have  been  celedial,  and  not  terreflrial  as  we  do  ; 
that  he  fell  upon  Ceylon  ;  but  that  afterwards  this 
bridge  was  made  by  angels,  to  enable  him  to  pafs  over 
to  the  continent.  The  highefl  mountain  of  the  ifland,  61 
which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  called  Adam's  Peak.  On  Adam’s 
the  fummit  is  a  flat  done,  with  an  imprefiion  refem-Peak' 
bling  a  human  foot,  which  is  two  feet  long.  The  Ma¬ 
hometans  fay  that  it  is  the  mark  of  Adam’s  foot ;  that 
he  fell  from  paradife  on  this  fummit,  and  that  Eve  fell 
near  Judda  in  Arabia.  They  were  feparated  200  years, 
after  which  he  found  his  wife,  and  conduced  her  to 
his  old  retreat  in  Ceylon,  where  he  died  and  was  bu¬ 
ried,  and  where  two  large  tombs  remain,  which  are  vi- 
fited  by  Mahometan  pilgrims.  But  the  Pagan  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ifland  afcribe  the  mark  of  the  foot  to 
their  great  deity  Bud(lo,  Budho,  or  Gaudma,  when  he 
afcended  into  heaven.  To  this  fummit  therefore  they 
alfo  make  pilgrimages,  and  here  they  offer  facrifices, 
which,  by  an  ancient  cuflom,  defcriptive  of  a  very  tole¬ 
rant  fpirit,  they  give  to  the  Mahometan  pilgrims.  g 

This  fine  ifland,  with  the  valuable  fpices  and  other  Ceylon  re¬ 
riches  which  abound  in  it,  is  now  relinquiflied  by  thelinquiflied 
Dutch  in  favour  of  the  Britifli :  and  it  remains  to  be t0  ■Britain* 
feen,  whether  the  natives  will  find  their  independence 
increafed  by  this  new  alteration  of  the  proteftors  of 
their  coaft,  and  the  purchafers  of  their  cinnamon  ;  or 
whether  the  monarch  and  his  people  will  not  as  ufual 
be  kept  under  controul,  by  the  aid  of  the  monopoly  of 
fait,  an  article  of  immenfe  importance  in  hot  climates 
where  vegetable  food  is  chiefly  ufed. 

From  Cape  Comorin  north-eaftward  to  Cape  Cal- 
mere,  in  N.  Lat.  io°  20'.  is  above  220  miles.  The 
country  is  watered  by  frequent  ftreamsffrom  the  north- 
weft,  that  is,  defcending  from  the  eaftern  fide  or  fummit 
of  the  Ghauts.  At  Cape  Calmere  what  is  properly  call-  gj 
ed  the  Coromandel  coajl  begins.  In  the  fouthern  part  of  Coromandel 
it  is  the  pearl  fifhery,  which  has  been  well  known  andcoaft> 
pradtifed  during  feveral  ages.  - 

Around  Cape  Calmere,  is  the  delta  of  the  river  Ca- River  Ca- 
very,  which  proceeding  from  the  fouth  of  the  Ghauts, very, 
near  the  weftern  (hore  of  the  peninfula,  there  forms 
an  extenfive  traft  of  low  and  fertile  land,  well  fuited 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  the  grain  beft  fuited  to  hot 
climates.  This  delta  formed  what  was  called  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tanjore ,  now  a  province  belonging  to  the  Briti(h 
Eaft  India  Company.  The  river  is  at  one  place  divid¬ 
ed  by  an  ifland  called  Seringliam ,  upon  which  are  two 
pagodas  or  Indian  temples,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
moft  famed  in  Hindoftan  for  its  fanflity,  magnitude, 
and  the  vaft  refort  of  pilgrims,  who  go  to  it  from  all  g$ 
quarters.  Mr  Orme  gives  the  following  defcription  of  Pagoda  of 
this  facred  retreat.  “It  is  compofed  of  feven  fquare  Seringham, 
enclofures  one  within  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are 
20  feet  high,  and  four  feet  thick.  Thefe  enclofures 
are  350  feet  diftant  from  one  another,  and  each  has 
four  large  gates  with  a  high  tower,  which  are  placed, 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  fide  of  the  enclofure,  and 
oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  outward  wall 
is  near  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway  to 
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the  fouth  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  feveral  of  which 
are  fingle  (tones  35  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  thofe  which  form  the  roof  are  (till  larger. 
In  the  inmoft  enclofures  are  the  chapels.  About  half 
a  mile  to  the  eaft  of  Seringham,  and  nearer  to  the  Ca- 
very  than  the  Coleroon,  is  another  large  pagoda  called 
Jumbakijlna,  but  this  has  only  one  enclofure.  The  ex¬ 
treme  veneration  in  which  Seringham  is  held,  arifes 
from  a  belief  that  it  contains  the  identical  image  of  the 
god  Wiftchnu,  which  ufed  to  be  worlhipped  by  the  god 
Brachma.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  peninlula 
come  here  to  obtain  abfolution,  and  none  come  with¬ 
out  an  offering  of  money  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  ifland  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Brahmins  who  inhabit  the  pagoda  5  and  thefe  with 
their  families  formerly  compofed  a  multitude  not  lefs 
than  40,000  fouls,  maintained  without  labour  by  the  li¬ 
berality  of  fuperftition.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  great 
pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  fubordination 
which  knows  no  refiftance,  and  {lumber  in  a  voluptu- 
oufnefs  which  knows  no  wants  j  and  fenfible  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  their  condition,  they  quit  not  the  filence  of 
their  retreats  to  mingle  in  the  tumults  of  the  ffate,  nor 
point  the  brand,  flaming  from  the  altar,  againft  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign,  or  the  tranquillity  of  the 
government.” 

Upon  the  fame  coaft  is  fituated  the  fmall  Danifh 
fettlement  of  Tranquebar  ;  to  the  northward  of  which 
is  Pondicherry  belonging  to  the  French,  part  of  which, 
at  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  Britifh  fettlement  of 
Madras  fucceeds.  Near  Pondicherry,  the  bird  called 
the  vulture  is  frequently  found.  This  animal  is  well 
known  to  feed  upon  dead  or  putrid  carcafes.  A  Angular 
circumftance  concerning  it  has  been  obferved  in  every 
age  in  the  eaftern  countries,  that  though  very  rare  in  a 
particular  quarter,  yet  when  two  hoftile  armies  approach 
to  give  battle  to  each  other,  the  air  is  fuddenly  feen  fill¬ 
ed  with  multitudes  of  them,  flying  with  their  ufual  flug- 
gilh  wing,  from  every  quarter,  to  partake  of  the  car¬ 
nage.  Hence  in  former  tim;s  they  were  fuppofed  to 
poflefs  a  prophetic  inftinct,  or  prefage  of  battle,  which 
led  them  to  feek  the  fpot  of  future  (laughter  three  days 
before  the  event.  To  this  opinion  Milton  alludes, 
when  he  compares  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  to  one 
ef  thefe  birds. 

- “  As  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 

Againft  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 

Where  armies  lie  encamp’d,  come  flying,  lur’d 

With  fcent  of  living  carcafes  defign’d 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight  > 

So  fcented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn’d 
His  noftril  wide  into  the  murky  air, 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar.” 

Paradife  Lojl ,  book  x.  1.  273. 

Between  Pondicherry  and  Madras,  the  river  Paliar 
enters  the  fea.  Upon  this  river,  about  66  miles  above 
its  mouth,  ftands  the  city  of  Arcot,  the  rfrcati  re¬ 
gia  Soroe  of  Ptolemy,  and  Soro-mandnlarn ,  corrupted 
into  the  modern  Coromandel ,  giving  name  to  the  whole 
coaft. 

At  a  confiderable  diftance  to  the  north  is  the  great 
river  Kiftnab  or  Kriflina,  in  Lat.  15.  43.  It  rifes  near 
the  weftern  Ghauts,  and  like  all  the  other  rivers  of  this 
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extenfive  coaft  annually  overflows  a  vaft  tra<fl  of  coun-  Alia, 
try.  Into  the  north  fide  of  this  river,  in  Lat.  16.  20.  — y  — ■  1 

flows  a  great  ftream  called  the  river  Beema,  which  al- 
fo  rifes  at  the  head  of  the  Ghauts,  within  50  miles  of 
the  other  fide  of  the  peninfula.  It  runs  a  courfe  of 
350  miles.  To  the  north  of  the  river  Krifhna  is  the 
celebrated  and  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Golconda, 
abounding  in  corn,  rice,  cattle,  fheep,  and  every  necef- 
fary  of  life  ;  alfo  in  fifh,  which  are  found  in  the  nume¬ 
rous  rivers,  which  in  fome  places  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  formed  by  art.  Dams  are  made  acrofs  the  hollows 
between  hills  fometimes  half  a  league  in  length.  Thefe 
are  filled  during  the  rainy  feafon  j  and  the  inhabitants 
introduce  the  water  as  it  is  wanted  into  the  lower  coun¬ 
try,  which,  aflifted  by  the  heat  of  this  climate,  produces 
prodigious  fertility.  6, , 

The  river  Godavery  is  the  next  great  ftream  upon  Godavery. 
this  eaftern  coaft  of  the  peninfula.  Like  the  others, 
it  rifes  near  the  weftern  coaft,  and  flows  towards  the 
eaft.  It  is  joined  by  another  great  river  called  the 
Bain-gonga.  The  delta  of  this  river  is  of  vaft  fertility, 
enriched  by  the  foil  brought  down  by  the  periodical 
inundations.  To  this  river  fucceeds  a  flat  coaft,  which, 
unlike  the  more  foutherly  parts  of  this  eaftern  fide  of 
the  peninfula,  has  behind  it,  at  fome  diftance  inland,  a 
barren  lofty  chain  of  rude  and  almoft  inacceflible 
mountains.  The  part  of  the  coaft  betwixt  the  fea  and 
thefe  mountains  is  called  the  Circars.  To  the  north¬ 
ward  the  country  defcends  regularly  towards  the 
eaft,  as  throughout  the  reft  of  the  peninfula.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  foft  and  morally,  though  fer¬ 
tile.  This  country  was  known  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

It  is  now  called  Orijfa  or  Orixa,  and  was  in  his  time 
faid  to  be  the  feat  of  the  Gangaridce  Calingce,  whole 
monarch  was  very  powerful,  being  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  70,000  foot,  1000  horfe,  and  500  elephants. 

Beyond  this  part  of  the  Indian  territory,  at  fome  di¬ 
ftance,  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  begin,  forming  the 
extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  eaftern  fide 
of  this  peninfula. 

The  Ganges  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  eaftern  Gan<?e°. 
rivers,  being  in  every  part  of  its  courfe  held  facred  by 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  periodical¬ 
ly  overflows  an  immenfe  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
formed  by  the  depofition  of  mud,  which  in  the  courfe 
of  ages  it  has  brought  down  from  the  higher  country. 
Compared  to  this  mighty  ftream,  the  Egyptian  Nile 
finks  into  infignificance,  and  the  fertility  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  is  trifling.  So  completely  is  the  whole  of  thfs 
country  formed  by  the  alluvions  of  its  river,  that  there 
is  not  a  Hone  quarry  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for 
the  fpace  of  500  miles.  The  depth  of  the  river 
to  that  diftance  is  30  feet.  Immediately  at  the 
mouth,  however,  it  is  obftrufted  by  the  mud  brought 
down  by  its.  own  floods,  fo  that  its  eaftern  or  true 
channel  cannot  be  entered  by  large  velfels.  The 
channel  called  the  Hoogley  river ,  upon  which  theHoogley, 
city  of  Calcutta  ftands,  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  its 
mouths,  being  that  which  is  entered  by  large  veffels, 
though  even  at  the  mouth  of  this  branch  great  danger 
is  experienced  from  numbers  of  longitudinal  banks  at 
its  entrance,  formed  by  the  mud  or  fand  brought  down 
and  depofited  there  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  There 
are  fome  other  branches  alfo  which  may  be  entered 
during  the  rainy  feafon,  or  at  its  clofe.  At  the  great 
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tracl  which  faces  the  bay  is  a  collection  of  flat  itlands, 
divided  by  a  labyrinth  of  canals  covered  with  trees,  and 
forming  altogether  a  forelt  as  large  as  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  head  of  the  delta  is  220  miles  trom 
the  fea  in  a  draight  line.  The  numerous  channels  which 
pafs  through  it  in  every  direclion,  form  a  complete  in¬ 
land  navigation  along  the  lower  parts.  Ships  fail 
amidd  a  forelt  divided  into  numberlefs  ifles  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  labyrinth  of  channels,  fo  various  in  breadth  that 
a  velTel  has  at  one  time  her  malts  almolt  entangled  in 
trees,  while  at  another  die  pafles  uninterruptedly  along 
a  capacious  river  beautifully  Iheltered  with  woods. 
The  woods,  however,  are  dreadfully  infelted  by  tigers, 
to  which  the  pious  Hindoos,  when  coming  on  a  pilgri¬ 
mage,  to  walh  themfelves  in  the  facred  dream,  are  apt 
to  fall  a  prey. 

Source  cf  ft  'ias  been  already  mentioned,  that  this  great  river 

die  Ganges,  rifes  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  high  central  region  cf 
Alia.  The  territory  round  its  fource  is  called  the 
kingdom  of  Thibet,  and  is  in  about  Lat.  33.  10.  From 
thence  the  Ganges  proceeds  to  a  confidtrable  didance 
wedward,  among  lofty  and  favage  mountains,  after 
which  it  precipitates  itfelf  into  a  vad  and  deep  chal'm, 
from  which,  at  a  great  didance,  it  efcapes  after  a  courfe 
in  all  of  800  miles  from  its  origin,  and  enters  at  once, 
as  from  a  fecond  fource,  into  the  vad,  and  fertile  plains 
of  Hindoodan.  Through  thefe  it  runs  navigable  with 
an  eafy  and  fmooth  current  1320  miles,  till  it  reaches 
the  fea.  The  place  at  which  it  emerges  through  a 
gap  or  divifion  of  the  lofty  Imaus,  or  fouthern  front  of 
Tartary,  is  called  Hurdwar.  In  this  neighbourhood 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  lofty  fpires  of  ice, 
overlooking  the  torrid  plains  of  India.  Into  the  Ganges 
dow  multitudes  of  great  rivers  from  each  fide,  which 
give  a  matchlefs  inland  navigation.  It  receives  in  its 
courfe  through  the  plains  eleven  rivers,  fome  of  which 
are  equal  in  fize  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  lefs  than  the 
Thames.  It  maintains  30,000  boatmen  by  the  car¬ 
riage  of  fait  and  food  for  ten  millions  of  people  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  and  all  this  independent  of  its 
fifheries,  and  of  its  different  exports  and  imports.  Where 
it  paffes  through  valleys  which  require  not  the  aid  of 
its  inundations  to  affid  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  defended  by  vad  dikes,  which  are  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  expence.  One  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  thus 
confined  for  the  extent  of  70  miles,  fo  that  when  the 
river  is  full,  paflengers  in  lhips  and  boats  look  down 
on  each  fide  as  from  a  lofty  eminence  into  the  adjacent 
country.  Its  waters  are  periodically  increafed  by  the 
tropical  rains,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows  in  the 
mountains  of  Tartary  adjacent  to  its  fource;  it  then 
affumes  the  appearance  of  a  fea  of  almod  boundlefs  ex¬ 
tent.  When  the  rains  fubfide  the  water  quickly  paffes 
away,  and  in  its  ftead  there  fuddenly  afcends  to  view  a 
fertile  country,  which,  by  the  rapidity  of  tropical  ve¬ 
getation,  is  almod;  indantly  covered  with  corn  fields 
and  other  plantations,  fome  of  the  idands  of  the  Ganges 
73  producing  three  or  four  crops  yearlv. 

Jumna.  d  he  mod  important  of  the  rivers  which  join  the 

Ganges  is  the  lumna  from  the  fouth.  It  proceeds 
through  a  very  fertile  country  ;  and  Dedii  and  Agra, 
the  ancient  Mogul  capitals,  are  fituated  upon^it. 
Though  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  in  every  part 
held  facred,  yet  they  are  doubly  fo  at  their  jun£lion 
"with  the  Jumna,  which  is  alfo  accounted  facred.  The 
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city,  which  danas  at  the  junction  or  forks  of  the  two 
rivers,  is  therefore  called  Allahabad  or  the  C:!:/  of  God.  '* 

At  fome  didance  below  this  is  the  city  and  didricl  of 
Benares,  the  great  feat  of  the  Hindoo  fciences,  in  which 
the  Brahmins  indrucl  immenfe  numbers  of  pupils  in 
their  religion,  contained  in  books  written  in,  what  is 
now  a  dead  language,  the  Sanfcrit.  Many  other  great 
cities  dand  upon  this  river,  of  which  it  is  unnecefiary 
here  to  take  notice.  The  whole  country  naturally  en¬ 
joys  extreme  fertility,  and  being  pofieffed  by  an  induf- 
trious  people  it  abounds  with  inhabitants. 

To  the  north -ead:  of  Bengal,  which  is  the  province Bootan. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  high  country  of 
Bootan  is  fituated,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that 
overlook  the  plains  of  Hindoodan.  Here  the  great 
chain  of  Emodu-,  caped  with  eternal  fnow,  lhows  ic- 
feif  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoodan,  over  the  lefitr 
hills,  which  guard  its  approach.  On  the  eadward  ox 
the  Ganges  the  river  Burrampooter  alio  fails  into  the  gur 
bay  of  Bengal.  This  river  is  fuperior  to  the  Ganges  inpooter. 
fize  and  in  extent  of  courfe.  It  rifes,  like  it,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  high  regions  of  Tartary,  but  Hows 
eadward  ;  and  as  its  channel  lies  among  rugged  rocks 
and  mountains,  inhabited  only  by  lcattered  and  bar¬ 
barous  tribes,  it  is  of  little  renown,  and  till  lately  was 
unnoticed  by  drangers,  though  its  mouth  is  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  only  been  difeovered 
to  be  a  fird-rate  river  fo  late  as  the  year  1765.  Be¬ 
yond  the  lower  part  of  the  Burrampooter  Hindoodan 
fpeedily  terminates  to  the  ead,  at  a  narrow  chain  of 
mountains  running  from  north  to  fouth,  the  lad  pro¬ 
vince  receiving  the  appellation  of  Chittagong.  This 
province  proceeds  only  to  a  diort  didanee  fouthward 
along  the  eadern  fhore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

The  great  country  of  Hindoodan,  from  the  Panjab 
and  the  courfe  of  the  Indus  on  the  wed,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Burrampooter  and  Chittagong  on  the  ead, 
and  from  the  front  of  Tartary  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Comorin  on  the  fouth,  has  undoubtedly  from  the  mod 
didant  ages  been  one  of  the  mod  fertile  and  populous 
regions  on  the  globe.  Its  civilization  runs  back  to 
the  remoted  periods,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient 
magnificence  which  it  exhibits  are  innumerable.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  the  wedern  part  of  it, 
he  found  it,  as  it  now  is,  filled  with  an  indudrious, 
wealthy,  and  civilized  people,  poflefling  the  fame  reli¬ 
gion  and  manners  as  at  prefent.  In  its  original  date 
it  does  not  appear  that  India,  like  China,  was  ever 
united  undtr  one  government,  unlefs  when  fubjefled 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  It  would  feetn  to  have  been  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  principalities,  and 
it  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  fall  back  into  that 
date,  a  circumdance  which  has  rendered  ifs  different 
parts  an  eafy  prey  to  foreigners.  The  Hindoos  are  a  Chararter 
mild  and  humane  people  ;  but  they  are  at  the  fame  time  of  the  Hi*- 
an  extremely  inaHive,  rimid,  and  feeble  race  of  men,^oos“ 
patient  of  infolts  and  injuffice,  fo  that  all  invaders  have 
been  able  to  fubdue  them.  A  Tartar  conqueff  intro¬ 
duced  the  Mahometan  religion  and  a  feudal  govern¬ 
ment  into  their  country,  and  changed  their  language 
for  that  of  Perfia,  though  to  this  day  the  Mahometans 
are  onlv  as  one  to  ten  of  the  population.  The  Britiffi 
alio  coming  from  an  idand  of  the  Wedern  ocean,  have, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  been  able  to  become  their 
maders.  A  remnant,  indeed,  of  Hindoo  independence 

exifts 
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Afia.  exids  in  what  are  called  the  Mahratla Jlnles ,  upon  the 
— V  "  1  fummit  of  the  Ghauts  in  the  wtftern  part  of  the  penin- 
'fula  ;  but  this  independence  they  will  not  probably  be 
long  able  to  preferve.  Even  in  the  ordinary  exertions 
of  life,  the  Hindoos  a£l  like  men  deflitute  of  energy. 
As  carpenters,  for  example,  they  perform  their  work 
with  much  neatnefs  and  dexterity,  but  they  employ 
fmall  and  light  tools,  which  to  men  of  a  more  vigorous 
character  and  habit,  appear  contemptible  ;  and  when 
an  ordinary  beam  is  to  be  turned  over,  an  affidant'  la¬ 
bourer  mull  give  his  aid,  of  which  an  European  work¬ 
man  would  not  perceive  the  neceffity-,  but  the  Hindoos 
living  in  a  country  in  which  labour  is  extremely  cheap, 
are  accudomed  to  fupplv  by  numbers  their  own  defi-> 
ciency  of  energy  of  mind,  or  of  drength  of  body. 

A  general  imbecility  of  character  feems  indeed  to 
mark  this  nation,  or  an  incapacity  to  make  any  vigor¬ 
ous  effort  of  felf-command.  In  matters  of  intellect 
they  are  Haves  of  imagination  and  of  education.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  a  fertile  climate,  in  which 
human  life  is  eafily  fuilained,  and  the  conftitution  na¬ 
turally  prone  to  indolence,  a  fuperftition  has  been  invent¬ 
ed  which  feems  to  have  proved  a  focrce  of  the  greateft 
misfortunes  to  the  nation.  Not  only  is  the  imagina¬ 
tion  filled,  and  the  exercife  of  the  underftanding  in¬ 
jured,  by  endlefs  legends  or  tales  about  the  transfigu¬ 
ration  of  their  divinities,  but  a  fet  of  ceremonies  and 
regulations  is  introduced  which  places  every  part  of 
life  under  controul.  The  whole  people  are  divided  in¬ 
to  tribes  or  hereditary  calls.  A  member  of  one  of 
thefe  cads  cannot  marry  into  a  different  call  without 
■contrafling  impurity,  and  being  for  ever  dilhonoured 
or  driven  out  of  his  tribe.  A  Hindoo  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  by  his  religion  to  eat  with  a  llranger,  or  even  to 
drink  water  that  has  been  drawn  by  impure  hands, 
that  is  to  fav,  by  perfons  belonging  to  a  different  call. 
One  cad  only,  the  Rajaputes,  are  permitted  to  eat  ani¬ 
mal  food,  but  the  red  are  compelled  by  their  religion 
to  live  upon  vegetables  alone.  Endlefs  minute  obfer- 
vances  in  their  eatings  are  alfo  impofed  upon  them, 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  podibility  of  contrafting 
pollution  in  this  way.  Thus  are  the  Hindoos,  though 
a  mild  and  humane  race,  rendered  in  the  mod  ordi¬ 
nary  aflions  of  life,  the  mod  unfocial  as  well  as  the 
mod  irrational  of  mankind.  Being  occui  ied  at  every 
moment  by  Home  religious  ceremony  or  other,  and  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  dread  of  pollution,  they  appear  contemp¬ 
tible  to  thofe  drangers  whom  they  avoid  as  profane  or 
impure.  From  the  impoffibilitv,  in  this  manner  im¬ 
pofed  upon  them,  of  uniting  in  any  refpetl  with  the 
Tartars  who  conquered  their  country,  they  have  funk 
into  a  degraded  and  defpifed  race  ;  whereas,  could  they 
have  united  or  mingled  with  the  invaders,  they  mud 
fpeedily  have  become  as  one  people,  and  the  evils  re- 
fulting  from  conqued  would  gradually  have  been  for¬ 
gotten.  They  have  perfevered  for  ages  in  the  fame 
intellectual  errors,  becaufe  they  have  got  poffeflion  of 
their  imaginations,  and  becaufe  they  want  energy  to 
cad  off  any  habit  or  train  of  thought  to  which  they 
have  once  fubmittcd. 

The  Hindoos  appear  to  be  no  lefs  deditutc  of  felf- 
command  in  their  aCtive  than  in  their  intellectual 
powers.  Hence  arifes  the  unbounded  fuperiority  in  all 
military  enterprifes  which  the  Europeans  poffefs  over 
them.  The  attack  of  their  armies  is  thus  defcribcd  by 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


an  ingenious  writer  :  “  It  may  perhaps  afford  fome  Afi 

meafure  cf  gratification  to  European  curiofity,  to  be  ' - r 

informed,  that  the  undifciplintd  troops  of  Afia,  general¬ 
ly  inflamed  with  bang  and  other  intoxicating  drugs, 
pour  forth,  as  they  advance,  a  torrent  of  menacing 
and  abufive  language  on  their  adverfaries.  Every  ex¬ 
predion  of  contempt  and  averfion,  every  threat,  fitted 
to  make  any  impredion  of  terror,  or  to  excite  ideas  of 
horror,  that  cudom  readily  prefents  or  inventive  fancy 
can  fugged,  accompanies  the  utmod  ferocity  of  looks, 
voice,  and  gedure.  A  murmuring  found,  with  clouds 
of  dud,  announces  their  approach,  while  they  are  yet 
at  the  dittance  of  feveral  miles.  As  they  advance 
their  accents  are  more  and  more  didindly  ht2rd,  until 
at  lad,  with  their  eyes  fixed  and  weapons  pointed  at 
fome  individual,  they  devote  him,  with  many  execrations, 
to  dedruftion,  giving  his  fleffi,  like  the  heroes  in 
Homer  and  the  Philidine  warriors,  to  the  dogs,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beads  of  the  field.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Afiatic  armies,  the  ferocity  of  their  manner, 
and  the  novelty  of  their  appearance,  would  unnerve 
and  overcome  the  hearts  of  the  fmall  European  bodies 
that  are  oppofed  to  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  if  ex¬ 
perience  had  not  fufficiently  proved  how  much  the 
filence  of  difeipline  excels  barbarian  noife,  and  unifor¬ 
mity  of  defign  and  adfion,  the  defultory  efforts  of  brutal 
force,  a 6ting  by  darts,  and  liable  to  the  contagion  of 
accidental  impredion.” 

Indeed  the  fuperiority  of  Europeans  over  Hindoos  is 
fo  great,  that  it  is  never  balanced  by  almod  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  point  of  numbers.  If  a  body  of  European 
troops  is  only  diffidently  numerous  to  cover  a  tolerable 
extent  of  ground,  fo  that  one  part  of  them  may  red 
while  the  other  is  on  guard,  and  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  vidory  when  gained,  the  event  of  the 
war  is  uniformly  unfavourable  to  the  feeble  natives  of 
this  region.  There  feems  to  ex  id  a  dtfeft  in  their 
moral  nature,  to  which  military  diicipline  cannot  adord 
a  remedy.  An  European  gentleman,  though  a  drangcr 
to  the  ufe  of  arms,  if  called  upon  by  what  he  accounts 
his  honour  or  his  duty,  is  able,  with  an  unchanging 
countenance,  to  meet  the  hazard  of  indant  death,  and 
can  take  the  chance  of  giving  or  receiving  dedrudion 
with  little  pnffion,  and  without  exhibiting  the  external 
fvmptoms  either  of  anger  or  of  fear.  1  he  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  mild  and  timid  inhabitants  of  Hindoo- 
dan  ;  they  cannot  meet  danger  with  coolnefs  and  re- 
colledion,  but  are  under  the  neccffity  of  working 
themfelves  into  a  rage,  which  enables  them  to  ruffi  upon 
perils  which  they  are  unable  calmly  to  encounter. 

Thus  their  fury  is  irregular  and  fruitlefs,  like  that  of 
men  under  the  influence  of  intoxication  ;  while  at  the 
fame  t  ime,  if  their  paffion  decline  for  an  indant,  they 
are  feized  with  fudden  terror,  and  under  its  influence 
fometimes  rudi  into  greater  perils  than  they  wifl.ed  to 
avoid.  'They  poffefs  throughout  their  country  fortreffes 
fituated  upon  elevated  and  precipitous  mountains,  cr 
furrounded  by  works  of  art  of  inconceivable  folidity 
and  drength.  Many  of  thefe  fort  redes,  under  defence, 
would  prove  abfolutely  impregnable,  and  in  this  ardent 
climate,  the  armies  of  their  northern  invaders  might 
peritli  miferably  before  them  ;  but  thefe  fortrtffes  the 
Hindoos  have  been  utterly  unable  to  defend.  They 
cannot  long  remain  coolly  and  without  paflion  on  the 
defeniive  ;  in  fame  moment  or  other  of  weaknefs  they 
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Afia.  become  panic-ftruck,  and  all  is  loft.  They  caft  them- 
• — -y— — '  fllves  headlong  from  the  fummit  of  the  walls,  and 
fometimes,  having  murdered  their  wives  and  children, 
they  caft  themfelves  upon  the  weapons  of  their  anta- 
gonifts  ;  finding  death  in  this  manner,  though  the  agi¬ 
tation  that  accompanies  their  blind  fury  prevents  them 
from  finding  revenge  for  their  calamities. 

W  j  In  every  age,  the  inhabitants  of  Hindooftan,  who 
vantages”  want  nothing  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  have  received 
arife  from  the  gold  and  filver  of  other  nations  in  return  for  the 
an  inter-  precious  produftions  of  their  favoured  foil  :  the  fugar, 
cowrie  with  t|ie  fp;ceSj  the  gems,  and  the  valuable  manufactures  ot 
ni  ooftan.  tjig  country,  have  at  all  times  been  fought,  either  by 
commerce  or  by  conqueft.  But  excepting  thefe  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature,  or  of  art,  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  valuable  advantages  can  be  derived  from  an  inter- 
courfe  with  the  people.  Notwithftanding  the  high  an¬ 
tiquity  of  their  civilization,  they  are  inferior  in  every 
branch  of  fcience  to  ourfelves.  Their  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  fpeculations  are  extremely  trifling,  fo  far  at  leaft 
as  has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  Their  poetry  may 
have  its  beauties,  but  it  undoubtedly  equals  not  the 
productions  of  the  north- weftern  regions,  that  is,  of 
Europe.  It  is  probable,  that  the  only  branch  of  valu¬ 
able  knowledge  which  could  be  improved  by  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  people  of  thefe  countries  is,  that 
which  concerns  the  conftruftion  of  different  machines, 
or  the  performance  of  proceffes  connected  with  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  manufacturing,  agricultural,  or  domeftic 
economy.  They  are  underftood  to  poffefs  feveral 
machines  of  wonderful  fimplicity,  and  to  perform  ma¬ 
ny  proceffes  in  an  eafier  and  lefs  expenfive  mode  than 
"wc  are  accuftomed  to  do  in  Europe.  They  ufed,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  drill  plough,  which  with  us  is  a 
late  invention.  Their  hand-mills  for  grinding  grain 
are  at  once  Ample  and  effectual  ;  as  alfo  their  procefs 
of  diftillation.  It  ought  to  be  recolleCted  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  that  they  are  but  of  yefterday  when 
compared  with  the  Hindoos  •,  though  we  have  outrun 
them  in  the  career  of  intellect,  or  of  general  fcience, 
yet  the  improvement  of  the  proceffes  and  inftruments 
connected  with  the  economy  of  ordinary  life  requires 
various  fucceftive  experiments,  which  can  only  be  per¬ 
formed  during  a  great  length  of  time,  efpecially  if 
thefe  proceffes  are  not  ufually  performed  by  perfons 
converfant  in  the  higheft  walks  of  literature.  All 
newly  invented  machines  and  proceffes  are  apt  to  be 
complex,  expenfive,  and  imperfeft.  It  is  only  after 
repeated  trials  and  alterations  that  they  are  reduced 
to  that  fimplicity  which  conftitutes  their  excellence. 
Ample  leifure  has  been  allowed  for  thefe  trials  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the  Eaft  ;  and 
the  fimplicity  of  their  machines,  which  deduffs  from 
their  apparent  importance,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
their  perfection.  They  were  probably  invented  by 
more  ingenious  men  than  thofe  who  now  ufe  them, 
and  they  probably  had  the  fame  imperfections  by  which 
ours  are  at  prefent  affefted  :  but  fucceeding  genera¬ 
tions  gradually  improved  them,  and  they  have  at  laft 
come  down  into  the  poffeflion  of  a  degenerate  race, 
incapable  of  difcerning  the  value  of  tools  in  whofe 
conftruftion  there  is  no  feeming  intricacy,  though  their 
gradual  progrefs  to  the  prefent  ftate  may  have  requi¬ 
red  much  exertion  from  fucceftive  minds  pofftffed  of 
great  energy  and  ingenuity.  We  may  take  the  liber- 
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ty  to  fuggeft,  therefore,  to  fueh  of  our  counltymen  as  Alia, 
have  occafion  to  refide  for  any  length  of  time  among  !— — v  - 
this  ancient  people,  that  one  of  the  moft  valuable  fer- 
vices  which  they  can  perform  to  fociety  in  Europe 
might  confift  of  executing  and  tranfmitting  accurate 
defcriptions  cf  the  different  tools  and  machinery  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  proceffes  ufed  by 
them  in  the  different  branches  of  their  domeftic  eco¬ 
nomy  and  management.  The  difeovery  of  the  ancient 
code  of  Roman  law  at  Amalfi  in  Italy,  together  with 
the  introduction  of  Grecian  literature  after  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  gave  to  the  Europe¬ 
an  nations  immenfe  afiiftance  in  their  progrefs  to  civi¬ 
lization,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  praftices  and  the 
fentiments  of  a  former  enlightened  age,  and  thereby 
abridging  their  labour  in  the  purfuit  of  intelleftual  im¬ 
provement.  A  fimilar  aid,  or  abridgement  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  invention,  would  in  all  probability  be  derived 
from  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  praftices  and  ma¬ 
chinery  employed  with  fuccefs  during  fo  many  ages  in 
the  economy  of  Hindoftan. 

Leaving  this  mild,  but  timid  and  feeble  race  of  men,  EafJrn  pt> 
we  pals  to  the  eaftern  peninfula  of  India,  a  narrow  ninfula of 
part  of  which  ftretches  under  the  name  of  Malacca  to  Ir.dia. 
within  two  degrees  of  the  equator.  Before  advancing 
to  the  main  land,  however,  we  may  notice  towards  the 
fouth-eaftern  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  a  group  of  iiles 
called  the  Andamans ,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  lingular  people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  They  Anclama*. 
are  the  northern  divifion  of  a  number  of  fmall  iflands,  ifles. 
firetching  from  10°  32'  to  130  40'  N.  Lat.  and  from 
go°  6'  to  9  2°  9'  E.  Long. :  the  fouthern  divifion  of 
thefe  ifles  is  called  the  Nicobars ,  inhabited  by  a  mild 
and  inoffenfive  people.  What  is  called  the  Great  An¬ 
daman,  the  chief  of  the  northern  divifion  of  iflands,  is 
140  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  A  fettlement 
was  eftablilhed  upon  it  by  the  Britilh  in  1793,  and  con- 
vifts  are  tranfported  thither  from  Bengal.  All  that 
voyagers  have  related  of  uncivilized  life  is  faid  to  fall 
fhort  of  the  barbarifm  of  the  people  of  Andaman.  The 
ferocious  natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  Ihivering 
half  animated  favages  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  are  in  a 
ftate  of  refinement,  compared  to  thefe  iflanders.  The 
population  of  the  Great  Andaman,  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  amounts  to  little  more  than  2000  fouls,  whofe  foie 
occupation  it  is  to  rove  along  the  margin  of  the  fea  in 
queft  of  a  precarious  meal  of  fifh,  which  during  the 
tempeftuous  feafon  they  often  feek  in  vain.  In  ftature, 
the  Andamaners  feldom  exceed  five  feet.  Their  limbs 
are  difproportionably  flender,  their  bellies  protuberant, 
with  high  Ihoulders  and  large  heads  ;  and,  ftrange  to. 
find  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  a  degenerate 
race  of  negroes,  with  woolly  hair,  fiat  nofes,  and  thick 
lips.  Their  eyes  are  fmall  and  red  ;  their  Ikin  of  a 
deep  footy  black;  whilft  their  countenances  exhibit 
the  extreme  of  wretchednefs,  a  mixture  of  famine  and 
ferocity.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  infenfible  of 
any  ftiame  from  expofure.  Two  young  women,  allu-  ^ynus'sEm- 
red  by  the  temptation  of  filh,  were  fecured,  and  brought  a-^t0  L<7‘ 
on  board  a  drip  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  captain 
treated  them  with  great  humanity  :  They  foon  got  rid 
of  all  fear  of  violence,  except  what  might  be  offered  to 
their  chaftity,  which  they  guarded  with  unremitting 
vigilance.  Although  they  had  a  fmall  apartment  al¬ 
lotted  to  them felves,  and  had  no  real  caufe  for  appre- 

henfion, 
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henfion,  one  always  watched  while  the  other  llept. 
They  fuffered  clothes  to  be  put  on,  but  took  them  off 
again  as  foon  as  opportunity  offered,  and  threw  them 
away  as  ufelefs  incumbrances.  When  their  fears  were 
over  they  became  cheerful,  chattered  with  freedom, 
and  were  inexpreflibly  diverted  at  the  fight  of  their 
own  perfons  in  a  mirror.  They  were  fond  of  tinging, 
fumetime'  in  melancholy  recitative,  at  others  in  a  lively 
key  ;  and  often  danced  about  the  deck  with  great  agi¬ 
lity,  flapping  their  pofteriors  with  the  back  of  their 
heel.  Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  were  difagreeable 
to  them  :  no  food  ftemed  io  palatable  as  filh,  rice,  and 
fugar.  In  a  few  weeks,  having  recovered  flrength, 
and  become  fat,  from  the  more  than  half-famiihed  ftate 
in  which  they  were  brought  on  board,  they  began  to 
think  confinement  irkfome,  and  longed  to  regain  their 
native  freedom.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all 
but  the  watchmen  were  afleep,  they  palled  in  filence 
through  the  captain’s  cabin,  jumped  out  of  the  llern 
windows  into  the  fea,  and  fwam  to  an  island  half  a  mile 
ditlant,  where  it  was  in  vain  to  purfue  them,  had  there 
been  any  fuch  intention  ;  but  the  object  was,  to  retain 
them  by  kindnefs,  not  by  compulfion  ;  an  attempt  that 
has  failed  on  every  trial.  Hunger  may  (and  thefe  in- 
llances  are  rare)  induce  them  to  put  tbemfelves  in  the 
power  of  strangers  ;  but  the  moment  that  want  is  fa- 
tisfied,  nothing  fnort  of  coercion  can  prevent  them  from 
returning  to  a  way  of  life  more  congenial  to  their  fa- 
vage  nature.  The  few  implements  they  ufe  are  of  the 
rudeft  texture  ;  a  bow  from  four  to  five  feet  long;  the 
Itring  made  of  the  fibre  of  a  tree,  or  a  flip  of  bamboo, 
with  arrows  of  reed,  headed  with  filh  bone,  or  wood 
hardened  in  the  fire,  is  their  principal  weapon.  Be- 
fides  this,  they  carry  a  fpear  of  heavy  wood  (liarply 
pointed,  and  a  fhield  made  of  bark,  to  defend  them- 
felves  from  the  affaults  of  their  enemies  ;  for  even  thefe 
poor  wretches  have  rights  to  affert  and  dignities  to 
maintain.  Neceffity  has  taught  them  an  expert  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  arms,  on  which  they  rely  for  fubfift- 
ence.  Happily  for  them,  their  numerous  bays  and 
creeks  abound  with  filh,  which  they  (hoot  and  fpear 
with  furprifing  dexterity.  They  are  faid  alfo  to  ufe  a 
fmall  hand-net  made  of  the  filaments  of  bark  ;  the  fifli, 
when  caught,  are  put  into  a  wicker  baflcct,  which  they 
carry  on  their  backs.  Having  kindled  a  fire,  they 
throw  the  food  on  the  coals,  and  devour  it  half-broiled. 
A  few  diminutive  fwine  are  to  be  found  in  the  flkirts  of 
the  forefts,  and  among  the  mangrove  thickets  in  the 
low  grounds ;  but  thefe  are  very  fcarce,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  progeny  of  a  flock  left  by  former  naviga¬ 
tors.  When  a  native  has  the  good  fortune  to  flay  one, 
he  carefully  prtferves  the  Ikull  and  teeth,  to  ornament 
his  hut.  They  crofs  the  bays,  and  go  to  filh,  either  in 
canoes  formed  of  a  hollow  tree,  or  on  rafts  of  bamboo, 
which  they  direfl  by  paddles.  Their  habitations  dif- 
play  little  more  ingenuity  than  the  dens  of  wild  hearts  ; 
for  flicks  ftuck  in  the  ground  are  bound  together  at 
the  top,  and  fattened  tranfverfely  by  others,  to  which 
branches  of  trees  are  fufpended  ;  an  opening  is  left  on 
one  fide,  juft  large  enough  to  admit  of  entrance  ; — 
leaves  compofe  their  bed.  Being  much  incommoded 
by  infe&s,  their  firrt  occupation  in  a  morning  is  to  pla¬ 
tter  their  bodies  all  over  with  mud,  which,  hardening 
in  the  fun,  forms  an  impenetrable  armour.  They  paint 
their  woolly  heads  with  red  ochre  and  water.  When 
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thus  completely  drefied,  a  more  hideous  appearance  is 
not  to  be  found  in  human  form. 

Although  their  principal  food  confifts  of  fifli,  yet 
they  eagerly  feize  on  whatever  elfe  prefents  itfelf :  li¬ 
zards,  guanas,  rats,  and  lnakes,  fupply  a  change  of  re* 
part.  The  vegetable  diet  of  the  Ar.damaners  confifls 
of  the  natural  produce  of  the  woods,  in  which  the  re- 
fearches  of  Europeans  find  little  that  is  palatable  or 
nutritious.  The  fruit  of  the  mangrove  is  principally 
uled,  having  often  been  found  in  their  deferted  habita¬ 
tions,  fteeping  in  an  embanked  puddle  of  water.  As 
they  have  uo  pot  or  vefi'el  that  can  bear  the  a£tion  of 
fire,  they  cannot  derive  much  advantage  from  fuch  ef- 
culent  htrbs  as  the  forefts  may  contain  ;  indeed,  their 
extenuated  and  difeafed  figures  too  plainly  indicate  the 
want  of  wholefome  nourilhment.  Unhappily  for  them, 
the  cocoa-nut,  which  thrives  in  the  utmofl  luxuriance 
in  the  neighbouring  ifles,  is  not  to  be  found  here  ;  but 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  it  ;  and  whenever  a  nut 
was  left  in  their  way  by  the  fettlers,  it  was  immediately 
carried  off  with  much  apparent  fatisfaflion. 

Tiiere  are  feveral  forts  of  trees  on  the  ifland  ;  among 
which  are,  the  ficus  reh^iofa,  or  banyan  tree,  the  al¬ 
mond  tree,  and  the  oil  tree  ;  which  latter  grows  to  a 
great  height,  and  from  it  a  very  ufeful  oil  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced  : — A  horizontal  incifion  being  made  in  the 
trunk,  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  a  chip  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  long  is  cut  at  right  angles,  and  the  furface 
of  the  incifion  being  hollowed  and  filled  with  live  coals, 
the  turpentine,  or  wood  oil,  exudes  copioufly  from  the 
top  of  the  wound.  The  peniagre  tree  is  alfo  found, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  knees  of  (hips  ;  and  the 
iron  tree,  of  ftupendous  fize,  whofe  timber  almoft  bids 
defiance  to  the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter  ;  the  red  wood, 
which  makes  beautiful  furniture,  little  inferior  to  fine 
mahogany.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  numberlefs  creepers 
and  rattans  which  furround  the  Hems  of  the  larger  trees, 
and,  interwoven  with  each  other,  form  fo  thick  a  hedge, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  penetrate  far  into  the  forefts,  buc 
by  the  flow  and  laborious  procefs  of  cutting  a  road. 

It  is  a  fort  of  hiftorical  myftery  how  a  race  of  ne¬ 
groes  fliould  be  found  here,  a  people  fo  widely  differ¬ 
ing,  not  only  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  vaft  con¬ 
tinent  in  which  the  ifland  of  Andaman  is  embayed, 
but  alfo  from  the  natives  of  the  Nicobar  iflands,  which 
are  immediately  contiguous  to  it.  Some  have  fuppo- 
fed,  that  a  Portuguefe  veffel,  early  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  laden  with  flaves  from  Africa,  may  have  been 
cart  on  thefe  fhores,  and  that  the  prefent  Andamaners 
are  the  defeendants  of  fuch  as  efcapcd  drowning.  This 
conjecture,  however,  is  proved  to  be  erroneous,  from  an 
account  of  the  Andamaners  given  by  two  Mahometan 
travellers,  long  before  the  navigation  of  thole  feas  by 
Europeans.  But  an  accident  fimilar  to  that  now  fug- 
gefted  may  poffibly,  at  fome  period  or  other,  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  an  Arabian  veffel,  as  that  people  are  known 
to  have  failed  upon  the  Indian  ocean  as  early  as  the 
feventh  century  ;  and  they  not  only  explored  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  India  as  far  as  the  Chinefe  fea,  but  likewife 
gained  a  knowledge  of  mod  of  the  Eaftern  iflands. 

Returning  from  thefe  iflands  to  the  province  called 
Chittagong ,  which  forms  the  extremity  on  the  eaft  of 
the  Britiili  Eaft  India  Company’s  poffeffions,  as  well 
as  the  boundary  in  that  quarter  of  the  territory  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  we  enter  upon  the  fatther  or  eaftern  peninfula 
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Afi a  cf  India.  From  Chittagong,  proceeding  fouthward 

- -  along  the  eaftern  fhores,  the  coaft  is  fertile  and  rich  for 

So  a  confiderable  diftance  within  land,  forming  the  an- 
Ara.sr..  cj£nt  kJngdom  0f  Aracan.  Parallel  to  the  coaft  runs 
a  chain  of  lefty  and  precipitous  mountains,  forming 
the  boundary  of  Aracan  to  the  eaftward.  Beyond 
thefe  mountains  eaftward  is  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
containing  rivers  which,  defeending  from  the  regions 
of  High  Tartary  already  mentioned,  defeend  fouth¬ 
ward  along  the  penirifula,  fertilizing  the  foil  by  their 
periodical  floods,  and  forming  at  their  mouths  a  great 
extent  of  low  and  fertile  territory,  or  delta  land.  The 
country  to  the  fbuth-eaft  of  Aracan  is  called  Pegu ; 
that  to  the  eafl:  has  long  been  called  Ava  by  Europe- 
>  ans,  from  the  name  of  the  former  capital,  but  is  called 
Sr  by  the  people  of  the  country  Birmah ,  and  the  people 
E;rmah.  themfelves  Birmans.  This  laft  people,  the  Birmans, 
have  recently  fubdued  both  of  the  kingdoms  called 
Pegu  and  Aracan ,  and  form  at  the  prefent  period  a 
riling  empire  of  great  importance  in  tire  eafl,  and  well 
deferving  our  attention.  Though  their  territories  are 
only  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Britifh  Eafl  India  Com¬ 
pany  by  a  narrow  chain  of  mountains,  and  at  one  place 
by  a  trifling  river  called  the  Naaf  yet  it  was  only  very 
lately  that  they  were  at  all  known  to  tire  Europeans  in 
that  quarter  as  a  neighbouring  power  of  any  confidera- 
tion,  our  connexion  with  them  having  formerly  been 
merely  in  the  way  of  commerce  carried  on  from  their 
fouthern  ports,  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
The  following  circumllance  gave  rife  to  farther  inquiries 
concerning  them  : — The  trade  of  Aracan  had  buffered 
by  the  attacks  of  forne  robbers,  or  pirates,  who  infefted 
the  rivers  near  the  coaft.  They  conveyed  their  plunder 
scrofs  the  river  Naaf  into  the  Chittagong  province, 
where,  being  fecured  from  purfuit  under  the  protection 
of  the  Britifh  flag,  they  difpofed  of  their  fpoils  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  lived  at  eafe  till  returning  want  impelled 
them  to  refume  their  predatory  excurfions.  On  its 
being  afeertained  that  three  of  the  moft  diflinguifticd  of 
the  robbers  had  fought  refuge  in  the  Britifh  diftrifts, 
the  king  or  emperor  of  the  Birmans  fent  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  into  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  territories  at  the 
head  of  5000  men,  with  injunflions  to  the  commander 
to  bring  with  him  the  delinquents,  dead  or  alive,  and 
not  to  return  without  them.  To  fupport  this  detachment, 
Sz  an  army  of  23,000  men  was  held  in  readinefs  at  Aracan. 
Eiman  ?.r-  Senee  Nunda  Kiozo,  the  Birman  chief,  having  crof- 
the  Britifh  ^  t'le  r*ver  Naaf,  and  encamped  within  the  Company’s 
territory  in  territory  on  the  weftern  bank,  fent  a  letter  to  the  Bri- 
India.  tifh  magiftrate  of  Ciiittagong,  acquainting  him  of  the 
4  reafons  for  the  inroad  ;  that  the  feizure  of  the  delin¬ 

quents  was  his  foie  obj.cl,  without  harbouring  anv  de- 
fign  of  hofiility  againlt  the  Englifh.  At  the  fame  time 
he  declared,  that,  till  the  delinquents  were  given  up, 
be  would  not  depart  from  the  Company’s  territory.  In 
confirmation  of  this  threat,  he  fortified  his  camp  w  ith  a 
ftockade.  Thefe  matters  being  reported  to  the  Britifh 
government  at  Calcutta,  the  refugees  yvere  ordered  to 
be  apprehended  and  kept  in  cuftody  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  detachments  of  Europeans,  and  cf  Indian  troops 
in  their  fervice,  called  Sepoys,  with  proper  artillery, 
were  fent  to  the  fpot  under  Major-General  Erlkine. 
On  the  approach  of  General  Erlkine,  the  Birman  ge¬ 
neral  fent  a  flag  of  truce  to  propole  terms  of  accom¬ 


modation,  ftipulating  for  the  furrender  of  the  fugitive  Afis. 
pirates  as  the  bafis  of  the  agreement.  It  was  replied,  — y — 
that  no  propofal  could  be  liftened  to  while  the  Birmans 
continued  on  the  Britifh  territory  j  that,  unlefs  they 
departed  from  it  in  a  limited  time,  force  would  be  ufed  ; 
but  that,  if  they  would  withdraw  peaceably,  the  fubjeft 
of  their  complaints  would  be  difeufied.  On  receiving 
this  anfvver,  the  Birman  chief,  with  a  manly  confidence 
in  the  charafter  of  his  antagonifts,  which  commanded 
refpeft,  perfonally  wailed  on  General  Erlkine,  and 
ftated  the  nature  of  his  inftruflion,  the  enormity  of  the 
offenders,  and  the  outrages  they  had  committed.  Ge¬ 
neral  Erlkine  allured  him  that  the  Britifh  government 
had  no  defire  to  afford  an  afylum  to  robbers  j  that  it 
had  no  objection  to  do  juftice  ;  but  infilled,  that  in  the 
firft  inftance,  the  Birmans  ought  to  retire  peaceably 
from  the  Britilh  territory.  The  Birman  general,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  affurances,  profeffed  hfs  reliance  on 
General  Erlkine,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops. 

The  retreat  was  conduced  in  the  moft  orderly  manner  ; 
and  fo  ftridl  was  the  difeipline  of  the  Birman  army,  that 
not  one  irregular  a£t  was  committed  while  they  remained 
within  the  Company’s  territory.  The  charges  againft: 
the  refugees  were  afterwards  inveftigated,  and  their  guilt 
being  clearly  eftablilhed,  they  were  delivered  over  to 
their  own  laws,  by  whofe  lentence  two  out  of  the  three 
underwent  capital  puniftmient. 

This  event  called  the  attention  of  the  Britilh  go¬ 
vernment  in  India  towards  the  Birmans,  a  people  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  fuperior  charadler  to  the  Hindoos,  whofe 
territory  was  in  their  vicinity,  and  with  whom,  by 
their  fouthern  ports,  a  very  extenfive  commerce  had 
within  a  few  years  fprung  up  ;  which,  in  the  fingle  ar¬ 
ticle  of  teek-wood,  already  required  an  annual  return  of 
Indian  commodities  to  the  amount  of  200, cool,  iler- 
ling.  It  therefore  appeared  a  matter  of  importance  to 
enter  into  fomething  in  the  nature  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  this  power,  at  leaft  to  the  efftdl  of  obtain¬ 
ing  regular  protedlion  for  our  merchants  when  vifiting 
their  ports.  With  this  view,  and  to  obtain  farther  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  government,  the 
charafter  of  the  people,  and  the  advantages  to  be  deri¬ 
ved  from  intercourfe  with  them,  the  governor-general 
of  Bengal,  Sir  John  Shore,  fent  by  fea  to  the  principal 
Birman  port  a  regular  embaffy  •,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Michael  Symes,  Efq.  then  a  captain  in  the  Britifh  r  ■  -H3 
army.  rrom  the  information  obtained  and  publmied  bafi'y  to  the 
in  confequence  of  this  embaffy,  the  following  account  Birmans, 
of  the  Birmans  and  their  empire  is  extradled.  Vide 

As  already  noticed,  the  Birman  empire  extends  J 
along  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  eaftern  peninfula  of  In-  ^ 
dia,  or  forms  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

It  approaches  the  frontier  of  China  on  the  north-eaft, 
and  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  rugged  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country  which  forms  the  fouth-eaftern  front  of 
the  high  region  of  Tarlary,  being  a  continuation  to 
this  quarter  of  the  great  chain  of  Imaus.  From  the 
foot  of  that  elevated  region,  this,  like  the  weftern  pe¬ 
ninfula  of  India,  defeends  gradually  to  the  fouth,  and 
the  rivers  proceed  in  that  direflion  till  the  largeft  of 
them  terminate  near  Cape  Negrais  in  the  fouth-eaftern 
quarter  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  coaft  turns 
fuddenly  eaftward  to  a  confiderable  diftar.ee  5  after 
which  it  proceeds  as  formerly  to  the  fouth.  The  prin¬ 
cipal 
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cipal  towns  of  the  Birman  empire  ftand  upon  the  ri¬ 
vers  ;  and  the  Britifh  embafly  failed  up  the  chief  river, 
the  Irrawaddy  or  Erabatty,  to  a  great  diftance,  till  they 
reached  Ummerapoora,  the  prelent  capital  of  the  Bir¬ 
man  dominions. 

The  Birmans  and  the  people  of  Pegu  have  long 
been  rival  Hates.  The  Birmans,  though  formerly  fub- 
jeft  to  the  king  of  Pegu,  revolted  about  the  middle  of 
the  fixteentk  century,  and  appear  to  have  acquired  a 
fuperiorlty  over  the  Peguers  which  continued  down 
to  about  the  year  1740.  At  that  period  a  war  took 
place,  which  was  profecuted  on  both  tides  with  favage 
ferocity  ;  but  as  the  Peguers,  living  to  the  fouth- 
ward  near  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  rivers  already 
mentioned,  had  a  coniiderable  intercourfe  with  Euro¬ 
pean  traders,  from  whom  they  could  purchafe  better 
arms  than  are  manufactured  in  the  call,  they  gradu¬ 
ally  obtained  a  fuperiority,  and  gained  feveral  victories 
over  the  Birmans  in  the  years  1750  and  1751.  Thefe 
advantages  were  fo  vigoroufly  profecuted,  that  in  the 
year  1752  the  Birman  capital  Ava  was  invefted.  The 
Birmans,  difpirited  by  repeated  defeats,  and  probably 
ill  commanded,  after  a  Ihort  fiege  Diveepdee,  the  laft 
of  a  long  line  of  kings,  wras  made  prifoner  with  all 
his  family,  except  two  fons  who  efcaped  to  Siam. 
Beinga  Della,  king  of  Pegu,  left  hi-  brother  Apporaza 
as  governor  of  Ava,  and  carried  to  Pegu  the  captive 
Birman  king.  Thus  a  complete  conqueft  appeared  to 
be  effeded.  The  landholders  and  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  round  Ava  fubmitted,  and  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Pegu,  who  in  an  infolent 
proclamation,  announced  the  annexation  of  the  Bir¬ 
man  country  to  the  Pegu  monarchy.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  Birman  of  low  extraction,  Alompra,  afpired  to  be¬ 
come  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  had  fubmitted 
like  the  reft,  and  was  continued  by  the  conqueror  in 
the  command  of  an  inconfiderable  village,  Moncha- 
boo.  Here  he  had  no  more  than  100  devoted  follow¬ 
ers,  upon  whole  intrepidity  and  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
This  village,  like  mod  of  the  Birman  towns,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ftockade.  This  he  ftrengthened  and  re¬ 
paired,  without  awakening  any  fufpicion  in  the  Pegu 
conquerors,  who  never  fufpeCted  that  fo  inconfiderable 
a  perfon  would  attempt  a  rebellion.  In  Alompra’s  vil¬ 
lage  of  Monchaboo  there  were  no  more  than  50  Ptgu 
foldiers,  who  treated  the  Birmans  with  great  arrogance  : 
Taking  advantage  of  the  indignation  excited  by  fome 
particular  aCt  of  indignity,  Alompra  encouraged  his 
followers  to  attack  the  Pegu  foldiers,  and  he  put  every 
one  of  them  to  the  fword.  Even  after  this  aft  of  re¬ 
bellion,  Alompra  difguifed  his  intention  with  a  view 
to  gain  time.  He  wrote  to  the  brother  of  the  Pegu 
king  Apporaza,  who  had  been  left  governor  of  Ava, 
expreffing  much  humility  and  regret  for  what  had 
happened,  profiling  his  fidelity  to  the  Pegu  govern¬ 
ment,  and  reprefenting  the  malfacre  as  the  refult  of  an 
accidental  quarrel  between  the  Pegu  foldiers  and  the 
people  of  his  village.  Thefe  afTurances  prevented  vi¬ 
gorous  meafures  from  being  taken  with  fufficient  fpced 
againft  him.  Apporaza,  having  priding  bufinefs  at 
Pegu,  left  Ava  under  the  government  of  his  nephew 
Dotachew,  with  inftruftions  to  keep  Alompra  as  a  pri¬ 
foner.  Accordingly  about  a  thoufand  men  were  fent 
to  occupy  Alompra’s  turbulent  village,  and  to  fend 
hirafelf  to  Ava.  They  expefted  no  oppofition,  and 


came  ill  prepared  for  it.  They  were  not  a  little  dif-  ^fia. 
concerted  to  find  the  gates  of  the  ftockade  around  the  — y— * 
village  (hut  againft  them  on  their  arrival,  which  was 
late  in  the  evening  and  at  daybreak  next  morning 
they  were  fuddenly  attacked  and  routed  by  the  Bir¬ 
mans.  Alompra,  having  thus  involved  a  fmall  party 
of  his  countrymen  in  rebellion  againft  their  conquerors, 
reprefented  to  them  that  there  no  longer  exifted  for  - 
them  any  fafety  but  in  viftory  ;  that  they  would  never 
be  forgiven,  and  muft  refolve  to  conquer  or  perifh.  He 
invited  the  Birmans  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  join 
his  ftandard,  and  he  found  a  fmall  number  who  were 
willing  to  embrace  his  apparently  defperate  fortunes : 
with  thefe  he  adopted  the  ludden  refoluiion  of  march¬ 
ing  towards  Ava  the  Birman  capital,  before  the  nume¬ 
rous  detachments  of  Peguers  that  were  fcattered  over 
the  provinces  could  be  recalled  for  its  defence.  As 
he  advanced,  fame  magnified  his  numbers.  The  gover¬ 
nor  of  Ava,  who  had  no  more  than  3300  men^  was 
difconcerted  ;  and,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  defertta  that 
city  frith  his  troops,  and  a  few  of  his  countrymen 
who  remained  behind  him  were  put  to  death  by  the 
populace.  Inftead  of  advancing  in  perfon,  Alompra  Alompra’* 
now  fent  his  fecor.d  fon  Shembuan  to  take  poffeftion  offuctefs. 
Ava.  Thefe  events  occurred  in  autumn  1753.  Inconfe- 
quence  of  his  firft  fuccefs  Alompra’s  reputation  became 
unbounded.  His  countrymen  everywhere  revolted,  and 
attached  themfelves  to  him  as  their  deliverer.  The  Pe¬ 
gu  king  was  alarmed  for  the  northern  diftrifts  of  his  own 
territory,  in  which  the  Birman  population  exceeded  that 
of  the  Peguers.  A  large  force  was  collefted  under  Ap¬ 
poraza  the  Pegu  king’s  brother.  It  confifted  of  an  ar¬ 
my,  and  of  a  numerous  fleet  of  war  boats,  which  failed 
up  the  Irrawaddy  to  reduce  the  infurgents.  He  laid 
fiege  to  Ava,  where  Shembuan  held  out  40  days,  till  his 
father  Alompra  advanced  to  his  aid.  Apporaza  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  went  to  encounter  Alompra.  The  conteft 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  fleet  ;  the  armies  only  fkir- 
milhing  on  (here.  Shembuan  having  advanced  from  the 
fort  of  Ava  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Peguers,  they  gave 
wav  and  fled  with  precipitation,  fuffering  great  daugh¬ 
ter  in  their  retreat.  The  Peguers,  enraged  by  thefe 
misfortunes,  put  to  death  the  dethroned  monarch  of  the 
Birmans,  together  with  all  the  principal  men  of  his  na¬ 
tion,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  hundreds,  that  were  in 
their  power,  under  pretence  that  they  had  been  detect¬ 
ed  in  a  plot  againft  their  conquerors.  This  only  render¬ 
ed  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  nations  more  violent  ;  and 
in  feveral  towns  the  Birmans  rofe  upon  the  Pegu  garri- 
fotv=,  and  mafiacred  the  whole  of  them.  ;s 

In  the  mean  time  Alompra  continued  to  improve  Alompra 
his  fortune,  and  avowedly  endeavoured  to  eftabiith  in  Spires  to 
his  own  perfon  the  fovereignty  of  his  country.  When  royalty, 
the  fon  of  the  late  king  attempted  to  re-turn,  he  drove 
him  back  to  his  afylum  among  the  Siamtfe.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1754  the  Pegu  king  Beinga  Della, 
with  a  confiderable  army,  laid  fiege  to  Prome,  a  fron¬ 
tier  town  defended  by  a  folid  wall,  a  deep  ditch,  and 
a  ftrong  ftockade.  The  Birmans  fuccefsfullv  refilled 
a  general  afiault,  and  the  Peguers  had  reeourfe  to  a 
blockade.  Alompra  fent  36  war  boats  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  town,  which  (lands  upon  a  river ;  the  com¬ 
mander  of  thefe  threw  himfelf  with  a  confiderable  ftip- 
ply  of  men  and  provitions  into  l lie  town,  and  fentr 
back  bis  boats,  only  a  few  of  which  were  taken.  After 
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a  farther  delay  of  fix  weeks,  Alompra  arrived  in  perfon 
and  attacked  the  Peguers  both  by  land  and  water.  In- 
ftead  of  keeping  up  a  fire  of  mufquetry  as  ufual,  the 
boats  clofed,  and  after  a  defperate  engagement,  the 
Peguers  abandoned  the  fiege.  The  tide  of  fuccefs  was 
now  lo  completely  turned,  that  the  war  was  become 
defenfive  on  the  part  oi  the  lung  of  Pegu.  He  retired 
to  his  capital,  which  being  near  the  fea  ccaft,  the  con- 
teft  became  a  kind  of  maritime  warfare  in  the  mouths 
and  creeks  of  the  rivers  ;  which  laft  are  extremely  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  low'  delta  land  near  their  mouth.  At 
this  time  both  the  French  and  Engiith  were  in  poffeflion 
of  faftories  in  the  Pegu  country,  and  both  the  Pe¬ 
guers  and  Birmans  folicited  the  afliftance  of  the  Gran¬ 
gers,  being  abundantly  fenfible  that  a  few  Ihips  of  bur¬ 
den  furniihed  with  guns  would  give  a  vail  advantage 
to  either  party,  in  a  conteft  againft  the  war  boats  ufed 
in  their  country.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1755  both 
the  French  and  Engiith  appear  to  have  entered  iecretly 
into  feparate  negocialions  with  each  of  the  parties,  and 
to  have  promifed  aid  to  each  of  them.  Both  of  them 
ultimately  broke  faith  with  Alompra,  and  joined  the 
people  of  Pegu.  Notwithftanding  this  affiltance,  the 
Birman  leader  continued  to  enjoy  a  career  of  fuccefs. 
He  was  viflorious  on  land,  and  the  aid  of  the  foreigners 
by  water  only  produced  a  flight  degree  of  embarrafs- 
ment.  At  one  time  three  Engiith  (hips  and  one 
French  (hip  aflifled  the  Pegu  force,  confiding  of  200 
armed  boats,  w'hile  10,000  men  marched  along  with 
them  as  a  land  force  ;  but  the  Birmans  difconcerted 
the  attack  by  a  flratagem.  With  confiderable  ingenui¬ 
ty  they  conflrufted  fire-rafts,  confifting  of  a  number  of 
boats  fattened  together,  and  filled  with  eombuflibles. 
Thefe  rafts  wrere  floated  with  a  ftrong  fpring  tide  to 
where  the  European  fliips  lay  at  anchor,  and  directed 
with  fuch  Ikill  and  efteft  as  to  oblige  them  to  flip 
their  cables  and  remove,  the  French  (hip  narrowly 
efcapmg  deflruefion.  Alompra  at  laft  fucceeded  in 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  Pegu  and 
the  fea.  A  French  fliip  coming  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  Peguers  was  taken  by  furprife  ;  and  as  her  papers 
proved  the  objeft  of  her  voyage,  her  officers  were  put 
to  death  by  the  order  of  Alompra  :  other  foreigners, 
however,  particularly  the  Englifh,  taken  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  Pegu  town  of  Syriam,  were  fuffered  to  depart  un- 
molefted,  though  he  had  fufficient  reafon  to  complain 
of  their  countrymen.  Alompra  was  at  laft,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  fuccefs  in  every  quarter,  enabled  to  lay 
fiege  to  Pegu  itfelf,  the  capital  of  his  enemies.  It  w’as 
fituated  on  an  extenfive  plain,  furrounded  with  a  high 
folid  wall,  flanked  by  fmall  towers,  and  ftrengthened 
on  each  face  by  demibaftions  equidiftant.  A  broad 
ditch  contained  about  three  feet  depth  of  water,  and 
the  pagoda  of  Shoemadoo,  which  will  be  afterwards 
deferibed,  ferved  as  a  citadel.  Circumvallation  is  a 
favourite  mode  of  warfare  with  the  Birmans,  as  they  are 
almoft  deftitute  of  cannon,  and  therefore  truft  rather 
to  famine  than  to  force.  Having  invefted  Pegu,  and 
erefled  numerous  ftockades  both  to  hem  in  the  town, 
and  to  fecure  his  own  army  againft  external  attack, 
Alompra,  in  the  month  of  January  1757,  refolved  to 
wait  patiently  till  the  want  of  fupplies  fliould  bring  the 
city  into  his  power.  After  a  fiege  of  two  months  the 
numerous  population  of  Pegu  became  mutinous  in  con- 
fequence  of  want.  The  king  fummoned  a  council  of 
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his  family  and  chiefs,  and  propofed  to  fue  for  peace,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  govern  his  country,  con- 
fenting  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  Birman  monarch. 

The  propofal  wTas  accepted  by  Alompra;  but,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  the  Pegu  king  was  under  the  neceflity  of  fur¬ 
rendering  to  the  conqueror  his  only  unmarried  daugh¬ 
ter.  For  fome  days  the  peace  feerned  reflored,  and 
the  befiegers  and  the  befieged  mingled  with  each  other 
in  amity  ;  but  Alompra,  probably  with  a  treacherous 
intention,  having  introduced  fume  foldiers  in  difguife 
into  the  town,  they  were  feized  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Pegu’s  nephew  Choupavea.  PTj- 
1t ilities  recommenced,  and  at  laft  the  king  of  Pegu, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  timid  man,  privately  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Birmans  into  the  city,  on  condition 
his  own  life  Ihould  be  (pared  ;  the  town  itfelf 
livered  up  lo  plunder. 

Alompra,  thus  fuccefsful,  extended  his  power  over 
feveral  furrounding  provinces,  and  rendered  Moncha- 
boo,  his  original  refidence,  the  feat  of  imperial  go¬ 
vernment.  While  upon  an  expedition  to  Caffay,  a 
northern  province  of  his  empire,  the  Peguers  revolted, 
but  w'ere  defeated  on  his  return.  On  this  occafion  he 
was  led  to  fufpedl,  that  the  perfons  belonging  to  a  Bri- 
ti(h  fettlement  at  the  iilana  of  Negrab,  had  given  af-  90 
fiftance  to  the  revolters  :  They  were  fuddenly  attack-  ^.fiacre 
ed,  therefore,  by  his  orders,  in  October  1759,  and  °^he  Bi'" 
moft  of  them  deftroyed.  A  few  efcaped  in  two  vef- 
fels,  the  Shaftelbury  and  the  Victoria.  Alompra  next  91 
made  war  upon  his  neighbours  on  the  eaft,  the  Siamefe,  War  'v‘tb 
accufing  them  of  aflifiing  his  enemies  of  Pegu,  and  0£s‘am‘ 
railing  confpiracies  againft  his  authority.  He  under¬ 
took  an  expedition  againft  the  capital  of  Siam  ;  the 
enemy  haraiTed  his  march,  but  did  not  hazard  a  deci- 
five  engagement.  In  a  month  he  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis,  which  prepared  to  fuftain  a  fiege; 
but  here  the  career  of  Alompra  terminated.  He  wras 
taken  ill  of  a  mortal  difeafe,  faid  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
fcrophula.  He  forefaw  his  end,  and  gave  orders  for 
an  immediate  attack;  but  he  died  on  the  1  jth  of  May  Death  of 
1760,  before  he  reached  his  capital.  He  was  deeply  Alompra. 
regretted  by  his  people,  who  admired  his  talents  and 
his  fuccefs,  and  regarded  him  as  their  deliverer  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  He  is  reprefented  as  having  performed 
no  lefs  fervice  to  his  country  by  the  laws  which  he 
enafted,  than  by  the  battles  which  he  fought.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  reformed  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  pro¬ 
hibited  magiftrates  to  fit  in  judgment,  unlefs  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place,  and  required  every  decree  to  be  regiftered. 

He  alfo  iffued  edifts  againft  gaming,  and  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  in  his  dominions. 

The  Birman  law'  vefts  the  right  of  fucceflion  in  the 
eldeft  heir  male;  but,  upon  the  death  of  Alompra, 
his  fecond  fun,  Sliembuan,  made  an  attempt  to  feduce 
the  army  and  to  feize  the  throne.  Receiving  little  Alompra 
fupport,  he  fubmitted  to  his  eldeft  brother,  NamdogeeflIcfeedecI 
Praw,  who,  at  the  requeft  of  their  common  mother, 
received  him  into  favour.  One  of  Alompra’s  generals,  dot,ee 
called  Nutlcion,  was  a  more  dangerous  rival.  Adivi-Praw. 
fion  of  the  army  under  his  command  feized  upon  the 
city  of  Ava.  He  expe&ed  fuccours  from  Siam,  but 
was  difappointed  ;  and  being  befiegtd  in  Ava,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  He  tried  to  make  his  efcape; 
but  was  taken  and  put  to  death  with  moft  of  his  adhe¬ 
rents.  The  deftru&ion  of  I^uttoon  did  not  put  an  end 
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to  the  di'r.rb  o  .  •  . .  ' gitated  the  Birman  empire. 

A  young.:  : r  h ■■  r  Alompra,  who  held  a  confider- 

able  gover  .  l.  alpired  to  independence-,  but  he  alfo 
was  taken  in  In'-  fortrefs,  after  a  fiege  of  three  months. 
Hin  life  was  (pared,  but  he  was  kept  a  clofe  prifoner. 
Naradogee  Praw  died  at  his  capital  in  March  1764, 
of  the  fame  dileafe  that  brought  his  father  to  the  grave, 
leaving  one  fon,  Momien,  an  infant.  Shembuan,  the 
fecund  fon  of  Alompra,  now  feized  the  government  as 
king  ;  and  the  child  of  his  elder  brother  was  educated 
in  religious  obfeurity,  as  a  rhahan  or  prielt.  Shem- 
buan’s  firft  undertaking  was  a  war  againlt  the  Siamefe, 
whofe  country,  in  t he  year  17 66,  he  entered  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  with  three  armies  ^  which,  after  fome  refin¬ 
ance,  effected  a  junction.  Having  approached  the  ca¬ 
pital,  a  general  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Birmans  were  fuccefiful,  and  inverted  the  capital  of 
Siam.  Each  party  had  fome  artillery,  which  was  of 
little  fervice  •,  and  the  Birmans  had  recourfe  to  block¬ 
ade,  which,  as  already  noticed,  is  their  favourite  fy- 
ftem  of  warfare.  After  a  two  months  fiege,  the  king 
of  Siam  fecretly  made  his  efcape.  The  city  capitu¬ 
lated,  and  a  Siamefe  governor  was  appointed,  who 
fvvore  allegiance,  and  engaged  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Birman  monarch. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  a  Chinefe  army 
invaded  the  Birman  empire.  Shembuan  prepared  to 
meet  this  danger  •,  and  it  appears  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  numerous  wars  in  which  they  had  recently  been 
engaged,  the  Birmans  were  enabled  to  a<ft  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  military  {kill  and 
energy.  They  formed  two  feparate  armies  ;  one  con- 
fifting  of  10,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  was  fent 
to  meet  the  invaders.  They  accordingly  advanced, 
and  encamped  within  eight  miles  of  the  Chinefe  army. 
On  the  following  day,  an  action  took  place,  in  which 
the  Birmans  were  worfted  and  retired.  The  Chinefe, 
elated  by  their  fuccefs,  preffed  eagerly  forward,  and 
were  in  this  manner  drawn  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
into  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  a  fecond  Bir¬ 
man  army,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  had  taken  a 
circuitous  road,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Chinefe. 
The  army  in  front  now  made  a  ftand,  and  the  inva¬ 
ders  found  themfelves  hemmed  in  on  all  fides.  The 
Tartar  cavalry,  on  whofe  adlivity  the  Chinefe  army 
depended  for  provifions,  would  no  longer  venture  out 
either  to  procure  fupplies  or  to  protedf  convoys.  The 
Birmans  now  attacked  their  enemy  with  impetuofity, 
who  refifted  with  a  relolution  founded  on  defpair.  The 
conflidt  lafted  three  days,  and  the  Chinefe  at  laft  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  their  way  through  the  weakeft  part  of 
the  Birman  line.  This  attempt  proved  fatal.  The 
Birmans,  fure  of  being  reinforced,  maintained  their 
ground  till  the  troops  of  both  their  armies  arrived  to 
their  artirtance.  The  Chinefe  now  funk  under  the 
prefiure  of  an  attack  from  numbers  which  were  in- 
creafing  every  hour.  The  carnage  was  dreadful,  as 
the  Birmans  are  extremely  ferocious  and  unrelenting 
in  war.  Of  the  Chinefe  army  not  a  man  returned  to 
his  native  country.  About  2300  were  preferved  from 
the  fword  and  conduced  to  the  Birman  capital,  where 
they  were  employed  in  fuch  occupations  as  they  under- 
ftood,  without  any  other  reward  for  their  labour  than 
a  bare  fubfiftrnce. 

Meanwhile,  Shembuan’s  fucceffes  againft  the  Sia¬ 


mefe  were  attended  with  no  permanent  advantage.  His  A$a. 
armies  were  no  fosmer  recalled  than  his  authority  was  — — 

openly  difregarded.  He  fent  one  of  his  generals  once 
more  into  their  country  5  but  he  met  with  fuch  oppofi- 
tion  as  compelled  him  to  retreat  and  to  demand  rein¬ 
forcements.  This  laft  requeft  was  complied  with,  in 
a  manner  that  produced  a  ferious  danger.  One  of  the 
viceroys  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  empire  was  com¬ 
manded  to  raife  the  neceffary  fupplies  $  but  as  his  ju- 
rifdiflion  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  families  of  Peguers, 
he  had  no  fooner  affembled  his  recruits  and  placed 
arms  in  their  hands,  than  they  became  confcious  of 
their  own  ftrength,  and  were  feized  with  a  defire  to 
regain  their  empire.  They  rofe  upon  their  Birman 
officers  and  companions,  and  commenced  an  indilcri- 
minate  (laughter.  It  was  not  till  after  an  army  of 
20,oco  men  was  affembled,  with  24  pieces  of  cannon, 
befides  a  great  number  cf  war  boats,  that  they  could 
be  fubdued.  While  this  llruggle  was  going  on  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  empire  againft  the  people  of  Pegu, 
now  confidered  as  rebels,  Shembuan  followed  out  a 
plan  of  conqueft  to  the  north-weft,  in  the  country  call¬ 
ed  CoJJay.  His  troops  even  penetrated  within  what 
are  called  the  Himma/eh  hills ,  w7hich  form  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  lofty  Imaus,  and  which  defeending  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  feem  to  be  a  bar¬ 
rier  raifed  by  nature  to  protect  the  unwarlike  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Hindooftan  from  the  more  hardy  natives  of 
the  eaft.  Shembuan  loft  a  great  number  of  troops  in 
attacking  the  chiefs  or  rajahs  of  thefe  hilly  countries, 
but  at  laft  fucceeded  in  fubduing  a  great  number  of 
them,  though  the  conqueft  could  be  of  little  utility, 
as  poffeflion  of  thefe  rude  territories  could  fcarcely  be 
retained. 

On  his  return  from  this  north-weftern  expedition, 

Shembuan  went  fouthward  to  vifit  his  Pegu  territories,  ^ 
which  had  fo  recently  been  involved  in  civil  war.  On  Old  king  of 
this  occafion  he  pretended  to  difeover  that  the  old  king  PeSu  Put 
of  Pegu,  who  had  been  taken  by  Alompra,  and  had to  L'eat'1, 
remained  all  this  while  in  prifon,  had  engaged  in  lome 
kind  of  confpiracy.  In  confequence  of  an  accufation 
to  this  effedt,  the  dethroned  monarch  underwent  the 
form  of  a  trial,  was  condemned  and  put  to  death.  . 

Many  perfons  of  rank,  of  the  race  of  the  Peguers, 
were  alfo  put  to  death  on  this  occafion,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  had  given  countenance  or  aid  to  the  late 
rebellion.  ^ 

Thefe  were  among  the  laft  tranfadlions  of  Shem-  Death  of 
buan’s  life.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Ava,  about  the  Shembuan. 
middle  of  fpring,  in  the  year  1776.  He  was  fucceed-  99 
ed  by  his  fon  Chenguza,  who  appears  in  every  refpeft  Chenguza 
to  have  been  incapable  of  exercifing  dominion  with  luccee(,s  t0 
any  tolerable  degree  of  propriety.  He  degraded  his  l^e  on-c- 
father’s  mod  refpedtable  officers,  and  plunged  into  tSe 
moll  (hameful  debauchery,  which  he  avowed  openly  by 
repealing  the  edift  againft  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

He  put  to  death  a  younger  brother,  from  jealoufy  of 
his  ambition,  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  hunting,  and 
left  public  affairs  to  be  managed  by  favourites.  He 
alfo  put  to  death  one  of  his  uncles,  kept  another  of 
them  clofe' prifoner,  and  watched  vigilantly  a  third  of 
them,  who  afftfted  to  live  in  the  moft  inoffenfive 
obfeurity.  In  a  fit  of  jealoufy  he  alfo  put  to  death  his 
wife  in  a  public  and  open  manner,  and  having  at  laft 
rendered  himfelf  both  odious  and  terrible,  a  confpiracy 

was 
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ASa.  was  formed  again  ft  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
v~—~ '  uncle  Minderagee  Praw,  the  refnlt  of  which  was,  that 
the  latter  obtained  pofleffion  of  the  throne,  and  Chcn- 
guza,  deferted  by  all  the  world,  was  killed  by  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  tae  wife  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  though 
the  flayer  was  afterwards  alfo  put  to  death,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  having  fhed  royal  blood  contrary  to  the  ex- 
IC0  prefs  letter  of  the  law  of  the  Birmans. 

Mirdera-  Shembuan  Mia  Shean  Minderagee  Praw,  the  fourth 
gee  fuc-  fon  of  the  deceafed  Alompra,  thus  fucceeded  to  the 
ceeds  to  the p0flefimn  of  the  empire.  In  the  firft  days  of  the  con- 
fpiracv,  a  pretence  had  been  made  that  the  objedl  of 
it  was  to  raife  to  the  throne  Momien,  the  only  child 
of  Namdogee  Praw  the  eldeft  fon  of  Alompra  ;  but 
this  pretence  was  fpeedily  laid  afide,  and  in  eleven  days 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  was  put  to  death. 
Minderagee  Praw,  notwfithftanding  the  manner  in  which 
Ire  obtained  the  fovereignty,  is  underftood  to  have  go¬ 
verned  well,  and  he  was  upon  the  throne  when  the 
Britifli  envoy,  Captain  Symes  vifited  that  country. 
While  he  led  a  private  life,  however,  this  monarch  is 
reprefented  as  having  imbibed  much  of  the  fuperftition 
that  fo  ftrongly  characterizes  every  form  of  religion  in 
the  eaft.  During  his  days  of  leilure  he  had  diredled 
much  of  his  attention  to  aftronomy,  and  became  a 
thorough  believer  in  judicial  aftrology.  Some  few 
Brahmins  had  for  ages  been  accuftomed  to  emigrate 
from  Calfay  and  Aracan,  to  Ava,  where,  on  account 
of  their  fuperior  knowledge,  they  were  employed  as 
profeffors  of  fcience.  A  college  was  eftablithed  and 
lands  appropriated  for  its  fupport.  Thefe  Brahmin  doc¬ 
tors  compofed  almanacks,  calculating  eclipfes ;  and  from 
their  intercourfe  with  the  planets,  pronounced  the  pro¬ 
pitious  hour  and  feafonHo  attempt  any  momentous  un¬ 
dertaking.  Long  before  his  elevation,  thefe  Brahmins 
had  foretold  to  Minderagee  Praw  the  fortune  that  a- 
waited  him.  The  accomplifliment  of  their  prophecy 
confirmed  their  influence  over  him.  He  appointed  a 
certain  number  to  be  his  chaplains,  who,  on  court  days, 
arrayed  in  white  robes  and  Handing  round  the  throne, 
chaunt  a  folemn  benediction  in  melodious  recitative. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  as  foon  as  the  king  afeends 
the  imperial  feat,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
public  bufinefs.  Prompted  by  the  perfuafions  of  his 
counfellors,  Minderagee  refolved  to  withdraw  the  feat 
ici  g°vernment  from  Ava,  and  to  found  a  new  city. 

New  cap!-  The  fite  fixed  on  for  the  projected  fettlement  was  judi¬ 
cial  Umme-  eious  :  about  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Ava,  there  is  a 
rapoora.  deep  and  extenfive  lake  called  Toungemann,  formed  by 
the  influx  of  the  river  during  the  monfoon,  through  a 
narrow  channel,  which  afterwards  expands  and  difplays 
a  body  of  water  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  feven  or 
eight  miles  long.  This  lake  firft  takes  a  northerly  di¬ 
rection,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  ;  it  afterwards 
curves  to  the  fouth-eaft,  in  a  leffening  fheet,  and  di- 
minilhes  to  a  morafs  favourable  to  the  culture  of  rice. 
When  filled  by  the  periodical  rains,  the  lake  with  the 
river  on  one  fide,  enclofes  a  dry  and  healthy  peninfula, 
on  which  Ummerapoora,  the  name  given  to  the  new  city, 
now  Hands.  Buildings  in  the  Birman  country  are  com¬ 
pofed  for  the  moil  part  of  wood  ;  and  water  carriage 
being  here  convenient,  the  old  town  was  fpeedily  de¬ 
mob  fhed,  and  the  prefent  capital  rofe  from  its  mate¬ 
rials  j  whilft  fuch  was  the  affiduity  ufed  in  removal, 
‘hat  Ummerapoora  became,  in  a  fhort  time,  one  of  the 


moft.flcurithing  and  well  built  cities  of  the  eaft.  TLe  Afk. 
fort  like  wife,  which  is  fpacious  and  regular,  is  com-  -y— 
pletely  fortified  after  the  Afiatic  manner.  A  lofty 
rampart,  protedled  by  a  parapet,  and  (Lengthened  by 
baftions  compofed  of  excellent  mafonrv,  is  further  fe- 
cured  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  faced  with  brick  and 
filled  w  ith  water  :  the  gate  ways  are  guarded  by  cannon, 
and  retrenchments  defend  the  paffes  of  the  ditch.  The 
new  monarch  foon  refolved  to  extend  his  dominions  IrvaI1?c'l 
weft  ward,  by  the  conqueft  of  Aracan.  This  country,  and  con- 
as  already  mentioned,  is  fituated  to  the  weftward  ofqueft  oi' 
Ava,  along  the  (Lore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  but  the  A-racan> 
direft  road  is  embarralTed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  ^6 
miles  in  breadth.  The  road  is  fo  difficult  that  an  en- 
terprifing  people  might  eafily  have  defended  the  paffes 
again!!  any  fuperiority  of  number ;  but  the  Birman 
king  knewr  too  well  the  indolent  character  of  the  king 
of  Aracan,  and  the  unwarlike  difpofition  of  his  fubjedts, 
to  dread  any  vigorous  oppofition.  This  country,  how¬ 
ever,  had  never  been  completely  conquered  :  the  Mo¬ 
guls  on  the  weft,  the  Peguers  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Portuguefe  from  Europe,  had  at  different  times  carried 
their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  after  thefe 
pafting  inroads  Aracan  had  always  recovered  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  difficulty  of  conqueft,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  ccnfifted  chiefly  of  finding  a  way  into  a 
country  fo  well  defended  by  nature.  The  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  already  mentioned,  nearly  encircles  it 
on  the  eaft.  From  the  fouthern  quarter  at  Negrais, 

Aracan  could  only  be  invaded  by  water,  through  the 
many  rivers  that  interfed!  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
fea.  From  the  fide  of  Chittagong,  entry  into  Ara¬ 
can  muft  be  effedled  by  a  march  along  the  fea  beach, 
which  is  interrupted  by  feveral  channels,  that  owe 
their  waters  chiefly  to  the  adlion  of  the  tide.  The 
coaft,  however,  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  commerce, 
by  the  various  large  and  well  cultivated  iflands  which 
it  poffeffes,  and  the  variety  of  channels  by  which  vef- 
fels  can  pafs  into  the  country,  which  to  the  mountains 
is  everywhere  lowr  and  well  watered.  The  trade  of 
Aracan  has  not  indeed  been  very  confiderable.  It  i» 
confined  to  fait,  bees  wax,  elephants  teeth,  and  rice. 

This  latter  article  is  produced  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
it  might  be  improved  into  a  lucrative  branch  of  com¬ 
merce.  Pofleffion  of  Aracan  and  its  iflands  is  not  on¬ 
ly  coveted  by  the  Birmans,  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  but  alfo  from  the  protedlion  it  might  af¬ 
ford  to  their  boats,  which  navigating  along  the  coaft 
make  an  annual  voyage  to  Chittagong  and  Calcutta, 
where  they  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  their  country, 
and  in  return  bring  back  cloth  and  the  commodities  of 
India. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  Birmans  accomplifhed  their 
intended  invafion,  by  attacking  Aracan  in  different  de¬ 
tachments,  a  part  of  which  crofted  the  mountains,  while 
others  w-ent  round  by  water.  After  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  the 
king  of  Aracan  took  flight  with  his  family  ;  but  being 
clofely  purfued,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  conducted 
to  the  Birman  capital,  where  he  was  treated  with  hu¬ 
manity,  but  died  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  The  town 
and  port  of  Aracan  fell  after  a  faint  refiflance.  The 
booty  found  in  it  was  confiderable,  but  on  nothing  was 
a  higher  value  placed,  than  cn  an  image  of  bumiffied 
brafs  of  the  god  of  the  .Birmans,  called  Gaudnia,  or 

Bood/i, 


Alia. 
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Boodh ,  or  Budhoo.  The  figure  is  about  io  feet  high  crops  of  rice 
in  the  cuffomary  fitting  poffure,  with  the  legs  eroded, 
the  left  hand  retting  on  the  lap  and  the  right  pendent. 

This  image  is  believed  to  be  an  original  refemblance, 


Bengal  , 
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taken  from  life,  and  is  fo  highly  venerated,  that  pil¬ 
grims  have  for  centuries  come  from  the  remotell  coun¬ 
tries,  even  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan,  where  the  fu- 
premacy  of  Gaudma  is  acknowledged,  to  pay  their  de¬ 
votions  at  the  feet  of  his  brazen  reprefentative.  There 
were  alfo  found  five  images  of  Rakufs,  the  daemon  of 
the  Hindoos,  of  the  fame  metal  and  Hature.  Thefe 
were  valued  as  guardians  of  the  fan&ity  of  the  idol. 
A  fingular  piece  of  ordnance  was  alfo  found  of  enor¬ 
mous  dimeniions,  compoled  of  huge  bars  of  iron  beat¬ 
en  into  form.  This  ponderous  cannon  meafured  30  feet 
in  length,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
and  10  inches  in  the  calibre  ;  it  was  tranfported  to 
Ummerapoora  by  water,  and  depofited  in  the  yard  of 
the  royal  palace,  where  it  is  now  preferved  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  trophy  ;  it  is  mounted  on  a  low  carriage  fupported 
by  fix  wheels,  and  is  covered  from  the  weather  by  a 
wooden  pent-houfe.  Gaudma  and  his  infernal  guards 
were,  in  like  manner,  conveyed  by  water  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  with  much  pomp  and  fuperflitious  parade. 

Since  this  period  Aracan,  with  its  dependencies,  has 
confiituted  a  province  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  is 
governed  by  a  maywoon  or  viceroy.  Birman  troops 
are  difiributed  in  the  different  towns,  and  lands  were 
granted  to  many  Birmans,  on  condition  that  they  (hould 
come  with  their  families  and  fettle  in  the  country.  The 
valuable  acquifition  -of  Aracan  did  not  fatisfy  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Minderagee  Praw,  and  he  fpeedily  turned 
his  arms  againll  the  Siamefe,  his  neighbours  on  the 
fouth-eafi.  From  the  year  1785  to  1793,  he  carried 
on  againll  them  a  very  fanguinary  war,  in  which  he 
fuffered  a  confiderable  number  of  defeats,  though  the 
Siamefe  could  make  no  progrefs  againll  him  upon  his 
own  territory.  At  length  the  Siamefe  propofed  a  ne¬ 
gotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  very 
favourable  to  the  Birman  interells,  as  the  Siamefe  con- 
fented  to  relinquilh  to  them  a  confiderable  extent  of 
territory  to  the  fouthward,  on  the  weffern  fide  of  the 
peninfula. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  acquifitions  is,  that  the  Bir¬ 
man  empire  upon  the  whole,  at  prefent,  appears  to 
include  the  fpace  between  90  and  26°  N.  Lat.  and 
between  920  and  107°  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich,  or 
about  X 050  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  600  in 
breadth.  Thefe-  are  Hated  as  the  afcertainable  limits 
taken  from  the  Birman  accounts,  though  it  is  thought 
that  their  territories  llretch  Hill  farther  to  the  north  j 
but  it  mufi  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fouthern  parts  the 
breadth  often  varies,  and  is  in  many  places  veryinconfi- 
derable.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  poffefs  a  ter¬ 
ritory  fuperior  in  extent  to  the  German  empire.  But 
their  perpetual  wars,  efpecially  their  fanguinary  con- 
tefls  w'ith  Pegu  and  Siam,  have  greatly  depopulated 
their  country  :  and  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  found,  that  war,  while  it  ruins  the 
vanquilhed,  is  feldom  the  fource  of  internal  profperity 
to  the  victorious  nation.  From  what  can  be  difeover- 
ed,  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  their  prefent  po¬ 
pulation,  including  Aracan,  exceeds  17,000,000.  Yet 
the  foil  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  Birman  em¬ 
pire  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  produces  as  luxuriant 
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but  extenfive  plains,  on  which  the  vefliges  of' 
former  culture  and  population  are  abundant,  remain 
without  a  fingle  houfe  or  inhabitant,  having  been  de- 
folated  by  the  ravages  of  war,  during  the  contells  of 
Birmans  and  Peguers,  fo  that  the  finefl  territories  in 
the  world  have  in  many  places  of  this  empire  become, 
for  a  time  at  leafi,  the  undifputed  domain  of  the  wild 
beafls  of  the  forefl.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  country  becomes  irregular  and  mountainous  ; 
but  the  plains  and  valleys,  particularly  near  the  rivers, 
are  exceedingly  fruitful.  They  yield  good  wheat,  and 
the  various  .kinds  of  fmall  grain,  which  grow  in  warm 
climates,  with  the  different  forts  of  efculent  vegeta¬ 
bles  :  fugar  canes,  tobacco  of  fuperior  quality,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  the  different  tropical  fruits  in  perfection, 
are  all  natural  products  of  this  favoured  land. 

The  climate  of  every  part  of  the  Birman  empire  is  Climate, 
faid  to  teHify  its  own  falubrity  by  the  beff  of  all  cri- 
terions,  the  appearance  and  figure  of  the  natives,  who 
appear  equal  in  Hrength  and  activity  to  any  other  race 
of  men  in  the  world.  The  fealons  are  regular,  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  feldom  experienced  } 
at  leaff  the  duration  of  that  intenfe  heat,  which  imme¬ 
diately  precedes  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon, 
is  fo  (hort,  that  it  incommodes  but  for  a  very  little  time. 

During  the  refidence  of  the  Britifh  embaffy  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  only  one  man  was  loH  by  difeafe.  Another  met  an 
accidental  death  :  in  wandering  through  the  woods  he 
became  the  prey  of  a  tiger.  ^ 

One  of  the  moff  valuable  produ&ions  of  this  empire  Teek  wood, 
is  the  teek  tree,  which  grows  in  vaff  abundance  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  empire,  near  the  great  rivers. 

This  article  alone  renders  a  free  commerce  with  the 
Birmans  of  vail  importance  to  the  Britifh  fettlements 
in  India.  Teek  wood,  fo  abfolutelv  neceffary  for  the 
navigation  of  the  eaHern  feas,  cannot  be  conveyed  from 
the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coaff  of  the  wefiern 
peninfula  of  India,  or  to  Calcutta,  but  at  an  expence  fo 
great  as  to  preclude  the  attempt.  This  wood  grows 
indeed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Godaverry,  but  the 
impediments  to  procuring  it  from  that  quarter  have 
hitherto  been  found  infurmountable.  Hence  a  great 
part  of  Britiffi  India  depends  for  (hip-timber  upon  the 
Birman  empire.  Moft  other  deferiptions  of  timber 
are  alfo  found  in  this  empire  ;  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Irravady  a  large  log  of  fir  was  feen  by  Doctor 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  em¬ 
baffy.  He  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  it  had 
been  wafiied  down  by  the  torrents  from  a  mountainous 
part  of  the  country  northward  of  the  capital,  where  it 
grows  in  abundance  and  of  confiderable  magnitude. 

It  is  called  tcemjs.  The  turpentine  is  extracted  from 
it,  and  turned  to  ufe,  but  the  wood  is  confidered  as  of 
little  value  on  account  of  its  foftnefs.  It  will  probably 
hereafter  be  brought  to  market  in  India,  as  top-gallant- 
mafis  and  yards  made  of  teek  are  thought  too  heavy, 
and  European  and  American  fpars  are  often  bought 
for  thefe  purpofes  at  a  very  exorbitant  price.  107 

On  account  ot  the  depopulation  of  various  parts  of  Animals, 
the  country  by  war,  the  wild  animals  have  multiplied 
to  a  great  extent.  The  moH  troublefome  of  .thefe  are 
tigers,  which  infefi  all  the  forefls,  and  what  are  called 
jungles  or  woody  thickets  near  the  banks  of  torrents,  li> 
as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  enter  them  :  wild  elephants 
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alfo  abound,  and  occupy  the  foreffs  in  great  numbers. 
Thefe  powerful  animals,  allured  by  the  early  crops  of 
rice  and  fugar  cane,  make  predatory  excurlions  in  large 
troops,  and  do  much  mifchief,  dellroying  more  than 
they  devour.  The  peafantry  have  often  to  lament  the 
deftruflion  of  their  molt  expofed  plantations  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  inroads.  Herds  of  deer  are  frequently 
feen,  and  horfes  and  cattle  are  reared  in  abundance  by 
the  people.  They  have  alfo  large  herds  of  buffaloes, 
which  have  a  powerful  antipathy  to  a  red  or  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fo  extremely  fierce,  that  the  tigers  dare 
not  attack  them. 

The  two  peninfulas  of  India  are  the  native  countries 
of  the  peacock,  and  alfo  of  our  barn-door  fowl  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  abound  in  the  jungles  or  thickets,  and  are  well  known 
to  fportfmen  in  India.  They  differ  little  from  the  barn¬ 
door  fowl  in  Europe,  except  that  the  wild  fort  are  all 
fimilar  in  colour  •,  a  dark  red,  with  black  breaft  and 
legs  :  their  flelh  is  very  delicate. 

The  Birman  empire  abounds  in  rnir.-  rals.  Near  the 
frontiers  of  China  they  have  mines  of  gold  and  lilver  ; 
there  are  alfo  mines  of  gold,  lilver,  rubies,  and  fapphires, 
at  prefent  open  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Keenduem  ; 
but  the  mod  valuable,  and  thofe  which  produce  the 
finefl  jewels,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Precious 
ftones  are  found  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  inferior  minerals,  fuch  as  contain  iron,  tin,  lead, 
antimony,  arfenic,  fulphur,  &c.  are  met  with  in  great 
abundance  ;  amber,  of  a  conliflence  unufually  pure  and 
pellucid,  is  dug  up  in  large  quantities  near  the  principal 
river.  Gold  likewife  is  difcovered  in  the  fandv  beds  of 
ffreams  which  defcend  from  the  mountains  •,  diamonds 
and  emeralds  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  Birman 
empire,  but  it  affords  amethyfts,  garnets,  very  beautiful 
chryfolites,  jafper,  loadftone,  and  marble.  This  laft  is 
equal  in  quality  to  the  fined  marble  of  Italy,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  polifh  that  renders  it  almofl  tranfparent ;  but 
it  is  not  allowed  to  be  fold  in  its  rude  date  or  in  blocks, 
being  held  facred,  and  ufed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  images  of  Gaudma. 

They  have  alfo  wells  of  petroleum,  which  were  vifited 
by  the  Britifh  envoy,  who  defcvibes  his  journey  to  them 
in  the  following  terms  :  “  Doctor  Buchanan  partook 
of  an  early  dinner  with  me,  and  when  the  fun  had  de¬ 
fended  fo  low  as  to  be  no  longer  inconvenient,  we 
mounted  our  horfes  to  vifit  the  celebrated  wells  that 
produce  the  oil,  an  article  of  univerfal  ufe  throughout 
the  Birman  empire.  The  face  of  the  country  was  cheer- 
lefs  and  derile  ;  the  road,  which  wound  among  rocky 
eminences,  was  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  the  paffage 
of  a  fingle  cart ;  and  in  many  places  the  track  in  which 
the  wheels  mud  run,  was  a  foot  and  a  half  lower  on 
one  fide  than  the  other  :  there  were  feveral  of  thefe 
lanes,  fome  more  circuitous  than  others,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  fmall  hills  among  which  they  led: 
vehicles  going  and  returning  were  thus  enabled  to  pur¬ 
sue  different  routes,  except  at  particular  places,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  only  admit  of  one  road  ; 
when  a  cart  came  to  the  entrance  of  fuch  a  defile,  the 
driver  hallooed  out  to  dop  any  that  might  interfere  with 
him  from  the  oppofite  fide,  no  part  being  fufficiently 
wide  for  two  carts  to  pafs.  1  he  hills,  or  rather  hillocks, 
were  covered  with  gravel,  and  yielded  no  other  vegeta¬ 
tion  than  a  few  dunted  bullies.  The  wheels  liad  worn 
ru.s  deep  into  the  rock,  which  feemed  to  be  rather  a 
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mafc  of  concreted  gravel  than  hard  done,  and  many  Alfa-, 
pieces  of  petrified  wood  lay  drewed  about.  It  is  re-  '—*■ — v— — 
markable,  that  wherever  thefe  petrifactions  were  found, 
the  foil  was  unproductive,  and  the  ground  deditute  of 
verdure.  The  evening  being  tar  advanced,  we  met  but 
few  carts;  thofe  which  we  did  obferve  were  drawn 
each  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  of  a  length  difproportionate 
to  the  breadth,  to  allow  fpace  for  the  earthen  pots  that 
contained  the  oil.  It  was  a  matter  of  furprife  to  us  how 
they  could  convey  fuch  brittle  ware,  with  any  degree 
of  fafety,  over  fo  rugged  a  road  ;  each  pot  was  packed 
in  a  feparate  bafket,  and  laid  on  draw  ;  notwithdand- 
ing  which  precaution,  the  ground  all  the  way  was 
drewed  with  the  fragments  of  the  veffels  and  wet  with 
oil  ;  for  no  care  can  prevent  the  fraClure  of  fome  in 
every  journey.  As  we  approached  the  pits,  which 
were  more  didant  than  we  bad  imagined,  the  country 
became  lefs  uneven,  and  the  foil  produced  herbage ;  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  them,  and  the  la¬ 
bourers  had  retired  from  work.  There  feemed  to  be  a 
great  many  pits  within  a  fmall  compafs  :  walking  to 
the  neared,  we  found  the  aperture  about  four  feet 
fquare,  and  the  fides,  as  far  as  we  could  fee  down, 
were  lined  with  timber  ;  the  oil  is  drawn  up  in  an  iron 
pot,  fadened  to  a  rope  paffed  over  a  wooden  cylinder, 
which  revolves  on  an  axis  fupported  by  two  upright 
pods;  when  the  pot  is  filled,  two  men  take  the  rope 
by  the  end,  and  run  down  a  declivity  which  is  cut  in 
the  ground  to  a  didance  equivalent  to  the  depth  of  the 
well ;  thus,  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their  track, 
the  pot  is  raffed  to  its  proper  elevation  ;  the  contents, 
water  and  oil  together,  are  then  difcharged  into  a 
cidern,  and  the  water  is  afterwards  drawn  off  through 
a  hole  at  the  bottom.  Our  guide,  an  aflive  intelligent 
fellow,  went  to  the  neighbouring  houfe  and  procured  a 
well-rope,  by  means  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  mea- 
fure  the  dept:.,  ard  afcertained  it  to  be  37  fathoms, 
but  of  the  quantity  of  oil  at  the  bottom  we  could  not 
judge  ;  the  owner  of  the  rope,  who  followed  our  guide, 
affirmed  that  when  a  pit  yielded  2s  much  as  came  up 
to  the  waid  of  a  man,  it  was  deemed  tolerably  produc¬ 
tive  ;  if  it  reached  to  his  neck  it  was  abundant;  but 
that  which  rofe  no  higher  than  the  knee  was  account¬ 
ed  indifferent :  when  a  well  is  exhauded,  they  redore  the 
fpring  by  cutting  deeper  into  the  rock,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  in  thefe  places  where  the  oil  is  produced. 
Government  farm  out  the  ground  that  fupplies  this  ufe- 
ful  commodity  ;  and  it  is  again  let  to  adventurers,  who 
dig  wells  at  their  own  hazard,  by  which  they  fometimes 
gain,  and  often  lofe,  as  the  labour  and  expence  of  dig¬ 
ging  are  confiderable.  The  oil  is  fold  on  the  fpot  for  a 
mere  trifle  ;  I  think  two  or  three  hundred  pots  fora  ta- 
chal  or  balf-a-crown.  The  principal  charge  is  incurred 
by  the  tranfportaiion  and  purcliufe  of  veffels.  We  had 
but  half  gratified  our  curiofitv  when  it  grew  dark,  and 
our  guide  urged  us  not  to  remain  any  longer,  as  the 
road  was  faid  to  be  infefled  with  tigers  that  prowled  at 
night  among  the  rocky  uninhabited  ways  through  which 
we  had  to  pafs;  wre  followed  his  advice,  and  returned, 
with  greater  rifk,  as  I  thought,  of  breaking  our  necks 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  read  than  of  being  devoured  by 
wild  beads.  At  ten  o’clock  we  readied  our  boats  with¬ 
out  any  mifadventure.” 

The  Birmans  are  very  far  from  being  in  a  flate  of  character, 
intelleflual  darknefs.  Though  they  have  not  explored  of  tl:e  Bir- 
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tlie  depths  of  fcience,  nor  readied  to  excellence  in  the 
finer  arts,  they  yet  have  an  undeniable  claim  to  the 
charadler  of  a  civilized  and  well-inftru&ed  people. 
Their  police  is  better  regulated  than  in  moft  European 
countries.  In  their  natural  difpofitions  they  are  high- 
fpirited,  aflive,  impatient  and  irafcible  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  friendly  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers, 
and  their  manners  are  rather  exprefiive  of  manly  can¬ 
dour  than  of  courteous  diflimulation  :  a  knowledge  of 
letters  is  fo  widely  diffufed,  that  there  are  no  mechanics, 
few  of  the  peafantry,  or  even  the  common  watermen, 
ufually  the  moft  illiterate  clafs,  who  cannot  read  and 
write  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  few,  however,  are  verfed 
in  their  books  of  fcience,  which  containing  many  S'nan- 
fcrit  terms,  and  being  often  written  in  the  Pali  text, 
are  (like  the  Hindoo  Shaders)  above  the  coruprehen- 
fion  of  the  multitude.  The  Birmans  are  not  {hackled 
by  any  prejudices  of  cads  like  the  Hindoos,  reftri£led 
to  hereditary  occupations,  or  forbidden  to  participate 
with  llrangers  in  every  kind  of  focial  connexion.  Hence 
it  is  probable,  that  if  a  refpite  is  allowed  them  from  fo¬ 
reign  wars,  their  progrefs  in  improvement  will  be  rapid. 
They  are  a  very  fober  people,  and  though  the  aflivity 
cf  their  character  renders  them  fond  of  amufements,  yet 
multitudes  of  them  are  feen  affembled  together  upon 
their  public  feftivals,  without  one  aft  of  intemperance, 
being  committed,  or  a  Angle  inftance  of  intoxication  be¬ 
ing  perceived. 

The  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  Birmans  with  regard  to 
women  contain  a  ftrange  mixture  of  reafon  and  of  ab- 
furdily ;  on  the  one  hand  the  women  are  allowed  en¬ 
tire  freedom,  and  are  considered  as  of  much  importance, 
■while  in  other  refpefts  they  are  treated  with  great  con¬ 
tempt.  The  Birmans  encourage  all  ftrangers  to  marry 
Birman  wives  ;  even  flaves  taken  in  war  who  comply 
with  this  invitation,  acquire  confiderable  privileges. 
This  cuftom,  in  which  thefe  people  agree  with  the 
wifeft  and  bell  governed  nations  of  antiquity,  is  fingular 
among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  eaft,  and  peculiar¬ 
ly  remarkable  in  a  people  furrounded  by  kingdoms 
where  women  are  kept  inviolably  facred  from  the  fight 
and  converfe  of  ftrangers,  and  where  the  exclufive 
fyftem  of  carts  or  tribes  admits  neither  of  civil  nor  re- 
ligious  profelytifm.  Even  the  public  proftitutes  in 
China  are  prohibited  from  having  intercourfe  with 
ftrangers.  The  Hindoo  women  of  rank  are  no  lefs  in- 
acceffible,  and  admiffion  into  a  refpe&able  caft  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  money.  The  Birmans,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fenfible  that  the  ftrength  of  an  empire  confifts  in 
its  population,  admit  to  their  fociety  men  of  all  reli¬ 
gions  and  complexions,  Pagans  or  Jews,  Mahometans 
or  Chriftian?,  the  difciples  of  Confucius  or  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  fire  j  the  children  of  whom,  born  of  a  Birman 
woman,  are  underftood  to  be  natural-born  fubjefts  of 
the  date,  and  are  entitled  to  the  fame  protection  and 
privileges  as  if  they  had  fprung  from  a  line  of  Birman 
anceftry.  Accordingly  the  jealoufy  which  prompts  the 
eallern.  nations  to  immure  their  women  within  the  walls 
of  a  haram,  and  to  furround  them  with  guards,  feems 
fcarcely  to  have  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  this 
extraordinary  people.  Birman  wives  and  daughters 
are  not  concealed  from  the  fight  of  men,  and  are  dif¬ 
fered  to  have  as  free  intercourfe  with  the  world  as  the 
rules  of  European  fociety  admit.  A  man  can  only 
marry  one  wife  but  it  appears  that  their  men  of  rank 


take  a  fecond  in  the  character  of  a  concubine,  who  is 
by  law,  however,  obliged  to  attend  and  obey  the  law¬ 
ful  wife  as  a  fervant.  Women  are  accounted  of  fucli 
political  importance,  that  great  care  is  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  conveyed  out  of  the  country.  The 
law  in  this  point  is  very  rigorous  j  every  ftiip,  before 
(lie  receives  her  clearance,  is  diligently  fearched  by 
the  officers  of  the  cuftomhoufe  ;  even  if  their  vigilance 
were  to  be  eluded,  the  woman  would  be  quickly  miffed, 
and  it  would  foon  be  difeovered  in  what  veffel  (he  had 
gone,  nor  could  that  lhip  ever  return  to  a  Birman  port 
but  under  penalty  of  confifcation  of  the  property,  and 
the  infliction  of  a  heavy  fine  and  imprifonment  on  the 
mafter  :  female  children  alfo,  born  of  a  Birman  mother, 
are  not  differed  to  be  taken  away.  Men  are  permitted 
to  emigrate  ;  but  they  think  that  the  expatriation  cf  wo¬ 
men  would  impoverilh  the  ftate,  by  diminiffiing  the 
fources  of  its  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  are  treated  in  many  re- 
fpeCts  as  not  belonging  to  the  fame  fcale  of  creation  as 
men  ;  the  evidence  of  a  woman  is  not  received  as  of 
equal  weight  with  that  of  a  man,  and  a  woman  is  not 
differed  to  afeend  the  fteps  of  a  court  of  juftice,  but  is 
obliged  to  deliver  her  teftimony  on  the  outfide  of  the 
roof.  The  lower  clafs  of  Birmans  make  no  fcruple  of 
felling  their  daughters,  or  even  their  wives,  to  ftrangers 
who  come  to  refide  among  them  for  a  ftiort  time,  and 
none  of  the  parties  are  underftood  to  be  diftionoured 
by  the  connexion.  When  the  mafter  of  a  family  in¬ 
curs  debts  ■which  he  cannot  pay,  his  wife  and  daughters 
may  be  fold  as  flaves  for  payment  of  his  creditors. 
Near  the  great  towns  is  a  place,  called  tachaliy ,  in  the 
fuburbs,  affigned  to  common  proftitutes,  who  are  under 
the  controul  of  a  public  fuperintendant.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  purchafes  the  unfortunate  women  who  are  fold  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  their  relations,  and  makes 
gain  by  the  proftitution  of  them. 

Still,  however,  dameftic  fociety  is  on  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  footing  among  the  Birmans  from  that  in  which  it 
is  placed  among  the  other  eaftern  nations,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  take  a  much  more  aCtive  {hare  in  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  all  affairs,  as  appears  from  the  following  anec¬ 
dote,  which  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  the  Britifti 
embaffy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whofe  refidence  a 
large  ftiip  was  building  for  the  governor  of  Maindu. 
“  If  this  (hip  was  not  compofed  of  prime  materials,  the 
building  at  lead  was  well  attended  to  ;  every  morning 
the  governor’s  wife  croffed  the  river  in  her  hufband’s 
barge,  attended  by  two  or  three  female  fervant?  :  after 
landing,  (he  commonly  took  her  feat  on  one  of  the 
timbers  in  the  yard,  and  overlooked  the  workmen  for 
fome  hours ;  after  which  (lie  returned  home,  and  fel- 
dom  miffed  coming  back  in  the  evening  to  fee  that  the 
day’s  talk  had  been  completed.  The  (lip  on  which  the 
(hip  was  built  happened  to  be  contiguous  to  our  firft 
habitation,  a  circumftance  that  caufed  us  to  remark  her 
conllant  vifits  ;  curiofity,  however,  did  not  prompt  her, 
or  any  of  her  attendants,  to  come  within  our  prccinCts, 
whilft  decorum  deterred  us  from  making  advances  to¬ 
wards  an  acquaintance.  Her  hufband  never  accom¬ 
panied  her,  and  (lie  did  not  feem  to  require  his  aid. 
Women  in  the  Birman  country  are  not  only  good  houfe- 
wives,  but  likewife  manage  the  more  important  mer¬ 
cantile  concerns  of  their  hulhands,  and  attend  to  their 
interefts  in  all  out-door  tranfaCtions  :  they  are  induflrL- 
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ous  to  the  greateft  degree,  and  are  faid  to  be  good  mo¬ 
thers,  and  ftldom  from  inclination  unfaithful  wives.” 

Marriages  among  the  Birmans  are  not  contracted  till 

O  ^ 

the  parties  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  The  contract  is 
purely  civil,  and  the  priefts  have  no  interference  in  it. 
When  a  young  man  is  defirous  to  marry  a  girl,  his  mo¬ 
ther,  or  neareft  female  relation,  firft  makes  the  propofal 
in  private.  If  the  fuit  be  fuccefsful,  a  party  of  his 
friends  proceed  to  the  houfe  of  the  parents  ol  the  maiden, 
and  aajuft  the  dowry.  On  the  morning  of  the  bridal- 
day  the  bridegroom  fends  to  the  bride  three  loongees, 
lower  garments  ;  three  tubbecks,  or  fafhes  5  and  three 
pieces  of  white  muflin  ;  alfo  fuch  jewels,  ear-rings,  and 
bracelets,  as  his  circumstances  admit  of.  A  feaft  is 
prepared  by  the  bride’s  parents,  and  formal  writings  are 
executed.  The  new-married  couple  eat  out  of  the  fame 
difh.  The  bridegroom  prefents  the  bride  with  fome 
pickled  tea,  which  (lie  accepts,  and  returns  the  compli¬ 
ment,  which  terminates  the  ceremony. 

The  Birmans  are  extremely  polite,  but  at  the  fame 
time  unceremonious  in  their  manners.  Their  form  of 
demonftrating  refpedf  confilts  of  affirming  a  fitting  or 
low  pofture.  Accordingly,  when  perfons  of  rank  vi- 
fited  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  ambaffador,  they  no 
fooner  came  into  the  apartment  than  they  inftantly 
took  to  themfelves  chairs  and  fat  down,  while  their 
attendants  aGTumed  a  low  pofture,  by  refting  upon 
their  hams  in  the  eaftern  manner.  Though  the  em- 
baffy  was  at  firft  received  with  confiderable  diftruft  by 
the  government,  yet  the  members  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofed  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  politenefs  and  per- 
fonal  refpedt,  both  by  perfons  in  office  and  by  all  ranks 
of  people.  The  curiofity  with  which  they  were  vifit- 
ed  when  at  Pegu  is  thus  deferibed  : — “  Our  hall  in 
the  morning  was  generally  crowded,  as  every  perfon 
of  diftindlion  in  Pegu  paid  us  the  compliment  of  a  vi- 
fit,  except  the  may  ivoori,  who,  within  the  precindts  of 
his  own  government,  where  he  reprefents  the  king,  ne¬ 
ver  returns  a  vifit.  Numbers  both  of  men  and  women, 
prompted  by  harmlefs  curiofity,  furrounded  the  paling 
of  the  enclofure  from  morning  till  night  :  Thole  of  a 
better  clafs  ufually  came  in,  fome  previoufly  afking 
permiflion  ;  but  many  entered  without  it.  Perfedfly 
free  from  reftralnt  among  themfelves,  the  Birmans 
fcruple  not  to  go  into  your  houfe  without  ceremony, 
although  you  are  an  utter  ftranger.  To  do  them  juf- 
tice,  however,  they  are  not  at  all  difpleafed  at  your 
taking  the  fame  freedom  with  them.  This  intrufion 
is  confined  wholly  to  your  public  room  :  they  do  not 
attempt  to  open  a  door  ;  and  where  a  curtain  dropped 
denotes  privacy,  they  never  offer  to  violate  the  barrier. 
On  entering  the  room,  they  immediately  defeend  into 
the  pofture  of  refpedt.  Of  all  our  cuftoms,  none  feem- 
ed  to  furprife  them  more  than  the  preparations  for  din¬ 
ing  :  the  variety  of  utenfils,  and  our  manner  of  fit¬ 
ting  at  a  table,  excited  their  wonder.  They  never 
took  any  greater  liberty  than  merely  to  come  into  the 
room,  and  fit  down  on  the  floor  :  they  meddled  with 
nothing,  and  afked  for  nothing  ;  and  when  defired  to 
go  away,  always  obeyed  with  cheerfulnefs.  Had  un¬ 
told  gold  been  placed  before  them,  I  am  confident  not 
a  piece  would  have  been  purloined.”  The  behaviour 
of  theie  people  at  another  of  their  towns  is  thus  men¬ 
tioned  .  “  1  he  news  of  the  miflion  had  reached  the 
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fity  to  fee  the  boomien  of  the  colars,  or  the  general  of  Alia, 
the  ftrangers,  as  they  were  pleafed  to  denominate  me. 

Not  only  the  better  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meca- 
day  came  to  vifit  us,  but  likewife  people  of  condition 
from  all  the  towns  and  villages  twenty  miles  round  : 

I  have  fometimes  received  eight  or  ten  different  com¬ 
panies  in  a  morning.  When  a  party  wifhed  to  be  in-  ' 
troduced,  a  meffage  was  fent  to  afk  permiflion  ;  which 
being  obtained,  they  entered  the  room  in  a  crouching 
pofition,  and  fat  down  on  their  heels,  men  and  women 
alike.  They  always  brought  a  gift  of  fomething, 
whatever  they  fuppofed  might  be  acceptable  ;  tobac¬ 
co,  onions,  fine  rice,  &.c.  No  company  prefented 
themfelves  empty  handed  :  it  would  not  have  been  re- 
fpedlful.  Of  courfe,  their  offerings  drew  from  me  a 
fuitable  return  fuch  as,  fillets  of  Indian  muflin  to  the 
women,  and  a  Coffembuzar  filk  handkerchief  to  the 
men.  Several  parties  of  women  came  unaccompanied 
by  their  hulbands,  or  any  of  their  male  friends  j  and, 
according  to  the  notions  entertained  by  them,  there 
was  nothing  indecorous  in  it  :  They  were  unconfcious 
of  any  thing  but  an  innocent  defire  to  gratify  curiofity 
and  manifeft  refpedt.  Women  of  a  better  clafs  were 
always  accompanied  by  a  train  of  female  attendants  ; 
and,  like  the  fex  everywhere,  wrere  more  lively,  good 
humoured,  and  inquifitive  than  the  men.” 

Among  the  public  amufements  of  this  people  areAmufe- 
mentioned  boxing-matches,  fireworks,  prcceflions,  ex-ments- 
hibitions  of  dancing-,  as  alfo  plays  and  puppet-fhows.  115 
Perfons  of  rank  among  them  are  fond  of  chefs.  Thisthefs. 
game  is  held  in  high  eflimation  among  the  fuperior 
ranks  :  the  board  they  ufe  is  exadtly  fimilar  to  ours, 
containing  64  fquares,  and  their  number  of  troops  the 
fame,  16  on  each  fide  ;  but  the  names,  the  power,  and 
difpofal  of  them,  differ  effentially.  The  king  and  his 
minifter  (a  queen  is  never  introduced  by  the  orientals) 
are  mounted  on  elephants :  thefe  are  defended  by  two 
caftles  or  yeltay  ;  two  knights  on  horfeback,  mene ;  two 
officers  on  foot,  one  called  meem,  the  other  chekey  ;  and 
eight  maun  de/ay  or  foot  foldiers.  The  forces  of  each 
party  are  arranged  on  three  lines,  by  which  eight  fquares 
remain  unoccupied  :  none  of  the  pieces  poffefs  equal 
force  with  our  queen  ;  and  this  reftridted  operation 
renders  the  Birman  mode  of  playing  more  complex  and 
difficult  than  ours.  The  Birmans  affirm  that  it  is  a 
game  of  high  antiquity,  and  that  it  is  acknowledged 
and  authorized  by  their  facred  writings,  although  eve¬ 
ry  play  of  chance  is  prohibited.  This  teftimony  con¬ 
firms  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  that 
chefs  was  invented  in  India,  and  is  not,  as  generally 
imagined,  of  Perfian  origin.  The  Birmans  call  it 
chcdreen,  a  word  that  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 


the  world.  ^ 

One  of  their  amufements  deferves  attention,  chiefly  Throwing 
on  account  of  its  Angularity  and  the  good  temper  which  water  on 
it  indicates.  It  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr  Symes,  who  ft'e  ^ 
held  the  place  of  ambaffador  : — “  On  the  12th  of  A-ot  ^le  year* 
pril,  the  laft  day  of  the  Birman  year,  we  were  invited 
by  the  maywoon  to  bear  a  part  ourfelves  in  a  fport  that 
is  univerfally  pradtifed  throughout  the  Birman  domi¬ 
nions  on  the  concludi  ,g  day  of  their  annual  cycle. 

To  wafh  away  Lhe  impurities  of  the  paft,  and  com¬ 
mence  the  new  year  free  from  ftain,  women  on  this 
day  are  accuftomed  to  throw  water  on  every  man  they 
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meet,  which  the  men  have  the  privilege  of  retorting. 
t  This  licenle  gives  rife  to  a  great  deal  of  harmlefs  mer¬ 
riment,  particularly  among  the  young  women,  who, 
ermed  with  great  fyringes  and*flsggons,  endeavour  to 
wet  every  man  that  goes  along  the  ftreet,  and  in  their 
turn  receive  a  wetting  with  perfect  good  humour.  Nor 
is  the  fmalleft  indecency  ever  mamfetled  in  this  or  in 
any  other  of  their  fports.  D:rty  water  is  never  call. 
A  man  is  not  allowed  to  lay  hold  of  a  woman,  but  may 
flin'T  as  much  water  over  her  as  he  pleafes,  provided  (he 
has  been  the  aggreffor  •,  but  if  a  women  warns  a  man 
that  (he  does  not  mean  to  join  in  the  diverfion,  it  is 
confidered  as  an  avowal  of  pregnancy,  and  (he  paffes 
without  moleftation. 

“  About  an  hour  before  funfet  we  went  to  the  Inay- 
woon’s,  and  found  that  his  lady  had  provided  plenti¬ 
fully  to  give  us  a  wet  reception.  In  the  hail  were 
placed  three  large  china  jars,  full  of  water,  with  bowls 
and  ladles  to  fling  it.  Each  of  us,  on  entering,  had  a 
bottle  of  rofe  water  prefented  to  him,  a  little  of  which 
We  in  turn  poured  into  the  palm  of  the  may  woon’s  hand, 
who  fprinkled  it  over  his  own  veft  of  fine  flowered 
muflin.  The  lady  then  made  her  appearance  at  the 
door,  and  gave  us  to  underftand  that  the  did  not  mean 
to  join  in  the  fport  herfelf,  but  made  her  eldell  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  pretty  child  in  the  nurfe’s  arms,  pour  from  a 
golden  cup  fome  rofe-water  mixed  with  fandel  wood, 
fir  ft  over  her  father,  and  then  over  each  of  the  Englifh 
gentlemen  :  this  was  a  fignal  for  the  fport  to  begin. 
We  were  prepared,  being  dreffed  in  linen  waiftcoats. 
From  ten  to  twenty  women,  young  and  middle  aged, 
ru(hed  into  the  hall  from  the  inner  apartments,  who 
furrounded  and  deluged  without  mercy  four  men,  ill 
able  to  maintain  fo  unequal  a  conteft.  I  he  maywoon 
was  foon  driven  from  the  field  ■,  but  Mr  Wood  having 
got  poflhflion  of  one  of  the  jars,  we  were  enabled  to 
preferve  our  ground  till  Lhe  warer  was  exhauited  :  It 
feemed  to  afford  them  great  diverfon,  efpeciallv  if  we 
appeared  at  all  diftretftd  by  the  quantity  of  water  flung 
in  our  faces.  All  parties  being  tired,  and  completely 
drenched,  we  went  home  to  change  our  clothes,  and 
in  the  way  met  many  damfels  who  would  willingly 
have  renewed  the  fport  ;  they,  however,  were  afraid  to 
begin  without  receiving  encouragement  from  us,  not 
knowing  how  it  might  be  taken  by  (hangers  ;  but  they 
affailed  Baba-ftieem  and  his  Birman  attendants  with 
little  ceremony.  No  inconvenient  confequences  were 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  wetting  ;  the  weather  w  as 
favourable,  and  we  ran  no  rifle  of  taking  cold.  Hav¬ 
ing  put  on  dry  clothes,  we  returned  to  the  may  woon’s, 
and  were  entertained  with  a  dance  and  puppet  (how 
that  lafted  till* even. 

The  court  drefs  of  the  Birman  nobles  is  reprefmted 
as  very  becoming.  It  confifts  of  a  long  robe  of  flower¬ 
ed  fatin  or  of  velvet,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  with  an 
open  collar  and  loofe  fleeves.  Over  this  there  is  a 
fcarf,  or  flowing  mantle,  that  hangs  from  the  (boulders, 
and  on  their  heads  they  wear  high  caps  of  velvet,  ei¬ 
ther  plain,  or  of  filk,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  Ear-rings  are 
worn  by  the  men  ;  and  fome  perfons  of  condition  ufe 
tubes  of  gold  about  three  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  large  quill,  which  expands  at  one  end  like  the  mouth 
of  a  fpeaking  trumpet.  Others  wear  a  heavy  mafs  of 
gold,  beaten  into  a  plate,  and  rolled  up.  This  lump 


of  metal  forms  a  large  orifice  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  Afia. 

and  drags  it  down  by  the  weight  to  the  extent  fome - /—■ “ 1 

times  ot  two  inches.  Men  of  rank  wear  in  common 
drefs  a  tight  coat,  with  long  fleeves  made  of  muflin, 
or  of  extremely  fine  nankeen,  which  is  manufactured 
in  the  country  ;  alfo  a  filk  wrapper  that  encircles  the 
waift.  The  working  clafs  are  uluaily  naked  to  the 
middle,  but  in  the  cold  feafun,  a  mantle  or  veft  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  broad  cloth  is  highly  prized.  1  he  women  tie 
their  hair  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head.  1  hey 
bind  it  round  with  a  fillet,  the  ornaments  of  which  ex- 
prefs  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  A  lhort  drift,  reaching 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  drawn  tight  by  firings, 
fupports  the  breads.  Over  that  is  a  loole  jacket,  with 
clofe  fleeves.  Round  their  waift  they  roll  a  long  piece 
of  filk  or  cloth,  which  reaching  to  their  feet,  and  fome- 
times  trailing  on  the  ground,  encircles  them  twice,  and 
is  then  tucked  in.  When  women  of  condition  go 
abroad,  they  wear  a  filk  fafti  refembling  a  long  fhawl, 
which  erodes  their  bofom,  and  is  caft  over  the  (boul¬ 
ders,  fo  as  to  flow  gracefully  on  each  fide.  The  low¬ 
ed  clafs  of  females  often  wear  only  a  (ingle  garment  in 
the  form  of  a  (beet,  which,  wrapped  round  the  body, 
and  tin.ked  under  the  arm,  erodes  their  breads,  which 
it  fcarcely  conceals,  and  defeends  to  their  ancles.  I  bus 
when  they  walk,  the  lower  part  of  the  cloth,  where  it 
overlaps,  is  opened  by  the  protrulion  of  the  leg,  and 
difplays  to  a  fide  view  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  Indeed,  every  woman  when  walking  mud  (hew 
a  great  part  of  her  leg,  as  the  lower  part  of  their  drefs 
is  never  clofed  by  a  feam.  Women  in  full  drefs  (lain 
the  palms  of  their  hands  and  their  nails  of  a  red  colour, 
by  means  of  a  vegetable  juice,  and  drew  on  their  bo- 
foms  powder  of  fandel  wood,  or  of  a  bark  called  bv  them 
funneka,  with  which  fome  rub  their  faces.  Both  men 
and  women  tinge  the  edges  of  their  eyelids  and  their 
teeth  with  black.  u8 

The  Birmans  in  their  features  have  a  nearer  refem- Perfons  of 
blance  to  the  Chinefe  than  to  the  natives  of  Hindoo- the  people, 
dan.  The  women,  efpecially  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  empire,  are  fairer  than  the  Hindoo  females,  but  not 
fo  delicately  formed.  They  are  inclined  to  corpu¬ 
lence,  and  their  hair  is  black,  long,  and  coarfe.  The 
men  are  athletic  and  aftive,  but  not  tall.  They  have 
a  very  youthful  appearance,  from  the  cuftom  of  pluck¬ 
ing  out  the  hair  of  their  beards  inftead  of  (having. 

Girls  are  taught  at  an  early  age  to  turn  their  arms  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  diftorted. 

When  the  arm  is  extended,  the  elbow  is  inverted,  the 
infide  of  the  joint  being  protruded,  and  the  external 
part  bending  inwards. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Birmans  are  a  fort  ofRoligion. 
Hindoos ;  not  votaries  of  Brahma,  but  fe&aries  of 
Boodh  ;  which  latter  is  admitted  by  Hindoos  of  all 
deferiptions  to  be  the  ninth  avatar  or  defeent  of  the 
deity  in  his  capacity  of  preferver.  He  reformed  the 
doCtrines  contained  in  the  vedas,  and  feverely  cenfured 
the  faerifice  of  cattle,  or  depriving  any  being  of  life. 

He  is  called  the  author  of  happinefs  :  his  place  of  re- 
fidence  was  difeovered  at  Gaya  in  Bengal,  by  the  il- 
luftrious  Amara,  renowned  among!!  men,  “  who  cau- 
fed  an  image  of  the  fupreme  Boodh  to  be  made,  and 
he  worfhipped  it  :  Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the  form 
of  Boodh  ;  reverence  be  unto  thee,  lord  of  the  earth  j 
reverence  be  unto  thee  an  incarnation  of  the  deity, 

and. 
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u*=— y— =j  the  form  of  mercy  !” 

Gotma,  or  Gantum,  according  to  the  Hindoos  of 
India,  or  Gaudma,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
eaftern  parts,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  phiiofopher,  and  is 
by  the  Birmans  believed  to  have  flouriihed  above  2300 
years  ago.  He  taught  in  the  Indian  fchools  the  he¬ 
terodox  religion  and  philofophy  of  Boodh.  The 
image  that  reprefents  Boodh  is  called  Gaudma  or  Gan¬ 
tum,  which  is  now  a  commonly  received  appellation  of 
Boodh  himfelf:  This  image  is  the  primary  objedt  of 
worlhip  in  all  the  countries  fituated  between  Bengal  and 
China.  The  feftaries  of  Boodh  contend  with  thofe  of 
Brahma  for  the  honour  of  antiquity,  and  are  certainly 
far  more  numerous.  The  Cingalefe,  that  is,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  are  Boodhitfs  of  the  pu- 
reft  fource  ;  and  the  Birmans  acknowledge  to  have  ori¬ 
ginally  received  their  religion  from  that  ifland.  It 
was  brought,  lay  the  rhahaans,  firft  from  Zehoo  (Cey¬ 
lon)  to  Aracan,  -and  thence  was  introduced  into  Ava, 
and  probably  into  China;  for  the  Birmans  affert  with 
confidence  that  the  Chinefe  are  Boodhifts. 

This  is  a  curious  fubject  of  inveftigation ;  and  the 
concurrent  tellimony  of  circum (lances,  added  to  the 
opinions  of  the  mod  intelligent  writers,  feem  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  the  faft.  It  cannot,  however,  be  de- 
monftrated  beyond  the  poflibility  of  difpute,  till  we 
(hall  have  acquired  a  more  perfedt  knowledge  of  Chi- 
neTe  letters,  and  a  readier  accefs  to  their  repofitories  of 
learning.  Little  can  at  prefent  be  added  to  the  lights 
cad  on  the  fubjedl  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
his  difcourfe  delivered  to  the  Afiatic  fociety  on  the 
Chinefe.  That  great  man  has  expreffed  his  convidtion 
in  pofitive  terms,  that  “  Boodh  was  unquedionably  the 
Fo  of  Chi  na,”  and  that  he  was  alfo  the  god  of. Japan, 
and  the  Woden  of  the  Goths;  an  opinion  which  cor- 
refponds  with,  and  is  perhaps  grafted  on,  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  and  laborious  ICasmpfer,  corrobora¬ 
ted  afterwards  by  his  own  refearches.  On  whatever 
grounds  the  latter  inference  reds,  it  will  not  tend  to 
weaken  the  belief  of  his  fird  pofition,  when  I  obferve 
that  the.  Chinefe  deputies,  on  the  occafion  of  our  intro- 
dudlion  to  the  feredan,  or  high  pried  of  the  Birman 
empire,  prodrated  themfelves  before  him,  and  after- 
-  wards  adored  an  image  of  Gaudma  with  more  religious 
fervour  than  mere  politenefs  or  acquiefcence  in  the  cu- 
doms  of  another  nation  would  have  excited.  The 
bonzes  alfo  of  China,  like  the  rhahaans  of  Ava,  wear 
yellow,  as  the  facerdotal  colour  ;  and  in  many  of  their 
cudoms  and  ceremonies  there  may  be  traced  a  driking 
12e  limilitude. 

Laws.  The  laws  of  the  Birmans  are  connected  with  their 

religion,  being  contained  in  what  they  call  the  Derma 
Salk,  or  Sajlra,  which  is  one  of  many  commentaries  on 
the  writings  of  Menu,  to  whom,  according  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  the  facred  principles  of  their  law  were  revealed  by 
divine  authority. 

__  The  Sadra  provides  fpecifically  for  almod  every  cafe 
of  crime  that  can  be  committed,  and  adds  a  copious 
chapter  of  precedents  and  decifions  to  guide  the  inex¬ 
perienced.  I  he  Birmans  agree  with  the  Hindoos  in 
one  benevolent  dodtrine,  the  finfulnefs  of  depriving  any 
cieature  of  life  to  fatisfy  a  carnivorous  appetite;  but 
-he  Birmans  do  not  carry  this  branch  of  their  religion 
to  any  fcrupulous  length,  like  the  timid  and  fuperfli- 


tious  natives  of  the  wedern  peninfula.  Merely  to  cat  Afis. 
flelh  is  not  deemed  a  crime  by  the  Birmans  ;  but  he 
who  eats  it  is  not  exempt  from  fin,  unleis  the  creature 
died  a  natural  death,  or  was  (lain  by  accident,  or  by 
other  hands.  But  in  every  thing  that  concerns  reli¬ 
gion  the  Birmans  are  abundantly  liberal.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  to  kill  animals  as  objects  of  food  is  nowhere  ve¬ 
ry  fcrupuloufly  obferved,  except  by  the  rhahaans  or 
prieds.  In  times  oi  clanger,  or  in  conlequence  of  fu- 
perdition,  the  king  and  his  viceroys  fometimes  iffue 
proclamations,  enjoining  obedience  to  the  facred  law  ; 
but  thefe  produce  little  other  effeft  than  to  caufe  the 
animals  for  a  diort  time  to  be  killed  with  more  fecre- 
cy  than  ufual ;  and  wherever  foreigners  are  in  que- 
dion,  both  the  government  and  the  people  are  abun¬ 
dantly  tolerant.  The  maywoon  of  Pegu,  who  fent  to 
the  embaffy  large  fupplies  of  fruit,  rice,  oil,  tamarinds, 
and  fpices,  did  not  indeed  offer  any  butcher’s  meat  for 
the  ule  of  the  table;  but  they  were  allowed  to  purchafe 
and  kill  whatever  theyT  wanted,  fuch  as,  fowls,  kid, 
and  venifon.  When  they  had  advanced  farther  into 
the  country,  a  private  intimation  was  given  to  the  am- 
baffador,  that  there  would  be  no  crime  if  a  fervant  of 
his  Ihould  kill  a  fat  bullock  when  he  met  one ;  that  it 
would  be  aferibed  to  accident,  and  reparation  might 
be  made  to  the  owner,  w  ho  w  ould  think  himfelf  amply 
recompenfed  for  his  lofs  by  two  tachals,  about  fix  (hil¬ 
lings;  and  the  beail  being  dtad,  there  could  be  no  fin 
in  eating  it,  but  that  a  public  fanflion  could  not  pre-  121 
vioufly  be  given  to  (laughter  one.  The  Birmans  ne- Religious 
ver  quarrel  with  a  llranger  on  account  of  his  religion. toleratlon* 
Their  principal  fea-port,  Rangoon,  has  long  been  the 
afylum  of  infolvent  debtors  from  the  different  fettle- 
ments  of  India.  It  is  crowded  with  foreigners  of  def- 
perate  fortunes,  who  find  from  the  Birmans  a  friendly 
reception,  and  carry  on  a  petty  trade,  which  affords  a 
decent  fubfiftence  to  thofe  who  aft  with  prudence. 

Here  are  to  be  found  fugitives  from  all  countries  of  the 
call,  and  of  all  complexions  :  Malabars,  Moguls,  Per- 
finns,  Parfees,  Armenians,  Portuguefe,  French,  and 
Engliih  all  mingle  here,  and  are  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  commerce.  The  members  of  this  difeor- 
dant  multitude  are  not  only  permitted  to  refide  under 
the  proteflion  of  government,  but  likewife  enjoy  the 
molt  liberal  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  :  They 
celebrate  their  feveral  rites  and  fellivals,  totally  dif- 
regarded  by  the  Birmans,  who  have  no  inclination  to 
make  profelytes.  In  the  fame  ftreet  may  be  heard  the 
folemn  voice  of  the  muezzin,  calling  pious  Iflamites  to 
early  prayers,  and  the  bell  of  the  Portuguefe  chapel 
tinkling  a  fummons  to  Romifh  Chriftians.  Proceflions 
meet  and  pafs  each  other  without  givifig  or  receiving 
caufe  of  offence.  The  Birmans  never  trouble  them¬ 
felves  about  the  religious  opinions  of  any  feft,  nor  dif- 
turb  their  ritual  ceremonies,  provided  they  do  not  break 
the  peace,  or  meddle  with  their  own  divinity,  Gaud¬ 
ma  ;  but  if  any  perfon  commit  an  outrage,  which  the 
muffulmans  in  their  zeal  for  the  true  faith  will  fome¬ 
times  do,  the  offender  is  fure  to  be  put  into  the  (locks; 
and  if  that  does  not  calm  his  turbulent  enthufiafm,  they 
baftinado  him  into  tranquillity. 

The  rhahaans,  or  priefis,  are  a  kind  of  monks  who  Rhahaans 
live  in  cloifters,  profefs  celibacy,  and  abftain  from  or  priefts. 
every  fenfual  indulgence.  The  preferibed  punifhment 
for  a  rhahaan  detefled  in  an  aft  of  incontinence,  is 

expulfion 
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Afia.  expulfion  and  public  difgrace.  The  delinquent  is 
feated  on  an  afs,  and  his  face  daubed  with  black,  paint, 
interfperfed  with  fpots  of  white.  He  is  thus  led 
through  the  ftreets,  with  a  drum  beating  before  him, 
and  afterwards  turned  out  of  the  city.  The  juniors 
only  go  abroad  by  the  permiflion  of  the  fuperior  or 
prior  of  the  convent.  They  are  dreffed  in  a  long  loofe 
cloak,  and  yellow  is  the  only  colour  worn  by  them. 
The  rhahaans  never  drefs  their  own  vi&uals,  holding 
it  an  abufe  of  time  to  perform  any  of  the  common  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  which,  fo  long  as  they  occupy,  muft  di¬ 
vert  them  from  the  abftraft  contemplation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  effence.  They  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
laity  ready  cooked,  and  prefer  cold  food  to  hot.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  they  begin  to  perambulate 
the  town,  to  collefl  fupplies  for  the  day  :  Each  con¬ 
vent  fends  forth  a  certain  number  of  its  members,  who 
walk  at  a  quick  pace  through  the  ftreets,  fupporting 
with  the  right  arm  a  blue  lackered  box,  in  which  the 
donations  are  depolited  ;  thefe  ufually  confift  of  boiled 
rice  mixed  with  oil,  dried  and  pickled  fifh,  fweet- 
meats,  fruit,  &c.  During  their  walk  they  never  caft 
their  eyes  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  keep  them 
fixed  on  the  ground  ;  they  do  not  flop  to  folicit,  and 
feldom  even  look  at  the  donors,  who  appear  more  de- 
firous  to  bcftow  than  the  others  to  receive.  1  he  rha¬ 
haans  eat  but  once  a-day,  at  the  hour  of  noon.  A 
much  larger  quantity  of  provifions  being  commonly  pro¬ 
cured  than  fuffices  for  the  members  of  the  convent,  the 
furplus  is  difpofed  of  as  charitably  as  it  was  given,  to 
the  needy  ftranger,  or  the  poor  fcholars  who  daily  attend 
them  to  be  inftru&ed  in  letters,  and  taught  their  moral 
and  religious  duties. 

In  their  choice  of  a  rtfidenee,  the  rhahaans  com¬ 
monly  fcleft  the  moll  retired  fpots  they  can  find, 
where  fhadv  trees,  particularly  the  tamarind  and  ba¬ 
nyan,  proteft  them  from  the  noonday  fun.  Their 
monafteries  are  different  from  common  houfes  •,  they 
are  made  entirely  of  wood  ;  the  roof  is  compofed  of 
different  ftages  fupported  by  ftrong  pillars ;  the  inlide 
comprehends  one  large  hall  ;  the  whole  Imufe  is  open 
at  the  fides,  and  no  private  apartments  are  allowed  : 
Publicity  is  the  prevailing  fyftem  of  Birman  conduci, 
2nd  they  admit  of  no  fecrets  either  in  church  or  llate. 
All  kioums  or  monafteries,  whether  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try,  are  feminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  in 
which  boys  of  a  certain  age  are  taught  their  letters, 
2nd  inftruftd  in  moral  and  religious  duties.  To  thefe 
fchools  the  neighbouring  villagers  fend  their  children, 
where  they  are  educated  gratis ,  no  diflinftion  being 
made  between  the  fon  of  the  peafant,  and  of  him  who 
wears  the  tfaloe  or  firing  of  nobility.  A  piece  of 
ground  contiguous  to  the  grove  is  enclofed  for  a  gar¬ 
den,  where  they  fow  vegetables  and  plant  fruit  trees; 
the  Indian  fweet  potato  and  the  plantain,  being  the 
moft  nutritious,  are  principally  cultivated.  The  cha¬ 
rity  of  the  country  people  fupnlies  them  abundantly 
with  rice,  and  the  few  neceffaries  which  their  narrow 
wants  require.  Abftra&ed  from  all  worldly  confide- 
rations,  they  do  not  occupy  themfelves  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life  :  they  never  buy,  fell,  or  accept  of 
money.  Formerly  there  were  nunneries  of  virgin 
priefliffes,  who,  like  the  rhahaans,  wore  yellow  gar¬ 
ments,  cut  off  their  hair,  and  devoted  themfelves  to 
chaftity  and  religion  ;  but  the  Birman  government  has 
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long  fince  aboliflied  thefe  focieties,  and  refiifes  to  al¬ 
low  women,  under  pretence  of  religion,  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  performance  of  the  important  duty  of 
contributing  to  fupport  and  increafe  the  population  of 
the  ftate. 

The  Birmans  are  extremely  magnificent  in  the  ftruc- Temples, 
ture  of  their  temples  ;  that  of  Shoemadoo,  at  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Pegu,  is  moft  remarkable.  We  fhall 
therefore  give  the  defeription  of  it  at  full  length  : 

“  The  objedl  in  Pegu  that  moft  atra£ls  and  moft  me-  uj 
rits  notice,  is  the  noble  edifice  of  Shoemadoo  or  the  Temple  of 
golden  fupreme.  This  extraordinary  pile  of  buildings 
is  eredled  on  a  double  terrace,  one  raifed  upon  another. 

The  lower  and  greater  terrace  is  about  10  feet  above 
the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  forming  an  exact  paral¬ 
lelogram  :  the  upper  and  leffer  terrace  is  fimilar  in 
fhape,  and  rifes  about  20  feet  above  the  lower  terrace, 
or  30  above  the  ievel  of  the  country.  I  judged  a  fide 
of  the  lower  terrace  to  be  1391  feet;  of  the  upper  684. 

The  walls  that  fuftained  the  fides  of  the  terrace,  both 
upper  and  lower,  are  in  a  ruinous  ftate  ;  they  were  for¬ 
merly  covered  with  plafter  wrought  into  various  figures. 

The  area  of  the  lower  is  ftrewed  with  the  fragments  of 
fmall  decayed  buildings  ;  but  the  upper  is  kept  free 
from  filth,  and  is  in  tolerably  good  order.  There  is 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  this  building  and  the  fortrefs 
are  coeval,  as  the  earth  of  which  the  terraces  are  com¬ 
pofed,  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ditch  ;  there 
being  no  other  excavation  in  the  city,  or  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  could  have  afforded  a  tenth  part  of  the 
quantity. 

“  The  terraces  are  afeended  bv  flights  of  ftone  fleps, 
which  are  now  broken  and  negle&ed.  On  each  fide  are 
dwellings  of  the  rhahaans  railed  on  timbers  four  or  five 
feet  from,  the  ground.  Thefe  houfes  confift  only  of  a 
large  wall ;  the  wooden  pillars  that  fupport  them  are 
turned  with  neatnefs  ;  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles, 
and  the  fides  are  made  of  boards;  and  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bare  benches  in  every  boufe,  on  which  the  rha- 
hans  fleep  ;  but  we  faw  no  other  furniture. 

“  Shoemadoo  is  a  pyrarnidical  building  compofed  of 
brick  and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of 
any  fort,  oflagonal  at  the  bafe,  and  fpiral  at  ton ; 
each  fide  of  the  bafe  meafures  162  feet  ;  this  immenfe 
breadth  diminilhes  abruptly,  and  a  fimilar  building  has 
not  unaptly  been  compared  in  fnape  to  a  large  fpeaking 
trumpet. 

“  Six  feet  from  the  ground  there  is  a  wide  projec¬ 
tion  that  furrounds  the  bafe,  on  the  plane  of  which  are 
5“  fmall  fpires  of  equal  fize,  and  equidiftant  ;  one  of 
them  rneafured  27  feet  in  height,  and  40  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  at  the  bottom.  On  a  higher  ledge  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  row,  confifting  of  54  fpires  of  fimilar  (hape  and 
meafiirement. 

“  A  great  variety  of  mouldings  encircle  the  building, 
and  ornaments  fomewhat  refembling  the  fleur-de-lys  fur- 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  fpire ;  circular  mouldings 
likewife  girt  it  to  a  confiderable  height,  above  which 
there  are  ornaments  in  ftucco  not  unlike  the  leaves  of 
a  Corinthian  capital  :  And  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
tee  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron- work,  from  which  rifes  a 
rod  with  a  gilded  pennant. 

“  The  tee  or  umbrella  is  to  be  feen  on  every  facrcd 
building  that  is  of  a  fpiral  form  ;  the  railing  and  con- 
fecralion  of  this  laft  and  indifpenfable  appendage  is  an 
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act  of  higli  religious  folemnity,  and  a  feafon  of  feftivi- 
■>  ty  and  relaxation.  The  prefent  king  bellowed  the  tee 
that  covers  Shoemadoo.  It  was  made  at  the  capital  3 
and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  came  down  from 
Ummerapoora  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  its  ele¬ 
vation. 

“  The  circumference  of  the  tee  is  56  feet 5  it  reds 
on  an  iron  axis  fixed  on  the  building,  and  is  farther  fe- 
cured  by  large  chains  llrongly  rivetted  to  the  fpire. 
Round  the  lower  rim  of  the  tee  are  appended  a  number 
of  bells,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind,  make  a  continual 
jingling. 

“  The  tee  is  gilt,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  king  to  gild  the  whole  of  the  fpire.  All  the  leffer 
pagodas  are  ornamented  with  proportionable  umbrellas 
of limilar  workmanlhip,  which  are  likewife  encircled 
by  fmall  bells. 

“  The  extreme  height  of  the  edifice,  from  the  level 
of  the  country,  is  361  feet,  and  above  the  interior  ter¬ 
race  331  feet. 

“  On  the  fouth-eall  angle  of  the  upper  terrace  there 
are  two  handfome  faloons  or  kioums  lately  erefted,  the 
roofs  compofed  of  different  ftages,  fupported  by  pil-- 
lars  ;  we  judged  the  length  of  each  to  be  about  60 
feet,  and  the  breadth  30  the  ceiling  of  one  is  already 
embellifhed  with  gold  leaf,  and  the  pillars  are  lacker¬ 
ed  ;  the  decoration  of  the  other  is  not  yet  completed. 
They  are  made  entirely  of  wcod ;  the  carving  on  the 
outfide  is  laborious  and  minute 3  we  faw  feveral  unfi- 
niftied  figures  of  animals  and  men  in  grotefque  atti¬ 
tudes,  which  wTere  defigned  as  ornaments  for  different 
parts  of  the  building.  Some  images  of  Gaudma,  the 
fupreme  objeft  of  Birman  adoration,  lay  fcattered  a- 
round. 

“  At  each  angle  of  the  interior  and  higher  terrace 
there  is  a  temple  67  feet  high,  refembling  in  miniature 
the  great  temple  ;  in  front  of  that,  in  the  fouthern  cor¬ 
ner,  are  four  gigantic  reprefentations  in  mafonry  of 
Palloo  or  the  evil  genius,  half  beaft  half  human,  feated 
on  their  hams,  each  with  a  large  club  on  the  right 
fhoulder.  The  Pundoo  who  accompanied  me,  faid  that 
they  refembled  the  Rahufs  of  the  Hindoos.  Thefe  are 
guardians  of  the  temple. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  eaft  face  of  the  area  are 
two  human  figures  in  ftucco  beneath  a  gilded  umbrella 3 
one  Handing  reprefents  a  man  with  a  book  before  him, 
and  a  pen  in  his  hand  3  he  is  called  Thafamee ,  the  re¬ 
corder  of  mortal  merits  and  mortal  mifdeeds  3  the  other, 
a  female  figure  kneeling,  is  Maha  Sumdera,  the  proteft- 
refs  of  the  univerfe,  fo  long  as  the  univerfe  is  doomed  to 
laft  ;  but  when  the  time  of  general  diffolution  arrives, 
by  her  hand  the  world  is  to  be  overwhelmed  and  ever- 
lallingly  deffroyed. 

“  A  fmall  brick  building,  near  the  north-eaft  angle, 
contains  an  upright  marble  flab,  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  wide  :  there  is  a  long  legible  infcription  on 
it..  I  was  told  it  was  an  account  of  the  donations  of  pil¬ 
grims  of  only  a  recent  date. 

“  Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  north  face  of  the 
upper  terrace  there  is  a  wooden  fhed,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  devotees  who  come  from  a  diftant  part  of 
the  country.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  temple  are  three 
large  bells  of  good  w'orkmanfhip,  fufpended  nigh  the 
ground  between  pillars-,  feveral  deers  horns  lie  ftrew- 
e.d  around  3  thofe  who  come  to  pay  their  devotions  firft, 


take  up  one  of  the  horns  and  flrike  the  bell  three  times, 
giving  an  alternate  ftroke  to  the  ground  :  this  aft  I  was  1  ■■■  y— 
told  is  to  announce  to  the  fpirit  of  Gaudma,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  fuppliant.  There  are  feveral  low  benches 
near  the  foot  of  the  temple  on  which  the  perfon  who 
comes  to  pray  places  his  offering,  commonly  confifting  » 
of  boiled  rice,  a  plate  of  fweetmeats,  or  cocoa  nut  fried 
in  oil  :  when  it  is  given,  the  devotee  cares  not  what  be¬ 
comes  of  it  5  the  crows  and  wild  dogs  often  devour  it  in 
prefence  of  the  donor,  who  never  attempts  todifturb  the 
animals.  I  faw  feveral  plates  of  viftuals  difpofed  of  in 
this  manner,  and  underftood  it  to  be  the  cafe  with  all 
that  was  brought. 

“  There  are  many  fmall  temples  on  the  areas  of  both 
terraces,  which  are  negltfted  and  fuffered  to  fall  into 
decay.  Numberlefs  images  of  Gaudma  lie  indifcrimi- 
natelv  fcattered.  A  pious  Birman  wTho  purchafes  an 
idol,  firft  procures  the  ceremony  of  confecration  to  be 
performed  by  the  rhahaans  3  he  then  takes  his  purchafe 
to  whatever  facred  building  is  moft  convenient,  and 
there  places  it  within  the  ftielter  of  a  kioum,  or  in  the 
open  ground  before  the  temple  3  nor  does  he  ever  again 
feem  to  have  any  anxiety  about  its  prefervation,  but 
leaves  the  divinity  to  fhift  for  itfelf.  Some  of  thefe  idols 
are  made  of  marble  that  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  of  the  Birman  dominions,  many  are  form¬ 
ed  of  wood  and  gilded,  and  a  few-  are  of  filver.  The 
latter,  however,  are  not  ufually  expofed  and  neglefted 
like  the  others.  Silver  and  gold  are  rarely  ufed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  compofition  of  houfehold  gods. 

“  On  both  the  terraces  are  a  number  of  white  cylin¬ 
drical  flags  railed  on  bamboo  poles  3  thefe  flags  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  rhahaans,  and  are  confidered  as  emblema¬ 
tic  of  purity  and  of  their  facred  funftions.  On  the  top 
of  the  ftaff  there  is  a  henza  or  goofe,  the  fymbol  both  of 
the  Birman  and  Pegu  nations. 

“  From  the  upper  projection  that  furrounds  the  bafe 
of  Shoemadoo,  the  profpeft  of  the  circumjacent  coun¬ 
try  is  extenlive  and  pifturefque  3  but  it  is  a  profpeft  of 
nature  in  her  rudeft  ftate  :  there  are  few  inhabitants, 
and  fcarcely  any  cultivation.  The  hills  of  Martaban 
rife  to  the  eaftward,  and  the  Sitang  river,  winding 
along  the  plains,  gives  an  interrupted  view  of  its  wa¬ 
ters.  To  the  northw-ard  about  40  miles  are  the  Galad- 
zet  hills,  whence  the  Pegu  river  takes  its  rife  3  hills  re¬ 
markable  only  for  the  noifome  effefts  of  their  atmo- 
fphere.  In  every  other  direftion  the  eye  looks  over  a 
boundlefs  plain,  chequered  by  a  wild  intermixture  of 
wood  and  water.” 

The  temple  of  Shoemadoo  appears  to  be  the  largeft 
in  the  Birman  dominions.  At  the  fame  time,  they 
have  many  others  formed  upon  a  fimilar  plan  and  of 
great  extent.  Of  one  of  thefe  we  (hall  take  notice, 
on  account  of  the  coincidence  between  its  name,  and 
the  name  of  a  Pagan  temple  mentioned  in  the  facred 
Scriptures.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Birman 
tongue  the  word  [hoe,  fignifies  go/Jen ;  and  the  name 
of  the  temple  to  which  we  allude,  is  called  Shoedagont 
or  the  temple  of  the  golden  Dagon.  It  is  thus  deferibed  : 

“  The  temple  of  Shoedagon  or  Dagonng,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Rangoon,  is  a  very  grand 
building,  although  not  fo  high  by  25  or  50  feet  as 
that  of  Shoemadoo  at  Pegu.  It  is  much  more  orna¬ 
mented  3  the  terrace  on  which  it  Hands  is  railed  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  confiderably  higher  than  the  circum¬ 
jacent 
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Afia.  jacent  country.  It  is  afcended  by  above  loo  done  fteps 
' '  '  that  have  been  differed  to  tall  into  decay.  The  fituation 

renders  Shoedagon  a  confpicuous  objefl  at  the  dillance 
of  many  miles.  The  tee  and  the  whole  of  the  fpire  are 
richly  gilded,  which,  when  the  fun  thines,  exhibit  a  fin- 
gularly  fplendid  appearance. 

“  The  lmall  auxiliary  buildings  are  yet  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  thofe  that  furround  the  bafe  of  the  Pegu  tem¬ 
ple.  Perceiving  that  feveral  of  thefe  were  in  a  ruinous 
ilate,  whiift  the  foundations  of  others  were  juft  laid, 
and  dime  half  finilhed,  I  alked,  why  they  did  not 
repair  the  damages  of  the  old  before  they  eredled  new 
ones,  and  was  told,  that  to  mend  a  decayed  praw  or 
temple,  though  an  aft  of  piety,  was  not  fo  meritorious 
as  to  erefl  a  new  one;  that  fometimes  the  old  ones 
were  repaired  by  thofe  who  were  unwilling  or  unable 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  a  complete  building  ;  but  this 
entirely  dependtd  on  the  means  or  inclination  of  the 
donor. 

“  The  borders  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  temple  is 
raifed  are  planted  with  ftiady  trees  in  regular  rows  : 
From  this  eminence  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extenlive 
profpe£l  ;  the  Pegu  and  Rangoon  rivers  are  feen  wind¬ 
ing  through  a  level  woody  country,  and  the  temple  of 
Syriam,  little  inferior  to  thofe  that  have  been  de- 
feribed,  (lands  near  the  jumflion  of  the  dreams.  The 
rainy  monfoon  had  now  fet  in,  and  inundations  were 
formed  in  feveral  places.  It  would  have  been  a  more 
pleafing,  though  perhaps  lefs  pifturefque  feene,  had  the 
plains  been  cleared  and  the  fields  laid  out  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  we  could  obferve  few  marks  of  improvement  ; 
woods,  lakes,  and  rivers,  prefented  themfelves  on  every 
fide.” 

Private  But  although  the  Birmans  difplay  fufheient  magnifi- 

kuiidiii^s.  cence  in  their  temples  and  public  buildings,  their  pri¬ 
vate  houfes  are  condruifled  of  very  fimple  and  cheap 
materials.  Their  king  has  even  prohibited  brick  or 
done  to  be  ufed  in  the  condruflion  of  any  private 
houfe,  from  an  apprehenfion,  it  is  faid,  that  if  people 
were  allowed  to  ere£l  brick  houfes,  they  might  eredl 
brick  fortifications  to  the  danger  of  the  date.*  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  prohibition  is  owing 
to  another  caufe.  In  the  hot  climates,  where  the  foil 
is  fertile,  if  the  population  happen  to  be  defective,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  whole  country 
from  being  overrun  with  forells,  which  is  at  prefent 
in  a  great  degree  the  cafe  in  the  Birman  dominions. 
One  of  the  eafiell  modes  of  fubduing  thefe  foreds,  con- 
fids  of  adopting  the  meafure  now  mentioned,  of  prohi¬ 
biting  the  ufe  of  brick  or  done  for  private  buildings. 
In  other  refpects,  however,  the  houfes  are  built  with 
fufficient  attention  to  conveniency,  and  are  all  raifed 
from  the  ground,  either  on  wooden  pods  or  bamboos, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  building ;  fo  that  the  lower 
floor  is  above  the  ground.  The  monaderies  of  the 
rhahaans,  and  the  habitations  of  the  higher  ranks,  are 
ufually  elevated  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  thofe  of  the 
lower  clafles  f  om  two  to  four.  The  walls  of  the 
houfes  are  made  of  boards  or  mats,  fupported  on  bam¬ 
boos  or  pods.  One  inconvenience,  however,  attends 
them  all,  that  from  their  being  compofed  of  fuch  com- 
budible  materials,  the  inhabitants  are  under  continual 
dread  of  fire,  againd  which  they  take  every  precau¬ 
tion.  The  roofs  are  lightly  covered  ;  and  at  every 
door  llands  a  long  bamboo  with  aa  iron  hook  at  the 
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end  to  pull  down  the  thatch.  There  is  alfo  another  Alia, 
pole  with  an  iron  grating  at  the  extremity  to  fupprefs  *  *  1 

flame  by  preffure.  Almoil  every  houfe  has  earthen 
pots  filled  with  water,  Handing  ready  on  the  roof ; 
and  a  number  of  firemen  patrol  the  dreets  during  the 
night  to  put  out  all  fires  and  lights  after  a  certain 
heur.  1 27 

It  is  cudomary  when  the  king,  or  when  perfons  ofTem|iLr.rv 
high  rank  travel,  to  ere£t  temporary  habitations  forh°ufcs- 
them,  and  this  was  done  in  honour  of  the  Britifh  em- 
baffy.  Thefe  temporary  houfes  are  thus  deferibed : 

“  The  materials  of  which  thefe  houfes  are  made,  are  al¬ 
ways  eafy  to  be  procured  ;  and  the  drudlure  is  fo  fim¬ 
ple,  that  a  fpacious  and  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable 
dwelling,  fuited  to  the  climate,  may  be  erefled  in  one 
day.  Our  habitation,  confiding  of  a  fmall  room  to  each, 
and  a  hall,  open  to  the  north,  in  little  more  than  four 
hours  was  in  readinefs  for  our  reception.  Fifty  or  fixty 
labourers  completed  it  in  that  time;  and,  on  emergency, 
could  perform  the  work  in  much  lefs.  Bamboos,  grals 
for  thatching,  and  the  ground  rattan,  are  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  requifite  ;  not  a  nail  is  ufed  in  the  whole  edifice  ; 
a  row  of  drong  bamboos  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high 
are  fixed  firm  in  the  ground,  which  deferibe  the  outline, 
and  are  the  fupports  of  the  building;  fmaller  bamboos 
are  then  tied  horizontally,  by  drips  of  the  ground  rat¬ 
tan,  to  thefe  upright  pods  ;  the  walls,  compofed  of  bam¬ 
boo  matts,  are  fadened  to  the  fides  with  fimilar  liga¬ 
ments  ;  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly  raifed,  and  a  roof 
formed,  over  which  thatch  is  fpread  in  regular  layers, 
and  bound  to  the  roof  by  filaments  of  rattan  ;  a  floor 
of  bamboo  grating  is  next  laid  in  the  infide,  elevated 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  ;  this  grating  is 
fupported  on  bamboos,  and  covered  with  mats  and  car¬ 
pets  :  this  ends  the  procefs,  which  is  not  more  fimple 
than  effectual.  When  the  workmen  take  pains,  a 
houfe  of  this  fort  is  proof  againd  very  inclement  wea¬ 
ther.  We  experienced  during  our  llay  at  Meeaday  a 
fevere  dorm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  no  water  penetrated 
nor  thatch  efcaped  ;  and,  if  the  temped  lbould  blow' 
down  the  houfe,  the  inhabitants  would  run  no  ri(k  of 
having  their  brains  knocked  out  or  their  bones  broken; 
the  fall  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crufli  a  lady’s  lap 

dn£-”  .  .  .  r  .  .  .  i»S 

In  the  adminidratien  of  judice  the  Birmans  are  ex-  Admini- 

tremely  regular  and  formal ;  the  place  where  the  judges  ftration  of 
of  any  diilricl  fit  is  called  the  rhoorn,  where  they  hear  thejudice. 
pleadings  of  parties  or  their  counfel,  and  examine  wit- 
neffes,  whofe  depofitions  are  taken  down  in  writing. 

Thefe  depofitions  are  fent  to  the  maywoon  or  viceroy, 
who  reprefen ts  the  king,  and  the  judges  tranfmit  their 
opinions  along  with  the  evidence,  which  the  maywoon 
either  confirms  or  rejeiffs  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  and,  in 
cafes  of  capital  conviclion,  orders  execution  or  pardons 
the  culprit.  From  his  judgment  there  lies  no  appeal, 
unlefs  the  offender  hold  a  royal  commillion  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  evidence  mud  be  tranfmitted  to  the  council  of 
date,  and  the  king  himfelf  applies  the  law  and  pro¬ 
nounces  judgment.  ^  ^ 

The  building  denominated  the  rhoom  is  alfo  the  offi-The  iho.iu. 
cial  hall  where  the  members  of  provincial  governments 
and  all  municipal  officers  are  accudomed  to  affemble 
to  tranfacl  public  bufinefs.  Every  man  of  high  rank  in 
the  Birman  empire  is  a  magillrate,  and  has  a  place  of 
this  defeription  and  name  contiguous  to  his  dwelling  ; 
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but  always  on  the  outfide  of  the  enclofure  of  his  court¬ 
yard,  and  not  furrounded  by  any  fence  or  railing,  in 
order  to  manifed  publicity,  and  (how  that  it  is  the  teat 
of  majefty  and  juftice,  to  which  all  mankind  may  have 
free  accefs.  An  imperial  mandate  to  a  governor,  or  an 
order  from  a  governor  to  a  petty  miongee  or  chief  of  a 
frnall  town  or  didridt,  is  invariably  opened  and  read 
aloud  in  this  fanftified  hall.  The  Birman  government, 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  profeffes  no  luch 
thing  as  privacy  or  concealment.  The  rhoom  is  like- 
wife  an  appendage  of  dignity,  as  it  denotes  him  to 
tvhofe  habitation  it  is  annexed  to  be  a  perion  of  rank 
and  confequence  •,  a  building  of  this  fort  was  erefted 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  front  gate  of  the  Britith  am- 
baffador’s  enclofure.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  ambaffadur  had  obtained  from  the  government  the 
cffablilhment  of  certain  regulations  relpedling  com¬ 
merce,  and  had  returned  to  the  fea  port  of  Rangoon, 
the  viceroy  of  that  ditlricl  informed  him  that  the  or¬ 
ders  for  carrying  into  effedl  the  late  regulations  would 
be  publicly  read  and  regiilered  at  the  rhoom  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  viceroy  alio  invited  him  to  fend  a 
confidential  perfon  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  ;  ad¬ 
ding,  that  the  records  were  alfo  open  to  the  public  in- 
fpedlion  ;  and  that  whoever  chofe.  might,  at  any  time, 
procure  a  copy,  by  paying  a  trifling  fee  to  the  offieers 
of  the  court.  The  rel'ult  of  this  publicity  is,  that  fo¬ 
reigners,  acquainted  with  the  charafler  of  the  people, 
do  not  hefitate  to  trull  themfelves  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  country.  At  the  didance  of  150  miles  from  the 
coaft,  including  the  windings  of  the  river,  our  embaffy 
found  a  muffulman  merchant  from  Si’ "at.  out  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  budding  a  veffel  of  four  hundred  tons  burden, 
inftead  of  building  it  at  the  fea  port  of  Rangoon.  He 
meant,  as  foon  a?  the  hull  Ihould  be  finilhed,  to  float  it 
down  the  dream.  The  inland  navigation  is  confidered 
as  dangerous  •,  but  this  merchant  chofe  to  encounter 
the  rilk  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  the  teek  timber  at  a 
cheap  rate  near  the  fpot  where  it  grows,  and  proba¬ 
bly  a'lfo  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  labour  at  a  more  mo¬ 
derate  price.  This  adventurer  furnilhes  a  proof  of  the 
confidence  that  may  be  placed  in  the  Birman  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  fecurity  that  a  dranger  has  for  his  pro- 
130  Per^- 

Military  1  he  Birman  government  is  of  a  feudal  nature  in  the 
force.  If  rifled  lenfe  of  the  word.  The  people  are  a  nation 

of  foldiers ;  every  man  in  the  kingdom  being  liable 
to  be  called  upon  military  fervice,  and  war  is  deemed 
the  mod  honourable  occupation.  The  regular  milita¬ 
ry  edabliihment  of  the  nation,  however,  as  among  our 
ancedors  in  feudal  times,  is  very  inconfiderable,  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  the  royal  guards,  and  as  many  troops  as 
are  neceffary  to  preferve  the  police  of  the  capital. 
Thefe  are  fuppoftd  to  amount,  in  all,  to  about  2000 
infantry,  and  300  cavalry,  though  it  is  faid  that  the 
cavalry  fcattered  in  Imall  detachments  through  the  dif- 
tricls  adjoining  to  the  capital,  amount  to  about  2000. 
The  infantry  are  armed  with  mulkets  and  fabres,  and 
are  not  uniformly  clothed  ;  the  cavalry  in  the  king’s 
fervice,  rue  natives  of  the  northern  province  of  Caffay, 
who  are  accounted  much  better  horfemen  than  the  Bir¬ 
mans  ;  they  feldom  ufe  any  other  weapon  than  a  fpear 
about  feven  or  eight  feet  long.  T  hey  ride  like  all 
orientals  with  (hurt  dirrups,  and  a  loofe  rein  ;  their 
drefs  is  not  unbecoming  :  it  confids  of  a  tight  coat,  with 
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Ikirts  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  ^fia. 
on  their  head  they  wear  a  turban  of  cloth  roiled  hard  — ■ ■— v—  —  < 
and  plaited,  which  forms  a  high  cone,  that  bends  back¬ 
wards  in  a  graceful  manner ;  their  horfts  are  Imall, 
but  hardy  and  aflive,  and  are  frequently  exported  to 
the  wedern  peninfula.  When  an  army  is  to  be  raifed, 
a  mandate  lllues  to  all  the  viceroys  of  provinces  and 
governors  of  diltrifls,  requiring  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  be  at  a  general  rendezvous  on  an  appointed 
day  ;  the  levy  is  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the 
province  or  ditlricl,  edimated  from  the  number  of  re- 
gidered  houfes  that  it  contains;  the  provincial  court 
determines  the  burden  which  each  houfe  is  to  bear  ; 
a  certain  number  of  houfes  furi-iifh  a  recruit  among 
them,  or  pay  30  D  tackal  in  money,  about  40I.  or  45I.  : 

The  recruit  is  lupplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and, 
it  is  believed,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  grain,  from 
the  government  ;  but  he  receives  no  pay.  The  fami- 
lies  oi  thefe  confcripts  are  carefully  retained  in  their 
dilfridfs  as  hodages  for  the  good  condudl  of  their  rela¬ 
tion.  In  cale  of  defertion  or  treachery,  the  innocent 
wife,  children,  and  parents  of  the  guilty  perfon,  are 
dragged  to  execution  without  pity ;  even  cowardice 
fubje&s  the  family  of  the  delinquent  to  capital  pu- 
nilhment,  and  this  barbarous  law  is  rigoroully  in- 
forced. 

By  far  the  mod  refpedlable  part  of  the  Birman  mi-  War-boats, 
litary  torce  is  the  edabiilhment  of  war-boats  ;  every 
town  of  note  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  rivers  is 
obliged  to  furnidi  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  one 
or  more  boats,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
place  :  thus  the  king  can  command  at  a  very  fliort  no¬ 
tice  500  of  theft  veffels  :  They  are  condrucled  out  of 
the  lolid  trunk  of  the  teek-tree,  which  is  excavated 
partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cutting  ;  the  larged  are 
from  80  to  100  feet  long,  but  the  breadth  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  eight  feet,  and  even  this  fpace  is  produced  by 
artificially  extending  the  fades  after  the  trunk  has  been 
hollowed  :  they  carry  from  50  to  60  rowers,  who  ufe 
Ihort  oars,  that  work  on  a  fpindle.  The  prow  is  folid, 
and  is  a  flat  furface,  on  which,  when  they  go  to  war, 
a  piece  of  ordnance  is  mounted  ;  a  fix,  a  nine,  or  even 
a  twelve  pounder.  The  gun-carriage  is  fecured  by  lafli- 
ings  to  drong  bolts  on  each  fide,  and  fwivels  are  fre¬ 
quently  fixed  on  the  curvature  of  the  dern.  Each 
rower  is  provided  with  a  fuord  and  a  lance,  which  are 
placed  by  his  fide  while  he  plies  the  oars.  Befides  the 
boatmen,  there  are  ulually  30  foldiers  on  board,  who 
are  armed  with  mulkets:  thus  prepared,  they  go  in 
fleets  to  meet  the  foe,  and  when  in  fight,  draw  up  in  a 
line,  prefen  ting  their  prows  to  the  enemy.  Their  at¬ 
tack  is  extremely  impetuous  ;  they  advance  with  great 
rapidity,  and  fing  a  war  fiing,  at  once  to  encourage 
their  people,  daunt  their  adverfaries,  and  regulate  the 
drokes  of  their  oars;  they  generally  endeavour  to 
grapple,  and  when  that  is  effedled,  the  aftion  becomes 
very  ftvtre,  as  thefe  people  are  endowed  with  great 
courage,  dreng’h,  and  adlivity.  In  times  of  peace 
they  are  fond  of  exercifing  in  their  boats,  and  they 
difplay  much  dexterity  in  the  management  of  them. 

The  v  dels  being  low  in  the  water,  their  grealed 
danger  is  that  of  being  run  down  by  a  larger  boat 
driking  on  their  broadfide,  a  misfortune  which  the 
deerfman  is  taught  to  dread  and  to  avoid  above  all 
other.  It  is  furprifing,  fays  the  author,  to  fee  the  fa¬ 
cility 
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Alia.  cility  with  which  they  fleer  and  elude  each  other  in 

l—- y  1  their  mock  combat*.  The  rowers  are  alfo  pradtifed  to 

row  backwards,  3nd  impel  the  veffel  with  the  flern 
foremoft  ;  this  is  the  mode  of  retreating,  by  means  of 
which  the  artillery  flil]  bears  upon  their  opponent.  The 
largefl  of  the  war  boats  do  not  draw  more  than  three 
f  feet  water. 

Revenue.  The  revenue  of  the  Birman  king  is,  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  religion,  as  ftated  in  their  facred 
books,  a  tenth  of  all  produce,  and  it  is  certain  that  one- 
tenth  is  the  amount  of  the  king’s  duty  on  all  foreign 
goods  imported  into  his  dominions.  The  revenues  ari- 
iing  from  the  cuftoms  on  imports,  and  from  internal 
produce,  is  moflly  taken  in  kind  ;  a  fmall  part  of  which 
is  converted  into  cafh  :  the  reft  is  diftributed  as  received 
in  lieu  of  falaries  to  the  various  dependants  oi  the 
court.  Princes  of  the  blood,  high  officers  of  ftate,  and 
provincial  governors,  receive  grants  of  provinces,  cities, 
villages,  and  fartns,  to  l'upport  their  dignity,  and  as 
a  remuneration  of  their  fervices  ;  the  rents  of  thefe 
alignments  they  colleft  for  their  own  benefit.  Money, 
except  on  prefling  emergency,  is  never  diflnirfed  from 
the  roval  coffers :  to  one  man  the  fees  of  an  office  are 
allotted  ;  to  another  a  ftation  where  certain  imports  are 
colledled  $  a  third  has  land  •,  each  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  his  refpedlive  employment.  By  thefe 
donations  they  are  not  only  bound  in  their  own  perlonal 
fervitude,  but  like  wile  in  that  of  all  their  dependants; 
they  are  called  Haves  of  the  king,  and,  in  turn,  their 
Haves  are  denominated  (laves  to  them  ;  the  conditions 
of  thefe  grants  include  alfo  fervices  of  war  as  well  as 
the  duties  of  office.  Thus  the  Birman  government 
exhibits  almoft  a  faithful  picture  of  Europe  in  the 
darker  ages,  when,  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  the  principles  of  feudal  dependance  were  eftablifh- 
H3  ed  by  barbarian*  from  the  north. 

The  go-  This  fyftem  of  feudal  dependance  maybe  confider- 
vernment  e£j  as  exjftjng  }n  the  Birman  government  in  its  pureft 
feudal.  ftjte.  There  are  no  hereditary  dignities  or  employ¬ 
ments  ;  all  honours  and  offices  on  the  demife  of  the 
poffeffor  revert  to  the  crown,  a  circumftance  which 
when  taken  along  with  the  obligation  to  military  fer- 
vice,  which  is  incumbent  upon  all  down  to  the  lowed 
of  the  people,  gives  to  this  government  that  appearance 
of  a  military  encampment  and  fubordination  which  the 
feudal  tenures  have  been  underftood  toexhibit,  but  from 
Ranks  in  which  they  degenerated  in  Europe,  when  dignities  and 
fociety.  authoritv  became  hereditary.  In  confequence  of  the 
feudal  principles  which  here  prevail,  the  (ubordination 
of  rank  is  maintained  and  marked  by  the  Birmans  with 
the  moft  tenacious  ftriclncfs.  In  the  manner  of  con- 
ftru&ing  houfes,  whether  temporary  or  lading,  Ariel 
attention  is  paid  to  the  form  which  irdicates  the  rank 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  nor  dare  any  fubjedl  aflume  a  mode 
of  ftrudlure  to  which  he  is  not  legally  entitled  :  the 
diftindlion  confifts  chiefly  of  the  number  of  ftages  of 
which  the  roof  is  compofed ;  even  domtftic  imple¬ 
ments,  fuch  as  the  betel-box,  water  flagon,  drinking- 
cup,  and  horfe-furniture,  all  exprefs  by  their  ffiape  and 
quality  the  precife  llation  of  the  owner  ;  nor  can  one 
perfon  intrude  upon  the  rights  of  another  under  penalty 
of  incurring  a  mod  fevrre  punilhment,  which  is  never 
remitted.  The  tfaloe,  or  chain,  is  the  badge  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  of  which  there  are  different  degrees, 
didinguilhed  by  the  number  of  flrings  or  fmall  chains 


that  compofe  the  ornament.  Thefe  firings  are  faflened  Afu. 
by  boffes  where  they  unite  :  three  of  open  chain-work  — — J 
is  the  lowed  rank  ;  three  of  neatly  twilled  wire  is  the 
next  ;  then  of  fix,  of  nine,  and  of  twelve  ;  no  fubjeCl 
is  ever  hortfiured  with  a  higher  degree  than  twelve  ; 
the  king  alone  wears  24. 

As  gold  is  underllood  to  be  the  nobled  of  metal*, 
the  king  of  the  Birmans,  who  is  the  foundation  of  rank, 
is  deflgnated  or  deferibed  by  the  appellation  of  Jl'oe 
-or  golden ;  thus,  a  particular  village  inhabited  by 
watermen  in  the  fervice  of  the  king,  is  called  Shoe-lee- 
rua ,  or  golden  boat  village ,  nor  is  the  perfon  of  the 
fovereign  ever  fpoken  of  but  in  conjunction  with  this 
precious  metal.  When  a  fubjecl  means  to  affirm  that 
the  king  has  heard  any  thing,  he  fays,  “  It  has  reached 
the  golden  ears  he  who  lias  obtained  ad  million  to 
the  royal  prefence,  has  been  at  the  golden  feet ;  the 
perfume  of  ottar  of  rofes,  a  nobleman  obferved  one 
day,  “  was  an  odour  grateful  to  the  golden  nofe.” 

Gold  among  the  Birmans  being  a  type  of  excellence, 
is  not  merely  aferibed  to  their  king,  but  on  folemn  oc- 
cafions  it  is  placed  on  his  drefs  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
prove  not  a  little  cumberfomc.  The  form  in  which  the 
ambafiadors  were  introduced  to  his  majefly,  and  the 
appearance  which  he  made,  are  thus  aelcribed  :  “  On  rntroduc- 
entering  the  gate,  we  perceived  the  royal  falcon  of  ce-  tie  o  am- 
remony  in  front  of  us,  and  the  court  affembled  in  all  '  c'°rs  to 
the  parade  of  pomp  and  decoration.  It  was  a:r  open 
hall,  fupported  by  colonnades  of  pillars,  20  in  length  c 
and  only  four  in  depth  ;  we  were  conducted  into  it  by 
a  flight  of  ffeps,  and  advancing,  took  our  places  next 
the  ipace  oppofite  to  the  throne,  which  is  always  left 
vacant,  as  being  in  full  view  of  his  majefly.  On  our 
entrance,  the  bafement  of  the  throne  was  alone  vifible, 
which  we  judged  to  be  about  five  feet  high  ;  folding 
doors  fereened  the  feat  from  our  view  :  the  throne,  call¬ 
ed  ya%apalay ,  was  richly  gilded  and  carved  ;  on  each 
fide  a  fmall  gallery,  enclofed  by  a  gilt  baluflrade,  ex¬ 
tended  a  few  feet  to  the  right  and  left,  containing  four 
umbrellas  of  date  ;  and  on  two  tables  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  were  placed  feveral  large  veflels  of  gold,  of  va¬ 
rious  forms,  and  for  different  purpofes ;  immediately 
over  the  throne  a  fplendid  piafath  or  pyramid  rofe  in 
feven  ftages  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  crowned 
by  a  tee  or  umbrella,  from  which  a  fpiral  rod  was  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  whole. 

“  We  had  been  feated  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  the  folding-doors  that  concealed  the 
feat  opened  with  a  loud  noiie,  and  difeovered  his  ma- 
jefty  afcending  a  flight  of  Heps  that  led  up  to  the 
throne  from  the  inner  apartment ;  he  advanced  but 
flowly,  and  feemed  not  to  poflefs  a  free  ufe  of  his 
limbs,  being  obliged  to  fupport  himfelf  with  his  hands 
on  the  baluftrade.  I  was  informed,  however,  that 
this  appearance  of  weaknef*  did  not  proceed  from  any 
bodily  infirmity,  but  from  the  weight  of  the  legal  ha¬ 
biliments  in  which  he  was  clad  ;  and  if  what  we  were 
told  was  true,  that  he  carried  on  his  dref>  15  vil*,  up¬ 
wards  of  50  pounds -avoirdupoi*  of  gold,  hi*  difficulty 
of  afeent  was  not  furprifing.  On  reaching  the  top,  he 
flood  for  a  minute,  as  though  to  take  breath,  and  then 
fat  down  on  an  embroidered  culhion,  with  his  legs  in¬ 
verted.  His  crown  was  a  high  conical  cap,  richly 
lludded  with  precious  ftones ;  his  finger*  were  covered 
with  rings,  and  in  his  drei*  he  bore  the  appearance  ot 
5  C  2  a 
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a  man  cafed  in  golden  armour,  whilft  a  gilded  or  pro¬ 
bably  a  golden  tving  on  each  (houlder  did  not  add 
much  lightnefs  to  his  figure.  His  looks  denoted  him 
to  be  between  50  and  60  years  old,  of  a  ftrong  make, 
in  feature  rather  beneath  the  middle  heighf,  with  hard 
features,  and  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  yet  the  e.xpref- 
lion  of  his  countenance  was  not  unpleafing,  and  leemed, 
I  thought,  to  indicate  an  intelligent  and  inquiring 
mind. 

“  On  the  firft  appearance  of  his  majefty,  all  the 
courtiers  bent  their  bodies,  and  held  their  hands  join¬ 
ed  in  an  attitude  of  fupplication.  Nothing  farther  was 
required  of  us  than  to  lean  a  little  forward,  and  to  turn 
in  our  legs  as  much  as  we  could  ;  not  any  afl  being  fo 
unpolite  or  contrary  to  etiquette  as  to  prefent  the  foies 
of  the  feet  towards  the  face  of  a  dignified  perfon.  Four 
Bramins,  dreffed  in  white  caps  and  gowns,  chanted  the 
ufual  prayer  at  the  foot  ol  the  throne  :  a  nakhaan 
then  advanced  into  the  vacant  fpace  before  the  king, 
and  recited  in  a  mufical  cadence  the  name  of  each  per- 
fun  who  was  to  be.  introduced  on  that  day,  and  of 
whofe  prefent,  in  the  character  of  a  fuppliant,  he  en¬ 
treated  his  majefty’s  acceptance.  My  offering  con- 
fifted  of  two  pieces  of  Benares  gold  brocade  5  DoClor 
Buchanan  and  Mr  Wood,  each  prefented  one.  When 
our  names  were  mentioned,  we  were  feparately  defired 
to  take  a  few  grains  of  rice  in  our  hands,  and,  joining 
them,  to  bow  to  the  king  as  low  as  we  conveniently 
could  j  with  which  we  immediately  complied.  When 
this  ceremony  was  finiflied,  the  king  uttered  a  few  in- 
diftinCt  words,  to  convey,  as  I  was  informed,  an  or¬ 
der  for  inverting  fome  perfons  prefent  with  the  in- 
lignia  of  a  certain  degree  of  nobility  ;  the  imperial 
mandate  was  inftantly  proclaimed  aloud  by  heralds 
in  the  court.  His  majefty  remained  only  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  longer,  and  during  that  time  looked  at  us  at¬ 
tentively,  but  did  not  honour  us  with  any  verbal  no¬ 
tice,  or  fpeck  at  all,  except  to  give  the  order  before 
mentioned.  When  he  rofe  to  depart,  he  manifefted 
the  fame  figns  of  infirmity  as  on  his  entrance  ;  after  he 
had  withdrawn,  the  folding  doors  were  clofed,  and  the 
court  broke  up.” 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  among  the  Birmans  the 
royal  family  is  held  of  fo  much  importance,  that  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  throne,  every  prince  muft  be  defcended 
from  royal  parentage  by  both  father  and  mother  ;  for 
this  reafon  incefluous  marriages  are  permitted  to 
their  princes,  but  to  nobody  elfe  ;  the  king  may  in¬ 
deed  marry  a  ftcond  wife  of  inferior  rank  while  his 
firft  is  alive,  but  (he  is  accounted  merely  a  concubine, 
and  her  children  are  illegitimate,  and  cannot  inherit 
the  throne. 

1  he  books  of  the  Birmans  are  generally  formed  of 
the  palmetto  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved 
with  a  ftylus.  Books  are  fometimes  compofed,  how¬ 
ever,  of  thin  ftrips  of  bamboo  delicately  plaited,  and 
varniftied  over  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  fmooth 
hard  Surface  upon  a  leaf  of  any  dimenfion.  This  fur- 
face  is  afterwards  .gilded,  and  the  letters  traced  upon 
it  in  black  and  (Tuning  japan.  The  margin  is  illumined 
by  wreaths  and  figures  of  gold.  The  Birmans  write 
fro left  to  right,  and  though  they  leave  no  diftinguifh- 
ing  fpace  between  their  words,  they  mark  the  paufes 
of  a  fentence  and  the  full  flops.  JL  heir  letters  are 
didinct,  and  their  manufenpts  are  in  general  very 
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beautiful.  Their  language  contains  33  fimple  founds, 
and  their  alphabet  confifts  of  an  equal  number  of  di- 
ftinCt  characters,  exclufive  of  various  marks  and  con¬ 
tractions,  which  are  explained  in  their  fpelling-book. 

Their  common  charafttrs  confift  of  circles,  and  feg- 
ments  of  circles,  varioufly  difpofed  and  combined.  The 
Birmans  are  extremely  fond  both  of  poetry  and  mufic  : 
their  poetry,  when  repeated  by  a  well-educated  perfon,  Poewy 
is  extremely  melodious  5  it  is  fometimes  in  fucceflive, 
and  fometimes  in  alternate  rhymes:  they  have  epic  as 
well  as  religious  poems  of  high  celebrity,  and  they  are 
fond  of  reciting  in  heroic  numbers,  the  exploits  of  their 
kings  and  generals.  It  is  faid,  that  the  prowefs  of  the 
great  Alompta,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  is  record¬ 
ed  in  verfes  not  unworthy  of  his  courage  and  his  for¬ 
tune.  The  members  of  the  Britifh  embaffy  were  in¬ 
vited  by  the  maywoon  or  viceroy  of  Pegu  to  one  of 
their  dramatic  reprefentations,  which  they  applaud  not 
a  little.  “  The  theatre  was  the  open  court,  fplendid- 
ly  illuminated  by  lamps  and  torches ;  the  maywoon 
and  his  lady  fat  in  a  projecting  balcony  of  his  houfe  ; 
we  occupied  feats  below  him,  raifed  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  carpets-,  a  ciowd  of 
fpeclators  were  feated  in  a  circle  round  the  ftage.  The 
performance  began  immediately  on  our  arrival,  and  far 
excelled  any  Indian  drama  that  I  had  ever  feen.  The 
dialogue  was  fpirited  without  rant,  and  the  action  ani 


mated  without  bein? 


extravagant  ; 


the  dreffes  of  the 


principal  performers  were  fhowy  and  becoming.  I  was 
told  that  the  bed  aCtors  were  natives  of  Siam,  a  nation, 
which  though  unable  to  contend  with  the  Birmans  ar.d 
Peguers  in  war,  have  cultivated  with  more-fucccfs  the 
refined  arts  of  peace.  By  way  of  interlude  between 
the  a&s,  a  clownifli  buffoon  entertained  the  audience 
with  a  recital  of  different  paffages  ;  and  by  grimace 
and  frequent  alterations  of  tone  and  countenance,  ex¬ 
torted  loud  peals  of  laughter  from  the  fpeOators.  The 
Birmans  feem  to  delight  in  mimickry,  and  are  very  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  praflice,  pofteffing  uncommon  verfatility  of 
countenance.  An  eminent  practitioner  of  this  art,  amu- 
fed  us  with  a  fpecimen  of  his  (kill,  at  our  own  houfe, 
and,  to  our  no  (mail  aftoniftunent,  exhibited  a  mafterly 
difplay  of  the  paffiuns  in  pantomimic  looks  and  geftures; 
the  tranfitions  he  made  from  pain  to  pleafure,  from  joy 
to  defpair,  from  rage  to  mildnefs,  from  laughter  to 
tears  ;  his  ex  predion  of  terror,  and,  above  all,  his  look 
of  idiotifm,  were  performances  of  firft-rate  merit  in  their 
line  ;  and  we  agreed  in  opinion,  that  had  his  fates  de¬ 
creed  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  his 
genius  would  have  rivalled  that  of  any  modern  come¬ 
dian  of  the  Englilh  ftage. 

“  1  he  plot  of  the  drama  performed  this  evening,  I 
underftood,  was  taken  from  the  facred  text  of  the 
Ramayen  of  Ealmiec  (called  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
Valmiec )  a  work  of  high  authority  among  the  Hindoos. 
It  reprefented  the  battles  of  the  holy  Ram,  and  the 
impious  Rahwaan,  chief  of  the  Rakufs  or  demon?,  to 
revenge  the  rape  of  SeCla,  the  wife  of  Ram,  who  was 
forcibly  carried  away  by  Rahwaan,  and  bound  under 
the  fpells  of  enchantment.  Vicifiitudes  of  fortune  took 
place  during  the  performance  that  Teemed  highly  in- 
terefting  to  the  audience.  Ram  was  at  length  wounded 
by  a  poifoned  arrow  -,  the  fages  (killed  in  medicine  con- 
fulted  on  his  cure;  they  difeovered,  that  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  Indragurry  grew  a  certain  tree  that  produced  a 
1  gum* 
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gum,  which  was  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  the  dele¬ 
terious  effects  of  poilon  ;  but  the  diflancc  was  io  great 
that  none  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  journey.  At 
length  Hunymaan,  leader  of  the  army  of  apes,  offered 
to  go  in  quell  of  it.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place,  be¬ 
ing  uncertain  which  was  the  tree,  he  took  up  half  t he 
mountain  and  tranfported  it  with  eafe  :  thus  W'as  the 
cure  of  Ram  happily  effected,  the  enchantment  was  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  piece  ended  with  a  dance  and  fongs  of  tri¬ 
umph.” 

When  at  the  capital,  Ummerapoora,  our  author  ae- 
feribes  his  vifit  to  the  royal  library  in  the  following 
terms  :  “  Having  finifhed  our  introduftory  vifits  to  the 
different  members  of  the  royal  family,  we  had  now 
Itifure  to  gratify  our  curiofity  by  viewing  whatever  the 
capital  contained  that  was  molt  deferving  the  notice  of 
(Dangers.  The  day  not  being  far  advanced,  we  walk¬ 
ed  from  the  palace  of  Pagahm  to  fee  the  pedigaut  tiek, 
or  royal  library  :  it  is  fituated  at  the  north-weft  angle 
of  the  fort,  in  the  centre  of  a  court  paved  with  broad 
Hags,  and  clofe  to  a  very  handfome  kioum  or  mona- 
ftery.  Before  we  entered  the  library  we  afeended  the 
kioum,  and  found  the  infide  correfoond  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  ;  the  building  was  fpacious  and  richly 
gilded  ;  the  pillars,  the  ceiling,  and  the  pannels,  were 
entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf  j  and  the  image  of 
Gaudma  (hone  with  a  brilliant  luftre  ;  a  baluftrade  of 
wood,  minutely  and  beautifully  carved,  protect'd  the 
image  from  intruders.  On  the  pannels  of  the  walls 
were  reprefented  figures  of  inferior  agents  of  the  divi¬ 
nity,  and  of  proftrate  rhahaans  in  the  a<5t  of  devotion  ; 
thefe  were  all  (liaped  in  fret  work  in  the  wood,  and 
were  of  no  contemptible  workmanftiip  :  a  well  wrought 
foliage  of  the  fame  bordered  the  pannels.  The  image 
of  Gaudma  in  this  kioum,  was  large,  and  made  of  mar¬ 
ble  ;  it  was  feated  on  a  broad  pedeftal  entirely  gilded  ; 
in  front  of  which,  within  the  baluftrade,  flood  a  hand¬ 
fome  girandole  of  cut  glafs  of  European  manufadture  : 
near  the  image  was  a  gilded  couch,  which  we  were 
informed  wras  the  cuflomary  bed  of  the  principal  rha- 
haan,  or  head  of  all  the  Birman  priefthood,  when  he 
chofe  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  fort,  which  rarely  hap¬ 
pened.  It  was  fplendidly  gilt  ;  the  bottom,  however, 
was  only  a  bare  board  ;  pillars  were  not  wanting,  for 
there  were  two,  but  they  were  made  of  wood.  A  mat 
fpread  on  the  floor  is  the  higheft  luxury  of  repofe  in 
which  the  rhahaans  indulge. 

“  From  the  kioum  we  proceeded  to  vifit  the  adjacent 
library  ;  it  is  a  large  brick  building  raifed  on  a  terrace, 
and  covered  by  a  roof  of  a  very  compound  ftrudture. 
It  con  fids  of  one  fquare  room,  with  an  enclofed  veranda, 
or  gallery,  furrounding  it  :  this  room  was  locked,  and 
as  we  had  not  brought  a  fpecial  order  for  feeing  it,  the 
perfon  who  had  the  care  of  t lie  library  laid,  that  lie  was 
not  at  liberty  to  open  the  doors  ;  but  affured  us,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  infide  different  from  what  we 
might  fee  in  the  veranda,  where  a  number  of  large 
chefls,  curioufly  ornamented  with  gilding  and  japan, 
were  ranged  in  regular  order  againfl  the  wall  ;  I  count¬ 
ed  50,  but  there  were  many  more,  probably  not  lefs 
than  IOO.  The  books  were  regularly  claffed,  and  the 
contents  of  each  cheft  were  written  in  gold  letters  on 
the  lid.  The  librarian  opened  two,  and  (hewed  me 
fome  very  beautiful  writing  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory, 
the  margins  of  which  were  ornamented  with  flowers  of 


gold  neatly  executed.  I  faw  aifo  fume  books  written  Ada. 
in  the  ancient  Pali,  the  religious  text.  Every  thing 
feemed  to  be  arranged  with  perfect  regularity,  and  I 
was  informed,  that  there  were  books  upon  divers  fub- 
jedts  ;  more  on  divinity  than  any  other  ;  but  biftory, 
mufic,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance,  had  their  fe- 
parate  treatifes.  The  volumes  were  difpofed  under 
diftindt  heads,  regularly  numbered  ;  and  if  all  the  other 
chefls  were  as  well  filled  as  tbofe  that  were  fubmitted 
to  our  infpedtion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  Birman 
majefty  may  poffefs  a  more  numerous  library  than  any 
potentate  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  borders 
of  China.” 

Books  were  afterwards  brought  for  fale  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  embaffy,  but  always  clandeftinely  j  -and  an 
exorbitant  price  was  demanded,  under  pretence  that  if 
any  perfon  were  difeovered  to  have  fold  books  to  a 
foreigner  without  permiflion,  he  would  be  liable  to  a 
fevere  penalty.  A  man  was  adtually  imprifoned  for  an 
offence  of  this  nature,  upon  which  Captain  Symes  fent 
a  meffage  to  the  chief  woongee  or  prime  minifter,  ap- 
prifing  him  of  the  cireumfiance,  and  defiring  to  know 
whether  it  was  illegal  to  fell  books  to  himfelf  or  his 
fuit  ;  adding,  that  if  their  law  prohibited  it,  he  would 
rejedt  fuch  as  in  future  might  be  brought,  and  diredt 
every  perfon  under  his  authority  to  do  the  fame.  The 
woongee  returned  a  civil  meffage,  and  the  man  was  fet 
at  liberty.  His  majefty  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  affair,  fummoned  on  the  following  day,  the  princi¬ 
pal  rhahaans  to  attend  his  council,  and  fubmitted  to 
them,  whether  or  not  it  wras  confident  with  Birman 
tenets,  to  grant  books  that  treated  of  their  hiftory  and 
laws  to  foreigners  ?  The  conclave,  after  folemn  delibe¬ 
ration,  determined  in  the  affirmative,  and  added,  that  it 
was  not  only  admiflible,  but  laudable,  for  the  diffemina- 
tion  of  knowledge.  His  majefty  was  thereupon  pleafed 
to  order  a  handfome  copy  of  the  Razawayn,  or  hiftory 
of  their  kings,  and  of  the  Dhermalath,  or  code  of  laws, 
to  be  delivered  to  Captain  Symes  from  the  royal  library; 
each  wras  contained  in  one  large  volume,  written  in  a 
beautiful  manner,  and  handfomcly  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  gilding.  .  1  8 

Mufic  is  a  fcicnce  that  is  held  in  no  fmall  degree  ofj\iuf]c. 
eftimation  throughout  the  Birman  empire,  and  is  very 
generally  cultivated  ;  there  is  fcarcely  even  a  boatman 
w  ho  does  not  poffefs  an  inftrument  of 'fume  fort  ;  they 
who  can  procure  no  better  have  at  lead  w  hat  is  called 
a  Jew's  harp,  with  which  they  delight  to  beguile  half 
an  hour  of  a  cool  evening,  after  a  day  fpent  in  fevere 
labour  under  a  burning  fun.  Some  of  the  profeflional 
muficians  difplay  confiderable  (kill  and  execution  ;  and 
the  fofter  airs  are  pltafing  even  to  an  ear  unaccuftomed 
to  the  melodies  of  the  country.  The  principal  inftru- 
ments  are  a  foum  or  harp,  made  of  light  wood  hollow¬ 
ed  and  varnilhed,  in  (hape  fome  what  refembling  a  canoe 
with  a  deck  ;  at  the  extremity,  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
is  neatly  faftened,  which  tapers  to  the  end,  and  rifing 
curves  over  the  body  of  the  harp  ;  from  this  curvature 
the  ftrings,  ufiually  made  of  wire,  are  extended  to  a 
bridge  on  the  belly  of  the  inftrument ;  there  are  two 
founding  holes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bridge.  The 
fize  of  the  foum  varies  from  two  to  five  feet  in  length. 

1  he  turr  refembles  our  violin.  It  has  only  three 
firings,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow.  The  pullaway 
is  a  common  flagelet.  The  kyezoup  is  a  colledlion  «if 

about  ■. 
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A.Ga.  about  18  cymbals,  fufpended  in  a  bamboo  frame  :  thele 

*- - y—*"1  cymbals,  varying  in  lize,  produce  modulated  grada¬ 

tions  of  founds.  The  patola,  or  guitar  of  the  Birmans, 
is  faid  to  be  a  curious  inilrument :  it  is  the  exact  form, 
in  miniature,  of  a  crucodile ;  the  body  of  which  is  nol- 
low,  with  founding  holes  in  the  back  ■,  three  firings  of 
wire  extend  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  tail,  to  which 
they  are  fattened.  It  is  played  on  by  the  fingers,  and 
is  generally  ufeb  to  accompany  the  voice.  The  bondaw 
is  acolleftion  of  drums,  oblong  in  form,  and  varying  in 
fize,  which  are  fufpended  perpendicularly  in  a  wooden 
frame  by  leather  thongs.  The  whole  machine  is  about 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  high.  1  he  perform¬ 
er  (lands  in  the  centre,  and  beats  on  the  drums  with  a 
fmall  (tick.  This  initrument  is  always  introduced  when 
there  is  a  full  band,  and  is  much  ufed  in  proceffions,  of 
which  the  Birmans  are  very  fond,  being  carried  by  two 
men,  while  the  performer  Ihuffles  along  in  the  infide, 
playing  as  he  goes.  The  heem  is  the  pipe  of  Pan, 
formed  of  reeds  neatly  joined  together,  and  founded  by 
a  common  mouth-piece.  It  produces  a  very  plaintive 
i39  .  melody. 

Time.  The  Birmans  divide  their  year  into  T2  months, 

which,  Itrictly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  called  fijnodical ’, 
although  they  comprehend  the  fame  number  of  days. 
A  revolution  of  the  moon,  in  palling  from  one  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fun  to  another,  is  performed  in  29 
days  12  hours  and  44  minutes:  but  the  Birman  luna¬ 
tions  confilt  of  29  and  30  days  alternately,  which 
caufes  a  difference  between  the  Newtonian  and  Birman 
lunar  account  of  8  hours  and  48  minutes.  The  Birman 


months  are  as  follows : 

Days. 

Tagoo  contains 

29 

Kayoung 

3° 

Nay  Young 

29 

Wazoo 

3° 

Wagoung 

29 

Toozelien 

3° 

Tandaing  Guite 

29 

Tazoung  Moar.g 

3° 

Gnadoh 

29 

Peeazoo 

3° 

Taboodiray 

29 

Taboung 

3° 

354 

In  order  to  complete  a  folar  revolution,  they  interca¬ 
late  in  every  third  year  a  month  of  30  days,  which  is 
called  Toodea  Wazoo  j  in  this  third  year  the  months  of 
Tagoo  and  Nay  Young  have  each  30  days  inftead  of 
29  ;  they  likewife  fupprefs  or  pafs  over  a  day,  which,  if 
reckoned,  would  either  be  the  31ft  Taboung,  or  the  1  ft 
of  Tagoo  •,  by  thefe  means  the  number  of  days  in  three 
folar'years  is  thus  computed  : 

Days. 

Three  lunar  years  of  354  days  each,  1062 

Intercalary  month  in  the  third  year,  00 

Two  intercalary  days  in  Tagoo  and  Nay  Young,  2 

Suppreffed  or  paffed  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1 


1095 

This  computation  correfponds  in  the  number  of  days 
with  three  years ;  every  fourth  year,  however,  will  oc- 


cafion  the  difference  of  a  day,  on  account  of  our  bifiex-  Afia. 
tile  or  leap  year  ;  of  this  the  Birmans  are  fully  fenfible,  u— y— 
as  well  as  of  many  other  defefts  in  their  manner  of  rec¬ 
koning  ;  to  remedy  the  confufion  likely  to  enlue  from 
fuch  erroneous  calculations,  their  ftyle  or  mode  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  altered  by  arbitrary  authority. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Birman  month  is  fubdi- 
vided  is  fomewhat  peculiar  ;  inftead  of  reckoning  the 
days  progreffively  from  the  commencement  to  the 
clofe  of  the  month,  they  divide  it  into  two  parts,  and 
number  the  days  of  the  inereafing  and  of  the  waning 
moon  feparately.  Each  moon  or  month  is  alfo  divided 
into  weeks  of  feven  days  each,  and  Sunday,  as  with  us, 
is  the  firlt  day  of  the  Birman  week.  The  eighth  day  of 
the  inereafing  moon,  the  fifteenth  or  full  moon,  and  the 
eighth  of  the  dtcreafing  moon,  are  obferved  as  facred 
feftivals.  On  thefe  holidays  no  bufineis  is  tranfadted 
in  the  rboom  ;  mercantile  dealings  are  fufpended  ; 
handicraft  occupations  are  forbidden,  and  the  itridlly 
pious  take  no  iulten-ance  between  the  riling  and  the 
letting  fun.  This  lad  inllance  of  felt  denial,  however, 
is  uncommon,  except  in  the  metropolis,  where  it  is 
fubmilted  to  by  ambitious  perfon^  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
tain  favour  with  the  king,  who  is  underltoud  to  be  a 
great  favourer  of  the  aulterities  of  the  Birman  reli¬ 
gion.  Minute  portions  of  time  are  divided  as  follows : 

“  The  fpace  in  which  the  finger  can  be  raifed  and  de- 
prefl'ed  is  called  charazi ;  ten  charazi  make  one  piaan  ; 
fix  piaan  one  bezana,  about  a  minute.  The  day,  of 
24  hours  commencing  at  noon,  is  divided  into  eight 
portions  or  yettee,  of  three  hours  each.  1  hefe  divi- 
fions  of  time  are  afeertained  by  a  machine  relembling 
the  hour-glafs,  and  fometinies  by  a  perforated  pan 
placed  in  a  tub  of  water;  they  are  announced  by  a 
ltroke  on  an  oblong  drum,  which  is  always  kept  near 
the  dwelling  of  the  chief  magillrate  of  the  city,  town, 
or  village  ;  it  is  commonly  railed  on  a  high  bam¬ 
boo  ltage,  with  a  roof  of  mats  to  protedt  it  from  the 
weather. 

The  edifice  at  the  royal  palace  for  the  reception 
of  this  inlhument  is  of  mafonry,and  sery  lofty,  u hence 
the  found  is  faid  to  be  diUinctly  conveyed  to  the  re- 
motell  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  Birmans,  like  the  Chinefe,  have  no  coin.  Sil-  Money! 
ver  in  bullion,  and  lead,  are  the  current  moneys  of  the 
country  ;  weight  and  purity  are  of  courfe  the  llandard 
of  value,  and  in  the.  afeertainment  of  both  the  natives 
are  exceedingly  fcrupulous  and  expert.  What  foreigners 
call  a  tacka /,  properly  kiat,  is  the  molt  general  piece 
of  filver  in  circulation  ;  it  weighs  jodwts  io^-gr. ;  its 
fubdivifions  are,  the  tubbee,  two  of  which  make  one 
moo ;  two  moo,  one  pnath  ;  four  math,  one  tackal ;  and 
one  hundred  tackal  compofe  one  vifs.  Money  fcales 
and  weights  are  all  fabricated  at  the  capital,  where 
they  are  (tamped,  and  afterwards  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  empire  ;  the  ufe  of  any  other  is  prohibited. 

The  bankers,  called  by  foreigners pynions,  are  likewife 
workers  in  filver  and  affayers  of  metal.  This  is  a  clafs 
of  people  very  numerous,  and  indifpenfably  necefl'iry, 
as  no  llranger  can  undertake  either  to  pay  or  receive 
money  without  having  it  firlt  examined.  Every  mer¬ 
chant  has  a  banker  of  this  defeription,  with  whom  he 
lodges  all  his  cafh,  and  who,  for  receiving  and  paying, 
gets  an  eltablilhed  commiffion  of  one  per  cent.;  in 
confideration  of  which  he  is  refponfible  for  the  quality 
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of  tvhat  goes  through  his  hands  ;  and  in  no  inftance 
has  it  been  known  that  breach  of  trull  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  one  of  thefe  bankers.  The  quantity  of  alloy 
varies  in  the  filver  current  in  different  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  •,  at  Rangoon  it  is  adulterated  twenty-five  per 
cent ;  at  Ummerapnora,  fine,  or  what  is  called  Jfouvered 
Jifaer,  is  molt  common  ;  in  this  latter  all  royal  dues 
are  paid.  Any  perfon  may  have  his  filver  either  pu¬ 
rified  or  depreciated  to  whatever  dandard  he  choofes  ; 
the  neared  (ilverfmith  will  be  glad  to  perform  the  work, 
free  from  charge  for  his  labour,  as  the  bringer,  by  the 
operation,  mult  lofe  a  trifle,  which  the  artiit  gains  ;  the 
fmall  quantity  of  metal  that  adheres  to  the  crucible  is 
his  profit. 

The  Birman  meafures  of  length  are  a  paid  gaut  or 
inch,  1 8  of  which  cotnpofe  the  jaim  or  cubit;  the 
faundgaling  or  roval  cubit,  equal  to  22  inches  ;  the 
dad  or  bamboo,  which  confids  of  7  royal  cubits  ; 
1000  dha  make  one  Birman  league  or  dain,  nearly 
equal  to  two  Britilli  miles  and  two  furlongs  ;  the 
league  is  alfo  fubdivided  into  tenths.  The  Birmans 
keep  their  accounts  in  decimals,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinefe. 

The  Birmans  li3ve  hitherto  carried  few  of  the  arts 
to  very  great  perfection.  The  art  of  agriculture,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  others,  feems  in  a  very  iinper 
fe£l  llate  ;  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to  arife  fo 
much  from  want  of  fkill  in  the  people  as  from  their 
prefent  fituation,  which  renders  great  exertions  to  pro¬ 
cure  fublillence  hv  no  means  neceflarv.  The  foil  is 
extremelv  fertile,  while  the  population  is  very  fcan- 
ty  ;  the  Birmans,  therefore,  are  fomewhat  in  the  date 
of  colonilts  upon  a  new  territorv  ;  land  is  abundant 
and  cheap,  while  labour  is  obtained  with  difficulty  ; 
hence  they  cultivate  only  the  tnoft  fertile  foots,  and 
thefe  in  an  indifFerent  manner,  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  to  nature,  which  has  been  very  bountiful 
to  them.  They  are  not,  however,  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with  fome  ufeful  pradfices  ;  they  everywhere 
burn  the  rank  grafs,  once  a  year,  to  improve  the 
palfure.  In  fome  quarters  of  the  country  neat  farms 
are  to  be  feen,  with  lands  well  fenced  and  divided  into 
enclofures  to  receive  the  cattle,  of  which  there  are 
great  abundance  ;  the  fields  are  divided  by  thorn 
hedges;  the  low  grounds  are  prepared  for  rice,  and  the 
higher  lands  are  planted  with  leguminous  flirubs,  or  left 
for  pa  flu  re. 

The  Birmans  are  at  prefent  endeavouring  with  great 
fpirit  to  improve  their  maritime  architedlure.  Forme  rly 
they  uied  only  fmall  veflels,  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
boats  ;  but  having  obtained  farther  information  from 
their  communication  with  Europeans,  they  are  now 
launching  veff  Is  of  eonfiderable  magnitude.  When 
the  Britilh  embaffv  were  at  Rangoon,  they  faw  feveral 
fhips,  upon  the  (locks  from  6'0  to  1000  tons  bur¬ 
den  ;  one  belonging  to  the  mavwoon  of  Pegu,  about 
900  tons,  was  confidered,  by  profeflional  men,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  excellent  workmanfliip  ;  it  was  entirely  form¬ 
ed  bv  Birman  carpenters  upon  a  French  model,  as  are 
mod  of  their  large  veflels,  the  Birmans  having  received 
their  firft  rudiment';  of  the  art  from  that  nation  :  three 
or  four  veflels  of  burden  were  likew.ife  in  a  fia’e  of 
forwardnels  belonging  to  Englith  adventurers.  Bir¬ 
man  fhipwrights  appear  to  finili  their  wotk  well  ;  they 
are  athletic  men,  and  poffefs,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
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that  vigour  which  diftinguiflies  Euroneans,  and  gives  Afia. 

them  prv  eminence  over  the  enerva  ed  natives  ot  Hin-  - - 

doo'tan.  144 

Upon  the  fea  coafl  they  manufacture  great  quan-  Salt, 
titios  of  fait,  from  which  the  government  deiive:,  a  MS 
eonfiderable  revenue.  Cloths  of  different  kind-  are 
manufactured  by  the  women  in  all  parts  of  the  empne  ; 
and  even  in  the  royal  palace  they  carry  on  domeflic 
manufactures.  On  a  vi.it  to  the  mother  of  the  queen, 
the  ambailador  faw,  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  her  pa¬ 
lace,  ihret  or  four  looms  at  weak.  At  Pegu  the  wo¬ 
men  weave  for  their  own  and  their  hufbands  ufe  filk 
and  cotton  cloth  :  the  thread  is  well  fpun  ;  the  texture 
of  the  web  is  clofe  and  lfrong,  and  i-  rnoltly  chequer¬ 
ed  like  Scotch  tartan.  At  a  town  in  the  interior, 
called  Paiang  yng,  lituated  on  the  river  Irrawaddy, 
large  quantities  of  fiiken  cloth,  and  of  filk  and  cotton 
mixed,  are  manutadtured.  The  filk  ot  which  thefe 
goods  are  made  comes  from  Yunan,  the  fuuth-weft 
province  of  China,  in  a  raw  Rate ;  the  coluurs  are 
bright  and  beautiful ;  the  texture  is  clofe,  and  the  cloth 
is  faid  to  wear  much  longer  than  any  Chinefe  or  In-  I4g 
dian  manufacture.  At  a  town  called  Summei-kioum  is  Saltpetre 
the  greatest  manul.idtory  of  faltpetre  and  gunpowder  and  gun- 
in  the  kingdom.  From  a  prejudice  not  unufual  in  theP°''aer' 
infancy  of  commerce,  neither  faltpetre  nor  gunpowder 
is  fullered  to  be  exported  upon  any  plea.  At  the  fub- 
urbs  of  a  town  called  Pugahm ,  the  members  of  the 
embafl’y  found  the  inhabitants  employed  in  p  re  fling  t^7 
oil  from  the  f  fumum  feed  ;  the  grain  is  put  into  a  oil  mills, 
deep  wooden  trough,  in  which  it  is  preffed  by  an  up¬ 
right  timber  fixed  in  a  frame  ;  the  force  i-,  increafed 
by  a  long  lever,  on  the  extremity  of  which  a  man  fits 
and  guides  a  bullock  that  moves  in  a  circle,  thus  turn¬ 
ing  and  prefling  the  feed  at  the  fame  lime  ;  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  Ample,  and  anlwered  the  purpofe  effectually. 

There  were  not  lefs  than  20b  of  thefe  mills  within  a 
narrow  compafs.  From  the  circumftances  of  the  cattle 
being  in  good  order,  we  concluded,  that  they  were  fed 
on  the  feed  after  the  oil  was  extra&ed.  The  land  about 
Pagahra  fcarcely  yields  fufficient  vegetation  to  nouriih 
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Our  readers  will  readily  believe,  that  ive  perufed  Glafs. 
with  much  plcafure  the  following  paffage  in  Captain 
Symes’s  Account  of  his  E.nbaffy  :  “  Among  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  foreign  trade  which  had  found  their  way  into 
the  Birman  country,  nothing  was  held  in  higher  efti- 
mation  than  the  European  glafs-ware,  imported  into 
Rangoon  from  the  Britifh  feltlements  in  India.  The 
art  ot  vitrification  has  long  been  known  and  prafliled 
in  moll  countries  of  the  eaft  ;  but  nowhere  gan  they 
make  a  pure  tranfparent  fubftance,  like  that  which  is 
brought  from  Europe.  The.  Birman  monarch,  who  is 
a  great  admirer  of  the  manufacture,  was  particularly 
delirous  to  introduce  it  into  his  own  dominions;  and 
fuppofing  that  every  Englifhman  mult  be  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  making  whatever  comes  from  his  own 
country,  he  fent  a  rotflage  to  requeft  that  I  would 
furnifh  his  artificers  with  fucb  inltructions  as  might  en¬ 
able  them  to  fabricate  glafs  of  a  quality  equal  to  what 
was  made  in  England.  Unluckily  none  of  us  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  Ikilled  in  the  myltery  of  a  glafs-houfe;  all, 
therefore,  that  we  could  do,  was  to  explain  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  art,  which  Dr  Buchanan  obligingly  under¬ 
took  ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  them  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment, 


goats. 
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Alia.  ment,  and  guide  them  in  tile  practice,  I  lent  them  the 
v™ —  Encyclopedia  Britanmca ,  and  pointed  out  the  article 
where  the  procefs  is  fully  explained.  Baba  Sheen,  the  fe- 
eond  in  authority  at  the  port  of  Rangoon,  and  the  Arme¬ 
nian  interpreter,  tranflated  it  into  the  Birman  tongue.” 

As  the  Birmans  poffels  within  their  country  the  whole 
materials  from  which  the  beft  kinds  of  glafs  are  prepa¬ 
red,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  this  aCtive  peo¬ 
ple  would  fpeedily  be  enabled  to  reduce  to  praCtice  the 
leiTun  they  obtained  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  ; 
and  thus  the  proprietors  and  conductors  ot  the  Encycjo- 
ntedia  Britannica  have  the  fatisfaCtion  to  know,  that  the 
former  edition  of  their  work  has  contributed  to  diffufe, 
in  the  molt  dillant  regions  of  the  globe,  a  knowledge  of 
thofe  arts  which  add  convenience  and  elegance  to  civili¬ 
zed  life.  The  utility  of  their  undertaking  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  their  own  forefight,  as  they  have,  in  this 
inltance  at  leafit,  laboured  for  the  initruCtion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  a  prince  and  of  a  people,  whofe  very  name 
and  exiltence  Were  unknown  to  them  when  their  labours 
commenced.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nations  of  the 
eaft,  had  they  derived  from  their  intercourfe  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans  no  other  fruits  than  the  extenfionof  fcience,  and 
the  enlargement  of  their  powers,  by  an  acquaintance 
with  that  command  over  the  different  objeCts  of  nature, 
which  human  ingenuity  has  attained  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world. 
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One  manufadlure  on  which  the  Birmans  beftow  much 
attention,  muff  not  pafs  unnoticed.  It  is  carried  on  at 
a  village  called  Kyeock  Zeit,  and  confifts  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  idols  of  marble.  Our  author  faw  30  or  40 
large  yards  crowded  with  ffatuaries  at  work,  on  ima¬ 
ges  of  various  fizes,  but  all  of  the  fame  perfonage, 
Gaudma,  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  pedeflal.  The  quar¬ 
ries  whence  the  materials  are  obtained,  are  only  a  few 
miles  dilfant.  The  marble  is  brought  to  the  village 
in  blocks  ;  and  after  being  fafhioned,  the  blocks  are 
publicly  fold  to  pious  people.  The  larged  little  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  human  fize,  and  the  price  was  faid  to  be 
iod  tackals,  that  is,  12k  or  13I.  :  but  fome  diminutive 
Gaudmas  were  to  be  difpofed  of  as  low  as  two  or  three 
tackals.  The  workmen  were  civil  and  communicative. 
Their  tools  were  a  chifel  and  a  mallet,  and  they 
fmooth  the  image  with  freeftone  and  water.  Many 
of  the  idols  were  beautifully  polifhed,  which  is  faid  to 
be  accomplifhed  by  rubbing  the  marble  with  three 
different  forts  of  ftone  ;  the  firff  rough,  the  fecond  finer, 
and  the  third,  fuch  as  hones  are  made  of.  The  work¬ 
men  afterwards  ufe  the  palms  of  their  hands.  This  laif 
operation  gives  it  a  tranfparent  clearnefs,  far  furpafling 
the  brighteft  polifh  that  European  marble  ever  exhibits. 
Such  images  as  are  defigned  for  gilding,  are  not  finiihed 
fo  highly  ;  but  none  of  the  idols  are  allowed  to  be  fold 
to  anv,  except  native  Birmans. 

An  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  between  Ummerapoo- 
ra  the  capital  of  the  Birman  dominions,  and  Yunan  in 
China.  The  principal  export  from  the  Birman  territory 
is  cotton,  of  which  it  is  faid  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of 
a  brown  colour,  of  which  nankeens  are  made,  the  other 
wnlte,  like  the  cotton  of  India.  Ehis  commodity  is 
tranfported  up  the  Irrawaddy  in  large  boats,  as  far  as  a 
place  palled  Bamoo;  where  it  is  bartered  at  the  com¬ 
mon  market  with  Chinefe  merchants,  who  convey  it 
partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  into  the  Chinefe 
dominions.  Amber,  ivory,  precious  Rones,  betel  nut, 


and  the  edible  nefts  brought  from  the  eaflern  Archipela-  Afis 
go,  are  alio  articles  of  commerce.  In  return,  the  Bir-  — — y— « 
mans  procure  raw  and  wrought  fiiks,  gold  leaf,  pre- 
ferves,  paper,  and  fome  utenfils  of  hardware.  A  great 
inland  commerce  is  alfo  carried  on  between  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  empire,  which  is 
greatly  afiifted  by  the  noble  river  Irrawaddy,  that  wa¬ 
ters  the  country.  The  chief  objects  of  this  commerce 
are  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Several  thoufand  boats  are 
employed  in  tranfporting  rice  and  fait  from  the  fouth¬ 
ern  or  lower  provinces,  to  fupply  Ummerapoora  and 
the  northern  diftriCts.  Up  the  fame  ftream  are  con¬ 
veyed  China  ware  and  glafs ;  alfo  European  broad 
cloth,  with  fome  hardware  and  coarle  muflins  from 
Ben  gal.  Silver,  lace,  and  precious  Hones,  are  brought 
down  bv  the  merchants. 

We  have  treated  fome  what  minutely  of  the  manners  importance 
and  fituation  of  this  people,  becaufe  they  form  a  firik-ofthe  Bir¬ 
ing  exception  to  the  general  features  of  the  Afiatic nian' t0  the 
character,  as  it  has  always  exifted  among  the  other  na- 
tions  that  inhabit  the  more  fertile  dill riAs  of  that  great 
continent.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Birmans  are 
alfo  of  importance,  in  confequence  of  their  geographi¬ 
cal  ppfition  in  relation  to  the  great  Britilli  empire  in 
India.  A  durable  veflel  of  burthen  cannot  be  built  in 
the  Ganges  without  the  aid  of  teek  plank,  which  can 
only  be  procured  from  Pegu.  Should  the  timber  trade 
of  the  Birman  empire  therefore  be  interrupted,  the 
marine,  of  Calcutta,  amounting  to  40,000  tons  of  {hip¬ 
ping,  would  be  reduced  nearly  to  annihilation.  This 
marine  has  already  been  of  importance  to  Britain.  In 
1794,  14,000  tons  of  (hipping,  almoft  entirely  India 
built,  were  freighted  to  carry  rice  to  England,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  that  article  of  food  to  three  halfpence 
per  pound.  The  maritime  pprts  of  the  Birman  empire 
are  extremely  commodious  for  Indian  commerce.  Bri¬ 
tain  poffeffes  the  weftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  ;  the 
Birmans  the  eaftern,  which  is  far  fuperior  to  the  former 
for  the  purpofes  of  navigation.  From  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Ganges,  is  an  unbroken  line  of  expofed  fhore,  with¬ 
out  a  fingle  harbour  capable  of  affording  {belter  to  a  vef- 
fel  of  500  tons  burden  :  But  the  Birmans  poffefs  three 
excellent  ports,  Negrais,  the  fecureft  harbour  in  the 
bay  ;  Rangoon,  and  Mergui,  each  of  which  is  as  con¬ 
venient,  and  not  lefs  acceflible  than  the  Ganges,  which 
is  the  only  Britilli  port  in  the  whole  bay.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  the  importance  to  the  government  of  the 
weftern  peninlula  of  retaining  a  good  underftanding 
with  thtfe  people,  cannot  be  difputed.  They  are  a 
very  different  race  from  the  timid  and  paflive  Hindoos, 
whom  we  have  conquered.  Though  unequal  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  manufactures  or  in  arts,  yet  in  a  climate 
adapted  to  their  natural  conftitution  and  unfriendly  to 
ours,  they  might  prove  dangerous  enemies,  in  a  con- 
teft  with  whom  much  might  be  loft,  and  nothing  can 
be  gained. 

After  this  account  of  the  Birmans  and  their  empire,  xhe  re. 
it  will  be  unneceffary  to  take  much  notice  of  the  reft  ofmainder  of 
the  eaftern  peniniula,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  terri-  the  eaftern 
tory  appear  upon  the  whole  to  pnffefs  the  fame  gene-Pen*n^4‘ 
ral  charafter,  laws,  and  manners.  To  the  fouth  eaft 
of  the  Birman  territory,  the  great  eaftern  peninfula 
becomes  forked,  or  divides  itfelf  into  two  feparate  pe- 
ninfulas,  with  the  gulf  of  Siam  between  them.  The 
moft  wefterly  of  thefe  two  peninfulas,  is  a  narrow  traCt 
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of  country  called  Malacca,  which  ftretches  fouthward 
to  a  great  diftance,  till  it  approaches  the  equator.  The 
peninlula  to  the  eal!  ward  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  is  much 
broader  than  the  other,  but  proceeds  to  a  much  lefs  al¬ 
liance  fouthward.  The  city  of  Siam  Hands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  that  name,  where  the  divifion  of  Farther 
India  into  two  peninfulas  commences.  The  peninfula, 
beyond  the  Sianufe  territory,  contains  the  countries 
called  Cuimpa,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China ,  on  the 
eaft,  and  Tonquin  on  the  north-eaft. 

The  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  by  which  the  penin¬ 
fula  of  Malacca  j  >ins  the  continent,  is  only  about  50 
miles  in  breadth.  To  the  weltward  of  it,  at  the  di- 
Hance  of  260  miles,  is  the  ifland  of  Junkfeilon,  which 
yields  confiderable  quantities  of  tin.  In  1784,  500 
ions  of  that  metal  were  exported.  Malacca  itfelf  yields 
few  commodities  for  exportation,  excepting  ivory  and 
tin.  The  city  of  Malacca,  however,  is  a  true  empo¬ 
rium  or  magazine  of  the  various  rich  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  brought  from  the  furrounding  countries.  This 
coat!  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  gold,  on  account  of  which  it  received  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Aurea  Cherfonefus .  Some  imagine  this  to 
have  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  though  others  con¬ 
tend  that  Ophir  was  a  port  in  Africa.  One  reafon 
for  fufpefting  this  or  fome  other  port  of  India  to  have 
been  Ophir,  is  this,  that  Solomon’s  fleet  is  faid  to  have 
brought  home  peacocks.  Thefe  birds  are  natives  of 
India,  and  at  that  early  period  were  unknown  in  the  in¬ 
terior  01  fouthern  coafls  of  Africa.  It  is  farther  to  be 
remarked,  that  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  peninfula, 
much  gold  is  found  near  Pahang.  This  town  is  fitu- 
ated  in  N.  Lat.  30  in  a  moil  fruitful  country,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  which  has  an  efluary  of  about  a 
mile  broad.  The  river  contains  much  gold.  Lumps 
of  five  or.  fix  ounces  weight  are  faid  to  have  been 
found.  It  is  brought  up  by  divers.  Sometimes  eight 
hundred  weight  has  been  exported,  This  place,  there¬ 
fore,  nvght  well  be  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  ;  and  the 
Jewifti  hitforian,  Jofephus,  actually  fixes  it  here. 

Trangano  or  Tringoran,  a  lmall  town  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Pahnng,  is  feated  on  a  river  near  the  fea.  It 
eonfitls  of  about  iooo  'noufi«,  half  of  which  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  Cl.mefe,  who  traffic  in  their  junks  to  Siam, 
Cambodia,  and  Tonquin.  Trangano  is  molt  deliciouf- 
ly  fituated  amidll  low  hills,  covered  with  the  eternal 
verdure  of  undeciduous  trees.  Lemons,  oranges,  man- 
golteens,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  Indies,  grow  here  in 
perfection  ;  and  the  valleys  produce  grain,  pulfe,  fugar, 
and  efpecially  pepper,  in  great  abundance  ;  but  only 
induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  for  the 
too  indolent  to  make  the  earth 
We  know  too  little  of  the  an- 
fingular  people  in  particular,  and 
whole  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges  in 
able  to  account  in  a  fatfifaftory  manner 
lor  their  prefent  fiate,  or  their  connexion  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  adjoining  tribes  and  dates.  The  ancients 
formed  of  the  whole  of  thfi  great  eadern  peninfula, 
along  both  fides  of  the  bay  of  Siam,  a  mighty  empire, 
to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  Thimr ,  or  Since, 
didinguidiing  them  from  the  Chinele  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Hindoos  on  the  other.  The  fimilarity  of 
charader  and  cudoms  that  is  to  be  f  und  among  the 
wboleof  thefe  dates  of  Birmah,  Malacca,  Siam,  Cambo- 
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dia,  Cochin-China,  and  Tonquin,  render  the  exigence  of  Afta. 
fuch  an  ancient  empire  extremely  probable.  It  may  have  v 
been  dtdroyed  by  Tartar  conquell  or  internal  revolutions, 
and  the  inhabitants  may  have  loft  a  great  part  of  the 
civilization,  and  a  multitude  of  the  arts,  which  they 
once  pofieffed.  That  this  laft  fuppofition  is  not  only 
probable,  but  in  fome  degree  true,  is  fufficiently  de- 
monllrated  by  a  fa£l  mentioned  by  Captain  Syrnes,  in 
the  account  already  noticed,  of  his  embaffy  to  Umrce- 
rapoora.  He  faw  in  many  places  beautiful  vaults  and 
arches  formed  of  ftone  or  brick,  iupporting  lofty  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  he  learned,  that  the  art  of  conftrufling 
vaults  or  arches  is  at  prefent  entirely  loft  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  no  Birman  rvorkman  will  at  the  prefent 
period  engage  to  eretfl  a  building  of  that  kind. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninfma  be-  Character 
yond  the  Ganges,  appears  to  be  more  ftrikingly  mark- of  the  Mi- 
ed  in  the  Malays  than  any  other  people  ;  and  at  lomeiaJs‘ 
remote  period,  they  have  undoubtedly  made  a  confi¬ 
derable  figure  in  thefe  regions,  and  muft  have  pofieffed 
a  great  fpirit  of  national  enterprile.  I  hey  diffi  r  from 
the  other  dates  of  the  peninfula  only  in  this,  that  the 
Arabs  have  converted  them  to  Mahomttanifm.  1  he 
feudal  fyfiem  at  prefent  exids  among  tlum  in  full  per¬ 
fection  or  barbarity.  They  have  the  fame  pride  of 
honour  and  delight  in  war  that  didinguidr  the  Bir¬ 
mans,  and  that  marked  the  character  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe.  i  hey  are  govern- 
ed  by  petiv  chiefs,  who  are  engaged  in  endlefs  and 
fanguinary  hofiilities  againfi  each  other.  Like  the 
Birmans,  the  people  in  their  perfons  are  robud,  but 
not  tall.  They  are  aCtive  and  refilefs,  and  their  fero¬ 
city  in  war  is  unbounded  :  No  enterprile  fo  danger¬ 
ous  as  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  it.  Not  only 
will  a  handful  of  them  in  a  boat  attempt  to  board  an 
European  veflel  of  any  fize,  and  to  murder  the  crew 
with  their  poniards  ;  but  when  employed  by  the 
Dutch  as  loldiers  in  their  wars  againd  the  Englidi  or 
Portuguefe,  14  or  20  of  them  have  been  known  to 
Tally  from  a  fort,  under  cover  of  the  fmoke  of  the  can¬ 
non  •,  and  having  found  their  way  in  an  indant  into 
one  of  the  batteries  of  the  befiegers,  they  have  dabbed 
almod  the  whole  gunners  while  working  the  artillery, 
and  retreated  with  little  lofs,  and  before  tffeflual  mea- 
fures  could  be  taken  againd  them.  The  Dutch  are  fo 
cautious  with  regard  to  them,  that  unlefs  in  cafe  ot  ex¬ 
treme  neceflitv,  they  never  trnploy  above  two  or  three 
of  them  at  once  as  mariners  on  board  the  fame  (hip  : 

Yet  this  people,  barbarous  as  they  now  are,  have  at 
one  period  made  fuch  national  exertions,  that  their 
race  and  language  is  found  to  extend  over  a  very  large  156 
portion  of  the  globe.  To  the  fouth  .and  ead  of  IN! a-  Adatic  Ar- 
lacca  the  great  Afiatic  Archipelago  is  fituated,  c<  n-  clllPela£o. 
taining  a  multitude  of  ides  of  immenfe  extent.  Over 
a  great  part  of  thefe  ides  the  Malays  have  fpread 
themfelves,  and  their  language  is  Ipnkrn.  The  firft 
ifland  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  of  Malacca  is  Suma¬ 
tra,  the  paffnge  between  which  and  the  main  land,  is 
called  the  Jlraits  of  Malacca.  1  he  ifland  of  Sumatra 
is  eroded  in  the  middle  by  the  equator  :  its  length  is 
about  820  miles,  and  its  breadth  about"  13c.  A  range 
of  mountains  runs  along  t he  whole  ifland,  fomttimes 
in  a  double  or  triple  chain,  with  beautitol  valleys  be¬ 
tween  them;  but  unlefs  where  cleartd,  both  valleys 
and  mountains  are  clothed  with  (hady  lorefts.  1  he 
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ifland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  gold,  and  a  moun- 
~  tain  under  the  line  is  called  Ophir,  which  affords  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reafon  for  fuppoling  that  the  (hips  of  King  So¬ 
lomon  came  to  this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  13,842 
feet  high,  or  two  miles  and  1094  yards.  The  Malays 
upon  the  ifland  are  faid  to  be  fkilful  artifts  in  works  of 
fillagree,  in  both  gold  and  lilver.  Sugar,  ivory,  teek 
wood,  and  all  the  other  tropical  productions,  are  found 
upon  it  ■,  but  its  climate  is  extremely  deftruCtive  to 
Europeans.  Though  no  fnow  is  ever  feen  on  the  ifland, 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  like  t'nofe  of  other 
Alpine  regions,  are  fubjeCt  to  monflrous  wens  in  the 
neck,  or  goitres. 

To  the  eaft  of  Sumatra,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
ffraits  of  Sunda,  is  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  which  alfo 
the  Malays  abound,  and  in  which  the  Dutch  have 
their  feitlement  of  Batavia.  Like  Sumatra,  a  chain 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  middle  of  it,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  Eaftward  of  Java  is 
the  great  ifland  of  Borneo,  immediately  under  the  line. 
A  great  part  of  the  coafts  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays, 
though  Moors  and  Javanele  are  alfo  found  here.  It 
produces  all  the  vegetable  and  mineral  produdlions  that 
are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Indies.  The  inte¬ 
rior  is  mountainous,  but  unhealthy  j  and  this,  like  all 
the  reff  of  thefe  iflands,  is  fubjedl  to  frequent  and  very 
dangerous  earthquakes.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  other  iflands  in  its  neighbourhood  are  ex¬ 
tremely  barbarous,  and  have  been  driven  from  the  fea 
coaft  by  the  Malays  and  other  ffrangers.  To  the  north- 
eaft  of  Borneo  are  the  Philippine  iflands ;  and  to  the 
fouth-eaft  are  Celebes  and  the  Molucca  ifles,  beyond 
which  is  New  Guinea,  with  a  multitude  of  adjoining 
iflands,  all  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes  of  little  im¬ 
portance  in  a  general  view  of  Alia.  To  the  fouth  of 
all  thefe  iflands  is  the  vaft  ifland,  or  rather  continent,  of 
New  Holland,  which  is  fcarcely  inhabited,  though 
157  equal  in  fize  to  Europe. 

•Siam,  Returning  to  the  continent  of  Farther  India,  the 

kingdom  of  Siam  is  fituated,  as  already  mentioned,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  to  the  fcuth-eaft 
of  the  Birman  territory.  The  city  (lands  at  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  called  Meinam ,  which  fertilizes  the 
country,  and  affords  an  internal  navigation  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance.  The  river  is  deep,  rapid,  and  broad¬ 
er  than  the  Elbe.  The  upper  part  is  rocky  and  in¬ 
terrupted  by  cataracts.  At  its  lower  part,  the  ftream 
divides  into  feveral  channels,  paffing  through  a  level 
country,  which  it  fertilizes  by  periodical  inundations. 
The  country  is  woody.  The  houfes,  like  thofe  of  the 
Birmans,  are  railed  aloft  on  ftilts  or  polls  •,  but  upon 
the  river  a  kind  of  floating  habitations  are  ufed,  in 
which  many  people  conftantly  refibe,  and  occaflonally 
move  from  place  to  place  when  the  waters  are  high, 
the  capital  is  in  latitude  140  3c/,  and  is  furroundtd 
by  a  lofty  brick  wall,  which  has  not  always  been  able,, 
as  already  noticed,  to  defend  it  againft  the  arms  of  the 
Birmans.  Rice  is  produced  in  amazing  crops,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Indies  rife  up  with  little  or  no  cultiva- 
»  tion.  Eogwood,  like  that  cut  in  Campeachv,  is  faid 
to  be  one  of  the  produdlions  of  the  country.  The 
Siamefe  territory  is  very  narrow  from  eaft  to  weft,  but 
extends  northward  along  its  own  river  to  a  confiderable 
J58  diftance. 

Cambodia,  To  the  eaftward  of  Siam  is  the  kingdom  of  Cambo¬ 
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dia,  extending  along  the  banks  of  its  river,  which  Ada. 
flows  in  a  courfe  nearly  parallel  to  the  river  of  Siam. 

The  moil  foutherly  point  of  the  country,  being  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  is  called  Capa 
Cambodia ,  beyond  which  the  coaft  turns  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward,  and  the  river  Cambodia  dilcharges.  itfelf  into 
the  fea  through  feveral  mouths,  forming  by  its  allu¬ 
vions  a  very  fertile  traCl  of  territory,  like  the  rivers  of 
Siam  and  of  Birmah.  The  capital  Hands  90  miles  up 
the  river,  and  confilts  only  of  one  ftreet,  built  on  au 
eminence,  to  preferve  it  during  the  inundations  :  The 
prefent  city  of  Cambodia,  is  fuppofed  to  be  near  the 
fite  of  T/iina  Metropolis  Sinarum,  of  Ptolemy  and  Mar- Ancient 
cianus.  Mr  Caverhill  quotes  Argenfol  for  the  proof,  citJr* 
and  fays,  on  his  authority,  that  marble  ruins  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  city  have  been  difcovered  to  the  north-weft  of 
Cambodia  :  yet  Ptolemy  relates,  that  it  was  not  fur- 
rounded  with  fuch  walls,  nor  had  any  thing  worth 
mentioning.  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  Maris  Erythrasi, 
calls  it  the  greateft  of  the  inland  cities,  and  that  it  fent 
to  Barygaza,  the  modern  Barochia,  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  Hindooftan,  wool,  thread,  and  otkonium  Jeri- 
cum.  Thefe  were  carried  the  whole  of  the  journey  by 
men  on  foot  :  prodigious  indeed  muft  the  journey  have 
been,  if  it  is  true  that  they  went  through  BaCtra,  a 
detour  of  amazing  extent.  The  kingdom  of  Cambo¬ 
dia  was  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Raclimi. 

It  was  vifited  in  the  ninth  century  by  two  Arabian  tra¬ 
vellers,  who  report,  that  the  finelt  muflins  in  the  world 
were  made  there,  and  that  the  natives  wore  garments  fo 
fine,  that  they  might  be  drawm  through  a  middlc-fized 
ring.  The  fame  writers  tell  wonderful  tilings  of  the 
karkandan  or  unicorn  ;  but  from  the  whole  delcription, 
it  is  evident,  that  they  mean  no  other  animal  than  the 
one-horned  rhinoceros. 

The  noted  ifland  of  Pulo  Condore  lies  about  15  Ifland  of 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  weftern  channel  of  the  Pul°  Con. 
Cambodia.  It  is  fituated  in  latitude  8°  4c'.  Its  form^*’ 
is  that  of  a  crefcent  ;  the  length  not  above  eight  miles, 
the  greateft  breadth  about  two:  the  whole  is  lofty 
and  mountainous,  and  it  is  furroundtd  by  leffer  ifles. 

The  name  is  derived  from  pulo,  an  ifle,  and  condore , 
a  calabaih,  from  its  production  of  that  fruit.  It  was 
vifited  by  Darr.pier  in  1686.  Here  Dampier’s  crew 
found  the  cuflom  to  prevail  which  we  have  noticed, 
among  the  inferior  clafs  of  Birmans,  which  exifls  over 
the  whole  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  of  the  people 
of  ordinary  rank  allowing  their  women  to  live  with 
ftrangers.  Our  poet,  Prior,  humoroufly  exaggerates 
the  praClice,  and  by  miftake  aferibes  it  to  the  Chi- 
nefe. 

“  In  China,  Dampier’s  travels  tell  ye, 

(Look  in  his  index  for  Pagelli), 

Soon  as  the  Britifh  (hips  unmoor. 

And  jolly  long-boats  row  to  ftiore  ; 

Down  come  the  nobles  of  the  land, 

Each  brings  his  daughter  in  his  hand  $ 

Befeeching  th’  imperious  tar. 

To  make  her  but  one  hour  his  care. 

The  tender  mother  Hands  affrighted, 

Left  her  dear  daughter  fhould  be  flighted  ; 

And  poor  Mifs  Yaya  dreads  the  fliame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  (lie  came.” 

Eaftward  of  the  eftuaries  of  the  river  of  Cambodia,  isCiampa. 
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the  fmall  territory  of  Ciampa,  extending  about  150 
J  miles  along  the  (bore  :  the  breadth  not  exceeding  90. 
The  people  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe 
that  inhabit  the  reft  of  the  peninfula,  but  their  chief 
is  tributary  to  the  Cochin-Chinefe,  whom,  however, 
they  excel  in  naval,  though  not  in  military  affairs. 
Their  (hips,  or  junks,  are  extremely  well  built;  they 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fifheries,  which  are  very 
confiderable,  and  form  their  moft  important  fource  of 
commerce.  The  Chinefe  fend  fhips  very  frequently  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country  laden  with  tea,  an 
inferior  fort  of  filk,  porcelain,  and  fome  other  com¬ 
modities  of  that  empire.  They  take  in  return  gold 
and  columbo  wrood,  to  be  burnt  on  the  tombs  of  their 
anceftors  and  relations,  or  before  the  altars  of  their  di¬ 
vinities.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  ftrange  mixture 
of  religions  here  exifts,  in  confequence  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  neighbouring  nations  upon  this  fmall  ma¬ 
ritime  ftate.  Many  of  the  people  are  Mahometans. 
Others  are  followers  of  the  Chinefe  philofopher,  Con¬ 
fucius  ;  a  third  fort  are  worfhippers  of  Gaudma  ;  and 
the  grealeft  part  of  the  people  jumble  all  thefe  fy Items 
together.  They  all  agree,  however,  to  toleiate  each 
other. 

To  the  eaftward  of  its  tributary,  Ciampa,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cochin-China  begins,  forming  a  long  ftripe  of 
territory  along  the  eallern  (hore  of  the  farther  peninfu¬ 
la  of  India.  To  the  weft  ward  it  is  limited  by  a  chain 
of  lofty  moantains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  coaft  of 
the  Chinefe  fea,  or  eaftern  Pacific  ocean.  The  whole 
of  Cochin-China,  beginning  from  the  borders  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  is  in  form  of  a  bow,  bending  into  the  ocean  as 
far  as  Cape  Varelle,  in  Lat.  130,  when  it  inclines  to 
its  northern  extremity,  in  Lat.  1 70  30'.  The  whole 
length  of  this  great  curvature  is  about  five  hundred  and 
fixty  miles,  the  breadth  not  exceeding  that  which  we 
have  afcribed  to  Ciampa.  The  northern  borders  are 
defended  by  a  wall,  which  runs  from  the  fea  to  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  and  forbids  all  approach  from 
that  quarter,  as  the  inacceflible  chain  itfelf  does  every 
attempt  of  invafion  from  their  weftern  neighbours.  The 
lower  parts  of  this  kingdom  are  overflowed  during  the 
rainy  feafon  ;  and  here,  as  elfewhere  in  India,  rice  is 
the  greateft  harveft  :  a  kind  as  white  as  fnow  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  on  the  mountains  and  dry  foils  :  when  dreffed,  it  is 
of  a  flimy  vifcous  nature,  and  is  made  into  paftes.  Su¬ 
gar,  cotton,  pepper,  and  other  Indian  commodities,  are 
alfo  cultivated  here  in  great  abundance  by  the  labour 
of  free  men,  and  are  articles  of  commerce  with  China. 
Among  other  commodities  which  are  exported,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  filk,  and  of  certain  kinds  of  wood  much 
cfteemed  in  the  eaft,  fuch  as,  aloes  wood,  or  agollo- 
eha,  erroneouflv  called  eag/ewooJ,  columbo,  and  others, 
of  value  either  in  mechanics  or  for  their  fweet  fcent. 
The  price  of  columbo  wood  on  the  very  fpot  is  five  du¬ 
cats  a  pound,  at  the  ports  fixteen,  and  in  Japan,  to 
■which  much  is  exported,  two  hundred.  A  pillow  of 
this  wood  is  the  higheft  luxury  of  the  orientalifts,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Japanefe,  who  will  give  three  or  four 
hundred  ducats  per  pound  for  a  piece  big  enough  for 
that  purpofe.  The  agollocha  bears  a  good  price,  great 
quantities  being  (hipped  for  Hindooftan  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Hindoos,  to  bum  their  dead,  who  feem  to  emulate 
the  ancient  Romans  in  the  aromatic  profufion  of  their 
funeral  piles. 


The  war-boats  of  the  Cochin-Chinefe  are  very  nu-  Alia. 

merous,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Birmans.  Thofe  1 - ✓— 

allotted  to  the  defence  of  the  coaft  are  finely  painted  1 
and  highly  varniflied,  rowed  with  fifty  oars,  and  carry 
a  cannon  at  the  head,  and  two  fmall  ones  on  each  fide, 

The  navy  of  the  country  is  quickly  manned,  every  di-  tkina. 
drift  being  bound  to  furnifli  a  certain  number  of  Jai¬ 
lors,  who  ferve  with  alacrity,  as  they  are  well  treated, 
and  their  wives  and  children  fupported  during  their 
abfence.  They  are  dreffed  in  uniform,  with  a  gilt  hel¬ 
met,  and  a  cloak  which  leaves  their  right  arm  quite 
bare. 

i  he  Cochin-Chinefe  have  confiderable  fifheries,  and 
both  confume  and  export  fi(h  in  large  quantities:  They 
make  ufe  of  elephants  as  beads  of  burden.  On  the  backs 
of  thefe  huge  animals  they  place  a  machine  like  the 
body  of  a  coach,  which  conveys  of  outfide  and  infide 
paffengers  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  perfons.  When 
the  elephants  arrive  at  a  river,  they  take  the  water  very 
readily,  and  even  convey  their  fare  in  perfeft  fafety  over 
an  arm  of  the  fea  a  mile  wide.  The  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  refemble  the  Chinefe  in  their  perfons,  but  they  are 
lefs  in  body,  and  more  brave  and  aftive.  The  com¬ 
plexion  of  thofe  on  the  coaft  is  olive  :  that  of  the  inland 
inhabitants  near  the  mountains  is  fairer,  and  approaches 
to  that  of  Europeans. 

The  bay  of  Tonquin  begins  near  the  wall  of  Cochin-  Tonquin. 
China,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  kingdom. 

The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  bounded  on  the  eafiern  fide 
by  the  ifland  of  Hainan.  The  tides  of  this  bay  have 
long  been  remarked  on  account  of  the  following  pecu¬ 
liarity,  that  a  (ingle  flux  and  reflux  occupies  a  full  pe¬ 
riod  of  24  hours.  The  kingdom  of  Tonquin  is  very 
narrow  towards  the  fouth,"  at  the  Cochin-Chinefe  wall. 

To  the  weft  it  is  there  bounded  by  the  Cochin  Chi¬ 
nefe  chain  of  mountains,  which  foon  retires,  and  gra¬ 
dually  leaves  a  larger  and  larger  expanfe  to  the  great 
plain  of  which  this  kingdom  confifts.  The  country  is 
very  populous,  being  thick  fet  with  villages.  It  is 
watered  by  a  river,  which,  coming  from  the  north  or 
north-weft,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  country,  Ton¬ 
quin.  It  enters  the  bay  by  two  mouths,  one  of  which, 
having  only  1  2  feet  water,  is  frequented  by  the  flat- 
bottomed  veffels  of  the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe;  but  the 
other  being  deeper,  is  frequented  by  European  veffels. 

The  river  is  fubjeft,  like  all  others  in  that  territory, 
to  periodical  floods,  which  fertilize  the  foil,  and  enable 
it  to  give  forth  abundant  crops  of  rice  and  other  pro¬ 
ductions  of  warm  climates.  The  natives  are  acquaint¬ 
ed,  like  the  Birmans,  with  the  praftice  of  rearing  occa- 
fional  dwellings  for  any  temporary  purpofe.  About 
fix  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  village 
of  Domea,  ufually  confiding  of  a  hundred  houfes  ;  vet, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  European  (hips,  it  foon  increafes. 
to  a  large  town.  The  natives  refort,  for  the  fake  of 
trade,  from  all  parts.  Houfes  fuddenly  fpring  up  ;  for 
being  only  conflrufted  of  frames  of  bamboo,  and  the 
roof  of  palm  or  other  leaves,  a  temporary  town  is  quick¬ 
ly  formed,  in  which  a  fair  is  kept  as  long  as  the  (hips 
remain  in  the  harbour.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Cochin- 
China,  Chinefe  opinions  and  notions  prevail  in  a  con¬ 
fiderable  degree.  The  religion  of  the  country  appears 
to  be  that  of  Budhn,  or  Gaudma.  Here  alfo,  as 
among  the  Birmans  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  ftrange  praftice  pre- 
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vails  of  rendering  the  teeth  black  by  means  of  art.  All 
perfons,  high  or  low,  rich  and  poor,  art  under  the  ne- 
cefluy  of  undergoing  a  dyeing  proceis,  for  the  purpofe 
of  avoiding  that  difgrace  to  human  nature,  of  having 
teeth  white,  like  thole  of  dogs  or  elephants.  Prior  men¬ 
tions  this  cuftom.  but  transfers  it  to  the  Chinefe : 

“  In  China,  none  hold  women  Tweet, 

“  Unleis  their  fnags  are  black  as  jet  : 

“  King  Chiku  put  nine  queens  to  death, 

“  Convict  un  llatute  iv’ry  teeth.” 

From  the  brief  defeription  here  given  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  phyfical 
afped  of  t'ne  great  peninfula  of  Farther  India,  and  the 
political  divifnms  which  have  refulted  from  it.  Ara- 
can  on  the  well,  and  Cochin-China  on  the  eaft  of  the 
peninfula,  bear  a  considerable  refemblance  to  each 
other.  They  both  contiit  of  a  narrow  trad  of  fertile 
te.ritorv,  extending  along  the  Shore,  and  having  be¬ 
hind  them  towards  the  continent  a  large  chain  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  which  form  the  natural  as  well 
as  political  boundary.  The  reft  of  the  peninfula  is 
chiefly  formed  in  the  following  manner  : — Several 
chains  of  mountains  run  from  north  to  fouth.  Be¬ 
tween  every  two  chains  is  a  trad  of  fertile  country, 
watered  by  a  large  river,  proceeding  alfo  from  north 
toward  the  fouth.  Each  of  thefe  valleys  forms  a 
kingdom,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  and  bounded  to 
the  eaft  and  the  weft  by  a  chain  of  mountains  :  Thus 
are  termed  the  countries  of  Birmah,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
and  Tonquin.  The  narrow  peninfula  of  Malacca, 
however,  mull  be  regarded  as  a  fort  of  territory  by  it- 
felf,  probably  formed  by  a  continuation  to  a  great  di- 
ftance  fouthward  of  the  chain  of  mountains  that  di¬ 
vides  the  Birman  from  the  Siamefe  territory.  Were 
it  poffible  to  unite  into  one  empire  the  various  nations 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  inhabiting  this  vaft  penin¬ 
fula  of  India  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Ganges,  the  vigo¬ 
rous  charader  of  the  people  wmuld  probably  render 
them  extremely  formidable  to  their  neighbours  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  on  the  north-eaft,  as  well  as  the  Hindoos  of  the 
weftern  peninfula.  Any  union  of  thefe  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  into  one  date,  though  a  poffible  event,  could  on¬ 
ly  be  accomplished  during  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
after  many  ftruggles,  in  confequence  of  the  bravery  of 
the  people,  and  tire  readineSs  with  which  they  engage 
in  war.  The  Birmans  have  indeed  conquered  Pegu, 
but  only  in  confequence  of  a  long  continuance  of  the 
moft  fanguinary  conflict*,  which  exhaufted  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  both  Slates,  and  almoft  deftroyed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  country.  Aracan  was,  no  doubt,  more 
eafilv  united  to  the  Birman  empire;  but  this  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  arofe  from  its  being  accidentally  ill  governed, 
and  perhaps  alfo  from  its  vicinity  to  Hindooftan,  which 
had  led  its  inhabitants  to  acquire  much  of  the  feeble 
charader  of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  contefts  between  the 
Birmans  and  the  Siamefe,  it  appeared  that  neither  of  the 
nations  could  be  fubdued,  and  that  before  the  one  of 
them  could  enlarge  its  territory,  it  muft  nearly  extermi¬ 
nate  the  population  of  the  other. 

From  the  peninfula  of  Farther  India,  we  proceed 
north-eaft  ward  to  China,  of  which  we  Shall  not  here 
find  it  neceffary  to  fay  much.  As  already  mentioned, 
it  is  the  trad  of  country  which  forms  the  gradual  de¬ 
scent  from  the  high  regions  of  Tartary  towards  the  Pa- 
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cific  ocean  cn  the  eaft.  The  dominion  of  the  Chinefe  Afiai 
emperor  extends  over  a  civilized  people,  irom  the  ftraits 
of  Hainan,  in  N.  Lat.  20°  13',  to  the  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Pe-tc!ie-li,  in  Lat.  410  15',  comprehending 
a  fpace  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  above  a  thoufand.  Or,  more  accurately, 
according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney’s  embailv,  China  Proper  includes  a  fpace  of 
1,297  999  ^(luai'e  miles,  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
333.000,00c.  The  island  of  Hainan,  already  mention- [fle  of  Hai- 
ed,  is  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  empire;  but  it  isnan. 
only  half  fubdued,  the  natives  in  the  interior  of  it  main¬ 
taining  their  independence  amidft  lofty  mountains.  It 
produces  gold,  and  the  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  in  great 
requeft  among  the  Chinefe,  for  giving  a  blue  glazing  to 
their  porcelain.  It  has  considerable  fisheries  on  its 
coafts.  From  the  continent  oppofite  to  this  illand  the 
coaft  proceeds  towards  the  north-eaft  to  the  bay  of  Can- 
ton,  which  is  the  port  frequented  by  Europeans.  At  Canton. 
Canton  begins  the  celebrated  imperial  canal,  or  paffage 
by  water,  which  reaches  from  hence  within  land  to  Pe¬ 
kin,  and  the  extremities  of  the  empire  ;  an  extent  of 
about  1S00  Englifh  miles.  Part  of  this  inland  naviga¬ 
tion  is  formed  by  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  reft  of  it  con- 
lifts  of  a  canal  900  miles  in  length,  and  a  fathom  and  a 
half  in  depth.  On  the  courfe  of  this  internal  naviga¬ 
tion,  multitudes  of  populous  cities  are  Situated,  amidft  a 
country  in  which  the  cultivation  of  every  part  of  the 
foil  is  carried  on  with  the  moft  minute  attention  and 
economy. 

Of  the  coafts  of  China,  and  indeed  of  the  country  at  Coafts  of 
large,  not  much  is  known,  in  confequence  of  the  jea-  China, 
loufy  which  they  entertain  of  all  foreigners,  and  of  the 
great  rigour  with  which  they  put  in  force  their  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  trade  in  any  of  their  ports  except  Canton. 

The  next  province  to  the  north-eaft,  proceeding 
along  the  coaft,  is  called  Foo-tchien.  The  country  is 
hilly  and  irregular  :  but,  by  the  induflry  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  fides  of  the  hills  are  formed  into  terraces,  af- 
cending  in  a  ferics  of  twenty  or  thirty,  one  above  an¬ 
other;  and  thefe  terraces  are  often  continued  for  feveral 
miles  in  length.  Water  is  forced  up  to  thefe  terraces  in 
pipes  of  bamboo,  and  grain  and  other  vegetables  are 
cultivated  upon  them.  On  an  ifland  called  A-mivij ,  on 
the  coaft  of  this  province,  is  a  vaft  rocking  ftone,  of  40 
tons  weight,  moveable  by  the  flighteft  touch.  Oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  coaft,  alfo,  is  the  ifland  of  Fornmfa,  90 
leagues  in  length  and  30  in  breadth. — The  next  pro¬ 
vince  northward  on  the  eaftern  coaft  is  called  Tche- 
Tchiang.  Like  the  reft  of  China,  it  is  amazingly  com¬ 
mercial.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  embroidered  Silks, 
its  timber,  its  forefts  of  bamboo,  its  falt-works  upon  the 
coafts,  its  muflirooms,  hams,  and  vegetable  tallow.  A 
great  part  of  the  province  has  been  won  from  the  fea, 
as  Holland  was  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  guarded  by  im- 
menfe  mounds  from  the  fury  of  the  waves  ;  and  thefe 
mounds  remain  as  flupendous  marks  of  the  induftry  of 
this  moft  populous  nation.  They  far  exceed  the  fimilar 
dykes  of  Holland,  as  they  have  a  much  more  powerful 
ocean  to  refift  than  that  which  affails  the  coaft  of  the 
European  low  countries.  T^0 

The  next  province  northward  is  called  Kyang- Nan,  wild  Silk 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  which  is  the  great  and  worms, 
rapid  river  Whang-ho-hoo.  Among  the  euriofities  of 
this  province  is  faid  to  be  the  worm  that  fabricates  not 
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Afia.  the  common  filk,  but  that  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which 
he  and  the  ancient  writers  believed  to  be  the  only  Ipe- 
cies  of  that  beautiful  production.  Pliny  reprefents  filk 
as  a  vegetable,  combed  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
trees.  Hi>  error  is  not  furprifing  ;  for  the  wild  worms 
of  this  province,  which  relemble  caterpillars,  fpin  their 
webs  on  fhrubs  and  bulbes,  and  furmfh  as  great  quanti¬ 
ties  as  the  domeftic  worms.  This  filk  cods  in  a  manner 
nothing,  and  is  fo  (Irong  that  the  goods  made  from  it 
are  uncommonly  lading. 

From  hence  northward,  the  Chinefe  coad  is  expofed 
not  to  the  open  ocean,  but  to  a  gulf,  the  eaftern  fide 
of  which  confids  of  the  peninfula  of  Korea.  In  Lat. 
^8°  12'  begins  the  province  of  Pe  tche-li  already  men- 
"  tioned,  which  in  N.  Lat.  30°  takes  a  north-eaftern  di¬ 
rection,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  gulf  finifhes  China  Pro¬ 
per,  in  N.  Lat.  40°.  The  capital,  Pekin,  is  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  about  xoo  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pei-ho.  The  empire  ends  about 
150  miles  farther,  in  Lat  40°  43',  where  the  celebra¬ 
ted  wall  begins,  whofe  length  In  a  draight  line  is  700 
or  8oo  miles,  and  including  its  windings  and  afeents  over 
craggy  mountains,  or  defeents  into  deep  valleys,  may 
be  eftimated  at  double  that  length.  It  was  intended  as 
a  bulwark  againd  the  invafions  of  the  Tartars  on  this 
mod  acceffible  fide  of  the  empire  •,  but  this  purpofe  it 
17*  has  never  fuccefsfullv  fulfilled. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  China  is  liable  to  fevere  viciffitudes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  heat  is  powerful  during  the 
fummer,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  country  i->  in  a 
fouthern  latitude,  and  becaufe  its  great  extent  does  not 
admit  of  its  being  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  fea.  At 
the  fame  timeits  vicinity  to  Siberia  on  the  north,  and 
to  the  elevated  country  of  Tartary  on  the  weft,  the 
mountains  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow, 
expofe  it  to  a  degree  of  cold  in  winter  greater  than 
what  is  known  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Chinefe  rivers,  efpecially 
towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  have  a  far 
more  rapid  current  than  thofe  of  either  peninfula  of  In¬ 
dia  :  the  reafon  is,  the  country  of  China  is  itfelf  much 
more  elevated  than  India.  It  rifes  far  more  fuddenly 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  than  India  does  from  its  own 
feas.  Hence  is  is  enabled  to  oppofe  a  more  powerful 
front  to  the  waters  which  wa(h  its  coafts,  and  which, 
impelled  by  the  trade  winds,  would  otherwife  very  ra¬ 
pidly  encroach  upon  the  land  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

In  China,  domeftic  life  is  undoubtedly  upon  a  worfe 
footing  than  in  the  Indian  peninfu'as.  The  Hindoos 
who  have  not  become  Mahometans  are  monogarnifts  ; 
and  we  have  feen  that  the  fame  law  prevails  among  the 
Birmans  and  the  other  nations  of  the  eaftern  peninlu- 
la.  But  in  China  polygamy  has  always  been  allowed. 
This  neceflarily  produces  an  unfocial  mode  of  living, 
and  the  jealous  feclufion  of  one  half  of  the  human 
fpecies  which  uniformly  at'ends  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  law.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  per- 
miflion  of  polygamy,  accompanied  as  it  is  in  China, 
by  a  law  of  fuccefiion,  which  admits  of  no  right  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture,  but  divides  the  whole  property  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  equallv  among  the  children,  mav  contribute  in 
no  fmall  degree  to  the  produ&ion  of  the  crowded  po¬ 
pulation  that  is  found  to  exift  in  this  empire.  The  lu- 
xurv  and  fenfuality  of  rich  men  is  tuus  directed  into  a 
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particular  channel.  Inftead  of  becoming  oflentatious 
and  magnificent  in  their  drefs,  equipage,  and  houfes, 
they  are  led  to  expend  their  wealth  in  fupporting  and 
rearing  up  very  numerous  families.  174 

The  ftru&ure  of  the  Chinefe  government  perhaps  Chinefe  go- 
deferves  even  more  attention  from  philofophers  than  it'€rn:nen  • 
has  hitherto  obtained.  They  acknowledge  in  their 
emperor  abfolute  power  in  the  moft  unlimited  degree. 

From  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  however,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  power  can  be  diredtly  exerted  over  only 
a  few  individuals  of  the  immenfe  fociety  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  The  people  at  large  muft  neceflarily  be  go¬ 
verned  by  delegated  authority  j  and  the  value  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  ftate,  or  of  the  mode  of  government, 
muft  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  feleflion  is 
made  of  thofe  magiftrates  to  whom  the  imperial  power 
is  intruded.  The  Chinefe  emperor,  like  other  Afiatic 
princes,  will  naturally  be  led  to  pafs  much  of  bis  time 
in  the  luxury  of  his  palace  among  eunuchs  and  wo¬ 
men.  Were  the  nomination  of  the  magiftrates  of  the 
empire  altogether  intruded  to  fuch  a  man,  it  is  evident 
that  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  would  fpeedily  go  in¬ 
to  confufion,  and  ufurpation  and  anarchy  prevail. 

This,  however,  rarely  occurs  ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Chinefe  government  to  reconcile  defpo- 
tifm  with  a  regular  and  prudent  adminiftration  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  luxury  and  weaknefs  of  the  prince,  with 
fidelity  and  ability  on  the  part  of  bis  mini  tiers.  Fo¬ 
reign  conqueft  does  not  alter  this  order  of  things.  The 
ftrangers  fpeedily  coalefce  with  the  vanquifhed  people, 
and  the.  conqueror  fubmits  bis  arbitrary  will  to  the  cu- 
ftoms  that  he  finds  eftablifhed  among  a  wealthy  and  a 
numerous  people.  Hence  the  civilization  of  China  has 
exifted  from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  It  has  had  pe¬ 
riods  of  interruption  and  of  anarchy,  during  which  the 
nation  has  fubniitted  to  ftrangers  •,  but  thefe  ftrangers 
foon  ceafed  to  be  known  as  fuch.  The  ancient  lavs 
of  the  empire,  by  the  admiration  which  they  excited, 
fubdued  the  minds  of  the  barbarians,  whofe  arms  had 
proved  irrefiflible. 

The  oftenfible  maxim  of  the  Chinefe  government  or 
conftitution  is  this:  that  paternal  authority  is  in  all  fix¬ 
ations  to  be  refpefled  and  implicitly  obeyed  ;  that  the 
emperor  is  the  father  of  the  people,  and  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  with  boundlefs  reverence  as  fuch  5  that  all  inferior 
magiftrates  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  fame  point  of 
view  •,  and  the  feverities  they  inflict  are  to  be  cenfider- 
ed  not  as  the  punithment  of  criminals,  but  as  the  chaf- 
tifement  of  children  intended  for  their  benefit.  From 
the  nature  of  the  human  character,  however,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  fiction,  applied  to  a  Tartarian  conqueror 
recently  feated  upon  the  throne,  would  only  go  a  lhcrt 
way  to  preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  and  that, 
even  under  a  long  eftablifhed  line  of  hereditary  princes, 
it  would  have  little  effect  in  reftraining  the  ambition 
of  enterprifing  individuals,  or  in  preferving  the  fubimf- 
fion  of  a  difeontented  people.  It  may  operate  at  times 
perhaps  as  a  falutary  prejudice  on  the  minJs  of  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  or  it  may  afford  a  phufible  jullifi- 
cation  of  that  implicit  obedience  in  the  people,  and  ab- 
folute  power  in  the  prince,  which  are  eflabhfht  d  and 
maintained  by  more  powerful  means  j  but  farther  its 
influence  can  fcarcely  extend. 

The  radical  principle  of  the  political  conftitution  of 
China  muft  confift  of  a  more  powerful  and  efficient 
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principle,  winch  appears  lo  be  this: — The  law,  or  an-  internal  tranquillity  of  fuch  a  nation,  becaufe  the  able  ft 

cient  cuftom  of  China,  fo  arranges  affairs,  that  the  belt  men  that  it  contains  are  at  the  head  of  all  affairs  ;  and 

informed  men  in  the  country,  and  thofe  whofe  charac-  the  power  which  refults  from  uniting  intellectual  fupe- 

ters  are  molt  unexceptionable,  lhall  at  all  times  poffefs  riority  to  the  authority  of  office  mult  evidently  prove 

the  power  of  the  Hate  and  the  adminiltration  of  public  irrefiltible.  The  adminiftration,  alfo,  of  public  bufi- 

bufinefs.  Literature  there  affords  the  means  of  ad-  ’  '  "  .  -  -  - 

vancement  j  and  China  affords  the  lingular  example  of 
a  country  governed  by  its  men  of  letters.  In  this  em¬ 
pire  no  order  of  nobility  or  of  magiltracy  is  hereditary. 

The  whole  country,  however,  is  ruled  by  a  privileged 
clafs  of  individuals  called  Mandarins ,  and  it  is  upon 
the  mode  in  which  this  ruling  clafo  is  nominated,  or 
feleCted  from  the  mafs  of  the  people,  that  the  peculia¬ 
rity  of  the  Chinefe  conllitution  and  its  whole  value  de¬ 
pend.  There  are  two  fets  of  mandarins,  the  civil  and 
the  military,  who  are  employed  in  thefe  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  public  fervice.  Of  each  department 
there  are  fix  or  feven  claffes  or  orders  of  mandarins, 
afcending  above  each  other  in  a  regular  gradation  of 
rank.  The  fon  of  the  lowed:  perfon  in  the  date  is  al¬ 
lowed  at  certain  appointed  periods  to  prefent  himfelf 
for  trial  before  the  mandarins  of  his  diftriCl,  either  ci¬ 
vil  or  military.  If  his  character  is  without  reproach, 
and  if  after  various  examinations,  his  learning  or  {kill 
in  the  appointed  exercifes  appear  complete,  he  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  rank  of  a  mandarin  of  the  lowed  order, 
which  makes  him  a  candidate  for  certain  public  offices, 
as  the  emperor,  unlefs  in  very  dngular  cafes,  only  con¬ 
fers  public  employments  upon  mandarins  thus  found 
duly  qualified.  After  a  certain  time  he  may  prefent 
himfelf  for  trial  in  his  diftriCl  before  the  next  fuperior 
order  of  mandarins,  and,  if  received  into  their  num¬ 
ber,  his  rank  in  fociety  is  proportionably  augmented, 
and  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  dill  higher  employ¬ 
ments.  He  may  thus  afcend  by  force  of  talents,  and 
of  an  unblemilhed  reputation,  through  all  the  orders  of 
mandarins,  till  he  is  enrolled  in  the  highed  clafs,  out 
of  which  the  miniders  of  date,  governors  of  provinces, 
and  commanders  of  armies  are  appointed.  In  the  dif¬ 
ferent  examinations  and  trials,  favour  or  hereditary  in- 
tered  can  give  little  affidance  to  the  candidate  ;  for  no 
mandarin  ever  holds  an  office  in  the  province  where  he 
was  born  5  fo  that  the  judges  cannot  be  the  kindred  of 
the  perfons  who  appear  before  them  for  examination 
or  trial. 

One  would  almod  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  conditution 
mud  be  abfolutely  perfeCt.  The  edabliffiment  of  a 
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nlfehcoS;"lleredItary-r-e'Sning  1>amil>'at  its  head  repreffes  inordL 

union.0"  ''nate  ambition,  and  prevents  military  ufurpations  by 
loldiers  of  fortune.  As  the  emperor  poffeffes  the  power 
of  appointing  any  one  of  the  imperial  family  as  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  the  hazard  is  avoided  of  having  at  any  time  an 
idiot  or  an  infant  placed  at  the  head  of  the  date.  The 
expence  of  his  court  can  be  of  little  importance  in  this 
mighty  empire.  I  he  abfolute  power  afcribed  to  him 
can  do  little  harm,  as  he  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by 
the  abled  and  mod  virtuous  men  of  the  nation.  The 
manners  of  the  people  cannot  become  corrupted,  be¬ 
caufe  vice  is  not  kept  in  countenance  by  the  bad  ex¬ 
ample  of  powerful  men  ;  as  didinflion  and  power  can 


only  be  attained  by  perfons  whofe  integrity  of  condnA  1  f T ‘  ,raFovenie.nt>  all  probability  to  be  af- 
is  proved  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  men  ofadL-Ld  _n?f  wh'c!1  P0*^  and  preferment 
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nels  will  in  general  be  well  conducted,  becaufe  the  in¬ 
ferior  mandarins,  unprotected  by  family  connections, 
will  have  no  means  of  fecuring  indemnity  for  ill  con¬ 
duct,  and  becaufe  their  ambition  will  naturally  lead 
them  condantly  to  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  thofe  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  whofe  public  approbation 
affords  the  only  means  of  obtaining  farther  preferment. 
Accordingly,  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  any  Go¬ 
vernment  found  it  practicable  to  execute  and  keep  in 
repair  fuch  immenfe  public  works  as  are  found  in  Chi¬ 
na.  Their  prodigious  canals  and  regular  roads,  togeT 
tlier  with  the  immenfe  public  magazines  cf  grain  accu¬ 
mulated  to  guard  again!!  any  partial  or  general  fcar- 
city,  demonllrate  this  to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  every  tra¬ 
veller. 

^  this  apparently  unexceptionable  government,  Bad  effects 
which  produces  a  numerous,  an  induftrious,  a  peace- of  the  Cbi.' 
ful,  and  wealthy  people,  does  undoubtedly  contain  innefe  confti* 
a  moral  or  intellectual  point  of  view,  fome  great  and 
radical  defeCt.  It  is  true,  that  under  it  men  become 
no  worfe;  but  it  is  alfo  true  that  they  become  no  bet¬ 
ter.  Mo  improvements  are  ever  made  ;  arts  and 
feiences  have  lemained  for  ages  in  the  fame  ftate ;  in¬ 
vention  is  unknown  :  Imitation,  regularity,  and  rou¬ 
tine,  pervade  every  order  of  fociety,  and  lull  the  hu¬ 
man  faculties  into  everlafting  {lumber.  Though  the 
Chinefe  annals  extend  to  many  thoufands  of  years  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  yet  in  a  few  centuries,  the  Europeans,  emer¬ 
ging  from  barbarifm,  have  been  able  to  furpafs  them 
in  every  fci.ence,  and  almoft  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  The 
prefent  Chinefe  are  precifely  what  their  forefathers 
Avere  4000  years  ago,  and  ffiould  their  political  ar- 
rangement  continue  for  ages  to  come,  there  is  no  rca- 
fon  to  believe  that  they  will  rife  above  their  prefent 
ftate.  With  all  their  literature  and  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they,  give  to  it,  they  do  not  yet  praCtife  alpha¬ 
betical.  writing  ;  but  having  a  mark  for  every  feparate 
word,  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  fpend  many  vcars  in 
learning  to  write  and  read.  Though  they  have  been 
acquainted  with  gunpowder  from  a  very  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  military  art  among  them  is  fo  contempti¬ 
ble,  or  fuch  is  underftood  to  be  the  feeblenefs  of  their 
charaCler,  that  it  is  believed  an  European  army  of 
100,000  men  would  find  little  difficulty  in  dethron¬ 
ing  their  emperor,  and  leizing  the  government  of  the 
country..  .  .  ,,y 

I  lie  imbecility  of  character,  or  the  Itagnation  ofThe  delVCt 
intellect  which  takes  place  in  China,  cannot  be  aferib-  °Fhe  con* 
ed  to  religion  as  among  the  fuperltitious  Hindoos,  ferj^. 
they  tolerate  all  religions  :  they  even  admit  of  no  re¬ 
ligious  eftabliffiment,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
are.  fuppofed,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  -of  the  fame 
religion  with  the  more  vigorous  and  aCtive  Birmans. 

1  he  weaknefs  of  the  Chinefe,  therefore,  and  want  of 
prog  refs  in  improvement,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  af- 


is  proved  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  men  of  advanced  a»e 
who  have  themfelves  rifen  to  eminence  by  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  their  minds  and  the  purity  of  their  lives. 
It  muff  be  difficult,  or  almoft  impoffible,  to  difturb  the 


are  obtained  under  their  political  conllitution.  In  all 
countries  the  higher  claffes  of  fociety  are  apt  to  be 
afraid  of  novelties,  becaufe  their  fituation  cannot  be 
made  better.  I  he  lower  claffes,  on  the  contrary,  per¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiving  themfelvesat  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
readily  fet  changes  at  defiance,  and  are  fond  of  whatever 
promifes  to  improve  their  condition.  Hence  they  ap¬ 
plaud  and  patronize,  though  frequently  to  their  colt,  the 
fearlefs,  the  ambitious,  and  the  contrivers  of  whatever 
is  bold  or  uncommon.  The  higher  claffes  naturally 
oppofe  all  this,  and  patronize  among  their  inferiors  the 
qualities  of  caution,  docility,  fubmiflion,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  fartheft  from  innovation  or  an  impatience  of  con- 
troul.  In  every  fociety,  ambitious  men  regulate  their 
conduct  in  the  way  belt  calculated  to  recommend  them 
to  thofe  from  whom  promotion  comes.  Hence  in  F.ng- 
land,  in  confequence  of  the  exiftence  in  the  political 
conllitution  of  a  portion  of  popular  patronage,  afpiring 
individuals  have  often  attempted  to  recommend  them- 
felves  to  notice  by  turbulence,  and  by  loud  declara¬ 
tion  that  all  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be  altered.  But 
in  a  fociety  arranged  like  China,  every  candidate  for 
preferment  mud  neceffarily  (ludy  to  regulate  his  con- 
duff  and  manners  in  the  way  mofl  acceptable  to  hi-,  fu- 
periors,  who  in  that  country  are  a  fct  of  wealthy  and 
prudent  old  men.  He  will,  therefore,  like  a  ftudent 
on  trial  for  a  degree  at  one  of  our  univerfities,  avoid 
whatever  looks  like  novelty,  rafhnefs,  or  difrefpefl  for 
thofe  above  him  :  He  will  labour  to  fpeak  as  they 
fpeak,  and  to  think  as  they  think  :  thus  ambition  it- 
felf  will  make  him  tame  and  fubmiffive,  and  the  paf- 
fion  for  diltinffion  will  render  him  careful  to  keep  in 
the  beaten  track,  and  to  fubdue  his  mind  to  an  unqua¬ 
lified  acquiefcence  in  whatever  has  been  long  efta- 
blifhed.  A  fociety,  whofe  moll  vigorous  members  are 
thus  conlfantly  occupied  in  fubduing  their  own  minds, 
and  reducing  them  to  this  paflive  temper  and  to  a 
correfponding  demeanour,  will  neceffarily  pofll-fs  the 
charafler  of  prudence,  languor,  timidity,  and  perpe¬ 
tual  old  age  :  It  will  hate  novelty  and  invention,  which 
will  render  improvement  impoffible,  becaufe  all  im¬ 
provements  are  new,  and  the  refult  of  a  reftlefs  fpirit. 
Could  the  Chinefe  conllitution  be  reverfed  ;  were  the 
frit  or  lowed  clafs  of  mandarins  elefted  by  the  multi¬ 
tude,  or  by  perfons  of  moderate  wealth  ;  were  the  fe- 
cond  clafs  elefted  by  the  firll,  the  third  clafs  by  the 
fecond  and  fo  upwards  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of  the  people  would  fpeedily  alter, 
and  they  would  become  as  reftlefs  and  enterprifing,  as 
they  are  now  pafTive  and  ftationarv.  That  the  happi- 
nefs  of  this  multitude  of  people  would  not  by  fuch  a 
change  be  increafed,  is  undoubtedly  very  true  ;  that 
they  might  even  in  confequence  of  it  be  expofed  to 
many  fanguinary  convulfions,  is  alfo  very  probable : 
but  their  rank  in  the  fcale  of  intelligent  beings  would 
be  altered,  and  their  importance  among  nations  would 
be  immeafurably  increafed.  Foreigners  would  ceafe 
to  be  objeffs  of  terror  to  a  people  ruled  by  men  of  an 
enterprifing  character :  To  preferve  tranquillity  at 
home,  it  would  be  found  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
objects  of  diftant  enterprife  :  the  immenfe  population 
of  this  empire  would  enable  and  compel  it  to  cover 
all  Afia  with  its  colonies ;  to  fill  the  Indian  ocean  with 
its  fleets,  and  the  ifles  with  its  commercial  and  politi¬ 
cal  eftablifhments. 

Adjacent  to  the  north-eaftern  quarter  of  China,  and 
oppofite  to  a  part  of  the  Chinefe  coaft,  is  the  peninfula 
of  Korea,  extending  from  latitude  4 2°  50'  to  latitude 
340  j  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-li, 


and  on  the  eafterp  fide  by  the  Japanefe  gulf.  Japan  Afia 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  coaft  of  Korea,  and  — v~— J 

even  ftretches  beyond  its  fouthern  part.  Korea  is  of 
an  oblong  form  ;  about  IOO  leagues  in  breadth,  and  180 
in  length.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  people,  and  have 
been  conquered  at  different  periods  by  the  Japanefe,  the 
Tartars,  and  the  Chinefe.  The  yoke  of  China,  however, 
is  very  light,  as  the  Chinefe  fear,  that  levere  treatment 
might  at  fome  period  induce  them  to  unite  with  the 
Ruffians,  who  have  advanced  through  Siberia  towards 
the  Chinefe  frontiers.  Korea  is  mountainous,  and  pro¬ 
duces  moft  of  the  European  fruits  and  foreft  trees;  it 
was  protected  by  a  wall  to  the  north- weft,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  a  Tartar  conqueft,  and  is 
now  neglected.  The  government  is  regular,  and  the 
cuftoms  and  laws  refemble  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  Tha 
natives  carry  on  a  great  commerce  openly  with  China, 
and  clandeftinely  with  Japan,  the  Philippine  ifles,  and 
perhaps  Java  :  They  alfo  trade  with  the  Ruffians  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  and  procure  from  them  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  furs,  which  they  convey  to  China,  and  rvpre- 
fent  there  as  the  produce  of  their  own  country.  To 
facilitate  their  illicit  trade  with  the  Japanefe,  the  lat¬ 
ter  have  ceded  to  them  a  fmall  ifland  called  Su/ima 
near  their  coaft.  As  they  poflefs  abundance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  goods,  no  part  of  w  hich  they  purchafe  in  China, 
they  are  underftood  to  obtain  them  by  their  trade  with 
the  Dutch  at  Batavia. 

To  the  eaftward  of  the  Chinefe  coaft,  and  fouth  ofLiqueio 
the  peninfula  of  Korea,  are  feveral  iflands  called  the!^es* 
ifles  of  Liqucjo.  The  moft  confiderable  is  Kintfchin, 
extending  north  and  fouth  between  latitude  26°  2$' 
and  2j°  45';  It  is  about  50  leagues  long,  and  15 
broad  ;  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  of  it  are  (kirted  by 
numberlefs  little  ifles  and  reeks.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Chinefe,  who  fled  from  the  Tartars  at  the  time 
of  the  laft  revolution  ;  they  export  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  cowries  of  the  fame  fpecies  that  is  found  in  the 
Maidive  ifles  :  From  thefe  (hells  is  prepared  a  white 
varnifh.  They  al'o  export  a  fort  of  large  flat  (hells, 
which,  when  poliftied,  are  almoft  tranfparent,  and  are 
ufed  by  the  Japanefe  in  their  windows  inftead  of  glafs.  ^  c 

To  the  eaftward  of  Korea  are  the  ifles  of  Japan 
they  extend  from  'latitude  30°  to  40°  north  :  their  lon¬ 
gitude  is  from  i43°to  i6i°ea!t.  The  furrounding 
feas  are  flormy  and  filled  with  dangerous  rocks;  the 
climate  is  changeable  and  fubjeft  to  frequent  rains  ; 
thunder  is  frequent,  and  earthquakes  fo  common,  as 
not  to  be  regarded,  unlefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
they  produce  dangerous  confequences ;  the  fummt  r 
heat  rifes  in  July  and  Auguft  to  too  degrees  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  thermometer,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  pro- 
portionably  fevere  ;  the  country  is  everywhere  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  the.  people  of  a  mix-d  race  from  the 
neighbouring  countries,  but  poffcffmg  a  very  aCtivo 
character.  See  Japan. 

To  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Korea  and  of  China,  chinefe 
Chinefe  Tartary  begins.  It  is  in  general  inhabited  by  Tartary. 
Tartars  in  a  paftoral  date,  fubjeCt  to  the  prefent  impe¬ 
rial  family  of  China,  who  are  themfelves  Tartars.  This  r 

country  extends  northward  to  the  river  Amoor  or  Sag-  An-.oor. 
halien.  This  river  takes  its  rife  from  the  Keutaiham  Sauer's  £r- 
mountaim,  about  the  latitude  of  490,  and  longitude P**‘t<°* fo 
1 10°  eaft  from  Greenwich;  and  is  here  called  Onon.ii,'^‘a' 

Its  dircCtiun  is  nearly  north-caft  ;  and  at  the 
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Afia.  of  the  Nirza,  where  the  city  of  Nertlhinfk  is  fituated, 

— v - -  about,  latitude  520,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Sliilha. 

This  courfe  it  continues  to  latitude  52J-0)  its  moil 
northern  extremity,  where  the  Tungoofe  call  it  Amoor, 
2nd  the  Chinefe  Seghaulien  Ula  (black  mountain  river, 
from  the  oak  forefts  on  the  mountains  hereabouts, 
which  the  Chinefe  call  blackwood).  From  hence  it  is 
navigable  in  veffels  of  moderate  fize,  having  received 
coniiderable  fupplies  from  the  torrents  ruftiing  down 
the  eaftern  and  northern  mountains,  as  alfo  from  a  very 
coniiderable  river  flowing  from  the  Tout!) -weft,  and 
called  the  Argoon,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  A- 
moor,  about  180  miles  eaft  of  Nertlliinik.  In  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  tliefe  parts  the  Ruffians  have  feveral  forts. 
From  latitude  52^°  to  it  flows  nearly  fouth  eaft, 

receiving  in  its  courfe  a  number  of  rivers  both  eaft  and 
weft.  The  Tlhukir  has  its  fource  from  this  fide  of  the 
fame  mountains  as  gave  rife  to  the  Olekma  and  Aldan, 
(both  emptying  t'iiemfelves  into  the  Lena),  and  flowing 
'  nearly  fouth,  joins  with  the  Silempid,  which  fl  >ws  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ud  ;  keeping  nearly  a  weftern  courfe 
into  the  Amoor,  All  thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for 
boats  nearly  to  their  fource.  The  country  is  very 
mountainous,  but  the  plains  and  valleys  are  fpacious  and 
fertile  :  the  low  country,  however,  labours  under  the 
difadvantage  of  being  fubjedl  to  inundations  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  are  very  frequent. 

No  rivers  of  any  importance  join  the  Amoor  from 
the  eaft,  except  the  two  above  mentioned.  The  Non- 
ni  Ula,  however,  a  very  large  river  which  takes  its 
rife  about  the  latitude  of  510,  and  longitude  1 230, 
makes  a  coniiderable  inland  circuit,  and  empties  itlelf 
into  the  Amoor  at  its  fouthern  extremity,  about  the 
latitude  of  47^°.  Another  coniiderable  river,  the  U- 
furi,  iofes  itfelf  in  the  Amoor  nearer  its  eftuary,  about 
latitude  48  f°.  It  rifes  from  the  lake  Hinka,  and  has 
a  communication  after  a  ffiort  day’s  journey  by  land 
with  the  fea  of  Japan.  It  now  flows  in  its  own  chan¬ 
nel  north-weft  into  the  fea  of  Ochotfk,  about  the  la¬ 
titude  of  7 2-|-0,  oppofite  the  ifland  Saghalien.  This 
river  is  well  flocked  with  fifh,  and  its  borders  are  co¬ 
vered  with  forefts  of  oak,  walnut,  birch,  and  differ¬ 
ent  fort=  of  pines.  The  foil  is  very  rich,  the  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  The  whole  courfe  of  this  great  ri¬ 
ver  and  its  tributary  ftreams  is  fubjeft  to  the  Chinefe, 
or  inhabited  by  people  under  their  protedlion.  It  was 
difcovered  by  the  Ruffians  in  1639  by  means  of  fome 
Cufacks  :  the  Ruffians  were  delighted  with  the  difco- 
very  of  a  river  which  report  made  to  call  up  gold  and 
filver,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  abound  with  the  moll 
precious  furs,  cattle,  and  fruit  :  the  Ruffian  colonitfs 
of  Siberia  emigrated  thither  in  crowds,  and  depopulat¬ 
ed  their  former  country.  They  founded  a  fort  in  la¬ 
titude  53°,  which  they  called  Albajin.  The  Chinefe 
burnt  it  in  1680,  and  carried  the  garrifon  prifoners  to 
Pekin  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  and  ftronglv  garrifoned,  till 
it  gave  fuch  ferious  caufe  of  jealoufy,  that  the  affair 
was  at  laft  terminated  in  1689,  by  a  treaty  at  Nert- 
fhinfk,  upon  the  river  Indoga,  in  the  reign  of  John 
and  Peter  afterwards  furnamed  the  Great,  and  of 
Kang-hi,  emperor  of  China.  Had  the  Ruffians  ob¬ 
tained  the  poffeffinn  of  Amoor,  and  of  the  forefts  and 
fertile  territory  in  its  vicinity,  they  might  foon  have 
got  the  command  of  the  fea  of  Japan  and  of  the  coafts 
of  China,  by  defending  tjie  river  with  their  fleets. 
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Even  by  marching  from  this  river  as  from  a  magazine  Afia. 
of  arms  and  provifions,  they  could  without  difficulty  v~“ 
have  affaulted  the  Chinele  empire,  with  an  army  train¬ 
ed  in  the  dilcipline  and  the  military  tadlics  of  Europe. 

By  the  treaty  of  Nertfhmfk,  however,  the  Chinefe 
empire  was  declared  to  extend  as  high  as  Lat.  5b0  32'. 

Its  weftern  limit  is  near  the  lake  Baikal,  at  the  north¬ 
ern  front  of  the  high  region  of  Tartary,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  alio  it  includes.  Beyond  this,  to  the 
north  and  weft,  the  territory  is  claimed  by  the  Ruf¬ 
fian?,  who  have  fettlements  in  various  fituations,  and 
are  in  a  great  meafure  mailers  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants 
of  different  tribes.  Thefe  tribes  are  apt  to  become  dif- 
coirtented  with  the  Ruffian  government  •,  hence  great 
numbers  of  them  have  recently  emigrated  to  the  Chi- 
nefe  territory  upon  the  river  Amoor.  In  the  year 
1787,  there  emigrated  from  the  Ruffians  no  lefs  than 
6000  of  the  tribe  called  Yakut!,  with  all  their  cattle 
and  goods,  who  put  themfelves  under  the  proteiflion  of 
the  Chinefe.  Tbus-at  prefent  upon  the  river  Amoor, 
a  mixed  race  of  Chinefe,  and  of  people  from  all  the 
Tartar  and  Siberian  tribes,  is  uniting  in  a  fertile  coun¬ 
try  under  the  government  of  China,  and  will  probably 
form  out  of  their  feveral  dialtdts  a  new  language  of 
their  own.  The  Chinefe  juftlv  confider  the  m  as  a  va¬ 
luable  advanced  guard  to  their  frontiers,  and  give  them 
every  encouragement,  by  affifting  them  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  grain,  and  in  carrying  on  trade  with  Korea  and 
other  places  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Palling-  to  the  north  of  the  Amoor  and  of  the  ftreams 
that  flow  into  it,  we  come  to  Siberia,  the  proper  coun¬ 
try  of  the  rein-deer,  and  of  men  who  pafs  the  winter 
in  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  to  protecl  them  againft  the 
feverity  of  the  climate.  The  whole  territory  inclines, 
as  already  mentioned,  down  toward  the  polar  circle  : 
but  the  furface  of  the  country  is  various,  and  the  coafts 
~  exhibit  fome  -peculiarities.  Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  is  the  ifland  of  Saghalien,  inhabited  by  a 
peaceable  people,  little  known  either  to  the  Ruffians 
or  Chinefe.  The  ifland  is  160  miles  long,  and  80 
broad.  It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  lea  or  gulf 
of  Ochotfk,  which  has  the  main  land  of  Siberia  on  the  jj. 
weft,  and  the  peninfula  of  Kami  Tchaika  on  the  eaft.KKmtf- 
The  Ruffians  are  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  bay.  Thisfchatka. 
peninfula  having  been  vifited  of  late  years  by  diffirent 
European  navigators,  has  been  deferibed  at  leaft  as  mi¬ 
nutely  as  its  importance  on  the  map  of  Afia  requires. 

It  is  in  general  very  mountainous  ;  but  a  part  of  it 
which  is  level  contains  a  deep  rich  foil  compofed  of 
black  earth.  Firs,  common  pine,  and  larch  trees  of 
a  tolerable  fize,  with  birch,  poplar,  afh,  and  mountain 
afh,  cover  the  hills  in  the  middle  of  the  peninfula.  The 
underwoods  are  currants,  dog-rofes,  hawthorn,  alder, 
and  buflies  producing  berries.  The  climate  in  the  fouth¬ 
ern  parts  is  chilled  by  the  fea-breezes,  and  in  the 
northern  by  the  cold  winds  from  Siberia  ;  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninfula  a  (heltered  valley  produces  very 
fine  cabbages,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  toge¬ 
ther  with  buck-wheat  and  rye.  Hemp  alfo  grows  re¬ 
markably  well,  but  there  i?  little  neceffity  lor  culti¬ 
vating  it,  as  the  nettle  anfwers  every  purpofe  equally 
well.  The  Kamtfehadels  and  Ruffians  make  ft  wing 
thread  of  this  laft  plant,  the  nettle,  and  fabricate  from 
it  their  fiftiing  nets,  which,  if  ufed  with  caution  and 
properly  dried,  ferve  them  four  or  five  years  j  the  pro- 
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cefs  of  preparing  it  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  for 
hemp.  On  a  good  foil  the  nettle  grows  to  the  heighL 
of  fix  or  feven  reet ;  the  fibres  are  much  finer,  and  a 
thread  of  equal  thicknefs  is  faid  to  be  flronger  than 
that  made  of  the  bed  hemp.  The  country  is  very  fub- 
je<R  to  earthquakes,  and  has  feveral  volcanoes  and  hot 
fprings. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  coafts  of  the  two 
great  continents  of  America  and  of  Alia  begin  to  ap¬ 
proach  each  other.  From  the  American  coafl,  oppo- 
fite  to  Kamtfchatka,  extends  to  a  confiderable  diltance 
into  the  ocean  the  peninfula  of  Alyafka.  From  the 
point  of  this  peninfula  a  fucceffion  of  iflands  called  the 
Aleutan  ijles,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  erodes  over  to 
Kamtfchatka.  Thefe  iflands  are  moll  clofely  joined 
where  they  approach  the  American  continent,  and  the 
intervals  between  them  become  more  confiderable  near 
the  Afiatic  (bore.  The  concavity  of  the  crefcent  is 
towards  the  north.  The  iflands  are,  in  general,  inhabit¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  natives  have  been  fubdued  by  the  Ruffians, 
or  rather  by  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  been  fent 
thither  by  different  trading  companies  for  the  purpofes 
of  hunting  and  fifhing.  One  of  the  Aleutan  iflands 
called  Oonalajhka  is  worthy  of  attention  ;  it  is  in  north 
latitude  530  45',  and,eaft  longitude  193°  47'.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  and  the  natives  live  chiefly  by  fifli- 
ing  ;  they  ate  of  a  middle  fize,  of  a  very  dark  brown 
and  healthy  complexion,  with  round  features,  fmall 
nofe,  black  eyes  and  hair,  the  latter  very  firong  and 
wiry  ;  they  wear  feal  (kins,  with  the  hair  outward, 
faftened  like  a  carter’s  frock  ;  they  go  bare-footed,  un- 
lefs  when  walking  on  the  rocky  beach,  when  they 
wear  a  kind  of  awkward  boots  made  of  the  throat  of 
the  fea  lion,  foled  with  thick  feal  fkin,  which  they 
line  with  dry  grafs.  The  men  fomctirr.es  wear  a  kind 
of  clothing  made  of  the  (kins  of  birds,  with  the  fea¬ 
thers  occafionallv  outward  or  inwards  •,  the  Ikin  fide  is 
dyed  red,  and  ornamented  with  flips  of  leather  hanging 
down  to  a  confiderable  lengili  :  the  feams  are  covered 
with  thin  flips  of  Ikin,  ornamented  or  embroidered  with 
white  deers  hair,  goats  hair,  and  the  finews  of  fea  ani¬ 
mals  dyed  of  different  colours  ;  they  alfo  wear  light 
pantaloons  of  white  leather  ;  the  men  have  their  hair 
cut  ffiort  ;  the  women  wear  theirs  fhort  before,  combed 
over  the  forehead,  and  tied  in  a  club  on  the  top  of  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  In  wet  weather,  or  when  at 
fea,  they  wear  a  drtfs  formed  of  the  inteftines  of  fea 
animals,  the  bladder  of  the  halibut,  or  the  Ikin  of  the 
tongue  of  a  whale ;  it  has  a  hood  to  cover  the  head, 
and  is  tied  clofe  round  the  neck  and  wrifts,  fo  that  no 
water  can  penetrate  ;  it  is  nearly  tranfparent,  and  looks 
well.  The  men  wear  a  wooden  bonnet  ornamented 
with  the  whifkers  of  the  fea  lion  and  with  beads.  Their 
baidars  or  boats,  which  are  the  admiration  of  travellers 
from  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  navigated,  are  built 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  keel  eighteen  feet  long, 
four  inches  thick  on  the  top,  not  three  inches  deep, 
and  two  inches,  or  fomewhat  lefe,  at  the  bottom.  Two 
upper  frames,  one  on  each  fide,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  fquare,  and  fixteen  feet  long,  join  to  a  (harp  flat 
hoard  at  the  head,  and  are  about  fixteen  inches  (horter 
than  the  ftern,  joined  by  a  thwart,  which  keeps  them 
about  twelve  inches  afunder.  Two  fimilar  frames  near 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  fix  inches  below  the  upper  ones, 
about  one  inch  fquare.  Round  flick thin,  and  about 
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fix  inches  diftant  from  each  other,  are  tied  to  thele  Afi». 
frames,  and  form  the  fides.  For  the  top  thwarts,  very  '——v — 
firong  flicks,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  the  upper  frames, 
curved  fo  as  to  raife  the  middle  of  the  boat  about  two 
inches  higher  than  the  fides.  There  are  thirteen  of  thefe 
thwarts  or  beams  :  feven  feet  from  the  ftern  is  one  of 
them  ;  twenty  inches  nearer  the  head  is  another  ;  a  hoop 
about  two  inches  high  is  faflened  between  them  for 
the  rower  to  fit  in  ;  this  is  made  firong,  and  grooved 
to  faften  an  open  fkin  to,  which  they  tie  round  their 
body,  and  it  prevents  any  water  getting  into  the  boat, 
although  it  were  funk.  This  frame  is  covered  with 
the  fkin  of  the  fea  lion,  drawn  and  fewed  over  it  like  a 
cafe.  The  whole  is  fo  extremely  light,  even  when 
fodden  with  water,  that  it  may  be  carried  with  eafe  in 
one  hand.  The  head  of  the  boat  is  double,  the  lower 
part  ffiarp,  and  the  upper  part  flat,  refembling  the  open 
mouth  ot  a  fiffi,  but  contrived  thus  to  keep  the  head 
from  finking  too  deep  into  the  water  ;  and  they  tie  a 
flick  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  prevent  its  entang¬ 
ling  with  the  fea  u'eeds.  They  row  with  eafe,  in  a 
fea  moderately  fmooth,  about  ten  miles  in  the  hour,  and 
they  keep  the  fea  in  a  frefh  gale  of  wind.  The  paddles 
that  they  ufe  are  double,  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and 
made  equally  neat  with  the  other  articles. 

.The  women  of  thefe  iflands  plait  neat  firaw  mats, 
which  ferve  for  curtains  and  beds  ;  they  alfo  make 
bafkets,  and  kindle  fires  readily  by  flrewing  the  pow¬ 
der  of  native  fulphur  upon  dry  grafs  or  mofs,  after 
which  they  ftrike  two  pieces  of  quartz  one  againft  the 
other  over  it ;  the  fine  particles  of  fulphur  immediate¬ 
ly  blaze  like  a  flaffi  of  lightning,  and  let  the  whole  of 
the  dry  grafs  or  mofs  in  a  flame.  The  whole  natives  Oppreffion 
of  the  Aleutan  iflands  are  held  in  a  (late  of  moft  mi- the  Re¬ 
ferable  fl  avery  by  the  Ruffian  hunters,  who  refide  in*"lar‘s‘ 
this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  compel  them  to 
hunt  and  fiffi  in  their  fervice.  Foxes  and  marmots  are 
almoft  the  only  animals  that  the  Ruffian  hunters  them- 
felves  can  kill ;  for  they  are  not  capable  of  chafing 
the  fea  animals,  which  require  parlieularly  agility  in  go¬ 
verning  the  fmall  leather  canoes  in  which  the  natives 
purfue  the  fea  lion,  the  ur fine  feal,  fea  otter,  porpoifes, 
and  common  feals.  The  fea  lion,  called  by  the  Ruf-SeaUo*. 
hznsjirootjha,  is  the  ftrongeft  and  largeft  of  the  feal 
kind  ;  it  is  covered  with  dark-coloured  coarfe  hair, 
which  is  very  thick  and  long  about  the  neck  and 
(houlders ;  the  hinder  part  is  tapering,  with  fmooth 
ffiort  hair.  The  largeft  of  thefe  animals  is  about  eight 
feet  long  ;  they  have  a  fmall  white  fpot  on  the  tem¬ 
ples,  which  is  the  only  place  about  them  vulnerable  by 
arrows,  which  hardly  pierce  the  (kin  in  other  parts  ;  but 
if  poifoned,  they  penetrate  deep  enough  to  deftroy 
the  animal.  The  fleffi  of  the  fea  lion  is  cut  into  thin 
flireds  and  dried,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Ruffian  hunters.  lSJ 
I  he  urfine  feal  has  a  foft  downy  under  fur,  refembling  Ur  fine  fea!. 
brown  (ilk  ;  the  largeft  of  the  fpecies  are  about  fix 
feet  long ;  when  very  young  the  fur  is  of  a  beautiful 
ffiort  gloffy  black,  which  changes  to  (livery  when  they 
grow  up,  and,  when  they  become  old;  it  is  almofl 
white.  The  moft  valuable  fur  b  that  of  the  fea  otter,  Sea  otter, 
called  in>  Ruffia  mor/koi  lobre ;  the  largeft  are  about 
five  feet  long,  with  a  rich  fur  nearly  black,  int  rfprrfed 
with  longer  hairs  of  gloffy  white.  From  their  value 
the  purfuit  after  them  has  been  fo  eager,  that  their 
numbers  are  declining  fart.  Indeed  the  dell rufl ion  of 
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Afia.  all  kinds  of  animals  that  produce  valuable  kinds  of  fur 
— v— has  there,  of  late,  been  lo  great,  that  the  trade  will 
probably  foon  be  at  an  end  ;  and  this  is  the  only  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  the  natives  of  thtfe  iflands,  and  of  the 
adjoining  Afiatic  and  American  coafl,  can  expert  a 
Approach  deliverance  from  the  date  of  flavery  under  which  they 
ofAfiaand  have  been  reduced  by  the  Ruffians.  From  the  Aleu- 
America  to  tan  chain  of  iflands  the  two  continents  irregularly  but 
each  other,  rapidly  approach  toward  each  other  till  they  come 
within  a  diftance  of  49  miles  at  Bering  ftraits.  At 
this  quarter,  the  part  of  Alia  that  approaches  neareff  to 
America  is  a  peninfula,  having  the  Icy  fea  on  the 
Ipt  north  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  it  is  inha- 
Tfhuttki.  bited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Tjhutjki,  who  appear  to  be 
the  fame  clafs  of  people  that  inhabit  the  oppofite 
coafl;  of  America.  The  Tfhutfld  nation  or  tribe  is 
divided  into  two  diflindl  branches  :  the  one  confifls  of 
ftationary  or  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  coafl  ;  the  other 
are  called  Reindeer  or  Wanderers.  Of  the  flationary 
part  of  the  tribe  the  population  amounts  to  about 
3000  males;  they  are  induflrious  and  neat  workmen, 
as  appears  from  their  boats,  lances,  arrows,  bows,  ap¬ 
parel,  and  utenfils,  with  which  they  fupply  the  wan¬ 
dering  part  of  their  tribe  ;  they  dig  cellars,  in  which 
they  keep  their  fupplies  of  food  and  oil.  Their  pro- 
vifions  confift  of  the  dried  flelh  of  fea  animals  and 
deer,  of  roots  and  berries.  They  keep  the  oil  of  the 
•  fea  animals  in  feal  Osins  ;  they  obtain  immenfe  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it,  which  they  ufe  for  food,  fuel,  and  light  :  and 
alfo,  as  an  article  of  commerce  with  the  wandering 
tribes.  ° 

This  w'andering  tribe  confider  themfelves  as  a  very 
fuperior  and  independent  race  of  beings.  They  call  all 
the  nations  that  furround  them  old  women,  only  fit  to 
be  their  fervants.  Rein-deer  are  their  only  riches. 
Thefe,  and  the  fliins  of  animals  that  they  kill  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  they  barter  with  the  Ruffians  for  kettles,  knives", 
and  trinkets  ;  which  articles  they  again  exchange  with 
192  the  flationary  tribe,  for  arms,  drelfes,  &c. 

Capital  of  Qf  Siberia  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Ruffians  have  fixed  their  capital  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Baikal  lake,  near  the  northern  front  of  the  high 
region  of  Tartary.  It  is  called  Irkujk ,  and  is  fituated 
in  103°  46'  45"  eaft  of  Greenwich,  and  in  N.  Lnt. 
520-  16'  30".  It  contains  1509  houfes,  chiefly  of  wood, 
twelve  flone  churches,  a  cathedral,  and  two  mona¬ 
steries  :  betide!  which,  there  are(  feveral  public  build¬ 
ings  ;  an  hofpital,  a  public  fchool,  a  library,  and  a 
theatre.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  20,030. 
The  merchants  are  numerous  and  affluent,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Chinefe.  Here  the 
aflortments  of  furs  are  made,  which  are  brought  from  A 
meric  a  and  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia.  There  is  a 
glafs-houfe  near  the  Baikal  lake,  and  a  diftillery,  in 
which  60, 030  ankers  ol  fpirits  are  made  in  a  year  ;  there 
arp  alfu  falt-works  at  three  fprings,  which  fupply  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  people  are  extremely  hof- 
pitaole  to  ftrangers.  All  kinds  of  fond  are  cheap,  as 
are  fpirituous  liquors,  and  home-brewed  beer ;  filks, 
cottons,  linen,  furs,  and  even  Englilh  cloths,  are  fold 
at  a  moderate  price.  P.dany  articles  of  luxury  are 
brought  f:  om  China,  and  the  country  itfelf  fupports 
immenfe  herds  of  cattle  and  horfes,  and  produces  all 
the  kinds,  of  European  grain  ;  the  chief  difadvantacre 
under  which  it  labours  is  the  inlenfe  f.verity  of  a  win- 
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ter  which  laffs  during  fix  months  of  the  year.  The 
feverity  of  the  w  inter,  and  its  duration,  increafe  in  pro¬ 
portion  lo  the  diftance  from  this  moft  louthern  part  of 
Siberia. 

The  firft  of  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  towards  the  River" ko- 
eaft  that  runs  into  the  Icy  fea  is  the  Kovima,  which  v'ma- 
takes  its  rife  in  what  are  called  the  VircZoycinJki  moun¬ 
tains,  to  the  weftv.ard  of  the  moll  northerly  part  of 
Kamtfchatka.  It  flows  in  a  direction  nearly  north-eaft 
about  1890  Ruffian  vtrfts,  each  verft  being  about  three 
quarters  of  an  Englifli  mile.  Different  Ruffian  villages 
are  fituated  upon  it,  or  upon  the  different  ftreams  that 
fall  into  it.  Of  thefe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  village 
called  Virchni  is  in  N.  Lat.  65°  28'  25",  and  E.  Long. 

1  530  24'  30".  Seredni,  another  village  upon  the  fame 
river  farther  down  to  the  north,  is  in  N.  Lat.  67°  io' 

14".  A  third  village,  containing  79  houfes  and  a 
church,  called  A  eizjhni,  is  in  N.  Lat.  68°  1  7'  14",  and 
E.  Long.  163°  17'  30" 


To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  climate  of  thtfe  lati- Climate, 
tudes  we  Ihall  fiate  the  temperature  at  Virchni,  as  ob¬ 
ferved  during  nine  days  of  the  month  of  November 
1786,  old  ftile,  by  Martin  Sauer,  fecretary  to  a  Ruffian 
expedition,  fent  to  attempt  to  navigate  the  Icy  fea  ;  the 
obfervations  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  fpirit 
thermometer  of  Reaumur. 

Deg.  Wind.  Deg.  Wind. 

Nov.  22.  4  A.  M.  39*-  S.  E. 

4  A.  M.  38-*  S.  W.  light  8 - 40F 

4°i 


airs. 

6 - -  394 

8 - 395. 

1  2  M.  38  *• 

4  P.  M.  39  S.  S.  E. 

6 - 39i 

8 - 39J 

1  2 - 40 


1 2  M. 

8  P.  M.  40F 

J2 - 4i-f 

-  Nov.  27. 

4  A.  M.  49*  N.  E. 

6 - 40 £  Calm. 

8 - 40 

1 2  M.  58 
4  P.  M.  39 


4 
8 
1  2 


—  40 

—  40 1- 


Nov.  28. 

4  A.  M.  37^  E.  N.  E. 

8 - 33  S.  E. 

1  2  M.  32-*; 


Nov.  24. 

4  A.  M.  34  N 

6 - 35 

8 - 36 

12  M.  35F 


6  P.  M.  35 

12 - 36 

Nov,  25. 

4  A.  M.  34^  S.  W.  little 
wind. 

34*  N.  W.  ditto.  8 

35  12 M. 


to  39 


2  M. 

4  P.  IV 

6 - 

8 - 

12 - 38 


Nov.  29. 

6  A.  M.  38$ 

Nov.  39. 

6  A."  M.  35^.  S-.S.W.  lit 
’lie  wind. 

-  33 


>  j  J. 

>  *  > 


3<> 

37 


4  P.  M.  3 1  f- 

8 - 32 


1 2 


9  • 

—  32 


On  the  22d,  at  fix  A.  M.  nine  ounces  of  mercury  ^ 
iroze  in  two  hours  \  the  earth,  the  ice  of  t  ic  river,  the,  old. 
timber  of  the  houics,  &c.  cracking  with  reports  equal 
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to  tbofe  of  a  mufket.  On  the  fame  evening  ten  ounces 
of  mercury  in  a  flopped  phial,  froze  in  two  hours  and  a 
half.  On  the  23d,  about  t(n  o’clock  A.  M.  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  a  flopped  phial  thawed,  but  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day  was  again  quite  frozen.  On  the  26'h,  in  the 
morning,  there  was  a  thick  fog,  and  the  earth  and  the 
river  cracked  violently.  On  the  27th,  at  nine  A.  M. 
a  fealed  bottle  of  Aflracan  brandy  (there  called  French 
1 brandy )  expofed  to  the  froft,  thickened  very  much,  but 
■was  not  frozen.  On  the  28th,  at  noon,  the  mercury 
thawed,  but  at  half  paft  ten  at  night  it  was  obferved 
frozen.  At  370  it  was  almoft  impoflible  to  fell  tim¬ 
ber  (which  was  as  hard  as  the  hatchet)  unltfs  it  was 
perfectly  dry  ;  and  in  the  greateft  feverity  of  the  cold, 
the  hatchets,  on  ftriking  the  wood,  broke  like  glals. 
On  coming  out  of  a  warm  room  it  was  abfolutelyne- 
ceilhry  to  breathe  through  a  handkerchief ;  the  body 
was  immediately  furrounded  by  a  mift  nrifing  from  the 
breath,  and  this  mift  confided  of  very  fmall  nodules  of 
hoar  ice.  Breathing  caufed  a  noife  like  the  tearing  of 
coarfe  paper  or  the  breaking  of  thin  twigs,  and  the 
expired  breath  was  immediately  condenfed  into  the  fine 
fubftance  already  mentioned.  The  northern  lights 
were  conftant  and  very  brilliant;  they  afiumed  an 
amazing  diverfity  of  ftiapes,  and  might  be  heard  to 
Ihoot  along. 

The  vegetable  produflions  of  this  climate  were  chief¬ 
ly  the  following. 

Larch. — This  is  the  chief  tree  in  ufe  for  building, 
firing,  &c.  and  the  moft  plentiful.  It  is  pretty  fize- 
able  as  far  as  Virchni,  and  the  country  is  moderately 
wooded  about  200  verfts  lower,  but  the  trees  very 
ftunted  ;  beyond  that  they  are  in  clufters  on  elevated 
fpots  of  ground  to  about  30  verfts  from  the  Icy  fea, 
where  they  ceafe  growing,  in  about  the  latitude  68° 

3°'-  .  . 

Birch  extends  to  a  little  below  Seredni,  but  very 
ftunted  and  fmall  trees. 

Poplar  and  afp  grow  to  a  moderate  fize  on  the  iflands 
ftieltered  by  mountains  about  the  fource  of  the  Kovi- 
ma,  but  do  not  extend  fo  low  down  as  Virchni. 

Mountain  a(h  is  plenty  as  far  as  Virchni,  but  very 
fcarce  lower  down. 

Alder  and  willow  have  a  trunk  about  18  inches  in 
circumference,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  two  fathoms, 
about  Virchni.  They  gradually  diminifh  in  fize,'  and 
ceafe  growing  with  the  larch. 

Creeping-cedar,  brulhwood,  black  and  red  currant, 
mfe,  and  juniper,  are  met  with  as  low  as  Neizihni. 
Brulhwood  and  creeping-willows  extend  to  the  Icy  fea, 
but  never  exceed  from  fix  to  eight  inches.  The  creep¬ 
ing  cedar,  or  pinus  cembra,  produces  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  feeds  or  nnts  in  cones,  like  the  common 
pine  :  but  they  ripen  only  the  fecond  year.  Immenfe 
numbers  are  collected  by  the  inhabitants  ;  fometimes 
confiderable  quantities  are  found  in  the  fquirrels  nefts 
in  hollow  trees  ;  in  fact  they  are  the  chief  food  of  fquir¬ 
rels  and  mice.  A  very  pellucid  and  fwett  oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  thefe  feeds. 

Mountain  alh  berries  are  gathered,  and  ufed  to  give 
a  pleafant  fiavour  to  their  drink. 

Black  and  red  currants  are  collected  in  abundance, 
and  preferved  in  calks  among  ice ;  fome  are  boiled  and 
preferved.  The  black  only  extend  to  about  Seredni, 
but  the  red  continue  growing  as  far  as  Neizihni. 
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Cranberry. — Thefe  are  fcarce,  and  extend  no  further 
north  than  Seredni  ;  they  are  always  preferved  raw.  v 

Brufniki,  vaccinium  vitis  irLca,  whortleberry. —  L  hefe 
are  very  plenty  as  far  as  Neizihni,  and  are  preferved 
raw. 

Colubniki  are  very  numerous :  they  feem  to  delight 
in  luch  ftony  places  as  are  overflowed  in  the  fpring. 

They  are  very  pleafant  tailed,  of  a  dark-blue  colour, 
and  grow  on  a  low  buih  exactly  refembling  a  myrtle. 

They  are  preferved  by  boiling. 

Maroflika,  rubus  chatnamorus. —  Chefe  are  the  fa¬ 
vourite  berry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  grow  in  damp 
molfy  places,  particularly  near  lakes.  T  hey  are  reckon¬ 
ed  a  certain  cure  for  the  feurvy,  and  are  always  pre¬ 
ferred  raw. 

Siccha,  growing  on  dry  ftony  places  about  the  moun¬ 
tains,  on  a  creeping  fpecies  of  heath,  with  Ihort  needle 
leaves;  they  are  very  fmall,  black,  and  ftony,  are  col¬ 
lected  in  great  abundance,  and  preferved  by  boiling. 

Knezlhnitfi,  rubus  arclicus ,  are  fcarce,  growing  about 
the  roots  of  the  alder,  and  currant  bulhes.  I&7 

The  following  animals  are  found  in  the  neighbour-  Animals, 
hood  of  the  river  Kovima,  and  are  hunted  for  food  or 
on  account  of  the  value  of  their  Ikins. 

Names.  Price  of  the  Skins. 

Elk,  2  rubles. 

Deer,  1  do. 

Bear,  1  do. 

White  bear,  1  do. 

Glutton,  2  to  10  do. 

Wolf,  2  to  8  do. 

Fox,  _  I  t°  5  do. 

Stone  Fox,  50  copeeks. 

Ermine,  5  do. 

Lynx,  3  to  10  rubles,  according  to  the 

length  of  the  hair. 

Otter,  8  to  10  rubles. 

Sable,  10  do. 

Sheep,  argali,  1  do. 

Hare,  3  to  5  copeeks. 

Marmot,  5  to  10  do. 

Squirrel,  3  to  5  do.  193 

Moft  of  the  kinds  of  birds  known  in  the  northern  Birds, 
parts  of  Great  Britain  are  adfo  found  in  Siberia  at 
fome  period  of  the  year.  At  Neizihni  the  fwallows 
were  obferved  fwarming  together  under  the  eaves  of 
the  church,  chirping  very  much,  particularly  on  the 
2d  of  Auguft  old  ftile,  which  is  ft  ill  uftxl  in  Ruflia  ; 
and  on  the  3d  there  was  not  one  to  be  found,  nor  had 
any  body  feen  them  depart.  They  appear  about  the 
2 1  ft  of  May,  and  depart  between  the  2d  and  6th  of 
Auguft,  never  flaying  beyond  the  latter  date.  The 
red  breafted  reroainsa  day  or  two  longer  than  the  white. 

The  fnow  bunting,  the  firft  bird  that  appears,  is  feen 
about  the  middle  of  March,  feeding  on  the  feeds  of 
grafs  on  the  fandy  Ihores  of  the  river,  and  about  the 
roots  of  bulhes  where  the  fnow  is  earlieft  melted  by 
the  fun.  Different  flights  follow  after  each  other  for 
about  a  month ;  eagles  follow  clofe  upon  them.  Swans, 
geefe,  and  ducks  arrive  towards  the  end  of  April,  and 
continue  about  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  rivers  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  river  Kovima  is 
frozen  over  about  the  20th  of  September,  and  opens 
about  the  24th  of  May,  when  it  deluges  the  low  coun¬ 
try.  At  Neizihni,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  lui\ 
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Afia.  goes  down,  and  does  not  nfe  again  till  the  ift  of  Janu- 
~  ary,  when  it  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  this  is  the 
199  time  of  the  greateft  cold. 

Coaft  --fthe  The  c«aft  of  the  Icy  fea  is  moderately  high,  formed 
fcroed  de'  by  proje&ing  promontories  and  fliallow  bays,  expofed 
to  every  wind  except  the  fouth.  The  mountains  are 
covered  in  different  places  with  fnow,  which  melting, 
produces  fmall  torrents  that  rulh  into  the  fea.  The 
mountains  are  compofed  of  granite,  quartz,  and  a  hard 
black  done  •,  they  produce  mofs,  a  kind  of  vetch,  the 
root  of  which  is  edible,  creeping  willow  and  birch,  not 
exceeding  ten  inches  in  height.  Near  the  mouths  of 
the  large  rivers  the  thores  are  covered  with  drift-wood, 
and  in  every  place  remains  of  huts  left  by  different 
hunters  are  feen.  Upon  the  Ihore  rein-deer  are  found 
'  pretty  numerous;  bears,  but  not  white  ;  wolves,  foxes, 

ftone  fox,  wild  Iheep,  and  the  whiffling  marmot ;  the 
gulls,  ravens,  hawks,  black-headed  buntings,  fnow-larks, 
a  few  partridges,  geefe,  ducks,  and  divers.  The  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  fea  itfelf  are  very  few  ;  fome  feals,  herrings, 
whales,  and  a  fmall  fpecies  of  lain, on;  but  no  traces  of 
fhell-filh  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  The  atmo- 
fphere  is  always  cold  and  chilly,  though  the  thermome¬ 
ter  in  the  middle  of  July  rifes  140  and  160  above  the 
freezing  point  of  Reaumur.  The  fogs  upon  this  fea  are 
very  remarkable,  continually  hovering  above  the  ice 
at  no  great  height;  fometimes  having  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  with  illands  when  feen  in  a  haze,  and  refem- 
bling  vaft  columns  of  frnoke.  Neither  ebb  nor  flow  of 
the  tide  is  perceived,  and  the  ice  is  always  brackilh  to 
2C0  the  tafte. 

Attempt  to  This  ocean  never  has  been,  and,  in  all  probability, 
Ic^fea  never  can  be  fully  explored  ;  various  attempts,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  made  by  individuals,  as  hunters,  in 
fearch  of  places  in  which  abundance  of  game  may  be 
201  found,  or  in  fearch  of  what  are  called  the  mammoths 
Mammoths  tufks  :  thefe  are  the  tulks  of  a  fpecies  of  animal, that 
tuiks  js  now  unknown  and  e-xtinfl  ;  but  which  muff  once  have 
exifted  in  immenfe  multitudes  in  Siberia.  Thefe  tulks 
are  found  in  great  numbers  buried  under  the  high  fandy 
Ihores  of  rivers  at  a  confiderable  depth  ;  the  fpring 
floods  bring  them  to  view  by  waffling  away  the  fand 
that  covers  them,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  buried  by  fimilar  floods  ;  they  are  equal  to  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  in  whitenefs,  beauty,  and  value,  but  very 
Sauer's  Ex- different  in  their  (liape,  being  all  bent  fpirally  :  the 
pedition.  largeft  are  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Icy  fea  ;  tine  is 
mentioned,  which  in  direCf  length  extended  to  four 
feet  one  inch  French  meafure  ;  when  meafured  along 
the  bending,  it  was  eight  feet  feven  inches  and  four 
linesdn  length  ;  its  circumference  near  the  root  was 
14  inches  and  3  lines;  the  thickeff  part,  which  was  at 
22  inches  from  the  root,  was  17  inches  and  8  lines; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  was  iijlb.  avoirdupois.  The 
outfide  was  very  brown  from  its  having  been  expofed 
to  the  weather,  and  it  was  cracked  through  the  coat  or 
upper  ftralum  about  an  inch  ;  the  infide  was  firm  and 
very  white. 

In  fearch  of  this  valuable  kind  of  ivory,  which  forms 
an  important  branch  of  Siberian  commerce,  individuals 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  Icy  fea  in  the  hope 
of  difeovering  untouched  ftores  upon  new  illands,  or 
fome  unexplored  continent.  With  this  view  one  Lach- 
off  made  an  expedition  from  the  river  Yana,  with  fome 
attendants,  in  the  year  1770,  and  the  following  years. 


Of  this  expedition  Mr  Sauer  obtained  the  following  Afia, 
account  from  Zatai  Protodiokanoff,  a  burgher  ot  a  Si-  — -v— — > 
berian  town  called  TCakwJk ,  in  N.  Lat.  62°  i'  30", 

E.  Long.  1  290  34'.  The  account  is  chitfly  of  im¬ 
portance  on  account  of  the  favage  nature  of  the  un¬ 
known  region  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumftance  of  the  bones  of  animals,  particularly  the 
rhinoceros,  being  found  in  it,  which  in  our  times  can 
only  inhabit  the  warmeft  latitudes.  “  Protodiokanoff 
accompanied  Laclioff  in  1770,  from  his  winter  buildings 
at  the  eftuary  of  the  Yana,  p  the  month  of  March,  to 
Swatoi  Nofs,  the  northern  promontory  of  a  bay  which 
receives  this  river.  2C2 

“  They  faw  an  immenfe  herd  of  deer  going  to  the  Expedition 
fouth,  and  obferved  that  their  traces  were  from  the  by  Ruffian 
north  acrofs  the  Icy  fea.  Lachoff  refolved,  if  poflible,  hunters, 
to  find  out  whence  they  came  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  fet  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  with  his 
fledge  drawn  by  dogs.  Towards  evening  he  arrived 
at  an  ifland  70  verfts  from  the  promontory,  in  a  due 
north  direction,  where  he  pr.ffed  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  proceeded  farther,  the  traces  of  the  deer  ferving 
as  a  guide.  About  noon  he  arrived  at  a  fecond  ifland 
20  verfts  diftant,  and  in  the  fame  dire&ien.  The 
traces  coming  Hill  farther  from  the  north  he  continued 
his  route.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fecond  ifland 
he  found  the  ice  fo  rugged  and  mountainous  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  proceeding  with  dogs.  He  obferved  no  land  ; 
and  therefore,  alter  palling  the  night  on  the  ice,  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  with  great  difficulty,  for  want  of  provi- 
fions  for  his  dogs,  regained  Swatoi  Nofs.  He  repre- 
fented  his  difeovery  to  the  chancery  of  Yakullk,  and 
the  intelligence  was  forwarded  to  St  Pcterfbuvg.  The 
emprefs  Catherine  II.  called  the  illands  by  the  name 
of  the  difeoverer,  and  gave  him  the  exclutive  right  of 
collecting  ivory,  and  hunting  animals  in  this  place,  and 
in  any  other  that  he  might  thereafter  difeover. 

“  In  1773  he  went  with  five  workmen  in  a  boat  to 
the  illands,  and  continued  acrofs  ftraits,  where  he  found 
the  fea  very  fait,  and  a  current  fetting  to  the  weft. 

He  foon  faw  land  to  the  north,  the  weather  being  pret¬ 
ty  clear,  and  arrived  on  what  he  called  the  third  ijland. 

The  (bore  was  covered  with  drift  wood.  The  land  was 
very  mountainous,  and  feemingly  of  great  extent  ;  but 
no  wood  was  feen  growing,  nor  did  he  obferve  the 
traces  of  any  human  being.  He  found  fome  tulks  of 
the  mammoth,  faw  the  tracks  of  animals,  and  returned 
(without  making  any  other  difeovery)  to  the  firft  ifland, 
where  Lachoff  built  a  hut  of  the  drift  wood,  and  palled 
the  winter.  One  of  his  companions  left  a  kettle  and  a 
palma  on  the  third  ifland. 

“  This  was  reckoned  a  difeovery  of  fome  importance, 
and  the  land-furveyor  Chvoinoff  received  orders  from 
the  chancery  of  Yakutlk,  to  accompany  Lachoff  to  this 
fartheft  ifland,  and  take  an  exaft  furvey  of  the  fame.  In 
1 7 7 5 ,  on  the  9th  February,  he  left  Yakutlk,  and  arrived 
on  the  26th  March  at  Uft  Yanlk  Lemovia,  or  winter 
huts  at  the  efluary  of  the  Yana.  He  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  acrofs  the  bay  to  Swatoi  Nofs,  which  is  400 
verfts  from  the  difeharge  of  the  river  in  a  direftion 
north-north-eafi .  On  the  6th  May  he  arrived  at  the 
firft  ifland,  whir  h  is  130  verfts  long,  and  80  -verfts 
broad  in  the  with  fi  parts,  and  20  verfts  in  the  par- 
roweft.  In  the  mid.  le  is  a  lake  of  confiderable  extent, 
but  very  Ihallow,  but  the  borders  of  which  are  fleep. 
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Alla.  The  whole  ifland,  except  three  or  four  inconfiderab'.e 
rockv  mountains,  is  compoled  of  ice  and  fand  ;  and,  as 
the  (h>res  fall,  from  the  heat  ot  the  fun’s  thawing 
them,  the  tufks  and  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  found 
in  great  abundance.  To  ufe  Chvoinoff’s  own  expref- 
fion,  the  ifland  is  formed  of  the  bones  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  animal,  mixed  with  the  horns  and  heads  of 
the  buffalo,  or  fomething  like  it,  and  fome  horns  of 
the  rhinoceros  ;  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  they 
find  a  thin  bone,  very  ftraight,  of  confiderable  length, 
and  formed  like  a  fcrew. 

“  The  fecond  ifland  is  20  verfts  diftant  from  this, 
low,  and  without  drift-wood  ;  50  verfts  in  length,  and 
from  20  to  30  verft>  broad.  Here  alfo  the  tufks  and 
other  bones  are  found ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  arc¬ 
tic  foxes  are  to  be  met  with  on  both.  The  furface  is 
a  bed  of  mofs  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  producing  a 
few  low  plants  and  flowers,  fuch  as  grow  about  the 
borders  of  the  Icy  fea.  This  mofs  may  be  ftripped  off 
as  you  would  take  a  carpet  from  a  floor,  and  the  earth 
underneath  appears  like  clear  ice  and  never  thaws ; 
thefe  fpots  are  called  ialtufae. 

“  The  ftraits  to  the  third  ifland  are  100  verfts 
acrofs.  He  travelled  along  the  ftiore,  and  on  the  21ft 
May  difcovered  a  confiderable  river,  near  which  he 
found  the  kettle,  palma,  and  fome  cut  wood,  in  the 
fame  place  and  firuation,  as  they  had  been  left  by 
Lachoff’s  companions  three  years  before  Chvoinoff’s 
arrival.  This  river  he  called  Izarcvuia  Reia,  in  con¬ 
ference  of  having  difcovered  it  on  the  2lft  of  May. 
The  ftiore  was  covered  with  drift-wood,  all  of  it  ex¬ 
tremely  (hattered.  Afcending  to  the  top  of  a  very 
lofty  mountain,  he  faw  a  mountainous  land  as  far  as  his 
eye  could  trace  in  dear  weather,  extending  eaft,  weft, 
and  north.  Continuing  his  route  along  the  coaft  100 
verfts,  he  obferved  three  rivers,  each  of  which  brought 
down  a  great  quantity  of  wood,  and  abounded  in  fifh  ; 
and  here  the  nerk,  a  fpecies  of  falmon  frequenting 
Ochotlk  and  Kamtfdiatka,  was  in  abundance,  though 
not  found  in  the  Kovima  or  Indigirka.  On  this  land 
he  paff-d  the  fummer,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  to 
Swatoi  Nofs. 

“  I  a  Iked,  whether  he  obferved  any  regular  ebb  or 
flow  of  the  tide  ?  He  faid,  ‘  that  he  did  not  obferve  any 
remarkable  alteration  :’  Whether  he  recolle&ed  how 
the  current  fet  ?  ‘  He  believed  to  the  weft  :’  Whether 
the  water  was  fait  ?  ‘  Yes,  and  very  bitter  ’  He  further 
ebferved,  that  there  were  whales  and  belluga,  white 
bears,  wolves,  and  rein- deer.  No  growing  wood  was 
to  be  feen,  and  the  mountains  were  bare  ftone.  None 
of  thefe  travellers  took  any  notice  of  the  depth  of  the 
water,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
tides.” 

Opinions  of  We  account  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  thefe 
pbilofophersfa£s .  partly,  becaufe  no  circumflance  that  can  tend  to 
Icy  fea^*  elucidate  the  general  ftru&ure  of  this  globe,  or  point 
out  its  different  produflions,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
unimportant ;  and  partly,  becaufe  fome  pbilofophers  have 
attempted,  from  the  remains  of  animals  which  appear 
to  have  once  inhabited  the  dreary  regions  within  the 
polar  circle,  to  infer  that  thefe  countries  mull  once 
ha've  poffeffed  a  better  climate,  more  favourable  to  ani¬ 
mal  life,  which  muft  have  been  altered  by  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  in  the  aftronomical  pofition,  or  in  the 
general  temperature  of  the  earth. 
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Befides  the  rivers  we  have  already  noticed,  Siberia  Alia, 
contains  many  others;  the  chief  of  which  rife  near  the  v 
northern  front  of  the  high  region  of  Tartary,  and  re- 
ceive  the  rtft  as  tributary  flreams  in  their  paffage  toSlbcria 
the  Icy  fea  ;  the  principal  are  the  Lena,  the  Jenifea, 
and  the  Ol.y.  The  defeription  ot  them  all  is  fimilar. 

They  flow  through  a  country  containing  a  very  trifling 
population,  but  which  is  as  varied  in  its  furface  and  in 
its  mineral  produflions  as  any  other  part  of  the  world  : 

We  (hall  here  take  notice  ot  the  Lena  only,  as  a  de- 
feription  of  it  will  afford  a  fufticient  general  idea  of  the 
reft.  105 

About  a  hundred  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  a  fmall  i’over  Lena 
Ruflian  village  called  Kaljhuga  Rrijlan,  the  Lena  takes fteLrijcd- 
its  rife  from  an  inconfiderable  lake  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Altai,  near  the  Baikal  lake.  It  flows  in  a 
gentle  and  uninterrupted  ftream,  though  here  and  there 
impeded  by  (hallows  at  a  late  feafon,  to  about  the  di- 
ftance  of  300  miles  from  its  fource ;  when  it  deepens 
confiderablv.  The  direction  is  very  winding,  but  pret¬ 
ty  uniformly  eaft-north-eaft  to  Yakutfk,  and  nearly 
north  from  thence  to  its  difeharge  into  the  Icy  fea, 
about  the  latitude  710  39',  and  longitude  1  270  eaft  of 
Greenwich,  after  a  courfe  of  3450  geographical  miles. 

The  appearance  that  it  affumes  is  continually  varying. 

In  fome  places,  mountains  bound  the  channel  on  both 
fides,  clothed  to  the  fummits  with  (lately  pines  ;  in 
others  they  are  barren,  projecting  into  the  river,  and 
turning  its  courfe,  taking  fantaftic  (napes,  refembling 
ruins  of  large  buildings,  towers,  and  churches  ;  the 
ehafms  overgrown  with  hawthorn,  currant  bufhes,  deg 
rofes,  &c.  In  fome  places  the  mountains  retreat  in¬ 
land  for  miles,  forming  a  back  ground  to  extenfive 
plains,  and  expofing  a  miferably  built  town,  furround- 
ed  with  corn  field6,  gardens,  and  pafture  ground-,  with 
a  few  herds  of  cattle  grazing  :  Thefe  openings  are  fre¬ 
quent,  at  unequal  diftances  of  five  to  forty  verfts  from 
each  other,  and  are  always  occupied  by  villages  as  far 
as  Olekma,  1800  verfts  from  Katftiuga.  All  beyond 
is  defolate,  except  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  convifls 
who  have  the  charge  of  horfts  for  the  pods,  and  the 
towns  of  Fetroftfliy,  Yakutfk,  and  Giganik.  The  bed 
of  them  is  only  a  colleffion  of  huts  inhabited  by  priefts 
and  their  attendants,  officers,  and  Cuffacks,  who  teach 
obedience,  and  enforce  the  ‘payment  of  tribute  from 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars  that  infell  the  neigh-  Jo6 
bourhood.  The  following  are  the  rivers  that  flow  in-  Rivers 
to  the  Lena. — The  Ilga,  170  verfts  from  Katfhuga. flowing 
The  Root,  469  verfts  from  the  fame  place.  Very  near  the 
the  eftuary  of  this  river  is  a  fait  lake,  which  is  very  t'na’ 
(hallow,  and  works,  the  property  of  the  prefent  ifpra, 
vink  of  the  diftrifl,  at  which  one  boiling  produces 
1080  pounds  weight  of  fait.  Marakofka,  6c  1  verfts 
from  Katftiuga.  Makarova,  690.  Kiringa,  778.  Vi- 
tima,  1178.  This  laft  river  flows  from  a  lake  eaft  of 
the  Baikal.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Lena  in  width, 
depth,  and  extent ;  and  is  famous  for  fables,  lynx,  fox, 
ermine,  fquirrel,  and  deer.  The  fables  of  this  river, 
and  of  the  Momo,  which  falls  into  it  300  vtrfts  from 
the  difeharge,  are  very  valuable,  and  of  a  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity.  Numbers  of  Tungoofe  travel  about  here  on 
the  chafe.  Three  verfts  up  this  river  are  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  produce  talc.  Specimens  have  been  formerly 
found,  28  inches  fquare,  and  tranfparent  as  glafs : 

What  is  now  found  is  very  fmall,  but  peife&ly  pellu¬ 
cid. 
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cid.  All  the  windows  of  thefe  parts  are  glazed  with 
''it.  The  river  Pellidui,  I2D2  verfts  from  Katffiuga  ; 
alfo  famous  for  the  above  mentioned  animal?,  and  the 
laft  place  that  produces  corn.  Sparrows  and  magpies 
are  not  feen  farther  north  :  they  only  came  here  about 
the  year  1780,  after  tire  ground  had  begun  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  Nuye,  1475  verfts  from  Katfhuga. 
The  Yerba,  1505.  The  Patama,  1575.  The  Oo- 
naghtali,  1595.  The  Olekma,  1822.  The  Aldan, 
2600.  Befides  feveral  rivers  farther  north  of  no  ma¬ 
terial  confequence. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  the  native  tribes  of  Siberia 
are  the  Tungoofe,  the  Yakuti,  and  the  Burati ;  all  of 
whom  appear  to  have  originally  defcended  thither  from 
the  fouthern  and  more  elevated  regions  of  Tartarv,  To 
thefe  may  be  added  the  Coffacks,  .whom  the  Ruffians 
have  everywhere  introduced.  The  Tungoofe  wander 
over  an  amazing  extent  of  ground,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Amour  to  the  Baikal  lake,  the  rivers  Angara  or 
Tungoolka,  Lena,  Aldan,  Yudoma,  Mayo,  Ud,  the 
fea  coaft  of  Ochotfk,  the  Amicon,  Kovima,  Indigirka, 
Alafey,  the  coaft  of  the  Icy  fea,  and  all  the  mountains 
of  thefe  parts,  conftantly  on  the  look-out  for  animals 
cf  the  chafe.  They  ftldom  refide  more  than  fix  days 
in  one  place,  but  remove  their  tents,  though  it  be  to 
the  fmail  diftance  of  20  fathoms  ;  and  this  only  in  the 
fifhing  feafon,  and  during  the  time  of  collecting  ber¬ 
ries.  They  leave  their  fupplies  of  fifh  and  dried  ber¬ 
ries  in  large  boxes,  built  on  trees  or  pules,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  themfelves  and  their  tribes  in  travelling  during 
the  winter.  Berries  they  dry  by  mixing  them  with  the 
undigefted  food  ( lichen )  out  of  the  ftomach  of  the 
rein-deer,  making  thin  cakes,  which  they  fpread  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  dry  upon  their  huts  in  the  fun 
or  wind.  They  feem  callous  to  the  effects  of  heat  or 
cold  :  their  tents  are  covered  with  (hamoy  or  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  of  the  birch,  which  they  render  as  pliable  as 
leather,  by  rolling  it  up,  and  keeping  it  for  fume  time 
in  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  and  fmoke.  Their  win¬ 
ter  drefi  is  the  Ikin  of  the  deer,  or  of  the  wild  (heep, 
dreifed  with* the  hair  on;  a  breaft-piece  of  the  fame, 
which  tics  round  the  neck,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
ivaift,  widening  towards  the  bottom,  and  neatly  orna¬ 
mented  with  embroidery  and  beads  ;  pantaloons  of  the 
fame  materials,  which  aHo  furnifh  them  with  fhort 
flockings,  and  boots  of  the  legs  of  rein-dper,  with  the 
hair  outw'ard  ;  a  fur  cap  and  gloves.  Their  fummer 
drefs  only  differs  in  being  fimple  leather  without  the 
hair.  They  commonly  hunt  with  -the  bow  and  arrow  ; 
but  fame  have  ride-barreled  guns.  They  do  not  like 
to  bury  their  dead,  but  place  the  body,  dreffed  in  its 
beft  apparel,  in  a  ftrong  box,  and  fufpend  it  between 
two  tree-.  I  he  implements  of  the  chafe  belonging  to 
the  deceafed  are  buried  under  the  box.  Except  a  for- 
cerer  is  very  near,  no  ceremony  is  obferved  ;  but  in 
his  prefence  they  kill  a  deer,  offer  a  part  to  the  de¬ 
mon'-’,  and  eat  the  reft.  They  allow  polygamy  ;  but 
the  firft  wife  is  the  chief,  and  is  attended  by  the  reft. 
The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  a  fimple  purchafe  of  a 
girl  :  rom  her  father  ;  from  20  to  100  deer  are  given, 
or  the  bridegroom  works  a  ftated  time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bride’s  father.  The  unmarried  are  not  remark¬ 
able  for  chafiity.  A  man  will  give  his  daughter  for  a 
time  to  any  friend  or  traveller  that  he  takes  a  liking 
to  j  if  he  has  no  daughter  he  will  give  his  fervant,  but 


not  his  wives.  They  are  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  Alia 
and  extremely  a  (Stive  ;  have  lively  fmiling  countenan¬ 
ces,  with  fmail  eyes  ;  and  both  foxes  are  great  lovers 
of  brandy.  They  declare  that  they  know  no  greater 
curfe  than  to  live  in  one  place,  like  a  Ruffian  or  Ya¬ 
kut,  where  filth  accumulates,  and  fills  the  habitation 
with  fteneh  and  difeale. 

.The  Yakuti,  or  Socha,  are  a  Tartar  tribe  that  ori- Yikuti. 
ginally  defcended  into  the  country  of  Siberia  from  the 
high  regions  on  the  fouth.  A  nation  of  Mongals  in¬ 
habiting  a  part  of  the  country  near  China  alfo  call 
themfelves  Sochci ,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the 
Yakuti.  The  Ruffians  difeovered  them  in  1620  :  they 
were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  the  diffenfions  that 
exilted  among  them  contributed  to  their  being  fubdu- 
ed.  Their  number  is  computed  at  50,000  males  ;  but 
the  population  is  declining.  They  complain  of  the 
oppreffion  of  the  Ruffian  government  ;  and  of  late,  as 
already  mentioned,  many  of  them  have  emigrated  to 
the  river  Amoor,  to  enjoy*  the  advantages  ariling  from 
the  proteftion  of  the  milder  and  more  popular  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Cbinefe. 

There  is  perhaps  no  nation  in  the  world  that  can  ex-  Their  per. 
hibit  a  greater  variety  with  regard  to  fize  than  the  Ya-lons. 
kuti.  The  affluent,  whole  dwellings  are  fituated  about 
the  meadows  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Virchoyanlki 
chain,  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet  four 
inches  high,  well  proportioned,  extremely  ftrong,  and 
very  atftive  ;  while  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  the 
more  northerly  parts  are  in  general  below  the  middle 
fize,  indolent,  and  of  an  unhealthy  complexion  ;  evi¬ 
dently  ftunted  by  the  badnefs  of  their  food,  the  feveri- 
ty  of  the  climate,  and  the  want  of  proper  clothing. 

Their  wealth  confifts  of  horfes  and  horned  cattle.  The 
private  property  of  no  individual  at  prefent  exceeds 
2ooo,  all  fpecies  included  ;  formerly,  numbers  of  them 
poffefft  d  20,000. 

With  re-gard  to  their  capacity  of  fupporting  them-  \je^Js20f 
.  felves,  they  are  independent.  Their  only  neceffaries  fubfiftence, 
are,  a  knife,  hatchet  (or  palma),  flint  and  ftetl,  and  a 
kettle  ;  and  with  thefe  articles  the  all- providing  hand 
of  God  fufficiently  fupplies  them,  and  capacitates  them 
to  furnifh  the  other  tribes.  From  the  iron  ore  of  the 
Vilui,  they  make  their  own  knives,  hatchets,  &c.  and 
of  fuch  temperature  as  baffles  the  more  enlightened  art 
of  the  Ruffians.  This  ore  may  be  called  native  iron, 
from  the  little  trouble  they  have  in  preparing  it.  Eve¬ 
ry  utenfil  and  article  of  drefs  they  make  themfelves. 

Tanghra  is  with  them  the  general  n3me  of  god,  or  Religion  of 
perhaps  of  the  fupreme  God  ;  but  they  have  other  dei-  the  Yakuti. 
ties,  whofe  names  are  in  their  language  deferiptive  of 
their  attributes.  One  of  thefe  is  ftyled  4ar-toyon, 

(or  the  merciful  chief).  To  him  they  aferibe  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  fuppofe  that  he  has  a  wife,  whom  they  call 
Kubey  Chatoon,  (fhining  in  glory).  They  are  both  al¬ 
mighty.  Another  god,  called  Weclifyt,  (the  advocate), 
carries  up  their  prayers,  and  executes  the  will  of  the 
godhead.  He  fometimes  appears  among  them,  nffu- 
ming  the  form  of  a  white  ftallion,  or  of  any  bird,  from 
the  eagle  to  the  cuckoo.  It  is  he  that  intercedes  for 
them,  and  procures  all  defirable  things.  The  wife  of 
Wechfyt,  is  called  -dkfyt,  (the  giver).  Thefe  are  their 
benevolent  gods,  together  with  a  being  whom  they 
adore  in  the  fun.  They  regard  the  fire,  as  containing 
a  peculiar  being  poffeffed  both  of  good  and  evil  quali¬ 
ties. 
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Alia.  ties,  and  to  whom  they  conftantly  offer  facrifices. 

*  ■■  »*“■  1  Their  malevolent  aerial  fpirits  are  very  numerous  ; 

'they  have  no  lefs  than  27  tribes  or  companies  of  them. 
Their  chief  they  call  Ooloo  Toyon  :  he  has  a  wife  and 
many  children.  Sugai  Toyon,  the  god  of  thunder, 
is  his  minifter  of  immediate  vengeance.  (Sugai  fignifies 
a  hatchet).  The  reft  they  dift inguifh  by  the  names 
of  different  colours.  Cattle  and  horfes  are  facred  to 
the  different  fpirits  whofe  colours  they  bear.  They 
reckon  eight  tribes  of  fpirits  inhabiting  Mung  Taar 
(everlafling  mifery).  Their  chief  is  called  AJJoary 
Bioko  (the  mighty).  They  have  wives,  and  the  cattle 
facred  to  them  are  quite  black  :  Their  departed  (ha- 
mans,  or  magicians,  are  fuppofed  to  unite  to  thefe. 
They  dread  greatly  an  evil  goddefs,  whom  they  call 
Knachfys ,  (cowherdefs).  She  damages  the  cows,  inflids 
diforders  on  them,  deftroys  calves,  &c.  She  is  fre¬ 
quently  honoured  with  propitiatory  facrifices. 

Their  magicians,  or  (liamans,  are  chiefly  men, 
though  a  few  of  them  are  women.  Young  magicians 
are  inftrudled  by  an  old  proftffor  of  the  art,  who  con- 
duds  them  to  the  mod  folitary  places  of  the  woods  ; 
fhews  them  the  favourite  fpots  of  the  fpirits  of  the  air 
and  of  the  pit,  and  teaches  them  to  invoke  their  power 
and  prevail  with  them  to  appear.  The  magicians  have 
a  peculiar  drefs,  confiding  of  a  leather  jacket,  and  an 
apron  reaching  from  the  chin  to  the  knees.  The  w  hole 
is  ornamented  all  over  with  iron  plates,  and  pieces  of 
iron  and  brafs,  hanging,  which  make  a  difmal  noife 
when  they  agitate  their  bodies,  during  the  fantallic  but 
childilh  ceremonies  which  they  perform  while  driving, 
as  they  fay,  the  demons  out  of  fick  people.  They  ufe 
a  tambour  in  their  ceremony,  and  are  the  prieils  and 
.  phyficians  in  the  tribe. 
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Focd.  In  their  roving  parties,  on  the  cnale  or  travelling, 

they  only  take  with  them  a  fcanty  fupply  of  koumifs, 
depending  on  chance  for  the  reft  ;  and  (hould  their 
pur fuits  prove  unfortunate,  they  find  their  food  in  the 
inner  bark  of  the  pines  and  birch-trees,  or  the  diffrent 
edible  roots.  Squirrels  are  in  their  eftimation  very 
good  eating,  but  their  favourite  food  is  the  whiffling 
marmot.  Of  all  their  provider, s,  however,  koumifs  is 
the  mod  valued  ;  it  is  formed  of  mare’s  milk,  colledled 
in  large  leather  backets,  wide  at  bottom,  and  narrow 
at  the  top  :  each  containing  about  an  ar.ker.  Into 
this  a  final!  piece  of  the  ftomach  of  a  calf  or  colt  is 
thrown,  and  forne  water  mixed  with  it :  it  is  agitated 
till  it  ferments,  and  acquires  an  agreeable  acidity  ; 
and  when  taken  in  great  quantities  it  has  an  intoxica¬ 
ting  quality  (See  Koumiss).  Of  this  drink  every  one 
collcdis  as  much  as  he  can  ;  and  fome  of  the  chiefs  ob- 
Confccra-  ta'n  m°r«  ll»an  5co  an^ers  it*  A  day  is  then  fix- 
tion  of  kou- ed  upon  by  each  chief  to  confecrate  his  (lock,  which  is 
m  i's.  performed  as  follows  : — A  fummer  hut  is  built  of  thin 

poles,  of  a  conical  form,  covered  with  the  inner  bark 
of  birch,  on  fome  extenfive  meadow.  It  is  ornament¬ 
ed,  infide  ar.d  out,  with  branches  of  the  birch  tree, 
and  a  hearth  is  made  in  the  centre.  Relations  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  are  invited  to  the  banquet ;  but  ail  guefts 
are  welcome,  of  every  nation,  indifcriminalcly.  The 
magicians,  or  (hamans,  take  the  head  feats ;  others  are 
feated  according  to  the  eftimation  of  their  feniority. 
When  the  hut  is  full,  the  elder  (haman  riles,  and  com¬ 
mands  one  of  the  Socha  that  he  knows  to  be  qualified 
(namely,  that  has  net  feen  a  corpfc  within  the  month, 
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and  that  never  has  been  accufed  of  theft,  or  bearing  Alla, 
falfe  witnefs  againft  any  body,  which  defiles  them  for  l—T~ — 
ever,  and  renders  them  unqualified  for  this  facred  and 
folemn  talk),  to  take  a  large  goblet,  called  a  tjhoron, 
which  is  ufed  to  drink  out  of  on  folemn  occafions,  and 
fill  it  with  koumifs  out  of  the  firfi  fymir  5  then  to  place 
himfelf  before  the  hearth,  with  his  face  to  the  eaft, 
holding  the  tftioron  to  his  bread  about  two  minutes. 

He  then  pours  koumifs  three  times  on  the  hot  embers, 
as  an  offering  to  Aar  Toyon.  Turning  a  very  little 
to  the  right,  he  pours  three  times  to  Kubey  Cbatoon  \ 
then,  to  the  fouth,  he  offers  in  the  fame  manner  to  each 
of  the  benevolent  gods.  With  his  face  to  the  weft,  he 
pours  three  times  to  the  27  tribes  of  aerial  fpirits,  and 
three  times  to  the  north  to  the  tight  tribes  of  the  pit, 
and  to  the  mar.es  of  their  departed  forcerers.  After 
a  fliort  paufe,  he  concludes  his  libation  by  an  offering 
to  Enaclifys,  the  cowherdefs.  I  he  forcerer  then  turns 
the  man  with  his  face  to  the  caff,  and  commences  a 
prayer  aloud,  thanking  the  godhead  for  all  favours  re¬ 
ceived,  and  foliciting  a  continuance  of  thc-ir  bounty. 

On  concluding  his  prayer,  he  takes  off  his  cap,  with 
which  he  fans  himfelf  three  times,  ar.d  cries  out  aloud, 

“  Oorui’.’  (grant),  which  is  repeated  by  all  prefent. 

The  eld-r  fhaman,  then,  taking  the  tftioron,  drinks  a 
little,  and  hands  it  to  his  brethren  of  the  fame  order, 
from  whom  it  paffes  to  the  company  as  they  fit,  except 
fuch  as  are  defiled.  Women  are  r.ot  admitted  into  the 
hut  ;  nor  are  they  or  the  difqualified  allowed  any  of 
the  koumifs  out  of  the  firft  fymir,  which  they  call  fanc- 
tified,  as  poffefling  the  power  of  purifying  ar.d  ftrength- 
ening  ir.  a  divine  fenfe.  They  all  now  go  out  of  the 
hut,  and  feat  themfelves  on  the  ftrewed  branches  of 
birches,  in  half  circles,  fronting  the  eaft.  All  the  fy- 
r.iir*  are  carried,  and  placed  between  the  branches  of 
trees  ttuck  in  the  earth,  and  they  commence  drinking  j 
every  crefcent  having  their  fymirs,  tftioron,  and  prefi- 
dir.g  (haman  who  fills  the  goblet,  and  pulh.es  it  about 
with  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  The  quantity  that  they 
drink  is  incredible.  'Tournaments  now  begin  ;  w  re  fi¬ 
ling,  running,  leaping,  &c.  •,  and  if  any  one  carry  off 
the  prize  in  all  the  achievements,  he  is  efteemed  as 
particularly  favoured  by  the  deities,  ar.d  receives  more 
refpect  and  credit  in  his  teftimony  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  common  man.  When  the  ceremony  is  fimfticd, 
they  mount  their  horfes,  forming  half  circles,  drinking 
a  parting  draught,  and  wheeling  round  with  the  fun’s 
courfe,  ride  home.  Women  attend,  and  iorm  parties 
among  themfelves  a*  feme  diftance  from  the  men,  where 
they  drink,  dance,  &c.  016 

The  Yakuti  or  Socha,  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  Charadler, 
other,  have  few  atrocious  vices.  Robberies  are  fel- 
dom  committed  ;  they  fometimes,  indeed,  lofe  their  cat- 
tie  from  their  (having  in  thefe  wide  countries.  If  do- 
len,  deletion  is  a! muff  certain,  as  they  relate  all  their  . 

Ioffes  at  every  public  meeting-,  in  confequcnce  of  which, 
if  the  loft  ,bea!i  has. been  feen,  information  is  given,  and 
it  is  traced.  A  thief  is  not  only  compelled  to  make 
rt  duration,  but  to  make  good  all  the  Ioffes  of  other 
Yakut  during  the  year,  whether  he  ha*  ftolen  the  pro¬ 
perty  or  not.  If  one  is  accufed  of  having  ftolen  cattle, 
and  eaten  or  killed  them,  lie  muft  either  pay  for  them, 
motive  a  (logging,  which  is  very  difgraceful,  or  take 
an  oath  of  his  innocence,  which  is  adminiftered  with 
fo  many  fuperftitious  folcmnities,  that  innocent  perfons 
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Aila.  will  often  rather  pay  the  damages  than  take  the  oath. 

- - v— — "  They  are  very  revengeful  of  infults,  and  entail  upon 

their  progeny  the  duty  of  revenge:'  their  gratitude, 
however,  is  equal  to  their  refentment  3  they  never  for¬ 
get  a  benefit  3  and  not  only  make  a  return,  but  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  children  to  perfevere  in  friendfhip  and 
gratitude  to  the  benefa&ors  of  their  parents.  They  are 
very  obedient  to  their  chiefs  and  old  men.  They  de¬ 
liberate  in  council  on  all  matters  of  public  concern,  as 
the  courfe  which  each  is  to  take  in  the  chafe,  &c. 
The  old  men  are  furrounded  by  the  reft,  and  their  ad¬ 
vice  is  implicitly  obeyed.  A  young  man  gives  his 
opinion  refpeftfully  and  cautioufly  3  and,  even  when 
a  Iked,  he  fubmits  his  ideas  to  the  judgment  of  the  old. 
They  are  extremely  hofpitable  and  attentive  to  travel¬ 
lers,  and  are  very  inquifitive  ;  they  afk  queftions  fre¬ 
quently,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  anfwer  them  with¬ 
out  embarraffment,  and  with  a  confiderable  appearance 
of  intelligence.  They  are  a  vigorous  race,  accuftomed 
to  travel  in  the  fevereft  frofts,  and  to  endure  hunger 
with  patience.  They  are,  however,  fubjeft  to  fome 
difeafes,  particularly  rheumatifms,  weaknefs  of  the 
eyes,  boils,  and  the  itch.  The  fmallpox  and  meafles 
have  alfo  at  times  proved  very  deftrudtive  amongft 
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Superfti-  They  have  a  multitude  of  petty  fuperftitions,  inde- 
tions.  pendent  of  their  religion.  Ravens,  crows,  and  cuckoos, 
are  ominous  birds  :  and,  if  thefe  perch  near  their  huts, 
they  dread  fome  misfortune,  which  can  only  be  averted 
by  (hooting  the  birds.  On  the  contrary,  eagles  and 
large  birds  of  prey  are  the  foreboders  of  good 3  and  al- 
moft  every  tribe  has  its  objeft  of  veneration,  but  not 
of  worlhip,  as  the  eagle,  the  fwan,  the  ftallion,  &c. 
They  always  take  care  to  make  the  doors  of  their  huts 
towards  the  eaft  3  the  fire-place  is  in  the  middle,  with 
the  back  of  the  chimney  towards  the  door  3  the  fides 
of  the  hut  are  furnifhed  with  benches  and  fmall  cabins, 
which  ferve  for  fleeping  places,  and  for  fitting  on. 
The  men  keep  upon  the  fouth  fide  and  the  women  up¬ 
on  the  north.  Except  the  hoftefs,  no  woman  may  pre- 
fent  food  to  a  male  ftranger  in  front  of  the  fire-place, 
but  muft  walk  round  the  chimney  to  prefent  it.  They 
never  wadi  the  veffels  that  contain  their  food  ;  but 
when  a  difh  is  emptied,  they  clean  it  as  well  as  they  can 
with  their  fingers,  accounting  it  ominous,  or  that  it  fore¬ 
bodes  a  fcarcity,  to  wadi  away  any  part  of  their  food. 
Their  earthen  vefiels  are  prefcrved  extremely  clean  by 
repeated  burnings,  as  the  fire  confumes  what  adhered  to 
the  fides.  Before  eating  any  thing,  they  caft  a  morfel 
into  the  fire.  Every  Yakut  has  two  names,  and  is  on¬ 
ly  called  by  the  right  name,  in  cafes  of  necedity,  to  a- 
void  the  fearch  of  evil  fpirits.  They  never  mention  the 
dead,  unlefs  allegorically,  and  forfake  the  hut  in  which 
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Women  and  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them,  and  fome  have 
marriage.  fix  wives,  but  the  fird  is  refpefled  by  all  the  red,  and 
they  dwell  in  feparate  huts :  their  marriage  ceremonies 
Sauer's  Ex- are  extremely  formal.  The  young  man,  who  wifhes  to 
^edition.  marry,  fends  his  friend  to  afk  the  confent  of  the  bride’s 
father,  and  what  kalym  (purebafe)  he  demands  ;  that 
is,  how'  many  horfes  and  cattle,  as  alfo  the  quantity  of 
raw  meat,  horfe  defh,  and  beef,  that  he  requires  for 
treats  and  feafts  3  this  they  call  kurim;  half  of  the 
quantity  is  always  given  in  prefents  to  the  bridegroom 
by  the  bride’s  father,  and  is  called  ynhj.  T  he  daugh¬ 


ter's  inclinations  are  always  confulted  3  and,  if  die  does  Afia. 
not  objefl,  the  kalym  and  kurim  are  ftipulated.  The  — v— 
bridegroom  kills  two  fat  mares,  dreffes  the  heads  whole, 
and  the  delh  in  pieces,  and  goes  with  three  or  four 
friends  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  hut,  one  of  his  friends  enters,  and  places  one  of  the 
dreffed  horfe’s  heads  before  the  dre,  and  returns  to  his 
companions  without  fpeaking  a  word.  They  then  all 
enter  the  hut  3  and  a  forcerer  being  placed  oppodte  the 
fire,  the  bridegroom  kneels  on  one  kr.ee  with  his  face 
towards  it,  into  which  butter  is  thrown  ;  be  then  lifts 
up  his  cap  a  little,  and  nods  his  head  three  times  with¬ 
out  bowing  his  body.  The  forcerer  pronounces  him 
the  happy  man,  and  prophefies  a  fuccedion  of  happy 
years,  &.c.  Then  the  bridegroom  rifes,  bows  to  the 
father  and  mother,  and  takes  his  feat  oppofite  the 
bride’s  place,  but  keeps  filent.  The  meat  is  then 
brought  in,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  diftributes  it 
among  his  own  friends,  but  kills  a  fat  mare  to  treat 
his  new  guefts.  Supper  being  over,  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  bed  3  the  bride,  who  has  not  been  prefent,  is 
conducted  into  the  hut,  and  to  his  bed,  by  fome  old 
women,  and  they  deep  together  5  fometimes,  however, 
the  bride  does  not  appear  at  the  firft  vifit.  In  the 
morning  the  friends  return  home,  but  the  bridegroom 
remains  three  or  four  days.  A  time  is  now  fixed  for 
payment  of  the  kalym,  either  at  the  new  or  full  moon. 

The  kalym  and  kurim  are  then  carried  without  any  ce¬ 
remony,  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of  many  friends, 
who  are  feaded,  and  the  bridegroom  remains  again 
three  or  four  days,  and  fixes  a  time  to  receive  the 
bride  at  his  own  dwelling,  which  muft  be  new  built  on 
purpofe ;  and  this  alfo  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  All 
her  relations,  male  and  female,  with  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  fometimes  more  than  a  hundred,  accompany  ihe 
bride  with  her  father  and  mother,  taking  with  them 
eight  or  ten  fymirs  full  of  melted  butter,  and  the  dref¬ 
fed  meat  of  three  mares.  They  go  to  the  new  hut 
prepared  for  them  3  three  men  are  fent  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  in  his  old  hut,  and  the  greateft  drinkers  are 
chofen  for  this  purpofe.  On  entering,  the  firft  fays, 

“  we  are  come  to  lee  your  dwelling,  and  to  fix  polls 
before  your  door.”  They  then  kneel  on  one  knee  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  :  an  ayaek  is  filled  with  koumifs,  and  hand¬ 
ed  by  two  men  to  the.  three  kneeling  ;  each  of  whom 
empties  an  ayack  at  three  draughts.  They  then  rife 
and  go  out,  all  the  company  faluting  them  with  one 
cheer.  Three  others  enter  ;  the  firft  with  nine  fables, 
the  fe'cond  with  nine  foxes,  and  the  third  with  twenty- 
feven  ermine  (kins  3  thefe  they  hang  on  a  peg  in  the 
chief  corner  of  the  hut,  and  retire.  Then  a  number 
of  women  conduct  the  bride,  her  face  being  covered 
with  ermine  Ikins,  to  the"  hut  ;  the  entrance  has  a 
wooden  bar  placed  acrofs  it,  but  of  no  ftrength,  which 
the  bride  breaks  with  her  bread,  and  enters  the  hut.  She 
is  placed  before  the  fire,  bidding  her  hands  open  before 
her,  into  which  feven  pieces  of  flicks  are  put  5  as  alfo 
feveral  pieces  of  butter,  which  fhe  throws  into  the  fire. 

The  fhaman  pronounces  a  blefling3  fhe  then  rifes  and 
is  again  conduced,  with  her  face  concealed  all  the 
while,  to  the  new  hut,  where  the  cover  is  taken  from 
her  face.  The  bridegroom  enters,  and  fcafls  his  guefts 
two  days  3  then  prefents  all  his  relations  with  cattle, 
over  and  above  the  kalym  3  which  is,  however,  return¬ 
ed  on  paying  their  formal  vifits,  perhaps  a  year  or  more 
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afterwards.  When  a  child  is  about  to  be  born,  the  huf- 
band  is  called-,  and  two  fkilful  women,  in  his  prefence, 
affift  the  delivery.  If  a  fon  be  born,  a  fat  mare  is  killed 
on  the  third  day  ;  all  the  neighbours  are  invited  to 
fupper ;  the  child  is  rubbed  all  over  with  fat,  and  a 
name  given  to  it,  the  more  infignificant  the  better  ;  for 
an  elegant  name  would  only  entice  the  demons  to  be 
continually  about  it.  No  ceremony  is  obferved  if  the 
child  be  a  daughter. 

The  Yakuti  bury  a  dead  perfon  in  his  bed  apparel, 
with  his  kniie,  flint,  fteel,  tinder,  and  fome  meat,  that 
he  may  not  hunger  on  the  road  to  the  dwelling  of 
fouls.  Two  holes  are  dug  under  a  tree  ;  a  favourite 
horfe  of  the  deceafed  is  killed  and  buried  in  one,  while 
the  corpfe  is  laid  in  the  other:  a  fat  mare  is  killed, 
dreffed,1  and  eaten,  by  the  guefts ;  her  fkin  is  fufpend- 
ed  on  the  tree,  under  which  the  body  lies  with  the 
head  to  the  weft.  A  magician,  playing  upon  his  tam 
bour,  invokes  the  demons  to  let  the  fpirit  of  the  de¬ 
parted  reft  in  peace  -,  and  the  ceremony  is  finifhed 
by  filling  up  the  grave.  If  an  elder  brother  die, 
his  wives  become  the  property  of  the  younger  ;  but 
the  wives  of  a  younger  -brother  become  free  at  his 
death. 

Their  drefs  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Tungoofe,  but 
more  complete.  1  heir  principal  arts  confift  of  work¬ 
ing  iron  ore,  as  already  mentioned,  by  means  of  char¬ 
coal,  rendering  it  malleable  without  any  previous  pro- 
cefs  of  fufion,  and  of  drefting  leather,  which  they  are 
laid  to  perform  with  wonderful  fuccefs,  fo  as  to  render 
it  completely  water-proof,  in  the  following  manner  : 
For  fymirs  or  buckets,  they  take  a  frefh  fkinned  cow’s 
or  horfe’s  hide,  and  fteep  it  in  water  a  few  days,  when 
the  hair  eafily  rubs  off.  It  is  then  hung  up  till  nearly 
dry,  when  they  lay  it  in  blood  until  foaked  through, 
and  then  hang  it  in  a  fmoky  place  for  a  confiderable 
time  j  of  this  they  make  their  buckets  and  foies  of 
boots,  &.c.  The  latter  are  completely  water-proof, 
and  the  buckets  or  fymirs  even  retain  oil.  The  legs 
of  boots  thev  make  of  colts  or  calves  fkin«,  feraped 
and  rubbed  till  they  be  foft,  then  fewed,  lteeped  in 
blood,  and  dried  in  fmoke  ;  afterwards  blackened  with 
wood  coals  and  fat  feveral  times,  and  fmoked  again  : 
they  are  then  water-proof.  The  thread  with  which  they 
few  their  clothes  is  made  of  the  finews  from  the  legs 
of  the  horfe-deer  or  elk.  They  are  expert  archers, 
and  have  a  plentiful  fupply  of  arrows  in  their  quivers. 
They  make  confiderable  quantities  of  hay,  and  collect 
berries  which  they  preferve  by  boiling.  To  fave  their 
hay,  they  kill  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the  cattle 
they  intend  to  ufe  for  food,  and  let  it  freeze,  which 
preferves  it  frefh  and  good  during  the  whole  of  that 
ieafon. 

Another  tribe  of  Siberians  inhabiting  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  territory,  is  the  Burati.  'I  hey  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  feparate  fmall  tribes,  and  are 
alfo  a  race  of  Tartars.  They  poffefs  immenfe  herds 
of  cattle  and  horfes.  They  are  not  unacquainted 
with  letters,  and  have  lamas  or  priefts,  like  ihe  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  High  Tartary.  There 
are  alfo  various  other  tribes,  fuch  as  the  Yukagiri,  the 
Tfhuvanlfi,  Chatinfy,  &c.  who  do  not  feem  to  differ 
in  their  manners  and  chara&er  from  thofe  already  de- 
feribed.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
population  of  Siberia  is  very  trifling.  It  is  great- 
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eft  towards  the  fouthern  boundary,  in  the  latitudes  Afia. 

of  the  Baikal  lake  and  the  river  Araoor,  where  the  1 - v~“' 

climate  is  miideft.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  population 
of  the  lower  or  northern  part,  we  fhall  here  Hale,  from 
the  work  already  quoted,  an  account  of  the  number  of  Sauet>s 
inhabitants  from  the  latitude  of  64°,  to  the  extremity  ExfcJ'tiui. 
of  the  north  coaft,  and  from  the  river  Kovima  weft- 
ward  to  the  Anabara.  “  The  diftrifl  of  Lafliiverlk 
comprehends  the  rivers  Kovima,  Alafcy,  Indigirka, 
and  Yana,  and  thofe  that  flow  into  them  :  The  tribu¬ 
tary  nations  are 


Yakuti 

. 

2810 

Lamut  and  Tungoofe 

- 

742 

Yukagiri 

- 

322 

Tlhuvantfi  and  Chatinfy 

'  “ 

37 

391 1 

Tribute  received  in  1 788,  amounts  to  4560  rubles. — 

The  circuit  is  about  6000  verfts  in  circumference. 

“  The  diftrift  of  Giganfk,  a  town  north  of  Yakutfk  on 
the  Lena,  contains  one  church,  two  government  houfes, 
feven  private  ones,  and  J  5  huts.  It  has  a  mayor  (gorod- 
nitfbik)  and  his  chancery,  and  court  of  the  diftrift 
(leitiihoi fud')  and  a  magiftracy,  although  the  merchants 
are  mere  trading  pedlars,  and  only  two  I  think  in  num¬ 
ber.  Its  circuit  alfo  is  about  6000  verfts  from  the  Yana 
to  the  Anabara,  which  divides  the  governments  of  To- 
bolfk  and  Irkutfk.  The  tributary  nations  are 

Yakuti .  -  1449 

Tungoofe  -  489 

j938 

Tribute  received  in  1798,  56  fables,  262  foxes,  and 
1 196  rubles  in  money. 

“  The  Ruffians  inhabiting  both  diftrifts,  including 
exiles,  &c.  do  not  exceed  750  males.”  ^ 

The  Ruffian  inhabitants  of  the  better  parts  of  Sibe-  RuffianS 
ria,  efpecially  towards  the  weft,  employ  themfclves  in  Siberia, 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  or  as  graziers  or  carriers. 

They  have  an  excellent  breed  of  horned  cattle,  with 
which,  as  well  as  with  butter,  they  fupply  both  the 
northern  and  eaftern  diftridts  of  the  empire.  They 
are  wealthy,  hofpitable,  healthy,  and  clean,  and  live 
under  no  controul  of  individuals,  only  paying  a  trifling 
fum  to  the  captain  of  the  diflrifl  for  government.  The 
Siberians  throughout  are  more  induflrious  and  indepen¬ 
dent  than  any  Ruffian  peafants,  and  live  far  more  com¬ 
fortably.  They  are  making  confiderable  progrefs  in 
civilization,  and  this  is  perhaps,  fo  far  as  the  bulk  ot  the 
people  are  concerned,  the  happielt  part  of  that  great 
empire. 

We  now  return  to  the  territory  from  which  we  fet  Grand  lar- 
out,  Grand  Tartary,  or  the  elevated  level  tra£I  which  tary. 
conflitutes  the  central  region  of  Afia.  This  high 
country  poflefles  confiderable  variety  of  foil  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Towards  China  is  an  immenfe  defert  form¬ 
ing  the  boundary  of  that  empire.  It  confifts  of  fands, 
that  move  with  the  winds  like  the  current  of  a  river. 

Nature  has  formed  three  paffages  acrofs  them  by  means 
of  three  chains  of  mountains,  which,  as  in  Arabia  or  Defert  of 
in  Africa,  are  mixed  with  pleafant  valleys  amidll  tbefeLop,  and 
oceans  of  fand.  Travellers  who  take  any  other  courlero  ds 
are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  torrents  of  fand,  'Gough  it 
which  are  equally  dangerous  as  in  the  Arabian  defert. 

5  F  The 
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Afia.  The  firft  of  thefe  communications  is  in  latitude  420 
north,  to  the  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin  ;  the  fecond  to 
the  eaft  of  the  province  of  Shen-fi  ;  and  the  third  in 
latitude  320,  to  the  eaft  of  Hanoi,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Thibet.  By  thefe  roads  a  fafe  accefs  was  given 
through  the  vaft  Tartarian  regions,  from  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  more  remotely  from 
Europe  itfelf,  to  caravans  of  merchants,  who  had  no 
other  way  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  China  in  the 
middle  ages,  before  t  ie  invention,  of  the  mariner’s  com- 
oafs,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  had  laid  open  an  eafier  mode  of  com¬ 
munication.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  when  travel¬ 
ling  in  thefe  dreary  folitudes,  the  imaginations  of  men 
fhould  have  been  haunted  and  terrified  by  illufions. 
Accordingly,  Marco  Polo,  a  traveller  in  the  middle 
ages  who  paffed  through  the  great  defert,  which  he 
names  the  defert  of  Lop,  fays,  that  during  the  night, 
the  caravans  are  terrified  with  the  demons  which  haunt 
thefe  horrid  fands  and  dreadful  deferts ;  the  travellers 
mull  be  careful  how  they  ftray,  for  they  will  imagine 
themfelves  called  by  their  names  by  voices  familiar  to 
them,  till  they  are  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
and  fometimes  they  will  be  entertained  with  aerial  rou- 
15c.  Thefe  romances  reached  Europe  ;  and  our  poet, 
Milton,  makes  the  lady  in  Comus,  when  benighted 
and  bewildered  on  her  way,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of 
them. 

- - A  thoufand  fantafies 

Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory 

Of  calling  fhapes,  and  beck’ning  lhadows  dire, 

And  aery  tongues,  that  fyllable  men’s  names 
On  fands  and  (hores  and  defert  wilderneffes.” 

Even  thefe  deferts,  however,  are  not  entirely  deflitute 
of  inhabitants,  as  a  few  Tartars  are  found  upon  them, 
g  with  their  horfes,  affes,  and  mules. 

Soil  of  Tar-  The  reft  of  this  high  region  poffeffes  a  confiderable 
tary,  and  variety  of  foil.  In  general,  however,  though  it  bears 
inhabitants,  abundance  of  trees  and  grafs,  the  climate  is  extremely 
fevere.  The  fummits  of  all  the  chains  of  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow,  which  augments  the 
cold  of  the  adjoining  plains.  Even  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  it,  in  latitude  31*  39',  within  eight  degrees  of 
the  burning  Calcutta,  the  cold  is  frequently  found  to 
reach  290  below  the  freezing  point,  atid  this  even 
within  a  dwelling  houfe.  The  high  country,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  looks  down  from  its  different  fides 
upon  Perfia,  India,  China,  and  Siberia,  towards  all 
which  it  is  furrounded  by  fteep  precipices  of  difficult 
defcent,  which  exclude  its  inhabitants  from  holding 
an  eafy  intercourfe  with  thefe  regions.  Southward, 
however,  on  the  fide  of  India,  the  mountains  appear  to 
be  moft  precipitous,  and  the  approach  moft  difficult. 
Towards  Siberia,  on  the  north,  it  feems  lefs  fo,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  chiefly  in  that  direction,  or  by  thenorth- 
eaft  or  fouth-weft,  that  the  Tartars  have  in  different 
ages  approached  China  or  Perfia,  and  through  them 
the  fouthern  regions  of  the  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  lofty  territory  have  in  every  age  poffeffed  the  fame 
character,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  occupations.  They 
have  fubfifted  in  a  paftoral  ftate,  by  means  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  upon  the  fleffi  of  fuch  wild  ani¬ 
mals  as  they  could  obtain  by  the  chafe.  They  have, 
at  the  fame  time,  been  rude,  and  in  general  illiterate 


barbarians,  poffeffing  fimilar  manners  to  the  Siberian  ASa. 
kindred,  whom  we  have  already  defcribed,  the  Tun-  ’ — -v 
goofe,  the  Yakuti,  and  Buralj.  It  is  a  Angular  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  that  in  the  fouthern  part  of  this 
territory,  called  Thibet,  a  fuperftition  fhould  have  efta- 
biifhed  itfelf,  which  gives  to  an  eftabliftied  priefthood 
the  whole  dominion  of  the  ftate.  What  proves  in  a 
Angular  manner  the  influence  of  education  upon  man¬ 
kind,  is  this,  that  the  lubjeCts  of  the  lama,  or  high  pon¬ 
tiff  of  the  Tartars  of  Thibet,  are  no  lefs  un  warlike  and 
unfit  to  defend  themfelves  againft  invaders,  than  the 
fubjeCls  of  the  high-prieft,  who,  in  the  regions  of  the 
weft  has  fo  long  occupied  the  capital  of  the  Caffars. 

This  corner,  however,  of  Grand  Tartary,  mull  be  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  an  exception  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people,  who  have  at  all  times  difplayed  the 
greatelf  aptitude  for  military  enterprifes.  From  this 
high  region  the  great  conquerors  of  Afia  have  defcend- 
ed,  and  under  the  names  of  Moguls,  Turks,  or  Tartars, 
have  repeatedly  overrun,  and  affumed  complete  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  furrounding  civilized  nations. 

The  general  biftory  of  the  great  continent  of  Afia  Idea  of  th® 
may  be  llated  in  a  few  words.  When  the  civilized  hiftory  of 
nations  which  occupy  the  coafts  of  it  on  the  weft,  the 
fouth,  and  the  eaft,  are  well  governed  j  n  hen  fociety  lion6 
is  in  a  proper  ftate,  and  its  powers  can  be  directed  with 
fkill  and  energy  for  the  public  prote&ion,  Grand  Tar¬ 
tary  becomes  a  place  of  little  importance,  or  is  merely 
regarded  as  a  grazing  territory  fit  for  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  which  periodically  are  brought  down  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  richer  countries  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  fattened  and  confirmed.  The  Tar¬ 
tars  themfelves,  divided  into  an  immenfe  multitude  of 
tribes,  are  eafily  kept  by  the  intrigues  of  their  more 
artful  neighbours  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  domeftic  hofti- 
lity,  or  they  readily  fubmit  to  the  dominion,  and  en¬ 
gage  in  the  fervice  of  t lie  rulers  of  a  better  foil  and 
climate,  to  which  they  are  at  all  times  willing  to  emi¬ 
grate. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  arrangements  of  fociety 
become  defeCt ive  in  the  furrounding  nations  ;  when 
public  inftitutions  are  allowed  to  fall  unto  decay,  and 
when  anarchy  and  weaknefs  of  government  prevail,  the 
Tartars  gradually  refume  their  independence.  Being 
no  longer  either  divided  by  the  arts  or  overawed  by 
the  power  of  their  neighbours,  they  acquire  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  weaknefs,  and  an  avidity  to  poffefs 
their  riches.  On  fuch  occafion,  if  an  afpiring  chief  of 
a  Tartar  tribe  is  able  by  perfuafion  or  by  force  to 
unite  under  his  ftandard  a  few  neighbouring  tribes,  he 
fpeedily  becomes  dangerous  to  the  nations  in  his  vici¬ 
nity,  and  almoft  to  the  human  race.  By  the  booty 
obtained  in  fome  fuccefsful  inroads,  lie  acquires  new 
affociates  ;  the  hope  of  plunder  brings  his  whole  coun¬ 
trymen  to  his  ftandard,  and  the  few  who  are  not  led 
by  hope,  are  compelled  to  follow  and  obey  him  through 
fear.  All  Tartary  is  foon  in  motion,  and  China,  Per¬ 
fia,  and  India,  are  defolated  and  fubdued. 

That  this  is  a  correct  account  or  true  theory  of  the 
hiftory  of  Afia,  is  evident  from  its  prefent  and  paft 
ftate.  At  prefent,  China,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
conquered  by  the  Tartars,  commands  them  with  the 
greateft  eafe.  The  power  of  the  Chinefe  emperor  is 
uncontrouled  in  the  country  of  Thibet,  which  he  pro¬ 
tects  by  his  arms,  and  rules  by  mandarins,  his  depu- 
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ties.  Ahnoft  the  whole  of  the  high  region  of  Tarta¬ 
ry  weft  ward  to  Imaus,  which  looks  down  Upon  tne 
Cafpian  fea,  and  northward  along  the  coalt  ot  the  A- 
moor  and  the  Baikal  lake,  acknowledges  his  authority. 
The  fame  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  during  tne 
third  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  when  a  Chinele  ge¬ 
neral,  in  the  reign  of  Vou-ti-thi,  firft  emperor  of  the 
feventh  dynafty,  marched  as  far  as  the  Cafpian.  A 
fingle  anecdote  will  fufEciently  point  out  tlie  authority 
which  the  Chinefe  poffefled  over  1  artary  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.  Mamgo,  a  Tartar  chief,  whofe  horde  frequent¬ 
ed  the  ikirts  of  China,  having  incurred  the  difpleafure 
of  the  government  of  that  country,  retired  with  his 
follower^  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  implored  the 
protection  of  Sapor,  the  reigning  emperor  of  Perfia. 
The  emperor  of  China  claimed  the  fugitive,  and  al¬ 
leged  the  rights  of  fovereignty.  i  lie  Perfian  monarch 
pleaded  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  avoided  a  war,  by  the  promife,  that  he  would 
baniffi  Mamgo  to  the  uttermoft  parts  of  the  weft  ;  a 
puniffiment,  as  he  defcribed  it,  not  lefs  dreadful  than 
death  itfelf.  Armenia  was  chofen  for  the  place  of  ex¬ 
ile,  and  a  large  diftrift  was  affigned  to  the  Scythian 
horde,  on  which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  remove  their  encampment  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  different  feafotis  of  the  year.—— 
Between  that  period  and  the  prelent,  however,  China 
has  been  repeatedly  defolated  by  Tartar  invafions, 
though  it  has  always  rifen  from  its  ruins,  ar.d  refumed 
its  ancient  power  and  profperity. 

Thus  Afia  has  been  the  fcene  of  continual  revolu¬ 
tions.  At  one  period  the  Tartars  have  been  divided 
and  weak  barbarians,  deftitute  of  arts  and  of  power, 
and  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  their  civilized  neigh¬ 
bours.  Thefe  neighbours  have  at  the  fame  time  been 
profperous,  commercial,  and  great.  Alter  the  laple 
of  fome  time,  however,  the  reverfe  of  all  this  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  j  the  civilized  nations  have  funk  into  anar¬ 
chy  ;  Tartary  has  become  ftrong  ;  its  ferocious  tribes 
have  united,  and  the  enterprifes  refulting  from  their 
union  have  covered  the  earth  with  defolation  and  car¬ 
nage.  Thus  the  hiftory  of  Afia  has  always  proceeded 
in  a  circle  ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  geographer  to  inveffigate  the  caufes  of  this  peculi¬ 
arity,  which  has  attended  the  human  race  in  io  great 
a  portion  of  the  globe.  We  fliall  here,  therefore,  en¬ 
deavour  firft  to  point  out  tliofe  qualities  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners  of  the  Tartars,  which  have  enabled 
them  to  vanquifli  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
from  China  to  Germany,  for  fo  far  their  conquefts 
have  reached,  as  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks  origi¬ 
nally  defcended  from  Grand  1  artary,  as  well  as  the 
race  of  princes  who  now  rule  the  great  empire  of  Chi- 
We  fliall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain  the 
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circumftances  in  the  date  of  focietv  among  the  eaftern 
nations,  which  periodically  reduce  them  to  degenera¬ 
cy  and  political  weaknefs,  and  prevent  their  ptrfever- 
ing  in  that  career  of  civilization  and  of  improvement, 
in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  are  now  fo  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  to  which  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of 
feience,  as  yet,  rather  wifh  than  hope  a  perpetual  dura¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  fuccef-ful  in  our  inveftigation  of  the 
caufes  of  the  revolutions  now  alluded  to,  the  philnlo- 
phy  of  general  hiftory  will  become  extremely  Ample-, 
•and  mankind  will  be  enabled,  from  the  experience  of 


paft  ages,  to  diftinguilh  the  ir.flitutions  which  ce-ntairi  Afia.. 

within  themfelves  the  feeds  of  decay  and  difiblution,  - »  ■ 

from  tliofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  human  character,  and  to  preierve  upon  the 
earth  the  dominion  of  civilization  and  of  fcience  over 
barbarifm  and  ignorance. 

We  formerly  remarked,  that  the  human  character  Caufes  of 
is  formed  by  its  fituation,  or  by  the  education  which diverfuy  of 
it  receives.  The  education,  however,  of  barbarians, 
or  the  fltuation  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  almoft 
tirely  the  refult  of  their  phyiical  wants,  and  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  foil  which  they  inhabit  :  Hence  their  cha¬ 
racter  is  formed  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  is  the 
fame  in  every  age.  Oil  the  contrary,  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  circumftances  in  the  fltuation  and  education 
of  civilized  men,  and  thole  which  have  the  molt  power¬ 
ful  effect  upon  their  character,  arile  not  fo  much  from 
the  cold  or  heat  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  born, 
or  from  its  comparative  fertility  or  barrennefs,  as  hom 
the  civil,  religious,  and  political  inftitutions  which 
have  been  eftabiifhed  in  it,  and  the  degree  in  which 
the  human  mind  is  habituated  to  the  purfuits  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  fcience,  or  accuftomed  to  make  exertions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  various  arts  of  life.  Hence  we 
fliall  find,  that  although  the  Tartars  always  refemble 
each  other,  yet  in  countries  of  equal  fertility  and  of 
fimilar  temperature,  the  Turks  or  Perfians,  and  the 
Chinefe  and  Indians,  differ  w  idely  in  confequence  of  the 
diverfity  of  their  inftitutions. 

Though  Grand  Tartary,  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Extent  of 
Afia,  and  in  contaft  with  its  great  monarchies,  istheTartary. 
place  from  which  the  revolutions  of  that  continent 
have  ufually  commenced,  this  high  region  muft  not  be 
confidered  as  the  foie  country  of  that  barbarous  race  of 
people,  ufually  called  Tartars  by  the  Europeans.  We 
have  feen,  that  kindred  tribes  inhabit  the  countries  to 
the  northward  of  China  upon  the  river  Amoor  ;  they 
alfo  occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  habitable  part  of 
Siberia,  and  proceed  weft  ward  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
along  the  northern  ftiores  of  the  Black  fea,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  Thus  they  range  over  no  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude.  When  a  movement,  however,  is  once 
begun  in  Grand  Tartary,  it  is  apt  to  extend  itfelf  in  a 
leffer  or  greater  degree  over  the  whole  of  thefe  lavage 
regions.  Vanquiftied  tribes  are  driven  weftward  be¬ 
fore  their  conquerors,  and  precipitated  upon  others, 
who  in  their  turn  are  preffed  upon  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  At  other  times,  the  whole  barba¬ 
rous  world  fubmitting  to  the  fame  mailer,  and  gather¬ 
ing  around  his  victorious  ftandard,  has  been  known  to 
pour  down  upon  the  more  wealthy  and  peaceful  na¬ 
tions  of  the  fouth.  In  this  way  were  accompliflied 
the  great  conquefts  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Huns.  A  Tartar  chief  has  been  known 
to  number  1,500,000  followers  in  arms,  and  to  make 
an  expedition  at  the  head  of  500,000  horfe.  Zenghis 
Khan’s  army  ufually  amounted  to  8co,000  barbarian 
cavalry,  who  trode  down  the  nations  in  their  progrefs.  ..j 
Confidered  as  a  nation  of  (hepherds  and  of  warriors,  Caufes  of 
the  following  circumftances  have  in  all  ages  contributed 
to  prepare  the  Tartar,  or  as  they  were  anciently  called  ^ 
the  Scythian  tribes ,  for  a  career  of  viClory.  Hifto • 

The  corn  or  the  rice  which  conftitutts  the  ordinary  ry,  vol.  ii. 
and  wholefome  food  of  a  civilized  people  can  be  obtain- 
ed  only  bv  the  n.-.tient  toil  of  the  liulhandman.  Some  llieu,00«' 
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of  the  ravages  who  dwell  between  the  tropics  are  plen¬ 
tifully  fup plied  with  vegetable  food  by  the  liberality  of 
nature  ;  but  in  the  climates  of  the  north,  and  in  the 
ge rile  plains  of  Grand  Tartary,  a  nation  of  (hepherds 
is  reduced  to  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  their  flocks 
and  herds.  When  animal  food  is  dreffed  in  a  certain 
way,  the  common  affociation  of  carnivorous  and  cruel 
probably  deferves  to  be  confidered  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  humane  prejudice  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that 
the  fentiraent  of  compaflion  is  imperceptibly  weakened 
by  the  fight  and  pra&iee  of  domeftic  cruelty,  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  horrid  objects  which  are  difguifed  by 
the  arts  of  European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  their 
naked  and  molt  difgufting  fimpiicity  in  the  tent  of  a 
Tartarian  fliepherd.  The  ox  or  the  Iheep  are  flaugh- 
terefl  by  the  fame  hand  from  which  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  their  daily  food-,  and  the  bleeding 
limbs  are  ferved,  with  very  little  preparation,  on  the 
table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer.  In  the  military 
profeffion,  and  efpecially  in  the  conduft  of  a  numerous 
army,  the  exclufive  ufe  of  animal  food,  appears  to  be 
productive  of  the  moft  folid  advantages.  Corn  is  a 
bulky  and  perifhable  commodity  ;  and  the  large  ma¬ 
gazines  which  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  our  troops,  rnuft  be  {lowly  tranfported  by  the 
labour  of  men  and  horfes.  But  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars  afford  a 
fare  and  increafing  fupply  of  flefli,  milk,  &c.  In  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  wafte  the  vegetation 
of  the  grafs  is  quick  and  luxuriant  -,  and  there  are  few 
places  fo  extremely  barren  that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the 
north  cannot  find  fome  tolerable  pafture.  The  fupply 
is  multiplied  and  prolonged  by  the  undiftinguifliing 
appetite  and  patient  abftinence  of  the  Tartars.  They 
indifferently  feed  on  the  flefli  of  thofe  animals  that 
have  been  killed  for  the  table  or  have  died  of  difeafe. 
Horfe  flefli,  which  has  in  every  age  and  country  been 
profcribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
they  devour  with  peculiar  greedinefs ;  and  this  Angu¬ 
lar  taffe  facilitates  the  fuccefs  of  their  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  aflive  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  follow¬ 
ed  in  their  moft  diftant  and  rapid  incurfions  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  fpare  horfes,  who  may  be  occafionally 
ufed,  either  to  redouble  the  fpeed  or  to  fatisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  barbarians.  Many  are  the  refources  of 
courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage  round  a  camp 
of  Tartars  is  almoft  confumed,  they  {laughter  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  cattle,  and  preferve  the  flefli,  either 
fmoked,  or  dried  in  the  fun.  On  the  fudden  emer- 
gencv  of  a  hafty  march,  they  provide  themfelves  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  little  balls  of  chf-efe,  or  rather 
of  hard  curd,  which  they  occafionally  diffblve  in  water, 
and  this  unfubllantial  diet  will  fupport,  for  many  days, 
the  life  and  even  the  fpirits  of  the  patient  warrior. 
But  this  extraordinary  abftinence,  which  thp  ftoic 
would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  common¬ 
ly  fucceeded  by  the  moft  voracious  indulgence  of  ap¬ 
petite.  1  he  wines  of  a  happier  climate  are  the  moft 
grateful  prefent,  or  the  moft  valuable  commodity,  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  one  of  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  examples  of  their  induftry  confifts  of  the  art, 
already  mentioned,  of  extrafling  from  mares  milk  a 
fermented  liquor  which  poffeffes  fome  power  of  intoxi¬ 
cation.  Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  favages,  both 
of  the  old  and  new  world,  experience  the  alternate  vi- 
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cifiltudes  of  famine  and  plenty,  and  their  ftomach  is  in-  Afia. 

ured  to  fuftain,  without  much  inconvenience,  the  op-  - v— 

polite  extremes  of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

The  nature  of  their  habitations  lfo  prepares  the  Mabita 
Tartars  for  war.  In  a  country  in  which  agriculture  isllons* 
carried  on,  the  hufbandmen  are  lcattercd  over  the  face 
of  the  foil,  and  fome  time  mull  elaple  before  they  can 
affemble  in  a  body  to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to 
invade  the  territories  of  others.  The  progiefs  of  ma~- 
nulactures  and  commerce  infenfibly  collects  a  large 
multitude  within  the  nails  of  a  city  :  but  tliefe  citizens 
are  no  longer  fuldiers  ;  the  arts  which  adorn  and  im¬ 
prove  the  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  corrupt  the  habits  of 
the  military  life.  The  pafloral  manners  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  feem  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  fimpii¬ 
city  and  refinement.  T  he  individuals  of  the  fame  tribe 
are  conftantly  affembled,  but  they  are  affembled  in  a 
camp  ;  and  t lie  native  fpirit  of  tliefe  dauntlefs  fhepherds 
is  animated  by  mutual  fupport  and  emulation.  The 
houfes  of  the  Tartars  are  no  move  than  fmall  tents, 
of  an  oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold  and  dirty  ha¬ 
bitation  for  the  promifcuous  youth  of  both  fexes. 

The  palaces  of  the  rich  confifl  of  wooden  huts,  of  luch 
a  fize  that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large 
waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  20  or  30 
oxen.  The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in 
the  adjacent  pallures,  retire  on  the  approach  of  night 
within  the  protedion  of  the  camp.  The  neceflity  of 
preventing  the  moft  mifchievous  confufion  in  luch  a 
perpetual  concourfe  of  men  and  animals,  mull  gradual¬ 
ly  introduce,  in  their  diftribution  of  the  order  and  the 
guard  of  the  encampment,  the  rudiments  of  the  military 
art.  As  foon  as  the  forage  of  a  certain  diftridl  is  con- 
fumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army  of  Ihepherds,  mak.es  a 
regular  march  to  fome  frefti  pallures  ;  and  thus  ac¬ 
quires,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  paftoral  life, 
the  practical  knowledge,  of  one  of  the  moft  important 
and  difficult  operations  of  war.  The  choice  of  flations 
is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  feafons.  In  the  fum- 
mer  the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  north,  and  pitch 
their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  at  leal!  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  running  ftream  ;  but  in  the  win¬ 
ter  they  return  to  the  fouth,  and  {belter  their  camp,  be¬ 
hind  fome  convenient  eminence, againft  the  winds,  which 
are  chilled  in  their  paffage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  re¬ 
gions  of  Siberia.  Tliefe  manners  are  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  difl'ufe,  among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  fpirit  of 
emigration  and  conqueft.  The  connexion  between  the 
people  and  their  territory  is  of  fo  frail  a  texture,  that  it 
may  be  broken  by  the  flighted  accident.  The  camp, 
and  not  the  foil,  i>  the  native  country  of  the  genuine 
Tartar.  Within  the  precindls  of  that  camp,  his  fami¬ 
ly,  his  companions,  his  property,  are  always  included  j 
and  in  the  moft  diftant  marches,  he  is  ftill  furrounded 
by  the  objects  which  are  dear  or  valuable,  or  familiar 
in  bis  eyes.  The  tliirft  of  rapine,  the  fear  or  the  re- 
fenlment  of  injury,  the  impatience  of  fervitude,  have, 
in  every  age,  been  fufficient  caufes  to  urge  the  tribes  of 
Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  fome  unknown  countries, 
where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  fub¬ 
fiftence  or  a  lefs  formidable  enemy.  Even  the  fevirity 
of  the  climates  which  they  inhabit  facilitates  their  en- 
terprifes.  In  the  winter  feafon,  the  broad  and  rapid 
rivers  that  difcliarge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the 
Cafpian,  or  the  Icy  fea,  are  ftrongly  frozen  j  the  fields 
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are  covered  with  a  bed  of  fnow  ;  and  the  fugitive  or 
1  vi&orious  tribes  may  fecurely  traverfe  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  lmooth  and 
hard  furface  of  an  immenfe  plain. 

The  ordinary  exercifes  of  thefe  people  prepare  them 
for  war.  The  pad  oral  life,  compared  with  the  labours 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life 
of  idlenefs  ;  and  as  the  moil  honourable  fhepherds  of 
the  Tartar  race  devolve  on  their  captives  the  domedic 
management  of  their  cattle,  their  own  leifure  is  feldom 
difturbed  bv  any  fervile  and  arduous  cares.  But  this 
leifure,  inftead  of  being  devoted  to  the  foft  enjoyments 
of  love  and  harmony,  is  ufually  fpent  in  the  violent 
and  fanguinary  exercife  of  the  chafe.  I  he  plains  of 
Tartary  are  filled  with  a  ftrong  and  ferviceable  breed 
of  horfes,  which  are  ufually  trained  for  the  purpofes  of 
war  and  hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age  have 
been  celebrated  as  bold  and  fkilful  riders;  and  con- 
ftant  praClice  has  feated  them  lb  firmly  on  horfeback, 
that  they  were  fuppofed  by  (Dangers  to  perform  the  or¬ 
dinary  duties  of  civil  life,  to  eat,  drink,  and  even  to 
fleep  without  demounting  from  their  (feeds.  1  hey  ex¬ 
cel  in  the  dexterous  management  of  the  lance  ;  the 
long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm  ;  and 
the  weighty  arrow  is  direCfed  to  its  objeCf  with  uner¬ 
ring  aim,  and  irrefiftible  force  :  thefe  arrows  are  often 
pointed  againft  the  harmlefs  animals  of  the  defert, 
which  increafe  and  multiply  in  the  abfence  of  their 
molt  formidable  enemy  ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roe¬ 
buck,  the  fallow-deer,  the  (fag,  the  elk,  and  the  ante¬ 
lope.  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and 
horfes  are  continually  exercifed  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
chafe  j  and  the  plentiful  fupply  of  game  contributes 
to  the  fubfitfence  and  even  luxury  of  a  Tartar  camp. 
But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of  Scythia  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  deftruCf  ion  of  innoxious  beads  ;  they  bold¬ 
ly  encounter  the  angry  wild-boar  when  he  turns 
aaainft  his  purfuers,  excite  the  duggiih  courage  of  the 
bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger  as  he  (lumbers 
in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is  danger  there  may  be 
glory  ;  and  the  mode  of  hunting  which  opens  the  fair¬ 
ed  field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  juftlv  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  image  and  as  the  Ichool  of  war.  J  he 
general  hunting  matches,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
Tartar  princes,  compofe  an  indruffive  exercife  for  their 
numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is  drawn  of  many  miles 
in  circumference,  to  encompafs  the  game  of  an  exten- 
five  didrifl ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regular¬ 
ly  advance  towards  a  common  centre,  where  the  cap¬ 
tive  animals,  furrounded  on  every  fide,  are  abandoned 
to  the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  fre¬ 
quently  continues  many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged 
to  climb  the  hills,  to  fwim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind 
through  the  valleys,  without  interrupting  the  preferib- 
ed  order  of  their  gradual  progrefs.  They  acquire  the 
habit  of  direfling  their  eye,  and  their  deps,  to  a  remote 
objedl  •,  of  preferving  their  intervals  ;  of  fufpending  or 
accelerating  their  pace,  according  to  the  motions  of 
the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watching  and 
repeating  the  fignals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders 
dudv  in  this  praflical  fchool  the  mod  important  lelTon 
of  the  military  art ;  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment 
of  ground,  of  didance,  and  of  time.  To  employ  againd 
a  human  enemy  the  fame  patience  and  valour,  the  fame 
fk.ill  and  difeipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  re- 
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quired  in  real  war  ;  and  the  amufements  of  the  chafe  Afia 
fervr  as  a  prelude  to  the  conqued  of  an  empire. 

The  nature  of  their  doruedic  government  has  at  all 
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times  greatly  favoured  every  attempt  of  the  lartarsment# 
towards  conqued.  1  he  political  fociety  of  the  ancient 
Germans  has  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  alliance  of 
independent  warriors.  The  tribes  o^  Scythia,  didin- 
guiftied  by  the  modern  appellation  01  /ionics,  affume,  on 
the  contrary,  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  increafing 
family  j  which  in  the  courfe  of  fucceffive  generations, 
has  been  propagated  from  the  fame  original  dock. 

The  meaned  and  mod  ignorant  of  the  Tartars  preferve, 
with  confcious  pride,  the  inedimable  treafure  of  their 
genealogy  ;  and  w  hatever  dillindtions  of  rank  may- 
have  been  introduced  by  the  unequal  didribution  oi 
pad  oral  wealth,  they  mutually  refptft  themfelves  and 
each  other,  as  the  defeendants  of  the  fird  founder  of 
the  tribe.  ’  The  cudom,  which  dill  prevails,  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  braved  and  mod  faithful  of  the  captives,  may 
countenance  the  very  probable  fufpicion,  that  this  ex- 
tenfive  confanguinity  is  in  a  great  meafure  legal  and 
fiftitious.  But  the  ufeful  prejudice,  which  has  obtain¬ 
ed  the  fan&ion  of  time  and  opinion,  produces  the 
effedls  of  truth  ;  the  haughty  barbarians  yield  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head  of  their  blood  ; 
and  their  chief,  or  murfa,  as  the  reprefentative  of  their 
great  father,  exercifes  the  authority  of  a  judge  i'n  peace, 
and  of  a  leader  in  war.  In  the  original  date  of  the 
padoral  world,  each  of  the  murfas  (if  we  may  continue 
to  ufe  a  modern  appellation)  afled  as  the  independent 
chief  of  a  large  and  feparate  family  ;  and  the  limits  of 
their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed  by  fupe- 
rior  force,  or  mutual  confent.  \A  hen,  by  a  coincidence 
of  fortune  and  of  talents,  a  fuccefsful  chieftain  con¬ 
trived  to  unite  under  his  command  a  great  number  (if 
feparate  hordes,  with  a  view  to  a  common  enterprife, 
he  found,  from  their  ordinary  habits  of  obedience  and 
fubordination,  an  army  ready  formed  and  arranged  for 
aflion  :  each  tribe  or  horde  followed  its  own  chief,  to 
wbofe  authority  it  was  aceuftomed  to  fubmit.  .  If  the 
chief  was  taught  to  obey,  the  obedience  of  his  horde 
might,  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  be  fafely  relied 
on.1  Thus  thefe  barbarians  have  at  all  times  been  able 
to  fend  forth  detachments  upon  dillant  expeditions, 
which  have  adled  with  all  the  promptitude  of  a  well 
difeiplined  military  force,  and  enabled  them  at  once  to 
pufh  their  conquetls  towards  the  tropic  and  polar  cir¬ 
cle,  the  Chinefe  empire,  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  237 
To  thefe  advantages  the  Tartar  chiefs  have  ion.e-  (he  lar- 
times  added  a  portion  of  military  (kill,  according  to  the^c-^ 
(late  in  which  it  exifted  in  the  civilized  nations  in  their  T,h  ,he 
neighbourhood.  It  has  been  an  ufual  practice  among  chinefe  mi- 
the  Chinefe  to  receive  into  their  pay  fome  of  the  Tartar  litary  airs, 
chiefs,  and  to  ufe  as  foldiers  considerable  bodies  of  this 
brave  and  hardv  race  of  men..  1  hefe  are  employed  as 
the  cavalry  of  the  Chinefe  armies,  and  become  a  con¬ 
venient  engine  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  government, 
at  once  to  keep  Tartary  itfelf  in  fubjvftion,  and  to  re- 
prefs  every  attempt  at  rebellion  among  the  Chineie 
themfelves,  when  they  at  any  time  happen  to  become 
difeontented.  either  in  confequence  of  a  corrupted  and 
tyrannical  adntinift ration,  or  of  accidental  (amine,  to 
which  that  over-peopled  country  is  expofed.  But  thefe 
Tartar  auxiliaries,  or  tools  of  power,  have  fomelimes  ul¬ 
timately  become  very  dangerous.  V»  hen  the  Chinefe 
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Ana.  princes,  trailing  to  the  paflivenefs  of  their  people,  and 
u— y-w  rp  [rrefiflibie  force  of  their  mercenary  troops,  have 

fade  red  themfelves  to  (ink  into  indolence,  and  to  neglect 
the  adminiilration  of  affairs,  the  Tartar  chiefs  in  their 
pay  have  fometimes  learned  to  defpife  their  feeble 
matters,  and  have  turned  againft  them  the  portion  of 
military  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
Chinefe  fervice,  adding  to  it  the  whole  vigour  and  fe¬ 
rocity  which  they  derived  from  the  habits  of  their  early 
life.  The  mod  celebrated  of  the  Tartar  chiefs  was 
the  renowned  Temujin,  or  Zinghis,  who,  in  the  13th 
century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  ere&ed  a  monarchy  among 
his  pattoral  countrymen,  and,  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by 
his  defendants,  fubdued  the  whole  civilized  nations  of 
Atta.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  vaflal  of  the  Chinefe  em¬ 
pire  :  he  was  led  to  invade  it  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
weaknefs  and  of  the  means  of  fuccefs,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  dittradfed  by  domeftic  faction,  and  left  expofed 
in  confequence  of  the  revolt  of  100,000  Khitans,  who 
guarded  the  frontier.  The  conqueft  of  the  five  northern 
provinces  of  that  empire  rendered  him  more  dangerous 
to  other  nations.  He  marched  weftward,  and  attacked 
the  flourilhing  and  civilized  empire  of  Carizme,  which 
then  exifted  to  the  eattward  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  After 
a  battle,  in  which  the  fultan  of  Carizme  loft  160. 000 
of  his  troops,  that  prince  withdrew  into  his  towns,  in 
the  hope  of  wearying  out  the  barbarians  by  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  a  number  of  regular  lieges.  But  the 
forefight  of  Zinghis  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinefe  en¬ 
gineers,  (killed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  informed  perhaps 
of  the  fecret  of  gunpowder,  and  capable,  under  his  dif- 
cipline,  of  attacking  a  foreign  country  with  more  vi¬ 
gour  and  fuccefs  than  they  had  defended  their  own. 
The  Perfian  hiftorians  relate  the  fieges  and  reduction  of 
Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samarcand,  Carizme,  Herat, 
Merou,  Nifabour,  Balch,  and  Car.dahar  ;  and  the  con¬ 
queft  of  Lhe  rich  and  populous  countries  of  Tranfoxiana, 
Carizme,  and  Chorafan.  From  the  Cafpian  to  the  In¬ 
dus,  the  Tartars  ruined  a  traft  of  many  hundred  miles, 
which  was  adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labours  of 
mankind  ;  and  five  centuries  have  not  been  fufficient  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  four  years. 

The  right  of  hereditary  fucceflion  to  the.  fovereignty 
of  a  number  of  united  hordes,  together  with  the  re- 
venue,  which,  by  their  cuftoms,  the  fovereign  was  en¬ 
titled  to  levy,  had  a  tendency  to  render  them  long 
formidable.  Zinghis  had  originally  been  raifed  to 
power  by  the  admiration  of  his  equals,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  his  enterprifes,  under  the  title  of  khan.  The  right 
of  hereditary  fucceflion  was  long  confined  to  the  blood 
of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  at  this  moment 
all  the  khans  who  reign  from  the  Crimea  to  the  wall  of 
China,  reprefent  themfelves  as  the  lineal  defcendants  of 
the  renowned  Zinghis.  But  as  it  is  the  indifpenfible 
duty  of  a  Tartar  fovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  fubjecffs 
into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often  difre- 
garded  ;  and  fome  royal  kinfman,  diftinguiflied  by  his 
age  and  valour,  is  entrufted  with  the  fword  and  fceptre 
of  his  predeceflor.  [  wo  difhndl  and  regular  taxes  are 
levied  on  the  tribes,  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  their  na¬ 
tional  monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar  chief;  and  each 
of  thofe  contributions  amounts  to  the  tythe,  both  of 
their  property  and  of  their  fpoil.  A  Tartar  fovereign 
enjoys  a  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his  people  ;  and  as 
his  own  domeftic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds  increafe 
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in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentiful'y  to  Afi?.. 
maintain  the  ruftic  fplendour  of  his  court,  to  reward  J 

the  rnoft  deferving  or  the  moft  favoured  of  his  fcT 
lowers,  and  to  obtain,  from  the  gentle  influence  of 
corruption,  the  obedience  which  might  be  fometimes 
refultd  to  the  flern  mandates  ot  authority.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  his  fubje&s,  accuilomed,  like  himfelf,  to  blood 
and  rapine,  might  excufe,  in  their  e)es,  fuch  partial 
arts  of  tyranny  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized 
people;  but  the  power  of  a  defpot  has  never  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  deferts  of  Scythia.  The  immediate 
juriftlidfion  of  the  khan  is  confined  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  the  exercile  of  his  royal  prerogative 
has  been  moderated  by  the  ancient  inftitution  of  a  na¬ 
tional  council.  The  coroultai,  or  diet,  of  t he  Tar¬ 
tars  was  long  regularly  held  in  the  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  in  the  rnidft  of  a  plain,  where  the  princes  of 
the  reigning  family  and  the  murfas  of  the  refpedlive 
tribes  may  conveniently  alterable  on  horleback,  with 
their  martial  and  numerous  trains  ;  and  the  ambitious 
monarch,  who  reviewed  the  ftrength,  mull  confult  the 
inclination  of  an  armed  people.  Thus  the  rudiments 
of  a  feudal  government  may  be  difcovered  in  the  con- 
flitutmn  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations  ;  and  in  all 
their  conqueftsthey  have  uniformly  been  difpofed  in  fome 
degree  to  retain  fome  refemblance  of  this  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  by  dillributing  their  new  territory  among 
their  chiefs,  to  be  ruled  and  divided  among  their  fol¬ 
lowers  in  fubordination  to  the  head  of  the  ftate. 

One  circumftance,  however,  has  always  been  necef-  Weaknefs 
fary  to  the  fuccefs  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  conqueft,  thatof other 
the  neighbouring  nations  fhould  be  in  a  ftate  of  weak-nat!0nsne“ 
nefs.  The  Chinefe  and  the  Ruflians  are  at  prefent  the  ^ ^ cefe 
tyrants  or  mafiers  of  the  Tartars,  who  heretotore  tyran-uf  tjle  -j'ar- 
nized  over  the  world.  The  Chinefe  rule  them  partly  tare, 
by  art  and  partly  by  force  ;  and  the  Ruflians  find  that 
they  are  unable  to  refill  the  arts  and  the  military  ik.il! 
of  Europe.  The  population  of  China  amounts  to  be¬ 
tween  300,000,000  and  400,000,000.  That  of  Hin- 
dooftan  is  equal  to  100,000,000  ;  and  the  ancient  Per¬ 
fian  empire  was  capable  of  pouring  forth  to  the  invafion 
of  Europe,  an  army  amounting,  as  it  isfaid,  to  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  men.  Such  nations,  poffefled  ofluperior  arts  and 
means  of  defence,  could  not  upon  their  own  territory 
have  been  vanquiftied  by  any  number  of  barbarians 
that  could  unite  againft  them,  did  not  fome  deftTf  exift 
in  their  thara61er,  or  had  they  not  been  brought  into  a 
ftate  of  political  weaknefs  by  fome  fault  in  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Sued)  reafoning  is  natural  to  modern  Europeans, 
who  fee  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Tartars  with  juft  indif¬ 
ference,  as  by  no  means  formidable  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  confirmed  by  hiftory  and  experience. 

We  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  confidrr  the  circumftances 
which  have  hitherto  had  a  tendency  to  expofe  all  the 
Afiatic  Hates  to  conqueft  and  to  ruin.  235 

One  circumftance,  which  in  moft  of  t he  Afiatic  dates  Circum- 
has  a  powerful  tendency  to  produce  a  permanent  inferi-f ances  t,’*t 
ority  of  character  in  the  people,  and  a  conftant  ten-^j  rjie* 
dency  to  anarchv  and  revolution  in  the  government,  Afiatic 
arifes  from  the  iniperfedl  ftate  of  domeftic  fociety.  In  ftate6. 
all  the  countries  of  Alia  that  have  adopted  the 
Mahometan  religion,  polygamy  is  authorifed  by  law,^° 
that  is  to  fav,  befides  Arabia,  in  Turkey,  Perlia, 
and  Hindooftan,  which  laft  contains  10,000,000  of 
Mahometans.  The  fame  practice  is  aifo  allowed  in 

China, 
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China,  and  it  has  always  prevailed  among  the  rude 
.  1  tribes  of  Tartars.  It  is  probable,  that  this  law  upon 

2-H  the  whole  facilitates  population.  It  divides  between 
Its  effects  t|ie  rjc|j  ancj  t[le  poor  more  equally,  that  is,  in  a  bet- 
£nP0PUla-  ter  proportion  to  their  means,  the  expence  of  rearing 
the  future  generation,  as  rich  men,  who  can  afford  to 
do  fo,  will  naturally  be  led  to  have  a  greater  number 
on  the  eha-of  children.  But  at  the  fame  time,  there  can  be  no 
racier  of  doubt  that  this  law  muff  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
the  people,  reprefs  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people. 

The  rich  in  every  country  didlate  the  falhions  of  life  ; 
and  by  this  inffitution  a  fathion  is  neceffarily  intro¬ 
duced  of  treating  women  with  jealoufy,  and  thus  of  fe- 
cluding  one  half  the  fpecics  from  the  ordinary  fo- 
ciety  of  the  other.  Women  thu-  (hut  up  in  retirement. 
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dern  times  are  occupied  by  the  Afiatic  cities.  This 
circumftance  alfo  has  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
clfe  to  expofe  them  to  the  enterprifes  of  invaders.  I  he 
extent  of  their  walls  in  proportion  to  the  population 
they  contain,  rendered  the  defence  of  them  difficult  or 
impoffible. 

The  law  of  polygamy  has  alfo  had  a  very  fatal  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  Aliatic  governments,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  moft  ordinary  means  of  introducing  anarchy  into 
them.  The  princes  have  very  numerous  families  by 
different  women.  Each  of  the  female  favourites  ot  the 
reigning  monarch  attempts  to  eftablilh  her  own  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  molt  advantageous  fituations.  Hence,  the 
Afiatic  courts  are  at  all  times  occupied  by  an  endlefs 
tiffue  of  dangerous  intrigues.  Attempts  are  often  fuc 
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muff  poffefs  illiterate  and  unimproved  characters;  they  cefsfutly  made  to  inipire  an  old  man  with  jealouiy  ot 
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muff  alfo  be  prevented  in  a  great  degree  from  carrying 
on  any  part  of  the  common  bufmefs  of  lite.  From 
thefe  circumftances  more  evils  will  arile  than  are  at 
firft  obvious.  One  half  of  fociety,  inltead  of  being  ufe- 
ful,  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  induftry  of  the  other. 
A  fecluded  and  unfocial  mode  of  life  is  introduced, 
and  as  the  human  powers  are  belt  improved  by  the  in- 
tercourfe  with  fociety,  a  confiderable  difficulty  is  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  enlargement  of  our  faculties.  Be- 
fides  this,  it  muff  happen,  that  the  ignorance  and  im¬ 
becility  of  one  half  of  the  fpecies  will  affeCt  the  other. 
An  Afiatic  retires  from  the  management  of  his  bufmefs, 
to  the  fociety  of  an  unintelligent  and  weak  being,  who 
neither  fees  nor  knows  any  thing  of  the  world  or  its  af¬ 
fairs.  In  fuch  fociety  he  muff  relinquiffi  his  reafon  and 
his  rational  faculties,  before  he  can  enjoy  much  fatisfac- 
tion.  In  fuch  fociety,  however,  he  was  educated 
during  his  firft  years,  and  a  great  part  of  his  time  muff 
neceffarily  be  fpent.  He  cannot  fly  from  it  to  the  houfe 
of  a  friend,  for  no  friend  can  receive  him  ;  and  he  can 
receive  nobody  freely  into  his  dwelling,  left  his  female 
prifoners  Ihould  be  feen.  This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe 
with  all  thofe  who  live  not  in  fpacious  manfions  with  a 
variety  of  apartments.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is 
impoffible  that  many  men  can  acquire,  or  long  preferve, 
much  zeal  for  fcientific  purfuits,  or  that  the  improvement 
of  literature  and  of  ingenious  arts  can  be  very  earneftly 
cultivated. 

243  Thefe  effedls  of  the  law  which  regulates  domeftic 
®n  the  form  #  >  <13  '’’it  c 

of  houfes  fociety,  appear  even  to  the  moft  carelels  obierver  ot  an 

and  cities,  Afiatic  city.  It  occupies  a  large  extent  of  territo¬ 
ry,  becaufe  every  family  fecludes  itfelf  from  the  other. 
Every  houfe  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  and  ftands  in  an 
enclofed  area:  Each  family  thus  fortifies  itfelf  as  with¬ 
in  a  rampart  againft  the  intrufion  of  all  neighbours. 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  cities  of  Afia  to  eftablith  a  republican  form 
of  government,  even  when  the  people  were  driven  to 
defpair  by  the  fevered  oppreflhm.  There  exifts  not 
that  rapid  communication  of  fentiment,  and  that  confi¬ 
dence  in  each  other,  which  takes  place  where  fociety  is 
more  intimately  blended,  and  which  leads  men  to  re- 
pofe  fuch  confidence  in  each  other,  as  to  believe  that 
they  can  adl  under  the  mere  authority  of  public  pac¬ 
tions  or  laws,  without  the  interpofition  of  a  mailer. 
The  mode  of  eredling  their  dwellings  alfo  explains  the 
wonderful  (lories,  told  us  by  the  ancient  writers,  of  the 
immenfe  extent  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh.  It  alfo 
accounts  for  the  great  tradls  of  territory,  which  in  mo- 


his  eldeft  fon,  the  apparent  heir.  Ihe  knowledge  of 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  attempts,  or  even  of  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  their  exiftence,  and  of  the  fatal  tffedls  which 
they  may  produce  in  a  defpotic  government,  difpofes 
all  the  fons  of  the  prince  to  watch  the  condudl  both  of 
him  and  of  each  other  with  the  utmoft  jealoufy  :  this 
jealoufy  is  apt  to  burft  out  into  open  rebellion,  and 
frequently  does  fo.  At  all  events,  upon  the  death  of 
an  Aliatic  monarch,  his  numerous  fons,  whofe  rival- 
fhip,  hatred,  and  jealoufy  of  each  other,  have  hither¬ 
to  been  confined  within  decent  bounds,  openly  break 
out  into  violence.  A  younger  brother  knows  that  he 
is  hated  by  the  elder,  who  is  now  become  his  mailer. 
In  defence  of  his  own  exiftence,  therefore,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  to  obtain  a  crown 
or  fubmit  to  dellrudliun.  In  this  way,  the  fucceffor  of 
an  Afiatic  prince  has  often  to  begin  his  reign  by  ftrug- 
gling  againft  a  confiderable  number  of  defperate  rebel¬ 
lions,  and  muff  wade  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of 
his  neareft  kindred.  As  fuccefs  dots  not  always  attend 
the  arms  of  the  elder  brother,  the  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  being  frequently  violated,  loles  its  importance  and 
ellimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  i  he  royal  fa¬ 
mily  itfelf,  covered  as  its  members  muft  be  with  par¬ 
ricides  and  crimes,  cannot  be  greatly  refpcdled  by  the 
people,  in  whofe  eyes  foccefs  and  victory  become, 
therefore,  the  only  undoubted  titles  to  obedience. 
Powerful  fubjedls  alfo,  therefore,  or  enterprifing  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  are  frequently  templed  to  difregard  the 
claims  of  the  reigning  family,  and  to  appeal  to  the  for¬ 
tune  of  arms  as  a  title  to  dominion.  When  fucctfsful, 
thev  find  a'  people  dillradted  by  civil  wars,  and  by  the 
pretenfions  of  different  candidates,  ready  to  acquiefee  in 
anv  government  that  can  bellow  upon  them  a  temporary 
repofe. 

Even  (hould  a  reigning  family  efcape  thefe  obvious 
calamities  which  lay  wafte  the  territories  of  a  nation, 
and  overthrow  its  profperity  by  fanguinary  civil  con- 
tefts,  there  are  evils  by  which  the  law  of  polygamy 
more  gradually,  though  not  more  certainly,  under¬ 
mines  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  The  founder  of  a  new 
dynafty  is  ufually  an  ambitious  and  artful  military 
chief.  His  firft  fucccffors,  educated  in  an  adlive 
reign,  and  anxious  to  fecure  their  dubious  authority, 
ufually  partake  his  talents  and  energy.  Time,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  fandlifies  their  right  to  the  throne,  though 
originally  founded  in  ufurpation.  1  he  monarch  now 
placed  in  fecurity,  indulges  in  that  luxury  to  which 
lie  is  tempted  by  his  fitualion  ;  and  luxury,  where  the 
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Alia.  law  of  polygamy  exifts,  has  more  powerful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  attractions,  and  is  attended  with  more  pernici¬ 
ous  effedts,  than  elfewhere.  This  kind  of  luxury,  above 
all  others,  leads  to  an  indolent  life,  and  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  ignorant  and  unintelligent  charadter.  "1  lie 
prince  is  led  to  (hut  himfelf  up  among  a  crowd  of  eu¬ 
nuchs  and  women,  from  whofe  fociety  he  can  derive 
no  improvement,  and  to  whofe  councils  and  paffions 
he  is  ultimately  led  to  intrud  the  direction  of  the  mod 
important  affairs  of  his  government.  The  armies  of 
the  date  are  foon  neglecled,  by  a  monarch,  whofe  fa¬ 
vourites  employ  every  art  to  infpire  him  with  a  difgud 
of  the  toils  of  war,  that  he  may  the  more  eafily  be  re¬ 
tained  within  the  precinfts  of  his  palace,  and  under 
their  management  and  induence.  J?he  provinces  aie 
fabjected  to  the  mod  ruinous  exadlions  to  gratify  their 
avarice,  and  every  place  of  public  trud  comes  to  be 
filled  by  men  who  undertake  not  to  adminider  puo- 
lic  affairs,  but  to  extort  large  fums  of  money  from 
the  people,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  favourites  tiiat  rule 
within  the  palace.  l'hus  the  date  experiences  a  rapid 
decay  of  its  population  and  refources  ;  and  if  it  is  at¬ 
tacked  from  abroad,  it  has  no  head  to  call  forth  its 
remaining  powers,  and  diredt  them  with  vigour  and 
fkill  againd  an  invader.  The  population  that  remains 
may  dill  be  fudiciently  ample  for  the  defence  of  its 
mvn  territory,  and  abundance  of  perfonal  courage  may 
exid  among  the  citizens  ;  but  they  cannot  be  arranged, 
or  their  force  rendered  effeftual,  from  the  want  of  an 
Inftance  of  aclive  government.  This  appears  to  be  precifely  the 
Turkey.  fituation  of  the  Turks  at  the  prefent  moment.  Their 
find  princes,  inhabiting  the  frontier  of  Europe  and  of 
Afia,  exhibited,  during  a  much  longer  period  than  is 
ufual  in  the  families  of  Afiatic  monarchs,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  fpirit  and  of  exertion.  But  the  law 
which  authorifts  them  to  live  with  a  multitude  of  wo¬ 
men,  all  of  whofe  children  are  legitimate,  gradually 
produced  its  natural  effedl.  The  latter  princes  have 
That  themfelves  up  in  their  palace,  and  negledled  the 
adminidration  of  affairs.  The  provinces  have  been 
waded  ;  and  indead  of  the  numerous  people  which  they 
once  contained,  immenfe  foreds  are  rifing  over  the 
whole  territory,  and  becoming  the  habitation  of  wild 
beads.  The  governors  of  the  remoter  provinces  are 
afpiring  to  independence  ;  anarchy  prevails  in  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  ;  and  a  foreign  conqued  is  only  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
cannot  agree  to  whofe  lot  thefe  fine  countries  fhall 

o 

fall.  Yet  at  this  day  the  Turks  are  a  race  of  as  dout 
and  brave  men  as  their  Scythian  forefathers.  They 
are  equally  willing  to  fly  to  arms,  and  fufficient  num¬ 
bers  dill  remain  to  fet  every  enemy  at  defiance  ;  but 
they  are  not  led  by  thofe  vigorous  chiefs  who  conduct¬ 
ed  their  anceftors  from  the  foot  of  Imaus,  refided  the 
power  of  Perfia,  feized  the  city  of  Condantine,  and 
diffufed  terror  over  Europe.  A  man  of  talents  only  is 
wanting  to  render  them  ltill  refpetdable,  if  not  formi¬ 
dable  ;  but  their  unufual  refpedl  for  the  defcendants  of 
fo  many  illudrious  princes,  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
government  from  being  feized,  and  their  nation  prefer- 
ved  by  a  bold  ufurper  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  their 
fultan,  lod  in  the  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs  of  his  fe- 
raglio,  and  blinded  by  his  favourites,  refufes  to  come 
forth  and  to  undertake  the  diredlion  of  the  remaining 
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armies  of  the  date,  or  to  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
warlike  people. 

This  law  of  polygamy  appears  to  be  the  fingle  cir- 
cumdance  that  lias  brought  about  the  revolutions  which 
have  occurred  in  China.  From  the  nature  of  the  fin-  (,hiUa. 
gular  form  of  government  edablifhed  there,  the  human 
mind  is  indeed  preferved  in  a  date  of  perpetual  imbeci¬ 
lity,  and  is  prevented  from  rifing  in  improvement  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  degree  ;  this  degree,  however,  it  never 
fails  to  attain.  It  is  fufficient  to  render  the  nation  de¬ 
cidedly  fuperior  to  their  rude  neighbours  of  Tartary  ; 
and  as  Chinefe  improvement  can  never  advance  far, 
there  appears  no  good  reafon  why  it  (liquid  ever  de¬ 
cline  or  pafs  away.  But  the  law  of  polygamy  from 
time  to  time  deranges  all  their  inditutions,  and  the  re¬ 
gular  march  of  their  government.  As  they  aftribe  ab- 
folute  power  to  their  monarch,  and  their  laws  fecure 
tranquillity  to  the  Hate  and  complete  obedience  to 
his  will,  he  can  have  no  oecafion  to  quarrel  with  his 
people,  or  to  didurb  inditutions  which  give  him  the 
command  of  as  much  wealth  as  his  wilhes  can  crave, 
and  as  much  power  as  he  perfonally  can  have  any  in¬ 
clination  to  exert.  Accordingly,  for  fome  time  after 
a  recent  conqued,  all  goes  well  in  China  :  the  monarch 
is  delighted  with  the  fubmiffion  and  tranquillity  of  his 
people,  the  indudry  and  profperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  immenfe  revenue  which  is  placed  at  his  difpofal, 
and  which  he  can  have  no  oecafion  to  ufe  otherwife 
than  in  works  of  public  magnificence,  generofity,  or 
utility.  Speedily,  however,  this  peaceable  date  of 
things  produces  its  natural  eftedls.  The  monarch  hav- 
ine  nothing  to  fear,  and  little  to  do,  refigns  himfelf  to 
pleafure  ;  and  that  pleafure  mud  probably  confids  m 
the  kind  of  indulgence  which  the  law  allows  and  en¬ 
courages,  of  colleCling  around  him,  and  palling  his 
time  in  the  fociety  of,  a  multitude  of  beautiful  women. 

Such,  however,  is  the  Ikilful  drudlure  of  the  Chinefe 
government,  that  it  proceeds  and  profpers  without  the 
interference  of  the  prince,  who  is  rather  a  ufeful  name 
to  prevent  military  ufurpation  than  an  adlive  organ  of 
the  conditution.  Affairs  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
mod  prudent  men  in  the  date,  who  have  rifen  by  ap¬ 
proved  fidelity  and  talents  to  the  highell  rank  and  trull, 
are  conduclcd  with  abundance  of  care ;  and  the  re- 
fponfibility  of  all  inferior  msgidrates  is  enforced. 

Thus  the  emperor  may  be  allowed  to  Humber  with  fe¬ 
cure  dignity  in  his  palace  :  If  lie  interefere  not  to  do 
harm,  the  conditution  of  the  date  will  provide  for  the 
management  of  public  bufinefsand  the  profperity  of  the 
people.  But  matters  cannot  long  red  thus.  A  weak 
and  ignorant  prince,  who  pafles  his  days  fecluded  from 
the  world,  amidlt  eunuchs  and  women,  will  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  value  of  that  conditution  at  the  head  of 
which  he  is  placed  ;  his  favourites  prevail  with  him  to 
encroacli  upon  iis  fundamental  maxims  ;  he  is  induced 
to  didrud  thofe  officers  who  have  rifen  by  a  gradual 
progrefs  under  the  direction  of  the  law  to  didindlion 
and  power,  and  to  confer  authority  upon  individuals  to 
whom  the  conditution  gives  no  title  to  receive  it.  As 
implicit  obedience  to  magidrates,  and  above  all  to  the 
emperor,  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  Chinefe  juriipru- 
dence,  and  inculcated  as  fuperior  to  all  other  duties, 
the  will  of  the  emperor  meets  with  no  refidance  :  The 
conditution  truds  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  violate  it; 

but 
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Afu.  but  if  be  do  fo,  it  provides  no  other  remedy  than  the 
v— ■  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  higheft  order  of  manda¬ 
rins,  which  thty  have  been  known  to  employ  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  lives,  and  even  with  the  certainty  of  de- 
ftrucliun.  As  the  imperial  will,  therefore,  can  in  no 
way  be  refitted  or  controuled,  when  an  emperor  relin- 
quilhes  himfelf  to  the  dominion  of  the  inmates  of  his 
palace,  the  confequences  fpeedily  occur  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  refulling  from  the  law  of  poly¬ 
gamy  in  other  countries.  The  defence  of  the  ftate  is 
difregarded  •,  worthlefs  men  are  raifed  to  the  command 
of  armies  and  provinces;  corruption  becomes  the  means 
of  obtaining  preferment :  The  Tartar  fubje&s  find  out 
the  important  feeret,  that  the  reins  of  government  are 
loofely  held,  that  the  barriers  which  proteCl  the  trea- 
fures  of  a  wealthy  nation  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
that  thefe  treafures  have  come  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
poverty  and  courage.  Some  chief  endeavours  to  unite 
the  (hepherds  of  the  weft  and  the  north  in  a  common 
enterprife  :  His  firft  efforts  procure  him  plunder,  if  not 
dominion,  and  the  profpect  of  his  riches  procures  him 
new  adherents,  till  at  laft  the  hardy  cavalry  of  Scythia 
are  enabled  to  difperfe  the  feeble  and  ill-condu&ed  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  their  leader  and  his  family, 
feated  on  the  throne  of  a  mighty  empire,  is  gradually 
led,  by  fimilar  circumftances,  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
career,  from  ftrength  and  activity,  to  weaknefs,  degene¬ 
racy,  and  ruin.  The  constitution  of  China,  indeed, 
triumphs  over  thefe  calamities.  The  Tartars  admire 
the  arts  and  manners  of  the  vanquished  people  ;  and 
the  conqueror  is  willing  to  revive  and  preferve  a  con- 
ftitution  which  preferves  the  profperity  of  the  people, 
while  it  fubmits  every  thing  to  the  will  of  their  matter. 
Had  the  laws  of  that  empire  provided,  as  in  Europe, 
that  the  inheritance  both  of  public  and  private  indivi- 
duals  ftiould  only  pafs  to  their  legitimate  children  by 
one  woman,  China  might  undoubtedly  have  avoided 
many  of  its  revolutions.  Its  princes  might  have  been 
men  of  talents  or  other  wife,  according  to  the  ordinary 
viciffitudes  that  in  the  courfe  of  nature  occur  in  fami¬ 
lies  ;  but  the  poffetlion  of  talents  by  the  prince  is  not 
neeeffary  to  the  good  government  of  China  :  it  is 
enough  that  he  interfere  not  to  do  pofitive  mifehief, 
and  under  fuch  a  law,  every  temptation  to  do  mifehief 
2_0  would  be  removed  from  him. 

General  Another  caufe  of  periodical  weaknefs  in  Afiatic  na- 
form  of  go-  tions  arifes  from  the  general  form  of  government  that 
y*r^?ent  has  been  there  adopted.  Excepting  in  China,  the 
‘2.t’  Tartars  have  in  all  their  conquefts  been  led  to  ettablilh 
feudal.  themfelves  under  a  fort  of  feudal  arrangement.  In 
their  native  country,  they  were  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  tribes  and  families,  under  a  chief  who  had  led 
them  forth  to  war  and  conqueft.  In  their  new  terri¬ 
tories,  it  was  natural  for  the  chief  to  reward  his  fuccefs- 
ful  officers  with  grants  of  provinces,  which  they  were 
again  to  fubdivide  among  their  followers,  under  condi¬ 
tion  of  remaining  in  fubjeCtion  to  himfelf,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  ready  on  all  occafions  to  attend  him  in  war.  Thefe 
grants,  however,  were  only  bellowed  upon  individuals 
perfonally  who  received  them  :  They  were  given  as 
the  price  or  pay  of  military  fervice  :  They  might  be 
recalled  at  will,  like  the  commiffion  of  an  officer  ;  and 
they  were  never  meant  to  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  fa¬ 
voured  chief,  though  undoubtedly  in  equal  circumftan- 
<_es  his  heirs  would  be  preferred  to  others.  A  gnvern- 
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ment  like  this  is  expofed  to  two  kinds  of  diforders ;  Alla. 

the  one,  arifing  from  exorbitant  power  acquired  by  the  - v — — 

great  vaffals :  and  the  other,  anting  from  the  too  great 
defpotifm  of  the  prince. 

Under  a  monarch  of  great  aCtivity  and  vigilance,  the 
chief  vaffals  of  the  ftate,  who  have  received  large 
grants  of  territory,  may  be  retained  in  fufficient  fub- 
je&ion.  He  may  fumruon  them  and  their  followers 
frequently  to  attend  his  perfon  ;  and  by  engaging  them 
in  wars  under  him,  may  preferve  his  perfonal  afeen- 
dency  over  them,  by  having  frequent  occafion  to 
change  their  fituations,  and  to  prefer  others  to  the 
places  they  occupy.  Should  his  immediate  fucce  lehrs,  Feudal  go 
however,  not  be  men  of  equal  talents  with  himfelf,  orvernraent 
fhould  a  difputed  fucceffion  occur,  the  greater  chiefs  aP£  t0  l)e- 
will  immediately  afpire  to  independence:  the  empire 
will  fall  to  pieces,  and  degenerate  into  a  hereditary 
ariftocracy,  in  which  every  chief  is  engaged  in  hoftility 
with  his  neighbours,  and  in  which  the  people  at  large, 
oppreffed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  can  enjoy  no 
repofe  or  profperity.  Such  has  been  the  deftiny  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  nations  of  Afia  ;  and  it  was  alfo  the  defti¬ 
ny  of  Europe  after  its  conqueft  by  the  northern  barba¬ 
rians.  It  is  true  that  the  European  princes  gradually 
recovered  the  power  that  had  been  wrefted  from  them, 
and  converted  into  local  inheritances  by  their  great 
nobles.  To  fubdue  thefe  nobles,  they  affociated  them¬ 
felves  with  the  populace,  with  the  few  merchants,  and 
the  induftrious  part  of  the  nation.  They  encouraged 
thefe  people  to  unite  themfelves  into  communities,  and 
to  fortify  themfelves  with  walls.  They  eftablilhed 
courts  of  jullice,  whofe  regular  and  equitable  proce¬ 
dure  gained  the  affection  of  the  weak,  whom  they  pro¬ 
tected,  and  brought  odium  upon  the  violence  and  def¬ 
potifm  of  the  petty  local  tyrants  of  the  country.  The 
comnvereial  and  induftrious  part  of  the  community 
Were  induced  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  prince, 
who  feerned  thus  to  labour  only  for  their  welfare,  and 
to  protect  them  againft  opprefiion.  By  this  wealth  he 
was  enabled  to  confirm  his  power,  and  to  fubdue  his 
refraftory  vaffals.  By  following  out  thefe  prudent 
maxims  for  a  few  generations,  the  dominion  of  law  and 
order,  along  with  the  power  of  the  fovereign,  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  nothing  of  all 
this  can  occur  in  Afia.  Power  may  there  be  acquir¬ 
ed  by  the  violence  of  fudden  conqueft,  but  it  cannot 
be  gained  by  a  train  of  artful  policy  fteadily  purfued 
from’  father  to  fon  during  a  courfe  of  feveral  genera¬ 
tions.  In  confequence,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the 
law  of  polygamy,  no  fooner  does  a  prince  die  than  one 
of  two  things  occurs  ;  either  a  war  lor  the  fucceffion 
enfues  among  his  children  by  different  wives  which 
confumes  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  augments  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  upon  whom  the  candidates  for  do¬ 
minion  mull  rely  for  aid  ;  or,  to  prevent  this  calami¬ 
ty,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  deceafed  monarch  l’eizes  his 
younger  brothers,  and  puts  out  their  eyes,  or  dellrov* 
their  lives.  Thus  an  example  of  cruelty  and  injutlice 
is  exhibited,  which  dellroys  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
every  growing  fentiment  favourable  to  the  eftablilhmint 
of  order,  and  of  humane  and  equitable  laws.  „  . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  frequently  happened  in  Govem- 
Afia  that  the  pmer  of  the  monarch  ha-,  not  been  loft  mint  I  t 
by  its  vaffals  converting  difFcient  diftriCts  into  I  tredi-  vlcero> "• 
tary  poffeffions.  A  fucceffion  during  a  few  generations 
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of  a£live  and  warlike  princes  has  given  leifure  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  Tartar  tribes  to  acquire  the  manners  of 
the  nations  whom  they  vanquiffied,  and  to  fink,  like 
them,  into  a  Hate  of  permanent  fubje&ion  to  a  fpve- 
reign,  become  too  powerful  to  be  refilled.  In  this  cafe, 
however,  an  error  exilts  in  the  general  ftrudlure  of 
Afiatic  governments,  which  gradually  brings  them  to 
decay.  The  monarch  divides  his  territory  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  over  each  province  he  places  a  governor, 
or  viceroy,  whom  he  appoints  and  recals  at  pleafure. 
The  governor  of  a  province  poffeffes  within  it  the 
whole  power  of  the  mailer  whom  he  reprefents  ;  he 
colledls  the  taxes,  and  remits  them  to  the  capital ;  he 
adminillers  juftice  by  himfelf,  or  by  deputies  whom  lie 
appoints  and  removes  at  pleafure  ;  and  lallly,  he  com¬ 
mands  within  his  diftrift  the  armies  of  the  llate.  On 
a  little  reflection  it  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  a 
nation  governed  in  this  way  cannot  permanently  prof- 
per.  An  abfolute  monarch  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  pa¬ 
triotic,  becaufe  the  whole  country  is  his  own,  and  he 
mufl  regard  his  people  as  his  property,  or  as  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  his  family.  He  will  therefore  intend  to 
govern  them  well,  or  as  advantageoufly  as  poflible. 
But  the  governors  whom  he  places  over  the  provinces 
muH  entertain  very  different  fentiments  :  The  Hate  is 
not  their  inheritance ;  they  are  appointed  only  for  a 
feafon  ;  and  like  tenants  at  will,  they  will  endeavour 
to  make  the  moll  of  their  temporary  poffeffion,  though 
they  diminilh  the  permanent  value  of  the  efiate.  Hence 
thefe  men  are  always  apt  to  govern  ill ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  make  the  mod  of  their  time  and  opportunity,  they 
opprefs  the  people  by  their  rapacity.  The  monarch  has 
no  intention  tofanClion  their  condudt,  but  there  exifis  no 
other  means  of  refiraining  it  than  to  maintain  a  perpe¬ 
tual  and  vigilant  infpe&ion  over  them.  If  he  is  not  con- 
Hantly  at  ffiort  intervals  travelling  into  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  viewing  objedts  with  his  own  eyes,  the 
governors  of  provinces  will  take  advantage  of  their  fitua- 
tion,  to  opprefs  the  people,  and  will  endeavour  to  fecure 
their  own  fafety  by  corrupting  the  miniflers  who  are  near 
the  perfon  of  the  prince. 

In  a  government  thus  confiituted,  too  much  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  one  man. 
If  the  monarch  relax  in  his  attention,  the  Hate  at  once 
begins  to  decay  •,  and  even  his  perfonal  infirmities,  his 
youth,  or  his  old  age,  produce  important  effeCts  upon 
the  provinces.  When  a  weak  prince  happens  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  throne,  the  decline  of  the  empire  becomes 
vifible  in  a  few  years  ;  and  the  moH  aCtive  reign  fcarce¬ 
ly  fuffices  to  repair  the  injuries  which  a  Ihort  period  of 
weak  government  has  occafioned.  All  thefe  evils  are 
aggravated  in  Afia  by  the  tendency  which  the  law  of 
polygamy  has  to  introduce  into  the  palace  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  a  fyfiem  of  feclufion  from  bufinefs,  of  indolence, 
and  of  favouritifm. 

In  the  ancient  Roman  empire  this  practice  was  adopt¬ 
ed  of  ruling  the  provinces  by  temporary  governors  pof- 
fefild  of  unlimited  power,  and  was  attended  with  all 
the  bad  confequences  which  we  have  here  defcribed. 
From  its  firfi  ellablifhment,  that  empire,  like  an  Afia¬ 
tic  monarchy,  underwent  a  gradual  progrefs  of  decay; 
and  infiead  of  the  people  becoming  gradually  more 
powerful,  wealthy,  and  enlightened,  every  fcience  and 
every  art,  together  with  the  population  of  the  Hate, 
declined,  till  the  whole  was  oppreffed  and  funk  under 
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the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians.  It  is  a  curi-  Afia. 
ous  circumflance,  and  well  wrorthy  of  all  our  attention,  v~~— * 

that  the  progrefs  of  modern  Europe  h  altogether  the 
reverfe  of  this.  In  Afia  a  monarchy  is  no  foener  efla-  2^5 
blilhed  than  its  decline  commences,  and  it  gradually  Why  Euro- 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  till,  in  the  courfe  of  allean?a' 
few  fucceffiom,  its  overthrow  is  eafily  accomplilhed  : 
whereas  in  Europe,  for  fome  centuries  pafi,  every  Hate  ftead  0f 
or  monarchy  of  any  tolerable  extent,  has  gradually  been  decaying 
waxing  Hronger  and  flronger,  and  is  capable  of  greater  Hke  Afiatic 
exertions  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  it  has  Hood.  1*a,tes’ 
Such,  at  leafi,  is  the  cafe,  with  regard  to  the  middle 
and  northern  Hates  of  Europe.  The  mode  in  which 
the  government  is  adminifiered  will  explain  this,  when 
contrafled  with  that  which  is  adopted  in  mofl  of  the 
Afiatic  Hates,  and  which  exifled  in  the  Roman  empire. 

In  Europe  the  fovereign  does  not  intrufi  the  whole 
government  and  adminifiration  of  affairs  in  a  province 
to  an  individual,  w'ho  is  at  once  to  be  tax-gatherer, 
judge,  and  commander  of  the  military  force.  On  the 
contrary,  infiead  of  portioning  out  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Hate  in  provinces,  to  be  allotted  to  particular 
viceroys,  a  more  artificial  arrangement  is  adopted.  The 
bufinefs  to  be  done  is  divided  into  different  branches, 
and  thefe  branches,  though  fometimes  extending  over 
the  whole  territory,  are  intrufted  by  the  fovereign  to 
diftindt  individuals  or  claffes  of  individuals.  Thus  an 
office  or  officer  is  eftabliffied  near  the  perfon  of  the 
prince,  into  which  the  whole  taxes  of  the  nation  are 
ultimately  paid.  Under  this  office,  or  its  managing 
minifter,  a  variety  of  tax-gatherers  are  fent  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  to  collect  in  the  different  towns 
and  diftridls  the  taxes  eftabliffied  by  law,  and  to  remit 
them  to  the  government.  Thefe  tax-gatherers  have 
no  interference  in  military  affairs  or  in  the  admiriiftra- 
tion  of  juftice.  In  like  manner,  a  particular  clafs  of 
perfons,  properly  qualified  for  the  duty  to  be  performed, 
are  appointed  to  adminiffer  juftice  in  the  provinces, 
and  to  interfere  no  farther  in  public  affairs.  No 
part  of  the  revenue  comes  into  their  hands,  and  they 
have  no  command  of  the  military  force  of  the  ftate. 

Laftly,  the  whole  military  or  foldiers  likewife  form  a 
feparate  and  diftinCt  body.  Their  officers  are  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  prince  and  his  minilters,  upon  whom 
they  immediately  depend,  and  they  have  no  concern 
in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  or  in  the  adminifiration 
of  juftice.  Under  a  government  thus  confiituted,  if  a 
tax-gatherer  make  an  unjuft  exaCtion  from  any  of  the 
people,  they  complain  to  the  judges,  who,  having  no 
ffiare  in  the  management  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
deriving  no  profit  from  the  oppreffions  that  may  be 
committed  in  it,  are  difpofed  to  liften  to  all  complaints, 
and  to  do  juftice  againft  the  collectors  of  the  taxes. 

The  judges  themfelves  are  kept  under  controul  in  a 
fimilar  way.  Not  being  commanders  of  the  military 
force,  or  entrufted  with  the  direction  of  its  operations,, 
they  can  only  pronounce  decrees,  but  have  no  power 
to  execute  them.  This  muft  be  performed  by  the  mi¬ 
litary,  who  are  a  diftinCl  body.  They,  however,  .will 
have  no  inclination  to  fee  the  power  of  judges  and 
lawyers  exorbitantly  increafed,  and  will  revolt  from 
the  idea  of  putting  in  force  decrees  which  are  notori- 
oufly  unjuft,  and  of  which  the  public  difapprove.  Thus 
the  people  will,  in  every  refpeCt,  be  allured  of  protec¬ 
tion.  The  judges  will  proteCt  them  againft  the  tax- 

gatherers- 
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Afia-  gatherers  and  the  military,  who,  in  their  turn,  will  re- 
v— —  gard  with  jealoufy  the  power  of  the  judges.  In  this 
way  a  juft  and  equitable  government  is  maintained. 
Accefs  is  eafily  had  to  the  prince,  who  can  have  no  wifti 
to  fee  affairs  ill  adminiftered.  A  great  nation  is  go¬ 
verned  like  a  fingle  family,  by  allowing  different  duties 
to  its  different  members,  who  are  prevented  from  abu- 
fing  their  power.  Induftry  is  encouraged  by  the  fecu- 
rity  of  property  ;  and  the  human  mind,  unfubdued  by 
oppreffion,  and  animated  by  hope,  is  led  to  exert  its 
whole  energies  in  improving  its  own  character  and 
condition.  Whereas  in  Alia,  and  in  all  thofe  countries 
in  which  governors  of  provinces  are  appointed  with  ab- 
folute  power  to  conduct  the  whole  bufinefs  of  admi- 
niftration,  every  province  is  converted  into  a  feparate 
empire,  in  which  no  redrefs  can  be  obtained  for  any 
grievance.  If  a  tax-gatherer  make  an  undue  demand, 
the  citizen  can  only  ftate  his  complaint  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  that  tax-gatherer,  the  provincial-governor, 
who  is  to  receive  the  money  that  is  to  be  paid.  If  a 
foldier  do  wrong,  he  can  only  be  complained  of  to  the 
fame  governor  who  is  the  mafter  and  patron  of  the  fol¬ 
dier.  If  a  judge  is  unjuft,  it  is  ftill  to  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual  that  the  complaint  muft  be  carried.  Thus  no 
check  or  controul  exifts  ;  and  if  the  governor  of  the 
province  is  rapacious  and  unjuft,  and  has  r  eed  of  un¬ 
principled  dependents  to  fupport  his  power,  the  people 
muft  fubmit  to  an  oppreffion  for  which  there  is  no  re¬ 
medy  ;  and  the  whole  ftate,  thus  divided  into  depart¬ 
ments  and  oppreffed,  muft  fpeedily  fink  into  ruin. 
Commerce  cannot  flourifh  where  the  fruits  of  induftry 
are  not  fecure  ;  and  without  commerce  thofe  arts  can¬ 
not  profper,  the  praftice  and  improvement  of  which 
afford  fome  of  the  beft  means  of  enlarging  the  human 
faculties.” 

f  In  many  parts  of  Afia,  religion  is  alfo  a  great  fource 
Afia^hurt-5  °f  national  weaknefs.  This  arifes  from  two  caufes;  ei- 
ful.  ther  from  its  dividing  a  ftate  into  different  parties,  or 

from  its  doflrines  being  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  reftrain 
in  too  great  a  degree  the  adlivity  and  improvement  of 
the  human  mind. 

Region  in  Before  the  Turks  fubdued  the  Greek  empire,  they 
iom'eS places  had  been  long  enough  fettled  in  the  countries  near  the 
divides  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  acquire  the  religion  of  a  more  civilized 
ftate.  people.  By  the  time  they  fubdued  the  country  round 

Conftantinople,  and  at  laft  the  capital  itfelf,  they  were 
become  zealous  Mahometans ;  whilft  the  nation  over 
whom  they  eftabliftied  their  dominion,  confifted  of  no 
lefs  zealous  Chriftians.  Hence  a  line  of  reparation  was 
drawn  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
which  time  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate.  One  half 
of  the  ftate  confifts  of  mailers,  and  the  other  of  an  op¬ 
preffed  people.  In  other  nations  the  evils  of  conqueft 
have  been  temporary,  becaufe  in  a  fhort  time  the  vic¬ 
tors  and  the  vanquilhed,  mingling  in  the  ties  of  affini¬ 
ty  and  thence  of  confanguinity,  have  ceafed  to  be  di- 
ftingui fhed  from  each  other,  and  have  coalefeed  into 
one  common  people.  But  in  I  urkey,  to  this  day,  the 
proud  invader  is  known  from  the  vanquilhed  native. 
Their  refpe&ive  religions  have  fixed  upon  each  of  them 
a  mark,  which  has  proved  as  indelible  as  that  by 
which,  in  our  Weft  India  illands,  nature  diftinguilhes 
the  negro  (lave  from  his  European  mafter.  Hence  the 
Turks  continue  to  a  ft  the  part  of  infolent  oppreffors 
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to  their  fubje£ls,  the  Greeks  ;  while  the  latter,  accu-  Alii- 
Homed  to  inlults  and  to  a  fenfe  of  inferiority,  have  ac- 
quired  the  chara£teriftics  of  (laves,  infincerity  and  cowar¬ 
dice.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Turkilh 
empire  (hould  decay.  It  not  only  labours  under  all  the 
evils  attending  upon  the  law  of  polygamy,  and  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  by  viceroys  called  pachas  ;  but  to  tliefe  have 
been  added  an  internal  divifion  among  the  people,  which 
degrades  the  character  of  one  half  of  the  nation,  with¬ 
out  conferring  any  improvement  upon  the  other.  I  he 
fame  evil  has  exifted  during  many  centuries  in  Hindoo- 
llan.  Before  the  conqueft  of  it  by  the  Mogul  or  1  ar- 
tar  princes,  they  had  alfo  embraced  the  Mahometan 
faith.  Their  new  fubje£ls,  however,  the  Hindoos,  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  with  ftill  more 
obflinacy  than  the  Greek  Chriftians  have  done  again!! 
the  Turks,  and  the  refult  has  been  fimilar.  The  Maho¬ 
metan  conquerors,  with  all  the  advantages  on  their  fide, 
of  victory,  of  public  employment,  and  royal  favour,  never 
amounted  to  above  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  therefore,  ne- 
ceffarily  funk  into  a  contemptible  and  degraded  condi¬ 
tion,  which  impaired  the  national  ftrength,  and  retained 
fociety  in  a  violent  and  unnatural  ftate  in  which  it  could 
not  flourilh.  *58 

We  can  fcarcely  confider  as  religious  fyftems  the  fu- Hurtful  re- 
perftitions  of  the  Siberians  and  Tartars,  or  other  rude^'?^s^cc' 
Afiatic  tribes.  Leaving  them  out  of  view,  therefore, tr  ne3, 
the  religions  of  Afia  are  chiefly  three  :  that  of  Budho, 

Gaudma,  or  Fo,  which  prevails  in  Ceylon,  the  far¬ 
ther  peninfula  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Thibet; 
the  Mahometan  religion,  which,  befides  Arabia,  is  in 
poffeffion  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  partly  of  Hindoo- 
ftan  ;  and,  laftly,  the  Gentoo  faith,  which  is  adhered  ^ 
to  by  ninety  millions  of  people  in  India.  Of  thefe,  Religion  of 
the  religion,  of  Budho,  Gaudma,  or  Fo,  feems  the  Budho. 
lead  pernicious.  It  is  loaded  with  few  ceremonies,  fo 
that  it  cannot  greatly  occupy  the  human  mind.  It  is 
perfe611y  tolerant,  and  thus  does  not  pofitively  prohi¬ 
bit  intelleflual  improvement ;  and  its  priefts  are  men 
who  voluntarily  clioofe  their  profeflion,  and,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  fterile  country  of  Thibet,  have  no  interie- 
rence  in  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life,  and  no  (hare  in 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  All  error  is,  how¬ 
ever,  injurious  to  the  human  intellect,  by  diminiftiing 
its  power  of  difeerning  truth.  Even  independent  ef 
this  general  circumftance,  the  religion  of  Gaudma  has 
been  dangerous  in  another  point  of  view.  It  has  a  book 
which  is  of  facred  authority,  and  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  infpiration.  That  book  is  faid  to  regulate  mi¬ 
nutely  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  the  taxes  to  be  paid 
to  the  (late,  and  what  ought  to  be  accounted  juft  and 
unjuft  in  the  common  tranfaflions  of  men  :  But  an  in¬ 
fallible  law  for  the  regulation  of  ordinary  affairs  is 
always  a  great  evil,  as  it  renders  error  and  ill  govern¬ 
ment  perpetual.  Such  a  book,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  might  perhaps  be  a  ufeful  work,  and  contain 
many  valuable  maxims  and  rules  for  adjulling  all  kinds 
of  bufinef-,  and  for  the  decifiun  of  all  difputes ;  but 
human  affair*-,  to  proceed  well,  mull  be  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement,  that  i-,  in  a  ftate  of  change  to  what  is 
better  :  But  fuch  a  book  has  a  tendency  to  oblige  the 
nation  that  adopts  it  to  (land  ftill,  and  confequently  to 
fall  behind  other  nations.  Hence  they  have  all  the 
r  G  2  chances 
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chances  of  falling  back  into  barbarifrp  that  affeft  other 
nations,  while  there  exifts  no  poffibility  of  their  advan¬ 
cing  farther  in  improvement. 

The  Mahometan  law  has  this  fpeculative  advantage 
over  that  of  Gaudma  or  Budho,  that  it  fuffers  not  the 
fupreme  Intelligence  to  be  likened  to  a  flock  or  a  flone  ; 
but  its  practical  charafler  is  much  more  injurious  to 
the  world.  It  not  only  has  an  infallible  book,  which 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  adopted  is  regarded  as  the 
law'  of  the  land  for  regulating  the  decifion  of  contro¬ 
verted  caufes  in  all  courts  of  juftice,  but  enjoins  to  its 
followers  the  obfervance  of  a  number  of  daily  ceremo¬ 
nies,  confiding  of  prayers  and  walkings  at  ftated  inter¬ 
vals,  which  tend  to  fix  down  fuperftition  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  In  addition  to  thefe,  its  extreme  intole¬ 
rance  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  intelle&ual  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people  that  have  once  adopted  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  while  the  famflion  that  it  gives  to  the 
law  of  polygamy,  at  once  places  private  fociety  on  a 
defe&ive  footing,  and  enfures  the  bad  government  of 
the  ftate. 

The  raoft  pernicious  of  all  the  religions  of  Alia, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  Gentoo  fuperftition,  or  the 
religion  of  the  natives  of  Hindooftan.  It  does  not  in¬ 
deed  authorife  polygamy,  nor  does  it  fanflion  the  per¬ 
fection  of  thofe  who  believe  in  other  religions  ;  but 
in  every  other  refpefl,  it  is  moft  evidently  ruinous  to 
the  vigour  of  the  human  character.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  all  the  idle  tales  and  fuperftitions  of  an  abfurd  po- 
lytheifm.  It  enjoins  an  endlefs  variety  of  rites  and  pu¬ 
rifications  ;  and  under  its  influence  a  morfel  of  bread 
cannot  be  eaten,  or  a  cup  of  water  tailed,  w  ithout  the 
utmoft  caution,  that  it  have  not  come  into  contact 
with  impure  hands  or  impure  veffels.  The  divifion 
of  the  people  into  hereditary  calls,  of  different  degrees 
of  dignity  according  to  their  refpeflive  employments, 
none  of  which  calls  can  intermarry,  or  even  eat  or 
drink  together,  completely  infuEtes  every  clafs  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  by  fixing  them  down  to  hereditary  oc- 
cupations,  prevents  every  exertion  of  talents  beyond 
the  fpliere  in  which  individuals  happen  to  be  born. 
Religion,  or  fuperftitious  fear  of  offending  againft  the 
rules  of  Ins  call,  conftantly  occupies  and  abforbs  the 
whole  mind  and  faculties  of  a  Hindoo,  fo  as  utterly  to 
deprive  him  of  mtelleflual  vigour  or  courage  to  in- 
veftigate  the  foundations  of  the  notions  which  place 
under  controul  every  ftep  ot  his  life.  A  people  thus 
divided  can  poffefs  little  united  ftrength  or  energy  as 
a  nation,  and  the  feeblenefs  even  of  their  bodily  exer¬ 
tions  may  well  fugged  the  queftion,  Whether  fuperfti- 
tious  fear  and  intellectual  imbecility  fixed  down  upon  a 
people  during  a  courfe  of  ages,  has  not  a  tendency  to 
diminifh  the  corporeal  powers,  and  to  render  the  body 
as  feeble  as  the  mind  ?  In  juftice  to  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  however,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  it  pre¬ 
vent  the  nation  from  acquiring  great  power,  it  alio 
guards  its  civilization,  or  the  arts  that  it  poffeff-s,  from 
being  .entirely  loft  in  conftquence  of  conquefts  by 
barbarians.  Every  Hindoo  being  bound  by  his  reli¬ 
gion. to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father,  if  a  whole 
caft  is  not  utterly  exterminated,  the  arts  which  were 
underft.ood  by  its  members  cannot  be  loft.  They  are 
immediately  praftiffd  anew  ;  they  come  to  be  in  re- 
queft  and  the  caft  is  employed  by  fociety,  and  multiplied 
as  before.  3 


Aha. 


xnat  we  may  not  appear,  however,  trem  a  love  of 
fyftem,  altogether  to  deny  the  effeCt  of  phyfical  caufes  >- — v~—> 
upon  the  hiftory  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Afia,  we  262 
fhall  acknowledge,  that  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  thefe  In^uence 
countries  in  all  probability  affifts  the  tendency  to  ne- °f  ^ fica* 
gligence  ot  management  which  appears  in  their  go-  civilized 
vernments.  In  the  more  barren  regions  of  Europe,  it  nations, 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  a  government  add  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  caution,  and  adminifter  juftice 
well,  to  enable  a  nation  to  attain  to  any  tolerable  (bare 
of  power  or  profperitv.  With  us,  man  lias  many  im¬ 
perious  wants,  which  muft  be  fupplied  before  an  indi¬ 
vidual  can  contribute  any  thing  to  the  public.  He 
muft  at  leaft  have  food,  which  can  cnly  be  extorted 
from  an  ungrateful  foil  by  patient  and  fkilful  induf- 
try.  He  muft  alfo  have  clothes  and  fuel.  The  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  Afiatic  foil  enables  man  to  obtain  food  with 
lefs  labour  than  in  Europe,  while  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate  fubjefls  him  to  little  expence  on  account  of 
fuel  and  clothing.  Hence  in  thefe  countries  a  much 
lefs  degree  of  induftry  is  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of 
individuals,  and  to  enable  them  to  contribute  fome- 
thing  towards  the  public  revenue.  Governments, 
therefore,  are  not  fo  foon  brought  under  the  neceffity 
of  repairing  their  own  errors.  Abufesare  more  readi¬ 
ly  allowed  to  multiply,  and  at  laft  can  be  got  quit  of 
with  greater  difficulty.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  coun¬ 
try  whofe  inhabitants  could  not  originally  fubfift  with¬ 
out  the  exertion  of  much  induftry,  a  more  vigorous 
chara&er  is  apt  to  diffufe  itfelf  among  the  people,  than 
in  thofe  nations  upon  whom,  in  their  rude  ftate,  the 
flighteft  effort  of  labour  conferred  abundance,  and 
who  have  only  come  to  find  good  management  and 
induftry  re quifite,  in  confequence  of  the  great  multipli¬ 
cation  of  their  numbers. 

Befides  the  revolutions  Occafioned  by  Tartar  hiva- 
fions,  feveral.  of  the  nations  of  Afia  experienced  aconquelt. 
great  revolution  from  the  arms  of  another  barbarous 
race  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula  of  A- 
rabia.  Similar  caufes  to  thofe  which  have  repeated¬ 
ly  given  vieftory  to  the  Tartars,  enabled  the  Arabians 
to  vanquish  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  alfo  exift 
in  a  pall  oral  ftate,  and  are  divided  into  tribes  or  fami¬ 
lies.  The  Arabians,  however,  have  not  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  conqueft  like  the  Tartars.  Arabia  is  of 
trifling  extent,  when  compared  to  Tartary  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies  •,  its  ftrength  being  lefs,  it  is  lefs  likely  to 
be  engaged  in  diftant  enterprifes.  Unlike  to  Tartary, 
it  has  always  p<  flitted  fome  cities,  and  a  part  of  the 
people  have  connected  themfelves  with  the  arts  and 
the  commerce  of  the  civilized  nations  around  them. 

Hence  fomething  more  was  neceflary  to  roufe  the  A- 
raoian  nation,  and  to  unite  its  members  in  one  common 
enterprife,  than  the  mere  love  of  dominion.  The  A- 
rabs  became  conquerors,  only  becaufe  Mahomet  was 
fuccefsful  in  rendering  them  fanatics  ;  and  they  fub- 
dued  the  earth,  not  fo  much  from  a  defire  to  poffefs  its 
riches  and  its  luxuries,  as  from  a  zeal  to  extend  the 
glory  . of  God,  and  to  give  the  means  of  falvation  to 
mankind.  When  their  religion  had  prevailed  in  all 
directions,  and  other  nations  adopted  the  fame  fpirit 
and  oaufe,  the  Arabians  relapled  into  ‘heir  original 
unimportance,  and  ceafed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Of  late  iotr.e  of  the  nations  of  Afia  have  undergone 
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fubjugation,  and  others  have  been  threatened  with  it, 

1  not  from  the  ordinary  quarter  of  Tartary,  or  from  any 
other  race  of  barbarians,  but  from  the  enterprifes  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  This  new  peril  has 
originated  from  feveral  caules.  The  difcovery  of  the 
mariners  compafs,  and  the  improvements  which  have 
occurred  in  navigation,  have  brought  the  nations  ot 
Aha,  as  it  were,  nearer  to  thofe  of  this  north-weft 
corner  of  the  globe,  and  expofed  them  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  to  their  attacks.  The  nations  of  Europe,  alfo 
from  their  better  government,  and  from  a  religion  which 
prohibits  polygamy,  and  which,  at  leaft  in  the  proteftant 
ftates,  interferes  little  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and 
confers  no  dominion  upon  its  priefts,  have  of  late  been 
enabled  to  make  a  more  rapid  progrefs  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  every  art,  than  was  ever  formerly  done,  and 
among  the  reft  they  have  improved  the  terrible  art  of 
war.  In  the  mean  time,  the  civilized  nations  of  Alia 
have  been  either  (landing  ftill  as  ufual,  iatisfied  with 
their  allotted  meafure  of  intelligence,  or  they  have  been 
going  backward.  Thus  the  relative  ftrength  of  thefe 
two  quarters  of  the  world  has  been  greatly  altered,  and 
fhould  any  remarkable  additional  improvement  in  the 
265  art  of  navigation  be  foon  made,  it  is  probable  that  all 
Prot'pe<ft  of  A fi a  will  be  enflaved  by  European  nations.  Should 
the  cleftiny  fucj,  an  event  take  place,  its  firft;  confequences  will 
m  Aha.  prubably  prove  unfortunate.  Europe  will  be  corrupted, 
while  Afia  will  not  be  reformed.  Its  imperfect  go¬ 
vernments,  however,  and  its  falfe  religions,  will  be  bro¬ 
ken  tip.  The  fuperiority  of  the  human  chara&er  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  is  fo  great,  and  the  population  of  North 
America  is  increafing  fo  rapidly,  carrying  the  purfuits 
of  fcience  and  the  praftice  of  the  arts  in  its  train,  that 
there  is  little  doubt  the  race  of  Europe  muft  in  a  few 
centuries  obtain  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  A  new 
era,  therefore,  is  commencing  for  Afia,  the  events  of 
which  cannot  be  foreleen.  From  the  fhort  review, 
however,  which  we  have  taken  cf  that  great  continent, 
we  perceive,  and  we  perceive  with  fatisfachon,  that 
the  moft  beautiful  regions  of  this  globe  are  by  no 
means  unfit,  as  was  fuppofed,  for  the  production  of  a 
vigorous  and  active  race  of  men.  The  Hindoo  is  ti¬ 
mid  and  feeble  ;  but  it  is  not  his  climate  which  ren¬ 
ders  him  fo.  In  the  fame  climate  with  Hindooftan, 
and  fcarcely  divided  from  it,  a  vigorous  race  of  men 
has  been  found  to  exift,  forming  a  rifing  people,  eager 
to  emulate  the  career  of  civilized  and  powerful  nations. 
It  is  the  religion  of  the  Hindoo,  therefore,  that  is  the 
caufe  of  his  weaknefs,  as  the  government  of  China  is 
the  caufe  of  the  ftationary  character  of  its  people. 
Were  thefe  caufes  of  feeblenef  removed,  and  above  all 
were  the  art  of  printing  diffufed,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  would  probably  by  degrees  approach  nearer  to  a 
fimilarity  of  mind  and  talents,  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  accounted  capable  of  doing.  Even  Siberia  itfelf, 
by  the  great  tradls  of  fertile  land  which  attention  to 
its  inland  navigation  is  capable  of  laying  open,  may 
one  day  contribute  to  the  general  (lock  of  human 
power  and  riches.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
this  globe  is  given  as  a  valuable  domain  or  polTelTion  to 
the  human  race,  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  fubdue  its  native  wildnefs  or  fterility  ;  and 
it  becomes  a  fit  and  falubrious  habitation  for  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  impr  >ved  by  culti¬ 
vation.  The  rein-deer  once  wandered  in  the  fore  ft  s  of 
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Germany.  It  cannot  now  live  upon  the  (hores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  is  forced  to  feek  a  region  fufficiently  cold 
for  its  conftitution,  within  the  polar  circle  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Icy  fea.  Ehe  progrefs  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  of  agriculture  have  accomplifhed  this  change 
in  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  Europeans  may  probably  accompliih  ftill  greater 
alterations  upon  the  north  of  Afia. 

Asia  Minor ,  or  Lejfer  Afia  ;  the  fame  with  Natolia. 
See  Natolia. 

AS  I  ARCH/E,  (termed  by  St  Paul,  Chief  of  Afa , 
Acts  xix.  31.)  were  the  Pagan  pontiffs  of  Afia,  chofen 
to  fuperintend  and  have  the  care  of  the  public  games, 
which  they  did  at  thefir  own  expence  :  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  were  always  the  richeft  and  moft  confiderable 
men  of  the  community. 

ASIDE,  in  the  drama,  fomething  faid  by  an  a&or, 
which  fome,  or  even  all  the  other  actors  prefent  are  fup¬ 
pofed  not  to  hear  j  a  circumftance  juftly  condemned  as 
being  unnatural  and  improbable. 

ASIITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
pope’s  territories.  E.  Long.  23 
ASILUS,  or  Hornet  fly. 

Index. 

ASINARA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  on  the  weftern  coafl 
of  Sardinia.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

ASINIUS  Pollio,  a  Roman  conful  and  orator,  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  under  Auguflus  by  his  exploits  and 
his  literary  works.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  with 
prail’es  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  faid  to  have  col¬ 
lected  the  firft  library  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Frefcati, 
at  80  years  of  age. 

ASIONGABER,  Esiongeber,  or  Eziongeber, 
a  town  of  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  bay  of  Elath,  a  part 
of  the  Arabian  gulf :  the  dock  or  Ration  for  the  (hips 
of  Solomon  and  Jeholhaphat  j  an  ancient  town,  men¬ 
tioned  alfo  by  Mofes.  It  was  afterwards  called  Berenice 
(Jofephus). 

ASISIA,  or  Assisia,  a  town  of  Liburnia  (Ptole¬ 
my,  Antonine),  now  in  ruins,  but  exhibiting  many 
monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  Affefia  or  Afftria 
of  Pliny.  This  author,  after  having  fpecificd  the  Li- 
burnian  cities  that  were  obliged  to  attend  the  congrefs 
or  diet  of  Scardona,  adds  to  the  catalogue  the  free 
Afferians,  immunefque  AJfer rates ;  and  this  people,  who 
created  their  own  magift rates,  and  were  governed  by 
their  own  municipal  laws,  were  no  doubt  more  rich 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours. 

The  vetliges  of  the  walls  of  Afferia  that  ftill  remain, 
are  a  fufficient  proof  of  this  ;  fi  r  their  circumference 
is  clearly  diftinguifhable  above  ground,  and  meafures 
3600  Roman  feet.  The  fpace  enclofed  by  them  forms 
an  oblong  polygon,  and  they  are  built  with  common 
Dalmatian  marble  ;  but  not  taken  from  the  hiil  on 
which  they  Hand,  for  that  furnithes  only  foft  (tone. 
The  walls  are  inverted,  both  infide  and  out,  with  this 
marble  :  fume  of  the  ftones  arc  ten  feet  long,  and  they 
are  all  of  confiderable  dimenfions.  I'he  thicknefs  ot 
thefe  fortifications  is  commonly  about  eight  feet :  but 
at  the  narrowed  extremity,  which  falls  towards  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  they  are  eleven  feet  thick  ;  and,  in  fome 
parts,  their  height  ftill  above  ground  reaches  to  near 
33  feet.  An  antiquary,  or  even  a  fimple  lover  of  the 
tine  arL«,  or  of  erudition,  the  abbe  Fortis  obferves, 
cannot  help  wilhing  at  Podgraje  (the  modirn  name  of 
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Afiua  Afferia),  that  fome  powerful  hand  quicquid fub  terra 
II  eji  in  aperlum  proferit :  and  fuch  a  wilh  becomes 

Afna.  ffronger  when  he  reflefts,  that  fince  the  deftrutftion  of 
”~v  that  city  no  fearch  has  ever  been  made  under  ground, 
-with  a  view  to  difcover  any  thing  curious ;  and  yet 
thefe  walls  without  doubt  enclofe  a  valuable  depofite 
of  antiquities,  thrown  down  in  heaps,  who  knows  by 
what  caufe  5  perhaps  naturally,  by  an  earthquake,  or 
perhaps  by  a  fudden  inundation  of  barbarians,  which 
is  ftill  worfe.  The  gate  now  demolilhed,  the  confider- 
able  height  of  the  walls  to  be  feen  in  feveral  places 
from  without,  fome  pieces  of  thick  walls  that  ftill  ap¬ 
pear  levelled  to  the  ground  among  the  bufhes,  are  cir- 
cumftances  which  give  ground  to  hope  that  many  coft- 
ly  monuments  might  be  recovered  out  of  thefe  ruins. 
The  magnificence  of  the  remaining  wall,  and  the  ma¬ 
ny  pieces  of  well-cut  ftone  and  fine  marbles  fcattered 
over  the  contiguous  fields,  afford  fufficient  proof  that 
both  good  tafte  and  grandeur  once  flourifhed  in  that 
country.  In  the  midft  of  the  rubbifh  which  covers  the 
remains  of  Afferia,  the  parilh  church  of  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  ftands  infulated  ;  it  is  built  of  broken  pieces  of 
ancient  ruins,  taken  as  they  happened  to  be  neareft, 
mixed  with  mutilated  infcriptions  and  fragments  of 
noble  cornices. 

ASISIO,  or  Asito,  a  city  of  the  pope’s  territo¬ 
ries  in  Italy,  fituated  about  16  miles  eaft  of  Perugia. 
E.  Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.  43. 

ASKELON.  See  Ascalon. 

ASKERON,  a  place  five  miles  from  Doncafter, 
noted  for  a  medicinal  fpring.  It  is  a  firong  fulphureous 
water,  and  is  flightly  impregnated  with  a  purging  fait. 
It  is  recommended  internally  and  externally  in  ftrumous 
and  other  ulcers,  fcabs,  leprofy,  and  fimilar  complaints. 
It  is  good  in  chronic  obftru&ions,  and  in  cafes  of  worms 
and  foulnefs  of  the  bowels. 

ASKRIG,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfliire. 
W.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

ASLANI,  in  Commerce ,  a  filver  coin,  worth  from 
1 1 5  to  120  afpers.  See  Asper. 

ASMONEUS,  or  Assamoneus,  the  father  of  Si¬ 
mon,  and  chief  of  the  Afmoneans,  a  family  that  reigned 
over  the  Jews  1  26  years. 

ASNA,  or  Esna,  a  town  in  upper  Egypt,  feated 
upon  the  Nile,  believed  by  fome  authors  to  be  the  an¬ 
cient  Syene,  though  others  fay  the  ruins  of  it  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  near  Affouan.  It  is  fo  near  the  cataradls  of 
the  Nile,  that  they  may  be  heard  from  thence.  It  con¬ 
tains  feveral  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  and  among  the 
reft  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  pretty  entire,  all 
painted  throughout,  except  in  fome  places  that  are  ef¬ 
faced  by  time.  The  columns  are  full  of  hieroglyphic 
figures.  This  fuperb  ftru&ure  is  now  made  ufe  of  for 
a  ft  able,  wherein  they  put  oxen,  camels,  and  goats.  A 
little  rvay  from  thence  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  nun¬ 
nery,  faid  to  be  built  by  St  Helena,  furrounded  with 
tombs. —  Afna  is  the  principal  town  in  thefe  parts,  and 
-the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  com  and  cattle.  They  drive 
a  confiderable  trade  into  Lower  Egypt  and  Nubia,  by 
means  of  the  Nile,  and  alfo  by  the  caravans  that  pafs 
over  the  defert.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Arabs,  ex¬ 
cept  about  200  Copt«,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  a 
lort  of  Chriftians.  I  hey  are  under  the  government  of 
-he  Turks,  who  have  a  cadi,  and  the  Arabs  have  two 
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fcheriffs  of  their  own  nation.  E.  Long.  31.  40.  N.  Lat.  Afola 

33-  x5-  II 

ASOLA,  a  town  of  the  Breffan  in  Italy,  belonging  Alow, 
to  the  republic  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  14.  18.  N.  Lat. 

45-  1 5- 

ASOSO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan,  feated 
on  a  mountain  17  miles  north-weft  of  Trevifo,  and 
10  north-eaft  of  Baffano.  E.  Long.  12.  2.  N.  Lat.  45. 

49. 

ASOPH,  a  town  of  Cuban  Tartary,  in  Afia,  feated 
on  the  river  Don,  near  its  mouth,  a  little  to  the  eaft; 
of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph.  It  has  been 
feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  of  late  years  ;  but  in 
1739,  the  contending  powers  agreed  that  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  lhould  be  demolilhed  5  and  the  town  remains  under 
the  dominion  of  Ruflia.  E.  Long.  41.  30.  N.  Lat. 

47-  l8‘ 

ASOPUS,  a  river  of  Phrygia  Major,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Lycus,  wadies  Laodicea,  (Pliny). — Ano¬ 
ther  of  Bceotia,  which  running  from  Mount  Cithaeron, 
and  watering  the  territory  of  Thebes,  feparates  it  from 
the  territory  of  Platasa,  and  falls  with  an  eaft  courfe  in¬ 
to  the  Euripus,  at  Tanagra.  On  this  river  Adraftus 
king  of  Sicyon  built  a  temple  to  Nemefis,  thence 
qalled  Adrajieia.  From  this  river  Thebes  came  to  be 
furnamed  Afopides ,  (Strabo).  It  is  now  called  Afopo. 

A  third  Alopus,  a  river  of  Peloponnefus,  which  runs 
by  Sicyon,  (Strabo)  ;  and  with  a  north-weft  courfe 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  to  the  weft  of  Co- 
rith. — A  fourth,  a  fmall  river  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  on  the  borders  of  Theffaly,  (Pliny)  j  riling  in 
Mount  Oeta,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Asopus,  a  town  of  Laconia,  (Paufanias)  ;  on  the 
Sinus  Laconicus,  with  a  port  in  a  peninfula,  between 
Boae  to  the  eaft,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  to  the 
weft.  The  citadel  only  remains  Handing,  now  called 
by  the  failors  Cajlcl  Rampano. 

ASOR,  or  Hasor,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  fouth-weft,  on  the  borders  of 
Afcalon,  (Jolhua)  ;  as  alfo  Hafor- Hadata,  tranflated 
by  the  feventy  A<ru^vi  Kami  (id).— Another  Afor,  Afo- 
rus,  or  Hazor,  a  town  of  Galilee  ;  called  the  capital 
of  all  the  kingdoms  to  the  north  of  Paleftine.  It  was 
taken  by  Jofhua  ;  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
fword,  and  their  houfes  burnt.  It  was  afterwards  re¬ 
built  (Judges,  i  Sam.)  ;  but  remained  ftill  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canaanites,  though  in  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  (Jolhua).  It  lay  to  the  north  of  the  La- 
cus  Samachonites,  called  in  Scripture  the  Waters  of 
Merom  (Jofephus). 

ASOW,  a  celebrated  and  important  fortrefs  of  Ruf- 
fia,  once  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  but  now  demo¬ 
lilhed.  It  was  fituated  in  the  diftri£l  of  Bachmut,  near 
the  place  where  the  Greeks  many  centuries  ago  built 
the  city  of  Tanais,  which  was  very  famous  for  its  trade, 
and  underwent  manv  viciflitudes.  The  Genoefe,  who 
fettled  a  trade  with  Ruflia  foon  after  the  difeovery  of 
Archangel  by  Captain  Chancellor,  became  mailers  of 
this  place,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Tana  or  Catana : 
but  the  Tartars,  who  were  very  powerful  in  thefe  parts, 
feem  to  have  been  in  poffeftion  of  it  long  before  ;  for, 
as  Bufching  informs  us,  there  are  Afow  coins  yet  ex¬ 
tant,  on  which  is  the  name  of  Tacktamyfs  Kan.  From 
the  Genoefe  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  loft 
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jajp  its  trade,  and  became  an  inconfiderable  town.  In  1637, 

y  it  was  taken  by  the  Coffacks,  who  defended  it  againft 

Afpafia.  the  Turks  in  1641,  and  next  year  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
blew  it  up.  The  Turks  rebuilt  it  with  Itrong  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  Ruffians  laid  claim  to  it  in  1672,  and  took 
it  in  16965  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Pruth  in  1711,  it 
was  reftored  to  the  Turks.  In  1736,  the  Ruffians  be¬ 
came  mailers  of  Afow  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade 
they  were  obliged  to  relinquilh  it,  and  entirely  deltroy 
the  place. 

ASP,  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  fmall  poifonous  kind  of 
ferpent,  whofe  bite  gives  a  fpeedy  but  eafy  death.  It 
is  faid  to  be  thus  denominated  from  the  Greek 
fbield,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  lying  convolved 
in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  head,  which  it 
exerts,  or  raifes,  like  the  umbo  or  umbilicus  of  a  buck¬ 
ler.  This  fpecies  of  ferpent  is  very  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  authors  ;  but  fo  carelefsly  defcribed,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  which,  if  any  of  the  fpecies  known 
at  prefent,  may  properly  be  called  by  this  name.  It  is 
faid  to  be  common  in  Africa,  and  about  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  Bellonius  mentions  a  fmall  fpecies  of  fer¬ 
pent  which  he  had  met  with  in  Italy,  and  which  had  a 
fort  of  callous  excrefcence  on  the  forehead,  which  he 
takes  to  have  been  the  afpis  of  the  ancients.  It  was  with 
the  afp  that  Cleopatra  is  faid  to  have  defpatched  herfelf, 
and  prevented  the  defigns  of  Augullus,  who  intended 
to  have  carried  her  captive  to  adorn  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Rome.  But  the  fa£l  is  contelted  :  Brown  places  it 
among  his  vulgar  errors.  The  indications  of  that  queen’s 
having  ufed  the  miniltry  of  the  afp,  were  only  two  al- 
moll  infenfible  pricks  found  in  her  arm  ;  and  Plutarch 
fays  it  is  unknown  what  Ihe  died  of.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  flightnefs  of  the  pricks 
found  in  her  arm  furnilhes  no  prefumption  againft  the 
fa&  ;  for  no  more  than  the  prick  of  a  needle  point  dipt 
in  the  poifon  was  neceffary  for  the  purpofe. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  the  afp  the  leaft  painful  of  all  the 
inftruments  of  death.  He  fuppofes  it  to  have  an  affinity 
to  opium,  but  to  be  lefs  difagreeable  in  its  operation  ; 
and  his  opinion  feems  to  correfpond  with  the  accounts  of 
mod  writers,  as  well  as  with  thetffecls  defcribed  to  have' 
been  produced  upon  Cleopatra. 

The  ancients  had  a  platter  called  AfTiJar,  made  of 
this  terrible  animal,  of  great  efficacy  as  a  difcutient  of 
ftrumce  and  other  indurations,  and  ufed  likewife  againft 
pains  of  the  gout.  The  fleth,  and  Ikin  or  exuvire,  of 
the  creature,  had  alfo  their  ffiare  in  the  ancient  materia 
medica. 

ASPA,  a  town  of  Parthia,  (Ptolemy),  now  Ifpahan , 
(Holftenius).  In  Ptolemy  the  latitude  feems  to  agree, 
being  3 q°  ;  but  whether  the  longitude- does,  is  a  quef- 
tion.  E.  Long.  51.0.  N.  Lat.  32.  30. 

ASPALATHUS,  African  Broom.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ASPARAGUS,  Sparagus,  or  Sparrow-grass. 
See  Botany  Index. 

ASP  ASIA  of  Miletus,  a  courtefan  who  fettled 
at  Athens  under  the  adminiftration  of  Pericles,  and  one 
of  the  moft  noted  ladies  of  antiquity.  She  was  of  ad¬ 
mirable  beauty  :  yet  her  wit  and  eloquence,  ft  ill  more 
than  her  beauty,  gained  her  extraordinary  reputation 
among  all  ranks  in  the  republic.  In  eloquence  the 
furpaffed  all  her  contemporaries  ;  and  her  converfation 
v  was  fo  entertaining  and  inftrutlive,  that  notwithflanding 
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the  diffionourable  commerce  (he  carried  on  in  female  Afpafia 
virtue,  perfons  of  the  firfi  diftin&ion,  male  and  female,  11 
reforted  to  her  houfe  as  to  an  academy  :  Ihe  even  num-  Afpenfoli- 
bered  Socrates  among  her  hearers  and  admirers.  She  . 

captivated  Pericles  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  difmiffed 
his  own  wife,  in  order  to  efpoufe  her  5  and,  by  her 
univerfal  knowledge,  irrefiftible  elocution,  and  intrigu- 
ing  genius,  fhe  in  a  great  meafure  influenced  the  adrai- 
niltration  of  Athens.  She  was  accufed  of  having  ex¬ 
cited,  from  motives  of  perfonal  refentment,  the  war  of 
Peloponnefus  ;  yet,  calamitous  as  that  long  and  obfti- 
nate  confli£l  proved  to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  A- 
thens,  it  may  be  fufpe&ed  that  Afpafia  occafioned  ftill 
more  incurable  evils  to  both.  Her  example,  and  ftill 
more  her  inftru&ions,  formed  a  fchool  at  Athens  by 
which  her  dangerous  profeffion  was  reduced  into  fyftem. 

The  companions  of  Afpafia  ferved  as  models  for  paint¬ 
ing  and  ftatuary,  and  themes  for  poetry  and  panegyric. 

Nor  were  they  merely  the  objefts,  but  the  authors  of 
many  literary  works,  in  which  they  eftablilhed  rules 
for  the  behaviour  of  their  lovers,  particularly  at  table  5 
and  explained  the  art  of  gaining  the  heart  and  capti¬ 
vating  the  affe&ions.  The  drefs,  behaviour,  and  arti¬ 
fices  of  this  clafs  of  women,  became  continually  more 
feduflive  and  dangerous  5  and  Athens  thenceforth  re¬ 
mained  the  chief  fchool  of  vice  and  pleafure,  as  well  as 
of  literature  and  philofophy. 

ASPASTICUiVI,  (from  “  I  falute,”)  in 

ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  place,  or  apartment,  adjoining 
to  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  bilhop  and  prefby- 
ters  fat,  to  receive  the  falutations  of  the  perfons  who 
came  to  vifit  them,  defire  their  bleffing,  or  confult 
them  on  bufinefs. — This  is  alfo  called  afpujlicum  dia- 
conicum,  receptorium,  metatorium,  or  mefatonum ,  and  fa- 
lutatorium :  in  Englifli,  “  greeting-houfe.” 

ASPECT,  in  /ijlronomy ,  denotes  the  fituation  of 
the  planets  and  ftars  with  refpeft  to  each  other. 

There  are  five  different  afpeefts.  1.  Sextile  afpefl  is 
when  the  planets  or  ftars  are  6o°  diftant,  and  marked 
thus*.  2.  The  quartile,  or  quadrate,  when  they  are 
90°  diftant,  marked  □.  3.  Trine,  when  1 20°  diftant, 

marked  a.  4.  Oppofition,  when  1800  diftant,  mark¬ 
ed  °.  And,  5.  Conjunction,  when  both  in  the  fame 
degree,  marked  <3  . 

Kepler,  who  added  eight  new  ones,  defines  afpefl 
to  be  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  ftars  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  earth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  influence 
is  meafured  :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thele  afpects 
being  Grft  introduced  by  atlrologers,  were  diftinguilh- 
ed  into  benign,  malignant,  and  indifferent  ;  the  quar¬ 
tile  and  oppofition  being  accounted  malign  5  the  trine 
and  fextile,  benign  or  friendly  5  and  the  conjundlion, 
indifferent. 

ASPEN  tree.  See  Populus,  Botany  Index. 

ASPER,  in  Grammar ,  an  accent  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  language,  marked  thus  (')  •,  and  importing  that 
the  letters  over  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  be  ftrong- 
ly  afpirated,  or  pronounced  as  if  an  h  were  joined  with 
them. 

Asper,  or  Afpre,  in  Commerce ,  a  Turkilli  coin,  three 
of  which  make  a  Medine. 

ASPERIA  arteria,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with  the 
windpipe  or  trachea.  See  Botany  Index. 

ASPERIFOLIATE,  or  Asferifolious,  among 
botanifts,  fuch  plants  as  are  rough-leaved,  having  their 

leaves 
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A'fp-rifoH-  leaves  placed  alternately  on  their  ftalks,  and  a  mono- 
ate  petalcus  dower  divided  into  five  parts. — They  confti- 
II  .  '  tute  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
Aiphaltites.  tura/;s  0£  Linnaeus,  in  which  are  thefe  genera,  viz. 

tournefortia,  cerinthe,  fvmphytum,  pulmonaria,  an- 
chufa,  lithofpermum,  myofotis,  heliotropium,  cynoglof- 
fum,  afperugo,  lycopfis,  echium,  borrago  :  magis  mi- 
nufoe  oleracece ,  mucilaginofe ,  et  glutinofe  futit.  Lin. 
In  the  prefent  fyftem,  thefe  are  among  the  pentandria 
monogynia. 

ASPERIFOLIiE  PLANTS,  rough-leaved  plants; 
the  name  of  a  clafs  in  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  and 
Ray’s  methods,  -confifting  of  plants  which  have  four 
’  jiakea  feeds,  and  whofe  leaves  are  rough  to  the  touch. 

In  Tournefort’s  Syfiem,  thefe  plants  conflitute  the 
third  fedfion  or  order  of  the  fecor.d  clafs  ;  and  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  Sexual’  Method,  they  make  part  of  the  per.tan- 
dria  monogynia. 

ASPERITY,  the  inequality  of  the  furface  of  any 
body,  which  hinders  the  hand  from  palling  over  it 
freely. — From  the  teftimony  of  forue  blind  perfons,  it 
has  been  fuppofed  that  every  colour  hath  its  particular 
degree  of  afperity  :  though  this  has  been  denied  by 
others.  See  the  article  Blind. 

ASPEROSA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe;  it  is 
a  bilhop’s  fee,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Archipelago. 
E.  Long.  25.  23.  N.  Lat.  40.  58. 

ASPERUGO,  Small  Wild  Bugloss.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ASPERULA,  Woodroof.  See  Botany  Index. 

ASPKALTITES,  fo  called  from  the  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  bitumen  it  produces  ;  called  alfo  the  Dead  fea  ; 
and  from  its  fituation,  the  Enjl  fea,  the  Salt  fea,  the 
fea  of  Sodom ,  the  fea  of  the  Defert,  and  the  fea  of  the 
Plain,  in  the  facred  writings :  A  lake  of  Judea. 

Many  things  have  been  faid  and  written  of  this  famed, 
or,  if  they  were  indeed  true,  rather  infamous  lake  :  fuch 
as  that  it  arofe  from  the  fubmerfion  of  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
where  once  flood,  as  is  commonly  reported,  the  three 
cities  which  perifhed  in  the  miraculous  conflagration, 
with  thofe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  for  their  unna¬ 
tural  and  deteftable  wickednefs  :  on  which  account  this 
lake  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  lading  monument  of 
the  juil  judgment  of  God,  to  deter  mankind  from  fuch 
abominations.  Hence  it  is  added,  that  the  waters  of 
the  lake  are  fo  impregnated  with  fait,  fulphur,  and 
other  bituminous  fluff,  that  nothing  will  fink  or  live  in 
it ;  and  that  it  calls  fuch  flench  and  fmoke,  that  the 
very  birds  die  in-  attempting  to  fly  over  it.  The  de- 
fcription  likewife  of  the  apples  that  grew  about  it,  fair 
without,  and  only  afhes  and  bitternefs  within,  were 
looked  upon  as  a  farther  monument  of  God’s  anger. 
So  likewife  the  defcription  which  many  travellers  give 
not  only  of  the  lake,  but  of  all  the  country  round 
about,  of  the  whole  appearing  dreadful  to  behold,  all 
fulphureous,  bituminous,  ffinking,  and  fuffocating  : 
and  laftly,  what  hath  been  farther  affirmed  of  the  ruins 
of  the  five  cities  being  Hill  to  be  feen  in  clear  weather, 
and  having  been  actually  feen  in  thefe  latter  times  ;  all 
thefe  furprifing  things,  and  ill-grounded  notions,  though 
commonly,  and  fo  long,  received  among  Chriflians, 
have  been  of  late  fo  much  exploded,  not  only  bv  the 
tefiimony  of  very  credible  witnefles,  but  even  by  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  Scripture,  that  we  mull  give  them 
Dp  as  inventions,  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  the  face  and 
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nature  of  all  thefe  things  to  have  been  entirely  chan-  Afphaltites. 
ged.  Thofe,  in  particular,  of  bodies  not  finking  in  the  ~- — v~  ' 
water,  and  of  birds  being  Aided  by  the  exhalations  of 
it,  appear  now  falfe  in  fact.  It  is  true,  the  quantity 
of  fait,  alum,  and  fulphur,  with  which  it  is  impregnat¬ 
ed,  renders  it  fo  much  fpecifically  heavier  (Dr  Poeocke 
fays  one-fifth)  than  frefli  water,  that  bodies  will  not  fo 
eafily  fink :  yet  that  author,  and  others,  allure  us, 
they  have  fwam  and  dived  in  it ;  and,  as  to  the  birds, 
we  are  tuld  likewife,  that  they  will  fly  over  it  without 
any  harm.  To  reconcile  thefe  tilings  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  Pliny*  tells  us  had  been  made  by  Vefpa-*  Nat.Hf. 
fian,  is  impoffible,  without  fuppofing  that  thofe  ingre-  hb-  v.  cap. 
dients  have  been  iince  much  exhaufted,  which  is  not  at  'S’ 
all  improbable  ;  fuch  quantities  of  them,  that  is,  of 
the  bitumen  and  fait,  having  been  all  along,  and  be¬ 
ing  ftill  taken  oil',  and  fuch  dreams  of  freffi  water  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  into  it,  as  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  have  confiderably  diminithed  its  gravity  and  denfe- 
nefs.  For,  with  refpedt  to  its  fait,  we  are  told,  the 
Arabs  make  quantities  of  it  from  that  lake,  in  large 
pits  about  the  fhore.  which  they  fill  with  that  water, 
and  leave  to  be  cryffallized  by  t  he  fun.  This  fait  is  in 
fome  cafes  much  commended  by  Galen,  as  very  whole  - 
fome,  and  a  ftrengthener  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  on  account 
of  its  unpleafant  bitternefs. 

What  likewife  relates  to  the  conffant  fmoke  amend¬ 
ing  from  the  lake,  its  changing  the  colour  of  its  water 
three  times  a-day,  fo  confidently  affirmed  by  Jofephusf  f  Bell.  Jud. 
and  other  ancients,  and  confirmed  by  Prince  Radziville  lib.  v. cap.  5. 
and  other  moderns,  who  pretend  to  have  been  eye- 
witneffcs  of  it,  is  all  now  in  the  fame  manner  exploded 
by  authors  of  more  modern  date,  and  of  at  lcafl  equal 
candour.  The  unhealthinefs  of  the  air  about  t he  lake 
was  affirmed  by  Jofcphus  and  Pliny,  efpecially  on  the 
weft  ;  the  monks  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood  con¬ 
firm  the  fame,  and  would  have  difluaded  Dr  Pococke 
from  going  to  it  on  that  account ;  and,  as  lie  ventured 
to  go  and  bathe  in  it,  and  was  two  days  after  feized 
with  a  dizzinefs,  and  violent  pain  in  the  fiomach, 
which  lafttd  near  three  weeks,  they  made  no  doubt 
but  it  was  occafioned  by  it ;  and  he  doth  not  feem  to 
contradidl  them.  As  to  the  water,  it  is,  though  clear, 
fo  impregnated  with  fait,  that  thofe  who  dive  into  it 
come  out  covered  with  a  kind  of  faline  matter.  There 
is  one  remarkable  thing  relating  to  this  lake,  general¬ 
ly  agreed  on  by  all  travellers  and  geographers,  viz. 
that  it  receives  the  waters  of  Jordan,  a  conlidcrable 
river,  the  brooks  of  Jabbok,  Kiftion,  Arnon,  and  oilier 
fprings,  which  flow  into  it  from  the  adjacent  moun¬ 
tains,  and  yet  never  overflows,  though  there  is  no  vifible 
way  to  be  found  by  which  it  difeharges  that  great  in¬ 
flux.  Some  naturalifls  have  been  greatly  embarrafled 
to  find  a  difeharge  for  thefe  waters  ;  and  have  therefore 
been  inclined  to  fufpeft  the  lake  had  a  communication 
with  the  Mediterranean.  But,  btfides  that  we  know 
of  no  gulf  to  corroborate  this  fuppofilion,  it  has  been 
demonftrated,  by  accurate  calculation,  that  evapora¬ 
tion  is  more  than  fufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters 
brought  by  the  river.  It  is,  in  fadl,  very  confiderable  ; 
and  frequently  becomes  fenfible  to  the  eye,  by  the  fogs 
with  which  the  lake  is  covered  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
and  which  are  afterwards  difperfed  by  the  heat.  It  is 
enclofed  on  the  eaft  and  weft  with  exceeding  high 
mountains,  many  of  them  craggy  and  dreadful  to  be¬ 
hold. 
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hold.  On  the  north  it  has  the  plain  of  Jericho  ;  or,  if 
'  we  take  in  both  Tides  of  the  Jordan,  it  has  the  Great 
Plain,  properly  fo  called,  on  the  fouth  ;  which  is  open, 
and  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  Jofephus 
gives  this  lake  580  furlongs  in  length,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  town  of  Segor,  on  the  oppofite  end, 
that  is  about  22  leagues;  and  about  150  furlongs  or 
j  leagues,  in  its  greateft  breadth  ;  but  our  modern  ac¬ 
counts  commonly  give  it  24  leagues  in  length,  and  6 
or  7  in  breadth.  On  the  weft  fide  of  it  is  a  kind  of 
promontory,  where  they  pretend  to  (how  the  remains 
of  Lot’s  metamorphofed  wife.  Jofephus  fays,  it  was 
ft  ill  Handing  in  his  time  ;  but  when  Prince  Radziville 
inquired  after  it,  they  told  him  there  was  no  fuch  fait 
pillar  or  ftatue  to  be  found  in  all  that  part.  However, 
they  have  found  means,  about  a  century  after  him,  to 
recover,  as  they  pretended  to  allure  Mr  Maundrell,  a 
block  or  flump  of  it,  which  may  in  time  grow  up,  with 
a  little  art,  into  its  ancient  bulk. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  name  of  Dead  feu 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  facred  writings  ;  but  hath  been 
given  to  this  lake  becaufe  no  creature  will  live  in  it,  on 
account  of  its  exceflive  faltnefs,  or  rather  bituminous 
quality  ;  for  the  Hebrews  rank  fulphur,  nitre,  and  bi¬ 
tumen,  under  the  general  name  of  fait.  However, 
fome  late  travellers  have  found  caufe  to  fufpe<£t  the  com¬ 
mon  report  of  its  breeding  no  living  creature  ;  one  of 
them  having  obferved,  on  the  (hore,  two  or  three  Ihells 
of  fifh  like  thofe  of  an  oyfter,  and  which  he  fuppofes 
to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  at  two  miles 
diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  there 
takes  notice  of,  left  they  (hould  be  fufpected  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  lake  by  that  way.  And  Dr  Po- 
cocke,  though  he  neither  faw  filh  nor  fhells,  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  a  monk,  that  fome  fort  of  filh  had  been 
caught  in  it ;  and  gives  us  his  opinion,  that  as  fo  many 
forts  live  in  fait  water,  fome  kind  may  be  fo  formed  as 
to  live  in  a  bituminous  one.  Mr  Volney,  however,  af¬ 
firms  that  it  contains  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life. 
We  fee  no  verdure  on  its  banks,  nor  are  filh  to  be  found 
within  its  waters.  But  he  adds,  that  it  is  not  true 
that  its  'exhalations  are  peftiferous,  fo  as  to  deftroy 
birds  flying  over  it.  “  It  is  very  common  (fays  he)  to 
fee  fwallows  fkimming  its  furface,  and  dipping  for  the 
water  neceflary  to  build  their  nefts.  The  real  caufe 
which  deprives  it  of  vegetables  and  animals  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  faltnefs  of  the  water,  which  is  infinitely  ftronger 
than  that  of  the  fea.  The  foil  around  it,  equally  im¬ 
pregnated  with  this  fait,  produces  no  plants  ;  and  the 
air  itfelf,  which  becomes  loaded  with  it  from  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  which  receives  alfo  the  fulphureous  and  bitu¬ 
minous  vapours,  cannot  be  favourable  to  vegetation  : 
hence  the  deadly  afpeft  which  reigns  around  this  lake. 
In  other  refpefts,  the  ground  about  it,  however,  is  not 
marfhv  ;  and  its  waters  are  limpid  and  incorruptible, 
as  raufl  be  the  cafe  with  a  difiblution  of  fait.  The 
origin  of  this  mineral  is  eafy  to  be  difcovered  ;  for  on 
the  fouth-weft  (bore  are  mines  of  foflil  fait,  of  which  I 
have  brought  away  feveral  fpecimens.  They  are  fitu- 
ated  in  the  fide  of  the  mountains  which  extend  along 
that  border  ;  and,  from  time  immemorial,  have  fupplied 
the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  even  the  city  of  Jernfa- 
lem.  We  find  alfo  on  this  Ihore  fragments  of  fulphur 
and  bitumen,  which  the  Arabs  convtrt  into  a  trifling 
article  of  commerce  ;  as  alfo  hot  fountains,  and  deep 
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crevices,  which  are  difeovered  at  a  diftance  by  little  py¬ 
ramids  built  on  the  brink  of  them.  V\  e  liitewhe  find  a 
fort  of  ftone,  which,  on  rubbing,  emits  a  noxious  fmell, 
burns  like  bitumen,  receives  a  polilh  like  white  alabafter, 
and  is  ufed  for  the  paving  of  court  yards.  At  intervals, 
we  alfo  meet  with  unlhapen  blocks,  which  prejudiced 
eyes  miftake  for  mutilated  ftatues,  and  which  pafs  with 
ignorant  and  fuperftitious  pilgrims  tor  monuments  of  the 
adventure  of  Lot’s  wife  ;  though  it  is  nowhere  faid  die 
was  metamorphofed  into  ftone  like  Niobe,  but  into  fait, 
which  mull  have  melted  the  enfuing  winter.” 

It  is  on  account  of  this  bitumen  that  it  hath  had  the 
name  of  Afphaltite  lake,  it  being  reported  to  have 
thrown  up  great  quantities  of  that  drug,  which  was 
much  in  uie  among  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations, 
for  embalming  of  dead  bodies.  Jofephus  allures  us,  that 
in  bis  days  it  rofe  in  lumps  as  big  as  an  ox  without  its 
head,  and  fome  even  larger.  But  whatever  it  may  have 
formerly  done,  we  are  allured  by  Mr  Maundrell  and 
others,  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  but  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  along  the.  fhore,  though  in  much  greater  near  the 
mountains  on  both  fides  the  lake.  But  the  contrary  is 
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fince  affirmed  by  two  or  more  late  *  travellers  ; 
of  whom  tells  us,  that  it  is  obferved  to  float  on  the.fur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  to  come  on  the  fhore  after  windy 
weather,  where  the  Arabians  gather  it,  and  put  it  to 
all  the  ufes  that  common  pitch  is  ufed  for,  even  in 
the  compofition  of  fome  medicines ;  and  another  f  tells 
us,  he  was  there  informed,  that  it  was  raifed  at  certain 
times  from  the  bottom,  in  large  hemifpheres,  which, 
as  foon  as  they  touch  the  furface,  and  are  afled  upon 
by  the  external  air,  burft  at  once,  with  great  noife  and 
fmoke  like  the  fiulvis  fulminans  of  the  chemilts;  difperf- 
ing  themfelves  about  in  a  thoufand  pieces.  From  both 
thefe  judicious  authors  we  may  conclude  the  reafon  of 
Mr  Maundrtll’s  miftake,  both  as  to  the  lake’s  throw- 
ing  it  up  only  on  certain  ftafons  (that  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  might  chance  to  be  there  at  the  wrong  time)  ; 
and  likewife  as  to  his  not  obferving  it  about  the  fhores, 
feeing  the  Arabs  are  there  ready  to  gather  it  as  foon 
as  thrown  up  :  all  of  them  deferibe  it  as  rd'embling 
our  black  pitch,  fo  as  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
it  but  by  its  fulphureous  fmoke  and  flench  when  fet 
on  fire  ;  and  it  hath  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  which  our  druggifts  fell  under  the 
name  of  bitumen  Jitduicum,  or  Jew  if'  pitch,  though  we 
have  reafon  to  think  that  this  laft  is  faflitious,  ar.d  that 
there  is  now  none  of  the  right  afphaltum  brought  from 
Judea. 

It  hath,  moreover,  been  confounded  with  a  fort  of 
blaekifh  combuftible  ftone  thrown  on  the  fhore,  and 
called  by  fome  Mofes's ftone,  which  being  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  will  foon  bum,  and  call  a  fmoke  and 
intolerable  flench  ;  but  with  this  extraordinary  proper¬ 
ty,  that  though  it  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and  colour, 
it  becoming  in  a  manner  white,  yet  it  diminifhes  no¬ 
thing  in  its  bulk.  But  thefe,  Dr  Pococke  tells  us,  are 
found  about  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  fhore.  He 
concludes,  however,  from  it,  t lint  a  JlraLtun  of  that 
ftone  under  the  lake  is  probably  one  part  of  the  matter 
that  feeds  the  fubterraneous  fire,  3nd  caufes  the  bitu¬ 
men  to  boil  op  <>ut  of  it. 

ASPHALTUM,  Bitumen  .Tuducum,  or  Jews 
Pitch,  is  a  light  folid  bitumen,  of  a  dcfl'.y  colour  on 
the  out  fide,  and  a  deep  thining  black  witlun  ;  of  'cry 
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Alphaftara  little  tafte  j  and  having  fcarceJy  any  ftneil,  unlefs  heat- 
ii  ed,  when  it  emits  a  ftrong  pitchy  one.  It  is  found  in 
Aipicueti.  a  p()ft  or  liquid  ftate  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead  fea,  and 
by  age  grows  dry  and  hard.  The  fame  kind  of  bitu¬ 
men  is  met  with  likewife  in  the  earth,  in  other  places  of 
the  world,  in  China,  America,  and  in  fome  places  of 
Europe,  as.  the  Carpathian  hills,  France,  Neufchatel, 
&c.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  Jews  pitch  in  the 
{hops  :  but  none  of  them  are  the  genuine  fort,  and  have 
little  other  title  to  their  name  than  their  being  artifi¬ 
cially  compounded  by  Jews  5  and  as  they  are  a  medley 
of  we  know  not  what  ingredients,  their  medicinal  ufe 
begins  to  be  defervedly  laid  afide,  notwithftanding  the 
difcutient,  refolvent,  pedloral,  and  other  virtues  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  bitumen  by  the  ancients.  The  true  af- 
pbaltum  was  formerly  ufed  in  embalming  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  The  thick  and  folid  afphalta  are  at  prefent 
employed  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia,  as  pitch  for 
Clips  ;  as  the  fluid  ones,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
varnilhes.  Some  writers  relate,  that  the  wall  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  were  cemented 
with  bitumen  inftead  of  mortar.  This  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  a  true  natural  bitumen,  that  for  inflance 
which  is  found  in  the  ditdridl  of  Neufchatel,  proves  an 
excellent  cement  for  walls,  pavements,  and  other  pur- 
pufes,  uncommonly  firm,  very  durable  in  the  air,  and 
not  penetrable  by  water.  The  watch  and  clock  makers 
ufe  a  compofition  of  afphaltum,  fine  lamp  black,  and 
oil  of  fpike  or  turpentine,  for  drawing  the  black  figures 
rn  dial  plates  :  this  compofition  is  prepared  chiefly  by 
certain  perfons  at  Augfhurg  and  Nuremberg.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

ASPHODELUS,  Asphodel,  or  King's  Spear. 
See  Botany  Index. 

AS  PH  UR  EL  AT  A,  in  Natural  Hfory ,  are  femi- 
metallic  fofiils,  fufible  by  fire,  and  not  malleable  in 
their  pureft  ftate,  being  in  their  native  ftate  intimately 
mixed  with  fulphur  and  other  adventitious  matter,  and 
reduced  to  what  are  called  ores. 

Of  this  feries  of  foftils  there  are  only  five  bodies, 
each  of  which  makes  a  diftimft  genus  ;  viz.  antimony, 
bifmuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quickfilver. 

ASPICUETA,  Martin  de,  commonly  called  the 
Doctor  of  Navarre,  or  Doctor  Navarrus,  was  de¬ 
scended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  the  13th  of  De¬ 
cember  1491,  at  Varafayn,  a  fmall  city  of  Navarre, 
not  far  from  Patnpeluna.  He  entered  very  young  into 
t he  monaftery  of  regular  canons  at  Roncevaux,  where 
he  took  the  habit,  which  he  continued  to  wear  after  lie 
left  the  convent.  Pie  ftudied  clafiical  learning,  natural 
and  moral  philofophy,  and  divinity,  at  Alcala,  in  New 
Caftile,  adopting  chiefly  the  fyftem  of  Petrus  Lombar- 
dus,  commonly  called  the  MaJIer  of  the  Sentences.  He 
applied  to  the  fiudy  of  the  law  at  Ferrara,  and  taught 
it  with  applaufe  at  Touloufe  and  Cabors.  After  being 
firft  profeffor  of  canon  law  at  Salamanca  for  14  years, 
he  quitted  that  place  to  be  profeffor  of  law  at  Coim¬ 
bra,  with  a  larger  falary.  The  duties  of  this  office  he 
difcharged  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  and  then  refigned 
it  to  retire  into  his  own  country,  where  he  took  care  of 
his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  his  deceafed  brothers.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
Bartholomeo  de  Carar.za  archbilhop  of  Toledo,  who 
had  been  accufed  of  herefy  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition  in  Spain,  and  whofe  caufe  was,  by  the  Pope’s 
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order,  to  be  tried  in  that  city,  Afpicueta’s  writings,  Alpieuet* 
which  were  well  known,  procured  him  a  moft  honour-  || 
able  reception.  Pope  Pius  V.  made  him  affifiant  to  Aflafin. 
Cardinal  Francis  Aciat,  his  vice  penitentiary  ;  and  Gre-  v 
gory  XIII.  never  paffed  by  his  door  without  calling  for 
him,  and  flopped  fometimes  a  whole  hour  to  talk  with 
him  in  the  ftreet.  His  name  became  fo  famous,  that 
even  in  his  lifetime  the  higbeft  encomium  on  a  learned 
man  was  to  call  him  a  Navarrus.  He  was  confulted 
as  an  oracle.  By  temperance  he  prolonged  his  life  to 
a  great  length.  His  economy  enabled  him  to  give 
fubftantial  proofs  of  bis  charity.  Being  very  old,  lie 
ufed  to  ride  on  a  mule  through  the  city,  and  relieved 
all  the  poor  he  met  ;  to  which  his  mule  was  fo  well  ac- 
cuftomed,  that  it  flopped  of  its  own  accord  at  the  fight 
of  every  poor  man,  till  his  mafter  had  relieved  him.  He 
refufed  feveral  honourable  polls  in  church  and  ftate, 
that  he  might  have  leifure  to  correct  and  improve  the 
works  he  had  already  written,  and  compofe  others.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  94,  on  the  21  ft  of  June  1586.  He 
wrote  a  raft  number  of  treatifes,  all  which  are  either  on 
morality  or  common  law. 

ASPIRATE,  in  Grammar,  denotes  words  marked 
with  the  fpiritus  afper.  See  Asper. 

ASPIRATION,  among  grammarians,  is  ufed  to 
denote  the  pronouncing  a  fy liable  with  fome  vehe¬ 
mence. 

ASPLENIUM,  Ceteracii.  See  Botany  Index. 

ASS,  in  Zoology,  is  ranged  as  a  fpecies  of  equus,  or 
borle.  See  Mammalia  Index. 

Coronation  of  the  Ass,  in  antiquity,  was  a  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  feall  of  Vefta,  wherein  the  bakers 
put  bread  crowns  on  the  heads  of  tliefe  quadrupeds  ; 

Ecce  coronatis  pan  is  dependet  afe/Iis  *.  Pit  nee,  in  an  *  Oi'id  Tn/i 
ancient  calendar,  the  ides  of  June  are  thus  denoted  ;vi.  31 1. 
Fefumef  Vefce.  Afnus  coronatur  ! — This  honour,  it 
feems,  was  done  the  beaft,  becaule,  by  its  braying,  it 
had  faved  Vi  lla  from  being  raviftud  by  the  Lamplacan 
god.  Hence  the  formula,  Vefce  delicium  ejl  afnus. 

ASSAI,  in  Mufc,  fignifies  quick  j  and,  according 
to  others,  that  the  motion  of  the  piece  be  kept  in  a 
middle  degree  of  quick nefs  or  flownefs.  As,  affai  al¬ 
legro,  affai  prefo.  See  Al.EECRO  and  PRESTO. 

ASSANCALA,  a  ftrong  town  in  Armenia,  near 
the  river  Arras,  in  the  road  between  Erzerum  and  E- 
rivan,  and  noted  for  its  hot  baths.  It  Hands  on  a  high 
hill  •,  the  walls  are  built  in  a  fpiral  line  all  round  the 
rock,  and  ftrengthened  with  fquare  towers.  The 
ditches  are  about  two  fathoms  over,  cut  out  of  hard 
rock.  E.  Long.  41.  30.  N.  Eat.  39.  46. 

ASSANCH1F,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Diarbekir,  feated 
on  the  river  Tigris.  E.  Long.  42.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  20. 
ASSANS.  See  Assens. 

ASSARIUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  fmall  copper 
coin,  being  a  part  or  diminutive  of  the  as.  The  word 
arrant or  is  ufed  by  Suidas  indifferently  with  o/SoXo;  and 
vopte/nx,  to  denote  a  fmall  piece  of  money  ;  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Cujacius,  who  defines  xrrx^tev  by  Mini¬ 
mus  certs  minimus.  We  find  mention  of  the  affarion 
in  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  chap.  x.  ver.  29. 

ASSARON,  or  Omer,  a  mealure  of  capacity,  in 
ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  containing  five  pints.  It  was 
the  meafure  of  manna  which  God  appointed  for  every 
Ifraelite. 

ASSASIN,  or  Assassin,  a  perfon  who  kills  ano¬ 
ther 
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AfTaffins.  ther  with  the  advantage  either  of  an  inequality  in  the 

—-'V —  weapons,  or  by  means  of  the  fltuation  of  the  place,  or 
by  attacking  him  at  unawares. 

The  word  ajfajftn  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Levant,  where  it  took  its  rife  from  a  certain 
prince  of  the  family  of  the  Arfacidee,  popularly  called 
AJfaJJins ,  living  in  a  caftle  between  Antioch  and  Da- 
mafcus,  and  bringing  up  a  number  of  young  men, 
ready  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  his  commands  ; 
whom  he  employed  in  murdering  the  princes  with 
whom  he  was  at  enmity.  But  according  to  Mr  Vol- 
ney,  the  word  HaJfaJJin  (from  the  root  h'afs ,  “  to  kill, 
to  affaffinate,  to  liften,  to  furprife,”)  in  the  vulgar  Ara¬ 
bic  fignifies  “  Robbers  of  the  night,”  perfons  who  lie 
in  ambujh  to  kill ;  and  is  very  univerfally  underftood  in 
this  fenfe  at  Cairo  and  in  Syria.  Hence  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Batenians,  who  flew  by  furprife.  See  the 
next  article. 

There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations,  an  opinion,  re¬ 
ceived  in  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  where¬ 
by  he  that  alTaffinated  an  ufurper  of  the  fupreme  power 
was  declared  a  virtuous  man.  At  Rome  efpecially, 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  the  law  was  formal 
and  folemn,  and  inflances  of  it  admitted.  The  com¬ 
monwealth  armed  the  hand  of  any  citizen,  and  created 
him  a  magiflrate  for  that  moment. 

Assassins,  a  tribe  or  clan  in  Syria,  called  alfo  If- 
tnaelians  and  Batanifls  or  Ba'enians.  Thefe  people  pro¬ 
bably  owed  their  origin  to  the  Karmatians,  a  famous 
heretical  fed!  among  the  Mahometans,  who  fettled  in 
Perfia  about  the  year  1090  ;  whence,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  fent  a  colony  into  Syria,  where  they  be¬ 
came  poffe  fifed  of  a  confiderable  trad!  of  land  among 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  extending  itfelf  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch  to  Damafcus. 

The  firft  chief  and  legiflator  of  this  remarkable  tribe 
appears  to  have  been  Hafifan  Sabah,  a  fubtile  importer, 
who  by  his  artifices  made  fanatical  and  implicit  flaves 
of  his  fubjefls.  Their  religion  was  compounded  of 
that  of  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  the  Chriflians,  and  the  Ma¬ 
hometans;  but  the  capital  article  of  their  creed  was 
to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  refided  in  their  chief; 
that  his  orders  proceeded  from  God  himfelf,  and  were 
real  declarations  of  his  divine  pleafure.  To  this  mo¬ 
narch  the  orientals  gave  the  name  of  Scheik  ;  but  he  is 
better  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain.  His  dignity,  inftead  of  being  here¬ 
ditary,  was  conferred  by  eledlion,  where  merit,  that 
is,  a  fuperior  multiplicity  and  enormity  of  crimes,  was 
themioft  cffedtual  recommendation  to  a  majority  of  fuf- 
frages. 

This  chief,  from  his  exalted  refidence  on  the  fummit 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  like  a  vindidfive  deity,  with  the 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  fent  inevitable  death  to  all 
quarters  of  the  world  ;  fo  that  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  caliphs,  emperors,  fultans,  kings,  prin¬ 
ces,  Chriflian«,  Mahometans,  and  Jews,  every  nation 
and  people,  execrated  and  dreaded  his  fanguinary  power, 
from  t he  flrokes  of  which  there  was  no  fecurity.  At 
the  leaft  fuggeftion  or  whifper  that  he  had  threatened 
the  death  of  any  potentate,  all  immediately  doubled 
their  guards,  and  took  every  other  precaution  in  their 
power.  It  is  known  that  Philip  Auguflus  king  of 
France,  on  a  premature  advice  that  the  fcheik  intended 
to  have  him  aflaflinated,  inflituted  a  new  body-guard 
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of  men  diftinguilhed  for  their  adtivity  and  courage,  AfTaffins, 
called  fergens  d'armes,  with  brafs  clubs,  bows  and  ar-  — y— 

rows  :  and  he  himfelf  never  appeared  without  a  club, 
fortified  either  with  iron  or  gold.  Moll  fovereigns 
paid  fecretly  a  penfion  to  the  fcheik,  however  fcan- 
dalous  and  derogatory  it  might  be  to  the  luftre  of  ma- 
jerty,  for  the  fafety  of  their  perfons.  The  Knights 
Templars  alone  dared  to  defy  his  fecret  machinations 
and  open  force.  Indeed  they  were  a  permanent  dif- 
perfed  body,  not  to  be  cut  off  by  maffacres  or  affaffma- 
tions. 

This  barbarous  prince  was  furnilhed  with  refourccs 
unknown  to  all  other  monarchs,  even  to  the  moll  ab- 
folute  defpotic  tyrant.  His  fubjedls  would  proftrate 
themfelves  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  reauefting  to  die 
by  his  hand  or  order,  as  a  favour  by  which  they  were 
fure  of  parting  into  paradife.  On  them  if  danger 
made  any  impreflion,  it  was  an  emulation  to  prefs  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  if  taken  in  any  enterprife,  they  went  to 
the  place  of  execution  with  a  magnanimity  unknown 
to  others.  Henry  count  of  Champagne,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Ifabella  daughter  of  Amaury  king  of  Jerufalem, 
parting  over  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Aflaflins  in  his 
way  to  Syria,  and  talking  highly  of  his  power,  their 
chief  came  to  meet  him.  “  Are  your  fubjedls  (faid  the 
old  man  of  the  mountain)  as  ready  in  their  fubmiffion 
as  mine  ?”  and  without  flaying  for  an  anfwer,  made  a 
fign  with  his  hand,  when  ten  young  men  in  white, 
who  were  (landing  on  an  adjacent  tower,  inflantly 
threw  themfelves  down.  On  another  occaficn,  Sultan 
Malek-Shah  fummoning  the  fcheik  to  fubmit  himfelf 
to  his  government,  and  threatening  him  with  the  power 
of  his  arms,  (hould  he  hefitate  to  comply  ;  the  latter 
very  compofedly  turning  himfelf  towards  his  guards, 
faid  to  one  of  them,  “  Draw  your  dagger,  and  plunge 
it  into  your  bread  ;”  and  to  another,  “  Throw  yourftlf 
headlong  from  yonder  rock.”  His  orders  were  no 
fooner  uttered  than  they  were  jovfully  obeyed  :  and  all 
the  anfwer  he  deigned  to  give  the  fultan’s  envoy  was, 

“  Away  to  thy  mailer,  and  let  him  know  I  have  ma¬ 
ny  thoufand  fubjefts  of  the  fame  difpofition.”  Men 
fo  ready  to  deflioy  themfelves  were  equally  alert  and 
refolute  in  being  the  minifters  of  death  to  others.  At 
the  command  of  their  fovereign,  they  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  dabbing  any  prince,  even  on  his  throne  ;  and 
being  well  verfed  in  the  different  dialefls,  they  con¬ 
formed  to  the  drefs  and  even  the  external  religion  of 
the  country,  that  they  might  with  lefs  difficulty  llrike 
the  fatal  blow  required  by  their  chief.  With  the  Sara¬ 
cens  they  were  Mahometans  ;  with  the  Franks,  Chri¬ 
flians  :  in  one  place  they  joined  with  the  Mamelukes; 
in  another,  with  the  ecclefiailics  or  religious  ;  and  un¬ 
der  tin’s  difguife  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of  execu¬ 
ting  their  fanguinary  commiffion.  Of  this  we  meet 
with  an  inflance,  in  the  hi  (lory  of  Saladin,  while  he 
was  befieging  Manbedge,  tlj#-  celebrated  Hieropolis  of 
antiquity.  Being  one  day,  with  a  few  attendants,  and 
they  at  fome  diffance,  reconnoitring  the  place  for  the 
better  difpofition  of  the  attack,  a  man  ruihed  on  him 
with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
head  ;  but  the  fultan,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  repeat 
his  ftroke,  wrefted  the  dagger  from  him,  and,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  fevcral  wounds,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Be¬ 
fore  the  fultan  had  well  recovered  himfelf,  a  fecund 
encountered  him  to  finirti  the  treachery  of  the  former  ; 
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Affaffins  but  he  met  Tvith  the  fame  fate :  he  was  fuccceded  with 

H  equal  fury  by  a  third,  who  alfo  fell  by  the  hand  of  that 
Affay.  magnanimous  prince  whom  he  was  fent  to  ailatiinate. 

' V— 1  And  it  was  obferved  that  thefe  wretches  dealt  about 
their  fruitlefs  blows  as  they  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
With  fuch  rapidity  was  this  tranfafled,  that  it  wa-  over 
before  Saladin’s  guards  could  come  to  his  affiitance. 
He  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  great  perturbation  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  on  his  fofa,  ordered  his  fervants  to  take  a 
ftrift  view  of  his  houfehold,  and  to  cafliier  all  fufpefled 
perfons;  at  the  fame  time  afldng  with  great  earneftnefs, 
“  Of  whom  have  I  deferred  fuch  treacherous  ufage  ?” 
But  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  thefe  villains  had  been 
fent  by  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  ;  of  whom  the  vi¬ 
zir  Kamfcheglin  had  purchafed  the  murder  of  Saladin, 
to  free  himfelf  from  fo  great  a  warrior,  whom  he  could 
not  meet  in  the  field.  To  animate  them  in  their  frantic 
obedience,  thefcheik,  before  their  departure  on  fuch  at¬ 
tempts.  ufed  to  give  them  a  fmall  foretalle  of  fome  ot 
the  delights  which  he  affured  them  would  be  their  re- 
compenfe  in  paradife,  Delicious  foporific  drinks  were 
given  them  ;  and  while  they  lay  afleep,  they  were  car¬ 
ried  into  beautiful  gardens,  where  every  allurement  in¬ 
vited  their  fenfes  to  the  moll  exquifite  gratifications. 
From  thefe  feats  of  voluptuoufnefs,  inflamed  with  li¬ 
quor  and  enthufiaftic  views  of  perpetual  enjoyments, 
thev  rallied  forth  to  perform  aflaflinations  of  the  black¬ 
ed  dye. 

This  people  once  had,  or  at  lead  they  feigned  to  have, 
an  intention  of  embracing  the  Chriftian  religion.  i  hey 
reigned  a  long  time  in  Perfia  and  on' Mount  Lebanon. 
Hulaku,  a  khan  of  the  Mogul  T.  artars,  in  the  year  655 
of  the  Hegira,  or  1 254  °f  the  Chridian  era,  entered 
their  country  and  difpoffeifed  them  of  feveral  places  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1272  that  they  were  total¬ 
ly  conquered.  Lhis  achievement  was  owing  to  the 
condutt  and  intrepidity  of  the  Egyptian  forces  fent 
againd  them-  bv  the  fultan  Bibans.  It  has,  however, 
been  thought,  that  the  Drufes,  who  dill  refide  among 
the  eminences  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  whofe  religion 
and  cudoms  are  fo  little  known,  are  a  remnant  of  thofe 
barbarians. 

ASSAULT,  in  Law,  is  an  attempt  to  offer  to  beat 
another,  without  touching  him :  as  if  one  lifts  up  his 
eane  or  his  fill  in  a  threatening  manner  at  another  ;  or 
drikes  at  him,  but  miffes  him  :  this  is  an  affault,  m- 
fultus ,  which  Finch  deferibes  to  be  “  an  unlawful  fet- 
ting  upon  one’s  pet'fon.”  1  his  alfo  is  an  inchoate  vio¬ 
lence,  amounting  condderably  higher  than  bare  threats; 
and  therefore,  though  no  actual  differing  is  proved,  yet 
the  party  injured  may  have  redrefs  by  aflion  of  trefpafs 
•in  et  armis ,  wherein  he  ffiall  recover  damages  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  injury. 

Assault,  in  the  military  art,  a  furious  effort  made 
to  carry  a  fortified  pod,  camp,  or  fortrefs,  wherein  the 
afl'ailants  do  not  fereen  themfelves  by  any  works:  while 
the  affault  continues,  the  batteries  ceaje,  for  fear  of  kil¬ 
ling  their  own  men.  The  enfans  perdus  march  fird  to 
the  affault.  See  ENFANS  Perdus. 

ASSAY,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  Metallurgy ,  the  proof 
or  trial  of  the  goodnefs,  purity,  value,  &c.  of  metals  and 
metalline  fubdances.  See  Essay. 

In  ancient  datutes  this  is  called  touch ;  and  thofe 
who  had  the  care  of  it  keepers  of  the  touch.  —  Under 
Henry  VL  divers  cities  were  appointed  to  have  touch 


for  wrought  diver-plate,  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  14. — By  tins',  Affay 
one  might  imagine  they  had  no  better  method  of  af-  ^  || 
faying  than  the  Ample  one  by  the  touchdone  ;  but 
the  cafe  is  far  otherwise.  In  the  time  of  King  Htn- 
rv  II.  the  bifhop  of  Salilbury,  then  treafurer,  confi¬ 
dent!  g  that  though  the  money  paid  into  the  king’s  ex¬ 
chequer  for  his  crown-rents  did  not  anfwer  nutnero  et 
pondere,  it  might  neverthelefs  be  mixed  with  copper  or 
brafs  :  wherefore  a  conftitution  W3S  made,  called  the 
trial  by  comb uji ion  ,•  which  differs  little  or  nothing  from 
the  prelent  method  of  affaying  diver.  See  a  deferip- 
tion  of  it  in  the  Black  Book  in  the  Exchequer,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  c.  xxi.  This  trial  is  alfo 
there  called  effuium ,  and  the  officer  who  made  it  Is 
named  fufor.  "The  method  dill  in  ufe  of  affaying  gold 
and  filver  was  fird  edabliflied  by  an  ad  of  the  Englifh 
parliament  1354. 

Assaying,  Ars  Docunafica ,  in  its  extent,  compre¬ 
hends  particular  manners  of  examining  every  ore,  or 
mixed  metal,  according  to  its  nature,  with  the  bed- 
adapted  fluxes  ;  fo  as  to  difeover,  not  only  what  metals, 
and  what  proportions  of  metal,  are  contained  in  ores  ; 
but  likewife  how  much  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  arienic, 
fmelt,  &c.  may  be  obtained  from  every  one  refpedivelj. 

See  Mineralogy  Index. 

Affaying  is  more  particularly  ufed  by  moneyers  and 
goldfmiths,  for  the  making  a  proof  or  trial  by  the 
cuppel,  or  ted,  of  the  finenefs  or  purity  of  the  gold 
and  filver  to  be  ufed  in  the  coining  of  money,  and  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  plate.  Sic.  or  that  have  been  already  ufed 
therein. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  affaying  ;  the  one  before 
metals  are  melted,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  pro¬ 
per  finenefs  ;  the  other  after  they  are  druck,  to  fee  that 
the  fpecies  be  dandard.  For  the  fird  alfay,  the  alfayers 
ufed  to  take  14  or  15  grains  of  gold,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  filver,  if  it  be  for  money  ;  and  1  8  grains  of  the  one, 
and  a  drachm  of  the  other,  if  for  other  occafions.  As 
to  the  fecond  affay,  it  is  made  of  one  of  tire  pieces  of 
money  already  coined,  which  they  cut  in  four  parts. 

The  quantity  of  gold  for  an  affay  among  us  is  fix  grains; 
in  France  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  in  Germany,  about 
three  times  as  much. 

The  proper  fpelling  of  that  word,  however,  is  ES¬ 
SAY  ;  under  which  article,  therefore,  the  reader  will 
find  the  fubjefl  more  particularly  treated. 

Ass  A  T-halatice,  or  Effay- Balance.  The  flat  pieces  of 
glafs  often  placed  under  the  feales  of  an  aflay- balance, 
feero,  by  their  power  of  eleflricity,  capable  of  attraff- 
ing,  and  thereby  making  the  lighter  fcale  preponde¬ 
rate,  where  the  whole  matter  weighed  is  fo  very  imall. 

See  Effay-B  ALASCE. 

The  eleflricity  of  a  flat  furface  of  about  three  inches 
fquare  has  been  known  to  hold  down  one  fcale,  when 
there  were  about  200  grains  weight  in  the  othef.  See 
Balance. 

Ass  A  T-Mafler,  or  Effay-Majler ,  an  officer  under  cer¬ 
tain  corporations,  intruded  with  the  care  of  making 
true  touch,  or  affay,  of  the  gold  and  filver  brought  to 
him  ;  and  giving  a  juft  report  of  the  goodnefs  or  bad- 
nefs  thereof.  Such  is  the  affay-mafter  of  the  mint  in 
the  Tower,  called  alfo  affayer  of  the  king. 

The  affay-mafter  of  the  goldfmith’s  company  is  a  fort 
of  aftiftant-warden,  called  alfo  a  touch-warden ,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  furvey,  affay,  and  mark  all  the  filver-work,  &c. 

committed. 
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committed  to  him.  There  are  alfo  affay-maders  ap¬ 
pointed  by  datute  at  York,  Exeter,  Brill ol,  Cheder, 
Norwich,  Newcadle,  and  Birmingham,  for  allaying 
wrought  plate.  T he  aflav-mader  is  to  retain  eight 
grains  of  every  pound  troy  of  lilver  brought  to  him  ; 
four  whereof  are  to  be  put  in  the  pix,  or  box  of  deal, 
to  be  re-affayed  the  next  year,  and  the  other  four  to 
be  allowed  him  for  his  wade  and  fpiliings. 

Note,  The  number  of  pennyweights  let  down  in  the 
a  day-mailer’s  report,  is  to  be  accounted  as  per  pound, 
or  fo  much  in  every  pound  of  1 2  ounces  troy.  For 
every  20  pennyweight,  or  ounce  troy,  the  lilver  is 
found  bv  the  affiy  to  be  worfe  than  dandard  or  fler- 
ling,  fixpence  is  to  be  deduced  ;  becaufe  every  ounce 
will  cod  fo  much  to  reduce  it  to  dandard  goodnefs,  or 
to  change  it  for  darling. 

In  gold,  for  every  carat-  it  is  fet  down  to  be  worfe 
than  dandard,  you  mud  account  that  in  the  ounce  troy 
it  is  worfe  by  fo  many  times  3s.  8d.  ;  and  for  every 
grain  it  is  fet  down  worfe,  you  mud  account  it  worfe 
by  fo  many  times  I  id.  in  the  ounce  troy  ;  and  for  eve¬ 
ry  half  grain  5^d.  :  for  fo  much  it  will  cod  to  make  it 
of  dandard  goodnefs,  &.C. 

ASSELYN,  John,  a  famous  Dutch  painter,  was 
born  in  Holland,  and  became  the  difciple  of  Ifaiah 
Vandervelde  the  battle-painter.  He  didinguilbed  him- 
felf  in  hidory-painting,  battles,  landfcapes,  animals,  and 
particularly  horfes.  He  travelled  into  France  and  Ita¬ 
ly  •,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  manner  of  Bambochio, 
that  he  always  followed  it.  He  painted  many  pi&ures 
at  Lyons,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
of  Antwerp,  and  returned  with  her  to  Holland.  Here 
he  fird  difeovered  to  his  countrymen  a  frelh  and  clear 
manner  of  painting  landfcapes,  like  Claude  Lorraine 
upon  which  all  the  painters  imitated  his  dyle, 
reformed  the  dark  brown  they  had  hitherto  fullowr- 
ed.  Affelyn’s  pictures  were  fo  much  admired  at  Am- 
derdam,  that  they  fold  there  at  a  high  price.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1660.  Twenty-four  pieces  of  land¬ 
fcapes  and  ruins,  which  he  painted  in  Italy,  have  been 
engraved  by  Perelle. 

ASSEMBLAGE,  the  uniting  or  joining  of  things 
together;  or  the  things  themfelves  fo  united  or  join¬ 
ed.  It  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  various  things  fo  difpofed  and  diverfified,  that 
the  whole  produces  fome  agreeable  effefl. 

ASSEMBLY,  the  meeting  of  feveral  perfofts,  in 
the  fame  place,  upon  the  fame  defign. 

Assembly,  in  the  beau-monde,  an  appointed  meet¬ 
ing  of  faduonable  perfons  of  both  fexes,  for  the  fake  of 
play,  dancing,  gallantry,  converfation,  &c. 

Assembly,  in  the  military  art,  the  fecond  beating  of 
a  drum  before  a  march  ;  at  which  the  foldiers  drike  their 
tents,  roll  them  up,  and  dand  to  arms. 

Assemblies  of  the  clergy  are  called  convocations, 
fijnods ,  councils.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  is  called  a  General  Affembly :  In  this  af- 
fembly  his  Majedy  is  reprefented  by  Lis  Commiflioner, 
who  diffolves  one  meeting,  and  calls  another,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  while  the  Moderator  does  the  fame 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je/us  Clrifl. 

Assemblies  of  the  Roman  people  were  called  co- 
mitia . 

Under  the  Gothic  governments,  the  fupremc  legifla- 
tive  power  was  lodged  in  an  affernbly  of  the  dates  o; 


> 
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the  kingdom  held  annually  for  the  like  purpofes  as  AflembUa 
our  parliament.  Some  remains  of  this  ufage  l'ubdded 
in' the  annual  affemblics  of  the  dates  of  fome  provinces 
of  France  previous  to  the  late  revolution  ;  but  thefe 
were  no  more  than  lhadows  of  the  ancient  affemblies. 

It  is  only  in  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Sweden, 
that  fuch  affemblies  retain  their  ancient  powers  and 
privileges. 

ASSENS,  a  fea  port  town  of  Denmark,  dtuated 
upon  the  Little  Belt,  a  drait  of  the  Baltic,  which  fe- 
parates  the  ide  of  Funen  from  the  continent.  It  is  the 
common  paffage  from  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  to  Copen¬ 
hagen.  E.  Long.  10.  30.  N.  Lat.  55.  13. 

ASSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  an  agreement 
to  fomething  propofed  or  adirmed  by  another. 

Royal  A/SSENT,  the  approbation  given  by  the  king 
to  a  bill  in  parliament,  after  which  it  becomes  a  law-. 

ASSER,  John,  or  Asserius  Menevensis,  that 
d([er  of  St  David's,  biffiop  of  Shirburn  in  the  reign 


He  was  born  in  Pembrokediire 
educated  in  the  monadery  of  St 


is 

of  Alfred  the  Great, 
in  South  Wales ;  and 

David’s  by  the  archbiffiop  Afferius,  who,  according  to 
Leland,  was  his  kinfman.  In  this  monadery  he  be¬ 
came  a  monk,  and  by  his  affiduous  application  foon  ac¬ 
quired  univerfal  fame  as  a  perfon  of  profound  learning 
and  great  abilities.  Alfred,  the  munificent  patron  of 
genius,  about  the  year  880,  fent  for  him  to  court. 
The  king  was  then  at  Dean  in  Wiltdiire.  He  was  fo 
charmed  with  Affer,  that  lie  made  him  his  preceptor 
and  companion.  As  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  him  abbot  of  two  or  three  different  monafte- 
ries  :  and  at  lad  promoted  him  to  the  epifcopal  fee  of 
Shirburn,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  year 
910.  He  was,  fays  Pits,  a  man  of  happy  genius, 
wonderful  modedy,  extenfive  learning,  and  great  in¬ 
tegrity  of  life.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  principally  in- 
drumental  in  perfuading  the  king  to  redore  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  to  its  pridine  dignity  and  ludre.  He 
wrote,  De  vita  et  rebus  gef  is  A/freih,  &c.  Lond.  1574, 
publidied  by  Archbiffiop  Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon 

character,  at  the  end  of  Wa/Jinghami  hifl. - Francf. 

1602,  fol.  Oxf.  1722,  8vo.  Many  other  works  are 
aferibed  to  this  author  by  Gale,  Bale,  and  Pits ;  but  all 
doubtful. 

ASSERIA.  See  Asisia. 

ASSERTION,  in  the  language  of  the  fchools,  a 
propofition  advanced  by  the  affertor,  who  avows  the 
truth  of  it,  and  is  ready  to  defend  it. 

ASSESSOR,  an  inferior  officer  of  judice  appointed 
chiedy  to  adid  the  ordinary  judge  with  his  opinion  and 
advice. 

Assessor  is  alfo  one  who  affefles,  or  fettles  taxes 
and  other  public  dues. 

ASSETS,  in  Law,  fignifies 
charge  that  burden  which  is  cad 
heir,  in  fatisfying  the  debts  and 

or  ancedor.  Affets  are  real  or  perfonal.  Where  a 
man  hath  lands  in  fee  fimple,  and  dies  feifed  thereof, 
the  lands  which  come  to  his  heirs  are  affets  real  ;  and 
where  he  dies  poffeffed  of  any  perfonal  edatc,  the  goods 
which  come  to  the  executors  are  affets  perfonal.  Af¬ 
fets  are  alfo  divided  into  a/Jcts  by  defeent,  and  affets 
in  hand.  Affets  by  defeent  is  where  a  perfon  is  bound 
in  an  obligation,  and  dies  feifed  of  lands  which  de- 
feend  to  the  heir,  the  land  (hall  be  affets,  and  the 

help 


goods  enough  to  dil- 
upon  the  executor  or 
legacies  of  the  tedator 
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Aflevera-  heir  ffiall  be  charged  as  far  as  the  lands  to  him  defcend- 
tion  ed  will  extend,  Slffets  in  hand  is  when  a  man  indebted 
il  makes  executors,  and  leaves  them  fufficient  to  pay  his 
,  Aiuento.  jekts  an(j  ]egacjes  j  or  where  fome  commodity  or  profit 
arifeth  to  them  in  right  of  the  teftator  :  this  is  called 
affets  in  their  hands. 

ASSEVERATION,  a  pofitive  and  vehement  affir¬ 
mation  of  fometbing. 

ASSHETON,  William,  doclor  of  divinity,  and 
re  ft  or  of  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  was  born  in  the  year 
1641,  and  was  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Ox¬ 
ford.  After  entering  into  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  admitted  doftor  of 
divinity  in  1673.  Soon  after,  he  v.Tas  nominated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  York,  prefented  to  the  living 
of  St  Antholin,  London,  and  to  the  reftory  of  Beck¬ 
enham  in  Kent.  He  ivas  the  firft  projector  of  the 
fcheme  for  providing  for  clergymen’s  widows,  and 
others,  by  a  jointure  payable  out  of  the  mercers  com¬ 
pany.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  again!!  the  Papifts  and 
Diffenters,  and  fome  devotional  trafts.  He  died  at 
Beckenham  in  September  171 1,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age. 

ASSIDEANS,or  Chasida:ans,  (from  the  Hebrew 
chajidim,  “  merciful,  pious”)  ;  thofe  Jews  who  reforted 
to  Mattathias  to  fight  for  the  law  of  God  and  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  their  country.  They  were  men  of  great  valour 
and  zeal,  having  voluntarily  devoted  themfelves  to  a 
more  ftrift  obfervation.of  the  law  than  other  men.  For 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babyloniffi  capti¬ 
vity,  there  were  two  forts  of  men  in  their  church  ;  thofe 
who  contented  themfelves  with  that  obedience  only 
which  was  prefcribed  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  who 
were  called  Z adikim,  i.  e.  the  righteous  ;  and  thofe  who, 
over  and  above  the  law,  fuperadded  the  conllitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  ciders,  and  other  rigorous  obfer- 
vances :  thefe  latter  were  called  Chajidim,  i.  e.  the 
pious.  From  the  former  fprung  the  Samaritans,  Saddu- 
cees,  and  Caraites  ;  from  the  latter,  the  Pharifees  and 
the  Effenes. 

ASSIDEN T  sign's,  in  Medicine ,  are  fymptoms 
which  ufually  attend  a  difeafe,  but  not  always;  hence 
differing  from  pathognomic  figns,  which  are  infeparable 
from  the  difeafe :  e.  gr.  in  the  pleurify,  a  pungent 
pain  in  the  fide,  in  an  acute  fever,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  &c.  colleftively  taken,  are  pathognomic  figns  ; 
but  that  the  pain  extends  to  the  hypochondrium  or  cla¬ 
vicle,  or  that  the  patient  lies  with  more  eafe  on  one  fide 
than  on  the  other,  are  ufident  figns. 

ASSIDUUS,  or  Adsidlus,  among  the  Romans, 
denoted  a  rich  or  wealthy  perfon.  The  word  in  this 
fenfe  is  derived  from  as  affis,  q.  d.  a  moneyed  man. 
Hence  we  meet  with  afiduous  fureties,  ajjidui  fide  jit  [fo¬ 
res,  anfwering  to  what  the  French  now  call  city  fureties 
or  fecurities,  cautions  bourgeois. 

When  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  Roman  people  in¬ 
to  five  claffes,  according  as  they  were  affeffed  or  taxed 
to  the  public,  the  richer  fort  who  contributed  affes  were 
denominated  ajjidui;  and  as  thefe  were  the  chief  people 
of  bufinefs  who  attended  all  the  public  concerns,  thofe 
who  were  diligent  in  attendances  came  to  be  denomina¬ 
ted  ajftdui. 

ASSIENTO,  a  Spaniffi  word  fignifying  a  farm,  in 
commerce,  is  ufed  for  a  bargain  between  the  king  of 
opain  and  other  powers,  tor  importing  negroes  into  the 


Spaniffi  dominions  in  America,  and  particularly  to  Bue- 

nos  Ayres.  The  firft  affiento  was  made  with  the  French  ||° 

Guinea  company  ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  tranf-  Affile. 

ferred  to  the  Engliffi,  who  were  to  furrsifh  4800  ne-  ' - v — 1 

groes  annually. 

ASSIGN,  in  Common  Law,  a  perfon  to  whom  a 
thing  is  affigned  or  made  over. 

ASSIGNATION,  an  appointment  to  meet.  The 
word  is  generally  underftood  of  love-meetings. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  Law,  a  perion  appointed  by  ano¬ 
ther  to  do  an  aft,  tranfac!  fome  bufinefs,  or  enjoy  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity. 

ASSIGNING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  mak¬ 
ing  over  the  right  of  one  perfon  to  another.  In  a  par¬ 
ticular  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  pointing  out  of  fomething  ; 
as,  an  error,  falie  judgment,  &c. 

ASSIGNMENT,  the  transferring  the  intereft  one 
has  in  a  leafe,  or  other  thing,  to  another  perfon. 

ASSIMILATION,  in  Phufics,  is  that  motion  by 
which  bodies  convert  other  bodies  related  to  them,  or 
at  lead  fuch  as  are  prepared  to  be  converted,  into  their 
own  fubftance  and  nature.  Thus,  flame  multiplies  it- 
felf  upon  oily  bodies,  and  generates  new  flame  ;  air 
dpon  water,  and  produces  new  air  ;  and  all  the  parts, 
as  well  fimilar  as  organieal,  in  vegetables  and  animals, 
firft  attract  with  fome  eleftion  or  choice,  nearly  the 
fame  common  or  not  very  different  juices  for  aliment, 
and  afterwards  aflimilate  or  convert  them  to  their  own 
nature. 

ASSISE,  in  old  Englilb  law-books,  is  defined  to  be 
an  affembly  of  knights,  and  other  fubllantial  men,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  juftice,  in  a  certain  place,  and  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  :  but  the  word,  in  its  pretent  acceptation,  im¬ 
plies  a  court,  place,  or  time,  when  and  where  the  writs 
and  proceffes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  decided  by 
judge  and  jury. 

All  the  counties  of  England  are  divided  into  fix  cir¬ 
cuits ;  and  two  judges  are  affigned  by  the  king’s  com- 
miffiun,  who  hold  their  afijfes  twice  a  year  in  every 
county  (except  London  and  Middlefex),  where  courts 
of  niji prius  are  holden  in  and  after  every  term,  be¬ 
fore  the  chief  or  other  judge  of  the  feveral  fuperior 
courts  ;  and  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
the  aflifes  are  taken  only  once  a-year)  to  try  by  a  jury 
of  the  refpeftive  counties  the  truth  of  fuch  matters  of 
fa  ft  as  are  then  under  difpute  in  the  courts  of  Weft- 
roinfter  hall.  Thefe  judges  of  affife  came  into  ufe  in 
the  room  of  the  ancient  juftices  in  eyre,  juficiurii  in 
ilinere ;  who  were  regularly  eftablifhed,  if  not  firft  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  A.  D. 

1176,  22  Hen.  II.  with  a  delegated  power  from  the 
king’s  great  court  or  aula  regia ,  being  looked  upon  as 
members  thereof :  and  they  afterwards  made  their  cir¬ 
cuit  round  the  kingdom  once  in  ieven  years  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  trying  caufts.  They  were  afterwards  direfted 
by  mugna  charla,  c.  12.  to  be  (cut  into  every  county 
once  a  year  to  take  or  try  certain  aftions  then  called 
recognitions  or  affes  ;  the  moll  difficult  of  which  they 
are  direfted  to  adjourn  into  t lie  court  of  common  pleas 
to  be  there  determined.  The  itinerant  juftices  were 
fometimes  mere  juftices  of  afhfe,  or  of  dower,  or  of 
gaol-delivery,  and  the  like  ;  and  they  had  fometimes 
a  more  general  commimon,  to  determine  all  manner  of 
caufes,  juficiurii  ad  omnia  p/acita  :  but  the  prefect 
juftices  of  affife  and  nifi  prius  are  more  immediately 

derived 
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ffife.  derived  from  the  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  30. 

"V"  ■  explained  by  feveral  other  aft*,  particularly  the  ftatute 
14  Edw.  III.  c.  16.  and  mull  be  two  of  the  king’s 
jultices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  or  the  chief 
baron  of  the  exc  equer,  or  the  king’s  ferjeants  fworn. 
They  ufually  make  their  circuits  in  the  refpeffive  va¬ 
cations  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms  •,  alTifes  being 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent  by  con- 
fent  of  the  bifhops  at  the  king’s  requeft,  as  expreffed 
in  ftatute  Weilm.  1.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  51.  And  it  was 
alfo  ufual,  during  the  times  of  Popery,  for  the  prelates 
to  grant  annual  licenfes  to  the  jullices  ot  affife  to  ad- 
miniffer  oaths  in  holy  times  :  for  oaths  being  of  a  fa- 
cred  nature,  the  logic  of  thofe  deluded  ages  concluded 
that  they  mull  be  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance.  The 
prudent  jealoufy  of  our  anceftors  ordained,  that  no  man 
of  law  Ihould  be  judge  of  affife  in  his  own  county  : 
and  a  fimilar  prohibition  is  found  in  the  civil  law, 
which  has  carried  this  principle  fo  far,  that  it  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  crime  of  facriiege  for  a  man  to  be  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province  in  which  he  was  born,  or  has  any 
civil  connexion. 

The  judges  upon  their  circuits  now  fit  bv  virtue  of 
five  feveral  authorities.  1.  The  commiffion  ol  the  pence 
in  everv  county  of  the  circuit  :  and  all  jullices  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  are  bound  to  be  prefent  at  the  af- 
fifes  ;  and  ffieriff-  are  alfo  to  give  their  attendance  on 
the  judges,  or  they  ffiall  be  fined.  2.  A  commiffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer ,  directed  to  them  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  by  which  they  are  empower¬ 
ed  to  trv  treafons,  felonies,  &c.  and  this  is  the  largeft 
commiffion  they  have.  3.  A  commiffion  of  general 
gaol-delivery ,  directed  to  the  judges  and  the  clerk  of 
affife  aflbciate,  which  gives  them  power  to  try  every 
prifoner  in  the  gaol  committed  for  any  offence  what- 
foever,  but  none  but  prifoners  in  the  gaol ;  fo  that  one 
way  or  other  they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prifoners  in  it. 
4.  A  commiffion  of  affife ,  directed  to  the  judges  and 
clerk  of  affife,  to  take  affifes  •,  that  is,  to  take  the  ver- 
difl  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  jury  called  an  afffe,  and 
fummoned  for  the  trial  of  landed  difputes.  The  other 


authority  is,  5.  That  of  niji  prius ,  which  is  a  confe-  Affife 

quence  of  the  commiffion  of  ajjife  being  annexed  to  || 
the  office  of  thofe  juftices  by  the  ffatute  of  Weftm.  2. 

13  Edw.  I.  c.  30.  And  it  empowers  them  to  try  all 
queltions  of  fadt  iffuing  out  of  the  courts  of  Weftmin- 
lier,  that  are  then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury.  The  original 
of  the  name  is  this  j  all  caufes  commenced  in  the  courts 
of  VVtff minfter-hall  are  by  the  courfe  of  the  courts  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  there  tried,  on  a  day  fixed  in  fome  Eafter 
or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the  coun¬ 
ty  wherein  the  caufe  of  adlion  arifes  ;  but  with  this  pro- 
vifo,  niji  pruts  jujUciaru  ad  nj/ifas  capicndas  venerint , 
unleft  before  the  day  prefixed  the  judges  of  affife  come 
into  the  county  in  queftion.  This  they  are  fure  to  do 
in  the  vacations  preceding  each  Eafter  and  Michaelmas 
term,  and  there  diipofe  of  the  caule  ;  which  faves  much 
expence  and  trouble,  both  to  the  parties,  the  jury,  and 
the  witneffes. 

The  word  nfjife  (from  the  French  affis,  feated,  -fettled, 
or  eftablilhed,  and  formed  of  the  Latin  verb  nffideo ,  “  I 
fit  by”)  is  ufed  in  feveral  different  fenfes.  It  is  fome- 
times  taken  for  the  fitting  of  a  court  ;  fometimes  for  its 
regulations  or  ordinances,  efpecially  thofe  that  fix  the 
ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures  ;  and  fometimes  it 
fignifies  a  jury,  either  becaufe  juries  confided  of  a  fixed 
determinate  number,  or  becaufe  they  continued  fitting 
till  they  pronounced  their  verdift.  In  Scots  law,  an 
affife  or  jury  confifts  of  15  fworn  men  (juratores ), 
picked  out  by  the  court  from  a  great  number,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  45,  who  have  been  fummoned  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  fheriff,  and  given  in  a  lift  to  the  defender,  at 
ferving  him  with  a  copy  of  his  libel. 

ASSISIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  built  on  the  fide  of  a  very  high  mountain. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Francis  is  very  magnificent,  and 
compofed  of  three  churches,  one  above  another.  E. 

Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.  43.  4. 

A3SITHMENT,  a  wiregeld,  or  compofition,  by  a 
pecuniary  niulft  ;  from  the  prepofition  ad,  and  the  Sax. 
fithe,  vice  ;  quod  vice  fupplicii  ad  expiandum  delictum 
folvitur. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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